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From  the  Brituh  Quarterly  Baview. 

(1.)  The  Bakerian  Lecture  for  1828.  On  a 
Method  of  rendering  Platina  malleable.  By 
W.  H.  Wollaston,  M.D.,  V.P.R.S. 

(2.)  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1829.  A 
Description  of  a  Microscopic  Doublet;  On  a 
Method  of  Comparing  the  Light  of  the  Sun  with 
that  of  the  Fixed  Stars ;  On  the  Water  of  the 
Mediterranean.  By  W.  H.  Wollaston,  M.D., 
V.P.R.S. 

William  Htdk  Wollaston,  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  renowned  of  English  chemists  and  natu- 
ral philosophers,  was  bora  August  6,  1766,  and 
died  in  December,  1828.  Seventeen  years  have 
pissed  away  since  his  death,  and  yet  no  biography 
has  appeared,  although  he  has  as  wide  a  reputation 
among  men  of  science  as  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  of 
whom  lives  innumerable  have  been  written.  This 
has  in  part  arisen  from  the  comparatively  retired 
life  which  Wollaston  led,  and  the  reserve  and 
austerity  of  his  character.  He  was  not,  like  his 
great  contemporary,  a  public  lecturer  to  a  highly 
popular  institution,  and  thereby  an  object  of  inter- 
est, not  only  to  men  of  science,  but  likewise  to 
stndents  of  literature,  and  even  to  people  of  fash- 
ion. His  life  was  spent  in  his  laboratory,  from 
which  even  his  intimate  friends  were  excluded ;  and 
the  results  of  his  labors  were  made  known  only  by 
essays,  published  for  the  most  part  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  His  dis- 
coveries, however,  were  so  many,  and  of  so  impor- 
tant a  kind,  and  made  his  name  so  wide  known, 
that  we  cannot  but  wonder  that  no  bi  raphy  of 
him  has  yet  appeared.  Two  of  his  olications, 
the  one  containing  the  description  of  *  reflecting 
goniometer,  the  other  explaining  process  by 
which  platina  r  ay  be  rendered  m  cable,  would 
alone  have  eat*  ed  Wollaston  to  a  i  *ce  in  the  roll 
of  natural  ph  gophers  worthy  of  lengthened  re- 
membrance, r  ad  he  been  a  German,  some  patient, 
painstaking  fellow-countryman  would  long  ago 
have  put  on  record  all  that  could  be  learned  con- 
cerning his  personal  history.  Had  he  been  a 
Frenchman,  an  eloquent  Dumas  or  Arago  would 
have  read  his  eloge  to  the  assembled  men  of  science 
of  the  French  capital,  in  language  acceptable  to 
the  most  learned,  and  intelligible  to  the  most  un- 
scientific of  men.  His  fate  as  an  Englishman  is, 
to  have  his  memory  preserved  (otherwise  than  by 
his  own  works)  only  by  one  or  two  meagre  and 
nnattthenttcated  sketches,  which  scarcely  tell  more 
than  that  he  was  born,  lived  some  sixty  years,  pub- 
lished certain  papers,  and  died. 

With  the  exception  of  some  faint  and  imperfect 
ghmnees  of  an  austere  taciturn  solitary,  perfecting 
wonderful  discoveries  in  a  laboratory  hermetically 
sealed  against  all  intruders,  we  learn  almost  nothing 
of  the  individuality  of  the  worker.  A  few  anec- 
dotes, incidentally  preserved  in  the  lives  of  some 
of  his  contemporaries,  contain  nearly  all  that  has 
*en  published  concerning  his  personal  history. 


We  have  been  informed  that,  soon  after  Wollas- 
ton's  death,  all  the  documents  and  materials  neces- 
sary for  his  biography  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  gentleman  well  qualified  for  the  task  of  writing 
it.  The  expected  work,  however,  has  not  appear- 
ed, and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  progress  has 
been  made  towards  its  production.  We  trust  that 
the  idea  of  publishing  a  life  of  Wollaston  has  not 
been  abandoned,  and  that  we  shall  yet  see  his  per- 
sonal history  placed  on  permanent  record. 

Meanwhile,  we  think  we  shall  do  our  readers  a 
service,  by  bringing  before  them  such  a  sketch  of 
the  philosopher,  as  the  scanty  materials  at  our  dis- 
posal enable  us  to  furnish.  Imperfect  and  frag- 
mentary as  it  necessarily  is,  it  will  give  them  some 
idea  of  a  very  remarkable  man.  An  experienced 
crystallographercan  tell  from  a  few  sandlike  grains, 
or  a  single  detached  and  rounded  angle,  that  the 
crystal  of  which  they  once  were  parts  was  a  per- 
fect cube,  a  many-Bided  prism,  or  a  symmetrica] 
pyramid.  The  geologist  can  infer  from  a  tooth  or 
claw  much  concerning  the  whole  animal  to  which 
it  belonged.  We  trust  that  our  readers  will  in  like 
manner  be  able  to  piece  our  biographical  fragments 
together  into  "  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite  ;" 
and  that  they  will  find  the  palaeontologist's  guiding 
mottoes,  "  Ex  ungue  Leonera,"  "  Ex  pede  Her- 
culem,"  lead  them  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
dealing  with  one  of  the  megatheria  among  men  of 
science. 

William  Hyde  Wollaston  belonged  to  a  Stafford- 
shire family,  distinguished  for  several  generations 
bf  their  successful  devotion  to  literature  and 
science.  His  great-grandfather,  the  Rev.  William 
Wollastr  n,  was  author  of  a  work  famous  in  its 
day,  entitled,  "  The  Religion  of  Nature  Delineat- 
ed." His  father,  the  Rev.  Francis  Wollaston,  of 
Chiselhurst,  in  Kent,  from  his  own  observations, 
made  an  extensive  catalogue  of  the  northern  cir- 
cumpolar  stars,  which,  with  an  account  of  the  in- 
struments employed,  and  tables  for  the  reductions, 
was  published  under  the  title  of  "  Fasciculus  As- 
tronomicus,"  in  1800. 

The  subject  of  our  memoir  via  the  se  und  son 
of  the  astronomer,  and  of  Al*  ea  Hyde,  of  Char- 
ter-house square,  London.  Ke  was  one  of  seven- 
teen children,  and  was  born  at  East  Dereham,  a 
village  some  sixteen  miles  from  Norwich,  on  the 
6th  of  August,  1769.  After  the  usual  preparatory 
education,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  and  entered  at 
Caius  College,  where  he  made  great  progress.  In 
several  of  the  sketches  published  oi  him,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  senior  wrangler  of  his  year  ;  bnt 
this  is  a  mistake,  arising  out  of  the  fact,  that  a 
person  of  the  same  surname,  Mr.  Francis  Wollas- 
ton, of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  gained  the  first 
place  in  1783.  Dr.  Wollaston  did  not  graduate  in 
arts,  bnt  took  the  degree  of  M.B.  in  1787,  and  that 
of  M.D.  in  1793.  He  became  a  fellow  of  Caius 
College  soon  after  taking  his  degree,  and  continued 
one  tOl  his  death.  At  Cambridge  he  resided  till 
1789,  and  astronomy  appears  to  have  been  his 
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favorite  study  there,  although  there  is  evidence  to 
show  that  at  this  time,  as  at  a  later  period,  he  was 
very  catholic  in  his  scientific  tastes.  He  probably 
inherited  a  predilection  for  the  study  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies  from  his  father,,  and  it  was  increased  by 
hie  intimacy  with  the  late  astronomer  royal  of 
Dublin,  Dr.  Brinkley,  now  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  and 
with  Mr.  Pond,  formerly  astronomer  royal  of 
Greenwich,  with  whom  he  formed  a  friendship  at 
Cambridge  which  lasted  through  life. 

In  1760,  he  settled  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in 
Suffolk,  and  commenced  to  practise  as  a  physician, 
but  with  so  little  success,  probably  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  gravity  and  reserve  of  his  manner,  that 
he  soon  left  the  place  and  removed  to  London.  He 
succeeded,  however,  no  better  in  the  metropolis. 
Soon  after  reaching  it,  a  vacancy  occurred  in  St. 
George's  Hospital,  and  Wollaston  became  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  physician  there.  The  place 
was  gained,  however,  by  his  principal  opponent, 
Dr.  Pemberton, "  who,  it  is  said,  either  by  superior 
interest,  or,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  by  his  more 
pleasing  and  polished  manners,  obtained  the  situa- 
tion." It  is  added  in  several  of  the  notices  of 
Wollaston,  "  that  on  hearing  of  his  failure,  in  a  fit 
of  pique,  he  declared  that  he  would  abandon  the 
profession,  and  never  more  write  a  prescription, 
were  it  for  his  own  father."  This  statement  must 
be  received  with  hesitation.  So  staid  and  sedate  a 
person  as  Wollaston  was,  is  not  likely  to  have 
given  utterance  to  the  hasty  and  intemperate  ex- 
pressions attributed  to  him ;  and  so  prudent  a  man 
would  not  have  bound  himself  by  a  rash  vow  to 
abandon  his  profession,  unless  he  had  seen  the 
prospect  of  occupying  himself  more  pleasantly  and 
profitably  in  another  way.  This  account,  indeed, 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  another ;  which  is  so 
far  authentic,  and  entitled  to  greater  credibility, 
that  it  is  contained  in  the  report  of  the  council  of 
the  Astronomical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  pre- 
sented at  the  anniversary  meeting  in  1829.  In  the 
obituary  notice  of  Wollaston  given  in  that  report, 
it  is  mentioned,  "  that  he  continued  to  practise  in 
London  till  the  end  of  the  year  1800,  when  an  ac- 
cession of  fortune  determined  him  to  relinquish  a 
profession  he  never  liked,  and  devote  himself 
wliolly  to  science." 

He  had  no  occasion  to  regret  the  change  even  in 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  only  one  in  which 
his  abandonment  of  medicine  was  likely  to  have 
injured  him.  His  process  for  rendering  crude 
platina  malleable,  which  conferred  so  great  a  ser- 
vice on  analytical  chemistry,  is  said  to  have  brought 
'him  more  than  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  he  is 
alleged  to  have  irite  money  by  several  of  his 
minor  discoveries  ai  '  inventions. 

The  remainder  of  Vollaston's  life  must  be  re- 
ferred to  in  terms  like  to  those  in  which  the  sacred 
writer  of  the  Book  of  Chronicles  finishes  his  brief 
record  of  each  Jewish  king  :  "  Now  the  rest  of 
his  acts  and  his  deeds  first  and  last  are  written  in 
the  book  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah."  What 
the  book  of  the  Jewish  kings  is  to  their  lives,  the 
archives  and  records  of  the  Royal  Society  are  to 
our  scientific  men.  Dr.  Wollaston  became  a  fellow 
of  that  society  in  1703,  and  was  made  second  sec- 
retary in  1806.  He  was  for  many  years  vice-pres- 
ident, and  in  1820,  between  the  death  of  Sir  J. 
Banks  and  the  election  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  he  occu- 
pied the  president's  chair.  There  were  not  a  few, 
indeed,  among  the  influential  members  of  the  soci- 
ety, who  would  have  preferred  him  to  Davy  as 
permanent  chairman ;  but  Wollaston  having  signi- 


fied his  fixed  intention  to  decline  competition,  gave 
the  whole  weight  of  his  influence  to  Davy,  and  the 
latter  was  elected. 

His  communications  to  the  Royal  Society  are 
thirty-nine  in  number,  and,  along  with  his  contri- 
butions to  other  scientific  journals,  refer  to  agreater 
variety  of  topics  than  those  of  any  other  English 
chemist,  not  excepting  Cavendish.  In  addition  to 
essays  on  strictly  chemical  subjects,  they  include 
papers  on  important  questions  in  astronomy,  optics, 
mechanics,  acoustics,  mineralogy,  crystallography, 
physiology,  pathology,  and  botany,  besides  one  on 
a  question  connected  with  the  fine  arts,  and  several 
describing  mechanical  inventions. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  give  the  reader  some  idea 
of  certain  of  the  more  important  of  these  papers , 
discussing  them,  however,  not  in  their  chronological 
order,  but  according  to  a  classified  list. 

Five  are  on  questions  of  physiology  and  pathol- 
ogy, and  do  not  admit  of  popular  discussion.  The 
most  curious  of  these  is  a  paper  on  "  Semi-decus- 
sation  of  the  optic  nerves,"  and  single  vision  with 
two  eyes.  Besides  its  interest  as  a  scientific  essay, 
it  is  important  as  having  been  occasioned  by  specu- 
lations concerning  the  cause  of  a  remarkable  form 
of  blindness  from  which  Wollaston  suffered,  during 
which  he  saw  "  only  half  of  every  object,  the  Joss 
of  sight  being  in  both  eyes  towards  the  left,  and 
of  short  duration  only."  This  peculiar  state  of 
vision  proved  in  the  end  to  have  been  symptomatic 
of  a  disease  of  the  brain,  of  which  he  diea. 

Eight  or  nine  papers  are  on  optics,  but  our  limits 
will  not  allow  us  to  discuss  them. 

Wollaston  published  two  papers  on  astronomy, 
one  "  On  a  Method  of  Comparing  the  Light  of  die 
Sun  with  that  of  the  Fixea  Stars,"  of  which  we 
can  only  give  the  title;  the  other  is,  "On  the 
Finite  Extent  of  the  Atmosphere,"  and  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  physical  essays  on  record.  It 
was  published  in  January,  1822,  in  the  May  pre- 
ceding which,  a  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's 
disk  took  place.  Wollaston  was  induced  in  conse- 
quence u«  uake  observations  on  this  rare  and  inter- 
esting pi  omenon.  None  of  the  larger  observa- 
tories wei  orovided  with  suitable  instruments  for 
watching  h  but  our  philosopher,  with  that  singu- 
lar ingenuh  both  in  devising  and  in  constructing 
apparatus  w  h  we  shall  afterwards  find  to  have 
been  one  of  1.  irreat  characteristic* .  succeeded  by 
a  few  happy  &  rivances  in  makin  a  small  tele- 
scope complete  7  serve  the  purpos  His  special 
object  in  watching  the  passage  of  mus,  was  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  sun  has  u.  atmosphere 
like  that  of  the  earth.  He  satisfied  himself  that  it 
has  not,  and  embodied  his  results  in  the  paper,  the 
title  of  which  we  have  given. 

It  is  a  very  curious  attempt  to  decide  a  most  diffi- 
cult chemical  problem  by  reference  to  an  astronom- 
ical fact.  The  chemical  question  is,  do  the  elements 
of  compounds  consist  of  indivisible  particles,  or 
atoms,  or  do  they  not!  It  is  a  branch  of  the  great 
problem  which  has  occupied  physics  and  metaphys- 
ics since  the  dawn  of  speculation,  in  vain  attempts 
to  decide  either  way,  viz.,  is  matter  finitely  or  in- 
finitely divisible  ?  Our  author  undertakes  to  show, 
not  only  that  this  difficulty  may  be  solved,  but  that 
in  fact  it  was  solved,  though  no  one  was  aware  of 
it,  as  early  as  the  discovery  of  the  telescope,  and 
Galileo's  first  observation  of  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 
moons. 

His  mode  of  reasoning  is  as  follows.  If  our  ah 
consist  of  an  infinite  number  of  particles,  then  as 
these  are  known  to  be  self-repulsive,  there  can  bo 
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ne  fixnh  to  the  amount  of  its  expansion.  It  will 
spread  out  into  space,  on  every  side,  and  be  found 
surrounding  each  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  atmosphere  consist  of 
a  finite  number  of  molecules  or  atoms,  it  will  find 
a  limit  at  no  great  distance  from  the  earth.  Tor 
the  force  of  repulsion  between  the  atoms  will  rap- 
idly diminish  as  they  recede  from  each  other,  till 
it  become  insufficient  to  oppose  the  counteracting 
force  of  gravity.  The  air  will  then-cease  to  expand, 
and  present  a  row  of  bounding  molecules,  prevented 
from  falling  towards  the  earth  by  the  repulsion  of 
the  particles  between  it  and  them,  and  from  reced- 
ing from  the  earth  by  their  own  weight.  The  con- 
clusion from  this  reasoning  is,  that  if  astronomy 
can  show  that  any  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies  has 
not  an  atmosphere  of  the  -same  nature  as  ours, 
chemistry  will  be  entitled,  and  indeed  compelled,  to 
infer,  first,  that  our  atmosphere,  and  then  that  all 
matter,  consists  of  finitely  divisible  particles  or 
true  atoms. 

The  astronomical  problem  is  easily  and  speedily 
solved.  The  moon  is  loo  near  us,  to  permit  of  ob- 
servations of  the  necessary  kind  being  made,  as  to 
her  possession  of  an  atmosphere  similar  in  consti- 
tution to*  ours ;  but  according  to  telescopic  observa- 
tion, she  is  a  naked  globe.  The  phenomena  pre- 
sented when  Venus  or  Mercury  passes  close  to  the 
sun,  certify  that  he  has  no  atmosphere  like  that  of 
the  earth ;  but  his  high  temperature,  and  its  possi- 
ble effect  on  an  atmosphere,  if  he  have  one,  some- 
what lessen  the  value  of  the  fact.  Jupiter,  how- 
ever, and  his  five  moons,  admit  of  observations 
which  make  it  certain  that  our  aerial  envelope  has 
not  reached  to  that  heavenly  body.*  When  his 
satellites  jraffer  eclipse  by  passing  behind  him,  they 
appear  to  a  spectator  on  the  earth,  to  move  across 
his  disk  till  they  reach  its  edge,  when  they  instanta- 
neously disappear.  When  they  reappear,  after 
moving  round  him,  they  emerge  in  a  moment  from 
behind  his  body,  and  start  at  once  into  full  view. 
Had  Jupiter  an  atmosphere  like  ours,  the  occulta- 
tkm  of  his  satellites  would  not  occur  as  it  is  ob- 
served to  do.  Our  sun,  when  he  sinks  below  the 
horizon,  remains  visible  to  us  by  the  light  bent  up 
or  refracted  to  our  eyes,  through  the  transparent 
air,  and  twilight  slowly  darkens  into  night.  In  like 
manner,  long  before  the  rising  sun  would  be  seen, 
if  our  globe  were  naked,  the  air  sends  up  his  rays 
to  our  eyes,  and  he  becomes  visible.  If  Jupiter 
had  an  atmosphere  like  that  of  the  earth,  each  of 
his  moons,  instead  of  disappearing  at  once  behind 
his  disk,  would  exhibit  a  twilight  recession,  and 
slowly  wane  away.  When  it  returned,  it  would 
be  seen  much  sooner,  after  being  lost  sight  of,  than 
it  is  at  present,  and  would  gradually  wax  brighter 
and  brighter  till  it  came  fully  into  view.  In  other 
words,  the  atmosphere  of  Jupiter  would  send  back 
the  light  of  the  satellite  to  us,  after  the  latter  dis- 
appeared behind  the  planet ;  and  would  send  for- 
ward that  light  before  the  moon  reappeared.  Wol- 
laston shows  that,  in  the  case  last  supposed,  the 
fourth  satellite  would  never  be  eclipsed,  but  would 
remain  visible  when  at  the  very  back  of  the  planet. 

*  The  reader  will  observe  that  the  argument  is  based, 
sot  on  the  fact  of  the  heavenly  bodies  lacking  atmos- 
pheres, which  some  of  them  may  possess,  but  on  their 
wanting  atmospheres  of  tbe  eame  nature  as  ours.  We 
cannot  apply  chemistry  to  ascertain  whether  oxygen  and 
nitrogen,  or  the  other  gases  of  oar  atmosphere,  envelope 
distant  globes;  but  we  can  bring  optics  to  discover 
whether  a  power  to  refract  light  such  as  oar  air  possesses, 
exists  around  any  of  these  spheres.  From  the  text  it  will 
he  seen  that  no  such  power  has  been  observed  in  any  case. 


It  is  certain,  then,  that  the  earth's  atmosphere  is 
limited,  and  according  to  Wollaston  it  is  equally 
sure  that  matter  is  only  finitely  divisible. 

The  paper  we  are  discussing  excited  great  atten- 
tion among  men  of  science ;  and  for  a  long  period, 
though  few  implicitly  assented  to  the  validity  of 
the  argument,  no  one  appeared  able  to  deject  any 
fallacy  in  its  reasoning.  It  was  commented  on  by 
Faraday,  Graham,  Turner,  and  Daubeny,  as  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  chemistry ;  and  referred  to 
by  Dumas  as  the  only  attempt  which  had  been  made 
in  modern  times  to  decide  try  physics  the  question 
of  the  finite  or  infinite  divisibility  of  matter.  More 
recently,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  fact  that  the 
atmosphere  is  limited  will  not  justify  the  conclusion 
which  Wollaston  deduced  from  it. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Dumas,  following  out 
the  views  of  Poisson,  that  the  low  temperature 
which  is  known  to  prevail  in  the  upper  regions  of 
the  atmosphere,  may  be  such  at  its  boundary  as  to 
destroy  the  elasticity  of  the  air,  and  even  to  con- 
dense it  into  a  liquid  or  freeze  it  into  a  solid.  The 
outer  envelope  of  our  atmosphere  is  thus  supposed 
to  be  a  shell  of  frozen  air.  If  this  view  be  just, 
our  atmosphere  is  limited,  not  because  it  consists  of 
atoms,  but  simply  because  a  great  cold  prevails  in 
its  upper  regions. 

Professor  Whewell  has  shown  that  Wollaston 
was  not  entitled  to  assume  that  the  law  which  con- 
nects the  density  of  the  air  with  the  compressing 
force  is  the  same  at  the  h/nit  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
it  is  near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  He  suggests  a 
different  law  which  may  prevail,  and  which  would 
terminate  the  atmosphere  without  the  assumption 
of  atoms. 

Lastly,  it  has  been  pointed  ont,  that  though  all 
Wollaston's  postulates  were  granted  him,  they 
would  only  entitle  him  to  infer  that  the  atmosphere 
consists  of  a  finite  number  of  repelling  molecules. 
To  establish  this,  is  to  establish  nothing.  We  are 
still  on  the  threshold  of  the  argument.  Each  mole- 
cule supplies  as  good  a  text  whereon  to  discuss  the 
question  of  divisibility,  as  the  whole  atmosphere 
out  of  which  it  was  taken.  The  point  which  most 
of  all  demanded  proof,  namely,  that  the  molecule 
was  an  atom,  was  the  very  one  which  Wollaston 
took  for  granted.  * 

Beautiful,  then,  and  certain  as  are  the  astro- 
nomical facts  brought  to  light  by  Wollaston,  they 
supply  no  decision  of  the  question  of  the  divisibility 
of  matter.  That  problem  still  presents  the  same 
two-fold  aspect  of  difficulty  which  it  has  ever  ex- 
hibited. If  we  affirm  that  matter  is  infinitely 
divisible,  we  assert  the  apparent  contradiction,  that 
a  finite  whole  contains  an  infinite  number  of  parts. 
If,  pressed  by  this  difficulty,  we  seek  to  prove  that 
the  parts  are  as  finite  as  the  whole  they  make  up, 
we  fail  in  our  attempt.  We  can  never  exhibit  the 
finite  factors  of  our  finite  whole ;  and  the  so-called 
atom  always  proves  as  divisible  as  the  mass  out  of 
which  it  was  extracted.  Finity  and  infinity  must 
both  be  believed  in ;  but  here,  as  in  other  de- 
partments of  knowledge,  we  cannot  reconcile 
them. 

The  greater  number  of  Wollaston's  strictly 
chemical  papers,  with  the  exception  of  those  refer- 
ring to  physiology  and  pathology,  are  devoted  to 
the  exposition  of  points  connected  with  the  chemis- 
try of  the  metals.  He  was  the  discoverer  of  palla- 
dium and  rhodium,  once  interesting  only  as  chemi- 
cal cariosities,  but  now  finding  important  uses  in 
the  arts.  He  discovered,  also,  the  identity  of 
columbium  and  tantalum.    He  was  the  first  to  re 
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cognize  the  existence  of  metallic  titanium  in  the 
slags  of  iron  furnaces  ;  and  he  is  the  deviser  of  the 
important  process  by  which  platina  is  rendered 
malleable.  He  published,  also,  analyses  of  me- 
teoric iron,  and  showed  that  potash  exists  in  sea 
water. 

The  majority  of  the  essays  in  which  these  dis- 
coveries were  made  known,  are  of  too  limited  and 
technical  a  character  to  admit  of  notice  in  the  pages 
of  our  journal.  There  is  one  of  them,  however, 
that,  "  on  a  process  by  which  platina  may  be  ren- 
dered malleable,"  which  cannot  he  dismissed  with- 
out a  word  of  explanation. 

It  must  seem  curious  to  a  general  reader,  that 
much  value  should  be  attached  to  a  mere  metallur- 
gical process,  however  ingenious.  He  will  be 
further  perplexed  by  learning  that  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, passing  over  Wollaston's  claims  to  reward, 
as  the  author  of  important  speculative,  and  purely 
scientific  papers,  selected  this  essay  as  the  object 
of  their  special  commendation.  The  strong  words 
used  by  the  council  of  the  society  are,  "  Your 
council  have  deemed  themselves  bound  to  express 
their  strong  approbation  of  this  interesting  memoir 
by  awarding  a  royal  medal  to  its  author,  and  they 
anticipate  with  confidence  a  general  approbation  of 
what  they  have  done."  It  may  help  the  reader  to 
understand  why  the  paper  in  question  is  esteemed 
so  highly  if  he  be  made  aware  of  the  following 
facts. 

Among  other  bodies  which  the  alchemists  of  the 
middle  ages  thought  it  possible  to  discover,  and 
accordingly  sought  after,  was  a  Universal  Solvent, 
or  Alkahest  as  they  named  it.  This  imaginary 
fluid  was  to  possess  the  power  of  dissolving  every 
substance,  whatever  its  nature,  and  to  reduce  all 
kinds  of  matter  to  the  liquid  form.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  these  ingenious  dreamers 
to  consider,  that  what  dissolved  everything,  could 
be  preserved  in  nothing.  Of  what  shall  we  con- 
struct the  vessel  in  which  a  fluid  is  to  be  kept, 
which  hungers  after  all  things,  and  can  eat  its  way 
through  adamant  as  swiftly  as  water  steals  through 
walls  of  ice  ?  A  universal  solvent  must  require  an 
equally  universal  non  solubile  in  which  it  may  be 
retained  for  use. 

The  modern  chemist's  desire  has  lain  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  that  of  his  alchemical  fore- 
father. It  is  the  non  solubile y  not  the  solvent,  that 
he  has  sought  after,  and  Wollaston  supplied  him 
with  that  in  malleable  platina.  Long  before  the 
close  of  last  century,  the  chemical  analyst  found 
the  reagents  he  had  occasion  to  make  use  of,  alka- 
hests or  universal  solvents  enough,  for  the  vessels 
in  which  he  could  contain  them.  For  the  neater 
number  of  purposes,  glass  and  porcelain  resist  suf- 
ficiently the  action  of  even  trie  strongest  acids, 
alkalies,  and  other  powerful  solvents.  In  some 
cases,  however,  they  are  attacked  by  these,  and 
caunot  be  employed  in  accurate  analysis.  When- 
ever, moreover,  it  is  necessary  to  subject  bodies  to 
a  high  temperature  along  with  active  reagents,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  fusion  of  minerals  with  alka- 
lies, porcelain  can  seldom  be  employed,  and  is 
often  worse  than  useless. 

It  was  in  vain  that  chemists  had  recourse  to  sil- 
ver and  gold,  as  substitutes  for  the  insufficient  clay 
in  the  construction  of  their  crucibles.  These 
metals  melt  at  comparatively  low  temperatures, 
and,  before  a  sufficient  heat  can  be  attained  to  fuse 
the  more  refractory  substances  enclosed  in  them, 
they  run  into  liquids,  and  the  crucible  and  its  con- 
tents are  lost  in  a  useless  slag. 


In  consequence  of  this  insufficiency  of  his  tools, 
the  analytical  chemist  was  brought  to  a  complete 
stand.  Whole  departments  of  his  science  lay 
around  him  unexplored  and  unconquered,  tempting; 
him  by  their  beauty  and  their  promise.  He  could 
only,  however,  fold  his  arms  and  gaze  wistfully 
at  them,  like  a  defeated  engineer  before  a  city 
which  his  artillery  and  engines  have  failed  to  sub- 
due. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Wollaston  came  for- 
ward to  put  a  new  weapon  into  the  hands  of  the 
chemical  analyst.  Several  years  before  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  subject,  scattered  grains  of  a 
brilliant  metal  had  been  found  in  the  sands  of  cer- 
tain of  the  South  American  rivers.  To  this,  from 
its  resemblance  to  silver,  or  in  their  language  plata, 
the  Spaniards  gave  the  name  of  platina,  or  little 
silver.  This  metal  was  found  to  resist  the  action 
of  nearly  every  substance  except  aqua  regia ;  to 
suffer  no  change,  nor  to  become  rusted  by  pro- 
tracted exposure  to  the  atmosphere ;  and  to  be 
perfectly  infusible  by  the  most  powerful  forge  or 
furnace. 

Here  then  was  a  substance  for  the  chemist's 
crucible,  could  a  method  of  working  it  only  be  dis- 
covered. But  the  very  properties  which  made  its 
value  certain,  if  it  were  wrought  into  vessels,  for- 
bade its  being  easily  fashioned  into  them.  It 
occurred  in  nature  only  in  small  grains  which 
could  not  be  melted,  so  that  it  was  impossible,  as 
with  most  other  metals,  to  convert  it  into  utensils 
by  fusion.  Neither  was  it  possible  by  hammering 
to  consolidate  the  grains  into  considerable  masses, 
so  that  vessels  could  be  beaten  out  of  them,  for  the 
crude  metal  is  very  impure.  Accordingly,  it  hap- 
pened, that  for  years  after  the  value  of  platina  had 
been  discovered,  it  could  not  be  turned  to  account. 
Whole  cargoes  of  the  native  metal,  although  it  is 
now  six  times  more  costly  than  silver,  are  said  to 
have  lain  unpurchased  for  years  in  London,  be- 
fore Wollaston  devised  his  method  of  work- 
ing it. 

That  method  was  founded  upon  the  property 
which  platina  possesses  of  agglutinating  at  a  high 
temperature,  though  not  melted,  in  the  way  iron 
does,  so  that,  like  that  metal,  it  can  be  welded,  and 
different  pieces  forged  into  one.  This  property 
could  not,  however,  be  directly  applied  to  the 
native  grains  owing  to  their  impurity  and  irregu- 
larity in  form. 

Wollaston  commenced  by  dissolving  the  metal 
in  aqua  regia  ;  purified  it  whilst  in  solution  from 
the  greater  number  of  accompanying  substances 
which  alloyed  it ;  and  then,  by  the  addition  of  sal 
ammoniac,  precipitated  it  as  an  insoluble  conlpound 
with  chlorine  and  muriate  of  ammonia.  When 
this  compound  was  heated,  these  bodies  were  dissi- 
pated in  vapor,  and  left  the  platina  in  the  state  of 
a  fine  black  powder,  which  was  further  purified  by 
washing  with  water. 

It  was  only  further  necessary  to  fill  a  proper 
mould  with  this  powder  well  moistened,  and  to 
subject  it  to  powerful  compression.  By  this  pro- 
cess the  powder  cohered  into  a  tolerably  solid 
mass,  which  was  gently  heated  by  a  charcoal  fire, 
so  as  to  expel  the  moisture  ana  give  it  greater 
tenacity.  It  was  afterwards  subjected  to  the  in- 
tensest  heat  of  a  wind  furnace,  and  hammered 
while  hot,  so  as  completely  to  agglutinate  its  parti- 
cles, and  convert  it  into  a  solid  ingot.  This  ingot 
or  bar  could  then  he  flattened  into  leaf,  drawn  into 
wire,  or  submitted  to  any  of  the  processes  by 
I  which  the  most  ductile  metals  are  wrought. 
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We  hare  passed  over  unnoticed  many  practical 
minutiae  essential  to  the  success  of  Wollaston's 
process.  The  reader  is  more  concerned  to  know 
that  the  platina  crucible  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  rapid  improvement  which  chemistry 
has  recently  undergone,  and  that  it  is  an  indispen- 
sable instrument  in  the  laboratory.  The  costliness 
of  the  metal  has  not  forbidden  its  application  to 
manufacturing  operations  even  on  the  largest  scale. 
Io  the  oil  of  vitriol  works,  stills  of  platina  are 
made  use  of  for  distilling  sulphuric  acid,  each  of 
which,  though  holding  only  a  few  gallons,  costs 
above  a  thousand  pounds.  A  coinage  of  platina 
was  introduced  into  the  Russian  dominions,  which 
possess  valuable  supplies  of  its  ores  ;  but  though 
roubles  and  other  coins  struck  in  it,  occasionally 
reach  this  country  as  curiosities,  we  understand 
that  the  coinage  has  been  withdrawn  by  the  im- 
perial government,  in  consequence  of  the  fluctu- 
ations that  occur  in  the  value  of  the  metal. 

Id  our  own  country,  from  the  great  consump- 
tion of  platina  in  chemical  processes,  its  value  has 
rapidly  risen  even  within  the  last  few  months ;  but 
it  is  constantly  shifting.*  Nothing  but  its  rarity 
and  costliness  prevent  its  application  to  the  con- 
struction of  every  kind  of  culinary  vessel,  for 
which  its  purity,  cleanliness,  and  enduringness 
especially  fit  it.  A  thousand  other  uses  would  be 
found  for  it,  if  it  were  more  abundant. 

Were  it  now  the  custom  to  honor  men  after 
death  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  Wollaston's  ashes  would  be  consigned  to 
a  gigantic  platina  crucible,  as  to  a  befitting  and  im- 
perishable sepulchral  urn. 

His  other  chemical  papers  are  all  important. 
One  of  them,  "  on  the  chemical  production  and 
agency  of  electricity,"  proved,  by  singularly  inge- 
nious and  beautiful  experiments,  that  identity  of 
voltaic  and  friction  electricity,  which  Faraday  has 
since  confirmed  by  still  more  decisive  trials.  The 
others  had  reference  chiefly  to  the  atomic  theory, 
which  Wollaeton  was  a  great  means  of  introducing 
to  the  favorable  notice  ox  chemists.  One  was  "  On 
superacid  and  subacid  salts,"  and  contained  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  convincing  proofs  which  can 
be  given  of  the  existence  of  such  a  law  of  multiple 
proportion,  as  Dal  ton  had  announced.  The  other 
on  "  A  synoptical  scale  of  chemical  equivalents," 
first  brought  the  laws  of  combination  within  the 
reach  of  the  student  and  manufacturer. 

Wollaston  published  three  papers  on  the  shapes 
of  crystals,  and  on  the  mode  of  measuring  them. 
No  branch  of  science  is  less  inviting  to  the  general 
student  than  crystallography.  Nevertheless,  we 
most  be  allowed  to  refer  briefly  to  one  of  Wollas- 
ton's essays  on  that  subject.  The  most  superficial 
sketch  of  the  philosopher  whose  works  we  are  con- 
sidering, would  be  inexcusably  defective  if  it 
passed  it  by. 

The  paper  we  refer  to  is  entitled,  "  Description 
of  a  reflective  goniometer,"  and,  next  to  that  con- 
taining the  account  of  the  platioa  process,  is  per- 
haps Wollaston's  most  important  contribution  to 
science.  It  is  much  more  difficult,  however,  to 
convey  an  idea  of  its  value,  than  it  was  in  the  case 
of  that  essay. 

*  Platina  costs  at  present,  in  the  state  of  ingot  or  bar, 
from  30s.  to  35s.  per  ounce,  wholesale.  Manufactured 
articles  from  32s.  to  42s.  per  ounce,  also  wholesale.  The 
retail  prices  are  from  5s.  to  10s.  higher.  Virgin  silver 
sells  at  5s.  Sd.  per  ounce,  wholesale ;  at  9s.  per  ounce, 
retail,  when  manufactured.  Sterling  silver  is  worth  4s. 
lid.  per  ounce. 


There  are  no  bodies,  perhaps,  more  interesting 
to  a  greater  number  of  persons  than  crystals.  The 
rarer  native  ones  which  we  name  gems,  rank  with 
the  precious  metals  in  expressing  by  the  smallest 
bulk  the  greatest  commercial  value.  The  precious 
stones  have  been  hallowed  in  the  minds  of  many 
from  their  earliest  days,  by  the  terms  in  which 
they  are  alluded  to  in  the  Bible.  The  lavish  use 
made  of  them  in  adorning  the  dress  of  the  Jewish 
high  priest ;  the  manifold  references  to  them  in  the 
books  of  the  prophets,  and  in  the  more  impassioned 
writings  of  tho  Old  Testament ;  and  most  of  all 
the  striking  and  magnificent  way  in  which  they  are 
referred  to  by  St.  John  as  types  of  the  glories  of 
the  world  to  come,  must  satisfy  even  the  most 
careless  reader  of  the  Scriptures,  that  God  has 
marked  them  out  as  emblems  of  indestructibility, 
rarity,  worth,  beauty,  and  purity.  Their  appro- 
priateness for  this  purpose  must  strike  every  one. 
The  painter  has  counted  it  a  triumph  of  his  art  to 
imitate  even  imperfectly  their  colors  and  brilliancy. 
Poets  have  all  loved  to  sing  of  them.  Beauty,  in 
every  age  and  clime,  barbaric  and  civilized,  how- 
ever much  she  has  loved  caprice  in  other  things, 
and  has  complained  of  ennui  and  satiety,  seems 
never  to  have  tired  of  her  rubies  and  emeralds,  or 
to  have  frown  weary  of  admiring  her  "  family 
diamonds. 

And  if  the  symbolical,  esthetics!,  fictitious  and 
commercial  value  of  crystals  has  been  great,  their 
worth  to  the  man  of  science  has  not  been  small. 
The  mineralogist  counts  them  the  most  precious 
treasures  of  his  cabinet.  The  geologist  defines  and 
marks  out  rocks  by  them.  The  electrician  has  de- 
tected curious  phenomena  by  means  of  their  aid. 
The  investigator  of  the  laws  of  heat  finds  them  of 
indispensable  service  in  studying  his  subject.  The 
optician  is  indebted  to  them  for  the  greatest  gene- 
ralization of  his  science,  and  for  the  discovery  of 
many  of  its  most  delightful,  though  most  intricate 
departments.  Recently  they  have  been  declared 
to  present  remarkable  and  hitherto  unsuspected  re- 
lations to  magnetism.  The  chemist  considers  a- 
knowledge  of  crystallography  absolutely  requisite,, 
not  merely  as  enabling  him  to  identify  substance* 
without  the  trouble  of  analyzing  them,  but  likewise 
as  unfolding  analogies  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  relation  to  the  classification  of  chemical  com- 
pounds. Medical  men  have  discovered  that,  in> 
many  dangerous  disorders,  crystals  show  them- 
selves in  the  fluids  of  the  body,  and  now  study 
their  shapes  with  the  utmost  care  as  a  means  of 
detecting  and  alleviating  disease.  Finally,  the 
greatest  mathematicians  have  counted  it  a  worthy 
occupation  to  investigate  the  forms  and  geometri- 
cal relations  of  crystals.  We  need  only  remind 
our  scientific  readers  of  the  labors  of  Huyghens, 
Young,  Fresnel,  Arago,  Brewsler,  Sir  William 
Hamilton  of  Dublin,  Herschel,  Mohs,  Weiss, 
Mitscherlich,  Faraday,  not  to  mention  a  multitude 
of  others,  to  satisfy  them  that  we  have  not  over- 
stated matters.  The  undulatory  hypothesis  of 
light,  the  laws  of  its  double  refraction,  and  those 
of  its  polarization,  have  been  suggested  or  dis- 
covered by  observations  with  crystals.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  laws  of  the  radiation  and 
polarization  of  heat,  and  with  limitations  might  be 
extended  to  other  branches  of  natural  philoso- 
phy. There  is  not,  indeed,  a  single  physical 
science  which  has  not  an  interest  in  crystallog* 
raphy. 

From  this  brief  statement  it  will  appear,  that 
nearly  every  class  of  scientific  men  was  certain  to 
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gain  by  the  invention  of  an  instrument,  which  prom- 
ised greatly  to  facilitate,  and  to  render  more  ac- 
curate, the  study  of  crystals.  We  will  not  say 
that  the  poet,  the  painter,  or  the  beauty  owed  Wol- 
laston  any  thanks.  They  did  not,  at  least,  imme- 
diately ;  but  in  the  end  h  may  appear,  and  it  would 
not  perhaps  be  difficult  to  demonstrate,  that  they 
are  all  gainers  by  the  progress  of  science.  We  re- 
turn, however,  to  the  reflective  goniometer. 

A  goniometer,  as  its  name  implies,  (y«War,  an 
angle,  phQw,  a  measure,)  is  an  instrument  for 
measuring  angles.  The  appellation,  though  sus- 
ceptible, of  course,  of  much  wider  application,  is 
restricted  to  an  apparatus  for  measuring  the  angles 
of  crystals.  Different  goniometers  were  in  use  be- 
fore Wollaston  invented  his,  but  they  were  com- 
paratively rude,  and  could  only  be  applied  to  large 
crystals.  This  limitation  of  their  employment  was 
doubly  disadvantageous.  Many  substances  can  be 
obtained  only  in  minute  crystals.  In  every  case, 
small  crystals  are  ceteris  paribus  more  perfect  than 
large  ones.  Wollaston's  instrument  not  only  ap- 
plied to  very  diminutive  crystals,  but  gave  more  ac- 
curate results  the  smaller  the  crystal  was,  provided 
only  it  were  visible.  It  was  able  to  do  this  from 
the  peculiarity  of  its  principle,  which  lies  in  this, 
that  instead  of  measuring  the  angle  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  two  faces  of  a  crystal  directly,  it  mea- 
sures the  angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of  rays  of 
light  reflected  from  them.  It  requires,  in  conse- 
quence, only  that  the  crystal  shall  be  large  enough 
to  have  visible  faces,  and  that  these  shall  be  suffi- 
ciently smooth  to  reflect  light. 

When  Wollaston  published  the  account  of  his 
goniometer,  he  stated  as  an  evidence  of  its  superi- 
ority to  those  previously  in  use,  that  whereas  a 
certain  angle  of  Iceland  spar  was  reputed  to  be  of 
one  hundred  and  four  degrees,  twenty-eight  min- 
utes, forty  seconds,  it  was  in  reality  of  one  hundred 
and  five  degrees. 

It  cannot  but  seem  surprising  that  it  should  be 
of  interest  to  a  mineralogist  or  chemist,  to  know 
that  the  angle  of  a  crystal  is  by  half  a  degree 
mater  or  smaller  than  it  has  been  supposed  to  be. 
The  importance  of  the  observation  arises  out  of  the 
fact,  that  a  great  number  of  substances  which  as- 
sume the  solid  form  affect  perfectly  regular  shapes, 
or,  as  we  say,  crystallize.  The  figures  which  they 
thus  present  are  not  inconstant  and  uncertain,  but, 
within  prescribed  and  narrow  limits,  are  perfectly 
fixed  and  invariable.  Common  salt,  for  example, 
the  greater  number  of  the  metals,  and  many  other 
bodies,  when  they  occur  as  crystals,  show  them- 
selves as  cubes,  or  solid  six-sided  figures,  with  all 
the  faces  squares,  and  all  the  angles  right  angles. 
The  well-known  doubly-refracting  Iceland  spar 
(carbonate  of  lime)  crystallizes  in  an  equally  regu- 
lar and  perfect,  but  different  shape.  Its  crystals 
are  six-sided  but  the  faces  are  rhombs,  or  resem- 
ble the  diamond  on  a  pack  of  cards,  and  its  angles 
are  not  right  angles.  From  extended  observations 
on  the  crystalline  shapes  of  bodies,  the  important 
law  has  been  generalized,  that  "  the  same  chemical 
compound  always  assumes,  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cision, the  same  geometrical  form."  This  enun- 
ciation of  the  law  must  be  accepted  with  certain 
important  qualifications  and  exceptions,  which  our 
!;  aits  do  not  permit  us  to  dwell  upon.  This  one 
fpoint,  however,  we  are  anxious  to  explain:  the 
constancy  of  form  affirmed  to  exist  in  crystals  docs 
I  »t  manifest  itself  "  in  equality  of  the  sides  or  faces 
if  the  figures,  but  in  the  equality  of  the  angles." 
it  b  the  angle,  therefore,  and  not  the-  face  of  a 


crystal,  which  is  important,  the  latter  may  vary,  the 
former  must  not ;  hence  the  value  of  a  goniometer, 
or  angle  measurer. 

Again,  many  crystals  have  the  same  genera) 
shape.  A  very  common  form,  for  example,  is  an 
octahedron,  or  double  four-sided  pyramid,  ar- 
ranged, like  ^t  wo  Egyptian  pyramids  placed  base  to 
base.  But  though  the  general  configuration  is 
similar,  the  angles  at  which  the  faces  of  the  pyra- 
mids incline  towards  each  other  are  different  in  dif- 
ferent substances,  and  distinguish  each  crystal  from 
all  its  fellows.  Yet  the  differences  in  angular  in- 
clination, though  constant,  are  often  very  small; 
hence  the  importance  of  the  reflective  goniometer, 
as  enabling  the  observer  to  detect  the  slightest  dif- 
ference in  angular  value  between  apparently  simi- 
lar crystals.  For  the  trouble  of  a  tedious  analysis, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  perhaps  a  rare  substance,  we 
are  thus  frequently  able  to  substitute  the  simple 
device  of  measuring  the  angle  of  its  crystals. 

The  fact  has  a  general  interest,  also.  To  the 
law  which  the  goniometer  has  discovered,  we  are 
indebted,  for  the  exquisite  symmetry  and  perfection 
of  shape  which  make  crystals,  like  flowers,  delight- 
ful objects  merely  to  gaze  at.  They  may  be 
crushed  to  fragments,  or  dissolved  in  fluids,  or 
liquefied  by  heat,  or  dissipated  in  vapor,  but  they 
grow  up  again  like  trees  from  their  roots,  or  flow- 
ers from  their  seeds,  and  exhibit  their  old  shapes 
with  a  fidelity  and  exactitude  of  resemblance, 
which  no  tree  or  flower  ever  showed  or  can  show. 
We  heard  much  of  the  restoration  of  the  recumbent 
warriors  in  the  Temple  church  of  London,  and  still 
more  of  the  skill  shown  in  piecing  together  the 
broken  fragments  of  the  Portland  vase ;  but  all 
such  restorations  are  poor  and  faint  imitations  of 
the  art,  with  which  nature  not  only  restores  but  re- 
produces the  works  of  her  chisel. 

Were  all  the  crystals  in  the  world  reduced  to 
dust,  in  good  time  they  would  each  reappear* 
The  painter  and  the  poet  would  not  only  find  the 
tints,  and  play  of  color,  and  sparkle,  exactly  as  be- 
fore, but  the  mathematician  would  try  in  vain  to 
discover  the  smallest  fractional  difference  in  the 
value  of  their  angles.  Unity  in  variety  is  the  voice 
of  all  nature  ;  but  in  the  case  of  crystals,  the  unity 
almost  pushes  the  variety  aside. 

To  descend  from  these  speculations,  the  reader 
will  understand,  that  as  every  crystalnzable  sub- 
stance has  an  unchangeable  form  peculiar  to  itself, 
the  crystalline  figure  of  a  body  is  an  important 
character  by  which  it  may  be  recognized  and  iden- 
tified. 

But  this  is  the  lesser  service  which  the  reflective 
goniometer  has  rendered  to  science.  Early  in  this 
century,  a  great  German  chemist,  Mitscherlich ,  com- 
paring the  results  obtained  by  Wollaston's  instru- 
ment, with  those  procured  by  analysis,  in  the  case 
of  crystalline  bodies,  discovered  a  very  curious  and 
unexpected  law.  It  appeared,  that  when  sub- 
stances resemble  each  other  in  chemical  characters, 
their  crystalline  forms  are  also  similar.  When  the 
similarity  in  chemical  properties  is  very  great,  the 
shapes  become  absolutely  identical.  It  is  a  very 
singular  circumstance,  which  no  one  appears  to* 
have  in  the  least  anticipated,  that  where  two  close- 
ly-allied bodies,  such  as  arsenic  and  phosphorus, 
unite  with  the  same  third  substance,  they  should 
produce  identical  forms  when  the  respective  com- 
pounds are  crystallized.  Each  face  of  the  one 
slopes  at  the  same  angle  as  the  same  race  of  the 
other.  A  mould  of  a  crystal  of  the  one  would  fit 
a  crystal  of  the  same  size  of  the  other.    A  goni- 
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craeter  set  at  the  angle  of  the  one,  would  exactly 
measure  the  angle  of  the  other.  Such  crystals  are 
named  isomorphous,  a  Greek  word  synonymous 
with  the  Latin  one,  similiform,  also  made  use  of. 

Taught  by  this  law,  the  chemist,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, found  himself  able  to  ascertain  chemical 
analogies  by  measuring  angles  ef  crystals,  and  sup- 
plied with  a  means  of  controlling  and  explaining  the 
results  of  analyses,  which  otherwise  seemed  only 
to  lead  to  contradiction  and  confusion.  Crystalline 
form  is  now  one  of  the  first  things  attended  to  in 
classifying  chemical  substances,  and  is  the  basis  of 
most  of  our  attempts  to  arrange  them  into  groups 
and  natural  families. 

We  cannot  delay  on  this  curious  subject.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  the  announcement  by  Mitscher- 
lich  of  the  law  of  isomorphism  at  once  overthrew 
the  prevailing  systems  of  mineralogy,  and  demand- 
ed their  complete  reconstruction.  It  changed,  also, 
the  aspect  of  chemistry,  and  where  its  influence  on 
that  science  will  end  we  cannot  yet  tell. 

It  deserves  especial  notice,  but  has  never  obtain- 
ed it,  in  histories  of  the  progress  of  chemistry,  that 
be  who,  by  his  gift  of  the  platina  crucible,  enabled 
his  brethren  to  extend  the  whole  science,  and  espe- 
cially to  subject  every  mineral  to  analysis,  by  his 
other  gift  of  the  reflective  goniometer  showed  them 
how  to  marshal  their  discoveries.  The  latter  in- 
strument has  been  to  the  chemist  like  a  compass- 
needle  or  theodolite  to  the  settlers  in  a  strange 
country .  By  means  of  it,  he  has  surveyed  and 
mapped  out  the  territory  he  has  won,  so  that  new 
comers  may  readily  understand  the  features  of  the 
district ;  and  has  laid  down  pathways  and  roads, 
along  which  his  successors  may  securely  travel. 

A  mere  list  of  papers  is  a  dull  thing,  of  no  inter- 
est to  those  acquainted  with  the  papers  themselves, 
and  of  little  value  to  those  who  are  not.  The  reader, 
however,  must  bear  with  us  a  little,  whilst  we  bring 
briefly  before  him  three  other  essays  by  Wollas- 
ton ;  they  are  all  curious,  and,  besides  their  intrin- 
sic value,  are  important  as  illustrating  the  versatil- 
ity of  his  mind,  and  the  singular  accuracy  of  all  his 
observations. 

One  of  them  is  on  the  interesting  and  poetical 
subject  of  "  Fairy  rings."  Most  persons  in  this 
country  must  be  familiar  with  the  circles  of  dark 
green  grass  which  are  frequently  seen  in  natural 
pastures,  or  on  ground  which  has  long  lain  un- 
ploughed.  They  are  particularly  abundant  on 
commons  and  in  sheep-walks,  such  as  the  chalk- 
downs  in  the  south  of  England.  Their  dimensions 
are  so  great,  and  they  are  so  symmetrical,  and  so 
much  darker  in  color  than  the  surrounding  herb- 
age, that  they  never  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of 
even  the  most  careless  passer  by.  These  circles, 
a  beautiful  rural  superstition  supposes  to  have  been 
marked  out  by  the  feet  of  fairies,  whirling  round  in 
their  midnight  dances :  they  have,  in  consequence, 
been  named  fairy  rings.  It  is  well  known,  also, 
that  they  gradually  increase  in  dimensions :  in  cer- 
tain cases,  even  by  as  much  as  two  feet  in  a  single 
year.  A  believer  in  elves  might  suppose  that  the 
fairies,  from  time  to  time,  admitted  their  children 
to  their  pastimes,  when  they  were  done  with  the 
dancing-school  and  fit  for  presentation,  or  in  other 
ways  added  new  guests  to  their  parties,  and  re- 
quired more  spacious  waltaing-ground. 

These  beautiful  and  mysterious  circles  the  chem- 
ist would  not  leave  to  the  poet.  Keats  has  com- 
plained that — 

u  There  was  a  glorious  rainbow  once  in  heaven ; 


'T  is  numbered  now  amongst  the  catalogue 
Of  common  things." 


Science,  which  would  not  spare  the  rainbow,  has 
had  no  mercy  on  the  fairy  rings ;  though,  in  truth, 
both  the  one  and  the  other  still  are,  and  ever  will  be, 
as  truly  the  possession  of  the  poet  as  they  were  of 
old.  There  is  no  one,  we  suppose,  who  does  not 
sympathize  with  the  poetical  rendering  of  the  fairy 
nng ;  and  no  one,  probably,  who  does  not  at  the 
same  time  wish  to  know  what  the  scientific  version 
is  also.  Wallaston  furnished  us  with  the  latter. 
He  was  led  to  form  the  opinion  we  are  about  to 
state,  by  noticing  "  that  some  species  of  fungi  were 
always  to  be  found  at  the  margin  of  the  dark  ring 
of  grass,  if  examined  at  the  proper  season."  This 
led  him  to  make  more  careful  observations,  and  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  formation  of  the 
ring  was  entirely  owing  to  the  action  of  the  fungi 
in  the  following  way.  In  the  centre  of  each  circle, 
a  clump  or  group  of  toadstools  or  mushrooms  had 
once  flourished,  till  the  soil,  completely  exhausted 
by  their  continued  growth  on  it,  refused  to  support 
them  any  longer.  The  following  year,  according- 
ly, the  toadstools  which  sprang  from  the  spawn  of 
the  preceding  generation,  spread  outwards  from  the 
original  spot  of  growth  towards  the  unexhausted  outer 
soil .  In  this  way,  a  barren  central  place  came  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  ring  of  fungi,  year  by  year  increasing 
in  diameter,  as  it  exhausted  the  earth  it  grew  upon, 
and  travelled  outwards  in  search  of  virgin  soil.  But 
this  was  not  all.  The  toadstools,  as  they  died,  ma- 
nured or  fertilized  the  ground,  so  that,  although  for  a 
certain  period  the  place  where  they  had  grown  was 
barren,  by-and-bye  the  grass  flourished  there  more 
luxuriantly  than  elsewhere,  and  manifested  this  by  its 
greater  length  and  deeper  color.  In  this  way,  each 
circle  of  mushrooms  came  to  be  preceded  by  a  ring 
of  withered  grass,  and  succeeded  by  one  of  the 
deepest  verdure,  and  as  the  one  increased  the  others 
did  also. 

On  Salisbury  plain,  near  Stonehenge,  where,  as 
in  a  hallowed  and  befitting  locality,  fairy  rings 
abound,  we  have  tested  the  truth  of  Wollastoirs 
view.  The  sides  of  the  low  mounds  which  cover 
that  plain  are  variegated  by  the  circles  in  question. 
A  few  are  imperfect ;  quadrants  and  semicircles ; 
the  greater  number  wonderfully  symmetrical,  and 
to  appearance  completely  circular.  The  latter  ex- 
hibit with  great  uniformity  the  phenomena  which 
Wollaston  describes.  A  plot  of  grass,  resembling 
in  tint  and  appearance  the  ordinary  herbage  of  the 
down,  stands  m  the  centre  of  a  dark  green  ring  five 
or  six  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  fringed  by  a  forest 
of  fungi,  and  they  in  their  turn  are  bounded  by  a 
circle  of  stunted,  withered  grass.  This  last  phe- 
nomenon was  quite  in  keeping  with  WoUaston's 
theory  of  the  origin  of  fairy  rings.  He  observes 
that  "  during  the  growth  of  fungi  they  so  entirely 
absorb  all  nutriment  from  the  soil  beneath,  that  the 
herbage  is  often  for  a  while  destroyed,  and  a  ring 
appears  bare  of  grass  surrounding  the  dark  ring ; 
but  after  the  fungi  have  ceased  to  appear,  the  soil 
where  they  had  grown  becomes  darker,  and  the 
grass  soon  vegetates  again  with  peculiar  vigor." 
These  views  of  Wollaston  have  been  beautifully 
confirmed  by  the  recent  researches  of  Professor 
Schlossberger  of  Tubingeu,  into  the  chemical  com- 
positions of  the  fungi,  by  which  it  appears  that 
they  contain  a  larger  quantity  of  nitrogen,  of  phos- 
phates, and  of  other  salts,  than  any  of  our  cultivat- 
ed vegetables.  Li  consequence  of  this,  they  must 
exhaust  the  soil  more  when  they  grow  on  it,  and 
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on  the  other  hand  fertilize  it  more,  when  restored  to 
it ;  than  any  other  plants.  Dr.  Schlossbergef  has 
accordingly  recommended  the  employment  of  the 
fungi  as  manures.41 

We  conclude  this  subject  by  remarking  that  our 
preat  poet,  who  had  an  eye  for  everything,  connects 
fairy  rings  and  mushrooms  together,  almost  as  if 
lie  had  anticipated  Wollaston.  Our  readers  will 
remember  the  passage  in  the  Tempest : 

"  You  demy-puppets,  that 
By  moonshine  do  the  green  sour  ringlets  make, 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites ;  and  you,  whose  pas- 
time 
Is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms." 

In  another,  and  one  of  the  most  curious  of  his 
papers,  Wollaston  again  plays  the  part  of  disen- 
chanter  of  a  poetical  fancy. 

It  is  entitled,  "  On  the  apparent  direction  of  the 
Eyes  of  a  Portrait."  Into  this  essay  we  cannot 
enter  at  length,  but  it  deserves  a  word  of  notice. 
One  large  part  of  it  is  occupied  in  showing  that  we 
are  unconsciously  guided  in  our  estimate  of  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  eyes  of  another  are  turned,  not 
merely  by  the  position  of  the  iris  (or  colored  circle) 
and  whites  of  these  eyes,  but  likewise  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  concurrent  features,  particularly  those 
which  are  more  prominent,  as  the  nose  and  fore- 
head. However  unexpected  this  statement  may  be, 
or  perplexing  the  explanation  of  it,  Wollaston  puts 
it  out  of  the  power  of  the  least  credulous  or  his 
readers  to  deny  the  fact,  by  the  plates  which  accom- 
pany his  paper.  In  these  he  shows  that  the  same 
pair  of  eyes  may  be  made  to  look  up,  or  down,  or 
to  either  side,  merely  by  altering  the  direction  of 
the  nose  and  forehead  which  accompany  them.  In 
this  paper,  also,  he  supplies  an  explanation  of  the 
familiar  fact,  that  "  if  the  eyes  of  a  portrait  look  at 
the  spectator  placed  in  front  of  the  picture,  they  ap- 
pear to  follow  him  in  every  other  direction." 

We  need  not  remind  the  reader  how  many  allu- 
sions are  made  to  this  optical  phenomenon  in  the 
works  of  our  poets  and  novelists,  with  whom  it  has 
ever  been  a  favorite  engine  for  cheering,  terrifying, 
or  instructing  their  heroes.  Here,  for  example,  is 
one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  many  references  to  it. 
When  Colonel  Everard  visited  Woodstock  lodge, 
where  an  ancient  family  portrait  hung  upon  the 
walls,  "  He  remembered  how,  when  left  alone  in 
the  apartment,  the  searching  eye  of  the  old  warrior 
seemed  always  bent  upon  his,  in  whatever  part  of 
the  room  he  placed  himself,  and  how  his  childish 
imagination  was  perturbed  at  a  phenomenon  for 
which  he  could  not  account." 

It  did  not  escape  Shakspeare.  To  take  a  single 
case.  When  Bassanio  opens  the  leaden  casket, 
and  beholds  Portia's  portrait,  he  exclaims 

"  Move  these  eyes  t 
Or  whether,  ridimj  on  the  balls  of  mine, 
Seem  they  in  motion?" 

A  beautiful  poem  of  Mrs.  Southey's,  "  On  the 
removal  of  some  Family  Portraits,"  turns  almost 
entirely  on  the  subject  we  are  discussing.  The  ex- 
planation is  very  simple.  The  only  portraits  which 
exhibit  the  ubiquity  of  look  referred  to,  are  those 
which  have  the  face  and  eyes  represented  asdirect- 
e/.  straight  forwards.  A  certain  deviation  from  ab- 
solute straightforwardness  of  look  may  occur,  with- 

*  We  have  seen  fields  lying  fallow  in  the  south  of 
IftlgUad,  because,  as  wss  alleged,  they  would  not  bear 
♦ope,  although  they  were  thickly  covered  with  edible 
Vuhrooms.  Where  the  latter  grow  freely,  wheat,  and 
the  other  grains,  are  certain  to  flourish  alee. 


out  the  phenomenon  disappearing,  although  in  that 
case  it  will  be  less  apparent ;  but  if  the  face  and 
eyes  are  much  turned  to  one  side,  it  is  not  observed. 
In  a  front  face,  the  same  breadth  of  forehead,  cheek, 
chin,  &c,  is  depicted  on  either  side  of  the  nose, 
considered  as  a  middle  line.  The  eye,  also,  is 
drawn  with  its  iris  or  colored  ring  in  the  centre, 
and  the  white  of  the  eye  shown  to  the  same  extent 
on  each  side  of  the  iris.  In  a  countenance  so  re- 
presented, if  the  eye  appear  fixed  on  the  spectator 
when  he  stands  in.  front  of  the  portrait,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  gaze  on  him,  from  whatever  point  he  re- 
gards the  picture.  If,  for  example,  he  place  him- 
self far  to  the  one  side  of  the  painting,  the  breadth 
of  the  face  will  appear  much  diminished.  But  this 
horizontal  diminution  will  tell  on  the  whole  face 
equally,  and  will  not  alter  the  relative  position  of 
its  parts.  The  nose  will  still  appear  with  as  much 
breadth  of  face  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other,  and 
therefore  stand  in  the  centre.  The  iris  will  still 
exhibit  the  same  breadth  of  white  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left,  and  continue  therefore  to  show  itself  in 
the  middle  of  the  eye.  The  countenance,  in  fact, 
will  still  be  directed  straight  forward,  and  its  ex- 
pression remain  unchanged. 

One  other  reference  will  conclude  our  discussion 
of  Wollaston 's  Essays.  The  last  paper  we  men- 
tion is,  "On  Sounds  inaudible  to  certain  ears."  Its 
object  is  to  point  out,  that  while  in  the  natural 
healthy  state  of  the  ear,  there  seems  to  be  no  limit 
to  the  power  of  discerning  low  sounds,  in  many  per- 
sons who  are  otherwise  quite  free  from  deafness,  - 
there  exists  a  total  insensibility  to  high  or  shrill 
notes,  so  that  they  are  quite  deaf  to  these.  Tito 
hearing  of  different  persons  was  found  by  Wollas- 
ton to  terminate  at  a  note  four  or  five  octaves  above 
the  middle  E  of  the  pianoforte.  His  own  hearing 
ceased  at  six  octaves  above  that  note.  Those  who 
were  thus  deaf  to  high  notes  were,  in  consequence, 
quite  insensible  to  the  chirping  of  the  grasshopper, 
the  cricket,  the  sparrow,  and  the  bat.  With  these 
observations  WoUasfon  connects  a  beautiful  specu- 
lation as  to  the  possibility  of  insects  both  emitting 
and  listening  to  shrill  sounds,  which  we  never  hear ; 
whilst  they,  in  like  manner,  are  totally  deaf  to  the 
graver  notes  which  only  affect  our  ears.  We  quote 
his  own  words  :— 

"  The  range  of  human  hearing  includes  more 
than  nine  octaves,  the  whole  of  which  are  distinct 
to  most  ears,  though  the  vibrations  of  a  note  at  the 
higher  extreme  are  six  hundred  or  seven  hundred 
times  more  frequent  than  those  which  constitute  the 
gravest  audible  sound. 

"  As  vibrations  incomparably  more  frequent  may  . 
exist,  we  may  imagine  that  animals  like  the  grylli, 
(grasshoppers,  crickets,  molecrickets,  &c.,)  whose 
powers  appear  to  commence  nearly  where  ours  ter- 
minate, may  hear  still  sharper  sounds  which  we  do 
not  know  to  exist ;  and  that  there  may  be  insects 
hearing  nothing  in  common  with  us,  but  endued 
with  the  power  of  exciting,  and  a  sense  that  hears 
the  same  vibrations  which  constitute  our  ordinary 
sounds,  but  so  remote,  that  the  animal  which  per- 
ceives them  may  be  said  to  possess  another  sense, 
agreeing  with  our  own,  solely  in  the  medium  by 
which  it  is  excited,  and  possibly  wholly  unaffected 
by  those  slower  vibrations  of  which  we  are  sen- 
sible." 

This  seems  to  us  a  striking  and  beautiful  idea, 
and  suggests  many  thoughts.  It  is  in  a  fine  sense 
a  fulfilment  of  St.  Paul's  declaration,  "  There  are, 
it  may  be,  so  many  kinds  of  voices  in  the  world, 
and  none  of  them  is  without  signification." 

Such  is  a  most  perfect  list  of  the  additions  made 
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by  a  single  philosopher  to  the  scientific  literature 
of  our  country ;  and  he  a  private  gentleman,  work- 
ing without  help  from  government  or  any  other  ex- 
trinsic aid.  Several  of  the  essays  we  have  referred 
to,  were  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
in  the  last  year  of  the  author's  life,  under  circum- 
stances which  invest  them  with  peculiar  interest. 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1828,  WoUas- 
ton became  dangerously  ill  of  the  disease  of  the 
brain,  of  which  he  died.  His  complaint  was  a 
painful  one,  and  it  speedily  showed  such  symptoms 
aa  satisfied  the  sufferer  himself  that  death  was  at 
band.  He  acted  on  the  information  as  if  the  warn- 
ing of  coming  dissolution  had  been  accompanied  by 
the  same  adviee  which  was  given  to  king  nezekiah 
io  similar  circumstances,  "  Set  thine  bouse  in  or- 
der, for  thou  shalt  die  and  not  live."  Finding  him- 
self unable  to  write  out  an  account  of  such  of  his 
discoveries  and  inventions  as  he  was  reluctant 
should  perish  with  him,  he  spent  his  numbered 
hours  in  dictating  to  an  amanuensis  an  account  of 
some  of  the  more  important  of  them.  These  part- 
ing gifts  of  a  dying  philosopher  to  his  brethren  will 
he  found  in  the  papers  bearing  his  name  which  are 
printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1839. 
We  have  placed  their  titles  at  the  bead  of  our  arti- 
cle. In  one  of  them  he  makes  a  touching  allusion 
to  the  unaccustomed  haste  which  he  had  been 
obliged  to  exhibit  in  drawing  it  up.  No  indications 
of  haste,  however,  appear  in  the  essay  in  question, 
or  in  any  of  the  others  referred  to.  One  of  them 
i»  the  account  of  the  process  for  working  platina, 
and,  like  Wollaston's  other  papers,  is  a  model  of 
what  a  physical  essay  should  be. 

These  were  not  his  only  legacies  to  science. 
Shortly  before  his  death,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  informing  him  that 
he  had  that  day  invested,  in  the  name  of  the  socie- 
ty, stock  to  the  amount  of  .£1000.  The  interest 
of  this  money  he  wished  to  be  employed  in  the  en- 
coo  ragement  of  experiments  m  natural  philosophy. 
A  WoUaston  medal  is  accordingly  given  periodi- 
cally by  the  Royal  Society. 

In  the  June  before  his  death,  he  was  proposed  as 
a  member  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  London ; 
hot,  according  to  the  rules  of  that  body,  he  could 
sot  have  been  elected  before  their  last  meeting  for 
the  year.  When  the  society  met  in  November, 
1838,  however,  the  alarming  situation  of  his  health, 
and  the  great  probability  of  his  dissolution  previous 
to  the  December  meetiog,  induced  the  council  at 
once  to  recommend  to  the  assembled  members  a  de- 
parture from  the  established  role,  and  that  the  elec- 
tion should  take  place  at  that  sitting.  This  was 
done,  and  received  the  unanimous  sanction  of  the 
meeting,  which  insisted  on  dispensing-  with  even 
the  formality  of  a  ballot.  Dr.  WoUaston,  then 
within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  acknowledged  this 
feeling  and  courteous  act  by  presenting  the  society 
with  a  valuable  telescope,  which  he  greatly  prized. 
It,  originally  belonged  to  his  father,  and  had  been 
subsequently  improved  by  the  application  to  it  of  an 
invention  of  his  own,  that  of  the  triple  achromatic 
object  glass,  a  device  on  which  astronomers  set 
great  value. 

It  is  impossible  to  turn  from  the  record  of  these 
incidents,  without  a  feeling  of  strong  admiration  of 
the  old  Roman-like  resolution  and  calm  courage 
with  which  the  suffering  philosopher  waited  for 
death.  We  are  all  too  apt  to  admire  only  the  ac- 
tive agonistic  courage  of  the  battle  field,  or  other 
arena  of  energetic  and  laborious  warfare  or  strug- 
gle ;  and  are  prone  to  let  our  imaginations  kindle 


over  pictures  of  warriors  dying  at  the  moment  of 
victory,  covered,  as  we  are  pleased  to  say,  with 
glory.  It  is  well  that  we  should  admire  these,  for 
so  noble  a  quality  as  courage  must  be  honored  in 
all  its  rightful  manifestations.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  not  a  few  who  would  prove  heroic  enough  be- 
fore a  visible  foe,  but  would  quail  before  the  solita- 
ry approach  of  the  "  last  enemy."  They  could 
endure  even  to  the  death,  when  surrounded  by 
hundreds  involved  in  the  same  peril,  and  stirred  by 
the  same  impulse  as  themselves ;  but  would  lack 
something  of  their  courage  if  the  influence  of  num- 
bers and  the  sympathy  of  fellow-sufferers  were 
gone,  and  the  excitement  of  active  and  mani- 
fest struggle  were  wanting.  There  are  not  many 
who,  laid  on  a  sick  bed  as  WoUaston  was,  and  cer- 
tain that  recovery  was  hopeless,  would  have  so 
risen  above  the  terror  of  death  u and  the  distraction 
of  pain,  as  to  work  as  if  health  were  in  possession, 
and  long  life  in  prospect.  The  great  majority 
would  think  they  did  well  if  they  submitted  to  their 
fate  with  some  show  of  decent  gravity,  and  made 
no  unmanly  complaint;  whilst  every  solace  that 
could  be  furnished  was  applied  to  smooth  the  way 
to  the  tomb.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  highly 
honor  the  resolute  man  of  science,  who  did  not  per- 
mit sickness,  or  suffering,  or  coming  death,  to  pre- 
vent him  from  putting  on  record  the  otherwise  lost 
knowledge,  which  he  thought  might  serve  the 
cause  of  truth  and  benefit  his  fellow-men. 

It  would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  inter- 
esting to  have  known  what  were  the  grounds  of 
this  notable  courage,  and  with  what  feelings  Wol- 
laston  not  only  prepared  to  leave  this  world,  but 
looked  forward  to  a  world  to  come.  We  long  to 
learn  whether  it  be  but  constitutional  calmness  and 
stoicism  such  as  a  Greek  or  Roman  might  have 
shown,  or  fortitude  such  as  only  a  Christian  can 
display,  that  we  are  called  on  to  admire  in  the  dy- 
ing philosopher.  But  none  of  those  who  alone 
were  entitled  to  speak  on  this  point  have  given  us 
information  concerning  it ;  and  we  forbear  to  form 
any  conjectures.  Whencesoever  derived,  Wollas- 
ton's steadfast  resolution  continued  to  the  end. 
When  he  was  nearly  in  the  last  agonies,  one  of  his 
friends  having  observed,  loud  enough  for  him  to 
hear,  that  he  was  not  at  the  time  conscious  of  what 
was  passing  around  him,  he  immediately  made  a 
sign  for  a  pencil  and  paper,  which  were  given  him. 
He  then  wrote  down  some  figures,  and,  afteT  cast- 
ing up  the  sum,  returned  them.  The  amount  was 
right.  He  died  on  the  twenty-second  of  Decem- 
ber, 1828,  aged  sixty-two,  a  few  months  before  his 
great  scientific  contemporaries,  Sir  Humphrey 
feavy  and  Dr.  Thomas  Young.  After  death,  it 
appeared  that  that  portion  of  the  brain  from  which 
the  optic  nerve  arises  was  occupied  by  a  large  tu- 
mor. If  we  are  right  in  thinking  that  the  singular 
one-sided  blindness  from  which  he  sometimes  suf- 
fered was  an  early  symptom  of  this  malady,  it  must 
have  proceeded  very  Blowly,  for  his  paper  on  the 
semi-decussation  of  the  optic  nerves  was  published 
in  1834.  It  is  interesting  for  the  sake  of  psycholo- 
gy to  know,  that  in  spite  of  the  extensive  cerebral 
disease  referred  to,  Wollaston's  faculties  were  un- 
clouded to  the  last. 

There  remains  but  little  to  be  told.  No  pic- 
turesque incidents  or  romantic  stories  adorn  Wol- 
laston's biography,  and  but  few  characteristic  anec- 
dotes have  been  preserved.  His  days  were  spent 
with  entire  devotion  to  science,  between  his  labora- 
tory and  his  library.  For  it  was  little  better  than 
an  extension  of  this,  that  he  was  a  diligent  attend* 
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ant  on  the  meetings  of  the  Royal,  the  Geological, 
and  other  societies,  and  took  a  keen  interest  in 
their  proceedings.  Occasional  excursions  to  the 
country  appear  to  have  been  his  only  recreation. 
These  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  prosecuting 
geology,  which  was  a  favorite  study,  and,  during 
the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life,  enabled  him  to 
gratify  the  love  for  angling  with  which  Sir  H.  Davy 
had  infected  him. 

His  reluctance,  or  rather  positive  refusal,  to  ad- 
mit even  friends  to  his  laboratory  has  already  been 
referred  to.  Plato  is  said  to  have  written  above 
the  door  of  his  study,  "  Let  no  one  who  is  not  a 
mathematician  enter.'1  Had  Wollaston  placed  an 
inscription,  or  rather  a  proscription,  above  the  door 
of  his  laboratory,  it  would  have  been  still  more 
brief  and  comprehensive.  "  Let  no  one  enter." 
It  is  related  that  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance, 
having  been  left  by  the  servant  to  ramble  from  one 
room  to  another  till  he  should  be  ready  to  see  him, 
penetrated  into  the  laboratory.  The  doctor,  on 
coming  in,  discovered  the  intrusion ;  but  not  suffer- 
ing himself  to  express  all  he  felt  on  the  occasion, 
took  his  friend  by  the  arm,  and  having  led  him  to 
the  most  sacred  spot  in  the  room,  said—'*  Mr.  P., 
do  you  see  that  furnace!  "  "I  do."  "Then 
make  a  profound  bow  to  it,  for  as  this  is  the  first 
time,  it  will  also  be  the  last  time,  of  your  seeing 
it." 

This  hermetically  sealed  laboratory  is  known  to 
have  been  of  small  dimensions.  It  did  not  require 
to  be  large,  for  Wollaston's  researches  were  sys- 
tematically prosecuted  on  a  scale  of  nearly  micro- 
scopic minuteness.  He  was  celebrated  for  the  al- 
most atomic  quantities  of  matter  on  which  he 
wrought  to  as  much  good  purpose  as  other  men  on 
hundreds  of  grains.  His  demonstration  of  the 
identity  of  columbium  and  tantalum  was  founded 
upon  the  examination  of  a  very  few  grains  of  two 
rare  minerals.  His  detection  of  titanium  in  the 
iron  slags  was  effected  on  equally  small  quanti- 
ties. 

Dr.  Paris  mentions,  in  his  life  of  Davy,  that  a 
foreign  philosopher  once  called  upon  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton with  letters  of  introduction,  and  expressed  an 
anxious  desire  to  see  his  laboratory.  "  Certainly," 
lie  replied ;  and  immediately  produced  a  small  tray 
containing  some  glass  tubes,  a  blow-pipe,  two  or 
three  watch-glasses,  a  slip  of  platina,  and  a  few 
test-tubes.  It  is  added  by  the  same  gentleman, 
that  Wollaston  appeared  to  take  great  delight  in 
showing  by  what  small  means  he  could  produce  great 
results.  Shortly  after  he  had  inspected  the  grand 
galvanic  battery  constructed  by  Mr.  Children,  and 
had  witnessed  some  of  those  brilliant  phenomena 
of  combustion  which  its  powers  produced,  he  acci- 
dentally met  a  brother  chemist  in  the  street.  Seis- 
ing his  button,  (his  constant  habit  when  speaking 
•on  any  subject  of  interest,)  he  led  him  into  a  se- 
cluded corner,  when,  taking  from  his  waistcoat 
•pocket  a  tailor's  thimble,  which  contained  a  galvanic 
arrangement,  and  pouring  into  it  the  contents  of  a 
•small  vial,  he  instantly  heated  a  platina  wire  to  a 
white  heat. 

Wollaston  was  fond  of  amassing  money :  there 
have  not,  indeed,  been  wanting  accusations  to  the 
effect,  that  if  he  had  Bought  less  after  wealth,  he 
would  have  done  more  for  science.  How  far 
these  charges  are  true,  we  have  no  means  of  judg- 
ing, as  it  does  not  appear  from  the  published  ac- 
counts, in  what  exact  way  he  made  his  money. 
That  it  was  chiefly  by  the  platina  process  is  cer- 
tain, but  whether  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture 


himself,  or  only  superintended  it,  we  do  not  know. 
On  this  point  we  would  only  remark,  that  there  is 
something,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  partial  and 
unfair  in  the  way  in  which  obloquy  is  cast  upon 
men  of  science,  if  they  appropriate  to  themselves 
some  of  the  wealth  which  their  discoveries  procure 
for  others.  If  a  successful  naval  or  military  hero 
is  lavishly  pensioned  out  of  the  public  purse,  no 
one  complains.  It  is  not  thought  strange  that  a 
great  painter  or  sculptor,  whilst  he  justly  declares 
his  productions  are  worth  untold  gold,  should  nev- 
ertheless demand  a  modicum  of  coin  from  his  ad- 
mirers. Neither  is  the  poet  or  musician  blamed 
who  sells  his  works  to  the  highest  bidder.  But  if  a 
chemist,  for  whom  there  are  few  pensions  and  no 
peerages,  think  to  help  out  a  scanty  or  insufficient 
income  by  manufacturing  gunpowder  like  Davy,  or 
magnesia  like  Henry,  or  malleable  platina  like 
Wollaston,  or  guano  like  Liebig,  the  detractors  as- 
sail him  at  once.  He  has  lowered  the  dignity  of 
his  science,  and,  it  would  seem,  should  starve, 
rather  than  degrade  his  vocation.  That  vocation, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  the  practical  fruits  of  his  own 
labors  are  concerned,  is  to  be  a  kind  of  jackal,  to 
start  game  which  others  are  to  follow,  a  beagle, 
to  hunt  down  prey  which  others  may  devour. 
Surely  there  is  but  scanty  justice  here,  and  some 
forgetfulne88  of  a  sacred  text,  "  Thou  shah  not 
muzzle  the  mouth  of  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the 
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We  are  no  advocates  of  a  sordid  spirit  in  men  of 
science,  neither  do  we  lament  that  government  is 
less  liberal  to  them  in  this  than  in  other  countries. 
When  we  look  at  the  roll  of  our  illustrious  men, 
we  see  little  reason  to  regret  that  they  have  not  the 
grants  which  France,  Germany,  and  Russia  so 
freely  bestow  Neither  system  is  perfect,  and  our 
own,  with  all  its  faults,  works  well.  But  private 
enterprise  must  manifestly  supplement  the  deficien- 
cies of  government  aid.  It  is  therefore  unfair  to 
blame  an  un pensioned,  unplaced  chemist  like 
Wollaston,  if  he  secure  an  income  by  his  indepen- 
dent labor.  To  manufacture  platina  may  be,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  a  less  dignified  occupation 
than  practising  medicine,  but  it  left  the  man  of 
science  much  more  leisure  for  his  studies  than 
physic  would  have  done,  and  paid  him  a  great  deal 
better. 

We  will  not,  however,  take  it  on  us  to  affirm 
that  Wollaston  might  not  have  been  content  with 
less  than  30,000/.  Perhaps,  and  probably  he 
might  have  been,  though  we  know  too  little  of  his 
circumstances  to  be  able  to  judge  exactly  on  that 
point.  That  he  did  not  selfishly  hoard  his  money 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  anecdote, 
which  is  declared  to  be  authentic.  Having  been 
applied  to  by  a  gentleman,  who  was  involved  by 
unexpected  difficulties,  to  procure  him  some  govern- 
ment situation,  Dr.  Wollaston's  reply  was — "  I 
have  lived  to  sixty  without  asking  a  single  favor 
from  men  in  office,  and  it  is  not  after  that  age  that 
I  shall  be  induced  to  do  so,  even  were  it  to  serve  a 
brother.  If  the  enclosed  can  be  of  use  to  you  in 
your  present  difficulties,  pray  accept  it,  for  it  is 
much  at  your  service."  The  enclosed  was  a 
cheque  for  ten  thousand  pounds. 

In  attempting  further  to  illustrate  Wollaston's 
character,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  device  so 
common  with  biographers,  of  comparing  him  with 
some  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  same  pur- 
suits as  himself.  A  natural  and  admirable  occa- 
sion for  doing  so,  such  as  Plutarch  would  havo  de- 
lighted in,  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  Wollaston 
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and  Davy  were  contemporaries  and  friends.  It  ia 
difficult  to  imagine  a  greater  contrast  than  that 
between  the  eager,  imaginative  poet-chemist,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  austere,  unimpassioned, 
monk-philosopher  on  the  other.  Davy  was  a  man 
of  sanguine,  enthusiastic  temperament,  overflowing 
with  life  and  animation  ;  Wollaston 's  nature  was 
aa  still  and  unmoved  as  the  bosom  of  a  lake  hidden 
from  the  wind  ia  the  recesses  of  a  cavern.  The 
former  was  a  spoiled  child  of  natare  and  of  fortune, 
and  greedy  of  applause.  He  delighted  in  the 
approving  smiles  of  ladies,  and  was  flattered  by  the 
notice  of  the  great.  It  was  a  source  of  pain  to  him 
that  he  was  not  of  good  family.  Wollaston  was  a 
disappointed  man.  He  begged  one  boon  from  his 
brethren,  the  physicianship  of  an  hospital ;  when 
that  was  refused  him,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his 
laboratory,  and  rejoiced,  when  sixty  years  old,  that 
he  woald  not  ask  a  favor,  even  for  a  brother.  He 
was  indifferent  to  the  notice  of  all  but  scientific 
persons,  and  avoided  every  occasion  of  attracting 
popular  attention. 

Their  characters  as  philosophers  were  as  differ- 
ent as  their  tastes  and  habits  as  men.  Davy  had 
far  greater  originating  power,  boldness  of  specula- 
tion, and  faculty  of  generalization ;  and  he  showed 
great  skill  in  realizing  his  ideas.  Wollaston  ex- 
celled Davy  in  extent  of  scientific  accomplishment, 
in  minute  accuracy  of  observation,  and  in  closeness 
of  reasoning.  He  wrought  out  his  conceptions 
with  singular  ingenuity,  and  brought  the  utmost 
mechanical  experience  and  dexterity  to  the  solution 
of  difficult  questions.  Both  were  good  artists  and 
manipulators,  but  Wollaston  was  much  the  better 
of  the  two.  Davy  was  very  ingenious  in  devising, 
but  reckless  and  inexperienced  in  constructing. 
Wallaston  excelled  him  in  ingenuity,  and,  more- 
over, was  a  first-rate  workman. 

The  mode  in  which   they  reached  their  dis- 
coveries was  as  dissimilar  as  the  subjects  which 
they  selected.    Davy  considered  the  faintest  analo- 
gy worth  pursuing.    Possibilities  were  with  him 
probabilities;    probabilities    truths.     Wollaaton's 
idea  of  a  troth  was  not  so  much  something  proved 
true,  but  something  which  could  not  be  proved  not 
to  be  true.     His  most  positive  yes  was  often  a  not 
no,  rather  than  a  hearty  yea  and  amen.    When 
Davy  took  up  an  inquiry,  it  was  with  the  highest 
hopes  and  visions  of  success.    If  he  gained  his 
end,  he  was  greatly  elated,  if  he  failed,  he  was 
correspondingly  depressed.    Wollaston  set  about  a 
scientific  undertaking  more  as  if  it  were  a  matter 
of  dnty,  than  an  occupation  which  by  its  result 
could  possibly  give  him  pain  or  pleasure.    His 
pulse  probably  never  quickened  or  slackened  a 
neat  in  consequence  of  success  or  failure.    When 
Davy  discovered  potassium,  his  delight  and  agi- 
tation were  so  great,  that  he  enrolled  the  fact  in 
his  note-book  in  an  almost  illegible  scrawl.    Wol- 
laston would  have  written  the  announcement  in  his 
roundest  hand.    With  Davy ,  the  end  of  the  inquiry 
was  the  great  object ;  the  shortest  way  by  which 
it  could  be  reached  was  the  best.    The  means  by 
which  it  was  arrived  at,  were  io  themselves  indif- 
ferent.   He  hastened  impetuously  to  reach  the 
goal.     For  Wollaston,  the  journey  had  interest, 
whatever  might  be  its  conclusion.    He  hated  to 
make  a  false  or  doubtful  move,  though  it  might 
advance  him  towards  his  ultimate  object.    Each 
stage  of  the  undertaking  was,  for  the  time,  the 
entire  subject  of  concern.    He  travelled  leisurely 
along,  breaking  new  ground  with  the  utmost  cau- 


tion, fastidious  about  every  step  of  the  journey.  A 
sufficient  pathway  would  not  content  him,  though 
no  one  might  follow  his  steps.  He  must  stop,  and 
make  it  a  perfect  road.  The  one  philosopher  was 
like  the  stag-hound  running  down  the  game  his 
keen  eve  got  sight  of,  by  speed  of  foot  and  nirable- 
ness  of  limb,  or  missing  it  altogether.  The  other 
resembled  the  blood-hound  following  leisurely  on 
the  trail  of  his  prey ;  slow,  comparatively,  in  his 
movements,  and  with  eves  fixed  upon  the  ground, 
but  certain  never  to  quit  the  chase,  or  to  make  one 
false  step  till  he  was  up  with  his  victim.  Davy's 
genins  was  like  the  burning  thunderbolt  whose 
forces  he  did  so  much  to  explain.  Attracted  only 
by  towering  and  lofty  things,  it  smote  down  from 
the  zenith,  prostrating  maiden  citadels,  and  scat- 
tering in  dust,  or  dissipating  in  fiery  drops,  what- 
soever opposed  h.  Wollaston '8  genius  was  like 
the  light,  whose  laws  he  so  much  loved  to  study. 
It  was  not,  however,  the  blazing  light  of  day  that 
it  resembled,  but  the  still  moonlight,  as  ready  with 
clear  but  cold  radiance  to  shine  in,  on  a  solitary 
obscure  chamber,  as  able  to  illuminate  with  its 
unburning  beams,  every  dark  and  stately  hall 
of  the  closed  fortresses  where  Nature  keeps  her 
secrets. 

In  their  habits  of  laboratory  working  and  mani- 
pulation, Davy  and  Wollaston  have  been  compared 
to  the  painters,  Michael  Angelo  and  Teniers ;  the 
former,  reckless,  impetuous,  and  turbulent  in  his 
mode  of  producing  results ;  the  latter,  minute, 
microscopic,  precise,  and  accurate,  even  in  the 
smallest  details.  The  comparison  is  just  so  far, 
but  it  either  elevates  Davy  too  high,  or  degrades 
Wollaston  too  low.  Davy  devising  his  safety 
lamp,  after  a  few  rapidly  performed  experiments, 
may  be  the  Michael  Angelo,  contrasted  with  Wol- 
laston, the  Teniers,  slowly  perfecting  a  process  for 
drawing  out  a  capillary  gold  wire.  But  Wollas- 
ton, solving  by  means  of  a  little  telescope  of  his 
own  adaptation,  the  problem  of  the  existence  of  an 
atmosphere  round  the  sun,  contrasted  with  Davy 
discovering  potassium  by  means  of  a  gigantic  vol- 
taic battery,  and  every  other  aid  and  appliance  to 
boot,  must  be  called  (as  an  artist  friend  suggests) 
at  least  a  Correggio,  whilst  the  latter  is  styled 
rather  a  Titian  than  a  Miehael  Angelo.  Davy  and 
Wollaston  were  men  of  most  marked  individuality 
of  character,  and  giants  both.  The  youthful  stu- 
dent will  do  well  who  accepts  the  guidance  of 
either.  He  will  do  better,  if  like  Faraday,  he 
unite  the  excellences  of  both. 

To  these  attempts  to  bring  out  Wollaaton's 
character  by  contrasts  with  that  of  his  great  con- 
temporary, we  would  add  a  word  or  two  concern- 
ing his  likeness  indisposition  to  another  of  our  dis- 
tinguished men  of  science.  Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  life  of  the  Honorable  Henry 
Cavendish  will  acknowledge  that  he  and  Wollas- 
ton resembled  each  other  greatly.  In  both  there 
was  the  same  austerity,  taciturnity  and  reserve ; 
the  same  extreme  caution  in  drawing  conclusions, 
and  exact  precision  in  stating  them ;  the  same 
catholicity  of  tastes  as  regarded  their  philosophical 
pursuits  ;  the  same  relish  for  scientific  society  and 
dislike  to  any  other;  the  same  indifference  to 
applause  ;  the  same  frugal  habits ;  the  same  can- 
dor and  justice  towards  other  men  of  science  ;  and 
the  same  strong  love  of  truth  and  perfect  integrity. 
And  as  in  life  they  were  alike,  so  in  death  they 
were  not  divided.  The  closing  moments  of  the 
one,  were  marked  by  the  same  kind  of  calm 
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courage  and  serenity  which  distinguished  the  death- 
bed of  the  other.  Cavendish  and  Wollastou  might 
in  truth  have  been  twin  brothers. 

In  contrasting  Wollaston  with  Davy,  and  in  com- 
paring him  with  Cavendish,  we  have  not  willingly 
overstated  matters.  But  all  such  attempts  partake 
more  or  less  of  rhetorical  artifice,  and  convey  at 
best  but  a  partial  and  imperfect  idea  of  the  character 
of  any  individual.  No  man  is  exactly  the  opposite 
or  exactly  the  image  of  another.  If  his  name  be 
worth  preserving  at  all,  his  individuality  must  be 
marked,  and  should  be  susceptible  of  definition  and 
demonstration.  It  seems  to  us  that  three  predomi- 
nant qualities  determined  the  scope  of  Wollaston 's 
genius.  The  statement  of  these  will  perhaps  in 
some  degree  explain  the  comparatively  slight  im- 
pression which  he  has  made  on  science,  and  the 
partial  oblivion  into  which  his  name  has  already 
fallen. 

We  remark  first,  that,  in  common  with  all  great 
observers  in  physics,  he  possessed  a  keen  intellect, 
a  well-balanced  judgment,  a  most  retentive  memory, 
rapidity  and  readiness  in  discerning  analogies,  great 
power  of  analysis  and  also  of  generalization,  perse- 
verance in  working  out  ideas  once  started,  and 
practical  skill  in  effecting  their  realization. 

To  hold  in  check  these  estimable  qualities,  there 
existed  in  the  first  place  a  quite  inordinate  caution, 
which  never  permitted  them  to  range  freely  over  the 
domains  of  science.  Wollaston's  caution  was  of  a 
peculiar  kind.  It  was  not  the  wariness  of  timidity 
or  self-distrust.  He  was  in  all  respects  a  coura- 
geous man.  and  had  much  more  self-reliance  than 
Davy.  The  uoldneas  of  a  speculation  would  not 
have  deterred  him  from  entertaining  it.  It  would, 
in  truth,  have  been  neither  a  recommendation  nor 
an  objection  to  any  suggestion.  Fearlessness  or 
timidity,  as  evinced  in  a  hypothesis  or  theory,  were 
qualities  intangible  to  science,  which  was  only  con- 
cerned with  the  question,  was  the  speculation  true, 
or  was  it  not? 

It  was  untruth  that  Wollaston  so  greatly  dreaded ; 
and  the  fear  of  it  made  him  prone  to  underestimate 
the  positive  worth  of  any  fact.  An  inquiry  thus  be- 
came for  him  a  very  tedious  and  protracted  affair.  It 
was  not  sufficient  that  a  fact,  perhaps  quite  inci- 
dental to  the  main  object,  and  what  other  men 
would  have  called  trivial,  was  true  enough  for  the 
use  he  had  to  make  of  it.  It  must  be  true  enough 
for  every  purpose  it  could  be  applied  to :  in  a  word, 
positively  and  absolutely  true.  Wollaston  was  thus 
like  a  man  crossing  a  river  by  casting  in  stepping- 
stones,  but  who  would  not  be  content,  that,  with 
here  and  there  a  pretty  long  leap,  and  now  and 
then  a  plash  and  a  wetting,  he  should  get  across. 
He  must  stop  and  square  and  set  each  stone,  before 
he  stepped  on  to  the  next,  and  so  measure  his  way 
to  the  other  Bide.  Yet  the  stones  were  no  more  to 
him  than  to  other  travellers.  To  cross  the  river 
was  his  object  as  well  as  theirs.  The  stepping- 
stones  were  only  the  means  to  that.  But  they 
were  doubtful  and  uncertain  means,  if  carelessly 
arranged.  Many  would  reach  the  opposite  side  in 
safety,  but  a  single  pilgrim  might  be  washed 
away  and  drowned.  Wollaston  made  a  pathway 
safe  even  for  the  blind. 

Davy,  when  he  discovered  potassium,  argued 
somewhat  thus :  It  is  probable  for  several,  or  (as 
he  would  say)  for  many  reasons,  that  potash  and 
soda  are  the  oxides  of  metals.  It  is  also  probable 
that  electricity,  which  can  decompose  so  many 
things,  will  be  able  to  decompose  them.  He  tried 
if  it  would,  and  discovered  some  dozen  new  metals. 


Wollaston  would  have  said,  it  is  possible  thai  the 
alkalies  contain  metals,  and  possible  also  that  elec- 
tricity could  separate  them.  But  at  that  point  he 
would  have  stopped  to  array  the  probabilities 
against  both  ideas  proving  true ;  and  these  would 
have  appeared  so  strong  that  he  would  never  have 
gone  further. 

All  discoverers,  with  the  exception  of  the  very 
highest,  such  as  Newton,  take  a  great  deal  for 
granted.  They  advance  not  by  steps,  but  by 
strides,  and  often  gain  their  ends  in  strange  ways. 
The  new  country  in  which  they  land  themselves 
and  their  brethren,  is  reached  by  some  bold  attempt 
which  is  soon  stigmatized  as  illegitimate  and  un- 
worthy. The  new  country,  however,  is  there  for 
all  that,  and  more  legitimate  and  worthy  methods 
of  approach  are  soon  discovered.  We  have  Liebig 
for  example,  in  our  own  day,  accused  of  assuming 
doctrines  that  he  cannot  prove ;  and  of  giving  us 
hypotheses  as  thoroughly  established  generalix*- 
tions.  Now  and  then  he  is  provoked  to  return 
some  indignant  rejoinder  to  the  bitter  denunciations 
of  his  angry  critics.  But  they  make  no  abiding 
impression  on  the  eager  German,  who  replies  wit£ 
fresh  assumptions  and  new  hypotheses,  more  ag- 
gravating than  before.  His  successors  will  doubt* 
less  weed  out  of  his  syBtem  as  useless  many  things 
which  he  counts  as  essential  to  it,  and  establish  as 
only  partially  just  much  that  he  believes  to  be  abso- 
lutely true.  But  if  Liebig  had  stopped  like  Wol- 
laston to  render  each  step  in  his  progress  incontro- 
vertible, organic  chemistry  would  be  infinitely  less 
advanced  than  it  is  at  the  present  day. 

Had  Wollaston  been  a  man  of  as  grand  and  as 
fine  intellect  as  Newton,  his  caution  would  not  have 
prevented  him  being  a  great  discoverer ;  but  with 
faculties  much  more  limited  than  his,  he  had  caution 
equally  great.  Accordingly,  although  he  had  the 
start  of  Davy  in  electricity,  and  knew  that  science 
thoroughly,  he  allowed  the  latter  to  carry  off*  the 
greater  number  of  the  trophies  in  galvanic  discovery. 
He  detected  for  himself  the  law  of  combination  in 
multiple  proportion,  and  might  have  extended  it 
into  such  a  scheme  as  Dalton  embodied  in  his 
atomic  hypothesis.  Wollaston  was  infinitely  better 
qualified  than  Dalton  to  investigate  by  experiment, 
laws  of  combination.  But  he  stopped  with  the  dis- 
covery of  the  one  law,  and  did  not  even  publish 
that,  till  Dalton  had  made  it  known  along  with  sev- 
eral others. 

But  characteristic  as  caution  was  of  Wollaston, 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  was  more  strongly 
marked  in  him  than  in  many  other  philosophers. 
Black,  and  still  more  Cavendish,  were  as  cautious 
as  he  was.  We  must  look  farther,  before  we 
can  sufficiently  account  for  the  apparently  small 
amount  of  fruit  which  his  life  of  scientific  labor 
yielded. 

We  would  indicate  as  the  second  feature  in  Wol- 
laston's mind  which  prevented  his  effecting  greater 
achievements,  the  versatility  of  his  tastes.  There 
was  scarcely  a  science  which  he  had  not  studied 
and  was  not  competent  to  extend.  His  Cambridge 
education  gave  him  a  taste  for  mathematics  and  the 
mathematico-physical  sciences.  From  his  father  he 
inherited  a  fondness  for  astronomy,  and  by  him  he 
was  probably  initiated  into  its  mysteries  from  his 
earliest  years.  No  man  can  be  long  an  astronomer 
without  feeling  it  necessary  to  study  geology: 
Wollaston  accordingly  became  a  geologist.  Nei- 
ther will  any  one  make  use  of  telescopes  without 
becoming  anxious  to  understand  and  to  improve 
their  construction:  all  astronomers,  accordingly. 
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ire  students  of  optics.  Wollaston  was  a  most  dili- 
gent one.  None  of  these  sciences,  however,  will 
support  their  votaries:  our  philosopher  accord- 
ingly studied  medicine.  This  introduced  him  to 
anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  botany,  and  chem- 
istry, on  each  of  which  he  published  papers. 

Davy  had  a  most  imperfect  acquaintance  with  all 
the  sciences,  except  chemistry  and  electricity. 
Wollaston  knew  them  all,  and  worked  at  them  by 
turns.  A  list  of  some  of  his  papers  which  we  have 
not  commented  upon  will  show  how  impartially  he 
distributed  his  attention.  The  Bakcrian  lecture 
tor  1803 :  "  Observations  of  the  quantity  of  hori- 
aontal  refraction ;  with  a  method  of  measuring  the 
dip  at  sea  ."—The  Bakerian  lecture  for  1806 :  "  On 
the  force  of  percussion."  The  Croonian  lecture 
for  1810 :  "  On  muscular  motion,  sea-sickness,  and 
carriage  exercise."  The  Bakerian  lecture  for 
1813:  "On  the  elementary  particles  of  certain 
crystals."  "On  a  method  of  freezing  at  a  dis- 
tance." "  On  a  method  of  drawing  extremely  fine 
wires."  "On  a  periscopic  camera  obscura  and 
microscope. "  "  Cm  a  method  of  cutting  rock  crys- 
tal for  micrometers."  "On  gouty  concretions." 
"  On  the  concentric  adjustment  of  a  triple-object 
glass,"  &c.  &c.  &c.  The  reader  will  add  to 
these,  those  named  or  discussed  in  our  article  al- 
ready. 

Davy  was  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  the  two 
sciences  he  knew,  and  in  consequence,  greatly  ex- 
tended them.  Wollaston  had  the  "  open  sesame  " 
to  them  all,  and  the  result  was,  that  he  did  a  little 
for  every  one.  He  who  divides  his  fortune  into  a 
number  of  small  bequests,  and  leaves  one  to  each 
of  those  who  have  a  claim  on  him,  is  thanked  for 
the  time,  but  speedily  forgotten.  But  when  a  man 
gives  his  all  to  a  single  great  object,  it  embalms 
his  memory.  Wollaston  has  passed  from  men's 
notice.     Davy  is  immortal. 

There  remains,  however,  a  third  characteristic 
to  be  noticed  before  we  can  understand  all  that 
biassed  Wollaston,  and  turned  his  thoughts  away 
from  great  scientific  actions.  We  allude  to  his 
wonderful  inventiveness  and  mechanical  ingenu- 
ity. We  call  it  wonderful,  because,  with  the 
exception  of  James  Watt,  Hooke,  and  a  very  few 
others,  Wollaston  surpassed  all  his  scientific  coun- 
trymen in  this  respect,  and  there  are  not  many  for- 
eign natural  philosophers  who  could  be  placed 
above  him.  Without  entering  into  any  detailed 
proof  of  this,  we  only  remind  the  reader  that  he 
was  the  inventor  of  the  reflecting  goniometer,  the 
camera  lucida,  the  dip  sector,  the  cryophorus ;  of  a 
micrometer,  of  various  improvements  on  the  micro- 
scope, on  the  common  eye-glass,  on  the  camera 
obscura,  and  of  one  most  important  one  on  the  tele- 
scope ;  of  the  method  of  rendering  platina  mallea- 
ble, of  a  method  of  drawing  extremely  fine  wires, 
of  a  method  of  comparing  the  light  of  the  sun  with 
that  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  of  many  others  which 
we  cannot  stop  to  mention.  In  addition  to  these 
special  inventions,  his  papers  are  filled  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  most  ingenious  and  original  contriv- 
ances for  securing  the  ends  he  had  in  view.  When 
he  became  an  angler,  he  astonished  his  friends  by 
many  curious  devices  for  overcoming  difficulties  in 
the  new  art  he  had  taken  up. 

It  must  have  come  within  the  observation  of 
most  persons,  that  very  ingenious  mechanical  con- 
trivers find  the  greatest  pleasure  in  giving  birth  to 
inventions,  and,  where  no  other  and  higher  taste 
divides  their  inclinations,  and  no  pressing  duty 
occupies  their  time,  often  devote  themselves  en- 


tirely to  the  gratification  of  their  talent.  It  is  most 
natural  that  they  should  do  so.  There  are  few  in- 
tellectual pleasures  greater  than  that  of  being  cre- 
ators, even  to  the  extent  that  man  may  be  one. 
The  feeling  of  exultation  with  which  the  poet,  the 
painter,  or  the  musician,  rejoices  over  the  offspring 
of  his  genius,  is  shared,  though  in  a  lower  degree, 
by  the  inventor  whose  new  instrument  or  method 
is  as  much  a  creation,  the  embodiment  and  monu- 
ment of  an  idea  or  ideas,  as  the  poem,  or  the  pic- 
ture, or  the  oratorio.  In  many  men,  ingenuity  goes 
no  further  than  devising.  They  are  not  craftsmen, 
to  execute  their  plans;  and  to  give  them  to  work- 
men would  involve  too  costly  a  gratification  of  their 
wishes.  But  Wollaston  was  an  excellent  work- 
man; his  hand  was  as  ready  to  construct  as  his 
brain  to  invent ;  and  they  went  together.  There 
was  thus  a  twofold  temptation  to  gratify  his  inven- 
tive powers ;  and  he  did  gratify  them  to  the  utmost : 
but  time  so  spent  was  often  little  better  than  thrown 
away.  We  rejoice  that  he  invented  a  reflecting 
goniometer,  and  supplied  an  achromatic  object  glass 
for  the  telescope,  and  we  do  not  grudge  the  camera 
lucida ;  but  as  for  the  not  very  important  improve- 
ment of  spectacles,  microscopes,  and  cameras  ob- 
scurae,  they  might  have  safely  been  left  to  be  made 
by  a  duller  man,  when  it  appeared  they  were 
wanted.  It  was  putting  Pegasus  in  the  yoke,  or 
setting  Samson  to  grind  at  the  mill,  to  waste  Wol- 
laston vs  energies  on  such  work.  His  case  should 
be  a  warning  to  young  scientific  men  who  have  a 
great  mechanical  turn,  to  take  care  that  h  does  not 
warp  them  aside  from  higher  objects,  and  convert 
them  into  mere  instrument-makers.  When  we 
think  how  many  inventions  are  only  works  of 
supererogation,  no  better  than  Rob  Roy's  self-act- 
ing pistol,  which  was  to  protect  the  entrance  into 
a  leather  purse ;  or  useless  toys,  like  the  recent 
Eureka  machine,  for  making  nonsense  Latin  hex- 
ameters, or  of  the  most  circumscribed  application, 
like  patent  needle-threaders :  we  cannot  but  wish 
that  each  inventor  would  pause,  and  ask  whether 
there  is,  or  will  be  any  need  or  demand  for  what  he 
is  about  to  devise,  before  he  proceeds  to  execute  his 
project.  Many  of  Wollaston's  inventions  are  now 
forgotten  or  superseded. 

The  restraint  and  distraction  of  faculty  which 
these  three  influences  occasioned,  were  fatal  to 
Wollaston's  being  a  distinguished  or  systematic 
discoverer.  His  inordinate  intellectual  caution  kept 
him  from  giving  to  the  world  any  great  generaliza- 
tion. Had  he  attempted  one,  he  would  have  spent 
a  lifetime  in  establishing  it  to  his  own  satisfaction. 
His  acquaintance  with  most  of  the  physical  sciences 
induced  him,  instead  of  dedicating  his  life  to  the 
establishment  of  some  one  great  theory  in  a  single 
branch  of  knowledge,  to  pursue  many  inquiries  in 
each ;  these  were  sufficiently  limited  in  scope  to  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  satisfactory  even  to  his  fas- 
tidious, skeptical  spirit,  in  a  reasonable  time.  His 
mechanical  ingenuity  constantly  tempted  him  to 
improve  some  one  of  the  thousand  instruments  of 
physical  science  which  are  not  perfect. 

He  must  nevertheless  be  counted  great,  on  the 
ground  of  the  multitude  of  single  works  which  he 
executed  so  ably.  He  will  stand  in  the  second 
rank  of  great  physical  philosophers,  along  with 
Black  and  Cavendish,  Davy  and  Dal  ton. 

The  portraits  of  Wollaston  represent  him  as  ft 
grave,  silent,  meditative  man  :  one  who  would  excite 
much  sincere  respect,  but  little  enthusiastic  affee- 
tion,  among  those  who  knew  him. .  He  led  a  sofi  • 
tary  life,  and  was  never  married. 
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His  senses  were  peculiarly  acute,  a  valuable  pos- 
session to  a  physical  philosopher.  Some,  indeed, 
have  dwelt  upon  the  acuteness  of  Wollaston's  senses 
as  the  source  of  his  greatness  as  an  inventor  and 
discoverer.  Others  have  indignantly  affirmed  that 
it  was  wronging  a  great  philosopher  to  ascribe  his 
triumphs  over  nature,  merely  to  his  having  had  a 
sharp  eye  and  nimble  fingers.  The  dispute  seems 
a  needless  and  a  foolish  one.  That  Wollaston  had 
very  acute  bodily  senses,  has  been  certified  to  us  by 
himself,  and  by  those  who  were  his  associates. 
But  if  any  one  think  that  the  mere  possession  of 
these  will  make  a  man  a  Wollaston,  let  him  only 
consider  that  there  is  not  a  Red  Indian  or  an  Esqui- 
maux who  can  distinguish  a  white  hare  from  the 
white  snow  around  it,  who  does  not  at  least  equal, 
if  not  far  surpass,  the  philosopher  in  acuteness  of 
bodily  senses. 

On  the  other  hsfhd,  it  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  unwise  to  despise  the  gifts  of  sensitive  bod- 
ily organs,  and  to  leave  out  of  consideration  the 
influence  of  the  physical  element  in  determining  the 
character  of  men.  Soul  and  body  must  be  present 
in  certain  though  varying  proportions,  to  suit  us  for 
our  special  vocations ;  and  the  elements  must  be  as 
kindly,  though  differently  mixed,  to  give  the  world 
assurance  of  a  physical  philosopher  as  of  a  poet  or 
a  statesman.  Wollaston,  like  most  of  his  distin- 
guished fellow-men,  owed  a  great  deal  to  his  body, 
but  a  great  deal  more  to  his  soul. 

From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  will  be 
manifest  that  our  philosopher  was  not  what  most 
people  would  term  an  amiable  person.  He  was, 
however,  a  just  and  most  honorable  man ;  candid, 
open,  and  nee  from  envy.  Of  this,  many  proofs 
might  be  given.  We  have  already  seen  that  he 
freely  lent  his  influence  to  secure  Sir  H.  Davy  the 
chair  of  the  Royal  Society.  His  papers,  also, 
afford  incidentally  many  evidences  of  his  candor. 
In  the  one  on  the  finite  extent  of  the  atmosphere,  he 
mentions,  that  after  making  his  own  observations 
on  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disc,  he  dis- 
covered that  results  equally  accurate  had  already 
been  obtained  by  M.  Vidal  of  Montpellier,  to  whom, 
accordingly,  he  assigns  the  priority.  In  his  essay 
on  the  forms  of  the  elementary  particles  of  certain 
crystals,  he  points  out  that  he  had  been  anticipated 
by  Dr.  Hooke.  He  states,  as  a  reason  for  publish- 
ing his  paper  on  super  and  sub-acid  salts,  that  he 
wished  to  furnish  Dr.  Dalton  with  a  better  means 
of  proving  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  of  combination 
in  multiple  proportions  than  the  latter's  analysis  of 
certain  gases  had  supplied.  He  had  occasion  to 
point  out  that  the  chemist  Chenevix  had  committed 
a  great  blunder  in  reference  to  the  properties  of  the 
metal  palladium :  he  did  it  in  the  most  delicate  and 
courteous  way. 

Altogether,  the  combination  of  reserve  with  per- 
fect straight-forwardness ;  the  relish  for  acquiring 
money,  with  the  generosity  in  parting  with  it  when 
it  could  be  worthily  bestowed ;  the  clear  intellect, 
the  self-reliance,  the  aversion  to  interference  or 
intrusion  on  the  part  of  strangers;  the  impartial 
justice  to  rivals,  and  the  business-like  method  of  all 
his  habits,  seem  to  us  preeminently  to  mark  out 
Wollaston  as,  par  excellence,  The  English  Philos- 
opher. 


BUCKINGHAM  PALACE. 

The  London  Times,  in  the  following  article, 
seems  disposed  to  treat  with  levity  the  complaint  of 


insufficient  accommodations  for  Queen  Victoria,  and 
her  increasing  family  at  her  metropolitan  residence. 
• '  There  appeared  m  our  paper  of  Thursday  a  report 
on  the  misery  and  inconvenience  to  which  the 
queen  and  her  family  have  long  been  exposed  by 
the  want  of  adequate  accommodation  in  Buckingham 
palace,  and  the  subject  also  attracted  not  a  little 
attention  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  evening. 
This  unlucky  palace  appears  to  be  as  comfortless 
within  as  unsightly  without,  and  proves  to  be  as 
little  adapted  for  use  as  for  ornament.  The  report 
to  which  we  have  referred  reminds  us  of  those  dis- 
tressing documents  of  the  health  of  towns  com- 
missioners, in  which  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
poor,  and  the  sufferings  occasioned  by  the  over- 
crowded state  of  their  dwellings,  are  described. 
That  the  sovereign  has  been  subjected  in  her  own 
palace  to  all  the  horrors  that  affect  the  health  of 
towns  is  really  dreadful  to  think  upon.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  a  loyal  man  to  read  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Blore,  the  architect  appointed  by  the  commissioners 
of  woods  and  forests,  without  shuddering  at  the 
over-population,  the  bad  ventilation,  the  want  of  air 
and  space,  which  he  describes  with  a  most  pictorial 
pen  to  have  prevailed  for  some  time  past  in  Buck- 
ingham palace.  He  divides  the  royal  discomforts 
under  seven  different  heads,  every  one  of  which  is 
sufficient  to  mar  very  materially  the  domestic  enjoy 
ment  of  her  majesty. 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  private  apartments  of  the 
queen  and  the  prince  in  the  north  wing  '  were  not 
calculated  originally  for  a  married  sovereign.' — 
What  could  the  architect  have  been  about  when  he 
designed  to  accommodate  the  occupant  of  the  throne 
in  *  lodgings  for  a  single  man,'  or  a  single  woman! 
What  right  had  he  to  presume  on  the  celibacy  of 
the  wearer  of  the  crown,  and  provide  apartments 
not  fitted,  according  to  Mr.  Blore's  report,  for  the 
accommodation  of '  the  head  of  a  family  ? '  What 
is  enough  for  one  is  very  often  not  enough  for  two ; 
and  we  can  sympathize  with  the  royal  pair,  who 
have  been  '  managing'  for  the  last  few  years  in  a 
small  suite  of  rooms  only  designed  for  an  unmarried 
lady  or  gentleman.  In  addition,  however,  to  the 
insufficiency  of  space,  it  appears  that  the  queen  and 
the  prince  have  been  undergoing  the  further  inflic- 
tion of  living  over  a  workshop.  The  lord  cham- 
berlain, it  seems,  has  his  smith  and  upholstery 
establishment,  where  he  is  constantly  boiling  his 
glue  and  carrying  on  other  offensive  operations 
immediately  under  the  private  apartments  of  the 
sovereign.  A  three  pair  attic  could  scarcely  be 
worse  situated  as  to  smell  and  noise  than  the  rooms 
occupied  in  Buckingham  palace  by  her  majesty  and 
her  illustrious  consort.  Our  loyal  blood  boils 
almost  as  violently  as  the  glue  at  the  contemplation 
of  the  fact  that  the  queen  and  the  prince  have  been 
residing  all  these  years  over  a  workshop  in  Pimlico. 
We  have  no  patience  with  Mr.  Blore's  calmness 
when  he  talks  of  the  '  obvious  impropriety'  of  the 
'  arrangement.'  He,  however,  warms  up  a  little 
under  the  recollection  of  the  great  truth,  which  he 
lays  down  with  considerable  force  and  distinctness, 
that  oil  and  glue  are  'both  of  them  inflammable 
substances.'  He  hints  at  the  risk  of  fire,  and  sug- 
gests to  the  minds  of  her  subjects  the  alarming 
reflection  that  the  sovereign  and  her  husband  have 
been  occupying  a  building  which  the  insurance 
companies  would  consider  doubly  or  trebly  hazard- 
ous. 

"  The  second  grievance  brings  us  to  the  distress- 
ingly contracted  state  of  the  royal  nursery.  Mr. 
Blore  begins  by  calling  public  attention  to  the  prob- 
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ibdity  of  the  royal  infants  increasing  in  their 
growth — an  extension  to  which  they  are  undoubt- 
edly liable.  Happily,  there  is,  we  believe,  no  ten- 
dency among  her  majesty's  children  to  Tom  Thumb- 
ism,  and  Mr.  Blore's  suggestion  that  they  will  grow 
is  extremely  rational.  It  seems  that '  a  few  rooms 
in  the  aides  of  the  north  wing'  are  all  the  nursery 
accommodation  available  •  to  meet  the  growing  wants 
of  an  increasing  family.  *  The  rapid  succession  of 
'happy  events'  must,  of  course,  have  materially 
addea  to  the  inconvenience  existing  in  this  particu- 
lar portion  of  the  palace.  Some  of  the  servants 
have  accordingly  been  dislodged  from  «  their  attics 
and  packed  in  small  compartments  on  the  ground 
floor,  where  one  room  has  been  cut  down  into  two 
4  by  the  assistance  of  a  false  ceiling.'  This  shock- 
ing but  ingenious  contrivance  reminds  us  of  the  sys- 
tem of  stowing  away  the  blacks  in  slave  vessels. 
If  any  of  the  tall  footmen  happen  to  have  undergone 
this  compression  into  an  apartmenfhalf  its  ordinary 
height,  they  must  have  been  literally  doubled  up  by 
the  dreadful  process.  They  must  have  found  it 
necessary  to  learn  the  art  of  shutting  themselves  up 
and  drawing  themselves  out  again  on  a  kind  of  tel- 
escopic principle ;  for,  though  they  would  be  forced 
to  shrink  into  littleness  when  they  retired  to  their 
own  rooms,  they  would  be  expected  to  stand  erect 
in  the  presence  of  their  sovereign. 

"  The  third  grievance  relates  to  the  want  of  accom- 
modation for  the  lord  chamberlain,  who,  notwith- 
standing that  he  is  perpetually  hammering  and  boil- 
ing glue  under  her  majesty's  private  rooms,  has  not 
sufficient  scope  for  his  extensive  operations.  We 
were  not  aware  that  the  lord  chamberlain's  depart- 
ment included  so  much  carpenter's  business  in  ordi- 
nary and  smith's  work  in  general.  The  ignorant 
in  these  matters  might  imagine  that  the  work-shop 
so  near  the  person  of  the  sovereign  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  making  or  repairing  of  the 
cabinet.  It  seems,  however,  that  so  extensive  is 
the  business  of  the  lord  chamberlain  in  the  uphol- 
stery line  that  he  keeps  up  branch  concerns  in  St. 
James'  palace  and  in  '  still  more  remote  quarters.' 
Where  can  these  *  quarters'  be  that  are  even  more 
'remote'  than  St.  James'  palace?  By  the  dis- 
inclination shown  by  Mr.  Blore  to  furnish  the 
address,  we  should  be  disposed  to  guess  that  the 
chamberlain  has  got  a  shop  in  some  such  place  as 
Whetstone  park,  or  down  a  mews  in  some  equally 
recondite  neighborhood. 

"  The  culinary  department  is  the  next  to  which  the 
report  refers,  in  language  so  strong  as  to  declare, 
that,  '*  the  kitchen  has  defeated  every  attempt  to 
prevent  its  being  a  nuisance  to  the  palace.'  Tftie 
obstinacy  of  the  cuisine,  which  has  triumphed  over 
every  attempt  to  keep  it  down,  must  have  been 
indeed  remarkable.  We  presume  that  odors  of 
stews  and  hashes  were  the  weapons  by  which  the 
defeat  alluded  to  has  been  accomplished.  The 
kitchen  must  have  carried  its  sauce  to  a  fearful 
height  thus  to  have  flown  into  the  very  face  of  the 
sovereign.  While,  however,  it  has  been  strong  as 
a  nuisance  it  has  been  impotent  as  a  minister  to  the 
hospitality  of  the  queen,  and  it  is  proposed,  there- 
fore, to  add  to  the  efficiency  of  what  Mr.  Blore 
justly  calls  these  *  essential  offices.'  It  is  also 
suggested  that  a  new  room  should  be  built  for  balls 
and  entertainments,  from  which  we  are  given  to 
understand  many  have  been  excluded  simply  on 
account  of  die  want  of  accommodation.  This  hint 
will  be  balm  to  Lord  Brongham  and  others  who 
may  have  been  wondering  that  they  were  never 
asked  to  dine  or  dance  at  the  palace.    Perhaps  the 


passage  may  be  intended  to  give  to  many  *  a  sop  in 
the  pan,'  as  a  substitute  for  the  cover  they  have 
not  been  permitted  to  enjoy  at  the  royal  table. 

"  The  reception  of  illustrious  guests  is  another 
most  important  matter  referred  to  in  the  report, 
which  tells  ub  there  is  but  one  suite  of  apartments 
that  her  majesty  can  offer  to  distinguished  visitors. 
Thus  it  happens  that  if  two  great  potentates  should 
arrive  in  England  at  the  same  time  on  a  visit  to  the 
queen,  as  their  majesties  of  Russia  and  Saxony  did, 
there  is  only  a  spare  bed  for  one  of  them.  It  is 
true,  as  the  report  states,  that  at  great  inconvenience 
apartments  could  be  '  diverted  from  their  ordinary 
appropriations,'  or,  in  other  words,  the  King  of 
Saxony  might  have  been  asked  to  sleep  on  a  sofa 
while  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  in  the  house ;  but 
this  is  not  the  way  in  which  the  Queen  of  England 
should  receive  the  monarchs  of  Europe.  After  an 
allusion  to  the  over-crowding  and  ill  ventilation  of 
the  palace  generally,  by  a  great  number  of  persons 
being  crammed  into  small  rooms,  the  report  con- 
cludes by  promising  to  suggest  a  remedy. 

"In  this,  we  fear,  even  the  fluent  Mr.  Blore, 
backed  though  he  be  by  ministers  and  ex-ministers, 
will  find  himself  at  fault.  If  all  the  allegations  he 
has  so  laboriously,  set  forth  are  true,  we  see  no 
other  course  than  to  clear  away  the  structure  that 
now  stands,  and  to  build  a  new  one  on  the  same  site, 
if  it  is  thought  desirable  to  keep  the  royal  family 
still  located  in  the  middle  of  a  swamp  at  Pimlico. 
The  Pavilion  at  Brighton  is,  it  seems,  to  be  sold, 
pulled  down,  and  carted  away  as  dry  rubbish,  and 
it  would,  we  think,  be  as  well  to  dispose  of  Buck- 
ingham palace  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  already 
more  than  ugly  enough,  and  will  be  uglier  still 
when  a  kitchen  is  added  in  one  corner,  a  nursery 
stuck  up  somewhere  else,  and  a  ball  or  banquet 
room  built  out  in  some  other  direction.  We  ought 
not  to  forget  that  the  report  alludes  to  very  consid- 
erable accommodation  being  required  for  the  tutors 
who  will  soon  have  to  be  in  attendance  on  the  royal 
family.  The  proposed  wing  for  these  gentlemen 
must,  of  course,  therefore,  be  considered  in  the 
architectural  design,  which  cannot,  we  think,  have 
a  fair  chance  unless  it  is  wholly  unfettered  by  any 
reference  to  the  present  structure." 

From. the  Pittsburgh  American. 
DANIEL   BOONE. 

In  the  last  June  No.  of  Littell's.  Living  Age  is 
an  article  credited  to  Chambers'  Journal,  professing 
to  be  a  condensation  of  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Col. 
Boone,  from  the  January  No.  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review.  In  the  article  before  us  we  find  it 
stated  that  Daniel  Boone  "  was  born  in  the  county 
of  Somerset,  England."  This  is  a  very  great 
error,  and  we  are  surprised  that  journals  of  such 
high  reputation  should  commit  so  gross  a  one.  In 
the  present  instance  it  is  absolutely  too  bad.  Eng- 
lish writers  are  fond  of  claiming  Washington  as 
their  countryman,  because  he  was  born  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Englishmen  and  under  English  rule. 
They  have  the  same,  but  no  other  claim  for  their 
country,  to  the  honor  of  giving  birth  to  Daniel 
Boone. 

The  great  men  of  a  country  are  its  most  estima- 
ble and  cherished  property,  and  the  honor  of  giving 
birth  to  snch,  should  be  maintained  with  as  much 
tenacity  as  the  purity  of  their  fair  fame  and  the 
truth  of  their  great  actions.  Among  the  distin- 
guished men  of  America,  Daniel  Boon  will  evet 
hold  an  enviable  rank. 
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LORD   BROUGHAM  AND  INFANT   SCHOOLS. 


We  happen  to  know  something  of  this  matter, 
and  shall  endeavor,  so  far  as  it  lies  in  our  power, 
to  set  these  reviewers  right  where  they  are  found 
so  widely  astray. 

The  following  facts  in  relation  to  Daniel  Boone 
and  his  family,  we  have,  partly  from  tradition  and 
partly  from  records  now  in  our  possession,  ob- 
tained from  an  aged  member  of  the  family,  long 
and  intimately  known  to  us. 

George  Boone  and  Mary  his  wife  arrived  at  Phil- 
adelphia, October  10,  A.  D.  1717,  N.  S.,  from  Brad- 
ninch — within  8  miles  (as  we  learn  by  another  rec- 
ord) of  the  city  of  Exeter,  in  Devonshire,  England. 
They  brought  with  them,  as  our  tradition  states, 
11  children — two  daughters  and  nine  sons.  We 
have  direct  intelligence  only  of  three  of  these  sons 
— John,  James,  and  Squire,  and  record  of  the  births, 
marriages  and  deaths  of  the  two  first.  The  last, 
Squire  Boone,  was  the  father  of  Daniel  Boone. 

George  Boone,  immediately  after  his  arrival  in 
America,  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in  what  is 
now  Berks  county,  which  he  settled,  and  called  it 
Exeter,  after  the  city  near  which  he  was  born.  The 
records  distinguish  it  only  as  the  township  of  Exe- 
ter, without  any  county.  He  purchased  also  vari- 
ous other  tracts  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  our 
tradition  says,  among  others,  the  ground  on  which 
Georgetown,  D.  C,  now  stands,  and  that  he  laid 
the  town  out,  and  gave  it  his  own  name. 

His  sons  John  and  James  lived  and  died  on  the 
Exeter  purchase.  Squire  removed  into  North  Car- 
olina, but  at  what  period  we  only  know  from  the 
traditionary  account  we  received,  that  it  took  place 
when  Daniel  was  in  his  14th  year. 

In  1790,  or  about  that  period,  Daniel  Boone  re- 
visited the  place  of  his  birth  and  the  friends  and 
relations  he  had  left,  and  from  these  we  have  verbal 
accounts  which  he  gave  them  of  his  adventures  in 
Kentucky,  which  are  preserved  in  the  family  with 
affectionate  and  pious  care.  Among  these  relatives 
are  the  Leas,  still  residing  in  Oley,  Berks  county. 
It  would,  therefore,  require  no  great  research  to 
find  almost  the  very  spot  of  his  birth.  We  show 
sufficiently,  however,  that  neither  he  nor  his  ances- 
tors came  from  Somerset  as  stated,  but  the  latter 
from  Devonshire,  and  that  he  himself  was  born, 
not  in  England  at  all,  but  in  Exeter,  Pennsylvania, 
in  what  is  now  Berks  county,  and  in  that  part  of 
Berks  too,  be  it  remembered,  called  Oley,  about 
which  we  have  before  said  or  sung  much  that  was 
good. 

Flint,  who  says  in  his  life  of  Boone,  that  "  the 
remotest  of  his  ancestors  of  whom  there  is  any 
recorded  notice,  is  Joshua  Boone,  an  English  Cath- 
olic, who  settled  in  Maryland,"  wrote,  in  this  in- 
stance, at  least,  in  entire  ignorance  of  his  subject. 
Joshua  was  a  family  name  among  the  Boones,  and 
may  no  doubt  have  been  the  name  of  one  of  George 
and  Mary  Boone's  nine  sons,  but  George  Boone 
was  not  a  Catholic,  but  a  member  of  the  English 
Protestant  church.  This  fact  we  have  from  the 
same  source  of  tradition  with  other  facts  here  given. 
We  have  also  a  certificate  in  our  possession  of  the 
marriage  of  James  Boone,  a  grandson  of  George 
and  Mary,  which  took  place  in  the  English  Protes- 
tant church  at  Reading,  Pa.  Also  the  record  of 
the  death  of  Judah  Boone,  another  grandson,  which 
a4ds  that  he  was  interred  in  the  friends'  burying 
ground  at  Exeter.  This  goes  to  confirm  another 
of.  our  traditionary  accounts,  which  informs  us  that 
several  of  the  family,  after  their  settlement  in  Penn- 
sylvania, joined  the  Quakers. 

Tlint  has  other  gross  errors.    He  says  he  was 
born  in  1746— that  he  died  in  1818— aged  84.  This 


would  make  him  but  79.  Our  family  account  places 
his  birth  in  173Q  or  '31. 

We  learn  another  matter  from  these  records— 
that  the  name  is  uniformly  spelt  as  we  have  given 
it  in  this  article,  with  the  final  e. 


A  correspondent  calls  our  attention  to  an  his- 
torical point  disputed  between  Lord  Brougham 
and  Lord  John  Russell.  The  great  promoter  of 
useful  knowledge  thought  that  he  had  detected 
Lord  John  in  a  blunder,  because  the  premier  calls 
Mr.  Wilderspin  the  "  founder  "  of  infant  schools : 
Lord  Brougham  says  that  Robert  Owen  was  the 
founder ;  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  premier's  col- 
league, rather  inconsiderately  accepts  the  correc- 
tion.   It  is  itself  an  error. 

"  In  his  haste  to  convict  Lord  John  of  an  his- 
torical error,' \  says  our  correspondent,  "  Lord 
Brougham  has  certainly  committed  a  greater  in- 
justice, in  depriving  Wilderspin  of  the  credit  to 
which  he  is  justly  entitled.  As  far  as  I  can  ascer- 
tain, the  facts  were  these. 

"Oberlin  collected  young  children  into  large 
rooms,  and  by  means  of  women  called  'conduc- 
trices,'  taught  them  to  read,  to  sing,  and  amused 
them  with  pictures.  Robert  Owen's  primary  object 
appears  to  have  been  to  keep  the  young  children 
out  of  mischief  while  their  parents  were  at  work : 
they  went  through  some  bodily  exercises,  including 
measured  dancing  to  a  fiddle,  and  probably  some 
instruction  was  given  them  also. 

"  The  establishments  in  London  were  of  the  na- 
ture of  asylums  for  children  of  the  very  lowest  class, 
varying  from  two  to  eleven  years  of  age.  Wilder- 
spin,  whose  thoughts  had  previously  been  directed 
to  the  instruction  of  the  young,  took  charge  of 
the  second  of  these  establishments;  and  it  was 
here  that  he  developed,  little  by  little,  as  circum- 
stances required  or  experience  suggested,  the  sys- 
tem of  infant  training \  of  which  he  is  the  author. 
In  his  own  words,  (Early  Discipline,  p.  9,)  •  Every 
week  and  day  and  hour  had,  in  fact,  directed  our 
attention  to  something  new ;  and  thus  one  invention 
or  application  followed  another,  until  the  whole 
Infant  System,  as  it  now  appears,  was  evolved.' 

"  It  is  of  very  little  consequence  who  first  col- 
lected infants  together  into  a  school;  but  it  was 
Wilderspin  who  orignated  the  infant  system  of 
training,  now  in  its  main  features  universally 
adopted  in  infant  schools — which  gives  them  lire 
and  power  for  good ;  and  consequently  Wilderspin 
made  or  founded  infant  schools  as  they  are.  This 
is  the  real  point  of  consequence.  I  fear  I  have  ex- 
pressed myself  very  badly ;  but  I  think  you  will 
perceive  the  distinction  I  wish  to  establish  between 
infant  schools  in  name  and  infant  training  schools 
in  reality.' " 

Lord  Brougham's  counter  mistake  lay  in  sup- 
posing that  Owen's  "  Infant  School"  and  Wil- 
derspin's  "  Infant  School "  were  the  same  thing : 
Owen's  being  a  superior  kind  of  custody  in  a  nur- 
sery; Wilderspin' s  a  real  school,  which  he  had 
most  ingeniously  discovered  the  means  of  adapting 
to  infant  understanding.  Owen  founded  one  thing, 
no  doubt ;  WUderspin  another.  The  learned  lord, 
however,  admits  Mr.  Wilderspin's  merits  as  a  pro- 
moter of  infant  training :  Lord  Brougham  knows 
from  personal  experience  how  delightful,  after  a 
life  of  unremitting  energy,  is  a  retiring  allowance- 
he  has  studied  the  subject :  it  would  be  graceful  in 
him  to  back  his  acknowledgment  of  a  fellow  la- 
borer in  the  cause  of  education  by  lending  his  help 
to  the  Wilderspin  Testimonial. — Spectator. 
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From  Chamber*'  Journal    . 
CABDS,  LBTTER  ENVELOPES,   ETC. 

"Whebx  to,  sir !  "  said  the  cabman,  touching 
his  hat,  and  leaning  from  the  box.  "Bunnhifi 
Row."  In  a  moment  I  was  off,  and  very  speedily 
found  myself  hurrying  through  Clerkenwell,  towards 
that  curious  and  classic  labyrinth  of  streets  compo- 
sing the  north-east  division  of  the  metropolis.  1  he 
difficulties  of  Chiswell  Street  and  Barbican  were 
passed,  and  I  was  set  down  at  a  port-oocher,  the 
limit  of  my  excursion,  as  the  gooa  early  hour  of 
eleven  sounded  from  St.  Paul's. 

It  was  a  visit  of  curiosity.  I  wished  to  see  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  establishments  in  Loudon — 
an  establishment  which  could  only  flourish  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  and  wealthy  people — De  la  Rue 
and  Company's  manufactory  of  fancy  stationery. 
'The  art  of  writing  letters  is  pretty  nearly  as  old  as 
the  hills;  but,  till  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  tastefuliy-gotrup  epis- 
tle. There  was  a  deficiency  in  the  mecanu/ue  of 
letter-writing.  In  Norway,  at  the  present  day,  when 
a  person  wishes  to  write  a  note,  he  cuts  a  piece 
from  a  large  sheet  of  paper ;  and  something  of  this 
sort  was  prevalent  in  England  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago.  It  was  considered  a  great  advance  in  taste 
when  a  paper-maker  at  Bath  got  up  what  he  called 
his  "  Bath  post" — a  smooth  yellow  paper,  quarto 
size,  with  a  small  stamp  in  the  corner  of  the  sheet. 
Matters  remained  at  this  point  till  a  comparatively 
recent  period ,  when  the  whole  business  of  the  station- 
er underwent  a  rapid  and  most  extraordinary  change 
— the  establishment  of  the  penny  post  alone  causing 
the  introduction  of  many  new  auxiliaries  to  epistolary 
correspondence.  It  cannot  but  be  interesting  to 
know  who  has  led  this  great  movement — who  has 
filled  the  ladies'  writing-cases  with  finely-tinted 
note  papers — who  has  given  to  the  world  the  envel- 
ope, the  enamelled  calling-card,  and  the  numerous 
other  elegancies  which  now  fill  the  shop-window 
of  the  stationer.  Different  active  spirits  have  con- 
tributed their  respective  inventions  in  this  useful 
department  of  art,  but  the  master-mind  has  been  that 
of  Thomas  De  la  Rue.  Mr.  De  la  Rue  is  a  native 
of  Guernsey,  and  was  bred  to  the  business  of  a 
printer.  He  afterwards  abandoned  this  profession, 
and  was  engaged  for  a  number  of  years  m  London 
as  a  manufacturer  of  straw-hats.  In  consequence 
of  the  successive  changes  in  fashion,  which  ended  in 
the  general  disuse  of  straw  for  bonnets,  this  ingen- 
ious person  was  several  times  ruined ;  but,  possess- 
ing a  boundless  buoyancy  of  temperament,  and  with 
inexhaustible  inventive  acuities,  he  always  alight- 
ed on  some  fresh  novelty,  and  recovered  his  former 
position.  Finally,  driven  from  straw,  he  fell  upon 
the  idea  of  making  bonnets  of  embossed  paper 
This  was  a  great  hit ;  but  ladies  soon  discarded 
paper  hats,  and  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  forever  abandoning 
bonnets,  took  up  the  card  and  paper  trade.  He  had 
now  a  wide  field  before  him,  and,  in  the  preparation 
of  various  little  articles,  excited  and  cultivated  the 
public  taste.  At  the  end  of  twenty  years,  we  find 
him  the  elder  member  of  a  company,  with  which 
are  associated  two  of  his  sons.  What  was  once  a 
email  and  obscure  concern,  is  now  the  largest  of  the 
kind  in  the  world. 

Entering  by  the  large  gateway  of  this  interesting 
establishment,  I  was  by  the  kindness  of  one  of  the 
partner*,  conducted  over  the  several  departments  of 
the  works— the  whole  nestling  in  a  cluster  of  old  edi- 
fices, and  forming  an  amusing  hive  of  industry ; 
steam-engines,  machinery,  and  animated  beings, 
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commingling  in  restless  and  varied  movement.  The 
purpose  of  nearly  all  that  strikes  the  eye,  is  to  cause 
paper  to  assume  new  forms  and  appearances.  Of 
this  article  fbrty-five  thousand  reams,  valued  at 
.£30,000,  are  consumed  annually — a  quantity  so 
great,  that  it  would  require  three  mills  for  its  pro- 
duction. Of  the  other  articles  used,  such  as  colors, 
oils,  varnishes,  leather,  and  gold  and  silver  leaf,  the 
value  may  be  set  down  at  from  £  10,000  to  j£12,- 
000.  I  hope  it  is  not  trespassing  on  confidence 
likewise  to  mention  that  even  the  money  paid  for 
gas  amounts  to  j£400,  and  for  coal  JC600  per  annum. 
The  coal  is  employed  principalis »*»  '^.aces  for  the 
steam-engines,  of  which  there  are  two,  one  of  eight, 
and  the  other  of  fifteen  horse-power.  With  steam- 
pipes  from  the  furnaces,  the  whole  establishment  is 
safely  and  economically  heated.  It  will  perhaps 
afford  still  more  impressive  considerations  of  tho 
completeness  of  the  arrangements,  when  I  observe 
that  the  first  place  into  which  I  was  conducted  was 
a  large  apartment  devoted  exclusively  to  the  making 
and  mending  of  machines.  Here,  at  massive  iron 
planing  tables,  and  turning  apparatus,  1  found  five 
or  six  engineers  busy  at  work,  preparing  lately-in- 
vented machines  of  different  kinds.  Mr.  Warren 
De  la  Roe,"  by  whom  some  of  the  most  ingenious 
machines  have  been  constructed,  superintends  this 
and  other  mechanical  departments.  This  young 
gentleman  mentioned  to  me  that  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly conduct  their  business  with  satisfaction  and 
profit,  unless  they  had  always  ready  at  hand  the 
means  of  repairing  and  making  machinery ;  the  time 
lost  and  trouble  expended  in  getting  this  species  of 
work  done  out  of  the  house  would  be  tormenting  and 
ruinous. 

Adjoining  this  department  is  a  mill-like  apparatus 
for  grinding  colors,  and  materials  for  enamelling ; 
and  further  on,  in  two  upper  apartments,  is  a  labora- 
tory, with  retorts,  mixtures,  and  a  store  of  bottles 
sufficient  to  set  up  a  chemist's  shop :  here  is  also  a 
chemical  library  «of  French  and  English  books, 
which  are  in  constant  requisition.  It  is  deemed 
somewhat  of  a  favor  to  be  admitted  to  this  depart- 
ment; for  many  projects  for  executing  new  and. 
peculiar  tints  and  surfaces,  likewise  processes  for 
electrotyping,  not  generally  known,  are  here  daily 
in  operation.  The  electrotyping,  which  is  carried 
on  by  means  of  large  troughs  full  of  the  appropriate 
liquids,  is  employed  to  multiply  casts  of  any  en- 
graved or  otherwise  figured  surface.  Mr.  Be  la 
Rue  has  carried  his  ingenuity  so  far  in  this  branch 
of  art  as  to  produce  an  electrotype  plate,  in  copper, 
from  the  finest  lace,  and  has  hence  been  able  to  im- 
part the  effect  of  lace  to  printing  in  colors.  How 
curious  that  a  piece  of  delicate  tissue,  taken  from  a 
lady's  cap,  can,  by  means  of  troughs,  acids,  and 
other  materials,  along  with  electric  action,  be  made 
to  produce  a  solid  plate  of  copper  from  which  the 

{tattern  of  the  original  can  with  facility  be  printed ! 
nstead  of  using  wax  for  taking  moulds,  gutta 
percha,  a  newly-discovered  substance  from  Borneo, 
has  here  lately  been  introduced.  It  partakes  prin- 
cipally of  the  nature  of  caoutchouc ;  but  with  this 
is  combined  a  certain  farinaceous  quality,  and  it 
therefore  retains  impressions  better  than  preparations 
of  India-rubber. 

By  the  electrotyping  process,  a  very  small  piece 
of  engraving  can  be  multiplied  to  any  extent ;  and 
therefore,  supposing  we  wish  the  surface  of  a  sheet 
of  paper  to  be  printed  all  over  with  a  continually- 
repeated  pattern — for  example,  the  patterns  on  the 
backs  of  playing-cards — we  need  only  engrave  a 
single  square  inch :  having  got  the  electrotype  rep- 
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ethions  of  the  original,  they  are  all  soldered 
together,  and  the  sheet  of  printing  surface  is  formed. 
Of  what  immense  value  to  the  arts  is  this  discovery, 
any  one  can  form  an  opinion.  Mr.  De  la  Rue, 
however,  is  prouder  ef  his  wire-cloth  inventions 
than  of  any  improvements  he  may  have  introduced 
into  the  process  of  eleotrotyping.  In  order  to  pro- 
duce printing  in  colors,  like  the  checks  of  a  tartan, 
or  any  other  diversity  of  lines,  he  has  succeeded  in 
forming,  by  means  of  the  Jacquard  loom,  a  cloth  of 
brass  wires,  each  wire  being  a  type  so  to  speak ; 
and  the  cloth  being  fixed  on  a  block,  it  gives  an  im- 
pression of  great  clearness  and  beauty.  The  cross- 
lined  colored  papers  which  one  sometimes  sees  in 
the  fly-leaves  of  books,  and  on  the  backs  of  cards, 
are  effected  by  this  ingenious  application. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  things  of  a  prepar- 
atory nature,  and  yet  the  list  is  not  half  exhausted. 
Above  the  electrotyping  room  is  one  ^occupied  with 
die-sinkers  and  engravers— men  busy  with  hammers, 
punches,  and  chisels,  executing  objects  to  be 
employed  in  some  of  the  more  elegant  lands  of  print- 
ing. Besides  these  artists,  many  individuals,  I  was 
told,  were  .employed  out  of  doors  in  designing  pat- 
terns. On  this  branch,  indeed,  some  of  the  best 
artists  in  London  are  occasionally  engaged.  Nov- 
elty and  taste  are  never  for  a  moment  neglected. 
Mr.  De  la  Rue  mentioned  to  me  that  he  sometimes 
rives  as  much  as  JC20  or  £20  for  the  drawing  of  a 
design  not  larger  than  your  hand.  The  best  classic 
models  of  antiquity  are  sought  out,  and  so  likewise 
have  there  been  procured  some  of  the  most  tasteful 
designs  after  Saracenic  originals.  Perfect  novelty, 
however,  is  a  governing  principle.  The  object  of 
the  concern  is  to  maintain  a  high  character  for  orig- 
inality— to  copy  from  no  one,  English  or  continental. 
Formerly,  in  England,  few  or  no  manufacturers 
thought  of  going  to  the  expense  of  employing 
designers,  and  consequently  designers  did  not  exist 
amongst  us.  In  the  chief  manufacturing  towns 
there  might  have  been  here  and  there  a  dissipated 
man  of  genius,  who,  when  he  could  be  laid  hold  of 
quite  sober,  would,  for  a  guinea  or  so,  furnish  a  de- 
sign, such  as  it  was ;  but  there  was  no  principle  in 
the  thing,  and  almost  every  manufacturer  copied  from 
French  originals;  the  more  enterprising  among 
them  bribing  French  workmen  to  send  early  copies 
of  what  they  had  begun  to  execute.  The  necessity 
for  competing  with  continental  manufacturers  in  the 
home  market,  consequent  on  the  late  free-trade 
measures,  has,  among  respectable  men,  put  an  end 
to  this  meagre  and  shabby  state  of  affairs.  Every 
respectable  tradesman,  who  desires  to  avoid  follow- 
ing among  the  mere  herd  of  imitators,  not  only 
employs  skilled  designers,  but  is  constantly  racking 
his  brains  how  he  is  to  maintain  his  place  in  the 
market.  It  sounded  new  to  me,  in  general  prin- 
ciples of  trade,  to  be  told  that  no  man  can  now  ex- 
pect great  success  in  any  fancy  manufacture  unless 
he  competes  with  himself.  Competition  with  others 
won't  do  any  longer.  The  true  art  consists  in  not 
waiting  to  be  stimulated  by  rivalry,  but  in  bringing 
out  fresh  novelties  at  proper  times,  one  after  the 
other,  and  so  gaining  a  command,  as  it  were,  over 
the  public  taste.  I  was  taken  with  this  idea  of  Mr. 
De  fa  Rue ;  if  showed  him  to  be  a  master  in  his 
craft. 

Having  been  conducted  through  the  preparatory 
departments  of  the  establishment,  I  was  now  intro- 
duced to  what  forms  a  principal  branch  of  manufac- 
ture. This  is  the  making  of  playing-cards,  which 
engages  a  considerable  number  of  hands,  and  sev- 
eral machines  and  presses.    The  figures  on  playing- 


cards  are  among  the  earliest  things  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  printing;  and  there  they  are,  with 
scarcely  any  alteration,  till  the  present  day.  While 
the  figures,  however,  remain  pretty  much  what  they 
were,  there  has  been  a  great  advance  in  the  mode 
of  manufacture,  and  also  in  the  quality  of  the  card. 
Formerly,  the  figures  were  stencilled  in  water- 
colors  ;  and  some  makers,  it  is  believed,  still  con- 
tinue this  clumsy  process.  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  some 
years  ago,  introduced  the  improved  plan  of  printing 
the  cards  with  inks,  or  colors  in  oil,  by  which 
means  no  degree  of  rubbing  or  moisture  of  the  hand 
can  move  the  figures.  At  one  time,  playing-cards 
were  plain  on  the  back;  now,  they  have  generally 
backs  printed  with  fanciful  figures ;  and  therefore 
each  side  of  the  card  requires  its  own  appropriate 
printing.  Let  me  first  speak  of  the  face.  A  sheet 
of  paper,  containing  forty  cards,  is  printed  at  once. 
If  the  card  have  figures  of  only  one  color — as,  for 
instance,  all  spades,  which  are  black ;  or  all  hearts, 
which  are  red— then  one  impression  is  sufficient. 
But  if  there  be  several  colors,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
honors,  each  has  a  separate  impression  from  a  dif- 
ferently engraved  block ;  the  last  impression  com- 
pleting the  figure.  In  executing  a  knave  of  chibs, 
for  example,  they  first  print  his  eyes,  and  other 
parts  about  him  which  are  blue;  an  impression 
from  a  second  block  fills  in  the  reds ;  a  third  imparts 
the  yellows ;  a  fourth  the  flesh  color  of  the  face ; 
and  a  fifth  gives  the  blacks.  Each  court-card, 
therefore,  requires  to  go  through  the  press  five 
times ;  but,  to  save  trouble,  a  large  quantity  of  one 
color  are  executed  at  a  time.  Sheets  for  the  backs 
of  the  cards  are  printed  in  a  similar  manner,  but  on 
paper  which  has  been  tinted  in  making. 

The  printing  of  playing-cards,  numerous  as  are 
the  impressions  they  must  undergo,  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  manufacture.  Having  seen  the  printed 
sheets  carried  away  to  the  drying-room,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  pasting  process.  This  was  a  greater 
novelty  to  me  than  printing.  I  was  first  taken  into 
a  side-room,  where  were  several  women  mingling 
together  sheets  of  paper  of  different  qualities,  ac- 
cording to  certain  prescribed  arrangements.  When 
a  pile  of  sheets  was  completed,  it  was  carried  away 
to  the  pasting-room.  Here  there  were  two  long 
tables,  with  a  number  of  men  at  work.  Each  of 
these  had  on  his  left  a  pile  of  the  mingled  sheets, 
and  on  his  right  a  tub  of  paste.  Lifting  a  sheet 
with  his  left  hand,  and  laying  it  on  the  bench  be- 
fore him,  he  speedily  smeared  it  over  with  the  great 
paste-brush  he  held  in  his  right ;  next  were  laid 
down  two  sheets,  only  the  uppermost  of  which  was 
pasted  ;  and  thus  there  arose  a  great  pile  of  pasted 
sheets,  with  un pasted  intervals.  The  whole  opera- 
tion was  performed  in  a  rapid  and  business-like 
way,  with  all  the  regularity  of  a  machine.  The 
brush,  which  seemed  to  be  made  of  soft  bristles, 
was  as  large  as  the  besom  of  a  housemaid,  but 
without  any  handle ;  and  I  was  assured  that  so 
methodic  do  the  men  become  in  their  movements, 
that  the  brush  in  each  case  performs  precisely  the 
same  curvilinear  evolutions.  In  this  manner,  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end,  do  these  men  work  away 
with  their  great  broad  pasting-brushes,  construct- 
ing the  internal  part  of  playing-cards.  Coarse  as 
this  branch  of  labor  appears,  it  is  reckoned  one  of 
skill,  and  is  accordingly  well  paid.  The  weekly 
wage  of  a  good  paster  is  about  two  pounds ;  some 
can  realise  as  much  as  fifty  shillings.  The  making 
of  the  paste  is  a  separate  branch ;  men  being  con- 
stantly employed  in  an  adjoining  room,  over  huge 
cauldrons,  preparing  this  material,  which  chiefly 
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consists  of  fine  floor ;  bat  a  substance  like  whiting 
is  also  infused,  in  order  to  give  solidity  lb  the  card. 
The  quantity  of  flour  consumed  annually  is  four 
hundred  sacks,  from  which  two  hundred  gallons  of 
paste  are  prepared  and  used  daily. 

The  pile  of  sheets,  while  dripping  wet,  being: 
taken  from  the  paster,  is  placed  in  a  hydraulic 
press,  and  being  there  subjected  to  a  hard  pressure, 
the  sheets  become  well  squeezed  together.  A  long 
row  of  hydraulics  stands  behind  the  pasters  for  this 
purpose.  The  sheets  are  afterwards  separated  into 
boards,  and  hung  up  to  dry.  The  pasting  of  the 
figured  sheets  to  the  front  and  baok  of  the  board  is 
a  final  operation ;  and  when  this  is  done,  every 
board  consists  of  forty  cards.  There  is  yet,  how- 
ever, much  to  be  effected  in  the  way  of  drying, 
smoothing,  and  cutting.  The  drying-room  is  an 
extensive  series  of  vaults,  to  which  I  was  let  down 
by  an  apparatus  called  a  lift.  The  moist  boards 
being  dropped  down  in  large  quantities  by  this  ma- 
chine, are  hung  oo  poles,  and  dried  by  the  heat  of 
five  hundred  feet  of  iron  pipes,  through  which 
steam  from  the  engine  is  blown.  To  ventilate  and 
remove  the  moisture  from  the  vaults,  a  fan  is  kept 
constantly  rotating  and  propelling  air  at  the  rate  of 
9000  cubic  feet  per  minute.  Having  undergone  a 
due  baking  in  this  warm  and  airy  oven,  the  boards 
are  lifted  to  a  second  floor,  to  which  we  shall  follow 
them. 

The  second  floor  exhibits  a  busy  scene  of  rolling 
and  other  apparatus,  with  great  quantities  of  paste- 
boards and  sheets  in  different  stages  of  advance- 
ment. When  a  card-board  reaches  this  depart- 
ment, it  is  for  the  purpose  of  being  rendered  per- 
fectly smooth  on  the  surface.  Some  persons  would 
think  that  this  end  could  be  best  effected  by  at  once 
passing  the  boards  under  the  severe  pressure  of 
metal  rollers.  This  is  a  natural,  but  erroneous 
idea.  On  looking  with  a  microscope  at  the  surface 
of  a  card-board  just  come  from  the  drying-room,  it 
is  found  to  consist  of  a  series  of  small  protuber- 
ances or  hillocks.  Now,  if  these  were  at  once 
flattened  by  rollers  or  other  means,  the  tops  of  the 
hillocks  would  be  crushed  down  partly  over  the  in- 
termediate valleys,  leaving  minute  portions  of  the 
▼alleys  un crushed ;  consequently,  in  shuffling  cards, 
one  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  catch  on  another. 
To  avert  this,  the  card-boards  are,  in  the  first 
place,  burnished  all  over  with  a  rapidly-revolving 
brush,  which  searches  into  every  hollow,  and 
sweeps  away  any  loose  particles  of  matter.  The 
next  step  is  to  level  both  sides  by  rollers;  but 
here,  again,  a  remarkable  principle  in  mechanics  is 
observable.  Two  surfaces  smoothed  in  the  same 
manner  will  not  glide  over  each  other  so  well  as  if 
they  be  smoothed  differently.  In  smoothing  the  card- 
board, therefore,  it  is  passed  between  two  rollers, 
the  lower  of  which  is  of  metal,  and  the  upper  of 
paper ;  both  are  equally  smooth,  but  they  impart  a 
certain  variety  in  the  dressing,  to  cause  a  sufficient- 
ly easy  gliding  of  the  cards,  face  and  back.  The 
paper  roller  \b  prepared  in  a  way  which  no  one 
could  expect.  A  great  pile  of  sheets  being  pasted 
together,  squeezed  to  the  hardest  possible  consist- 
ency, and  dried,  the  mass  is  fixed  on  a  spindle,  and 
turned  oo  a  turning-lathe ;  the  result  is  a  smooth, 
round  beam,  the  surface  of  which  consists  entirely 
of  edges  of  paper,  but  the  whole  of  as  close  a  text- 
ure as  a  piece  of  finely-polished  wood. 

The  operation  of  finishing  is  not  yet  by  any 
means  over.  After  being  taken  from  the  smooth- 
ing rollers,  the  boards  are  transferred  to  an  appara- 
tus for  giving  them  a  wash  of  certain  kinds  of 


liquid,  the  object  of  which  is  to  harden  them,  and 
render  them  impervious  to  the  moisture  of  the 
hand.  Following  the  principle  already  alluded  to, 
the  wash,  which  has  a  glazing  effect,  is  of  a  differ- 
ent kind  on  the  two  sides,  although  to  the  naked 
eye  the  gloss  is  the  same  on  both.  These  washes 
being  dried,  the  card-boards  are  placed  between 
sheets  of  brass,  and  passed,  a  few  at  a  time,  be- 
twixt milling-rollers.  They  are  now  carried  to  a 
hydraulic  press  for  flattening;  and  here,  having 
been  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  a  thousand  tons, 
they  are  taken  out  in  the  hard,  flat,  glossy  condi- 
tion in  which  they  come  under  the  eye  of  the  pub- 
lic. 

Removed  from  the  pressing-room,  the  boards 
next  migrate  to  the  cutting  apparatus.  With  this 
machine  a  man  cuts  them,  individually,  first  into 
long  slips,  and  next  across  into  single  cards.  *  With 
such  accuracy  is  this  operation  performed,  that  al- 
though the  cutter  turns  out  20,000  cards  in  a  day, 
all  are  precisely  the  same  dimensions'.  The  sorting 
into  qualities  next  takes  place,  and  requires  much 
sharpness  of  hand  and  eye.  Inspected  minutely  as 
they  pass  through  the  hand,  they  are  thrown  into 
three  heaps,  from  one  of  which  are  made  up  packs 
called  Moguls ;  from  the  second  are  made  up  Har- 
rys ;  and  from  the  third  Highlanders.  The  Mogul 
cards  are  of  prime  quality  and  highest  price ;  they 
have  no  speck  or  flaw  on  either  back  or  face.  The 
Harrys  have  each  a  single  speck  on  the  back  or 
face ;  and  the  Highlanders  have  one  or  more  specks 
on  both  sides.  Why  the  portraits  of  the  Great  Mo- 
gul, Henry  VIII.,  and  that  of  a  Highlander,  should 
have  been  adopted  as  a  cognizance  on  packs  of 
playing-cards,  I  have  not  heard  explained. 

To  complete  the  history  of  the  manufacture,  I 
might  say  something  of  the  wrapping-up,  the  pay- 
ing for  engraved  aces  of  spades  to  government,  and 
the  exportation  of  untaxed  packs ;  out  all  this  may 
be  left  to  the  imagination ;  and  it  is  enough  to  say, 
that  of  one  kind  or  other,  the  concern  I  am  speak- 
ing of  makes  and  sells  a  hundred  thousand  packs 
annually.  The  quantity  of  cards  paying  duty  is- 
sued by  the  different  makers  is,  I  believe,  about 
two  hundred  thousand  packs  in  the  year,  besides 
which,  probably  double  the  quantity  are  made  and 
exported  duty  free.  The  consumption  of  playing- 
cards  in  the  United  Kingdom  is,  to  all  appearance, 
stationary,  notwithstanding  the  continual  increase 
of  population ;  it  would,  however,  be  rash  to  as- 
cribe this  altogether  to  a  gradual  diminution  of 
card-playing  propensities.  It  is  believed  that 
there  is  a  prodigious  sale  of  cards  with  surrepti- 
tious stamps ;  and  it  is  Mr.  De  la  Rue's  opinion, 
founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  trade,  that,  were 
the  duty  reduced  from  a  shilling  to  threepence  per 
pack,  the  government  would  derive  ten  times  the 
amount  of  revenue  from  this  branch  of  manufacture. 

At  one  time  Russia  was  one  of  the  best  custom- 
ers in  Europe  for  playing-cards ;  but  this  trade  is 
now  at  an  end,  in  consequence  of  that  country  hav- 
ing engaged  in  the  manufacture  itself;  nor,  judg- 
ing from  the  quantity  it  makes  away  with,  does 
this  step  seem  unreasonable.  In  Russia,  card- 
playing  is  a  universal  amusement,  and  will  in  all 
probability  continue  to  be  so  while  the  people  re- 
main illiterate,  and  political  speculation  is  attended 
with  danger.  To  supply  the  demand  for  cards,  the 
government  took  the  fabrication  of  the  article  into 
its  own  hands,  and  with  much  liberality  not  only 
purchased  from  Mr.  De  la  Rue  a  knowledge  of  the 
manufacture,  but  induced  his  brother  to  take  the 
entire  charge  of  the  establishment  in  which  the 
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cards  Ere  made.  The  quantity  of  card*  thus  made 
annually  for  Russian  consumption  is  a  million  of 
packs,  the  profits  on  the  sale  of  which  are  devoted 
to  charitable  purposes. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  manufacture 
of  playing-cards,  but  it  will  be  understood  that  vis- 
iting and  other  kinds  of  cards  are  made  much  in 
the  same  manner.  Of  all  the  varieties  of  cards 
which  exist,  playing-cards  were  the  original  type. 
Forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  the  only  blank  cards  in 
use  were  the  parings  or  other  waste  of  cards  for 
playing,  and  it  was  on  trimmed  morsels  of  this  waste 
that  visitors  were  in  the  habit  of  inscribing  their 
names  when  they  made  a  call.  The  fashion  of 
leaving  cards  having  at  length  established  itself 
among  our*  national  customs,  small  blank  cards  of 
a  superior  kind  were  made  on  purpose,  and  now 
we  find  every  variety  which  can  be  desired.  Lat- 
terly, enamelled  cards  have  been  in  vogue,  and  the 
making  of  these  has  become  an  important  branch 
of  Mr.  De  la  Rue's  manufacture.  So,  likewise, 
has  the  making  of  railway  tickets  of  late  assumed 
a  more  than  ordinary  importance.  Nearly  all  the 
railways  in  the  United  Kingdom  procure  their  tick- 
ets from  this  establishment,  each  having  its  own 
pattern  as  respects  color  and  device.  The  card- 
boards for  these  tickets  are  cut  by  boys  with  such 
rapidity,  that  the  eye  can  scarcely  follow  their 
movements.  The  aggregate  quantity  of  tickets 
produced  by  the  establishment  is  at  present  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  weekly. 

From  the  card-making  department  I  was  led  into 
that  which  is  devoted  to  the  preparing  of  post-office 
and  other  envelopes ;  but  I  must  postpone  what  I 
have  to  say  on  that  interesting  branch  till  another 
occasion. 

On  being  conducted  into  that  department  of  Mr. 
De  la  Rue's  establishment  which  is  devoted  to 
the  making  of  post-office  envelopes,  I  had  before 
me  a  busy  scene  of  machines  and  human  laborers — 
pulleys  whirling  overhead,  belts  driving  wheels 
below,  and  an  incessant  clank-clanking  noise,  which 
renders  it  necessary  to  speak  somewhat  louder  than 
a  whisper,  if  one  has  any  particular  wish  to  be 
heard. 

With  respect  to  the  material  on  which  all  this 
activity  was  exerted,  I  had  seen  it  prepared  some- 
time  ago  at  a  mill  in  Hertfordshire.  It  is  made, 
like  any  other  ordinary  paper,  at  a  machine,  and 
with  a  sufficiency  of  size  m  the  pulp  to  prevent  the 
ink  from  running.  The  introduction  of  the  threads 
is  a  matter  of  extreme  simplicity.  From  reels  sus- 
pended over  the  pulpy  substance  as  it  goes  below 
the  first  pair  of  cylinders,  threads  are  led  down  and 
inextricably  crushed  into  the  web.  After  being 
cut  into  sheets,  the  paper  is  taken  in  reams  to  the 
factory  which  I  was  now  visiting. 

When  the  paper  comes  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  De 
la  Rue,  it  is  so  far  unfinished  on  the  surface  that  it 
requires  to  be  milled,  by  being  put  through  rollers 
in  the  manner  which  I  have  already  described  for 
smoothing  sheets  of  paper  or  card.  So  much  care  is 
taken  to  insure  finish  of  surface,  that  each  sheet  is 
milled  fivo  or  six  times  before  it  is  considered  per- 
fect. When  it  has  undergone  this  tedious  process, 
the  sheets  are  laid  in  handsful,  of  about  six  inches 
thick,  beneath  a  cutting  apparatus,  which,  for  want 
of  a  better  simile,  I  must  describe  as  acting  on  the 
principle  of  the  guillotine.  A  great  broad  knife  is 
pressed  by  a  powerful  action  down  on  the  paper, 
and  with  the  utmost  ease  severs  the  mass  in  twain. 
Having  been  cut  into  breadths,  the  paper  is  next, 
by  the   sume   instrument,   formed   into   lozenge 


shapes— this  producing  the  least  possible  waste  of 
material.  In  this  form  the  paper  is  handed  to  the 
succeeding  machine,  where,  coming  under  the 
action  of  descending  angular  chisels,  small  pieces 
are  smartly  notched  from  the  corners,  and  the  en- 
velope is  made,  all  except  the  stamping  and  folding. 

Following  a  natural  course  of  things,  the  envel- 
ope paper  might  now  be  expected  to  be  carried  to 
an  adjacent  apparatus  for  impressing  the  medallion 
stamp,  which  is  to  give  it  currency  through  the 
post.  Circumstances  divert  it  from  this  direct 
course.  The  presumed  necessity  for  keeping  a 
careful  watch  over  the  dies,  prevents  government 
from  employing  any  but  their  own  officers  to  im- 
press the  medallions,  and  the  operation  is  accord- 
ingly performed  at  Somerset  House,  which,  with  a 
knowledge  of  this  eccentricity  of  movement,  I  had 
visited  the  day  previously.  Conducted  down  to 
one  of  the  lower  floors  of  this  large  government 
office,  I  there  found,  in  an  apartment  overlooking 
the  Thames,  a  number  of  machines,  of  a  very  pe- 
culiar construction,  engaged  in  stamping  or  print- 
ing the  medallions.  These  machines,  which,  I 
believe,  are  the  invention  of  Mr.  Edwin  Hill,  su- 
perintendent of  the  stamping  arrangements,  may  be 
considered  as  forming  a  combination  of  the  printing- 
press  and  die-stamping  apparatus.  All  are  moved 
by  a  steam-engine  of  two-horse  power.  At  each 
press  are  two  lads,  one  placing  the  papers  below  the 
die,  and  the  other  removing  them.  The  impres- 
sions being  effected  at  the  rate  of  sixty  in  the 
minute— an  amazing  celerity  considering  that  the 
die  is  inked  at  every  impression — the  laving  down 
and  taking  up  require  a  sharp  eye,  and  no  small 
expertness  of  fingers.  In  such  processes,  every 
httle  matter  requires  to  be  studied,  in  order  to  econ- 
omize time  and  trouble.  Were  a  boy  to  try  to  lay 
down  sixty  pieces  of  paper  in  a  particular  manner 
within  the  period  of  a  minute,  without  once  missing, 
he  should  certainly  fail  in  die  attempt,  unless  he 
arranged  the  papers  in  a  way  convenient  for  handling 
before  he  began.  The  spreading  out  of  the  papers 
into  handsful,  in  the  shape  of  a  fan,  is  on  this  account 
an  indispensable  preliminary  in  the  operation  I  am 
now  describing.  I  was  told  that  there  is  even  a 
knack  in  rapidly  forming  the  fans.  After  much  ex- 
perience, it  has  been  found  that  it  can  be  most  expe- 
ditiously done  by  throwing  the  papers  on  a  table 
covered  with  son  cloth,  and  passing  a  brush  over 
them.  Who,  on  using  an  envelope,  could  imagine 
that  the  mere  mode  of  handling  it  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  so  much  solicitude! 

In  stamping,  the  die  is  suspended  over  the  paper 
on  which  it  is  to  be  impressed,  and  consequently 
the  inking  is  effected  by  rollers  pressing  upwards. 
Having  thus  to  work  contrary  to  gravity,  the  rollers 
require  to  be  artificially  pressed  upon  the  die ;  and 
Mr.  Hill's  device  of  springs  acting  on  the  rollers  to 
accomplish  this  object  is  at  once  simple  and  ingen- 
ious. So  also  is  there  great  merit  in  the  method  of 
shortening  and  lengthening,  at  each  impression,  the 
screw  and  bolt  apparatus  to  which  the  die  is  sus- 
pended, in  order  to  afford  room  and  time  for  tho 
action  of  the  rollers.  It  consists  in  interjecting  and 
withdrawing  a  piece  of  metal  at  every  lift  and 
descent  of  the  screw  over  the  bolt :  in  other  words, 
the  power  acts,  first,  by  means  of  a  rapidly-working 
screw ;  second,  the  piece  of  metal  which  is  pushed 
below  it ;  and  third,  the  bolt  to  which  the  die  is 
attached — all  three  being  kept  in  a  vertical  line  by 
the  supports  of  the  apparatus.  The  number  of 
papers  stamped  by  each  press  is,  as  I  have  saidv 
sixty  per  minute,  at  which  rate  several  machines, 
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with  their  attendants,  work  six  hours  daily ;  which, 
although  little  more  than  half  the  time  occupied  in 
ordinary  printing-houses,  is,  ail  things  considered, 
a  fair  amount  for  a  government  office. 

Stamped  and  counted,  the  envelopes  now  retrace 
their  steps  to  Mr.  De  la  Rue's  establishment,  to 
which  I  again  invite  attention.  Greatly  as  I  had 
been  delighted  with  the  operation  of  stamping,  I 
was  still  more  pleased  with  that  which  now  came 
under  my  notice.  In  folding  an  envelope,  six 
movements  are  necessary.  First,  the  paper  most 
be  laid  down ;  four  flaps  must  next,  one  after  the 
other,  be  turned  over;  and  sixthly,  the  envelope 
must  be  withdrawn,  to  make  way  ror  its  successor. 

All  these  movements,  except  the  laying  down, 
are  performed  by  a  machine  of  the  height  and  size 
of  a  small  table,  with  some  interesting  apparatus 
arranged  over  its  surface;  the  whole  the  united 
invention  of  Mr.  Edwin  Hill  and  Mr.  Warren  De 
la  Rue.  A  boy  having  laid  down  a  lozenge-shaped 
paper,  a  hammer  falls,  and  knocks  its  square  central 
part  into  a  crevice ;  and  on  the  hammer  rising,  we 
see  the  four  corners  standing  erect— the  envelope 
having  taken  the  form  of  a  box,  with  standing  sides 
and  ends.  A  broad  iron  thumb,  as  I  may  call  it, 
now  rises  and  presses  down  one  of  the  ends, 
another  thumb  presses  on  the  opposite  end,  and  next 
the  two  sides  are  similarly  flattened.  The  envel- 
ope being  now  made,  an  iron  arm  comes  forward 
with  a  rapid  jerk,  and  with  two  fingers  draws  it 
away.  It  is  not  drawn  aside  into  an  indiscriminate 
bean,  bnt  is  brought  to  a  halt  upon  an  endless  strip 
of  doth,  which,  travelling  over  two  rollers  at  a  slow 
rate,  gathers  the  mass  of  envelopes  into  regular 
bmgs,  and  thus  obviates  the  necessity  for  shaking 
them  even.  The  action  of  what  I  call  the  fingers 
is  carious.  Instead  of  drawing  away  the  envelope, 
as  if  by  hooked  claws,  the  effect  is  produced  merely 
by  touch,  the  same  as  if  you  were  to  pull  towards  you 
a  sheet  of  paper  by  the  tips  of  two  fingers.  How 
two  metal  pointers  could  perform  this  delicate  ope- 
ration is  the  wonder.  It  is  indeed  a  curiosity  in 
art.  The  explanation  is,  that  the  pointers  are 
tipped  with  India-rubber— a  substance  which  will 
readily  draw  aside  any  light  object  by  the  touch,  as 
an  experiment  with  a  morsel  of  rubber  and  sheet  of 
paper  will  convincingly  show.  The  interest  at- 
tached to  this  apparatus  is  increased  by  observing 
that  when  the  boy  fails  to  place  an  envelope-paper 
on  its  appointed  place,  the  two  finders  are  projected 
outwards  and  do  not  dip  down  to  draw  the  envelope 
aside — as  if  there  was  a  consciousness  in  the  ma- 
chine that  any  effort  on  this  occasion  would  be 
thrown  away. 

The  whole  of  the  process  of  which  this  affords 
the  scantiest  outline,  is*  a  rapid  evolution  of  parts 
all  acting  in  harmony  to  effect  a  particular  end,  and 
without  any  perceptible  interval  of  repose.  The 
rapidity  may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  two 
thousand  envelopes  are  folded  per  hour,  or  twenty 
thousand  in  the  day.  Yet  this  degree  of  quickness, 
I  understand,  is  already  beginning  to  be  considered 
slow  work,  and  will  not  be  tolerated  much  longer. 
I  should  not  be  surprised,  at  my  next  visit,  to  see 
four  times  as  many  envelopes  made  in  the  hour, 
and  the  whole  at  the  same  time  gummed  and 
counted.  As  it  is,  the  machine  cannot  keep  the 
stamp-office  supplied ;  and  many  girls  are  employed 
in  executing  quantities  by  hand-labor.  At  a  former 
visit  a  year  or  two  ago,  I  found  that  all  the  envel- 
opes were  folded  by  girls ;  and  so  active  were  they, 
mat  I  could  not  have  anticipated  the  invention  of 
anything  more  smart  and'  economical.    The  result 


shows  how  useless  it  is  for  an  onlooker  to  specu- 
late on  such  matters.  But  still  more  useless  would 
be  the  sentimental  maunderings  of  those  who  affect 
to  lament  the  substitution  of  iron  and  power-belts 
for  human  muscle  and  intelligence.  The  more 
machines  Mr.  De  la  Rue  introduces  into  his  work- 
rooms, the  greater  is  the  number  of  hands  he 
requires  to  employ.  "  So  for,"  said  he,  "  from 
the  folding  machine  robbing  our  girls  of  their  em- 
ployment, we  have  more  work  for  them  than  ever.*' 
One  can  only  have  a  forcible  perception  of  the  truth 
of  this  remark,  by  having  visited,  as  I  did,  the 
establishment  at  two  distant  periods.  On  the  pres- 
ent occasion,  when  conducted  into  the  manual-labor 
rooms,  I  found  that  department  thronged  from  the 
garret  to  the  cellar — a  houseful  of  girls,  all  as  busy 
as  possible  at  agreeable  and  remunerating  labor; 
many  folding  at  long  tables,  others  gumming,  and  a 
third  class  finally  putting  the  envelopes  in  pack- 
ages ready  for  sale.  The  place  was  in  itself  a  fac- 
tory, and  not  the  least  interesting  or  curious  on 
various  accounts.  As  all  the  envelopes,  whether 
made  by  machine  or  with  the  folder,  pass  through 
this  department,  I  inquired  how  many  were  turned 
out  in  any  given  period  of  time.  The  answer  was, 
that  the  quantity  of  envelopes  all  together  made  was 
seventy-five  thousand  a-day,  or  twenty-two  and  a 
half  millions  per  annum,  but  that  this  was  only  those 
stamped  for  the  post-office.  The  quantity  of  fancy 
envelopes  manufactured  was  equally  large.  This 
led  me  to  an  examination  of  the  kinds  of  envelopes 
made  without  stamps,  of  which  there  were  numer- 
ous varieties  in  progress.  One  species  were  with- 
out borders ;  others  were  bordered  with  red,  blue, 
or  some  other  fancy  color;  and  a  third  kind  had 
narrow  or  broad  borders  of  black  for  mourning. 
The  preparation  of  mourning  note-papers  and 
envelopes  seemed  in  itself  a  great  concern.  The 
putting  on  of  the  black  I  did  not  see,  that  being 
done  out  of  the  bouse  by  a  person  whose  business 
is  the  blacking  of  paper.  "  To  give  you  a  notion 
of  the  extent  of  this  kind  of  trade,"  said  Mr.  De  la 
Rue,  "  I  may  mention  that  we  pay  d£500  a  year  for 
merely  blacking  the  edges  of  note  and  envelope 
papers."  Equally  ready,  however,  to  pay  the  part 
of  L'AHegro  as  II  Penseroso,  this  great  man  has 
not  disdained  to  bring  his  ingenuity  to  bear  on  the 
important  subject  of  matrimonial  stationery.  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  think  that  De  la  Rue  prides  him- 
self a  little  on  what  he  has  accomplished  in  this 
way.  And  who  that  recollects  what  marriage- 
cards  were  a  few  years  ago,  can  wonder  at  a  man 
being  proud  of  being  the  purveyor  of  such  splendid 
things  as  now  charm  the  eyes  of  misses — names, 
borders,  wafers,  and  true  lovers'  knots,  all  in  a 
blaze  of  enamel  and  silver ! 

Pleased  with  the  way  in  which  these  pretty  arti- 
cles were  got  up,  I  felt  a  reluctance  in  quitting  the 
department  to  visit  that  part  of  the  premises  devoted 
to  enamelling,  coloring,  and  varnishing.  Enamel 
is  a  wash  of  a  material  externally  resembling  whit- 
ing, which,  after  being  dried  on  the  card  or  paper,  is 
smoothed  by  milling.  The  mode  of  applying  the 
wash  is  the  only  part  worth  noticing.  1  found  sev- 
eral workmen  and  boys  engaged  in  laying  the  wash 
on  webs  of  paper,  each  three  hundred  yards  long ; 
and  this  length  they  finished  in  half  an  hour.  The 
actual  operator,  however,  is  a  machine,  and  the 
men  and  boys  are  only  attendants.  The  web,  in 
going  into  the  machine,  passes  beneath  a  trough, 
from  which  the  wash  issues  over  the  surface;  it 
then  comes  under  the  action  of  an  apparatus  of 
brushes,  moving  in  cycloids!  curves,  by  which  the 
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wash  is  finely  equalised ;  led  away  from  this,  the 
web  sinks  through  a  hole  in  the  floor  to  an  apart- 
ment beneath,  where  it  is  caught  by  a  boy,  and 
hung  on  poles  to  dry.  The  paper  undergoing 
this  initiatory  process  of  enamelling  at  the  time  or 
my  visit  was  that  designed  for  covers  to  "  Cham- 
bers' Miscellany  of  Useful  and  Entertaining  Tracts," 
of  which  some  hundreds  of  thousands  nave  been 
prepared. 

The  adjoining  workroom,  in  which  papers  are 
colored  and  varnished,  had  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  a  painter's  and  dyer's  atelier.  At  various 
benches,  girls  were  employed  tinting  sheets  of 
paper  by  means  of  brushes  and  colors ;  others  were 
putting  varnish  on  the  dried  sheets ;  and  a  few  were 
laying  squares  of  leaf  metal  on  paper  preparatory  to 
future  processes.  Much  of  the  colored,  as  well  as 
the  metal-colored  paper,  is  designed  for  embossing ; 
hence  it  was  natural  for  us  next  to  look  in  upon 
the  apparatus  employed  in  giving  the  embossing  or 
stamping  finish  to  the  material.  Embossing  is  done 
in  two  ways — whole  sheets  by  means  of  rollers, 
and  small  slips  by  means  of  powerful  stamping  ma- 
chines. In  little  more  than  an  instant  of  time,  a 
sheet,  formerly  smooth,  will  pass  between  rollers, 
on  one  of  which  the  pattern  is  engraved,  and  come 
out  beautifully  marked  in  relief.  The  appearance 
of  morocco  leather  is  thus  given  to  colored  papers. 
The  process  of  stamping  is  performed  on  the 
ground-floor,  in  consequence  of  the  enormous 
weight  of  the  presses.  The  largest  of  these  ma- 
chines is  about  eighteen  feet  high,  weighs  twenty 
tons,  and  imparts  a  blow  equal  to  a  thousand  tons. 
From  my  previous  acquaintance  with  machines  of 
this  class,  I  should  have  expected  that  the  Goliah 
before  me  would  require  great  toil  in  working,  and 
was  therefore  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  it 
performed  the  falling  and  rising  process  with  com- 
parative ease  and  equability.  Two  men  only  were 
in  attendance  upon  it :  one  placed  the  slip  of  paper 
below  the  die,  taking  it  out  when  stamped;  the 
other  guided  the  movement,  by  putting  the  machine 
in  and  out  of  gear  with  the  steam  power.  The 
blow  being  given  with  a  rapid  and  ponderous  jerk, 
which  shook  the  ground  and  building,  the  reaction 
caused  the  screw  to  run  back,  leaving  time  to  shift 
the  paper  for  the  ensuing  impression.  The  article 
which  was  in  hand  during  my  visit  was  what  few 
persons  could  have  expected— the  fancy  slip  of 
paper  which  is  wrapped  round  pieces  of  linen.  It 
'is  very  true  that  linen  is  not  a  whit  the  better  for 
ornaments  of  this  kind ;  but  it  is  equally  undeniable 
that  people  are  taken  with  such  embellishments : 
the  eye  is  pleased  if  not  the  judgment,  and  how 
much  are  all  mankind  imposed  on  by  what  charms 
the  senses !  As  to  the  slip  in  question,  what  was 
it  radically  but  a  bit  of  paper,  not  worth  a  farthing? 
Yet  what  did  art  not  do  for  it?  In  the  first  place, 
it  daubed  it  over  with  a  pea-green  color ;  next,  it 
gave  it  a  gloss  rivalling  the  surface  of  polished 
marble ;  then  it  pasted  upon  it,  in  the  form  of  a 
medallion,  a  small  representation  of  a  flower  on  a 
white  ground ;  after  this,  it  laid  leaves  of  gold  upon 
it ;  and  lastly,  giving  it  a  blow  with  a  die,  there 
sprung  up  in  relief  a  beautiful  golden  efflorescence, 
surrounding  the  medallion,  and  radiating  over  the 
delicate  green  expanse  of  the  slip.  The  execution 
of  the  design  on  the  die  was  an  important  step,  not 
to  be  overlooked ;  for  independently  of  all  manual 
labor,  the  drawing,  effected  by  one  of  the  first 
artists  of  the  day,  cost  as  much  as  twenty  guineas. 
Thus  it  is  that  things  are  done  on  a  great  and 
liberal  scale  in  large  factory  concerns;  the  most 


insignificant  materials  being  exalted  to  a  high  value 
by  the  varied  and  ingenious  operations  of  artists 
and  artisans,  set  to  work  by  capital  and  enter- 
prise.* 

In  the  same  department  I  observed  several 
smaller  stamping-presses  engaged  on  different  arti- 
cles requiring  to  be  embossed.  One  was  employed 
in  embossing  a  highly  ornamental  calling  card :  the 
relief  in  this  instance,  however,  being  open,  to  re- 
semble lace.  The  card  being  first  embossed  by  a 
blow  of  the  die,  is  next  laid,  race  downwards,  on  a 
block,  and  in  this  position  the  raised  dots  are  filed 
off;  consequently,  on  taking  it  up,  we  find  that  the 
embossing  is  full  of  small  holes.  Another  press 
was  engaged  in  stamping  leather  for  the  covers  of 
work-boxes  and  writing  cases.  Near  to  this  scene 
of  labor  I  was  shown  the  process  of  printing  in 
metals.  A  number  of  small  presses  of  an  ordinary 
kind,  and  several  men  and  women,  are  here  occu- 
pied. Printing  to  resemble  gold  and  silver  has 
been  brought  by  Mr.  De  la  Kue  to  considerable 
perfection ;  and  yet  it  is  so  simple,  that  I  can  see 
no  obstacle  to  its  general  use.  Properly  speaking, 
the  metal  is  not  printed,  but  laid  on  the  typography 
after  the  sheet  comes  from  the  press,  instead  of 
ink,  the  types  are  rolled  in  a  glutinous  substance, 
to  which  metal  in  powder  readily  adheres.  The 
metal,  to  resemble  gold,  is  an  oxidised  brass ;  and  so 
vast  has  become  its  consumption,  that  there  is  now 
a  manufactory  of  the  article  in  London.  Beat  first 
into  leaf,  it  is  afterwards  ground  to  powder;  and 
the  daubing  of  this  powder  on  the  typography 
appears  to  be  the  duty  of  the  work-women.  In 
this  manner  all  those  covers  of  packages  containing 
note-papers  which  blase  in  gold  and  silver,  are  pro- 
duced. After  printing  and  metalling,  the  papers 
go  through  a  wash  and  milling,  to  impart  a  glossy 
finish. 

From  the  metal-printing  department  I  was  led  up 
stairs  to  that  in  which  are  manufactured  all  vari- 
eties of  portable  writing-desks,  work-boxes,  and 
cases,  also  portfolios,  albums,  needle-books,  and 
other  loves  of  articles  that  no  young  lady  could  for 
an  instant  see  without  meditating  an  attack  on 
papa's  pocket.  Here,  likewise,  I  was  made  con- 
scious for  the  first  time  of  that  great  work  of  art, 
a  portable  chess-board — a  thing  made  of  paste- 
board, which,  with  pieces  and  all,  you  can  fold  up 
in  your  pocket,  so  as  to  be  able  to  carry  on  a  game 
in  a  stage-coach,  railway  carriage,  or  steamboat. 
Invented  by  a  learned  professor,  this  little  affair 
has,  to  use  De  la  Rue's  gratulatory  expression, 
"  taken  root,"  and  is  therefore  likely  to  turn  out  a 
good  thing  for  the  concern.  To  chess-players,  I 
should  imagine  it  to  be  an  indispensable  pocket 
companion.  Unable  to  save  themselves,  they  may 
just  as  well  go  and  buy  one  of  these  portable  boards 
at  once,  as  wait  to  perform  that  act  ungraciously 
afterwards. 

I  had  now  seen  pretty  nearly  into  all  the  odd 
nooks  of  this  interesting  establishment,  and  my 
last  move  was  into  the  store-room,  in  which  were 
engaged  ten  clerks  and  packers,  despatching  goods 
to  all  parts  of  the  empire.  Here,  in  conversing 
with  one  of  the  partners,  I  learned  that  the  whole 
house  is  under  from  fifteen  to  twenty  foremen,  with 

*  While  on  this  subject,  It  is  not  out  of  place  to  speak 
with  admiration  of  the  emboasiog  of  card -board  by  Messrs. 
Dobbs,  Bailey,  and  Co.,  of  134  Fleet  street,  London.  By 
them  bas-relief  copies  of  the  cartoons  of  Raphael,  aod  the 
masterly  pictures  of  Wilkie,  also  relievo  maps  of  different 
countries,  have  been  executed  with  much  taste  and  at  a 
comparatively  insignificant  cost. 
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each  of  whom  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  is  kept, 
as  if  he  were  an  independent  tradesman.  It  is  only 
by  such  minute  arrangements  that  a  dispersed  miscel- 
laneous establishment  like  this  could  be  conducted 
with  propriety  or  advantage.  At  any  given  time, 
it  can  be  ascertained  whether  any  particular  branch 
is  yielding  work  proportional  to  the  expenditure 
upon  it.  A  number  of  the  foremen  were  originally 
lads  employed  in  the  early  years  of  the  establish- 
ment ;  and  with  them,  as  well  as  with  others,  the 
masters  are  upon  a  most  amicable  footing.  Solicit- 
ous to  improve  the  condition  of  all  in  their  employ- 
ment, the  proprietors  have  latterly  induced  them  to 
abandon  the  practice  of  taking  beer  twice  during 
the  hoars  of  labor,  and  in  lieu  have  remitted  half  an 
hour  from  the  general  day's  work.  A  marked 
social  improvement  has  been  the  consequence. 
Latterly,  also,  a  sickness-fund  and  library  have  been 
set  on  root  in  the  office.  As  these  useful  institutions 
have  a  reference  to  something  like  three  hundred 
individuals,  the  degree  of  benefit  is  of  more  than 
ordinary  importance. 

There  was  now  nothing  more  for  me  to  see  or 
hear  of  in  connection  with  this  extensive  establish- 
ment, and  thanking  my  friendly  conductors  for  the 
trouble  they  had  taken  to  explain  the  different  pro- 


i,  I  concluded  what  I  nope  will  have  been  as 
little  tiresome  to  my  readers  as  to  me— "  A  day  at 
Db  la  Rue's." 


From  Chamber*'  Journal. 
HARVEY  AND  THB  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

It  has  not  unfrequently  happened  that,  at  wide 
intervals  of  time,  certain  speculative  or  inquiring 
minds  have  had  glimpses  of  a  truth— of  some  great 
natural  fact.  They  have  seen  an  effect,  without 
being  able  to  trace  it  to  a  cause—a  portion  of  an 
outline,  of  which  they  were  unable  to  make  a  fin* 
jshed  picture.  A  long  descent  through  many  brains 
has  seemed  to  be  necessary  for  the  entire  elabora- 
tion of  the  principle  ;  and  although  there  may  be 
something  grand  and  startling  in  the  discoveries 
which  at  times  flash  upon  the  world  as  the  result 
of  hazard,  yet  those  which  have  been  the  work  of 
thought,  observation,  deduction,  and  experiment, 
carried  on  laboriously  through  many  years,  forcing 
their  way,  as  it  were,  into  existence,  are  not  the 
less  worthy  of  our  respect  and  admiration. 

The  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  by  our  countryman  Harvey,  presents 
itself  as  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  views  here 
thrown  out.  Constituting,  as  it  did,  a  fact  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  human  economy,  giving 
a  new  form  and  purpose  to  physiological  science, 
it  nevertheless  met  with  the  usual  fate  of  great 
truths,  being  received  with  ridicule,  jealousy,  and 
detraction. 

William  Harvey  was  born  at  Folkstone,  in  Kent, 
on  the  3d  of  April,  1578.  He  acquired  the  elements 
of  learning  at  a  school  in  Canterbury,  and  finished 
his  education  at  Cambridge.  Eldest  of  a  family  of 
nine,  he  was  the  only  one  who  manifested  any  in- 
clination for  science.  Having  determined  on  de- 
voting himself  to  medicine,  he  set  out,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  on  his  travels  to  France  and  Germany, 
visiting  the  principal  anatomical  schools  on  his 
way  to  Italy,  in  which  country  he  studied  anatomy 
for  some  years  under  the  celebrated  Aquapendente, 
founder  of  the  school  of  Padua.  Harvey  devoted 
himself  zealously  to  this  pursuit.  Before  his  time, 
anatomy  had  been  nothing  more  than  a  speculative 
science,  distorted  by  many  absurd  and  superstitious 


notions ;  and  the  hindrances  opposed  to  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  human  subject,  proved  a  formidable  im- 
pediment to  more  accurate  or  rational  researches. 

Aquapendente  had  noticed  the  valves  of  the  veins 
in  his  dissections,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
had  any  idea  of  their  real  use  or  importance.  The 
sight  of  these  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  Harvey's 
investigations,  and  moved  him,  as  he  Bays,  to  write, 
"  to  find  out  the  use  of  the  motion  of  the  heart ; 
a  thing  so  hard  to  be  attained,  that,  with  Frascato- 
rius,  he  believed  it  known  to  God  alone."  He  goes 
on  to  say—"  Almost  all  anatomists,  physicians,  and 
philosophers  to  this  day,  do  affirm,  with  Galen,  that 
the  use  of  pulsation  is  the  same  with  that  of  respi- 
ration, and  that  they  differ  only  in  one  thing— that 
one  flows  from  the  animal  faculty,  and  the  other 
from  the  vital,  being  alike  in  all  other  things,  either 
as  touching  their  utility  or  manner  of  motion."  It 
is  evident  that  he  was  not  unwilling  to  do  justice 
to  the  labors  of  his  predecessors,  for  elsewhere, 
to  use  his  own  words,  he  is  thinking  "  to  unfold 
such  things  as  have  been  published  by  others ;  to 
take  notice  of  those  things  which  have  been  com- 
monly spoken  and  taught,  that  those  things  which 
have  been  rightly  spoken  may  be  confirmed,  and 
those  which  are  false,  both  by  anatomical  dissec- 
tion, manifold  experience,  and  diligent  and  accurate 
observation,  may  be  amended." 

Once  on  the  track,  Harvey  followed  it  up  with 
unflinching  perseverance :  new  foots  came  to  light, 
and  cheered  him  on  with  the  hope  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess. "  Observing,"  he  remarks,  "  the  valves  in 
the  veins  of  many  parts  of  the  body  so  placed  as  to 
give  free  passage  to  the  blood  towards  the  heart, 
but  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  venal  blood  the 
contrary  way,  I  imagined  that  so  provident  a*  cause 
as  nature  had  not  thus  placed  so  many  valves  with- 
out design." 

At  length  Harvey  believed  he  "  had  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head ;"  and  having  become  a  fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  was 
appointed  professor  in  1616,  when  he  commenced 
a  course  of  lectures,  and  for  the  first  time  modestly 
announced  his  great  discovery  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  Content  to  go  no  farther  for  a  time  than 
in  the  hints  thrown  out,  he  waited  with  patience, 
until  time  had  fully  matured  his  views,  before  he 
gave  them  to  the  world.  In  the  year  1626,  when 
he  was  fifty  years  old,  his  researches  were  first 
published  at  Frankfort,  in  a  small  quarto  volume, 
entitled  ExercUatio  Anatomica  de  Motu  Cordis  ct 
Sanguinis  y*  dedicated  to  Charles  I.  In  this  work, 
as  has  been  truly  observed,  "  Harvey,  by  his  genius, 
followed  nature  in  her  windings,  and  forced  her  to 
unveil  herself."  "  Scarcely  one  of  the  proofs 
which  demonstrate  the  circulation  escaped  his  re- 
searches ;  he  showed  it  not  only  in  certain  parts, 
but  followed  it  to  its  recesses — to  the  liver — where 
other  anatomists  had  lost  themselves.  His  book  is 
one  of  the  rare  essays  which  exhaust  the  subject ; 
it  is  short  and  comprehensive,  clear  and  profound, 
dictated  by  reason  and  experience."! 

He  had  diligently  and  perseveringly  extended  his 
inquiries  beyond  the  human  subject,  with  a  view  to 
verify  his  facts  by  comparison.  The  king,  who, 
with  all  his  errors,  entertained  enlightened  views 
on  science  generally,  placed  at  his  physician's  dis- 
posal the  deer  in  the  royal  parks  near  London ;  and 
in  addition  to  these,  the  zealous  anatomist  minutely 

*  Anatomical  Researches  on  the  Motion  of  the  Heart 
and  Hood.  Haller  called  this  work  Opusculuin  Avreum, 
(small  golden  treatise.) 
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examined  (he  hearts  of  other  mammalian  animals, 
as  well  as  of  birds  and  fishes.  His  book  contains 
an  explanation,  in  clear  and  concise  language,  of 
the  general  mechanism  of  the  circulation,  and  in- 
contestable proofs  of  the  truth  of  his  theory.  His 
own  words  will  best  convey  the  certainty  and  accu- 
racy of  his  views.  In  the  chapter  on  the  action 
and  office  of  the  heart,  he  remarks — *•  First  of  all, 
the  ear  (as  the  auricle  was  then  called)  contracts 
itself,  and  in  that  contraction  throws  the  blood  with 
which  it  abounds,  as  the  head-spring  of  the  veins, 
and  the  cellar  and  cistern  of  blood,  into  the  ventri- 
cles of  the  heart."  After  its  passage  through  the 
lungs  and  body,  u  it  returns  to  the  heart,  as  to  the 
fountain  or  dwelling-house  of  the  body ;  and  there 
again,  by  natural  heat,  powerful  and  vehement, 
it  is  melted,  and  is  dispensed  again  through  the 
body.  The  pulse  of  the  arteries  is  nothing  but  the 
impulsion  of  blood  into  the  arteries." 

Harvey's  biographer,  Dr.  Friend,  writing  on  the 
discovery,  observes — "  As  it  was  entirely  owing  to 
him,  so  he  has  explained  it  with  all  the  clearness 
imaginable ;  and  though  much  has  been  written  on 
that  subject  since,  I  may  venture  to  say  his  own 
book  is  the  shortest,  plainest,  and  the  most  convinc- 
ing of  any."  We  find  the  celebrated  Boyle,  who 
was  contemporary  with  Harvey,  not  less  candid. 
He  remarks  in  his  philosophical  works — "  Late 
experiments  having  shown  the  use  of  the  blood's 
circulation,  and  of  the  valves  in  the  heart  and  veins 
(which,  the  famous  Dr.  Harvey  told  me,  gave  him 
the  first  hint  of  his  grand  discovery,)  we  at  length 
acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  the  contrivance,  alter 
it  had  escaped  the  search  of  many  preceding  ages." 

The  extreme  care  with  which  Harvey  must  have 
pursued  his  inquiries,  may  be  best  understood  by 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  phenomenon  in 
his  important  discovery — that  of  the  independent 
motion  and  life  of  the  blood  itself.  He  noticed  the 
gradual  cessation  of  movement  in  the  ventricles  and 
auricles  in  dying  animals,  and  goes  on  to  say — 
•*  But  besides  all  these,  I  have  often  observed,  that 
after  the  heart  itself,  and  even  its  right  ear,  had,  at 
the  very  point  of  death,  left  off  beating,  there 
manifestly  remained  in  the  very  blood  which  is  in 
the  right  ear  an  obscure  motion,  and  a  kind  of  inun- 
dation and  beating." 

It  might  be  supposed  that  a  discovery  of  this 
nature  presented  nothing  to  shock  the  prejudices, 
or  disturb  the  interests,  of  any  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. Tet,  as  remarked  in  W  otton's  Reflections, 
"  a  great  many  put  in  for  the  prize,  unwilling  that 
Harvey  should  go  away  with  all  the  glory."  A 
host  of  those  who  are  always  ready  to  combat  facts 
by  reasoning  fell  upon  him.  He  was  overwhelmed 
with  contradictions  from  the  learned,  and  neglected 
by  the  public  generally ;  and  as  soon  as  his  claims 
were  contested,  his  practice  as  a  physician  materi- 
ally diminished.  Such  was  the  acrimony  of  his 
opponents,  that  he  was  denounced  to  the  king  as 
guilty  of  improper  dissections ;  an  accusation  which, 
had  he  not  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  sovereign,  might 
have  been  attended  with  fatal  consequences,  in  a 
day  when  violent  prejudices  prevailed  against  ex- 
periments on  the  human  subject.  Many  asserted 
that  the  discovery  was  nothing  new ;  that  it  had 
been  known  long  before :  others  contended  for  the 
honor  as  due  to  themselves ;  and  some  referred  it 
to  Hippocrates,  from  whom  Harvey  was  said  to 
have  stolen  it. 

The  ancients,  in  reality,  knew  neither  the  theory 
nor  the  laws  of  the  circulation.  They  entertained 
the  most  absurd  ideas  on  many  physiological  and 


anatomical  points  relative  to  this  phenomenon,  and 
were  altogether  ignorant  of  the  important  part 
played  by  the  lungs  in  this  great  function,  the 
Chinese  were  said  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
movement  of  the  vital  fluid  from  time  immemorial ; 
an  assertion  which  appears  to  have  solely  rested  on 
the  attention  always  paid  to  the  pulse  by  that  singu- 
lar people.  Hippocrates  is  the  earliest  author  who 
makes  any  allusion  to  the  subject ;  he  speaks  ob- 
scurely of  the  usual  motion  of  the  blood  and  distri- 
bution of  the  veins.  Plato  represented  the  heart  as 
a  species  of  divinity,  that  poured  out  blood  to  ev- 
ery member  of  the  body ;  and  Aristotle,  who  uses 
the  word  arteria  for  windpipe,  speaks  of  a  recurrent 
motion  of  the  blood,  comparing  it  to  the  ebbing  and 
flowing  of  the  sea  in  the  well-known  channel  of 
Euripus:  these  opinions  were,  however,  founded 
on  mere  conjecture,  not  on  actual'  demonstration. 
Galen,  who  believed  that  the  veins  originated  in  the 
liver,  endows  the  body  with  "  three  kinds  of  spirits, 
natural,  vital,  and  animal,  correspondingto  the  same 
number  of  faculties  or  functions."  The  seat  of 
the  natural  was  in  the  liver,  for  the  growth  and 
support  of  the  body ;  the  vital  he  assigned  to  the 
heart,  for  the  development  and  carrying  about  of 
heat ;  and  placed  the  animal  in  the  head,  as  the 
source  of  sensation  and  motion.  The  arteries  were 
supposed  to  be  nothing  more  than  passages  for  air 
or  "  spirit,"  as  after  death  they  were  found  empty ; 
from  which  circumstance  they  derive  their  name. 
Cicero,  in  his  treatise,  De  Naiura  Deorum,  has  the 
phrase — **  Sanguis  per  venas,  et  spiritus  per  arte- 
rias." 

These  doctrines  prevailed  until  the  time  of  Ser- 
vetus,  who,  better  known  as  a  theologian  than 
physician,  fell  a  victim  to  the  religious  fanaticism 
of  the  Calvinists  of  Geneva.  His  writings  contain 
many  remarkable  facts;  among  others,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  with  which  it 
appears  he  was  imperfectly  acquainted.  His  sup- 
positions, however,  were  not  founded  on  actual  ex- 
periment. Like  Galen,  he  made  the  body  the  abode 
of  three  spirits ;  one  of  which,  the  aerial  spirit  or 
pneuma,  was  seated  in  the  heart  and  arteries.  After 
oervetus,  Columbus,  a  physician  of  Cremona,  threw 
further  light  on  the  circulation  through  the  lungs, 
yet  he  remained  entirely  ignorant  of  the  part  played 
by  the  arteries.  To  him  we  are  nevertheless  in- 
debted for  a  description  of  the  uses  of  the  valves 
of  the  heart.  He  was  followed  by  Cssalpinus, 
first  physician  to  Pope  Clement  VIII. ,  who  held 
some  clear  views  on  the  subject ;  but  being  contin- 
ually engaged  in  scholastic  disputes,  his  allusions 
to  it  are,  in  most  cases,  incidental  and  obscure ;  and 
notwithstanding  his  verification  of  the  labors  of  his 
predecessor,,  his  works  abound  in  glaring  errors. 
With  the  exception  of  applying  a  ligature,  below 
which  he  noticed  the  swelling  of  a  vein,  he  appears 
to  have  added  nothing  new  to  the  theory  of  the 
circulation. 

Amid  all  this  ignorance  of  the  true  functional 
action,  the  wildest  speculations  prevailed.  The 
heart  was  taken  as  an  oracle,  and  its  beats  were 
listened  to  as  prophetic.  Some  contended  that  the 
use  of  the  veins  was  merely  to  keep  the  blood  in 
equilibrium,  and  prevent  undue  accumulation  in 
any  part  of  the  body.  Others,  again,  bewildered 
themselves  with  calculations  on  the  power  of  the 
heart,  and  believed  that  it  exerted  a  force  equal  to 
3,000,000  of  pounds ;  a  notion  speedily  combated 
by  a  third  party,  who  proved,  to  their  own  satis- 
faction, that  the  power  did  not  exceed  eight 
ounces.    Although  modern  science  has  stripped 
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off  these  marvellous  attributes  from  what  Sense 
calls  "the  material  soul  of  living  bodies,"  and 
made  it  a  hydraulic  machine,  yet  we  find  no  less 
cause  for  wonder  and  admiration  at  its  mysterious 
powers. 

To  return  to  Harvey.  It  was  for  removing  this 
mass  of  error,  for  laving  bare  the  most  admirable 
mechanism  the  world  has  yet  seen,  that  he  was  as- 
sailed by  the  envious  and  ignorantfrom  every  quar- 
ter. How  well  he  did  his  work,  we  learn  from 
Jenty,  according  to  whom,  he, "  with  indefatigable 
pains,  traced  the  visible  veins  and  arteries  through- 
out the  body,  in  their  whole  progress  from  and  to 
the  hearty  so  as  to  demonstrate,  even  to  the  most 
incredulous,  not  only  that  blood  circulates  through 
the  lungs  and  heart,  but  the  very  manner  A010,  and 
the  time  in  which  that  great  work  is  performed.'* 
To  this  "  indefatigable  pains"  we  doubtless  owe 
the  six  large  diagrams,  of  the  size  of  life,  still  pre- 
served in  the  College  of  Physicians,  showing  all 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  human  body ;  and  prepared 
with  such  nicety,  as  to  display  distinctly  the  semi- 
lunar valves  at  the  entrance  of  the  aorta,  by  which 
he  used  to  illustrate  his  lectures.  The  delivery  of 
these  lectures,  however,  involved  him  in  much  suf- 
fering and  lues.  In  the  confusion  and.  riots  of  the 
civil  war,  his  house  in  London  was  pillaged  and 
burnt,  with  many  valuable  papers,  whose  destruc- 
tion was  irreparable,  and  caused  him  constant  re- 
gret. "  In  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries,  he  was 
looked  upon  only  as  a  dissecter  of  insects,  frogs, 
aad  other  reptiles."  And  on  the  authority  of  Au- 
brey, we  learn  that  Harvey  said,  "  that,  after  his 
booke  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  came  out,  he 
fell  mightily  in  his  practice.  *  *  *  *T  was  be- 
lieved by  the  vulgar  he  was  craekbrained ;  and  all 
the  physicians  were  against  his  opinion,  and  an- 
noyed him." 

The  persecution  of  Harvey  appears  to  have  been 
prompted  only  by  the  mean  passions  of  his  contem- 
poraries. No  other  motive  is  obvious;  for  it  is 
difficult  to  see  in  what  way  "  the  craft"  was  en- 
dangered. In  his  case,  however,  as  in  many  oth- 
ers, it  almost  appeared  as  if  men  had  some  strong 
personal  interest  in  keeping  back  the  truth,  so  ea- 
gerly did  they  exert  themselves  to  resist  it.  Car- 
rere,  rector  of  the  academy  of  Perpignan,  wrote  a 
thesis  against  the  doctrine.  It  was  also  attacked 
with  great  virulence  by  Dr.  Primrose,  and  by  Rio- 
Ian,  the  celebrated  French  anatomist.  Harvey 
nevertheless  found  friends.  Folli,  physician  at  the 
court  of  the  Medici,  the  first  to  attempt  the  trans- 
fusion of  blood,  was  an  ardent  propagator  of  his 
theory.  In  his  own  country,  he  gained  a  powerful 
advocate  in  Sir  George  Ent,  who  published  a  book 
in  his  favor.  The  "  momes  and  detractors"  were 
also  replied  to  in  temperate  language  by  Harvey 
himseif.  He  says — "  I  think  it  a  thing  on  worthy 
of  a  philosopher,  and  a  searcher  of  the  truth,  to 
return  bad  words  for  bad  words ;  and  I  think  I  shall 
do  better,  and  more  advised,  it,  with  the  light  of 
true  and  evident  observations,  I  shall  wipe  away 
those  symptoms  of  incivility."  To  those  who 
taunted  him  with  being  nothing  more  than  a  dis- 
sector of  insignificant  reptiles,  he  replied,  with  as 
much  troth  as  impressiveness,  "  If  yon  will  enter 
with  Heraclitos,  in  Aristotle,  into  a  work-house 
(for  so  I  call  it)  for  inspection  of  viler  creatures, 
come  hither,  for  the  immortal  gods  are  here  like- 
wise ;  and  the  great  and  Almighty  Father  is  some- 
times more  conspicuous  in  the  least  and  most  in- 
eooaiderable  creatures." 

Harvey  attended  the  king  in  his  journeys  during 


part  of  the  civil  war,  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Bdgehill.  He  afterwards  retired  to  London,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  which  city  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  In  his  seventy-fifth  year  he 
built  and  endowed  a  library  and  museum  for  the 
College  of  Physicians.  He  died  in  June,  1657,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-nine,  but  not  before  the  truth  of 
his  .doctrines  had  been  generally  recognized ;  and 
his  own  professional  brethren  were  proud  to  do  him 
funeral  honors.  He  was  buried  at  Hempstead, 
where  a  handsome  monument,  surmounted  by  a 
marble  bust,  was  placed  over  his  grave  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians.  It  was  said  of  him  that  "  his 
candor,  cheerfulness,  and  goodness  of  heart  were 
conspicuous  in  his  whole  life,  as  well  as  in  his 
writings,  and  exhibit  a  worthy  pattern  for  future 
imitation ;"  and  that  one  of  his  noblest  character- 
istics was  love  for  his  profession,  and  a  desire  for 
the  maintenance  of  its  honor. 

What  a  striking  commentary  do  these  facts  af- 
ford on  the  ignorance  and  selfishness  of  society ! 
How  easily  have  the  many  suffered  themselves  to 
be  led  by  the  interested  few,  whose  motives  were 
too  often  of  the  most  despicable  character.  This 
is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  as  experience,  if 
not  policy,  might  have  dictated  the  question,  cut 
bono?  How  was  this  answered  in  Harvey's  case? 
Hobbes  says  of  him,  he  "  is  the  only  man  I  know, 
that,  conquering  envy,  hath  established  a  new  doc- 
trine in  his  lifetime" — and  yet  twenty-five  years 
elapsed  before  this  was  accomplished.  For  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  had  this  great  truth  to  struggle 
against  the  malice,  jealousy,  and  stupidity  of  its 
enemies,  who  denied  the  discoverer's  claim  to  ori- 
ginality, with  as  little  reason  as  those  who  disputed 
Galileo's  discovery  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  on  the 
ground  that  a  Dutchman  had  previously  invented  a 
telescope.  Mankind,  however,  have  always  been 
prone  to  persecute  new  truths ;  whether  they  shall 
continue  to  do  do,  depends  greatly  on  the  present 
generation. 

Harvey's  reputation  has  now  nothing  to  fear. 
The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  universally  admitted 
to  be  the  first  great  discovery  after  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Baconian  method ;  and  though  giants 
in  mind  have  lived  since,  with  all  the  facilities 
which  use  and  example  in  the  inductive  method 
have  given,  only  one  greater  and  more  complete 
discovery — the  discovery  of  gravitation — has  ever 
been  made. 


The  first  volume  of  a  work  intended  to  completely 
exhibit  England* s  Colonial  Empire  has  just  been  is- 
sued by  the  enterprising  colonial  publishers,  Smith 
and  Elder.  The  suthor  is  Mr.  Pridnam,  who,  in  a 
modest  preface,  apologizes  for  having  at  so  early  an 
age  undertaken  so  gigantic  a  task.  The  first  volume, 
however,  shows  no  lack  of  either  ability,  research,  or 
knowledge.  It  is  occupied  with  an  excellent  account 
of  the  Mauritius,  divided  into  four  parts :  the  first 
part  gives  its  history  from  its  discovery  by  the  Portu- 
guese to  the  present  time ;  the  second  describes  its 
inhabitants  and  their  institutions  and  state ;  the  third 
its  physical  features  and  natural  productions ;  and 
the  fourth  its  industry,  commerce,  and  government. 
As  we  are  tied  to  space,  we  can  only  say,  that  am- 
ple information  is  given  on  all  these  heads,  and  that, 
regarding  the  extent  of  the  author's  design,  and  the 
evidence  he  gives  of  the  requisite  qualifications  to 
carry  it  out  satisfactorily,  we  make  no  doubt  that 
his  work  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  history 
and  geography  of  our  colonial  empire.  The  present 
volume  is  complete  in  itself. — Britannia. 
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From  Fnntrt  Magazine,    j 
THB  STORY  OF  THE  PRETTY  OLD  WOMAN  OF 

VEVAY.* 

Few,  if  any,  of  our  common-place  sayings,  are 
leas  contradicted  thau  that  which  asserts  all  human 
expectations  to  be  liable  to  disappointment.  So  1 
phSosophixed  as  I  stood  on  blue  Leman's  shores, 
and  beheld  for  the  first  time  Geneva  and  her  far- 
famed  lake.  I  could  scarcely  remember  a  period  in 
my  life  when  I  had  not  imaged  to  myself  more 
glorious  things  than  even  poets,  romancers,  or  phi- 
losophers had  sung  or  said  upon  these  beautiful 
shores ;  and  when  the  wish  of  my  childhood  was 
realized,  and  I  beheld  with  my  waking  eyes  the 
vision  of  my  day-dreams,  the  sensations  I  experi- 
enced were  those  of  keen  disappointment,  mingled 
with  a  degree  of  doubting  surprise. 

"  Is  this,  then,  Geneva?— is  this  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  1"  I  repeated. 

44  Oh,  you  will  be  more  satisfied  when  you  go  to 
Vevay  !"  was  the  response. 

And  to  Vevay  I  went,  and  at  Vevay  I  was  sat- 

isfifid 

A  curious  little  journey  it  was  that  I  made  to 
Vevay.  It  has  supplied  me  with  remembrances 
utterly  unknown  to  those  of  the  million  who  have 
travelled  the  same  little  distance  in  their  own  luxu- 
rious carriage  and  with   their    English-speaking 

courier. 

The  memory  of  that  journey  has  floated  over  my 
brain  ever  since,  until  at  last  it  has  become  a  sort 
of  necessity  to  put  its  history  on  paper. 

I  went  in  a  small  diligence  from  Geneva  to 
Vevay.     When  I  had  entered  it  the  other  places 
were  almost  immediately  occupied  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  one)  by  some  country-looking  women,  who 
certainly  had  not  the  smallest  pretensions,  either  in 
dress,  manner,  or  appearance.   One  of  them  was,  in- 
deed, so  remarkably  and  curiously  ugly  as  actually 
to  cease  to  be  disagreeable.    I  contemplated  the 
combination  of  ugliness  in  her  face  and  features 
with  a  degree  of  interest.    Another,  who  sat  be- 
side me,  was  the  prettiest  little  old  creature,  for  a 
woman  who  must  have  been  fast  completing  the 
latter  part  of  our  allotted  scores  of  years,  I  think  I 
ever  saw.    Her  color  was  a  lively  rose  ;  her  bright 
brown  eyes  shone  with  an  animation  which  gave 
them  more  than  the  mere  fire  of  youth.    All  her 
features,  though,  in  correspondence  with  her  figure, 
they  were  small,  were  almost  perfect  in  form ;  but, 
alas !  her  lips,  which  had  once  undoubtedly  been 
as  the  opening  rose,  or  twin-cherries  on  one  stalk, 
had  considerably  fallen  in,  for  all  the  pretty  dame's 
front  teeth  had  fallen  out,  and  the  little  pointed 
chin,  with  a  Bort  of  expression  peculiar  to  itself; 
was  more  retrousse"  in  consequence.     As  for  the 
whole  face,  you  could  scarcely  help  smiling  when 
you  looked  at  it.    Yet,  while  its  expression  was 
decidedly  merry,  there  was  something  more  than 
mirth  to  be  read  in  it,  at  least  by  a  discerning 

eye.  , 

The  ugly  woman  had  an  immense  pocket  in  front 
of  her  checked  apron,  filled  with  roasted  chesnuts, 
which  she  kept  offering  with  assiduous  hospitality 
to  all  our  company.  But  while  I  was  engaged  in 
observing  the  beauty  that  had  sustained  the  wear 
and  tear  of  more  than  threescore  years,  and  the 
ugliness  that  had,  perhaps,  become  fondly  familiar 

*  The  circumstances  of  this  story  are  related  just  as 
they  really  occurred.  But  the  history  of  the  young  coun- 
tess it  here  related  in  the  first  person,  instead  of  being 
given  in  the  more  lively  language  of  the  pretty  old  wo- 
man of  Vevay. 


to  some  loving  eyes  for  half  thai  time,  an  exclama- 
tion of  dismay,  almost  amounting  to  horror,  attracted 
my  attention  to  the  door  of  our  vehicle. 

It  came  from  such  an  animal— such  a  contrast  to 
the  diligence  and  its  freight.  It— I  use  the  neuter 
pronoun  as  the  most  appropriate — it  was  one  of 
those  beings  who  have  appeared  in  France  since 
Algiers  became  one  of  its  country  towns— half- 
Arab,  and,  I  was  going  to  add,  half-woman  in  cos- 
tume.   But  let  me  describe  it. 

A  short,  embonpoint  figure,  with  long  curled 
hair,  long  beard  and  moustache ;  a  cap  of  blue 
cloth,  worked  with  gold  thread,  on  its  head,  a  loose 
pelisse  of  fine  purple,  with  a  capote  or  hood,  and 
wide  sleeves,  turned  up  with  black  velvet  nearly  to 
the  elbow ;  very  wide  trousers,  nearly  of  the  same 
color,  terminating  round  the  waist,  with  a  splendid 
sash  of  heavy  silk,  brilliant  in  gold,  crimson,  and 
purple  dyes — a  vest  most  daintily  delicate. 

Is  it  marvellous  that  the  shriek  of  dismay  had 
burst  from  such  an  exquisite  creature  on  the  pros- 
pect of  being  immured  alive  in  a  diligence  full  of 
such  company  as  I  have  described  ?  He  declared 
it  to  be  impossible  he  could  enter ;  and  we  had  to 
wait  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  street  while  he 
was  debating  the  important  subject.  At  length, 
after  a  violent  altercation  with  the  conducteur  on 
the  iniquity  of  transporting  such  people  from  place 
to  place,  some  £  s.  d.  reasons  probably  made  him 
compromise  his  dignity,  and  gathering  his  clothes 
as  tightly  as  he  could  around  him,  with  a  deep  sigh 
or  moan,  a  look  of  suffering,  and  the  prettiest  air 
of  mingled  heroism  and  timidity,  he  put  himself  and 
his  pelisse  carefully  into  our  vehicle,  scarcely 
noticing  the  offer  of  the  ugly  woman  to  go  outside, 
and  leave  more  room  for  both  articles  in  the  corner 
he  appropriated.  I  fear  I  was  indulging  in  reverie 
on  the  follies  and  vulgar  impertinences  of  this 
strange  world  of  ours,  when  I  was  awakened  into 
a  broad  smile  by  the  ugly  woman  asking  the  pretty 
one,  with  an  easy  nod  of  her  head  towards  the  fine 
young  monsieur,  if  he  were  her  gorgon,  using  the 
wprd  in  one  of  its  senses— bachelor  or  lover. 

The  hearty  laugh  of  the  little  old  creature  it  was 
difficult  not  to  join  in,  although  the  horror  and  aver- 
sion depicted  in  the  rueful  face  of  the  subject  of 
their  merriment,  might  have  been  an  antidote  to  its 
influence. 

14  My  garyon!  "  she  cried,  turning  fully  round 
to  the  terrified-lookiiig  man,  and  gazing  at  him  as 
if  he  were  ignorant  of  their  language,  or  a  sort  of 
nonentity  with  whom  reserve  was  unnecessary — 
"  my  garfon!  he  is  too  young  for  that,  I  think ; 
if  you  had  said  my  son,  indeed,  it  might  well  be." 
"  Undoubtedly,  yes,"  returned  the  other,  with 
apparent  simplicity,  though  it  was  easy  to  see  the 
simplicity  was  assumed,  and  that  they  were  both 
good-humoredly  revenging  themselves  for  the  con- 
tempt of  our  exquisite  companion ;  "  yes,  so  I 
meant,  certainly.  Your  son,  ah !  he  is  too  young 
to  be  your  lover — I  see  that  now  !" 

The  half-Arab  darted  such  a  look  at  me,  whole 
pages  of  indignant  notes  of  interrogation  were 
written  therein.  In  spite  of  my  politeness,  I  smiled 
a  well-pleasing  answer.  He  clearly  saw  that  the 
indignity  and  insult  to  which  he  was  exposed  met 
with  no  sympathy.  Besides,  he  saw  me  eat  some 
roasted  chesnuts  which  the  ugly  woman  offered  me 
from  the  great  pocket  of  her  apron.  So  he  pru- 
dently considered  that  it  might  be  as  well  not  to 
disturb  the  suppositions  of  the  two  old  dames, 
since,  as  there  were  two  other  female  tongues 
ready  to  spring  into  action,  it  might  indeed  be  only 
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stirring  up  a  hornet's  nest.  So  lie  stayed  quite 
ofliet,  until,  thinking  they  had  gone  for  enough  in 
tteir  decisions  respecting  his  relationship  or  future 
destiny,  they  began  to  look  out  of  the  windows, 
sod  the  pretty  woman,  as  if  for  the  first  time  at- 
tracted by  a  great  staring  notice  on  the  way-side, 
called  out — 

"  Look  there !  what  folly!— they  have  written 
up  '  The  road  for  Italy,'  and  it  is  the  road  for 
Vevay !» 

The  utter  simplicity  of  this  speech,  in  our  Alge- 
rian's opinion,  quite  conciliated  his  wounded  vani- 
ty, for  it  was  ridiculous  to  be  mortified  by  such 
ignorant  creatures;  and  his  harmless  countenance 
resumed  its  self-complacent  expression,  as  he  threw 
me  a  glance  of  condescending  pity,  and,  repeating 
"  The  road  for  Vevay  !"  added,  with  infinite  con- 
descension, turning  to  the  speaker— 

"  You  have  never  been  farther  than  from  Geneva 
to  Vevay  in  your  life !"  while  his  tone  almost  syl- 
labled the  inference,  "  J  have  been  to  Algiers." 

4*  Yes,  I  have  been  farther,"  she  replied,  turning 
her  bright,  dark,  smiling  eyes,  with  a  rather  know- 
ing sort  of  look,  upon  his  face. 

*4  Indeed ! — not  so  far  as  Lyons,  however  ?" 

44  Yes,  farther/' 

44  Impossible  !     What !  to  Marseilles  ?" 

44  Even  to  Marseilles,"  she  replied,  nodding  her 
head,  as  if  she  might  say  more. 

44  And  what  could  bring  you  there!"  demanded 
the  travelled  man,  measuring  her  with  his  eye  from 
head  to  foot ;  for  a  Frenchman  who  has  travelled  a 
little  thinks  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  a  travelled  wo- 
man is  a  sort  of  wonder. 

44  It  was  on  account  of  an  Inclination  I  had," 
the  old  dame  answered. 

I  did  not  understand  the  word  "  Inclination"  so 
used,  and  the  laugh  of  our  fellow-traveller  was 
therefore  unintelligible,  until  he  told  me  that  she 
had  gone  from  Yevay  to  Marseilles  on  account  of  a 
lover. 

44  Was  your  Inclination,  then,  at  Marseilles  ?" 

44  No,  at  Vevay." 

44  Then  you  forsook  him  ? — was  that  the  other 
day  ?"  with  something  of  a  sneer. 

44  It  was  about  fifty  years  ago ;  I  was  sixteen  then. " 

44  But  how  thenf — your  Inclination  was  at  Ve- 
vay, yet,  on  his  account,  you  went  to  Marseilles, 
at  sixteen?"  still  interrogated  the  other,  whose 
cariosity  was  evidently  overcoming  his  exclusiveness. 

41  Yes,  he  was  too  good — too  high  for  me !"  she 
replied,  and  her  eye  was  less  bright,  and  even  her 
cheek  less  pink,  when  she  spoke  the  words,  though 
half  a  century  had  passed  away.    • 

14  You  know  M.  M of  Geneva,  perhaps?" 

she  added. 

"  By  name,  yes,"  was  the  answer ;  "  a  most 
respectable  family." 

"  Well,  it  was  his  brother." 

An  exclamation  of  wonder  was  uttered  at  the 
intelligence. 

14  And  be  forsook  you  ?" 

44  Pah !  listen,  and  you  will  not  say  so." 

44  Then  you  married  your  Inclination  ?" 

44  Patience !— I  say  no  !    Did  you  never  hear 

that  M.  M had  one  brother— an  elder  brother, 

who  went  away  on  his  travels  when  he  was  quite 
young,  and  was  never  heard  of  more?" 

"  Certainly,  that  is  a  well-known  story." 

44  Well,  he  was  my  Inclination.  He  lived  gen- 
erally at  Vevay  with  my  father ;  he  studied  there, 
and  lodged  with  us.  My  father  was  under  great 
obligations  to  him.  Claude  was  a  few  years  older 
than  myself;    we  were  almost  always  together. 


Well,  it  is  an  old  story  now  f  He  loved  me— yes 
—I  loved  him :  that  is  all  of  it. 

44 At  last  I  had  passed  my  sixteenth  year;  it 
was  high  time  to  be  married  then.  He  wished  to 
marry  me ;  he  knew  his  parents  would  not  consent; 
but  he  declared  his  sentiments  to  my  father,  ana 
for  his  sole  answer  he  received  a  dismissal  from  our 
house,  and  a  command  to  return  to  his  father." 

Our  Algerian  nodded  his  well-covered  head  ap- 
provingly. 

44  That  was  honorable  and  just  to  his  benefactor. 
Did  your  Inclination  acquiesce  ?  He  should  have 
taken  you  off  at  once." 

44  He  submitted  entirely,  but  it  is  true  he  whis- 
pered to  me  sometimes  an  assurance  that  my  father 
would  yet  change  his  mind.  He  was  allowed  to 
stay  some  time  longer  with  us ;  but,  to  prevent  all 
danger,  ray  father  resolved  to  marry  me  to  a  rich 
old  widower  who  sought  my  hand.  He  had  a  son 
older  than  my  Inclination.  Bah  !  it  was  a  contrast 
a  little  too  striking !  I  knew  my  Inclination  would 
never  change  his  mind,  and  I  could  not  think  of 
ever  marrying  any  one  but  him." 

44  Assuredly,  one  should  only  marry  the  person 
one  loves." 

44  Yes,  and  then  to  marry  one  as  old  as  my 

rather!    Well,  I  knew  if  I  resisted,  M.  M 

would  be  desired  to  recall  his  son,  and  I  knew  he 
would  regret  leaving  Vevay,  and  I  knew  I  ought 
not  to  wish  to  be  his  wife ;  so  when  I  saw  my 
father  was  resolved  on  marrying  me  to  the  old  man, 
1  said  to  myself, 4  It  is  you,  Minette,  that  must  de- 
part. You  must  leave  all — father,  mother,  lover, 
Vevay  !  yes,  better  leave  them  ail  than  be  degraded 
and  miserable !' 

44 1  had  a  comrade,  a  young  girl  who  had  been 
at  Marseilles.  I  made  her  my  confidtonte;  she 
gave  me  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  a  relation 
of  hers  who  had  a  magasin  in  that  town.  Finally, 
I  set  out  on  foot  and  in  secret ;  I  got  on  I  know 
not  how,  and  reached  Marseilles." 

44  And  your  Inclination?" 

44  He  knew  no  more  of  me  than  any  one  else. 
When  every  inquiry  had  been  made  for  me  in  vain, 
he  went  away,  some  say  to  sea,  and  was  never 
heard  of  more !" 

44  Well,  what  did  you  do  afterwards  ?"  said  her 
curious  questioner,  who  was  evidently  relaxing 
into  a  singular  degree  of  sympathy  with  the  pretty 
old  woman. 

44 1  remained  at  Marseilles ;  the  merchant  was 
good  to  me ;  he  had  no  children ;  I  learned  to 
manage  his  affairs ;  I  was  quick  then,  expert  at 
all.  Finally,  the  revolution  had  broken  ont ;  it 
was  the  reign  of  terror.  Just  then  I  got  a  letter 
from  my  comrade  at  Vevay  ;  she  told  me  that  my 
old  lover,  the  widower,  was  dead,  that  my  parents 
had  suffered  for  me  deeply,  and  her  conscience 
accused  her  of  favoring  my  departure  from  them ; 
she  told  me  that  my  Inclination  was  gone,  no  one 
knew  whither,  and  that  they  were  without  joy  or 
consolation.  I  resolved  to  return  home ;  1  wrote 
to  my  father,  telling  him  I  was  alive  and  well.  I 
did  not  ask  his  forgiveness,  but  I  promised  to  re- 
turn to  him,  and  to  obey  him  in  all  things  except 
in  marrying  any  one  but  my  Inclination.  It  was 
very  hazardous  to  travel  then,  but  it  was  hazardous 
also  to  stay  still.  Some  time  after  I  had  arranged 
to  return  to  Switzerland  our  merchant  came  to  me ; 
he  looked  pallid  and  distracted.  He  called  me 
into  his  closet,  and,  shutting  the  door  carefully, 
asked  me  if  I  were  determined  to  make  that  jour- 
ney.   I  answered, — 

44  4  Yes.' 
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'  These  are  perilous  times,  Minette,'  he  said. 
'You  are  very  young — yoa  are  so  pretty,  too!' 
He  went  on  thus,  as  if  thinking  of  something  else. 
'  You  are  so  very  pretty,  Minette,  you  are  more 
likely  to  be  observed.' 

"  '  Voila  un  mainour  de  plus !'  I  replied ;  but  I 
could  not  help  it,  you  know. 

"  '  Yet  you  are  prudent,  Minette,'  the  old  man 
continued,  '  and  you  have  courage ;  more,  God 
help  me.  than  I  have !' 

**  I  sa w  now  that  he  had  some  real  cause  for 
anxiety  or  fear,  and  I  answered  him — 

" ( Yes,  I  have  some  courage,  if  you  wish  to 
make  use  of  it.' 

"  *  Not  for  myself,  my  girl,  not  for  myself;  bnt, 
in  short,  there  is  a  young  lady  here  who  wants 
to  get  to  Strasburg,  if  she  could  travel  with  you.' 

"  *  Certainly  ;  why  not?' 

41 '  Ah  !  these  are  sad  times,  my  child— danger- 
ous times.  She  is  ill,  Minette ;  she  must  be  ill  all 
along  the  road.  You  understand,  you  must  be  her 
bonne,  her  nurse,  act  for  her,  speak  for  her ;  she 
must  not  appear,  she  must  recline  in  the  carriage, 
and  be  supported  when  she  descends,  well 
wrapped  up,  so  as  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  air. 
There  is  much  of  this  sickness  abroad  now,  Mi- 
nette!' 

"  I  looked  at  him,  and  then  1  said — 

"  *  Yes,  there  is,  I  know,  much  of  this  sickness 
abroad  now ;  it  is  because  the  blood  is  let  to  flow 
so  freely.  You  may  employ  me ;  I  will  be  the  poor 
lady's  nurse.' 

"  *  Brave  girl !'  he  cried,  '  brave  Minette,  you 
have  divined  all !  yes,  we  can  trust  yon  !  Come, 
you  shall  see  this  sick  lady-this  poor  bleeding  dove! ' 

"  I  never  had  seen  our  master  thus  agitated  be- 
fore ;  he  was  always  fearful,  but  now  he  had  cause 
to  be  so.  The  daughter  of  a  noted  royalist  had 
taken  refuge  in  his  house.  He  led  me  upstairs, 
and,  by  a  long  passage,  we  reached  a  wall,  in 
which  he  had  made  a  secret  door,  to  be  used  in 
case  of  danger.  This  conducted  to  a  large  loft  be- 
neath the  roof  of  the  house  ;  on  entering  I  beheld 
a  spectacle  that  yet  appears  to  be  present  to  my 
eyes. 

"A  light  and  tall  figure,  clothed  entirely  in 
white,  lay  along  the  couch  that  had  been  carried 
thither ;  the  dress  was  torn  and  disarranged,  but 
the  feeble  lamp-light  rendered  its  whiteness  more 
discernible  than  the  daylight  would  have  done  ;  for 
it  was  dirty,  too.  A  veil  of  rich  lace  still  partly 
covered  the  head,  which  had  no  other  covering 
save  the  rich  and  beautiful  hair  which  fell  from  it 
in  the  wildest  disorder;  pieces  of  white  orange- 
blossoms,  fragments  of  a  wreath  that  had  evidently 
bound  it  for  a  bridal-day,  were  still  caught,  here 
and  there,  in  its  locks. 

"  A  slight  convulsive  tremor  caused  that  form  to 
quiver  as  we  entered ;  the  head  was  raised ;  the 
eyes  looked  forward  with  a  fearing,  inquiring  gaze. 
The  paleness  of  death  was  on  the  sweetest  face  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life.  One  small  spot  on  the 
unper  part  of  the  cheek  was  flushed  with  a  fever- 
ish red. 

41  She  regarded  me  fixedly  with  those  large, 
open,  deep  blue  eyes,  as  if  scarcely  conscious  of 
what  was  going  on,  yet  indistinctly  sensible  of  the 
relief  of  a  woman's  presence.  Tie  merchant  ap- 
proached her  with  an  air  of  deep  respect,  and  spoke 
some  words  in  a  conciliating  tone.  She  started  on 
hearing  them,  looked  eagerly  at  me,  and,  crying 
out  in  a  broken  and  feeble 


•'  *  She  will  take  me — she  will  bring  me  to 
him !'  stretched  her  arms  towards  me. 

"  I  ran  to  her,  she  fell  on  my  bosom ;  I  wept, 
and  a  few  tears  then  dropped  from  her  eyes.  Toe 
merchant  said — 

<"  Thank  God,  she  weeps  !' 

"  After  this  I  did  not  leave  her.  Night  came 
on  ;  she  at  first  resisted  my  attempts  to  disrobe  her 
of  her  soiled  and  torn,  but  rich  dress.  She  felt, 
however,  as  if  against  her  will,  the  relief  which  a 
bath  and  a  bed  afforded,  and  sank  into  a  sleep  that 
restored  her  brain,  and,  perhaps,  saved  her  from 
madness. 

"  She  opened  her  eyes  with  a  cry,  an  exclama- 
tion of  fear  and  horror,  and  the  words,  *  My  father, 
my  father !'  When  she  recognized  me  at  her  side, 
she  held  out  her  arms  again,  like  a  frightened  child, 
and,  throwing  herself  on  my  neck,  said— 

"  '  You  are  surely  my  good  angel !  I  recognize 
your  looks  as  sueh !  God  tells  me  by  you 
He  will  save  me.  What  are  you  called  f '  she 
added. 

"  *  Minette,  madame.' 

"  *  Ah  !  you  need  not  say  madame,  I  am  only 
mademoiselle.  But  listen,  Minette,  you  shall 
know  all.  Our  merchant  here  is  afraid,  he  thinks 
you  will  be  so  too,  and  does  not  wish  you  to  know 
all,  at  least  till  we  reach  Strasburg ' 

"  *  Vevay,  mademoiselle— I  go  to  Vevay.' 

"  '  Vevay,  then ;  you  will  leave  me  at  Vevay, 
will  you !  No  matter,  God  sent  you  to  me.  He 
will  send  me  another  Minette.'  I  was  touched  by 
this  piety,  and  the  poor  girl  continued, '  Yes,  you 
shall  know  all,  I  will  not  lead  you  blindfold  into 
danger.  I  shall  have  courage  now,  and  calmness, 
to  relate  it  all  to  you  ;  you  will  then  know  who 
you  will  have  to  do  with ;  and  if  you  have  courage 
as  well  as  goodness,  well ;  if  not,  it  is  better  not 
to  deceive.' 

"  Mademoiselle  lay  quiet  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  having  tried  to  compose  herself  for  the 
task,  pressed  her  hand  on  her  lovely  brow,  and 
said — 

" '  You  have  heard,  Minette,  of  the  dreadful 
deed  committed  not  more  than  nine  days  since  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Vaocluset' 

'*  *  Ah,  truly,  I  had !  and  all  the  world  beside ; 
for  the  whole  population  of  a  village  had  been 
murdered,  the  village  itself  burnt  to  ashes,  because 
the  Tree  of  Liberty  had  been  cut  down  in  the 
night.' 

"  '  They  cut  down  the  Tree  of  Liberty  !'  cried 
mademoiselle,  flinging  her  head  upon  the  pillow, 
and  burying  her  face  in  it  as  if  to  shut  out  some 
horrible  image.  *  It  was  in  honor  of  my  marriage 
the  fires  were  kindled,  and  the  guns  fired  at  the 
poor  people!' 

"  *  Hush,  hush  !'  I  said  ;  *  if  you  commence 
thus,  you  roust  not  go  on  ;  and  I  have  no  wish  to 
hear  anything,  unless  it  may  be  of  use  to  yourself 
by  showing  me  how  I  must  act  so  as  to  serve  you. 
But  if,  as  you  say,  your  good  angel  has  sent  me  to 
sa ve  you,  will  you,  by  giving  way  to  despair,  lose 
the  chance  of  saving  yourself?' 

"  *  You  are  right,  Minette !'  she  answered,  with 
a  sob  ;  4  you  are  wiser  than  I  am.  My  senses  at 
times  fail  me.  Pray  to  God  for  me,  Minette,  that 
I  may  be  calm.  I  want  you  to  know  all,  that  you 
may  also  know  what  you  may  have  to  expect. 
Listen  to  me  now.    My  father,  the  Comte  de 

V ,  was  the  proprietor  of  the  ill-fated  district 

you  have  heard  of;  his  chateau  was  not  far  from 
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that  Tillage— nearer  to  Vaockse.  I  was  his  only 
child — hie  heiress— an  idolized  one,  what  need  had 
I  to  acquire  your  firmness  and  patience  ? — all  was 
softness  and  peace  around  me.  My  mother,  hap* 
paly  for  her,  died  some  years  ago.  Many  have 
sought  my  hand  in  marriage ;  but  even  from  child- 
hood, my  distant  relative,  Henri  de  Renzi,  alone 
had  shared  my  heart  with  my  beloved  father.  He 
had  loved  me,  and  I  loved  him  as  my  life.  Life ! 
yet  it  is  dear— oh,  how  dear!'  cried  the  poor 
young  countess,  with  An  affecting  look  of  feeble- 
ness ;  '  I  never  knew  how  dear  until  I  saw  that 
hideous  death!' 

"  *  There  was  a  youth-  brought  up  with  me  in 
the  castle,  Minette,  whom  I  always  knew  to  be  a 
relative,  yet  saw  treated  with  the  disrespect  shown 
to  one  in  a  degrading  position ;  he  was  neither 
among  the  domestics,  nor  with  their  superiors. 
Emile  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  one  of  my 
father's  cousins  :  he  supported  him  from  charity. 

44  4  Latterly,  this  young  man  had  behaved  to  me 
in  an  extraordinary  manner ;  indeed,  his  manner 
ww  changed  to  every  one.  It  had  become  inde- 
pendent and  overbearing ;  he  had  imbibed  the 
principles  of  the  revolution ;  he  raved  of  liberty 
and  equality.  It  was  pride  urged  him  on  ;  he  had 
secretly  writhed  under  the  odium  affixed  to  his 
birth,  and  felt  the  degradation  to  which  he  ap- 
peared willingly  to  submit.     He  aspired  now  to  be 

the  equal  of  the  heiress  of  the  Comte  de  V ; 

in  fact,  he  dared  to  declare  to  me  his  love ;  and, 
bolder  still,  to  demand  me  from  my  father. 

"'I  know  not  why  I  treated  Emile  with  so 
roach  tenderness— gentleness,  at  least.  I  pitied 
him ;  I  saw  the  cause  of  his  error ;  I  feared  also 
to  exasperate  him,  for  I  knew  of  his  secret  associ- 
ation with  the  revolutionists,  and  I  trembled  lest  he 
might  expose  my  dear  father,  who  was  an  ultra- 
royalist,  though  he  took  no  part  in  politics,  to 
danger. 

'• '  My  father,  however,  either  did  not  share  my 
apprehensions,  or  partook  not  in  my  cautions  for- 
bearance. Indignant  at  the  presumption  of  the 
abandoned  youth  he  had  protected,  he  drove  him 
from  his  presence  with  reproaches. 

" '  Emile  left  the  chateau  to  return  no  more. 

" '  Henri  de  Renzi,  who  was  then  with  his  regi- 
ment at  Straaburg,  had  never  had  my  father's  posi- 
tive sanction,  until  the  conduct  of  Emile,  and  his 
aodisguised  threats  of  yet  having  power  to  effect 
hi*  purposes,  led  him  to  reflect  on  what  might 
possibly  become  my  position  if  he  were  to  fall  a 
Ticiiin  to  the  ruthless  spirit  of  the  time. 

" 4  His  own  pure  and  noble  character,  his  retir- 
ing and  benevolent  disposition,  would  be  no  coun- 
terbalance to  his  firm  loyalist  principles,  and 
attachment  to  his  king  and  the  unfortunate  queen. 

" '  Perhaps  it  was  a  presentiment  that  I  did  not 
then  penetrate,  a  desire  to  provide  for  my  safety, 
which  led  him  to  favor  De  Renzi,  who,  though  a 
royalist  himself  in  principle,  had  powerful  friends 
among  the  opposite  party.  Finally,  be  sent 
for  hitn,  and  presented  him  to  me  as  my  hus- 
band. 

"  '  Ah,  Minette !  that  was  a  joyful  surprise  to 
both.  The  time  that  was  to  intervene  before  our 
marriage  was  short,  and  busily  occupied.  I  saw 
my  father  grave — sad— often  lost  in  painful 
thoughts ;  but  we  were  so  happy,  we  bid  not 
always  think  even  of  the  horrors  that  were  being 
perpetrated  in  our  land. 

"  *  I  saw  even  Henri  look  at  times  anxious,  yet 
I  never  noticed  the  storm  that  was  then  lowering 


over  our  heads.  Our  wedding-day  was  fixed. 
Previous  to  its  dawn,  the  Tree  of  Liberty,  which 
had  been  erected  in  the  village,  was  cut  down  in 
the  night,  no  one  knew  by  whom. 

'* '  It  was  evening  :  we  stood  before  the  altar. 
Minette,  I  see  now  the  red  light  from  that  old 
stained  window  in  our  chapel  falling  full  upon  my 
father's  noble  head !' 

44  She  raised  herself  on  her  elbow,  and  looked  up 
to  the  skylight  of  the  loft.  'Oh,  Father  of 
Heaven!'  she  cried,  and  dropped  back  again; 
her  long  hair  fell  over  her  face,  and  hid  its  emo- 
tion. 

44 1  raised  her  head,  and  saw  that  emotion  was 
not  expressed  there ;  it  was  almost  calm.  She 
looked  at  me  silently  for  some  time,  and  then, 
holding  up  the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand,  she 
said— - 

44  4  See,  Minette,  it  is  not  here !' 

44  4  The  ring,  mademoiselle  V 

"  4  Yes,  the  ring,'  she  repeated  ;  and,  with  a 
shudder,  the  hand  fell  down. 

44  *  You  had  better  tell  me  no  more,  mademoi- 
selle ;  I  can  guess  the  rest.  You  were  a  widow 
before  you  were  a  wife !' 

44  4  No,  no,  you  are  wrong !— God  grant  von 
may  be  wrong!  Listen  now,  I  can  go  on.  My 
father  had  bestowed  this  hand,  he  had  given  it  to 
Henri  de  Renzi ;  the  ring  that  was  to  bind  me  to 
him  forever  was  already  half-way  on  this  finger, 
there  was  a  cry  in  the  open  air — a  cry  at  the 
chapel-door — a  cry  behind  us  in  the  aisle !  The 
priest  stood  still,  with  terror  staring  in  his  eyes  :  a 
villager,  streaming  with  blood,  staggered  towards 
us ;  he  uttered  the  words, 4  Save  yourselves !'  and 
fell.  My  father,  with  a  face  of  death,  yet  com- 
posed and  ever  noble  in  aspect,  caught  me  to  his 
breast,  pressed  me  to  the  heart  where  life  had 
nearly  ceased  to  beat,  bent  his  knee  before  our  bri- 
dal altar,  and  said — 

444  God  preserve— preserve  my  child,  and  re- 
ceive me  to  thine  eternal  mercy !' 

44  4  The  next  instant  the  chapel  was  full  of 
bloody  men.     Alas !  alas !  that  good  old  priest !' 

41  There  was  a  long  silence.  The  poor  yonng 
countess,  however,  resumed  her  fearful  story,  as  if 
unconscious  that  she  had  paused. 

"  *  I  was  in  white,  Minette ;  the  veil  was  on  my 
bead,  and  the  orange- wreath  m  my  hair,  but  the 
ring  had  fallen  from  my  finger.  I  was  in  Avignon 
instead  of  being  in  our  own  castle — instead  of  being 
in  our  own  dear  chapel.  I  did  not  see  the  priest, 
I  did  not  see  Henri  ;  I  saw  my  father— yes,  I  saw 
him  but  for  a  moment  I  saw  that  countenance, 
pale  yet  firm — that  noble  head  !' 

44  4  Mademoiselle,  I  ean  hear  you  no  longer ; 
this  agitation  must  be  fatal — fatal,  at  least,  to  all 
your  hopes  of  escape.' 

44  4  Escape  1  Can  that  be?  L>  that  my  wish  ? 
Yes,  escape  or  death !— but  together.  I  will  not 
distress  you  further,  good  Minette ;  you  know 
enough  now.  The  old  palace  of  the  popes  at 
Avignon,  its  blood-stained  tower,  that  was  his 
scaffold  and  his  tomb — of  sixty  more  also,  nobles 
of  the  land  !  Ah !'  she  exclaimed,  with  a  frantio 
start,  4  they  threw  quicklime  over  them !'  and  a 
sort  of  muttering  laugh,  more  terrible  to  hear  than 
sighs  or  groans,  burst  from  her  dry  and  quivering 
lips. 

44  Anxious  to  divert  so  horrible  a  recollection,  I 
asked  her  how  she  had  escaped. 

44 '  I  do  not  know,1  she  answered — 4 1  do  not 
know  why  I  was  reserved,  nor  where  they  were 
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takings  me,  but  I  was  on  horseback,  and  a  guard 
was  holding  my  rein,  when  I  began  to  recover  my 
recollection.  I  believe  we  were  on  the  road  for 
Paris,  but  it  seems  as  if  I  had  been  asleep.  We 
passed  a  peasant,  who  uttered  a  salutation  in  the 
revolutionary  fashion ;  I  think  his  voice  was  the 
first  thing  I  became  sensible  to.  Perhaps  there  is 
some  mystery  even  in  human  tones  that  exercises 
a  power  over  the  mind.  At  the  door  of  a  cabaret, 
my  guard  dismounted  to  get  refreshment.  He  in- 
vited me  to  do  so,  and  placed  me  on  a  chair  which 
I  caught  hold  of  close  to  the  door.  Soon  after, 
the  countryman  we  had  passed  came  in,  and  in 
passing  me,  while  the  loud  discourse  going  on  in 
the  room  prevented  others  from  hearing  him,  be 
told  me,  in  a  low  voice,  not  to  dismount  the  next 
time.  What  voice  was  that  which  spoke  to  me  ? 
J  did  not  know  it,  yet  it  was  almost  familiar.  I 
resolved  to  do  as  I  was  desired.  I  became  aroused 
to  a  sense  of  my  situation ;  a  keen,  anxious  long- 
ing for  escape  occupied  my  mind.  Evening  was 
closing  in  ;  the  words  said  to  me  made  me  anxious 
for  my  conductor  to  halt  again.  At  last  he  did  so, 
and  called  for  wine.  I  declined  to  get  down,  and 
at  the  moment  the  same  peasant  appeared,  and 
asked  to  hold  the  horses.  The  man  promised 
him  some  sous  for  doing  so,  and  entered  the 
cabaret. 

"  *  The  countryman  led  both  horses  up  and 
down,  making  each  turn  longer,  until  he  saw  no 
one  near,  and  then  he  said— - 

"  '  Courage,  and  you  are  saved !  Keep  your 
seat  steadily.' 

"  *  He  sprang  on  the  other  horse,  held  the 
bridle  of  mine,  and  we  went  off  with  a  speed  that 
soon  rendered  me  insensible.  I  was  only  conscious 
that  we  had  turned  into  a  bye-road,  and  after  that 
I  knew  that  I  was  held  by  my  deliverer  on  the 
horse  he  rode. 

"  '  I  opened  my  eyes  sometimes,  and  saw  the 
moon  shining  down  upon  us,  but  I  could  scarcely 
tell  whether  I  were  still  in  the  land  of  violence,  or 
had  passed  away  into  that  of  separated  spirits,  for 
all  was  dream-like  and  indistinct  in  my  sensations. 
I  awoke  to  find  myself  in  a  vaulted  cavern,  one  of 
those  rocky  abodes  frequented  by  the  persecuted 
Albigenses,  and  later  victims  of  tyranny  in  Prov- 
ence. 

"  '  The  aunlight  scantily  entered  at  the  low 
door,  shadowed  by  a  mass  of  rock,  and,  just  inter- 
cepting its  ray,  stood  the  form  of  the  peasant  who 
had  snatched  me,  perhaps,  from  death.  His  side- 
face  was  before  me,  and  1  looked  anxiously  at  it  as 
on  that  of  a  stranger ;  but  while  doing  so,  he 
raised  his  hand  and  removed  a  great  red  beard  and 
moustache,  then  drew  from  his  head  a  wig  of  the 
same  color,  and  showed  me  the  dark  faee  and  well- 
known  features  of  the  recreant  Emile. 

" '  I  uttered  a  low  moan  of  anguish ;  my  deliv- 
erance filled  me  with  horror  and  dismay.  He 
turned  his  head  and  saw  me,  half  raised,  regard- 
ing him  with  terrified  and  distended  eyes.  He 
came  near  to  me ;  his  voice,  when  he  spoke,  was 
low,  but  it  was  like  the  hushed  breath  of  the  whirl- 
wind. 

" '  Pauline,'  he  said,  *  I  did  not  mean  you  to 
know  me  until  you  knew  that,  so  Jar  as  I  could 
save  you,  you  were  safe.    Read  that.' 

"'He  put  into  my  hand  a  small  slip  ofnaper ;  it 
was  the  writing  of  De  Remri.  It  said,  *  Trust  him, 
he  repents ;  he  will  save  your  life  at  the  expense 
of  his  own.    If  you  are  safe,  send  this  ring  by  a 


messenger  I  can  trust.'  There  it  is,  Minette!  that 
was  given  to  me  in  the  cavern ;  and  there  is  the 
ring.  See,  it  has  a  long  lock  of  Henri's  hair  tied 
through  it ! 

" '  I  only  said  to  Emile, '  Is  he  safe  V 

"'Who?'  he  demanded.  « Your  father!'  and 
his  eyes  rolled. 

"  '  No,  my  husband,'  I  said,  emphatically. 

" '  Yes,  I  hope  so,'  said  Emile,  calmly.  *  He 
has  been  sent  back  to  his  regiment  only;  if  you 
have  courage  you  may  yet  be  united.  Will  you 
do  as  he  says  ?    Will  you  trust  yourself  to  me  V 

"  *  I  answered,  *  Yes.' 

" ( Emile  went  away  without  a  word.  He  re- 
turned with  some  wine  and  fruit,  made  me  take 
some  refreshment,  and  when  night  fell,  he  came 
again,  with  a  peasant's  cloak,  m  which  he  wrapped 
me,  and  made  me  then  lie  down  in  a  cart  that  was 
waiting  for  us.  He  drove  it  himself,  disguised  as 
a  laborer.    He  only  said — 

"  '  You  must  be  my  sick  wife ;  1  am  bringing 
you  to  the  hospital.' 

"  *  Thus  we  made  out  our  road  to  Marseilles. 
Wrapped  in  the  peasant's  mantle,  with  the  hood 
over  my  head,  I  might  have  escaped  detection 
even  had  the  cart  been  examined ;  but  Emile  acted 
his  part  so  weH  that  not  the  least  suspicion  was 
even  excited,  and  we  reached  this  merchant's 
house,  who  was  an  old  protigi  of  my  father's,  and 
known  also  to  Emile. 

"  '  I  want  to  die,  Minette,'  the  young  countess 
concluded,  *  yet  I  want  to  live,  for  De  Renal  is 
still  alive — my  husband  !' 

"  '  And  you  will  live  for  him,  live  with  him,  I 
hope-— live  to  bless  God  !'  I  rejoined. 

"  The  next  day  I  engaged  a  voiturier  for  my 
Swiss  lady  and  myself.  I  had  my  passport,  and 
we  managed  without  much  difficulty  to  pass  off  the 
countess  as  the  mistress  I  had  come  to  bring  back 
to  Switzerland.  I  had  provided  her  with  a  plain 
black  dress  and  close  cap,  which  concealed  ber 
beautiful  hair,  and  made  her  look  so  pale  and  ill, 
that  I  had  generally  but  little  trouble  in  making 
her  pass  for  an  invalid,  with  whom  the  greatest 
caution  and  repose  were  requisite.  At  Lyons,  not- 
withstanding, I  was  greatly  alarmed  at  the  manner 
of  the  voiturier  who  had  brought  us  there ;  the 
tone  in  which  he  would  repeat,  *  This  sick  lady 
of  yours,'  terrified  me. 

"  At  Lyons  he  looked  hardly  at  me,  and  after 
repeating  this  speech  in  his  usual  way — he  was  a 
handsome,  sharp-looking  young  man— he  demanded 
a  kiss." 

The  Arab  listener  laughed. 

"  Well,  you  did  not  give  it  to  the  fellow  ?" 

"  I  did,  though,"  said  the  pretty  old  woman, 
very  quietly,  and  with  a  careless  smile.  "  I  said, 
*  Yon  are  a  brave  voiturier— a  brave  man.  I  thank 
you  for  your  goodness,  and  this  kiss  roust  be  the 
pledge  between  us  that  if  we  want  your  services  in 
future  they  will  be  rendered.' 

"  *  Brave  girl !'  he  said,  in  answer ;  '  and  this 
kiss' — be  bad  the  complaisance  to  return  the 
pledge — '  b  my  promise  that  my  service  shall  be 
rendered,  and  that  on  the  spot.  Listen,  Minette — 
you  are  called  Minette,  they  say.    Well,  I  am 

four  good  friend  ;  I  do  not  want  to  be  your  lover, 
hope  you  will  have  a  better,  but  I  am  your  friend. 
Take  my  counsel,  and  let  me  conduct  you  into 
Switzerland,  there  vou  can  do  as  you  like  ;  tOI 
then  you  will  be  safe — safer,'  he  added,  emphati- 
cally, *  with  me.' 
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"  Iff***  bin  my  hand,  and  said — 

44  *  There  is  my  faith,  come  with  us  if  you  will.' 

"He  conducted  us  safely  to  Switzerland. 
Heaven  hlesa  that  man !  I  never  saw  him  more, 
bet  I  remember  his  curling  whiskers,  and  that  keen 
ere,  which  said  a  giant  could  not  drive  but  an  in- 
tuit might  lead  him.  We  came  to  Lausanne  ;  the 
poor  countess  threw  herself  weeping  into  my  arms. 
*  You  are  safe,  dear  Minette,  I  cannot  wish  you  to 
be  otherwise ;  you  will  leave  me  now.' 

44  *  No,  xnademoiselle,  not  till  you  also  are  safe,' 
I  said. 

"  We  disguised  ourselves  then  as  two  peasants, 
and  took  the  costume  of  Alsace.  Mademoiselle 
looked  beautiful,  but  it  was  too  delicate  a  beauty 
to  attract  sudden  notice  from  the  rude  people. 

44  She  wore  the  short  orange  petticoat  of  the 
country,  with  black  stockings  and  a  black  boddiee ; 
her  head  covered  with  the  usual  coiffure  of  orange 
riband,  almost  scarlet  in  color,  very  broad,  with  a 
large  how  on  the  top.  But  she  looked  so  pale  and 
feeble,  that  those  who  were  not  near  enough  to  see 
bar  lovely  features,  or  meet  the  gaze  of  her  ear- 
nest, deep  blue  eyes,  which  were  almost  always  hid- 
den beneath  their  deep  eyelid,  were  little  likely  to 
aotios  her ;  and  these  rude  people  see  beauty  so 
differently  from  more  refined  minds !  The  soldiers 
let  her  pass  with  scarcely  a  glance ;  I,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  more  color  than  ever.  I  could  not  keep 
it  down.  I  trembled,  yet  felt  a  land  of  delight  at 
the  danger  in  which  I  had  placed  myself— one  is 
so  enthusiastic  at  seventeen  !  my  eyes  sparkled  as 
if  I  were  in  joy.  I  dare  not  put  the  orange  riband 
is  my  hair,  I  wore  Mack,  that  looked  more  sober. 

44  We  entered  the  gates  of  Strasburg  carrying 
a  basket  on  a  market-day.  Mademoiselle  had  kept 
the  ring  with  the  lock  of  hair  tied  to  it;  but 
when  we  were  installed  in  a  humble  lodging  she 
knew  not  how  to  send  it  to  M.  de  Renzi  with 
safety. 

** 4  Listen,  mademoiselle,'  I  said.  '  1  shall  go 
to  the  Place  this  evening ;  monsieur  will  be  there, 
will  he  not  V 

'*  *  Perhaps.    But  what  then  V 

•4  4  Give  me  his  ring,  and  let  us  see  what 
then. 

44  She  gave  it ;  I  went  on  the  Place  d'Armes. 
There  was  a  multitude  of  panaches!*  there.  You 
may  think — a  girl  of  seventeen  years,  and  I  was 
pretty  then,  they  said — very  pretty.  Well,  the 
panaches  were  a  little  tiresome,  but  that  was  no 
matter  when  there  was  an  end  in  view.  But  there 
was  one  who  would  not  pay  me  any  attention*— a 
brave  young  officer,  with  the  air  of  a  lord  and  a 
look — ah  !  there  was  sorrow  in  it.  I  wanted  him 
to  notice  me ;  but  no,  he  could  not  spare  me  a 
glance. 

44  At  last  I  accidentally  caught  his  eye ;  he  saw 
the  ring  hanging  loosely  on  the  point  of  my  finger. 
1  knew  that  I  was  right  in  my  guess.  His  heart 
was  beating  more  quickly  then  than  mine,  and  thus 
you  see  we  were  in  correspondence  in  a  single 
minote  while  utter  strangers  to  one  another.  I 
was  seated  on  a  bench,  and  some  minutes  after- 
wards that  gaOantrlooking  young  officer  came  and 
threw  himself  carelessly  on  the  other  end  of  it. 
Some  of  the  panaches  were  looking  on ;  but  no 
matter,  I  managed  to  aay  the  name  of  the  street 
and  nnmber  of  the  house,  and  the  words,  *  Your 
cousin  Minette  from  the  country,  en  paysan.' 

44  So  in  the  evening  a  fine  young  countryman 

♦Officer's  plumes. 


came  in  a  blouse  and  working-day  dress  to  inquire 
for  bis  cousin  Mademoiselle  Minette.  No  one  in 
the  world  would  have  known  him—- at  least,  no  one 
but  the  young  countess.  Oh,  what  a  meeting  was 
theirs !  Well,  it  is  strange  now  when  I  think  of 
them  and  of  myself,  what  time  does,  to  be  sure !  I 
thought  that  poor  young  bride  would  have  died  on 
the  spot,  she  lay  like  a  broken  lily  in  his  arms,  and 
never  shed  a  tear  or  spoke  a  word. 

"  But  when  she  regained  a  little  strength  she 
spoke  so  courageously— I  could  not  have  thought 
it.  I  had  left  them  alone ;  but  she  came  suddenly 
and  called  for  me.  She  made  me  stay  there,  and 
then  she  said— 

"  '  Henri,  this  girl  is  our  guardian  angel.  I  tell 
you  in  her  presence  what  I  know  her  heart  will 
approve.  I  will  never  be  your  wife  in  this  land  of 
blood.  If  you  will  forsake  it — if  you  will  fly  with 
me  to  England,  come.  I  will  bear  all,  brave  all ; 
but  never  shall  our  children——*-'  She  buried  her 
face  in  her  hand,  groaned,  and  was  silent. 

"  Now  what  was  to  be  done  1  Escape  appeared4 
almost  impossible,  and  a  stay  in  Strasburg  was  full 
of  danger.  My  good  fortune,  however,  did  not 
forsake  me ;  in  fact,  I  had  a  mission  to  do,  and 
mademoiselle  was  in  some  degree  right  when  she 
said  I  was  sent  by  her  guardian  angel ;  but  cer- 
tainly the  instruments  they  employed  for  me  were 
not  always  like  the  good  angers. 

"  There  was  always  some  one  or  other  to  take  a 
fancy  to  me— not  in  the  way  of  my  poor  Inclina- 
tion, but  some  one,  you  know,  who  just  liked 
bright  eyes  and  pink  cheeks,  and  so  I  was  tor- 
mented by  a  horrible  creature  whom  I  hated  in  my 
heart.  He  was  an  agent  of  the  revolution — pah ! 
I  always  thought  of  a  slaughter-house  when  he  was 
near  me." 

44  At  least,  you  were  not  so  complaisant  with 
him  as  with  your  voiturier"  said  the  Algerian. 
44  You  would  not  bribe  him  with  a  kiss  ?" 

44 1  gave  him  many,  nevertheless,"  the  pretty 
old  woman  replied.  "  Yea,  those  kisses  were  the 
worst  part  of  my  role — a  token  of  love  without 
love.  Wasn't  it  hard?  But  no  matter,  I  had  a 
purpose  to  gain  ;  what  I  wanted  to  steal  was 
worth  a  kiss  or  two,  though  it  is  hard  to  be  kissed 
by  those  we  do  not  love." 

"  To  steal !    What  was  that  V9 

44  His  passport.  He  had  shown  it  to  me  tout  en 
rlgle.  He  expected  to  be  sent  to  Nantes  to  exe- 
cute a  few  thousand  murders  ;  it  was  made  out  for 
himself  and  suite,  as  he  generally  had  some  com- 
panions. 

*4  As  soon  as  I  had  got  possession  of  this  pass- 
port the  young  countess  and  I  took  a  great  bundle 
of  clothes  and  left  the  town  aa  two  washerwomen. 
M.  de  Renzi  went  out  for  an  evening  ride  and  rode 
farther  than  he  onght  in  duty  to  have  done.  A 
friend  at  some  distance  from  the  chy  provided  him 
with  a  change  of  dress  and  other  disguises.  We 
were  soon  en  route. 

"  A  British  ship-of-war  was  watching  about  for 
fugitives,  and  after  some  fearful  hazards  they  got 
safe  to  it.  The  captain  received  them  so  well ! 
All  was  over  then  ;  they  would  soon  be  in  Eng- 
land, she  would  soon  be  his  wife,  and  he  would  be 
an  exile.  I  loft  them  on  the  deck  of  the  English 
ship." 

The  pretty  old  woman  wiped  a  tear  from  her 
brilliant  eyes. 

"  And  they  did  not  take  you  ?"  our  Algerian 
ejaculated,  gazing  on  the  little  old  dame  as  if  he 
could  have  verily  taken  her  himself. 
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"  Take  me !  ah !  the  exilee !" 

And  the  three  notes  of  admiration  were  suf- 
ficiently explanatory  of  her  brief  reply. 

"  Well,  you  saved  them  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  saved  them ;  I  thank  God  for  that." 

"And  what  did  you  do  with  yourself  then ?" 

"I  returned  to  Vevay.  My  poor  father  was 
glad ;  I  made  his  latter  days  pass  more  pleasantly : 
he  did  not  live  long.  My  dear  mother  was  then 
alone.  I  had  loved  her  fondly.  -  I  lived  for  her 
then,  and  carried  on  for  her  my  father's  business. 
We  were  together  some  yean.  I  had  lovers 
enough — at  least,  more  than  I  wanted  ;  but  I  never 
loved  any  but  my  Inclination.  He  was  heard  of  no 
more,  so  all  I  could  do  was  to  listen  when  they 
spoke  of  love,  and  to  smile,  and  refuse  to  believe ; 
and  then  they  would  call  me  a  coquette,  but  I  was 
not  so ;  and  they  would  leave  me,  and  I  would 
wish  they  had  never  come,  for  it  caused  them  sor- 
row ;  and  when  another  came  it  would  be  the  same 
all  over  again." 

"  What  a  pity  !"  cried  her  listener. 

"  Well,  but  when  my  mother  died  it  was  differ- 
ent with  me.  The  heart  feels  so  strange  when  it 
has  nothing  to  do  !  My  hands  and  feet  did  not 
move  so  quickly  then." 

"  And  you  never  saw  your  heroine  again,  nor 
the  hero  you  saved?" 

"  I  did  not  say  so.  Yes,  I  saw  them ;  it  was  in 
the  year  1815.  I  was  standing  leaning  over  the 
half-door  of  my  house — it  was  all  my  own  then,  a 
lonely  one— the  sun  was  going  down  behind  the 
mountains  at  the  other  side  the  lake,  There,  I 
just  see  it  now,  and  that  golden  path  over  the  blue 
water,  and  the  reddened  snow  on  the  mountains. 
I  was  looking  at  it ;  all  this  makes  one  think  of 
times  that  are  gone,  where  is  the  use  of  it?  But 
just  then  crack  comes  the  postilion's  whip,  sound- 
ing in  the  echoes  of  the  hills,  crack— crack— crack. 
4  Ah,  here  is  more  of  them  !'  said  the  neighbors, 
and  every  one  ran  out  to  look,  for  a  little  time  be- 
fore we  should  have  wondered  less  at  the  sound  of 
cannon  than  at  the  noise  of  the  postilion's  whip. 
Every  day  now  we  saw  travellers  dashing  along. 

"  But  the  carriage  stopped,  the  postilion  spoke 
to  a  man  in  the  street,  and  then  crack  went  the 
whip  again,  and  it  came  on  to  my  door.  A  fine 
youth  was  on  the  outside,  and  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man and  some  sweet  little  girls  within.  The  lady 
I  did  not  recognize ;  she  was  pale,  and  her  brow 
had  the  marks  of  care.  She  had  the  face  of  one 
who  had  only  just  put  on  joy,  and  could  not  yet 
let  it  be  much  seen.  And  a  grave,  thoughtful  man 
was  beside  her,  who  smiled,  but  like  one  to  whom 
•miles  were  uncommon. 

"  The  lady  called  out,  '  There  she  is !  it  is 
she  !'  And 'the  youth  jumped  down  and  opened 
the  carriage-door  with  the  air  of  one  who  knows 
he  gives  pleasure ;  and  I  ran  out,  and  the  lady 
spread  out  her  arms,  and  cried  '  Minette !'  and  the 
voice  was  the  voice  I  had  heard  in  the  garret  at 
Marseilles. 

"  And  there  was  the  countess  weeping  in  my 
arms,  and  laying  her  two  hands  on  my  shoulders, 


and  pushing  me  back  to  look 'in  my  face,  and  then 
saying  I  was  not  old  and  worn  with  care  like  her, 
and  then  turning  to  smile  on  her  husband,  who 
kept  pressing  his  youngest  little  boy  into  my  arms 
and  calling  all  the  children  to  come  and  embrace 
the  woman  who  had  saved  their  parents  and  re- 
united them.  And  when  I  looked  at  her,  then  I 
saw  it  was  indeed  that  lovely  and  terrified  prl 
grown  into  a  careful,  anxious,  yet  still  loving 
woman. 

44  The  exiles'  lot  had  been  theirs,  and  they  still 
wore  the  exiles'  looks.  And  the  neighbors  all 
stood  round  and  wondered,  for  they  had  never 
heard  a  word  of  my  adventures." 

44  Well,"  said  our  fine  gentleman,  after  a  pause, 
and  I  almost  thought  he  wiped  a  tear  from  his  eye, 
44  did  your  manner  of  life  change  then  ?  They  did 
something  for  you,  did  they  not?" 

44 1  wanted  nothing  to  be  done  for  me,"  the  little 
old  woman  rather  proudly  answered.  "They 
could  not  bring  the  dead  to  life.  As  to  anything 
else  I  had  more  than  I  wanted.  They  wished  ma 
to  go  to  live  with  them,  for  Monsieur  de  Renzi  was 
to  have  his  wife's  property  and  to  bear  her  mur- 
dered father's  title,  and  all  the  children  were  made 
to  beg  me  to  go  with  them. 

44  But  when  they  were  gone  I  was  more  alone 
than  ever.  I  had  seen  her  with  her  husband  and 
her  children,  and  I  often  said  to  myself,  4  The 
woman  that  does  not  provide  a  home  for  her  heart 
is  a  fool.'  Certainly  t  had  been  robbed  of  mine ; 
bnt  now  I  began  to  feel  that  anything  was  better 
than  to  live  solely  for  oneself.  I  told  you  that  the 
old  widower  my  father  wanted  me  to  marry,  had  a 
son  a  good  many  years  older  than  myself.  He  had 
married,  and  his  wife  died,  and  left  two  sweet  chil- 
dren, whom  I  loved  fondly.  They  were  almost 
always  with  me  ;  they  loved  me,  and  I  could  not 
do  without  them.  The  father  told  me  he  would 
marry  again,  and  I  could  not  bear  to  think  that 
those  children  might  have  a  step-mother  who 
would  not  make  them  happy.  Perhaps  this  was 
only  a  trick  of  his — I  do  not  know ;  but  when  he 
saw  my  anxiety  he  persuaded  me  h  was  better  to  pre- 
vent the  danger  and  be  the  step-mother  myself.  It 
was  for  the  children's  sake  I  did  it ;  but  I  certainly 
did  not  feel  so  desirous  to  save  them  from  a  cruel 
step-mother  until  after  I  had  seen  the  countess  and 
her  happy  family.  Besides,  he  declared  I  had 
been  his  first  love,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  in  that, 
especially  when  the  man  is  a  widower.  So,  very 
soon  after  the  exiles  had  passed  through  Vevay  on 
their  return  home  I  married  the  father  of  those 
children,  and  they  are  content  with  their  step- 
mother. 

"And  there — there — there !"  cried  the  pretty 
old  woman,  tugging  a  great  wicker-basket  from 
under  the  seat,  "  there  is  myiiouse,  and  there  are 
the  children  looking  for  me  !  Stop,  stop,  conduc- 
teur !  this  is  Vevay.  What  nonsense  to  write  up 
on  that  post  4  The  road  for  Italy !'  Bon  jour,  mes 
amis !  bon  jour !  Ah,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  in  my 
story  that  the  revolutionists  guillotined  their  friend 
Monsieur  Emile.    Bon  jour!  bon  jour!" 
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From  Fraaar1*  Magvine. 

THS  "ECBIYAIN  PUBLIC."      A  SKETCH  FROM 

PARISIAN  LIFE. 

CHAPTER   I. — A  MISTRESS. 

Who  has  resided  in  Paris  for  any  length  of  time 
without  becoming  acquainted,  at  least  by  sight, 
with  some  of  those  humble  temples  of  literature 
which  abound  in  that  city,  resembling  cobblers' 
sulk,  kept  by  the  very  poorest  of  the  brethren  of 
the  quill,  who  announce  their  calling  to  the  world 
by  the  somewhat  magniloquent  title,  inscribed  on 
their  little  bricks,  of  '<  Ecrivains  Publics ?"  How 
many  a  tale  of  love  in  humble  life,  how  many  an 
intrigue,  how  many  a  reputation,  lie  at  the  mercy 
of  these  humble  and  busily  employed  agents  of  illit- 
erate Paris !  They  are  said  to  be  a  class  of  men 
who,  though  steeped  to  the  lips  in  poverty,  invari- 
ably display  the  most  scrupulous  integrity  and  dis- 
cretion towards  their  employers;  and,  according  to 
general  report,  the  confessionals  of  St.  Roch  or 
Notre  Dame  de  Lorette  are  not  more  sacred  than 
the  secrets  confided  to  the  penmanship  of  these 
miserable  scribes.  Their  boutiques  are  usually  found 
in  retired  parts  of  the  town,  where  a  spot  01  waste 

rind,  or  a  friendly  gable  of  a  house,  affords  space 
their  erection,  without  the  awkwardness  of  a 
demand  for  rent.  A  description  of  this  class  of  the 
mis  of  literature,  so  totally  unknown  to  fame,  would 
be  worthy  the  pen  of  the  Fielding  of  former  days, 
or  the  Charles  Dickens  of  our  own.  But,  as  we, 
abs  ?  have  no  skill  in  this  admirable  species  of  por- 
traiture, we  propose  to  lay  before  the  reader  a 
romance  of  modern  Paris,  an  "  ower  true  tale,"  in 
which  one  of  these  worthy  public  litterateurs  en- 
acted a  not  undistinguished  part,  and  one  which 
amply  bears  out  the  high  character  for  integrity 
and  honor  ascribed  to  the  brotherhood. 

The  reader  must  accompany  us  to  a  small  apart- 
ment on  a  second  floor,  in  a  retired,  quiet  street, 
situated  in  the  most  aristocratic  quarter  of  Paris, 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  Though  small,  the 
rooms  were  neat  in  the  extreme ;  and  while  nothing 
that  could  properly  be  called  luxury  was  visible, 
except  one  of  Erard's  grand  pianos  may  be  thus 
denominated,  the  presence  of  a  presiding  taste  was 
everywhere  apparent,  and  threw  a  certain  air  of 
anpretending  elegance  over  the  modest  sojourn. 

A  young  lady  was  seated  near  the  window  busi- 
ly employed  at  her  embroidery-frame.  Her  eyes 
were  steadily  and  earnestly  bent  upon  her  work ; 
occasionally  she  raised  her  long  dark  eye-lashes  to 
the  timepiece  which  stood  on  the  mantel-shelf,  the 
hands  of  which  seemed  to  move  too  rapidly  for  her 
wishes.  Her  dress  was  simple  and  becoming,  but 
had  it  been  directly  otherwise,  no  style  of  dress 
could  conceal  the  captivating  beauty  of  her  form 
and  features.  The  former  was  exactly  of  that  char- 
acter which  a  painter  would  most  prize  as  a  model 
of  feminine  grace  and  elegant  proportions ;  and  her 
countenance,  beaming  with  intelligence  and  feeling, 
was  a  living  portrait  of  some  of  those  inunortal 
creations  with  which  the  pencil  of  Rafiaelle  has 
enchanted  the  world. 

At  length  she  raised  her  head,  and  regarded  the 
dock  with  an  air  of  satisfaction.  Her  work  was 
completed.  She  rose  and  rang  the  bell.  An  old 
servant  appeared. 

"  Marian,"  said  her  mistress,  in  a  tone  which 
showed  her  satisfaction,  "  it  is  finished.  Look ! 
What  do  you  think  of  it?" 

Marian,  having  put  on  her  spectacles  with  the 
uvnre  AOL        vol.  xi.        3 


air  of  a  grand  judge,  proceeded  to  examine  the 
work. 

"  Ah,"  said  she,  "  how  beautiful !  What  colors ! 
Only  let  me  dispose  of  it,  and  I  '11  get  you  a  far 
better  price  than  you  were  paid  for  the  last." 

"  You  know  very  well,"  replied  her  mistress, 
"  that  it  is  already  sold  to  the  same  house,  and  the 
price  agreed  upon." 

"  The  Jews !"  muttered  Marian. 

"  Nay,  Marian,"  said  her  mistress,  "  you  must 
not  forget  that  these  good  people  have  given  me 
constant  employment,  and  so  saved  us  much 
trouble." 

"  Ah !"  returned  the  servant,  in  a  tone  of  impa- 
tience, "  you  could  have  done  without  them  if  you 
would  but  have  spoken  one  word.  '* 

A  look  of  some  severity  from  her  mistress  cut 
short  the  further  loquacity  of  Marian,  who  with 
some  embarrassment  added,— 

"I  meant,  by  your  teaching  the  piano,  dame! 
at  ten  francs  a  lesson !" 

"  You  know  it  displeased  M.  Alfred." 

"  That  is  true  enough ;  and  after  all  I  like  this 
better  than  your  teaching— obliged  to  be  abroad  in 
all  sorts  of  weather,  and  coming  home  sometimes 
so  harassed  and  fatigued.  At  present  you  never  go 
out  at  all,  except  when  M.  De  MonviUe  gives  you 
his  arm,  and  that  is  not  too  often." 

Another  look  from  her  mistress  a^ain  arrested 
the  garrulity  of  the  old  servant,  which,  be  it  ob- 
served, was  seldom  without  a  slight  infusion  of 
malice.  While  she  had  been  speaking,  the  former 
detached  her  work  from  the  frame,  and  carefully 
rolling  it  up, — 

"  Here,"  said  she,  "  go  with  this  at  once  before 
M.  Alfred  arrives ;  it  is  now  near  his  hour.  Put 
this  frame  also  out  of  the  way  that  he  may  not  see 
it." 

"  Take  care,  take  care,"  said  the  old  woman ; 
"  you  know  how  he  hates  mystery." 

"  Alas!  Heaven  knows  how  it  pains  me  to  con- 
ceal anything  from  him.  But  thin-  "  She  made 
a  sign,  and  Marian  took  the  things  and  went  out, 
leaving  her  mistress  plunged  in  melancholy  reflec- 
tion ;  for  this  brief  conversation  had  brought  her 
situation — the  present  and  the  future— sadly  and 
painfully  before  her. 

Louisa  Chatenay  was  but  three  years  old  when 
she  experienced  the  loss,  always  deplorable,  of  her 
mother.  Her  father,  a  highly  learned  and  esteemed 
professor  in  a  provincial  town,  had  spared  neither 
care  nor  cost  on  her  education ;  and  his  best  and 
most  distinguished  pupil  was  his  darling  Louisa. 

To  a  singular  aptitude  for  all  kinds  of  elegant 
literature,  he  saw  that  she  added  a  decided  taste  for 
music.  Instructors  were  procured,  and  her  progress 
was  even  more  ranid  in  this  most  fascinating  of  the 
sciences  than  in  tne  other  branches  of  her  educa- 
tion, as  though  there  existed  some  hidden  sympathy 
between  the  enchanting  art  and  the  soul  of  the  fair 
musician,  now  become  a  charming  girl  of  sixteen. 
Her  playing  seemed  less  execution  than  inspiration ; 
and  though  unequal  to  the  tremendous  crashes  of 
the  modern  tornado  school,  which  makes  one  feel 
even  for  the  unfortunate  instrument,  her  facile  com- 
prehension of  the  great  masters  appeared  rather 
divination  than  study.  Her  voice,  too,  was  mag- 
nificent, a  rich  mezzo  soprano,  which  thrilled  in  the 
solemn  strains  of  the  divine  Pergolese,  or  the  touch- 
ing melodies  of  the  too-early-lost  Bellini,  (for  her 
exalted  admiration  of  the  master-spirits  of  the  times 
gone  by  did  not  render  her  insensible  to  the  beauties 
of  the  moderns— so  ignorant  was  Louisa  of  the  rules 
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bid  down  by  modern  criticism.)  At  this  period 
Louisa  was,  both  in  mind  and  person,  everything 
that  the  fondest  father  could  desire;  and  though 
she,  perhaps,  enjoyed  a  greater  share  of  liberty  than 
a  mother's  anxious  vigilance  would  have  allowed, 
her  natural  prudence  and  a  sensitive  delicacy  of 
character  supplied  the  want  of  experience. 

Among  the  more  intimate  friends  <  of  her  rather 
was  a  family  named  PrevilJe  ;  the  children  had  been 
infant  playfellows,  and  their  friendship  afterwards 
continued  without  interruption.  During  the  age 
of  childhood  a  marriage  had  even  been  talked  of 
between  the  little  Louisa  and  the  elder  boy,  Julian 
Preville ;  and  although  no  mention  had  been  made 
of  this  project  of  late  years,  the  parents  on  both 
sides,  particularly  the  father  of  Louisa,  looked  for- 
ward to  it  as  an  event  which,  though  not  certain, 
might  be  regarded  as  far  from  improbable.  The 
boy,  who  was  some  two  or  three  years  elder  than 
Louisa,  was,  perhaps,  even  more  sanguine  in  his 
hopes. 

These  hopes,  however,  if  he  realty  entertained 
them,  were  neither  shared  nor  thought  of  by  Louisa. 
Whether  it  was  that  the  hour  of  her  heart's  awak- 
ening had  not  yet  come,  or  from  whatever  other 
.cause,  she  continued  to  regard  Julian  with  the 
kindness  due  to  the  friend  of  her  childhood,  but 
without  a  ray  of  warmer  feeling ;  and  her  life 
glided  on  peacefully  and  tranquilly  until  her  eigh- 
teenth year.  She  was  now  struck  with  a  dreadful 
calamity — the  death  of  her  father. 

He  died  suddenly,  leaving  no  fortune.  »  Louisa 
would  have  been  nearly  a  beggar,  but  for  a  trifling 
income  derived  from  her  mother.  Julian  Preville, 
now  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  was  absent  at 
the  time ;  his  family  learning  the  extent  of  Louisa's 
poverty,  prudently  evinced  no  desire  to  renew  the 
recollection  of  the  formerly  projected  marriage ;  and 
with  the  advice  of  her  friends  she  determined  upon 
proceeding  to  Paris,  where  she  had  an  old  relative, 
the  only  one  left  her  in  the  world,  but  the  amount 
of  whose  assistance  on  her  arrival  was,  counselling 
her  to  employ  the  little  money  she  had  remaining  in 
perfecting  her  talents,  and  to  receive  lessons  before 
commencing  to  give  them. 

Louisa,  however,  soon  succeeded  in  procuring  a 
few  pupils,  and  her  talents  were  already  securing 
for  the  friendless  girl  a  modest  independence,  when, 
at  the  residence  of  a  family  of  rank  in  which  she 
gave  lessons  in  music,  she  met  M.  Alfred  de  Mon- 
ville— an  event  which  materially  affected  the  color 
of  her  future  life.  Without  entering  into  details  of 
the  growth  of  their  acquaintance,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary here  to  state,  that,  struck  by  her  uncommon 
beauty,  he  became  an  assiduous  and  devoted  ad- 
mirer, and  that  the  passion  thus  commenced  was 
daily  augmented  by  a  further  knowledge  of  her 
mind  and  character.  He  was  also  a  passionate 
lover  of  music,  and  this  led  to  a  dangerous  intimacy 
between  them.  His  assiduities  and  devotedness 
made  an  impression  upon  her  heart;  and,  not 
unnecessarily  to  prolong  our  narrative,  Louisa  for 
the  first  time  felt  the  loss— the  irreparable  loss  of  a 
mother. 

Six  months  had  passed ;  and  although  the  affec- 
tion of  Alfred  seemed  constantly  to  increase,  during 
his  absence  a  corroding  sentiment  of  sorrow  and 
remorse  would  frequently  intrude.  Her  sole  happi- 
ness rested  upon  the  continuance  of  his  love,  and 
she  knew  that  his  family  were  unceasingly  urging 
him  to  a  union  with  a  young  lady  of  rank  and  for- 
tune. Louisa  had  other  motives  for  uneasiness— in 
the  character  of  her  lover  himself.  With  a  ten- 
derness and   depth  of  affection,  almost  without 


example,  mixed  with  great  nobleness  of  mind,  ha 
displayed  some  defects  which  Bhe  could  not  regaid 
without  inquietude .  Of  these,  jealousy  and  a  prone- 
ness  to  suspicion  were  the  principal.  On  this 
account  she  had  long  since  given  up  her  music-lesr 
sons,  for  he  had,  with  Bome  justice,  objections  to  a 
profession  which  led  her  so  much  into  public  with- 
out adequate  protection.  But  in  sacrificing  this 
source  of  income,  Louisa  would  accept  of  nothing 
in  return  from  her  lover,  giving  him  to  understand 
that  the  small  succession  left  her  at  the  death  of 
her  father  was  sufficient  for  her  wants.  We  have 
seen  how  the  deficiency  was  supplied. 

The  servant  had  not  left  the  house  many  minutes, 
when  Louisa  was  roused  from  her  reverie  by  the 
ringing  of  the  bell.  "  Marian  went  in  time,"  men- 
tally exclaimed  she,  as  she  hastened  to  open  the 
door. 

M.  de  Monville  entered.  He  was  a  young  man 
of  dark  complexion,  tall  and  well-made,  apparently 
about  thirty  years  of  age.  His  manner  and  appear- 
ance bore  that  unmistakable  impress  of  high  life 
which  is,  perhaps,  never  to  be  imitated  with  success. 
Habits  of  seriouB  study  had  imprinted  something  of 
precocious  gravity  upon  his  features ;  and  though 
naturally  kind  and  indulgent,  the  expression  of  his 
dark  and  piercing  eye  denoted  the  suspicions,  or,  at 
least,  highly  impressionable  disposition  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  and  which  is  not  altogether 
nnfrequent  with  those  who  have  passed  more  of 
their  time  in  company  with  books  than  with  the 
world. 

De  Monville  looked  round  on  entering,  and 
inquired  for  Marian. 

"  I  have  just  sent  her  oat,"  said  Louisa,  without 
further  explanation. 

"  I  am  glad  we  are  alone,"  rejoined  Alfred*  He 
entered  the  little  saloon,  and  taking  both  the  hands 
of  Louisa  in  his  own,  he  imprinted  a  tender  kiss 
on  her  forehead.  There  was  something  in  his  man- 
ner which  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  had  something 
of  importance  to  communicate ;  and  in  the  course 
of  a  long  and  interesting  conversation  between  the 
lovers,  which  we  generously  spare  the  reader,  he 
acquainted  her  that  the  constant  importunities  of  his 
mother  and  friends  on  the  subject  of  his  marriage 
had  at  length  forced  him  to  come  to  a  deter- 
minatiott. 

"  Well  V  said  Louisa,  turning  rather  pale. 

'  Well,"  continued  he,  "  I  have  chosen  a  wife. 
I  have  not  sought  her  among  those  who,  gifted  with 
birth  and  fortune,  conceive  that  they  can  dispense 
with  the  amiable  virtues  and  acquirements  which  to 
my  mind  constitute  the  real  ornaments  of  life.  I 
have  found  one,  kind,  modest,  gifted,  and  loving — 
one  whose  heart  has  made  sacrifices  for  me,  which 
a  life  of  devotedness  only  can  repay.  Louisa,  will 
you  accept  my  hand  and  name?" 

Is  it  necessary  to  state  the  reply  of  Louisa  1  The 
noble  and  generous  offer  which  comprised  in  her 
eyes  not  only  happiness,  but  the  establishment  of 
honor  and  reputation,  was  received  with  tears  of 
love  and  gratitude. 

A  long  conversation  followed,  chiefly  upon  their 
ftiture  arrangements ;  in  the  course  of  which  Alfred 
entreated  her  to  give  him  a  small  gold  ring  which 
Louisa's  mother  had  tied  round  her  neck  with  her 
dyiii£  blessing,  praying  Heaven  that  it  nngjit  be  aa 
a  talisman  to  shield  her  child  from  evil.  This  gift 
Louisa  had  guarded  with  religious  love  and  rever- 
ence. Alfred  had  before  frequently  solicited  it  in 
vain.  He  now  claimed  it  in  the  right  of  her  future 
husband. 

promised  that  it  should  be  her  wedding* 
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fill  to  him.  He  was  fain  to  be  satisfied  with  this 
promise,  for  before  he  could  reply  to  it  the  entrance 
of  Marian  pat  a  stop  to  their  further  discourse. 

The  old  servant  was  evidently  in  a  very  bad 
humor.  She  made  signs  to  her  mistress  that  she 
bad  not  found  the  shopkeeper  at  home,  and  that  she 
had  brought  back  the  embroidery  unsold. 

Alfred  perceived  some  of  this  dumb  show,  and 
inquired  what  it  meant. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Louisa,  with  a  smile. 

"Always  mysterious!"  returned  Alfred, taking 
bis  hat,  half  angrily. 

u  No,"  said  Louisa,  arresting  his  ill-humor  with 
a  kiss. 

Alfred  was  satisfied— or  nearly  so,  and  tenderly 
took  his  leave. 

CHAPTER  II.— OBSTACLES. 

During  the  boars  which  the  lovers  were  passing 
as  happily  together,  a  scene  was  proceeding  in  a 
neighboring  street  at  the  Hdtel  de  Monville,  Rue 
de  Crenelle,  the  dtnouement  of  which,  if  realized, 
promised  effectually  to  interfere  with  their  plans. 
The  mother  of  Alfred  was  at  that  time  receiving  the 
formal— nay ,  almost  solemn  visit  of  the  Countess  de 
Chaleawieuf,  a  lady  immensely  rich,  of  the  ancient 
noblesse,  and  influentially  connected  with  the  high- 
est personages  of  the  court.  The  countess  had  an 
only  daughter,  and  hence  her  present  visit  to 
Madame  de  Monville.  The  negotiations  had  been 
going  on  for  some  time ;  the  present  interview  was 
long,  and  the  ladies,  in  separating,  had  lost  some- 
thing of  the  stiff  and  ceremonious  dignity  which 
marked  their  meeting.  The  two  mothers  had 
agreed  to  the  marriage  of  Alfred  and  Mdlle.  de  ChaV 
teauneuX 

if«<VniM»  de  Chateauneuf  had  scarcely  quitted  the 
drawing-room,  attended  by  her  hostess,  at  one  door, 
when  a  personage  of  some  consequence  in  our  story 
entered  by  another.  This  was  a  lady,  who  had 
probably  reached  her  twenty-sixth  year,  but  whose 
features  still  retained  the  charm  and  freshness  of 
youth.  The  expression  of  her  countenance  was 
replete  with  winning  modesty  and  in  harmony  with 
all  her  movements,  which  were  marked  by  serene 
gentleness  and  grace.  The  beauty  of  Madame  Vai- 
nest was  not  of  that  description  which  captivates 
at  first  sight,  but  it  stole  upon  the  heart,  and  left  an 
indelible  impression.  A  slightly  brown  complexion, 
as  if  colored  under  the  sunny  skies  of  Italy,  was 
contrasted  by  her  deep  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair — 
peculiarities  which  not  unfrequently  mark  an  organ- 
natkm  uniting  two  opposite  natures,  the  deep  pas- 
sons  of  the  South  with  the  voluptuous  languor  of 
the  East.  This  charming  person,  notwithstanding 
all  her  external  advantages,  was  far  from  happy. 
Married  by  her  parents  at  an  early  age  to  M.  Val- 
mont, a  man  more  than  double  her  years,  she  had 
never  known  the  felicity  of  mutual  affection,  nor 
even  the  tranquil  comforts  of  ordinary  wedded  life. 
Her  husband  was  a  man  without  either  vices  or 
virtues  properly  so  called.  His  mind  was  too 
much  absorbed  in  commercial  or  other  speculations 
to  appreciate  or  even  to  think  of  his  wife. 

Any  novel  mercantile  scheme,  or  extraordinary 
invention,  particularly  if  there  appeared  anything 
very  mroracticable  about  them,  was  certain  to  find 
b  M.  Valmont  an  active  and  zealous  patron.  But 
the  numerous  undertakings  he  had  taken  up  had 
never  but  one  result — failure.  At  last,  nearly 
ruined,  but  still  as  sanguine  as  ever,  he  embarked 
the  residue  of  a  once  large  fortune  in  a  miscella- 
cargo,  with  which  he  freighted  a  vessel  for 


the  antipodes.  A  newly  invented  soap,  and  some 
thousand  cases  of  eau  de  Cologne,  formed  a  large 
portion  of  his  cargo,  upon  the  sale  of  which  he  cal- 
culated upon  realising  at  least  500  percent,  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  thus  being  enabled  to  reconstruct  his 
shattered  fortunes.  To  direct  so  important  an  op- 
eration he  had  himself  embarked  for  New  South 
Wales,  leaving  Madame  Valmont  behind  him  in 
France,  in  possession  of  so  much  of  her  fortune  as 
he  had  been  by  law  unable  to  touch. 

The  mother  of  Alfred,  who  was  a  distant  rela- 
tive and  had  always  been  much  attached  to  Mad- 
ame Valmont,  invited  her  to  take  up  her  abode  in 
her  hotel  during  her  temporary  widowhood— an 
offer  which  Madame  Valmont  gratefully  accepted, 
as  affording  her  not  only  a  home  and  society,  but 
the  kind  of  protection  which  is  necessary  to  a  young 
woman  in  a  position  of  some  difficulty  as  well  as 
delicacy. 

Matilda  Valmont  had  now  been  several  months  a 
member  of  the  family,  during  which  time  her  amia- 
ble character  had  ingratiated  her  into  the  most  inti- 
mate confidence  of  Madame  de  Monville  and  Alfred. 
Indeed,  had  the  heart  of  the  latter  not  been  entirely 
absorbed  by  his  passion  for  Louisa,  he  might  have 
found  himself  in  dangerous  proximity  with  his 
beautiful  cousin. 

Madame  Valmont  stood  for  a  few  moments  after 
entering  the  room  plunged  in  deep  thought ;  but 
her  countenance  brightened  on  the  reentrance  of 
Madame  de  Monville,  who  returned  accompanied 
by  another  friend  of  the  family — a  M.  St.  George. 
This  gentleman  appeared  some  forty  years  old.  He 
had  quitted  the  array  to  become  partner  in  a  Paris 
banking-house,  of  which  one  of  his  friends  was  at 
the  head,  and  without  remarkable  talents  of  any  kind, 
M.  St.  George  before  long  found  himself  master  of  a 
considerable  fortune,  the  acquirement  of  which,  after 
the  manner  of  most  successful  adventurers,  he  at- 
tributed solely  to  his  own  excessive  cleverness. 
Without  possessing  the  manners,  and  still  less  the 
feelings,  of  a  gentleman — for  the  French  army, 
whatever  be  its  other  merits,  is  decidedly  the  worst 
school  in  the  world  for  that  species  of  knowledge 
—bis  military  habits  had  given  him  a  certain  frank- 
ness, which  found  favor  in  many  of  the  aristocratic 
saloons  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain ;  and,  perfect- 
ly alive  to  the  advantages  of  such  a  connection,  the 
ex-captain  assiduously  cultivated  the  good  graces 
of  the  noble  owners.  Li  this  he  succeeded  so  well, 
particularly  where  the  reigning  powers  happened  to 
be  vested  in  the  hands  of  elderly  ladies,  that  M.  St. 
George  was  in  certain  families  of  distinction  the 
chosen  counsellor,  friend,  and  agent  in  all  cases  of 
difficulty.  He  had  been  apparently  sent  for  on  the 
present  occasion  by  Madame  de  Monville  to  be  con- 
sulted upon  some  affair  of  importance,  for  the  old 
lady  tola  Matilda  that  she  had  to  speak  to  him  on 
particular  business. 

"You  wish  to  be  alone?  I  will  leave  you," 
said  Matilda,  rising. 

"  Order  the  carriage,  my  dear,  and  drive  to  the 
Champs  Elysees.  The  day  is  beautiful,  and  it 
will  do  you  good.  You  are  looking  a  little  pale." 
Madame  de  Monville,  as  she  spoke,  pressed  the 
hands  of  Matilda  affectionately.  "  By  the  way," 
she  added,  "  you  received  letters  with  news  of  M. 
Valmont  last  night ;  I  have  not  seen  you  since.  I 
hope  it  was  satisfactory — he  is  well!" 

"Quite,"  returned  Madame  Valmont  with  a 
slight  alteration  of  voice — "  quite  well.  Thanks, 
dear  madam,  for  the  interest  you  take  in  all  that 
concerns  me.    Perfectly  satisfactory." 
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With  an  amicable  salutation  to  St.  George,  Ma* 
tilda  retired  to  her  apartment. 

She  had  no  sooner  quitted  the  room,  than  Mad- 
ame de  Monville  acquainted  her  confidant  that  she 
had  concluded  the  arrangements  for  the  marriage  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Chateauneuf  and  her  son.  St. 
George  was  proceeding  to  congratulate  her  upon 
this  splendid  alliance,  when  she  informed  him  that 
she  had  discovered  the  existence  of  a  serious  ob- 
stacle ;  one  which,  she  feared,  from  the  character 
of  Alfred  would  be  almost  insurmountable. 

This  obstacle  was  her  son's  passion  for  Louisa, 
with  which  Madame  de  Monville  appeared  ac- 
quainted. 

St.  George  treated  it  lightly,  as  an  attachment 
natural  at  the  age  of  Alfred,  but  which  he  had  too 
much  good  sense  to  permit  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
an  advantageous  marriage.  He  would  see  the 
person  in  question  himself — a  milliner  t  a  dan- 
scute* 

"  Neither,"  said  Madame  de  Monville.  "  I 
hear  she  is  of  honest  parents,  and  has  received  a  dis- 
tinguished education.  Of  course,  a  creature  with- 
out morals." 

St.  George  readily  assented  to  this  conclusion. 

"  I  will  explain  matters  frankly  to  her,"  con- 
tinued he.  "  Persons  of  this  class  don't  want  dis- 
cernment. Alfred  is  rich,  the  thing  must  be  done 
handsomely.  A  present  of  j£500,  perhaps  much 
less,  will  remove  every  difficulty.  Make  yourself 
perfectly  easy.  I  Ml  answer  for  settling  the  affair. 
Where  does  she  live?" 

"  In  the  Rue  St.  Romain,  near  this." 

"  I  '11  see  her  at  once,"  said  St.  George,  rising 
and  taking  his  hat. 

Madame  de  Monville,  however,  advised  him  first 
to  see  her  son  on  the  subject ;  as,  if  he  were  really 
so  attached  to  his  mistress  as  represented  to  her,  he 
would  be  disposed  to  resent  any  interference  of 
which  she  might  complain  to  him,  and  as  in  that 
case  she  would,  doubtless,  represent  everything  that 
was  said  so  as  to  suit  her  own  views,  it  would  be 
better  to  apply  to  her  only  as  a  last  resort,  should 
Alfred  be  inflexible.  For  herself,  Madame  de  Mon- 
ville confessed  her  reluctance  to  enter  upon  the 
subject  with  her  son,  knowing  the  determination 
with  which  he  adhered  to  any  resolution  once  taken, 
and  doubting  her  own  firmness,  from  knowing  the 
influence  he  had  over  her  mind. 

St.  George  at  once  set  about  the  task  he  had 
thus  undertaken,  for,  be  it  observed,  he  was  never 
so  much  at  home  as  when  meddling  with  the  affairs 
of  others.  His  interference,  as  might  be  anticipat- 
ed, was  very  ill  received  by  the  young  man.  St. 
George,  however,  had  no  superfluous  delicacy  to  be 
wounded,  and  returned  to  the  charge  with  such 
boldness  and  pertinacity  that,  after  several  warm 
discussions,  a  serious  quarrel  was  nearly  occurring 
between  them  in  consequence  of  his  speaking  of 
Louisa  in  a  tone  which  might  be  expected  from  his 
principles,  but  which  M.  de  Monville  warmly  re- 
sented. St.  George,  however,  wisely  considered 
that,  though  an  ally  of  the  mother,  it  was  no  part 
of  his  mission  to  fight  a  duel  with  the  son ;  he, 
therefore,  resolved  to  change  his  tactics  and  appeal, 
as  he  originally  intended,  to  Louisa  herself. 

In  the  mean  time  Alfred  was  wearied  and  annoyed 
by  these  discussions,  and  still  more  by  the  change 
of  manner  of  his  mother,  to  whom  he  was  affec- 
tionately attached,  and  who,  while  she  forebore  to 
urge  him  on  the  subject  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cha- 
teauneuf, omitted  no  occasion  of  showing  how  ear- 
nestly she  desired  his  marriage  with  that  lady. 


Hie  time  he  passed  at  home  would  hare  flown 
heavily  indeed  had  it  not  been  that  he  had  there  one 
friend,  his  kind  cousin  Madame  Valmont,  to  whom 
he  could  confide  all  his  annoyances,  all  his  hopes ; 
his  love  for  his  Louisa,  their  intended  union — all 
was  confided  to  her  friendly  ear.  She  used  to 
question  him  on  the  beauty  and  accomplishments  of 
his  future  wife,  and  charmed  him  by  listening  to  bis 
delighted  descriptions  until  she  appeared  nearly  as 
much  in  love  with  her  as  Alfred  himself. 

But  before  these  anticipations  could  be  realized, 
a  grand  obstacle  had  to  be  removed — the  terrible 
marriage  with  Mademoiselle  de  Chateauneuf,  which 
his  mother  had  so  near  at  heart.  The  negotiations 
were  silently  proceeding,  and  the  day  next  but  one 
was  fixed  upon  for  the  formal  introduction  of  the 
two  families  at  a  grand  dinner,  given  by  Madame 
de  Monville.  Alfred  owned  his  perplexity  to  his 
cousin.  The  union  was  impossible,  yet  he  shrank 
from  acquainting  his  mother  with  his  refusal, 
which  he  knew  would  so  seriously  grieve  her. 

"  There  is  a  good  angel  who  watches  over  true 
love,"  smilingly  observed  Madame  Valmont. 
"  Who  knows,  perhaps  an  objection  may  come 
from  the  other  side !    Hope ! " 

The  day  following  Alfred  was  greatly  surprised 
to  learn  from  his  mother  that  she  had  received  an 
excuse  from  Madame  de  Chateauneuf,  who  could 
not  dine  with  them  as  had  been  arranged.  She 
was  suddenly  about  to  quit  Paris  with  her  daugh- 
ter for  a  short  time.  No  further  explanation 
was  given,  but  the  chagrin  and  disappointment 
visible  in  her  countenance  showed  that  something 
had  taken  place  to  affect  the  threatened  matrimo- 
nial project.  Madame  de  Monville  left  the  room  to 
write  a  note,  requesting  to  see  M.  St.  George. 

"  My  dear  cousin,"  said  Alfred  to  Madame  Val- 
mont, joyously,  "  this  looks  tike  a  rupture.  Is  it 
one?" 

"  I  hope  so,"  returned  Matilda. 

"  The  '  good  angel*  that  watches  over  true  love 
is  then  yourself?" 

"  Silence !"  said  Matilda,  "  silence !" 

"  But  how  has  it  occurred?  Tell  me,  dear 
cousin,  that  I  may  thank  you — that  I  may " 

"  Hush  I "  interrupted  Madame  Valmont,  in  a 
low  voice.  "  What  i  have  done  is  (nothing.  I  saw 
you  unhappy,  and  this  is  my  sole  excuse.  Go, 
think  only  now  of  your  Louisa.  Marry  her,  as  she 
is  worthy  of  your  heart.  Adieu  !  in  a  short  time 
your  mother  will  yield  to  your  prayers  and  forgive 
you.    Farewell!" 

In  order  to  keep  aloof  from  the  little  family  dis- 
cussions which  were  now  likely  to  occur,  Matilda 
accepted  an  invitation  to  pass  a  few  days  with  a 
friend  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris. 

Nothing  further  was  said  of  the  marriage  with 
Mademoiselle  de  Chateauneuf.  Yet  Alfred  could 
not  obtain  the  consent  of  his  mother  to  his  union 
with  Louisa.  When  she  appeared  disposed  to 
yield,  St.  George,  who  seemed  to  consider  that  his 
credit  as  a  man  of  business  would  be  compromised 
were  this  marriage  to  take  place,  reproached  her 
with  weakness.  At  length,  however,  she  did  yield 
a  reluctant  assent ;  but  on  condition  that  she  should 
not  be  asked  to  see  her  daughter-in-law.  With 
this  De  Monville  was  fain  to  be  content  for  the 
present,  relying  upon  the  good  offices  of  his  gentle 
cousin,  and  upon  that  great  softener  of  all  asperities 
— Time,  for  a  reconciliation  at  some  future  period. 

Alfred  possessed  in  his  own  right  a  small  proper- 
ty, delightfully  situated  about  twenty  leagues  from 
Paris.    It  was  arranged  that  the  marriage  should 
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take  place  there,  in  order  to  avoid  all  unnecessary 
DoUieity.  As  the  chateau  had  not  been,  inhabited 
far  some  years,  it  was  requisite  to  put  it  into  a 
sate  fit  to  receive  its  new  mistress ;  and  for  this 
purpose  Allied  determined  to  proceed  thither  to  su- 
pffff**^  in  person  the  alterations  and  repairs.  He 
wis  to  be  absent  a  week,  and  to  return  two  days 
pronoun  to  the  celebration  ofthe  marriage.  It  was 
tfee  first  separation  of  the  lovers,  and,  brief  as  it 
was  to  be,  they  parted  with  ominous  grief— many 
tears  on  one  aide,  deep  sadness  on  both. 

JL  St.  George  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  his 
abtenee  and  make  a  last  effort  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
He  accordingly  saw  Louisa  two  or  three 


On  the  return  of  Alfred  to  town  he  descended  at 
bis  mother's  hotel  previous  to  hastening  to  Louisa. 
The  concierge  handed  him  a  letter — it  was  anony- 
mous !  What  this  letter  contained  will  be  seen  in 
the  following  pages. 

CHAPTER  III. — THE  LETTER. 

The  eight  long  days  of  absence  had  expired. 
Louisa  was  anxiously  expecting  De  Monville 
when  she  was  startled  by  a  violent  ringing  at  the 
bell. 

44  Tie  he!"  cried  Louisa,  joyously  flying  to- 
wards the  door,  "  't  is  he !" 

De  Monville  entered. 

Louisa's  joy  was  short-lived.  He  was  no  longer 
the  same  being.  His  face  was  deadly  pale,  and 
she  could  only  gaze  on  him  in  silence.  Without  a 
word,  he  entered  and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 
With  hasty  strides  he  entered  the  inner  room.  She 
fallowed  him. 

His  penetrating  glance  seemed  to  dive  into  the 
deepest  recesses  of  her  heart.  One  of  his  hands, 
placed  under  his  cloak,  was  agitated  by  a  convul- 
sive motion ;  with  the  other  he  seized  Louisa's  arm 
and  forced  her  to  remain  near  him.  His  look,  his 
silence,  were  dreadful. 

" Heavens!"  cried  she,  "  what  is  the  matter? 
You  terrify  me !" 

*'  Be  seated,"  returned  he. 

She  sat  down  at  once,  awed  by  his  tone  and  ges- 
ture. 

De  Monville  endeavored  to  surmount  the  emo- 
tion he  was  laboring  under.  He  remained  silent 
far  a  few  seconds,  as  if  enjoying  the  increasing 
agitation  of  Louisa,  and  then,  without  taking  his 
eyes  from  her  face,  he  exclaimed — 

"  And  so  you  have  deceived  me!" 

The  poor  girl  drew  back  in  stupor.  It  was  now 
her  turn  to  gaze  in  silence,  to  feel  her  words  expire 
on  her  lips.  De  Monville,  who  still  held  her  arm, 
shook  her  roughly,  and,  in  accents  of  fury,  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Answer,  answer  me,  I  say." 

But  it  was  in  vain  he  tried  to  awaken  her  from 
the  horrid  trance.  She  did  not  reply,  for  the 
thought  that  he  could  believe  her  guilty  had  never 
entered  her  mind.  All  her  fears  were  realized  ;  the 
recollection  of  the  intrigues,  the.  manoeuvres  she 
had  so  dreaded,  assailed  her  at  once.  The  horrible 
suspicion  darted  across  her  mind  that  Alfreol  no 
longer  loved  her — that,  vanquished  by  the  importu- 
nities of  his  family,  he  sought  but  a  pretext  to 
break  off  his  engagements  with  her.  An  abyss  had 
opened  under  her  feet,  and  she  had  sunk  into  it. 

De  Monville,  astonished  at  his  easy  triumph, 
again  endeavored  to  restrain  his  feelings. 

"I  will  be  calm,"  said  he.  "Listen  to  me. 
ThkiMerviewismost  probably  our  last.    If  you 


cannot  justify  yourself  it  will  lead  to  an  eternal 
separation.  But  I  will  not  judge  without  hearing 
you.  If  you  have  deceived  me,  Louisa,  you  are 
very  guilty,  for  I  had  placed  boundless  confidence 
in  you.  I  should  have  blushed  to  set  a  spy  over 
your  actions.  I  loved  you,  and  would  have  sacri- 
ficed all  for  you— family,  friends,  all." 

She  moved ;  she  understood  at  last  that  he  ac- 
cused her  of  perfidy,  of  infamy.  .  A  flush  of  indig- 
nation covered  her  face  and  forehead,  and  when 
Alfred's  glance  again  demanded  an  answer,  it  was 
met  by  a  look  of  pride,  but  with  the  calmness  of 
death. 

A  fresh  pause  ensued.    Alfred  continued. 

"  Speak  candidly  Louisa.  Am  I  the  only  man 
who  has  entered  thiB  apartment  since  my  de- 
parture!" 

"  Ah !  is  that  all !"  said  she,  coldly.  "  Yes,  a 
friend  of  yours— M  St.  George." 

"  St.  George  !"  exclaimed  Alfred,  surprised. 

"  Tes  ;  he  endeavored  by  his  counsels  and  per- 
suasions to  prepare  me  for  the  meeting  of  to-day.'* 

"  He  shall  explain  his  conduct.  But  I  do  not 
mean  him ;  you  do  not  mention  another,  a  young 
man,  whose  mysterious  visits  have  been  made 
known  to  me." 

"  Indeed !"  said  Louisa,  recollecting  a  circum- 
stance she  had  forgotten.  "  What  have  you  been 
told?" 

"  What  have  I  been  told !"  cried  De  Monville, 
crumpling  in  his  rage  a  paper  he  had  just  drawn 
from  his  breast.  "  I  have  been  told  that  the  night 
before  last  a  young  man,  muffled  up  in  a  cloak,  se- 
cretly visited  you,  introduced  by  your  servant ;  that 
he  remained  with  you  two  hours ;  that  he  had  be- 
fore paid  you  similar  visits,  though  you  never 
spoke  to  me  respecting  him,  or  mentioned  his 
name  ;  in  a  word,  that  he  knew  you  before  I  did, 
that  he  loved  you,  that  you  were  to  have  been  his 
wife.    Is  it  true  ?    Must  I  name  him  V 

"  It  is  needless,"  said  Louisa,  coldly  and  haught- 
ily.    "  Who  gave  you  these  particulars  ?  " 

"  This  letter,"  said  Alfred.  "  Can  you  deny  its 
contents?" 

"  By  whom  is  it  written  ?  " 

"  It  has  no  signature ;  but  that  is  of  no  conse- 
quence if  its  contents  be  true." 

"  An  anonymous  letter !  "  replied  Louisa,  with  a 
contemptuous  smile.  "  You  believe  an  anonymous 
letter!  A  dastardly  denunciation  is  stronger  in 
your  mind  than  all  the  proofs  I  have  given  you  of 
my  affection  !  You  esteem  me  so  highly  that  the 
first  slanderer  who  chooses  to  blacken  me  in  your 
eyes  is  believed  without  even  being  obliged  to  ver- 
ify his  calumny  by  his  name !  Ah !  what  will  he 
our  future  life  T  " 

"  Instead  of  accusing  others  defend  yourself.  If 
the  author  of  this  letter  is  a  calumniator,  I  '11  dis- 
cover him ;  and,  by  Heaven !  I  '11  punish  him. 
But  if  he  have  only  opened  my  eyes  to  your  false- 
hood— if  he  prove  me  to  be  the  victim  of  your  per- 
fidy, I  am  his  debtor  for  more  than  life.  Listen, 
and  tell  me  which  of  these  titles  he  deserves." 

Then  unfolding  the  paper,  he  read,  in  a  voice 
nearly  stifled  by  agitation,  as  follows : — 

"  Sir, — A  person  who  takes  an  interest  in  your 
honor  deems  it  a  duty  to  assume  the  veil  of  an 
anonymous  friend  to  acquaint  you  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  woman  who  is  soon  to  receive  your  name. 
I  know  not  if  you  be  the  first  in  her  affections,  but 
you  are  not  the  first  who  was  to  have  led  her  to  the 
altar.    A  young  man,  named  Preville,  whom  she 
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has  known  from  her  childhood,  was  to  have  married  | 
her ;  but  this  match  was  far  from  being  so  advanta- 
geous as  that  offered  her  by  yoor  love.  She  has, 
therefore,  broken  off  with  him,  although  she  still 
continues  to  receive  his  visits.  As,  however,  they 
must  now  separate,  she  saw  him  the  evening  before 
last  to  bid  him  adieu.  Your  absence  from  Paris 
favored  this  rendezvous,  which  lasted  for  two  hours. 
He  then  quitted  her*  as  he  had  arrived,  taking  the 
utmost  precaution  to  avoid  discovery." 

"Can    it   be   possible ?"    exclaimed    Louisa. 
"  What  a  web  of  falsehood !    M.  Preville " 

"  Ah !  "  cried  De  Monville,  "  you  acknowledge 
he  has  been  here  ?  " 

"  Yes !  bnt  hear  me  in  youT  turn." 

"  No  !  I  have  heard  enough — too  much,"  said 
De  Monville,  in  a  voice  of  mingled  fury  and  despair. 

"  Lirten  to  me  Alfred.  Do  not  accuse  me  with- 
out allowing  me  to  answer.  I  am  innocent.  M 
only  error  is  to  have  made  a  secret  of  his  visits, 
did  so  partly  because  I  dreaded  your  jealous  suspi- 
cions, but  chiefly  because  I  held  them  of  so  little 
consequence  as  not  to  be  worth  remembering  or 
naming.  Yes,  it  is  true  that,  almost  in  childhood, 
our  families  being  neighbors  and  friends,  in  Prov- 
ence, a  union  was  talked  of  between  us.  But  I 
never  entertained  a  feeling  towards  him  beyond  the 
coldest  indifference  ;  and,  grown  up,  the  project,  if 
ever  really  contemplated,  was  no  longer  thought  of. 
Since  I  have  been  in  Paris,  business  has  two  or 
three  times  led  M.  Preville  to  town,  and  he  never 
failed  to  bring  me  tidings  of  my  old  friends.  The 
day  before  yesterday  he  again  returned,  and  it  is 
true  that  he  called  in  the  evening,  and  true  that  he 
remained  some  time,  for  I  had  much  to  tell.  I  con- 
cealed nothing,  neither  my  love  for  you,  nor  your 
generous  conduct,  nor  our  approaching  union.  Ab 
to  the  precautions  he  is  said  to  have  used,  I  know 
nothing  of  them.  His  visit  was  of  no  importance ; 
I  did  not  expect  it,  and  if  I  did  not  mention  it,  it 
was  because  it  had  escaped  my  memory." 

De  Monville's  suspicions  were  shaken  by  this 
simple  recital.  As  she  spoke  he  became  less  agi- 
tated and  began  to  feel  ashamed  of  his  credulity. 
Half  convinced  of  his  error,  he  was  ready  to  fall 
down  at  her  feet  and  supplicate  the  pardon  of  the 
woman  he  adored,  when  his  eye  fell  upon  the  latter 
part  of  the  letter,  which  he  had  not  read.  He  hesi- 
tated and  determined  to  make  a  last  trial. 

"  Pardon  me,  dearest/'  said  he,  "  if  I  have  sus- 
pected you  unjustly.  The  excess  of  my  love  ren- 
ders me  distrustful.  Besides,  the  secrets  you  con- 
fess to  have  concealed  from  me  must  serve  to  excuse 
my  firsts  transports.    Can  you  forgive  met " 

She  placed  one  of  her  bands  on  her  heart,  and 
offered  him  the  other.    He  covered  it  with  kisses. 

"Ah!"  said  she,  "Alfred,  how  you  have 
grieved  me  !  I  did  not  think  it  possible  to  suffer  so 
much  and  live." 

"  And  now,  dearest,"  said  De  Monville,  "  as  a 
pledge  of  our  reconciliation,  give  me  that  ring  you 
have  so  often  refused  me— your  mother's  ring. 
The  more  your  heart  values  the  gift,  the  dearer 
will  the  sacrifice  be  to  me." 

She  replied,  smiling,  "Why  this  new  desire! 
What  value  can  it  have  in  your  eyes? " 

"  Does  it  not  contain  my  Louisa's  hair,  cut  from 
her  forehead  when  she  was  a  child  ?  Do  not  refuse 
me.  Give  it  me,  I  conjure  you !  I  know  where 
you  keep  it;  in  a  small  box  in  your  secretary. 
Give  me  the  key ! " 

His  looks  were  tender  and  caressing,  but  bis 


voice  trembled  with  a  strange  emotion.    Louisa 
remarked  it. 

"  Ah !  "  said  she,  "  is  it  Urns  yon  sue  for  par- 
don?" 

"I  will  have  it  {"cried  De  Monville,  giving 
vent  to  the  passion  he  had  hitherto  suppressed  with 
a  struggle;  "  Til  take  ft  by  force !  " 

"  Still  suspicious !  " 

"  Still  mysterious !  " 

"  Well,  sir,  I  will  explain  all.  If  I  have  refused 
till  now  to  allow  you  to  open  my  secretary,  it  is 
because  it  contains  papers  which  would  have  let 
you  see  that,  unable  to  live  on  my  small  income, 
as  you  imagined,  I  have  supported  myself  on  the 
produce  of  my  labor.  I  did  not  acquaint  you  with 
this,  because  I  was  too  proud  to  receive  your  gifts. 
Was  it  a  crime?" 

De  Monville  heard  her;  he  wished  to  believe 
what  she  said ;  but,  like  a  fatal  poison,  the  letter 
burned  his  hands.  He  resumed,  with  a  bitter 
smile, — 

"  And  thus  you  have  again  deceived  me  ?  " 

He  snatched  the  key  from  her  hand.  Stupified 
at  his  violence,  she  sunk  half  minting  in  a  chair. 

De  Monville  opened  the  secretary,  searched — 
seized  the  box— opened  it — the  ring  was  cone ! 

"  Ah !  "  cried  he,  casting  on  her  a  look  of  con- 
centrated fury,  "  I  knew  it !  " 

At  these  words  Louisa  rose,  ran  to  the  secretary, 
and  searched  in  vain  for  her  ring. 

"My  ring!"  she  exclaimed.  "Where  is  it! 
Where  is  my  ring  ? " 

"Gone!" 

"  Stolen,  stolen !  " 

"  Yes,  stolen,"  said  Alfred.  Then  taking  her 
rudely  by  the  arm  he  read  aloud  from  the  letter, — 

"  The  proof  that  all  ties  are  not  broken  off  be- 
tween this  woman  and  her  former  lover — a  proof 
that  they  still  love  each  other — is,  that  she  made 
him  a  present  of  a  ring,  a  family  ring,  given  her  by 
her  mother,  enclosing  some  of  her  own  hair." 

"  Now,"  cried  De  Monville,  "  can  you  deny  it? 
You  refused  to  give  me  the  ring,  you  refused  to 
give  me  the  key.  Falsehood  upon  falsehood,  infa- 
my upon  infamy !" 

In  a  frantic  voice  she  called  her  servant,  "  My 
ring,  Marian !  where  is  my  ring?  What  have  you 
done  with  my  ring  ? " 

"You  know  Marian  is  not  here,"  said  De  Mon- 
ville, with  a  smile  of  scornful  bitterness.  "  Fare- 
well, madam ;  tell  your  lover  he  can  return." 

Louisa  had  fallen  senseless  on  the  ground. 
De  Monville  cast  a  last  look  at  her  as  she  lay,  pale 
and  motionless.  He  took  a  few  steps  towards  her  ; 
but  indignation  arrested  this  movement  of  returning 
tenderness. 

He  threw  a  purse  of  gold  upon  the  table  and  dis- 
appeared. 

CHAPTER  IT. — THE  "  ECRJVAIN  PUBLIC." 

Eighteen  months  after  the  terrible  scene  we  have 
just  narrated,  we  find  De  Monville  seated  in  his 
study  in  the  Rue  de  Grenelle.  He  had  grown  pale 
and  much  thinner,  and  appeared  several  years  older 
than  at  that  period.  He  was  married.  Madame 
Yalmont,  his  cousin,  of  whose  estimable  qualities 
we  have  before  spoken,  had  become  his  wife.  A 
few  words  are  necessary  to  explain  this  change  in 
the  situation  of  the  two  relatives  towards  each 
other. 

After  De  Monville's  rupture  with  Louisa  a 
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hot  fever  had  for  some  time  endangered  his  life. 
He  must  have  died  had  it  not  been  for  the  tender 
aad  vnreatitting  care  of  hi*  mother  and  his  gentle 
oooflin.  And  on  his  recovery,  though  broken  in 
■pint,  gratitude  and  friendship  bound  him  to  exist- 
esse,  for  their  sakes  more  than  for  his  own.  But 
the  deepest  melancholy  anoceded  the  exhaustion  of 
his  fever.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  transported  to 
the  country,  agreeably  to  the  advice  of  his  physi- 
cians, who  hoped  that  a  purer  air  would  restore  his 
sanken  energies,  and  a  change  of  objects  aid  in  ob- 
literating the  impressions  of  Die  past. 

His  mother  and  Madame  Valmont  accompanied 
Him  to  a  fine  old  chfcteau  they  possessed  down  in 
Tooraine.  They  had  some  intention  of  getting  M. 
St.  George  to  bear  them  company;  but  though 
Alfred,  morally  convinced  that  he  had  written  the 
anonymous  letter,  was  grateful  to  him  for  having 
opened  his  eyes,  still  he  felt  his  presence  oppres- 
sively painful.  Whatever  recalled  the  perfidy  of 
her  he  had  loved  excited  in  his  mind  the  most  uncon- 
trollable emotions.  He  even  cherished  a  hope  that 
she  would  write  to  him  and  justify  herself.  But  he 
sever  heard  of  her  since  the  moment  of  their  part- 
ing. Ashamed  of  his  weakness,  he  never  suffered 
himself  to  breathe  her  name,  and  those  around  him 
were  of  course  silent  on  the  subject.  It  was  in 
tins  state  he  left  town,  concealing  from  all  the  pas- 
sion which  wms  preying  on  his  peace— too  deeply 
wronged  to  think  of  a  reconciliation,  and  yet  too 
loving  to  seek  consolation  by  imparting  the  source 
of  lib  distress. 

But  each  hour  that  passes  sheds  a  drop  of  balm 
on  the  moat  poignant  of  our  griefs.  Every  new 
day  extirpates  one  by  one  the  thorns  which  have 
pierced  the  heart.  It  is  true  the  first  months  of 
De  Monville' s  sojourn  in  the  country  gave  no  visi- 
ble sign  of  improvement  in  his  heahh.  In  vain  for 
him  Nature  spread  forth  her  beauty  and  luxuriance ; 
the  sunny  days,  the  balmy  nights  of  summer 
equally  weighed  down  his  sinking  frame.  But  by 
little  and  little  the  warmth  of  summer  declines, 
autumn  appears  with  her  empurpled  shades  and 
her  nm  of  dew,  and  with  its  coming  gloom  the  in- 
valid felt  his  grief  diminish  and  his  health  improve. 
Hie  sadness  of  the  season  suited  the  melancholy 
tone  of  his  mind,  and  he  at  length  relieved  his  suffer- 
ings by  imparting  them. 

He  was  now  accompanied  in  his  rambles  by  his 
mother  and  his  cousin,  and  each  day  saw  his  inti- 
macy with  the  latter  increase.  It  was  natural  that 
she  who  had  been  the  confidant  of  his  hopes  should 
he  the  first  to  console  him.  To  her  alone  did  he 
venture  to  speak  of  the  lost  Louisa.  In  their  long 
walks,  now  become  a  daily  custom,  in  the  long 
evenings  passed  at  the  fireside,  she  listened  to  his 
Jnoags,  to  his  sufferings.  She  wept  for  the  sor- 
rows he  had  undergone,  and  he  found  bis  unhappy 
lore  half  consoled  by  the  tender  sympathy  of 
friendship. 

She  was  at  length  induced  to  acquaint  him  with 
i  secret  which  she  had  until  then  concealed,  lest 
she  might  have  increased  his  afflictions  by  her  own. 
She  had  been  unwilling  to  deprive  him  of  a  single 
consolation  by  letting  him  know  that  she  herself 
was  unhappy.  Her  husband,  M.  Valmont,  was 
dead.  This  sad  news  had  reached  her  but  a  short 
time  before  Alfred  had  found  himself  so  cruelly 
betrayed. 

De  MonviDe  was  struck  with  admiration  at  the 
inexhaustible  fund  of  kindness  which  made  his 
esosin  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  herself  for  others. 
Ths  treasure  of  a  heart  was  now  at  liberty.   Their 


conversations  henceforward  gradually  became  long- 
er and  more  frequent,  and  although  they  lost  nothing 
of  their  charming  familiarity,  they  often  became 
timid  and  embarrassed  on  both  sides.  The  name 
of  Louisa  was  less  frequently  pronounced,  and  one 
evening,  Alfred,  holding  Madame  Valmont's  hands 
in  his,  and  fixing  on  her  a  tender  inquiring  glance, 
asked  her  if  she  would  complete  her  work  and 
reconcile  him  entirely  to  existence. 

"We  have  both  suffered,'1  said  he.  "You, 
united  to  a  man  who  could  not  appreciate  your 
worth,  I  from  a  fetal,  misplaced  passion.  We  are 
now  both  free ;  you  from  a  chain  which  waa  forced 
upon  you,  I  from  a  delirium— -a  dream !  We  both 
require  the  repose  of  a  sincere,  tranquil  affection. 
Will  you  be  mine !" 

She  did  not  then  reply :  but  two  months  after- 
wards their  marriage  was  celebrated  at  the  chateau. 
The  year  following  their  union  was  passed  in  the 
country.  The  death  of  the  mother  of  Alfred, 
which  took  place  during  that  period,  seemed  to  in- 
crease their  affection  for  each  other. 

They  returned  to  town  about  the  beginning  of 
the  winter.  De  Monville  resumed  his  avocations, 
but  sought  in  study,  rather  than  in  the  enjoyments 
of  wealth  and  luxury,  a  diversion  to  the  melancholy 
which  still  hung  over  him,  and  which  now  seemed 
to  have  become  a  part  of  his  character.  During 
their  long  absence,  his  friend  M.  St.  George  had 
contracted  other  intimacies  and  visited  him  but  sel- 
dom, and  when  he  did,  carefully  abstained,  by  the 
advice  of  Madame  de  Monville,  from  all  allusion  to 
the  past. 

In  addition  to  his  usual  occupations,  Alfred  had 
his  family  papers  to  regulate,  to  examine  title-deeds, 
and  copy  a  number  of  letters  and  other  papers. 
He  had  requested  a  friend  to  recommend  him  a 
person  to  whom  he  could  intrust  this  copying,  and 
this  brings  us  to  the  point  of  time  described  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  chapter. 

Alfred,  as  we  have  said,  was  seated  in  his  study. 
Madame  de  Monville  opened  the  door  and  told  him 
the  person  recommended  as  a  copyist  was  come. 

"  Will  you  see  him  now,"  said  she,  "  or  shall  I 
desire  him  to  wait?" 

De  Monville  wished  him  to  be  shown  in  imme- 
diately. 

"  Will  you  allow  me,  my  dear,"  said  his  wife, 
"  to  remain  in  the  room  V 

"  Certainly,  if  you  desire  it.  But  as  we  have  to 
speak  of  papers,  business,  ciphers,  our  conversation 
will  be  the  reverse  of  amusing.  Why  do  you  wish 
to  stay!" 

"  I  have  but  spoken  a  few  words  to  your  copyist, 
and,  if  I  do  not  greatly  mistake  the  person,  he  is  a 
most  diverting  original." 

"  Oh,  remain,  men,  by  all  means !" 

He  ordered  him  to  be  shown  in. 

An  old  prey-headed  man  presented  himself  on 
the  door  being  opened,  and  his  debtu  seemed  fully 
to  justify  the  lady's  anticipations.  He  was  attired 
in  a  very  old  surtout,  which,  perhaps,  had  origin- 
ally been  black,  but,  from  exposure  to  wind  and 
weather,  had  become  a  kind  of  ambiguous  brown. 
It  was  buttoned  to  the  topmost  button,  as  if  to 
disguise  the  absence  of  a  waistcoat ;  his  trousers, 
of  the  coarsest  material,  were  so  short,  as  to  leave 
a  considerable  distance  between  their  nether  ex- 
tremities and  his  shoes,  or  rather  sabots,  for  this 
part  of  his  costume  was  made  not  of  leather  but  of 
wood,  such  as  are  worn  by  the  French  peasantry 
and  individuals  of  the  very  poorest  class  in  Paris. 
With  ail  these  indubitable  marks  of  extreme  por- 
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erty,  there  was  a  something  in  his  aspect  which 
created  a  liking,  and  even  commanded  respect. 
Though  somewhat  bent  by  age,  he  was  tall  and 
uncouthly  massive  of  frame,  and  the  broad  German 
cast  of  his  plain  features  bore  an  impress  of  ex- 
treme simplicity  and  a  kindliness  of  heart  which 
not  all  the  marks  of  pinching  want  and  privation, 
too  visible  in  every  lineament,  could  change  or 
conceal. 

As  the  door  was  opened,  this  strange-looking 
figure  stopped  at  the  threshold  to  make  an  awk- 
ward, over-polite  bow ;  a  manifestation  of  respect 
which  he  thrice  repeated,  advancing  a  step  at  each 
salutation,  with  a  solemnity  so  ludicrous  that  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  de  Monville  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  restraining  a  burst  of  laughter.  When 
the  poor  man  had  concluded  this  ceremony,  he 
raised  his  eyes  and  cast  a  bashful,  humble  look 
around  the  room.  Suddenly  his  features  assumed 
an  expression  of  extreme  surprise,  and  he  remained 
with  his  mouth  open,  gazing  bewilderedly  upon  De 
Monville,  who,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  his 
wife,  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  animation  unusual 
with  him— 

"  What !  my  old  friend,  Reinsberg  ?" 

14  M.  de  Monville,"  said  the  old  man,  "  how 
kind  of  you  to  remember  me  I  not  to  forget  the 
professor  who  taught  you  the  rudiments  of  an  art 
now  despised,  and  of  which  I  am,  I  fear,  the  last 
representative !" 

De  Monville  here  introduced  the  old  man  in  form 
to  his  wife,  as  having  been  professor  of  writing  at 
the  College  Charlemagne  when  he  was  a  pupil. 
The  cordiality  of  his  reception  put  the  old  man 
quite  at  his  ease. 

"  It  was  very  different,"  said  he,  "  at  the  time 
I  gave  you  your  lessons,  now  more  than  eighteen 
years  ago.  I  beg  pardon,  madam,  if  I  speak  so 
freely  before  yon,  but  I  grow  young  when  I  think 
of  bygone  times.  Do  not,  I  entreat,  pay  attention 
to  my  wardrobe.  I  have  brushed  and  cleaned  these 
poor  habiliments  as  well  as  possible ;  but  they  are 
very,  very  old,  and  miserable.  I  was  ashamed  to 
knock  when  I  saw  this  rich  hotel ;  and  probably  if 
you  had  not  accidentally  been  here,  your  servants 
would  not  have  admitted  me,  but  turned  me  from 
the  door  for  a  beggar.  This  thought  made  me 
timid,  and  I  fear  you  must  have  thought  me  very 
ridiculous  in  presenting  myself  as  I  did.  Such, 
madam,  is  poverty,  humiliating  both  to  mind  and 
body  ;  for  1  once  knew  how  to  enter  a  room  in  a 
propeT  manneT,  and  have  often  scolded  and  punished 
young  ladies  as  rich  and  as  charming  as  yourself." 

Madame  de  Monville  smiled  with  such  kind  afra- 
bility,  that  the  poor  professor  felt  quite  at  home. 

"  Indeed,"  said  he  to  De  Monville,  "  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  you !" 

44  And  I  also,"  said  De  Monville,  shaking  the 
old  man  kindly  by  the  hand. 

"  Come,  you  are  still  the  same— kind,  and  with- 
out pride ;  you  set  me  so  much  at  ease  that  I  will 
ask  permission  to  sit  down  at  the  fire  while  you 
explain  what  I  can  do  to  be  useful  to  you.  It  is 
long  since  I  saw  any  fire  in  my  own  room,  save 
that  of  a  candle,  and  I  go  to  bed  often  with  the 
son." 

He  drew  an  arm-chair  towards  the  chimney,  sat 
down,  stretched  out  his  legs,  placed  his  elbows 
upon  his  knees,  and  held  his  wrinkled  hands  to  the 
fire. 

De  Monville,  who  found  bis  old  professor  as 
simple  and  good  natured  as  formerly,  looked  at  him 
with  complacency. 
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I  see,  my  poor  old  friend,"  said  he,  "  Fortune 
has  not  been  kind  to  you  :  but  since  yon  sometimes 
thought  of  me,  why  did  you  not  come  to  see  me? 
You  would  have  been  always  welcome." 

"  I  was,  perhaps,  wrong ;  but  you  who  have 
been  always  rich  know  but  one  side  of  charity.  It 
is  easy  to  give,  but  it  is  difficult  to  beg." 

"  Well,  at  all  events,  I  thank  the  chance  that 
has  again  brought  us  together.  There  is  some- 
thing here  to  employ  you  for  a  few  weeks,  and  you 
must  allow  me  to  set  my  own  price  upon  your 
work." 

44  We  must  fix  a  fair  price,  sir,  and  the  little 
talent  I  have  remaining  is  at  your  service." 

"  You  live  in  our  neighborhood?" 

44 1  occupy  a  small  room  in  the  Rue  St.  Romain, 
No.  4." 

Reinsberg  did  not  perceive  that  his  answer  star- 
tled both  De  Monville  and  his  wife.  A  short 
silence  ensued,  during  which  they  looked  at  each 
other  with  an  air  of  constraint. 

44  Come,  sir,"  said  the  old  man,  "  what  am  I  to 
do  for  you?" 

De  Monville  placed  before  him  the  packet  of 
papers  he  wished  him  to  copy ;  and  the  old  man 
was  about  to  depart,  hut  Alfred  detained  him. 
Afraid  to  interrogate  him  openly,  the  words, "  Rue 
St.  Romain,  No.  4,"  rang  in  his  ears.  If  his  wife 
had  not  been  present,  he  would  have  questioned 
him  at  once  on  the  subject  nearest  to  his  heart. 

44  And  what  have  you  been  doing  these  many 
years?"  inquired  De  Monville. 

44  Something  that  ill-suited  me.  I  lost  my  situa- 
tion as  a  writing-master  in  a  school,  and  my  pupils 
fell  off,  not  because  I  was  unable  to  teach,  but  be- 
cause a  new  style  of  tuition  had  come  into  fashion, 
by  which  the  entire  art  of  caligraphy  was  taught 
in  a  dozen  lessons.  What  could  1  do  ?  I  was 
forced  to  take  a  little  shop,  or,  more  truly,  a  stall, 
and  became  a  public  letter-writer.  The  trade  was, 
perhaps,  more  profitable  than  that  I  had  lost ;  but 
it  made  me  a  kind  of  accomplice  in  so  many  in- 
trigues and  so  much*  wickedness  that  I  became  dis- 
gusted with  it.  More  than  once  I  thought  of  giving 
it  up ;  and  a  circumstance  which,  in  spite  of  me, 
troubled  my  conscience— a  letter  I  had  been  weak 
enough  to  copy  for  a  miserable  reward,  made  me  at 
length  finally  abandon  it." 

44  A  letter?"  said  De  Monville,  with  seeming 
indifference. 

44  Yes,  an  anonymous  letter,  which  contained  a 
most  serious  accusation.  I  must  tell  you,  I  always 
held  in  contempt  accusations  that  the  authors  were 
ashamed  to  sign.  My  opinion  through  life  has 
been,  that  truth  can  show  itself  barefaced  any- 
where.   Don't  you  think  so,  sir  ?" 

44 1  do,"  said  De  Monville,  so  much  taken  up  by 
the  old  man's  discourse  that  he  did  not  look  at  his 
wife,  who  had  become  of  a  deathlike  paleness. 
44  But  how  could  this  letter  affect  you  so  much  as 
to  induce  you  to  give  up  your  business  ?" 

44  Because  it  might  have  injured,  or,  indeed, 
have  been  the  death  of,  an  innocent  person ;  it 
might  also,  it  is  true,  have  enlightened  another  and 
unmasked  the  blackest  perfidy." 

44  And  why,"  observed  Madame  de  Monville,  in 
a  calm  voice,  but  not  free  from  a  certain  tremuloua- 
ness— "  why,  for  your  own  tranquillity,  not  believe 
the  second  supposition  as  probable  as  the  first?" 

The  poor  professor  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven  and 
sighed. 

Once  I  could  have  done  so,  madam,  but  now 
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"  Now !"  repeated  De  Monville. 

"  New  I  cannot,"  said  Reinsberg,  sadly.    <(  It 
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a  presentiment,  too  soon,  too 
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Of  whom  did  the  letter  speak  ?"  asked  De 
Mosrville. 

**  Of  a  young  woman." 
•*  And  to  whom  was  it  directed  ?" 
**  That  I  never  knew.  It  was  a  hoy  who  brought 
it  me  to  be  copied,  and  he  had  orders  to  have  the 
direction  written  by  another  person  ;  nor  would  he 
inform  me  whether  he  had  received  his  directions 
from  a  man  or  a  woman.  Such  mystery  made  me 
uneasy ;  the  singular  precautions  taken  appeared  to 
me  so  strange  and  sinister  that  I  had  a  superstitious 
foreboding  of  evil  to  spring  from  it.  It  was  not 
the  first  time  I  had  felt  my  apprehensions  excited 
by  such  letters,  but  never  to  such  an  extent.  The 
more  I  reflected  the  more  convinced  I  became  that 
I  had  made  myself  an  instrument  of  evil  to  the  in- 
nocent by  this  deed.  So  I  closed  my  shop  and 
took  up  my  residence  in  Rue  St.  Romain.  The 
first  two  nights  I  passed  in  my  new  habitation  were 
calm  and  silent ;  but,  about  the  middle  of  the  third, 
I  heard  stifled  moans  as  of  a  person  in  extreme 
suffering.  The  next  day  I  was  informed  that  the 
apartment  opposite  mine  was  occupied  by  a  young 
woman,  whose  life  was  despaired  of. 

"  A  few  days  had  elapsea,  when  one  afternoon, 
as  I  returned  home,  I  was  surprised  to  Bee  her 
door  standing  wide  open.  I  looked  in — no  one  in 
the  first  room  ;  I  called — no  answer ;  the  silence 
was  alarming.  I  entered  the  inner  room,  and 
there  I  saw,  stretched  on  a  bed,  the  pallid,  inani- 
mate form  of  a  once  beautiful  young  woman.  I 
replaced  her  poor  head,  which  had  fallen  off  the 
bed,  upon  her  pillow  ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  bottle 
of  salts,  which  stood  on  the  chimney,  after  some 
time  restored  her  to  consciousness.  I  found,  on 
inquiry,  that  her  servant  had  left  her  that  very  day. 
Without  inquiring  into  her  pecuniary  resources,  I 
hired  a  nurse.  She  had,  fortunately,  a  few  pieces 
of  gold,  and  the  unfortunate  Mademoiselle  Uhate- 

aay,  for  I  forgot  to  teD  you  her  name " 

De  Monville  rose  with  a  convulsive  start,  and 
Reinsberg,  interrupting  himself,  saw  him  pale  as 
ashes,  his  face  bathed  in  tears;  he  looked  at 
Madame  de  Monville,  despair  seemed  written  upon 
every  feature.  Her  husband  approached  her ;  he 
took  her  hand  and  said-* 

"  Matilda,  these  tears,  which  flow  in  spite  of 
myself,  are  an  offence  to  your  love.  I  feel  it ;  pray 
leave  the  room,  and  forgive  me  !" 

She  looked  down,  and  replied  in  a  low  voice,  but 
in  a  tone  of  indescribable  anguish,  as  she  with- 
drew— 
"  I  knew  you  still  loved  her?" 
Reinsberg  had  risen  also,  he  was  confounded, 
and  when  he  saw  himself  alone  with  De  Monville, 
he  scarcely  knew  whether  he  ought  to  go  on  or 
not ;   but  Alfred,  delivered  from  the  restraint  he 
had  until  then  imposed  upon  himself^  seized  his 
arm  with  frantic  eagerness,  and  exclaimed — 
"  Is  she  dead?" 
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De  Monville  sank  on  a  chair,  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands.  For  a  few  moments  he  suc- 
cessfully endeavored  to  suppress  his  feelings,  but 
the  effort  was  beyond  his  strength :  and  his  whole 
frame  became  shaken  by  an  agony  of  grief.  After 
a  few  minutes  he  rose,  and,  pressing  the  hand  of 
Remsberg — 

"Excuse  this  weakness,  my  old  friend,"  said 


The  old  professor  wiped  his  eyes,  but  he  spoke 
not. 

"  And  she  was  calumniated  ?"  said  Alfred. 

"She  was." 

"Who  told  you  so?" 

"  Herself.  The  proofs  of  her  innocence  are  un- 
deniable." 

"  What  proofs  ?  Explain — tell  me  all  you 
know!" 

"  Her  sufferings  were  long  protracted,"  said  the 
old  man,  "  and  I  passed  whole  days  and  nights  by 
her  bedside.  I  tended  her  as  a  father,  and  gained 
her  entire  confidence ;  she  told  me  her  miserable 
story ;  that  the  day  before  that  fixed  for  her  mar- 
riage, her  lover  came  to  her  residence  excited  to 
madness  by  an  anonymous  letter,  in  which  she  was 
accused  of  infidelity  to  him.  She  showed  it  to  me. 
Judge  of  my  feelings  when  I  recognized  my  own 
writing !  It  was  the  letter  about  which  I  had  felt 
such  an  ominous  presentiment.  I  besought  her — 
for,  as  I  had  involuntarily  injured  her,  I  wished  to 
repair  the  wrong  I  had  done  her — to  tell  me  the 
name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  infamous  calumny 
had  been  written,  that  I  might  acquaint  him  with 
his  error.  She  was  inflexible.  'It  is  too  late 
now,'  said  she,  laying  her  white  thin  hand  upon 
her  bosom,  *  death  is  already  here.  Why  impor- 
tune him?  Let  him  forget  me,  though  it  is  cruel 
to  be  thus  forgotten.  I  still  love  him  so  tenderly, 
that  it  would  be  yet  more  cruel  for  me  to  know  I 
had  afflicted  him  with  unavailing  regrets.1  Her 
dying  agony  was  long,  and  she  bore  her  Bufferings 
with  a  resignation  more  like  that  of  a  heavenly 
spirit  than  a  poor  being  of  human  clay.  One  even- 
ing the  nurse  and  I  were  seated  near  her.  She 
saw  my  tears,  for  I  had  begun  to  love  her  as  my 
own  child,  and  the  hour  of  separation  was  visibly 
at  hand.  'Nay,'  said  she,  in  her  low  angelic 
voice, '  do  not  weep,  my  last,  my  only  friend,  but 
rejoice,  for  your  poor  Louisa's  sorrows  and  suffer- 
ings are  at  an  end.'  My  hand  was  in  hers,  I  felt  a 
faint  pressure,  and  all  was  over !" 

No  words  can  do  justice  to  the  feelings  with 
which  De  Monville  listened  to  the  old  man's  tale. 
For  some  time  after  he  had  closed  his  mournful 
narrative,  he  remained  gazing  silently  on  the 
ground.  At  length,  suddenly  starting  to  his  feet, 
as  if  his  last  refuge  lay  in  doubt,  he  approached 
Reinsberg. 

"  You  say  she  was  calumniated,  but  the  proof? 
— where  is  the  proof?" 

"  Listen,"  said  the  old  professor.  "  It  appears 
that  she  had  satisfactorily  explained  the  visit  of  a 
person  mentioned  in  the  anonymous  letter.  The 
circumstance  which  occasioned  the  rupture  was  the 
abstraction  of  a  ring.  This  ring  she  was  accused 
of  having  given  to  her  pretended  lover,  and  she 
was  unable  to  account  for  its  loss.  Now  this  ring 
had  been  stolen  by  her  old  servant,  a  woman  named 
Marian,  who  had  been  bribed  to  purloin  it  from  her 
desk.  The  day  I  first  saw  poor  Louisa,  this 
wretched  woman,  stung  by  remorse,  had  suddenly 
left  her,  but  had  left  behind  her  a  written  account 
of  her  crime,  without,  however,  naming  the  person 
who  had  bribed  her.  She  had  laid  this  letter  on 
the  bed  of  her  dying  mistress  during  her  sleep,  not 
daring  to  confess  it  herself,  and  supplicated  her 
pardon.  Louisa  fainted  on  reading  the  letter,  and 
then  it  was  I  first  entered  her  room,  as  I  have  told 
you." 

"Enough,  enough!"  said  De  Monville.  "It 
was  I  who  received  that  anonymous  letter,  I  who 
murdered  the  unfortunate  Louisa !    But  who  can 
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hare  formed  such  an  infernal  plot?  Had  my  poor 
lost  angel  no  suspicion  ?" 

"  She  mentioned  no  one,  but  she  spoke  to  me 
sometimes  of  a  friend  of  her  intended  husband's 
family." 

"  M.  St.  George !  Ah  !  he  it  was,  without  a 
doubt !  my  mother's  confidant.  Could  they  have 
plotted  together?  Oh,  no,  no!  my  mother  could 
not — would  not !  No,  he  acted  alone.  I  remem- 
ber his  opinions  on  the  subject." 

"  If  you  were  more  calm,"  said  Reinsberg,  "  I 
would  give  you  the  proof  you  require— the  original 
of  the  letter." 

"  Have  you  got  it  still?" 

"  Yes,  1  kept  it :  1  have  it  at  home." 

11  Bring  it  me  to-morrow — nay,  this  evening — 
this  very  moment — I  must  have  it.  Let  us  go  for 
it  at  once!" 

When  the  old  professor  saw  the  eagerness  and 
the  sinister  expression  of  satisfaction  which  lighted 
up  the  features  of  De  Monville,  he  repented  hav- 
ing owned  that  he  had  the  letter  still  in  his  posses- 
sion. 

"  We  could  not  find  it  now.  I  must  search  for 
it,"  said  he.  "  Perhaps  I  have  mislaid  it.  Be- 
sides, I  will  not  give  it  you  till  I  know  what  you 
intend  to  do  with  it." 

"  I  Want  a  proof,  that's  all,"  replied  De  Mon- 
ville, with  apparent  calmness. 

"  Very  well,  I  now  take  my  leave,  and  will 
bring  it  you  to-morrow,  if  I  find  it,  as  I  trust  I 
shall." 

It  was  dark.  Reinsberg  took  leave  of  his  friend, 
and  returned  to  his  humble  home.  He  was  nowise 
embarrassed  about  giving  him  the  letter  he  desired. 
He  had  merely  thought  it  prudent  to  take  some 
precautions  respecting  the  use  he  intended  to  make 
of  it,  and  the  assumed  calmness  of  Alfred  had  com- 
pletely satisfied  his  more  than  pacific  nature. 

De  Monville  did  not  think  his  old  friend  quite  so 
simple-minded  as  he  really  was ;  for  as  soon  as  he 
was  alone,  he  said  to  himself,  "  He  will  not  bring 
it  me  ;  but  I  do  not  want  it." 

An  hour  afterwards  a  servant  was  despatched  to 
carry  three  letters ;  two  were  directed  to  a  couple 
of  De  Monville's  friends,  the  third  was  to  M.  St. 
George. 

CHAPTER  V. — THE  UNEXPECTED  VISIT. 

Scarcely  had  ten  minutes  elapsed  after  Reins- 
berg's  return  home  when  he  was  disturbed  by  a 
low  tap  at  his  door.  As  he  was  busily  occupied  in 
looking  over  his  old  papers  to  find  the  manuscript 
he  had  promised  Alfred  for  the  next  morning,  he 
did  not  answer  the  summons.  Indeed,  as  he  ex- 
pected no  visit  and  had  heard  no  one  ascend  the 
narrow  staircase,  he  concluded  the  noise  must  have 
been  occasioned  by  some  window  left  open,  and 
agitated  by  the  wind.  He,  therefore,  quietly  con- 
tinued his  search.  In  a  few  seconds  his  attention 
was  again  drawn  to  the  sound  of  somebody  groping 
at  his  door,  evidently  feeling  for  a  bell-rope.  Alas ! 
a  bell  was  an  article  of  household  luxury  long  un- 
known among  Reinsberg's  domestic  chattels.  Soon 
after  the  visitor  gave  an  audible  knock. 

"  Who 's  there?  What  do  you  want?"  said  the 
professor. 

The  stranger  returned  no  answer,  but  knocked 
again. 

"  Come  to-morrow,"  said  the  old  man.  "  Come 
back  to-morrow ;  I  am  in  bed,  and  have  no  light." 

Unfortunately,  the  light  was  seen  through  the 
chinks  of  the  door,  and  contradicted  his  assertion. 


"  Open  !  pray  open !"  said  a  gentle,  timid  voice. 
"  You  have  nothing  to  fear.  Do  you  not  recog- 
nize me?" 

Reinsberg  opened  the  door.  A  female  covered 
with  a  veil  entered  with  precipitation.  She  ap- 
peared a  prey  to  the  most  violent  agitation.  She 
removed  her  veil  to  breathe  more  freely,  and  the 
old  professor  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  on 
seeing  the  alteration  a  few  hours  had  wrought  in 
the  features  of  Madame  de  Monville. 

^  Shut  the  door,"  said  she. 

Before  he  did  so,  Reinsberg  looked  down  the 
staircase. 

"  You  are  alone,  ma'am !" 

"  Nobody  knows,  or  is  to  know,  I  am  here.  If 
ever  you  should  be  interrogated  on  the  subject, 
swear  you  will  not  betray  me." 

"  Madam,"  replied  the  professor,  whose  sur- 
prise was  increased  by  the  excited  manner  of  his 
visitor,  "  I  do  not  like  to  bind  myself  by  an  oath, 
which  it  is  sometimes  both  difficult  and  painful  to 
keep.  Be  kind  enough  to  let  me  know  the  motive 
of  your  visit." 

"  I  conceive  your  prudence,  but  fear  nothing. 
The  discretion  I  require  is  far  more  necessary  for 
me  than  for  you." 

She  looked  around  the  room,  and,  after  a  pause 
of  a  few  seconds,  added,  "  We  must  speak  low, 
must  we  not?  Our  conversation  can  be  heard  in 
the  next  room?" 

"  Yes,  madam,  it  was  in  this  room  I  overheard, 
without  listening,  the  moanings  of  the  unfortunate 
Louisa.  You  had  left  the  room,  madam,  when  I 
terminated  the  sad  recital." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  she,  in  a  brief,  agitated 
voice,  "  this  Louisa  is  dead :  I  know  that." 

"  Ah,  your  husband  has  had  time  to  relate  it  to 
you  since  I  left!" 

"  I  have  not  seen  him." 

"  Is  he  aware  of  your  being  here?" 

«'  No." 

u  But,  madam,  should  he  remark  your  absence 
this  evening?" 

"  This  evening !  oh,  he  '11  not  think  of  inquiring 
about  me  this  evening !  I  am  far  enough  from  his 
thoughts." 

Notwithstanding  his  want  of  penetration  and  his 
complete  ignorance  of  the  passions,  Reinsberg  be- 
gan to  guess  the  secret  pain  which  had  so  altered 
the  charming  features  of  his  visitor,  and  given 
them  such  an  air  of  wildness.  He  remembered  the 
tears  De  Monville  had  striven  in  vain  to  conceal 
from  her,  the  words  he  used  when  he  prayed  her 
to  withdraw.  He  saw  that  jealousy  had  stung  her 
to  the  heart.  Still  he  could  not  discover  the  mo- 
tive of  her  visit  to  him.  She  motioned  him  to  take 
a  seat  at  her  side. 

"  You  have  kept  the  copy  of  the  anonymous  let- 
ter?" 

Reinsberg  looked  at  her  with  surprise,  not  clear- 
ly understanding  whether  she  interrogated  or  af- 
firmed a  fact  she  was  certain  of. 

"  You  have  kept  it.  You  are  to  give  it  to-mor- 
row to  my  husband.  Do  not  endeavor  to  deny  it. 
I  was  in  the  next  room,  and  overheard  all  you 
said.    You  must  give  me  the  copy  of  that  letter." 

"  I  have  promised  it,  madam,  to  your  hus- 
band." 

"  To  him  or  to  me,  what  does  it  signify?" 

"  If  you  were  here  with  his  consent." 

"  You  will  tell  him  you  have  mislaid  it,  and  he 
will  believe  you  without  hesitation.  You  told  him 
you  were  not  quite  certain  of  finding  it." 
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"  I  greatly  fear  I  spoke  the  troth." 

44  No ;  you  first  declared  you  had  it  in  your  pos- 
ion,  and  I  see  you  have  already  began  to  look 
for  it.  1  must  have  the  copy  of  this  letter !"  said 
she,  with  energy,  increasing  to  wildness.  4*  Give 
it  me— sell  it  me !  Set  on  it  what  price  you  will. 
I  must  have  it.  Ton  are  poor,  and  I  can  make  you 
rich!" 

Though  she  spoke  with  such  rapidity  that  Reins- 
berg  could  not  interrupt  her,  she  had  opened  her 
reticule. 

44  Take  this,"  continued  she ;  "  here  are  four 
bank-notes  of  1000  francs  each ! "  Seeing  the  poor 
professor's  look  of  bewildered  astonishment,  she 
took  it  for  sordid  hesitation.  "  It  is  not  enough,  I 
know  it  is  not.  I  had  no  more  in  my  desk.  But 
you  shall  have  whatever  you  desire;  triple  this 
sum,  30,000  francs,  if  you  demand  it — my  whole 
fortune.  Besides,  here  are  my  jewels.  Look,  take 
them!"      . 

Her  features,  lately  so  pale,  were  now  flushed 
and  animated,  her  eyes  shone  with  unnatural  lus- 
tre, her  hands,  with  a  motion  so  rapid  as  to  be  al- 
most imperceptible,  emptied  her  reticule  A  neck- 
lace of  the  finest  pearls,  rich  jewelry,  diamonds, 
rings,  fell  in  a  shower  upon  the  table. 

The  poor  man  looked  at  her  in  utter  bewilder- 
ment. There  lay  before  him  more  money  than  he 
had  seen  throughout  his  whole  life.  And  this  un- 
hoped-for fortune  was  thrown  at  his  feet— all  his 
own ;  he  had  but  to  extend  his  hand,  and  it  was 
his.  But  these  were  not  the  thoughts  which  dwelt 
upon  his  honest  mind.  Between  the  wealth  he  had 
never  known,  and  the  destitution  which  was  abridg- 
ing his  old  age,  no  idea  of  speculation  rose  even 
far  an  instant ;  and  it  was  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
and  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  pity,  that  he  said — 

44  How  unhappy  you  must  be,  madam !" 

*' Tes,  I  am  unhappy;  but  it  depends  on  you 
that  I  cease  to  be  so.  You  can  restore  me  to  re- 
t  to  happiness?  Will  you  accept  my  offer?" 
The  recital  of  this  melancholy  event  has  re- 
vived the  remembrance  of  past  affections.  I  ought 
to  have  perceived  it  and  interrupted  my  story  when 
he  requested  you  to  withdraw.  I  should  not  have 
reopened  an  ill-closed  wound.  You  must  pardon 
me,  madam,  for  the  ill  I  have  involuntarily  caused. 
1  bad  still  present  to  my  memory  the  death  of  this 
poor  girl,  so  infamously  calumniated.  Had  you 
known  her  as  I  did,  madam,  had  you  heard  her 
protest  her  innocence,  you  would  not  now  require 
this  undeniable  proof  to  be  convinced  of  it.  But 
pardon,  madam,  I  am  again  afflicting  you,  and  for- 
get what  I  did  not  know  till  now,  that  love  is  jeal- 
ous even  of  the  grave.  Yon  tremble  lest  the  mem- 
ory of  one  he  formerly  loved  should  rob  you  of  a 
part  of  his  tenderness.  I  shall  ever,  madam,  re- 
proach myself  with  having  occasioned  you  this  dis- 
tress. But  how  can  the  possession  of  this  letter 
restore  you  to  happiness !  What  can  make  you 
desire  it  so  ardently  as  to  be  ready  to  purchase  it 
at  the  price  of  your  whole  fortune?" 

Whether  Matilda  had  no  satisfactory  answer  to 
give  to  this  question,  or  was  too  much  agitated  to 
reply,  we  cannot  tell,  bnt  she  remained  silent. 

Reinsberg  continued — 

44  When  I  found  M.  de  Monville  so  determined 
on  having  this  letter,  I  was  afraid  he  might  know 
the  writing,  and  that  it  might  lead  to  a  dnel  with 
the  author  of  it.  He  convinced  me  these  appre- 
hensions were  groundless.  Bnt  what  must  I  think 
?" 
Yes,"  exclaimed  Matilda,  seizing  the  idea 
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thrown  out  by  the  old  professor,  "  your  friendship 
for  him  anticipated  the  danger  my  love  would  pre* 
vent.  I  feaT  for  his  life.  You  now  understand 
why  I  came  here  at  this  hour  of  the  night — why  my 
coming  must  remain  a  secret.  I  know — no  matter 
how— I  know  who  wrote  this  letter ;  my  husband 
will  recognize  the  band,  he  will  challenge  the 
writer,  and  I  shall  lose  him  a  second  time  through 
this  wretched  girl.  Give  me,  then,  the  letter — let 
me  annihilate  this  proof;  and  when  the  fact  is  re- 
duced to  a  mere  suspicion,  when  the  writer  can 
deny  it  with  security,  I  shall  be  happy — at  least, 
delivered  from  all  fears  for  my  husband's  life. 
The  letter — the  letter!  On  my  knees  I  entreat 
you  to  give  it  me ! " 

44  Rise,  madam,"  said  Reinsberg,  "  I  regret  too 
deeply  what  has  taken  place  not  to  restore  you  to 
peace  if  it  be  in  my  power.  But  take  back  your 
money  and  your  jewels.  I  shall  accept  of  nothing ; 
it  is  a  reparation  that  I  owe  you,  not  a  proof  that  I 
sell." 

And  so  saying,  the  noble-minded  old  man  re- 
turned Madame  de  Monville  her  money  and  jewels. 
He  then  rose  and  went  to.  his  desk,  and  having 
looked  over  the  papers  for  a  short  time,  returned 
towards  her.  On  beholding  the  sheet  of  yellow 
paper  he  held  in  his  hand,  she  sprang  forward  and 
seized  it  with  a  convulsive  grasp.  Ab  she  perused 
it,  the  extraordinary  change  of  expression  her 
countenance  exhibited  would  have  been  ill  ex- 
plained to  a  more  penetrating  eye  than  that  of 
Reinsberg  by  the  pleasure  of  preventing  a  duel : 
her  joy  was  a  species  of  delirium.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  stronger  of  the  opposite  dispositions  combined 
in  her  character — a  contrast  we  have  already  re- 
marked— had  broken  loose,  and,  disdaining  all  con- 
trol, all  dissimulation,  burst  -through  the  wall  of 
iron  which  had  so  long  compressed  it.  Her  fea- 
tures seemed  to  have  taken  another  character. 
She  was  no  longer  a  gentle,  timid,  supplicating  wo- 
man, but  a  lioness.  And  as  if  her  hands  were  not 
sufficient,  she  tore  the  letter  with  her  teeth,  col- 
lected every  particle  of  it,  and  burnt  it  piece  by 
piece  at  the  candle.  As  it  consumed,  her  brilliant 
eye  followed  the  progress  of  the  flame,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  suffering  of  an  expiring  victim.  When 
all  was  destroyed,  she  blew  upon  the  black  ashes, 
and  dispersed  them  with  a  breath. 

44  Nothing  more — nothing  more — not  a  trace — 
the  letter  never  existed !  Saved,  saved !"  ex- 
claimed she ;  "  I  am  saved !"  And  she  laughed, 
she  wept,  in  a  breath.  She  clasped  the  old  man 
round  his  neck  before  he  had  time  to  express  his 
surprise  at  her  frantic  joy. 

44  It  is  to  you  I  am  indebted  for  my  happiness," 
said  she.  44  Never,  never  shall  I  forget  it!  You 
have  refused  my  gifts,  but  come  and  see  me ;  my 
fortune  is  yours,  as  I  have  already  told  yon. 
Farewell ! — it  is  late.  I  have  your  word.  Vou 
will  be  discreet,  will  you  not?  Farewell — fare- 
well !  Do  not  come  out,  I  need  no  protector.  My 
only  danger  is  past." 

She  opened  the  door,  sprang  to  the  staircase, 
and,  despite  the  darkness  of  the  place,  such  was 
the  lightness  of  her  tread,  that  Reinsberg  could 
scarcely  hear  her  step.  The  street-door  closed,  he 
turned  to  the  window,  and  through  the  glass, 
dimmed  by  frost  and  snow,  he  perceived,  by  the 
faint  light  of  the  lamps,  a  slight  female  figure  turn- 
ingthe  street-corner. 

The  old  professor  was  some  minutes  before  he 
recovered  himself,  and  then  a  thousand  different 
ideas  crowded  themselves  into  his  poor  brain.    An 
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evil  thought  was  the  last  he  could  conceive ;  and 
if  the  thoughts  of  his  hopeless  penury  for  a  mo- 
ment intruded,  it  seemed  as  if  the  gifts  he  had  re- 
fused would  have  laid  heavy  on  his  conscience  had 
he  accepted  them. 

He  wrote  to  De  Monville,  and  told  him  that  he 
had  searched  in  vain  for  the  letter ;  that  he  had 
kept  it  a  long  time,  but  that  it  was  no  longer  in 
existence.  He  went  to  bed,  but  he  cpuld  not  drive 
away  the  vague  forebodings  of  evil  which  haunted 
his  mind. 

CHAPTER  VI. — EXPIATION. 

Matilda  returned  home ;  her  husband  had  not 
inquired  for  her.  The  next  morning  at  day-break, 
De  Monville  rose  from  the  secretary  at  which  he 
had  been  writing  since  the  preceding  evening, 
after  having  received  answers  to  the  three  letters 
which  he  had  despatched.  He  read  over  some 
letters  and  sealed  them.  One,  a  very  long  one, 
and  bathed  with  his  tears,  was  directed  to  his  wife. 
Another,  which  covered,  several  sheets  of  paper, 
was  to  be  delivered  to  his  notary,  to  whom  he  had 
intrusted  his  title-deeds  :  it  contained  his  will.  He 
placed  them  both  in  his  pocket-book,  and  left  the 
others  on  the  mantelpiece.  His  wife's  apartment 
was  separated  from  his  by  a  small  room,  the  door 
of  which  opened  into  his  library.  He  laid  his 
hand  on  the  lock,  and  paused  to  listen  ;  all  was 
calm. 

"  She  is  asleep/'  said  he;  "I  can  go  out,  and, 
if  Heaven  be  just,  return  without  having  disturbed 
her  rest.  In  two  hours  it  will  be  all  over ;  he  or  I 
1  must  go  !" 

He  muffled  himself  up  in  his  cloak,  took  a  case 
of  pistols  from  the  table,  and  turned  the  key  gently 
in  its  lock.  At  the  same  instant  the  door  opened 
on  the  other  side,  and  he  found  himself  in  the 
presence  of  his  wife,  pale,  haggard,  and  in  a  dress 
which  attested  that  she  had  been  up  all  night. 

De  Monville  drew  back  some  steps.  Matilda 
entered  the  study,  pushed  the  door  to  with  violence, 
and  without  a  word,  without  asking  or  giving  an 
explanation,  with  a  rapid  and  imperious  gesture, 
she  opened  his  mantle,  and  snatched  the  case  of 
pistols  from  her  husband's  hands. 

"  You  are  going  to  fight  a  duel  ?"  said  she. 

De  Monville,  who  had  scarcely  recovered  from 
his  surprise,  replied — 

"  I  am  this  morning  to  act  as  a  second  to  one  of 
my  friends.  Do  not  be  uneasy,  my  love,  and  let 
me  go." 

44  You  cannot  deceive  me ;  you  are  going  to 
fight  a  duel!" 

"  My  dear " 

"  No  useless  words,  no  false  oaths !  You  are 
going  to  fight ;  no  one  has  told  me  so,  but  I  know 
5." 

"  Fight !— For  what  ?— With  whom !" 

"  With  whom  ? — with  the  man  who  you  suppose 
wrote  the  anonymous  letter,  and  whom  you  think 
you  know.  Why? — to  revenge  the  death  of  a 
woman  you  have  always  loved,  always  regretted. 
I  know  it  to  he  so.  Does  not  the  heart  feel  its 
abandonment  ?  Does  jealousy  require  to  be  warn- 
ed t  Does  it  want  eyes  1  Did  I  not  see  you  yes- 
terday, while  the  old  man  was  speaking  to  you, 
entirely  absorbed  by  the  remembrance  of  your  mis- 
tress t  You  thought,  indeed,  of  me — poor,  aban- 
doned creature  !— but  only  to  tell  me  to  withdraw, 
and  not  to  disturb  your  affliction  by  my  presence. 
And  do  you  think  that  because  I  retired  I  neither 
•aw  your  tears  nor  heard  the  resolution  you  took  1 


Now  tell  me  again  you  are  not  going  to  fight  a 
duel !" 

"  Matilda,"  replied  he,  in  a  low,  solemn  voice, 
"  it  has  always  been  my  fate  to  test  too  severely 
the  inexhaustible  goodness  that  makes  yon  an  an- 
gel. You  alone  were  just  towards  her  whom  your 
title  of  wife  to-day  makes  you  detest.  When  I 
was  sinking  under  my  grief  for  her  loss,  you  alone 
consoled  me.  For  two  years  past,  every  day  has 
witnessed  fresh  proofs  of  your  devoted  love  ;  and, 
believe  me,  without  the  unforeseen  revelation  of 
yesterday,  which  has  cast  me  so  violently  back  up- 
on the  past,  no  complaint,  no  regret,  no  aig n  of 
remembrance,  should  ever  have  escaped  my  heart. 
Seek,  then,  my  Matilda,  in  that  virtue  no  woman 
but  yourself  possesses,  fortitude  equal  to  the  trial 
of  U>-day  !  Yes,  I  am  going  to  meet  an  antagonist. 
I  no  longer  endeavor  to  deceive  you.  You  have 
nothing  to  feaT  from  love,  for  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  revenge  to  bring  back  to  life  the  being  I  have 
adored  ;  but  the  wretch  by  whose  slander  she 
perished,  must  receive  the  just  reward  of  his  infa- 
my. To-day,  to-morrow,  twenty  years  hence,  as 
long  as  my  arm  can  wield  a  sword,  or  aim  a  pistol 
at  his  heart,  I  shall  seek  satisfaction  and  revenge 
for  the  death  of  poor  Louisa.  I  wished  to  avoid 
you ;  I  dreaded  your  tears,  your  reproaches,  your 
despair !  But  my  last  thoughts  were  for  you. 
Here  is  the  letter  I  wrote  to  you,  in  which  I  bade 
you  farewell.  Receive  it  now,  since  a  ratal  chance 
has  placed  you  on  my  road.  Do  not  endeavor  to 
detain  me.  It  is  a  reparation  I  owe,  and  in  risking 
my  life  1  expiate  in  some  sort  my  wretched  credu- 
lity, and  the  error  I  should  have  been  the  first  to 
disbelieve." 

Matilda  stood  before  him  dumb,  motionless,  her 
hands  joined  ;  but  when  she  saw  him  preparing  to 
depart,  she  seized  him  violently  by  the  arm. 

"  What !"  cried  she,  with  an  accent  of  concen- 
trated rage,  "  I  must  be  again  resigned !  patience, 
forever  patience !  Another  can  know  the  passion, 
feel  and  awaken  a  heart  to  love ;  but  my  lot  is  ever 
the  coldness  and  the  insensibility  of  the  marble ! 
No,  no  ;  it  shall  not  be  thus.  You  ask  too  much ; 
you  ask  for  one  act  of  virtue  more.  I  ask  of 
Heaven  but  to  preserve  my  reason,  which  I  feel 
ready  to  abandon  me,  to  prevent  the  fatal  secret  of 
my  heart  ascending  to  my  lips ;  that  my  voice  may 
expire  before,  in  my  madness,  I  reveal  the  terrible 
truth !" 

"  What  do  yon  meant"  demanded  De  Monville, 
alarmed,  and,  in  spite  of  himself,  impressed  with  a 
vague  foreboding  of  something  horrible,  "  What 
does  this  folly  imply  V* 

"  Must  I  again  explain  why  I  suffer  ?  Can  you 
deceive  me1  Was  this  woman,  then,  so  very 
beautiful  ?  She  must  have  been  so,  since  even  the 
recollection  of  her  is  stronger  than  my  love !  Tell 
me  how  could  she  have  loved  you  with  a  passion 
deeper  than  mine?"  Here  Matilda  threw  herself 
madly  upon  her  knees  before  him.  "  Promise  me," 
said  she,  "that  you  will  not  go— that  yoo  will 
forget  this  woman — for  my  sake — for  me,  a  be- 
wildered, wretched  suppliant  at  your  feet !" 

De  Monville  was  moved,  but  not  shaken.  He 
felt  the  distress  of  his  wife,  and  knew  how  violent 
must  be  her  grief  to  dictate  such  passionate  and 
incoherent  language.  But  her  words  fell  upon  his 
ear  more  than  upon  his  heart.  Since  the  eve,  his 
whole  thoughts,  his  whole  soul,  were  devoted  to 
the  memory  of  Louisa.  He  disengaged  himself, 
and  advanced  towards  the  door. 

Matilda  rose  precipitately,  and  gazed  on  him  for 
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a  few  seconds,  as  if  to  be  certain  he  was  going  to 
quit  her. 

"  And  ao/'  said  she,  "  yoa  leave  me !    All  I 
have  said  to  detain  yoa  is  vain.    You  mean  to 
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"  I  must, 

•'  And  return  here  avenged  or  dead!" 

"  Yea." 

"  And  you  leave  me  during  your  absence  to  my 
solitude  and  despair!  In  the  presence  of  your 
adversary  no  thought  of  me  will  make  your  heart 
beat  quicker  or  your  hand  less  steady.  And  what 
awaits  me  ?  You  will  return  to  deplore  her  loss, 
or  be  brought  back  a  corpse — perhaps,  a  dying 
man,  whose  last  accents  I  shall  hear  repeating  the 
name  of  Louisa.  Oh,  on  such  terms  1  would 
rather,  a  thousand  times  rather  see  you  dead  at  my 
feet !  Alfred,  Alfred,  you  cannot  know  the  agony 
you  cause  me !  You  cannot  know  that  you  are 
driving  me  to  madness  !  But,"  she  exclaimed  with 
sudden  vehemence,  and  placing  herself  before  the 
door,  "  you  shall  not  go— you  shall  not  fight ! 
Who  is  your  antagonist?    St.  George,  is  it  not ?" 

"  Who  else  can  it  be ?" 

"  And  if  he  refuse  ?" 

"  He  will  not  refuse.    I  have  received  bis  an- 
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•*  But  if  he  deny  having  written  the  letter,  what 
wiQ  you  then  do ?" 

"  I  will  brand  him  as  a  coward.  I  will  collar 
him  with  one  hand,  and  strike  him  to  the  earth 
with  the  other  " 

"  And  then  he  will  fight,  and  you  will  perish  f 
Hear  me  !"  said  she,  approaching  him,  and  speak- 
ing in  a  hoarse,  unnatural  whisper,  "  it  was  not  he 
who  wrote  the  letter." 

"  Who  then  ?"  asked  De  Monville,  with  a  fear- 
ful apprehension  of  the  truth. 

"  One  whom  you  cannot  strike.  One  who  can- 
not, will  not  let  you  expose  your  life.  One  who, 
on  her  knees,  again  beseeches  you  to  remain ; 
whom  her  love  for  you  alone  has  rendered  criminal ; 
whose  love  for  you  now  betrays  her.    It  was  I !" 

At  this  frightful  revelation,  the  features  of  De 
Monville  assumed  a  ghastly  hue ;  he  laid  his  hand 
on  the  chimney  to  support  himself,  but  speedily 
recovered. 

"  You — you !"  repeated  he,  after  an  interval  of 
terrible  silence. 

"Yes,  I!"  said  she,  endeavoring  to  take  his 
hands;  but  he  shuddered  at  her  touch,  and  cast 
her  violently  from  him. 

He  looked  earnestly  upon  her,  and  in  an  instant, 
as  it  were,  all  was  explained  ;  his  mind  fathomed 
the  depths  of  that  profound  dissimulation,  the 
abyss  of  that  heart,  a  volcano  burning  beneath  its 
snows.     At  length,  he  cried — 

"  What  had  she  done  to  you,  madam  ?" 

Matilda  advanced  towards  him. 

"  You  ask  me  what  she  had  done.  She  loved 
tou  ! — that  was  her  crime.  Do  not  ask  how  I 
was  informed  of  the  visits  of  M.  Preville.  I  was 
jealous.  With  gold  I  bought  all  the  secrets  I 
wanted  to  know.  It  was  I  who  wrote  the  letter, 
and  took  every  precaution  related  by  the  old  pro- 
fessor. Yesterday  evening  I  went  to  his  lodging,* 
obtained  the  paper  written  in  my  own  hand,  and 
destroyed  it.  I  bribed  Marian,  and  she  stole  the 
ring  which  was  to  serve  as  a  proof  against  her  mis- 
tress. I  did  all  this,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  dream  ; 
I  can  scarcely  believe  it  myself.  I  cannot  even 
think  I  have  revealed  my  dreadful  secret  to  you. 
Alas!    my  reason  wanders.      But  why  have  I 


spoken!  Because  your  life  was  in  danger— be- 
cause I  desired  to  save  you !" 

"  It  was,  then,  to  you  her  servant  delivered  the 
rinp  ?"  said  De  Monville,  with  a  look  of  inde- 
scribable fury.    "  Give  it  me  !" 

"  It  is  no  longer  in  my  possession — I  have  not 
got  it.  Your  looks  terrify  me— your  voice  makes 
me  tremble !    Have  you  no  pity  for  me  V 

"  Had  you  any  for  her  T" 

"  Her,  always  her !" 

"  Do  you  forget  she  is  dead — that  you  are  her 
assassin  ?  Pity  for  you  !"  said  he,  with  a  frightful 
laugh ;  "  pity ! — never,  never !" 

*  *  And  have  I  not  suffered  ?  Have  I  not  been  jeal- 
ous? Am  I  not  still  sot  Did  I  not  suffer  when,  victim 
to  a  passion  which  has  made  me  the  wretch  I  am,  I 
saw  you  day  after  day  leave  the  house  to  visit  her  ? 
Did  I  not  devour  my  tears  in  silence  ?  Calm  and  insen- 
sible to  all  appearance,  did  not  my  heart  beat  with 
joy  even  at  the  sound  of  your  footsteps  ?  Did  I 
not  tremble  with  rapture  at  the  tone  of  your  voice, 
or  when  your  hand  touched  mine  ?  And  what  has 
been  my  lot  for  the  last  two  years  ?  During  the 
day,  she,  she  alone  occupied  your  thoughts.  At 
night,  in  your  dreams,  her  name  alone  was  on  your 
lips.  Did  I  ever  complain?  And  to-day,  when 
the  fear  of  losing  you  has  driven  me  to  madness, 
and  forced  me  to  speak,  you  cast  me  from  you 
without  pity  !  Your  eyes  have  not  a  tear  for  my 
agonies,  your  heart  not  an  excuse  for  my  guilt- 
guilt  occasioned  by  excess  of  love !  She  could 
die,  for  you  loved  her.  But  what  will  be  my  fate, 
to  live,  if  you  love  me  no  longer  ?  Oh,  pity  me, 
Alfred — pity  me,  pity  me !  Let  fall  on  me  but  one 
look  of  former  times— of  yesterday,  and  I  will 
leave  you  !  You  will  deplore  her  loss  ;  and  when 
the  bitterness  of  grief  is  past,  I  will  return — I  will 
kneel  to  you  and  crave  forgiveness !" 

She  had  crept  close  to  him ;  he  thrust  her  back 
again. 

"  Infamous  woman !"  exclaimed  he.  "  Give  me 
the  ring,  if  you  still  possess  it !" 

"  What  will  you  do  with  it?" 

"  Cover  it  with  kisses  before  your  eyes,  that  yon 
may  witness,  before  our  eternal  separation,  how 
fondly  I  loved  her  to  whom  it  belonged !" 

"  Separation !"  exclaimed  Matilda,  rising  with 
the  energy  of  despair — "  separation  !  Ah,  this  is 
too  much !  You  think  me  weak  and  trodden  down 
to  earth!  Separation!  Am  I  not  your  wife? 
How  will  you  obtain  it?  Will  you  say  I  killed 
your  mistress  through  jealousy?  Where  is  the 
proof? — The  letter?  I  have  destroyed  it !  Never 
will  I  quit  you  with  life!" 

"  Madam,  after  this  hour,  we  shall  never  more 
see  each  other  on  earth." 

"  Every  day — I  will  daily  importune  you  with 
my  love,  ray  complaints,  my  jealousy !" 

"  Silence,  madam,  silence !" 

"  Ah !  you  think  you  have  suffered  because  you 
have  lost  a  mistress ;  and  another  woman,  whose 
mind  you  have  distracted,  obtains  from  you,  as  the 
price  of  her  love,  but  threats  of  a  separation.  No, 
no ;  we  are  bound,  indissolubly  bound  to  each 
other ;  no  power  on  earth  shall  separate  us.  Our 
life  may  be  a  hell,  but,  accustomed  to  suffer,  I  ac- 
cept ray  lot." 

Wild  and  distracted,  she  had  seized  her  hus- 
band's arms,  who  vainly  endeavored  to  free  himself, 
and  who  felt  himself  provoked  beyond  endurance. 
At  this  moment  the  study  door  was  suddenly 
thrown  open,  and  three  men  entered.  De  Mon- 
ville, making  a  last  effort  to  disengage  himself! 
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pushed  his  wife  rudely  from  him.  She  staggered 
and  fell  to  the  ground. 

Alfred  turned  to  the  intruders. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  the  hour  fixed  for  the 
duel  is  past ;  without  doubt,  M.  St.  George,  this 
is  the  object  of  your  visit.  An  instant  later  and  I 
should  have  been  on  my  way  to  apologize  for  the 
letter  I  wrote  you  yesterday.  Fray  accept  my 
apologies !  You  see  the  cause  of  my  delay — a 
domestic  quarrel,  which  1  cannot  hide  as  I  have 
done  the  preceding  ones.  My  wife  desires  a  sep- 
aration, which  I  would  not  consent  to.  But  I  no 
longer  object  to  it.   Your  testimony*  as  to  what  has 

*  It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  to  the  English  reader, 
that  in  France  it  is  necessary  to  prove  on  act  of  violence 
on  the  part  of  the  husband  to  afford  grounds  for  a  claim 
of  separation  made  by  the  wife. 


just  taken  place  shall  he  my  punishment  for  an  act 
of  brutality  1  blush  for  too  late." 

He  drew  near  his  wife,  and  said,  in  a  low 
voice— 

"  Madam,  if  you  refuse  to  agree  to  a  separation, 
I  will  dishonor  you  in  the  eyes  of  these  gentlemen 
by  acquainting  them  with  your  crime." 

A  month  afterwards  the  separation  was  legally 
pronounced.  Two  months  had  scarcely  elapsed, 
when  De  Monville  appeared  in  mourning  for  the 
death  of  his  wife  ;  and  before  the  year  was  over, 
Reinsberg  followed  a  rich  funeral,  which  came  out 
of  an  hotel  in  the  Hue  de  Grenelle. 

The  old  professor  was  handsomely  provided  for 
by  his  friend,  but  he  never  quitted  his  humble  garret 
in  the  Rue  St.  Romain. 


TWO   SYSTEMS   OF   ASTRONOMY. 

A  very  curious  production,  entitled  Two  Systems 
of  Astronomy,  has  been  issued  by  a  Mr.  Isaac 
Frost.  The  author,  a  shrewd  man  on  some  points, 
and  a  sturdy  reasoner,  undertakes  to  prove  that  the 
Newtonian  system  is  entirely  false,  and  that  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation  is  to  be  taken  in  its 
exact  and  literal  sense.  He  maintains  that  things 
are,  as  we  see  them  by  the  eye ;  that  the  sun  and 
stars  revolve  round  the  earth,  which  is  the  great 
centre  of  the  universe ;  and  that  the  firmament  is  a 
material  concave  separating  us  from  heaven.  In 
his  view  the  real  size  of  the  sun  does  not  greatly 
surpass  its  apparent  size ;  the  moon  shines  with  a 
lustre  of  her  own,  and  the  stars  are  mere  spangles 
set  in  heaven  to  heighten  the  glory  of  creation. 
The  author  clings  \o  his  convictions  with  the  sin- 
cerity of  undoubting  faith  ;  and  has  illustrated  the 
two  systems  of  astronomy,  that  of  Newton,  and 
that  of  the  Scriptures,  (as  Mr.  Frost  terms  his  own 
theory,)  by  a  number  of  beautiful  plates.  Some 
of  his  objections  to  the  Newtonian  system  are  sub- 
tle, and  he  pounces  on  the  vague  and  extravagant 
assertions  of  those  astronomers  who  love  the  mar- 
vellous more  than  the  exact  with  great  dexterity. 
As  for  example  in  this  passage  : — 

"  A  gentleman  once  said  he  would  convince  me 
of  the  error  of  my  (what  he  termed)  foolish  notions 
in  about  ten  minutes,  and  for  this  purpose  he  intro- 
duced (  Bonnycastle  on  Astronomy.'  Opening  the 
book,  he  showed  me  the  following  passage,  and 
requested  me  to  read  it,  and  say  what  I  thought  of 
it:— 

"  '  The  celebrated  Huygens  carried  his  thoughts 
so  far  upon  this  subject  as  to  believe  that  there 
might  be  stars  at  such  an  inconceivable  distance 
from  the  earth  that  their  light,  though  it  is  known 
to  travel  at  the  rate  of  ten  millions  of  miles  in  a 
minute,  has  not  yet  reached  us  since  the  creation 
of  the  world!' 

"  When  I  had  read  the  aforesaid,  I  asked  him  if 
it  had  ever  crossed  his  mind  to  think  how  many  of 
the  other  stars'  light  the  light  of  such  stars  would 
interfere  with  in  their  progress  to  our  earth,  seeing 
x  their  light  expands  as  it  travels  1  when  he  closed 
the  hook,  saying  such  an  idea  had  never  entered 
his  mind  before." 

The  author  apparently  belongs  to  some  peculiar 
sects  of  religionists,  as  the  Muggletonians,  or  some 
body  of  the  kind.    It  is  interesting  to  observe  the 


stoutness  with  which  he  maintains  his  opinions, 
holding  the  evidence  of  his  own  sense  against  all 
deductions  of  reason,  and  asserting  the  probability 
that  the  sun  is  not  above  six  miles  distant,  and  that 
the  firmament  is  the  veritable  floor  of  heaven. 
Such  a  man  in  these  days  is  a  marvel.  We  are 
afraid  he  has  been  born  some  centuries  too  late. 
Had  he  lived  in  the  age  of  Galileo  or  Columbus  he 
would  have  been  an  ugly  customer  for  either.  It 
may  be  imagined  that  when  he  comes  to  deal  with 
the  mathematical  reasoning  necessary  to  the  higher 
astronomical  calculations,  his  conceptions  are  very 
vague  and  cloudy.  Thus,  for  example,  he  asserts 
that  the  earth  cannot  be  more  distant  than  three 
times  its  own  radius  from  the  sun.  The  proof  of 
this  is  so  badly  expressed  that  it  is  almost  unintel- 
ligible ;  but  after  many  efforts  we  find  that  it  in- 
volves either  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  two 
tangents  can  be  drawn  to  a  circle  through  the  same 
point  in  its  circumference,  or  that  the  difficulty  is 
overcome  of  seeing  through  a  stone  wall  at  the 
equator— a  fact  which  has  hitherto  escaped  the  ob- 
servation of  experienced  navigators.  The  objec- 
tions urged  by  Mr.  Frost  tc  the  Newtonian  theory 
are,  such  of  them,  at  least,  as  can  lay  no  claim  to 
originality,  plausible  enough.  Such  are  the  small 
visible  alterations  (to  the  naked  eye)  of  the  plan- 
ets, great  alterations  of  distance  notwithstanding, 
and  the  apparent  impossibility  of  return  in  a  planet 
when  farthest  removed  from  the  sun,  on  account 
of  the  weakness  of  the  sun's  "  attraction"  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  but  these  objections  have  been  satisfactorily 
answered  over  and  over  again.  One  word  only  on 
his  assertion  that  the  book  is  the  result  of  many 
years  of  careful  study.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 
But  we  must  value  works  according  to  the  grasp 
of  the  mind  that  produces  them,  not  according  to 
the  time  employed  in  their-composition.  A  dog  is 
a  very  intelligent  animal,  yet  he  could  never  be 
brought  to  work  a  rule  of  three  sum  that  is  mere 
play  to  a  schoolboy.  Have  we  said  enough  to 
show  how  it  is  that  Mr.  Frost  cannot  comprehend 
Newton's  theory  ?  The  volume  has  been  got  up 
at  some  expense,  and  the  astronomical  illustrations, 
printed  in  oil  colors,  are  extremely  beautiful.  It  is 
altogether  a  curiosity — an  offering  at  the  shrine  of 
sincerity  which  few  persons  have  the  heart  to 
make.  If  higher  intellects  would  imitate  Isaac 
Frost's  courageous  honesty  the  world  might  be  the 
better  for  their  labors. — Britannia. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

PuxcTUAixr  each  day  I  visited  this  fish-pond ; 
and  each  day  observed  the  increasing  sagacity  of 
the  finny-creatures.  I  am  now  very  certain  that,  as 
my  dear  father  used  to  say,  we  much  underrate  the 
moral  perceptions  of  fish.  I  now  believe  with  him, 
that  ban  think.  "  Who  shall  say,"  my  respected 
parent  was  wont  to  ask,  "  that  a  lobster  does  not 
reason  ?  Take  a  lively  lobster :  put  him  in  a  sauce- 
pan full  of  cold  water ;  then  put  the  saucepan  on 
the  fire.  As  the  fluid  becomes  heated,  conveying 
strange  sensations  to  the  lobster,  he  begins  to  rea- 
wo— to  suspect  that  he  is  not  in  the  sea.  Faintly, 
languidly,  perspiring,  he  gropes  with  his  claws  for 
the  ocean  bed ;  and  they  move  scratching  against 
apiece  of  iron  or  tin  that  he  knows  is  neither  rock, 
nor  clay,  nor  shingle.  And  then,  too  late,  he  feels 
that  he  is  being1  cooked ;  and  as  his  life  ebbs  away 
in  hot  and  boiling  water,  he  sees,  with  his  project- 
ing eyes,  into  the  future.  He  sees  himself  as  scar- 
let as  a  soldier  of  the  line.  And  then  he  sees  him- 
self placed  in  a  dish ;  and  one,  or  two,  or  three 
gentlemen,  with  twinkling  eyes,  looking  down 
ipoo  him.  And  then  he  feels  himself  passing  in 
.  mall  pieces  down  the  throats  of  the  two  or  three 
gentlemen,  who  smack  their  mouths,  as  though 
they  would  never  have  a  bellyfull.  Now  the  lob- 
ster," my  dear  father  would  say,  "  feels,  though 
he  has  not  words  to  express  as  much  ;  the  lobster 
feels,  as  I  began  to  feel  when  I  got  into  the  court 
of  chancery ;  even  as  I  felt  when  I  found  myself 
chewed  up  after  the  suit  had  risen  to  boiling  point, 
and  I  was  completely  done."  Thus  my  father 
would  hold  forth  :  whilst  my  mother  would  move 
uneasily  in  her  chair,  and  with  the  amiable  freedom 
of  a  wife,  beg  him  not  to  make  a  fool  of  himself. 

And  I  shared  in  the  risible  unbelief  of  my 
mother ;  but  then  I  dreamt  not  of  the  sagacity  of 
fish,  for  I  had  not  angled  with  a  wedding-ring.  I 
was  very  soon  undeceived.  Doubtless,  the  un- 
taught fish  quickly  began  to  take  count  of  the 
great  Bomber  of  their  companions  ensnared  by  that 

re  of  gold  wire,  and  so  became  shy  accordingly, 
this  as  it  may,  sometimes  for  half  a  day  and 
more  would  I  angle  with  the  ring,  and  never  so 
much  as  get  a  nibble ;  lots  of  fine,  brilliant  young 
fish,  with  waistcoats  of  gold  and  silver  scales, 
would  com  ,  floating  and  swimming,  and  flirting 
ahoot  the  L  ok,  and  making-believe  to  bite ;  and 
bow,  with  a  sudden  twist  and  plunge  of  the  ail, 
darting  to  the  other  side  of  the  stream.  You  n*ay 
be  sure  that  this  vivacity,  this  weariness  of  the  fish, 
made  me  frequently  moralize ;  again  and  again  led 
my  thoughts  back  to  a  delicious  world  of  routs  and 
dances. 

Finding  the  fish  become  every  day  more  shy,  I 
laid  by  my  golden  hook  and  tackle  for  a  time ;  and 
went  abroad,  when  it  was  fine,  with  my  pistol,  as 
much  for  the  pleasure  of  practising  at  a  mark,  as  to 
«*  if  I  could  kill  anything  that,  when  killed,  I 
might  turn  to  better  account  trjan  my  turkey.  To 
my  great  delight,  I  discovered  that  the  place 
abounded  with  rabbits.  To  be  sure,  they  were  as 
*iid  and  skittish  as  colts ;  always  running  away 
when  they  saw  me.  At  length,  however,  lying 
down  among  some  high  grass,  I  got  a  shot ;  fired, 
**d  killed  a  she-rabit  which,  fortunately,  had  six- 
teen little  rabbits  near  her.  When  their  mother 
fell,  the  poor  little  things  all  gathered  themselves 
together  and  never  stirred  a  root.  Whereupon  I 
took  the  old  one  and  flung  her  across  my  shoulder ; 
*t  the  same  time  placing  all  the  little  rabbits  in  my 
gown  is  in  a  form,  and  so  carried  them  all  to  my 


hot.  I  cooked  the  old  rabbit,  first  skinning  it.  "  It 
might  have  been  ermine,'1 1  thought,  u  and  then 
what  hopes  of  muffs  and  tippets."  However,  as  it 
was,  I  felt  grateful ;  for  I  knew  the  cold  and  rainy 
weather  must  set  in,  when  even  rabbit  skins  would 
be  better  than  no  skins  at  all. 

And  now,  I  am  about  to  enter  into  the  most 
dreadful  and  melancholy  relation  of  a  silent  life. 
Consider  it,  my  sisters ;  a  silent  life.  An  exist- 
ence in  which  the  tongue  of  woman  becomes  Bilent 
as  echo  when  not  spoken  to— dear  echo !  that,  lady- 
like, always  has  the  last  word — silent  as  an  un~ 
untouched  lute.  As  well  as  I  can  recollect,  it  was 
the  30th  of  September  that,  my  foot — which  I  had 
already  imagined  dancing  upon  bleeding  hearts  in 
an  Indian  ball-room — first  touched  this  inhospitable 
island.  After  a  few  days,  it  came  into  my  mind 
that  I  would  keep  an  exact  reckoning  of  the  time  as 
it  passed.  I  felt  the  more  secure  in  doing  this,  that 
my  journal  would  be  quite  private.  At  first,  I 
thought  of  putting  down  the  days  and  weeks  on 
paper — but  straying  on  the  beach,  an  accident  de- 
termined me  otherwise. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  I  spoke  of  a  magnif- 
icent mirror  that,  with  all  the  strength  of  woman  I 
tore  from  the  state-cabin.  This  mirror  was  dashed 
by  the  envious  and  relentless  ocean  from  my  raft, 
and  sent,  shivered  in  pieces,  to  be  shared  among 
the  sea-nymphs.  By  a  strong  effort  of  the  soul,  1 
had  wrenched  this  mirror  from  my  daily  thoughts— 
when,  one  morning,  bending  my  steps  towards  the 
beach-— there  had  been  an  unusually  high  tide— I 
saw,  washed  upon  the  shore,  that  very  mirror. 
Here,  I  thought,  is  one  drop  of  honey  in  my  cup  of 
bitterness.  I  turned  the  mirror  up— it  was  lying, 
as  I  thought,  upon  its  face — and  discovered  that 
there  was  nothing  but  the  frame.  The  shell  was 
there,  but  the  gem  was  rifled.  There  was,  indeed,  its 
wooden  frame,  but  its  reflecting  soul  was  gone. 

Soothing  this  new  and  most  unnecessary  afflic- 
tion as  best  I  might,  I  resolved  to  turn  my  disap- 
pointment into  some  sort  of  profit.  Whereupon  I 
took  the  skeleton  of  the  looking-glass,  and  set  it  up 
in  the  earth.  And  then  upon  its  sides  I  cut  every 
day  a  notch,  with  double  notches  for  what  I  recol- 
lected were  opera  nights.  And  this  incident,  too, 
made  me  prettily  moralize.  "  Had  the  glass  re- 
mained," I  said  to  myself— though  I  do  not  think, 
had  anybody  been  present,  I  should  have  extended 
the  confidence— "had  the  glass  remained,  that, 
without  incision  of  knife,  might  have  told  of  depart- 
ing years;1' — told,  I  must  say,  more  truly  than,  1 
fear,  I  did ;  for,  whether  it  was  idleness,  whether 
it  was  woman's  instinct,  I  cannot  say,  but  certain  it 
is,  I  was  always  behind-hand  marking  my  days — 
marking,  in  the  long-run,  two  instead  of  ten.  It 
may,  I  know,  be  urged  by  the  calumniators  of  our 
sex,  that  this  on  my  part  was  design.  But  no :  I 
repeat  it ;  I  think  it  was  pure  instinct — nothing  but 
instinct. 

I  should  observe  that,  among  many  things  which 
I  brought  out  of  the  ship  were  pens,  ink,  and  pa- 
per; but  of  these  I  was  extremely  sparing;  re- 
solving to  write  my  life,  and  not  knowing  to  what 
extent  the  materials  might  extend.  I  also  found  in 
the  bottom  of  an  old  chest  a  prayer-book,  that, 
strange  to  say,  had  nothing  perfect  but  the  mar- 
riage service.  This,  I  confess  it,  was  an  omen> 
that  at  first  a  little  revived  me.  And  then,  let  me 
add,  I  was  not  without  a  companion.  No :  there 
was  the  cat — the  very  cat  that  had  seemed  to  glare 
and  mew  perpetual  celibacy  at  me — that  cat  had 
smuggled  herself  among  the  things  upon  my  raft, 
and  was  the  tenant  of  my  hat. 
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After  a  time,  considering  my  situation,  I  began  to 
put  down  ray  thoughts  in  writing ;  making  a  sort 
of  debtor  and  creditor  account  of  my  position,  thus : 


EVIL. 

1  am  thrown  upon  a 
desolate  island,  without  a 
blessed  soul  to  speak  to. 

I  am  singled  out  to  be 
a  single  woman,  when  I 
might  have  been  a  wife 
and  a  parent. 


GOOD. 

Then  I  have  this  con- 
solation— there  's  nobody 
to  scandalize  me. 

I  might  have  been  mar- 
ried early  to  a  brute,  and 
been  a  grandmother  at 
|eight-anb>thirty ! 


And  so  summing  up  this  short  account,  I  thought, 
as  my  dear  mother  used  to  say  when  she  buttered 
her  crumpets,  that  much  might  be  said  on  both  sides. 

chapter  x. 

Haying  now  brought  myself  to  look  upon  soli- 
tude and  a  single  life  as  my  future  doom,  I  deter- 
mined to  make  the  misfortunes,  as  far  as  I  could, 
endurable.  Looking  upon  my  hut  as  my  home  for 
the  natural  course  of  my  life,  I  resolved  to  furnish 
it  with  all  the  necessaries  in  my  power.  The  sur- 
gical instrument  case,  of  which  I  have  before 
spoken,  was  of  the  highest  service  to  me.  It  ena- 
bled me  to  cut  down  a  large  supply  of  osiers,  which 
grew  in  great  abundance,  as  I  afterwards  discover- 
ed, at  what  I  take  it  was  the  north-north-eastern  by 
west  part  of  the  island.  As  a  child  I  always  dis- 
played great  precocity  and  taste  in  the  manufacture 
of  rush  baskets.  Indeed,  I  could  make  rushes  in- 
to anything.  This  faculty  was,  at  my  need,  of  the 
greatest  service  to  me  ;  and  thus,  in  progress  of 
time,  I  had  completely  furnished  my  hut  with 
chairs  and  tables  and  stools,  and,  at  length,  a  bed- 
stead— for  I  grew  tired  of  the  hammock— of  wicker 
work.  Of  course,  this  was  the  result  of  a  long 
period  ;  but  then,  time  was  of  all  things  the  cheap- 
est and  most  plentiful  commodity  with  me.  My 
furniture,  when  completed,  had  a  very  light  and 
pleasing  effect ;  and,  I  assure  you,  made  me  often 
think  with  a  sigh  of  pity  upon  the  vanities  of  ma- 
hogany and  satin-wood.  As  I  continued  to  make 
improvements  in  my  hut,  I  found  I  required  a  lad- 
der ;  this  I  managed  to  make  of  rope  and  wicker ; 
by  which  means  I  was  enabled  to  climb  into  an 
upper  chamber,  drawing  up  my  ladder  after  me. 
I  had  seen  no  signs  of  a  human  animal ;  neverthe- 
less, I  thought  it  was  only  a  proper  precaution  to 
be  provided  against  the  worst. 

The  rainy  season  having  set  in,  I  began  to  write 
my  journal,  to  which — as  it  is  at  this  moment  in 
the  hands  of  a  distinguished  publisher,  and  will,  in 
the  season,  appear  under  the  title  of  Nights  with 
the  Cannibals—I  shall  no  further  allude.  (It  will 
be  sufficient  for  me,  if  the  withering  satire  con- 
tained in  that  aquafortis  volume  shall  be  the  means 
of  awakening  the  savages  to  a  proper  sense  of  Al- 
mack's  and  the  Italian  opera.) 

During  the  time  employed  upon  my  wicker-work, 
I  continued  to  make  daily  rambles  about  the  island, 
to  see  what  I  could  catch.  I  discovered  to  my 
great  delight,  that  the  place  abounded  with  ring- 
doves. I  managed  to  obtain  some  of  the  young, 
which  I  brought  to  my  hut.  These  beautiful 
creatures— emblems  of  household  and  conjugal 
affection — increased  exceedingly ;  and  thus,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  I  never  wanted  a  ring-dove  for  my 
supper.  It  went  to  my  heart,  of  course,  to  kill 
them,  at  first ;  but  custom  and  hunger  soon  recon- 
ciled me  to  the  inconvenience.  After  a  time,  rum- 
maging about,  I  found  whole  hives  of  wild  honey 
and  wax.  The  latter  was  of  especial  service  to 
me,  as,  my  candles  getting  every  night  shorter  and 
shorter,  I  know  not  what  1  should  bare  done  for  a 


light ;  for  to  have  slept  without  a  candle — and  in  an 
uninhabited  island — would  have  been  insupportable. 
The  wax,  however,  with  cotton  that  I  ravelled  out 
from  sdme  articles  of  dress,  made  me  very  endure- 
able  tapers.  I  had,  in  my  time,  burnt  better  wax ; 
but  for  home-made  lights  they  were  not  the  worst. 

About  this  time,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be 
visited  by  an  earthquake.  I  say  fortunate ;  for 
though,  while  it  lasted,  I  was  very  much  terrified 
—and  very  much  wished  for  one  of  the  earthquake 
gowns  that  Horace  Walpole,  I  think  it  is,  says  was 
very  much  in  fashion  in  his  time,  when  earthquakes 
used  regularly  to  visit  London — nevertheless,  as 
the  island  and  the  sea  being  well  shaken,  caused 
the  wreck  of  the  ship  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  to  be  thrown  high  and  dry  ashore — I  was 
enabled  to  come  at  a  great  many  articles  that,  in 
my  hurry  and  confusion,  I  had  been  unable  to  carry 
away  upon  my  raft. 

It  was  on  one  of  my  visits  to  the  wreck,  that 
going  down  upon  the  beach,  I  discovered  what,  at 
first,  I  took  to  be  a  strange  sea-monster,  lying  upon 
the  shore.  At  length,  after  much  examination,  I 
concluded  that  the  creature  was  a  turtle.  I 
remembered  that  I  had  once  seen  such  a  thing  at 
the  door  of  a  London  tavern,  when  a  child,  with 
my  father ;  and  how  my  honored  parent,  to  my 
surprise,  suddenly  paused  before  the  fish,  contem- 
plating it  with  an  emotion  that,  at  that  time,  I  was 
far  too  young  to  understand. 

With  considerable  difficulty  I  carried  the  turtle 
to  my  hut,  resolving  to  dress  it.  Whereupon  I 
immediately  consulted  that  precious  volume,  the 
Cookery  Book,  fortunately  discovered  in  the  cler- 
gyman's cabin.  I  knew  that  I  had  not  the  proper 
means  of  dressing  the  turtle,  and  therefore  felt  (by 
anticipation,  of  course)  what  the  inimitable  and  im- 
mortal Soyer  has  since  delivered  to  the  world.  "  Is 
it  not  bad  enough  to  have  sacrificed  the  lives  of 
these  animaux  btenfaisans  to  satisfy  our  indefatiga- 
ble appetites,  without  pulling  and  tearing  to  atoms 
the  remains  of  our  benefactors?  It  is  high  time, 
for  the  credit  of  humanity,  and  the  comfort  of  quiet 
families,  to  put  an  end  to  the  massacre  of  these 
innocents."  With  these  thoughts,  I  addressed 
myself  to  the  Cookery  Book.  I  knew  very  well 
before  I  opened  it  that  I  had  not  a  single  ingredient 
proper  for  the  dressing ;  nevertheless  I  took  a 
strange,  a  wayward  delight  in  reading  f  .e  directions 
— they  afforded  me  such  pleasures  of  Jie  imagina- 
tion. It  was  something  in  that  dreadful  solitude 
even  to  read  of  "  a  quantity  of  very  rich  broth  of 
veal," — "  green  onions,  and  all  sorts  of  seasoning 
herbs," — " cayenne  and  the  juice  of  lemons;11 
with,  as  a  crowning  delight,  "  two  bottles  of 
Madeira !"  Thinking  of  these  things,  and  looking 
at  my  turtle— and  knowing,  at  the  same  time,  that 
it  must  be  eaten  plain ;  not  honored  by  any  dress- 
ing— so  to  speak — soever,  I  could  not  help  com- 
paring its  fate  with  my  own.  Here  it  was,  a  beau- 
tiful turtle — a  turtle  that,  in  London,  would  have 
fetched  I  know  not  how  many  pounds — a  turtle 
that  would  have  gathered  about  it  the  choicest 
company  of  the  land,  cooked  with  exceeding  care, 
and  praised  with  exceeding  praises  ;  yet  neverthe- 
less doomed  to  be  eaten  in  a  desolate  island,  with- 
out a  drop  of  veal  broth,  a  pinch  of  cayenne,  a 
squeeze  of  lemon,  or  a  single  glass  of  Madeira. 
Thinking  thus  of  the  turtle,  and  pondering  upon 
my  own  condition,  the  reflective  and  sympathetic 
reader  will  not,  cannot  be  surprised  to  learn  that — 
I  wept. 

Let  me,  however,  conclude  this  chapter  in  good 
spirits.    The  turtle's  eggs  I  found  delicious. 
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Some  four  or  five  years  ago,  the  inhabitants  of  a 
large  city  in  the  north  of  Scotland  were  apprized, 
by  handbills,  that  James  Montgomery,  Esq.,  of 
Sheffield,  the  poet,  was  to  address  a  meeting  on  the 
subject  of  Moravian  missions.  This  announcement, 
in  the  language  of  Dr.  Caius,  u  did  bring  de  water 
into  oar  mouth."  The  thought  of  seeing  a  live 
poet,  of  European  reputation,  arriving  at  out  very 
door,  in  a  remote  corner,  wa«»  absolutely  electrify- 
ing. We  went  early  to  the  chapel  where  he  was 
announced  to  speak,  and  ere  the  lion  of  the  evening 
appeared,  amused  ourselves  with  watching  and 
analyzing  the  audience  which  his  celebrity  had  col- 
lected. It  was  not  very  numerous,  and  not  very 
select.  Few  of  the  grandees  of  the  city  had  con- 
descended to  honor  him  by  their  presence .  Stranger 
•till,  there  was  but  a  sparse  supply  of  clergy,  or  of 
the  prominent  religionists  of  the  town.  The  church 
was  chiefly  filled  with  females  of  a  certain  age,  one 
or  two  stray  *  'hero  worshippers' '  like  ourselves,  a  few 
young  ladies  who  had  read  some  of  his  minor  poems, 
sad  whose  eves  seemed  lighted  up  with  a  gentle  fire 
of  pleasure  in  the  prospect  of  seeing  the  author  of 
those  "  beautiful  verses  on  the  Grave,  and  Prayer," 
and  two  or  three  who  had  come  from  ten  miles  off 
to  see  and  hear  the  celebrated  poet.  When  he  at 
length  appeared,  we  continued  to  marvel  at  the 
aspect  of  the  platform.  Instead  of  being  supported 
by  the  thU  of  the  city,  instead  of  forming  a  rallying 
centre  of  attraction  and  unity  to  all  who  had  a  sym- 
pathy with  piety  or  with  genius  for  leagues  round 
it,  a  few  obscure  individuals  presented  themselves, 
who  seemed  rather  anxious  to  catch  a  little  Iclai 
from  him,  than  to  delight  to  do  him  honor.  The 
evening  was  rather  advanced  ere  he  rose  to  speak. 
His  appearance,  so  far  as  we  could  catch  it,  was 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  spiritual  cast  of  his  poetry. 
He  was  tall,  thin,  bald,  with  face  of  sharp  outline, 
but  mild  expression ;  and  we  looked  with  no  little 
reverence  on  the  eye  which  had  shot  fire  into  the 
Pelican  Island,  and  on  the  hand,  (skinny  enough  we 
ween,)  which  had  written  "  The  Grave."  He 
spoke  in  a  low  voice,  sinking  occasionally  into  an 
inaudible  whisper :  but  his  action  was  fiery  and  his 
pantomime  striking.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he 
alluded,  with  considerable  effect,  to  the  early  heroic 
straggles  of  Moravianism,  when  she  was  yet  alone 
in  the  death-grapple  with  the  powers  of  Heathen 
darkness,  and  closed  (when  dtd  he  ever  close  a 
speech  otherwise  ?)  by  quoting  a  few  vigorous  verses 
from  himself. 

We  left  the  meeting,  we  remember,  with  two 
wondering  questions  ringing  in  our  ears :  first,  Is 
this  fame  ?  of  what  value  reputation,  which  in  a  city 
of  sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  is  so  freezingly 
acknowledged!  Would  not  any  empty,  mouthing 
charlatan,  any  "  twopenny  tear-mouth,"  any  paint- 
ed, stupid  savage,  any  clever  juggler,  any  dexterous 
player  upon  the  fiery  harp-strings  of  the  popular 
i,  have  enjoyed  a  better  reception  than  this 
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true,  tender,  and  holy  poet?  But  secondly,  Is  not 
this  true,  tender,  and  holy  poet  partly  himself  to 
blame  ?  Has  he  not  put  himself  in  a  false  position  ? 
Has  he  not  too  readily  lent  himself  as  an  instrument 
of  popular  excitement  ?  Is  this  progress  of  his  alto- 
gether a  proper,  a  poet's  progress?  Would  Milton, 
or  Cowper,  or  Wordsworth  have  submitted  to  it! 
And  is  it  in  good  taste  for  him  to  eke  out  his  ora- 
tions by  long  extracts  from  his  own  poems? 
Homer,  it  is  true,  sang  his  own  verses ;  but  he  did 
it  for  food.  Montgomery  recites  them,  but  it  is  for 
fame. 

We  pass  now  gladly — as  we  did  in  thought  then 
— from  the  progress  to  the  poet-pilgrim  himself. 
We  have  long  admired  and  loved  James  Montgom- 
ery. We  loved  him  ere  we  could  admire  him :  we 
wept  under  his  spell  ere  we  did  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  We  will  not  soon  forget  the  Sabbath 
evening — it  was  in  golden  summer  tide— when  we* 
first  heard  his  "  Grave"  repeated,  and  wept  as  we 
heard  it.  It  seemed  to  come,  as  it  professed  to 
come,  from  the  grave  itself— a  still  small  voice  of 
comfort  and  of  hope,  even  from  that  stern  abyss. 
It  was  a  fine  and  bold  idea  to  turn  the  great  enemy 
into  a  comforter,  and  elicit  such  a  reply,  so  tender 
and  submissive,  to  the  challenge,  "  0  Grave,  where 
is  thy  victory?"  Triumphing  in  prospect  over  the 
Sun  himself;  the  grave  proclaims  the  superiority  and 
immunity  of  the  soul — 

The  Sun  is  but  a  spark  of  fire, 
A  transient  meteor  in  the  sky ; 

But  thou !  immortal  as  bis  Sire, 
Shalt  never  die. 

Surely  no  well  in  the  wilderness  ever  sparkled 
out  to  the  thirsty  traveller  a  voice  more  musical, 
more  tender,  and  more  cheering,  than  this  which 
Montgomery  educes  from  the  jaws  of  the  narrow 
house.  Soon  afterwards  we  became  acquainted 
with  some  of  his  other  small  pieces,  which  then 
seized  and  which  still  occupy  the  principal  place  in 
our  regards.  Indeed,  it  is  on  his  little  poems  that 
the  permanency  of  his  fame  is  likely  to  rest,  as  it  is 
into  them  that  he  has  chiefly  shed  the  peculiarity 
and  the  beauty  of  his  genius.  James  Montgomery 
has  little  inventive  or  dramatic  power ;  he  cannot 
write  an  epic:  none  of  his  larger  poems,  while 
some  are  bulky,  can  be  called  great ;  but  he  is  the 
best  writer  of  hymns  (understanding  a  hymn  sim- 
ply to  mean  a  short  religious  effusion)  in  the  lan- 
guage. He  catches  the  transient  emotions  of  the 
pious  heart,  which  arise  in  the  calm  evening  walk, 
where  the  saint,  like  Isaac,  goes  out  into  the  fields 
to  meditate ;  or  under  the  still  and  star-fretted  mid- 
night ;  or  on  his  "own  delighful  bed ;"  or  in  pensive 
contemplations  of  the  "  Common  Lot ;"  or  under 
the  Swiss  heaven,  where  evening  hardly  closes  the 
eye  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  stirs  lake  Leman's  waters 
with  a  murmur  like  a  sleeper's  prayer :  wherever, 
in  short,  piety  kindles  into  the  poetic  feeling  such 
emotions,  he  catches,  refines,  and  embalms  in  bis 
snatches  of  lyric  song.  As  Wordsworth  has 
expressed  sentiments  which  the  "  solitary  lover  of 
nature  was  unable  to  utter,  save  with  glistening  eye 
and  faltering  tongue,"  so  Montgomery  has  given 
poetic  form  and  words,  to  breathings  and  pantings 
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of  the  Christian's  spirit,  which  himself  never  sus- 
pected to  be  poetical  at  all,  till  he  saw  them  reflect- 
ed in  verse.  He  has  caught  and  crystallized  the 
tear  dropping  from  the  penitent's  eye;  he  has 
echoed  the  burden  of  the  heart,  sighing  with  grati- 
tude to  Heaven ;  he  has  arrested  and  fixed  in  mel- 
ody, the  "  upward  glancing  of  an  eye,  when  none 
but  God  is  near."  In  his  verse,  and  in  Cowper's, 
the  poetry  of  ages  of  devotion  has  broken  silence, 
and  spoken  out.  Religion,  the  most  poetical  of  all 
things,  had,  for  a  long  season,  been  divorced  from 
song,  or  had  mistaken  pert  jingle,  impudent  famili- 
arity, and  doggerel,  for  its  genuine  voice.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  bards  of  Olney  and  Sheffield  to 
renew  and  to  strengthen  the  lawful  and  holy  wed- 
lock. 

Montgomery,  then,  is  a  religious  lyrist,  and  as 
such,  is  distinguished  by  many  peculiar  merits. 
His  first  quality  is  a  certain  quiet  simplicity  of  Ian* 
guage  and  of  purpose.    His  is  not  the  ostentatious, 
elaborate,  and  systematic  simplicity  of  Wordsworth ; 
it  is  unobtrusive,  and  essential  to  the  action  of  his 
mind.    It  is  a  simplicity,  which  the  diligent  student 
of  Scripture  seldom  falls  to  derive  from  its  pages, 
particularly  from  its  histories  and  its  psalms.    It  is 
the  simplicity  of  a  spirit  which  religion  has  subdued 
as  well  as  elevated,  and  which  consciously  spreads 
abroad  the  wings  of  its  imagination,  under  the  eye 
of  God.    As  if  each  poem  were  a  prayer,  so  is  he 
sedulous  that  its  words  be  few  and  well  ordered. 
In  short,  his  is  not  so  much  the  simplicity  of  art, 
nor  the  simplicity  of  nature,  as  it  is  the  simplicity 
of  faith.    It  is  the  virgin  dress  of  one  of  the  white- 
robed  priests  in  the  ancient  temple.    It  is  a  sim- 
plicity which,  by  easy  and  rapid  transition,  mounts 
into  bold  and  manly  enthusiasm.    One  is  reminded 
of  the  artless  sinkings  and  soarings,  lingering!  and 
hurryings  of  David's  matchless  minstrelsies,  which 
come  and  go  like  the  sounds  of  music  borne  on  the 
wind.    Profound  insight  is  not  peculiarly  Mont- 
gomery's forte.    He  is  rather  a  seraph  than  a 
cherub ;  rather  a  burning  than  a  knowing  one.    He 
kneels ;  he  looks  upward  with  rapt  eye ;  he  covers 
at  times  his  face  with  his  wing ;  hut  he  does  not 
ask  awful  questions,  or  cast  strong  though  baffled 
glances  into  the  solid  and  intolerable  glory.    You 
can  never  apply  to  him  the  words  of  Gray.    He 
never  has  "  passed  the  bounds  of  flaming^  space, 
where  angels  tremble  as  they  gaze."    He  has 
never  invaded  those  lofty  but  dangerous  regions  of 
speculative  thought,  where  some  have  dwelt  till 
they  have  lost  afi  of  piety,  save  its  grandeur  and 
gloom.    He  does  not  reason,  far  less  doubt,  on  the 
subject  of  religion  at  all ;  it  is  his  only  to  wonder, 
to  love,  to  weep,  and  to  adore.    Sometimes,  but 
seldom  can  he  be  called  a  sublime  writer.    In  his 
"  Wanderer  of  Switzerland,"  he  blows  a  bold  horn, 
but  the  echoes  and  the  avalanches  of  the  highest 
Alps  will  not  answer  or  fall  to  his  reveille.    Li  his 
*'  Greenland,"  he  expresses  hut  faintly  the  poetry 
of  Frost ;  and  his  line  is  often  cold  as  a  glacier. 
His  "  World  before  the  Flood"  is  a  misnomer.    It 
is  not  the  young,  virgin,  undrowned  world  it  profes- 
ses to  be.    In  his  "  West  Indies,"  there  is  more  of 
the  ardent  emancipator  than  the  poet:  you  catch 
but  dimly,  through  its  correct  and  measured  verse, 
a  glimpse  of  Ethiopia,  a  dreadful  appellant,  standing 
with  one  shackled  foot  on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar, 
and  the  other  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
"  stretching  forth  her  hands"  to  an  avenging  God. 
And  although,  in  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage, 
there  were  elements  of  poetry,  yet  it  was  a  poetry 
which  our  author's  genius  is  too  gentle  and  timid 


fully  to  extract.  As  soon  could  he  have  added  a 
story  to  Ugolino's  tower,  or  another  circle  to  the 
Inferno,  as  nave  painted  that  pit  of  heat,  hunger,  and 
howling  despair,  the  hold  of  a  slave-vessel.  Let 
him  have  his  praise,  however,  as  the  constant  and 
eloquent  friend  of  the  negro,  and  as  the  laureate  of 
his  freedom.  The  high  note  struck  at  first  by  Cow- 
per  in  his  lines,  "  I  would  not  have  a  slave,"  &c., 
it  was  reserved  for  Montgomery  to  echo  and  swell 
up,  in  reply  to  the  full  diapason  of  the  liberty  of 
Ham'B  children,  proclaimed  in  all  the  isles  which 
Britain  claims  as  hers.  And  let  us  hope  that  he 
will  be  rewarded,  before  the  close  of  his  existence, 
by  hearing,  though  it  were  in  an  ear  half-shut  in 
death,  a  louder,  deeper,  more  victorious  shout 
springing  from  emancipated  America,  and  of  saying, 
luce  Simeon  of  old,  "  Lord,  now  let  thy  servant  de- 
part in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salva- 


tion." 

The  plan  of  the  "  Pelican  Island"  was  an  unfor- 
tunate one,  precluding  as  it  did  almost  entirely  hu- 
man interest,  and  rapid  vicissitude  of  events ;  and 
resting  its  power  principally  upon  the  description  of 
foreign  objects,  and  of  slow  though  majestic  pro- 
cesses of  nature.    Once,  and  once  only,  in  this  and 
perhaps  in  any  of  his  poems,  does  he  rise  into  the 
rare  region  of  the  sublime.    It  is  in  the  description 
of  the  sky  of  the  south,  a  subject  which  indeed  is 
itself  inspiration.    And  yet,  in  that  solemn  sky, 
the  great  constellations,  hung  up  in  the  wondering 
evening  air,  the  Dove,  the  Raven,  the  ship  of 
Heaven,   "sailing   from   Eternity;"    the   Wolf, 
"  with  eyes  of  lightning  watching  the  Centaur's 
spear ;"  the  Altar  blazing,  "  even  at  the  footsteps 
of  Jehovah's  throne ;"  the  Cross,  "  meek  emblem 
of  redeeming  love,"  which  bends  at  midnight  as 
when  they  were  taking  down  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  ana  which  greeted  the  eye  of  Humboldt  as 
he  sailed  over  the  still  Pacific,  had  so  hung  and  so 
burned  for  ages,  and  no  poet  had  sung  their  praises. 
Patience,  ye  glorious  tremblers !    In  a  page  of  this 
"  Pelican  island,"  a  page  bright  as  your  own  beams, 
and  like  them  immortal,  shall  your  splendors  be  yet 
inscribed.    This  passage,  which  floats  the  poem, 
and  will  long  memorize  Montgomery's  name,  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  the  poet  never  saw  but  in 
imagination  that  unspeakable  southern  midnight. 
And  yet  we  are  not  sure  but,  of  objects  so  transcend- 
ent, the  "  vision  of  our  own"  is  the  true  vision, 
and  the  vision  that  ought  to  be  perpetuated  in  song. 
For  our  parts,  we,  longing  as  we  have  ever  done  to 
see  the  Cross  of  the  South,  would  almost  fear  to 
have  our  longings  gratified,  and  to  find  the  reality, 
splendid  as  it  must  be,  substituted  for  that  vast 
image  of  bright  quivering  stars,  which  has  so  long 
loomed  before  our  imaginations,  and  so  often  visited 
our  dreams.    Indeed,  it  is  a  question,  in  reference 
to  objects  which  must,  even  when  seen,  derive  their 
interest  from  imagination,  whether  they  be  not  best 
seen  by  its  eyes  alone. 

Among  Montgomery's  smaller  poems,  the  finest 
is  the  "  Stanzas  at  Midnight,"  composed  in  Switz- 
erland, and  which  we  see  inserted  in  Longfellow's 
beautiful  romance  of  Hyperion,  with  no  notice 
or  apparent  knowledge  of  their  authorship.  They 
describe  a  mood  of  his  own  mind  while  passing  a 
night  among  the  Alps,  and  contain  a  faithful 
transcript  of  the  emotions  which,  thick  and  sombre 
as  the  shadows  of  the  mountains,  crossed  his  soul 
in  its  solitude.  There  are  no  words  ef  Foster's, 
which  to  us  possess  more  meaning  than  that  simple 
expression  in  his  first  essay,  "  solemn  meditations 
of  the  night."    Nothing  in  spiritual  history  is 
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mora  interesting.  What  vast  tracts  of  thought 
does  the  mind  sometimes  traverse  when  it  cannot 
steep  !  What  ideas,  that  had  bashfully  presented 
themselves  in  the  light  of  day,  now  stand  out  in 
bold  relief,  and  authoritative  dignity  !  How  viv- 
idly appear  before  us  the  memories  of  the  past  ! 

How  do,  alas !  past  struggles  and  sins  return  to 
recollection,  rekindling  on  our  cheeks  their  first 
fierce  blushes  unseen  in  the  darkness!  How 
new  a  light  is  cast  upon  the  great  subjects  of 
spiritual  contemplation !  What  a  "  browner  hor- 
ror" falls  upon  the  throne  of  death,  and  the  pale 
kingdoms  of  the  grave  !  What  projects  are  then 
formed,  what  darings  of  purpose  conceived,  and 
bow  fully  can  we  then  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  poet, 

"  In  lonely  {rjens,  amid  the  roar  of  rivers, 
When  the  still  nights  were  moonless,  have  I  known 
Joys  that  no  tongue  can  tell ;  my  pale  lip  quivers 
When  thought  revisits  there  ?" 

And  'when,  through  the  window,  looks  in  on  us 
one  full  glance  of  a  clear  large  star,  how  startlingly 
it  seems,  like  a  conscious,  mild,  yet  piercing  eye  ; 
how  strongly  it  points,  how  soothingly  it  mingles 
with  out  meditations,  and  as  with  a  leash  of  fire, 
leads  them  away  into  still  remoter  and  more  mys- 
terious regions  of  thought!  Such  a  meditation 
Montgomery  has  embodied  in  these  beautiful 
verses  ;  but  then  he  is  up  amid  the  midnight  and 
all  its  stars ;  he  is  out  amid  the  Alps,  and  is 
eatchinp;  on  his  brow  the  living  breath  of  that 
rarest  inspiration  which  moves  amid  them,  then 
and  then  alone. 

We  mentioned  Cowper  in  conjunction  with 
Montgomery  in  a  former  sentence.  They  resemble 
each  other  in  the  pious  purpose  and  general  sim- 
pticity  of  their  writings,  but  otherwise  are  entirely 
distinct.  Cowper's  is  a  didactic,  Montgomery's  a 
romantic  piety.  Cowper's  is  a  gloomy,  Mont- 
gomery's a  cheerful  religion.  Cowper  has  in  him 
a  fierce  and  bitter  vein  of  satire,  often  irritating 
into  invective ;  we  find  no  traces  of  any  such  thing 
in  all  Montgomery's  writings.  Cowper's  wither- 
ing denunciations  seem  shreds  of  Elijah's  mantle, 
torn  off  in  the  fiery  whirlwind.  Montgomery  is 
elothed  in  the  softer  garments,  and  breathes  the 
gentler  genius  of  the  new  economy.  And  as  poets, 
Montgomery,  with  more  imagination  and  elegance, 
ib  entirely  destitute  of  the  rugged  strength  of  senti- 
ment, the  exquisite  keenness  of  observation,  the 
rich  humor  and  the    awful   personal  pathos  of 

Cowper. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Of  Montgomery's  prose  we  might  say  much 
that  was  favorable.  It  is  truly  "Prose  by  a 
Poet,"  to  borrow  the  title  of  one  of  his  works. 
Too  see  the  poet  every  now  and  then  dropping  his 
mask,  and  showing  his  flaming  eves.  It  is  enough 
of  itself  to  confute  the  vulgar  prejudice  against  the 
prose  of  poets.  Who  indeed  but  a  poet  has  ever 
written,  or  ean  ever  write  good  prose,  prose  that 
will  live  1  What  prose,  to  take  but  one  example, 
is  comparable  to  the  prose  of  Shakspeare — many 
of  whose  very  best  passages,  as  Hamlet's  descrip- 
tion of  man,Falstaff,s  death,  the  speech  of  Brutus, 
that  dreadful  grace  before  meat  of  Timon,  which  is 
of  misanthropy  the  quaintest  and  most  appalling 
quintessence,  and  seems  fit  to  have  preceded  a 
sapper  in  Eblis,  Ac.,  are  not  in  verse?  Mont- 
gomery's prose  criticism  we  value  less  for  its  ex- 
af  principles,  or  for  its  originality,  in  which 


respects  it  is  deficient,  than  for  its  generous  and 
eloquent  enthusiasm.  It  is  delightful  to  find  in  an 
author,  who  had  so  to  struggle  up  his  way  to  dis- 
tinction, such  a  fresh  and  constant  sympathy  with 
the  success  and  the  merits  of  others.  In  this  point 
he  reminds  us  of  Shelley,  who,  hurled  down  at  one 
time,  by  universal  acclamation,  into  the  lowest 
abyss  of  contempt,  both  as  an  author  and  a  man, 
could  look  up  from  it,  to  breathe  sincere  admiration 
toward  those  who  had  usurped  the  place  in  public 
favor  to  which  he  was,  and  knew  he  was,  entitled. 
We  are  not  reminded  of  the  Lakers,  whose  tarn- 
like narrowness  of  critical  spirit  is  the  worst 
and  weakest  feature  in  their  characters.  Truly 
a  great  mind  never  looks  so  contemptible  as 
when,  stooping  from  its  pride  of  place,  it  ex- 
changes its  own  high  aspirations  after  fame,  for 
poor  mouse-like  nibblings  at  the  reputation  of 
others. 

Many  tributes  have  been  paid  of  late  years  to  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress.  The  lips  of  Coleridge  have 
waxed  eloquent  in  its  praise ;  Southey  and  Macau- 
lay  have  here  embraced  each  other;  Cheever, 
from  America,  has  uttered  a  powerful  sound  in 
proclamation  of  its  unmatched  merits  :  but  we  are 
mistaken  if  its  finest  panegyric  be  not  that  con- 
tained in  Montgomery's  preface,  prefixed  to  the 
Glasgow  edition.  In  it  all  the  thankfulness 
cherished  from  childhood,  in  a  poet's  and  a  Chris- 
tian's heart,  toward  this  benign  and  beautiful  book, 
comes  gushing  forth ;  and  he  closes  the  tribute 
with  the  air  of  one  who  has  relieved  himself  from 
a  deep  burden  of  gratitude.  Indeed,  this  is  tho 
proper  feeling  to  be  entertained  toward  all  works 
of  genius ;  and  an  envious  or  malign  criticism  upon 
such  is  not  so  much  a  defect  in  the  intellect  as  it  is 
a  sin  of  the  heart.  It  is  a  blow  struck  in  the  face 
of  a  benefactor.  A  great  author  is  one  who  lays  a 
priceless  treasure  at  our  door  ;  and  if  we  at  once 
reject  the  boon  and  spurn  the  giver,  ours  is  not  an 
error  simply,  it  is  a  deadly  crime. 

The  mention  of  Bunyan  and  Montgomery  in 
conjunction,  irresistibly  reminds  us  of  a  writer  who 
much  resembles  the  one,  and  into  whom  the  spirit 
of  the  other  seems  absolutely  to  have  transmi- 
grated :  we  mean  Mary  Howitt.  She  resembles 
Montgomery  principally  in  the  amiable  light  in 
which  she  presents  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 
Here  the  Moravian  and  the  Friend  are  finely  at 
one.  Their  religion  is  no  dire  fatalism,  no  gloomy 
reservoir  of  all  morbid  and  unhappy  feelings,  dis- 
appointed hopes,  baffled  purposes,  despairing  pros- 
pects, turning  toward  heaven,  in  their  extremity, 
for  comfort,  as  it  is  with  a  very  numerous  class  of 
authors.  It  is  a  glad  sunbeam  from  the  womb  of 
the  morning,  kindling  all  nature  and  life  into 
smiles.  It  is  a  meek,  womanlike  presence  in  the 
chamber  of  earth,  which  meanwhile  beautifies,  and 
shall  yet  redeem  and  restore  it — by  its  very  gentle- 
ness righting  all  its  wrongs,  cunng  all  its  evils, 
and  wiping  away  all  its  tears.  Had  but  this  faith 
been  shown  more  fully  to  the  sick  soul  of  Cowper ! 
were  it  but  shown  more  widely  to  the  sick  soul  of 
earth, 

Soon 
Every  sprite  beneath  the  moon 
Would  repent  its  envy  vain, 
And  the  earth  grow  young  again. 

And  how  like  is  Mary  Howitt  to  Bunyan! 
Like  him,  she  is  the  most  sublime  of  the  simple, 
and  the  most  simple  of  the  sublime;  the  most 
literal,  and  the  most  imaginative,  of  writers.  Hexa 
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and  his  are  but  a  few  quiet  words  :  but  they  have 
the  effect  of  "  Open  Sesame  ;"  they  conduct  into 
deep  caverns  of  feeling  and  of  thought,  to  open 
which  ten  thousand  mediocrists  behind  are  bawling 
their  big-mouthed  talk  in  vain.  In  "  Marion's 
Pilgrimage,"  (thanks  to  the  kind  and  gifted  young 
friend  who  lately  introduced  us  to  this  beautiful 
poem,)  we  have  a  minor  "  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
where  Christianity  is  represented  as  a  child  going 
forth  on  a  mission  to  earth,  mingling  with  and  miti- 
gating all  its  evils ;  and  is  left,  at  the  close,  still 
wandering  on  in  this  her  high  calling.  The  alle- 
gory is  not,  any  more  than  in  Bunyan,  strictly  pre- 
served ;  for  Marion  is  at  once  Christianity  personi- 
fied and  a  Christian  person y who  alludes  to  Scrip- 
ture events,  and  talks  in  Scripture  language ;  but 
the  simplicity,  the  child-likeness,  and  the  sweet- 
ness, are  those  of  the  gentle  dreamer  of  Elstowe. 
Why  does  she  not  more  frequently  lean  down  her 
head  upon  his  inspired  pillow  ? 

We  return  to  James  Montgomery  only  to  bid 
him  farewell.  He  is  one  of  the  few  lingering  stars 
in  a  very  rich  constellation  of  poets.  Byron,  Cole- 
ridge, Sou  they,  Crabbe,  Campbell,  Shelley,  Keats, 
&c,  are  gone  :  some  burst  to  shivers  by  their  own 
impetuous  motion ;  others,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
having  simply  ceased  to  shine.  Three  of  that 
cluster  yet  remain,  in  Wordsworth,  Moore,  and 
Montgomery.  Let  us,  without  absurdly  and 
malignantly  denying  merit  to  our  rising  lumina- 
ries, (some  of  whom,  such  as  Browning,  Tenny- 
son, and  Baillie,  we  hope  yet  to  see  emulating  the 
very  highest  of  the  departed,)  with  peculiar  ten- 
derness cherish  these,  both  for  their  own  sakes, 
and  as  still  linking  us  to  a  period  in  our  literary 
history  so  splendid. 


From  FrMer1!  Magazine. 
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VOLS.  II.  AND  m. 

My  dear  Marquis,  I  may  now  say  (for  having 
ventured  to  address  you  once,  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
grown  quite  familiar  with  you) — well,  then,  my 
bid,  to  resume  the  thread  of  the  little  discourse 
broken  off  last  month,  do  you  know  that,  consider- 
ing the  excellence  of  the  theme  I  proposed  to  you, 
and,  perhaps,  of  my  own  manner  of  handling  it — 
but  that  is  not  for  an  author,  but  a  kind  British  pub- 
lic to  decide — I  feel  quite  sorry  that  I  ever  let  it 
slip,  or  allowed  myself  to  compress  into  a  few 
magazine  pages,  matter  which  might  fill  many 
magazines — many  volumes— a  romance  teeming 
with  noble  subjects  of  chivalry  and  adventure ; 
which  might  equal  in  length  with  Clarissa  Harlowe, 
and  in  thriving  dramatic  interest  the  best  of  our 
own  productions.  But  the  deed  is  done  now.  The 
goose  is  slaughtered,  as  it  were,  that  might  have 
laid  many  golden  egps :  let  us  fall  too,  since  he  is 
dead,  and  eat  him  with  as  much  relish  as  may  be. 

Well,  then.  In  my  last,  if  you  remember,  I 
only  alluded  cursorily  to  the  death  of  Arthur, 
duke  of  Brittany,  whose  murder  by  bis  uncle, 
King  John,  is  a  subject  so  full  of  interest,  that  I  am 
surprised  nobody  has  taken  it  up.  The  late  Mr. 
Shakspeare,  indeed  has  touched  it;  but  how 
slightly,  and  in  how  trivial  a  manner !  Why  a 
man  knowing  the  mystery  of  novel-spinning,  might 
have  been  whole  volumes  killing  that  young  prince. 
His  escapes,  his  hopes,  his  young  loves,  his  battles, 
his  surprise,  his  defeat,  his  lingering  agony,  and 
ultimate  downfall,  might  go  through  a  set  of  chan- 


ters of  interest  so  thrilling,  that  they  should  almost 
turn  your  hair  gray  with  excitement  and  terror. 

In  a  rare  historical  work,  with  which  I  have  had 
the  good  luck  to  fall  in  at  the  Britannic  Museum, 
and  written  in  his  early  days  by  the  celebrated  Sir 
Hume,  Lord  of  Montrose,  and  electrifying  our 
chamber  of  deputies  with  the  thunder  of  his  male 
and  vigorous  word — in  Sir  Hume's  History  of  Eng- 
land I  find  the  following  notice  of  the  above- 
named  Prince  Arthur  and  nis  uncle : — 

"  The  young  Duke  of  Brittany,  who  was  now 
rising  to  man's  estate,  now  joined  the  French  army, 
which  had  begun  hostilities  against  the  king  of 
England.  He  was  received  with  great  distinction 
by  Philip ;  was  knighted  by  him,  espoused  his 
daughter  Mary,  and  was  invested,  not  only  in  the 
duchy  of  Brittany,  but  in  the  counties  of  Anjou 
and  Mayne,  which  he  had  formerly  resigned  to  his 
uncle.  Every  attempt  succeeded  with  the  allies. 
Tillieres  and  ooutavant  were  taken  by  Philip  after 
making  a  feeble  defence.  Mortemar  and  Lyon  fell 
into  his  hands  almost  without  resistance.  The 
prince  next  invested  Goudmai,  and  succeeded  in 
making  himself  master  pf  that  important  fortress. 
The  progress  of  the  prince  was  rapid,  but  an  event 
happened  which  turned  the  scales  in  the  favor  of 
John,  and  gave  him  a  decided  superiority  over  his 
enemies. 

"  Young  Arthur,  fond  of  military  renown,  had 
broken  into  Poictou,  at  the  head  of  a  small  army, 
and  passing  near  Mirabeau,  he  heard  that  his 
grandmother,  Queen  Eleanor,  who  had  always  op- 
posed his  interests,  was  lodged  in  that  place,  and 
was  protected  by  a  weak  garrison  and  ruinous  forti- 
fications. He  immediately  determined  to  lay  siege 
to  the  fortress,  and  make  himself  master  of  her  per- 
son. But  John,  roused  from  his  indolence  by  so 
pressing  an  occasion,  collected  an  army  of  English 
and  Brabaneons,  and  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the 
queen-mother.  He  fell  on  Arthur's  camp  before 
that  prince  was  aware  of  the  danger ;  dispersed  his 
army :  took  him  prisoner  together  with  the  most 
considerable  of  the  revolted  barons,  and  returned  in 
triumph  to  Normandy.  The  greater  part  of  the 
prisoners  were  sent  to  Normandy,  but  Arthur  was 
shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Falaise. 

"The  king  had  here  a  conference  with  his 
nephew,  represented  to  him  the  folly  of  his  preten- 
sions, and  required  him  to  renounce  the  French 
alliance.  But  the  brave  though  imprudent  youth, 
rendered  more  haughty  by  misfortunes,  maintained 
the  justice  of  his  cause ;  asserted  his  claim  not  only 
to  the  French  provinces,  but  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  in  his  turn  required  the  king  to  restore 
the  son  of  his  elder  brother  to  the  possession  of  his 
inheritance.  John,  sensible  from  these  symptoms 
of  spirit  that  the  young  prince,  though  now  a  pris- 
oner, might  hereafter  prove  a  dangerous  enemy,  de- 
termined to  prevent  all  future  peril  by  despatching 
his  nephew,  and  Arthur  was  never  more  heard  of. 
*  *  *  The  king,  it  is  said,  first  proposed  to 
William  de  la  Bray,  one  of  his  servants,  to  despatch 
Arthur :  but  William  replied,  that  he  was  a  gentle- 
man, not  a  hangman ;  and  positively  refused  com- 
pliance. Another  instrument  of  murder  was  found, 
and  was  despatched  with  proper  orders  to  Falaise : 
but  Hubert  de  Bourg,  chamberlain  to  the  king,  and 
constable  of  the  castle,  feigning  that  he  himself 
would  execute  the  king's  mandate,  sent  back  the 
assassin,  spread  the  report  that  the  young  prince 
was  dead,  and  publicly  performed  all  the  ceremo- 
nies of  his  interment.  But  finding  that  the  Bretons 
vowed  revenge  for  the  murder,  and  that  all  the  re- 
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vohed  barons  persevered  more  obstinately  in  their 
rebellion,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  reveal  the  secret, 
and  to  inform  the  world  that  the  Duke  of  Britanny 
was  still  alive.  This  discovery  proved  fatal  to  the 
young  prince.  John  first  removed  him  to  the  castle 
of  Rouen,  (where  he  himself  was  living,  passing  his 
time  with  his  young  wife  in  all  sorts  of  indolence 
and  pleasure,)  and  coming  in  the  night  time,  ordered 
Arthur  to  be  brought  before  him.  The  young 
prince,  aware  of  his  danger,  and  now  more  subdued 
by  the  continuance  of  his  misfortunes  and  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before 
his  uncle  and  begged  for  mercy.  But  the  barbarous 
tyrant  making  no  reply,  stabbed  him  with  his  own 
hands ;  and,  fastening  a  stone  to  the  dead  body, 
threw  it  into  the  Seine." 

I  am  sure,  my  dear  lord,  you  will  see  that  it  is  not 
without  a  purpose  that  I  have  quoted  the  above 
passage  from  the  recondite  work  of  M.  Hume. 
See  what  a  scope  it  affords  to  the  novelist !  and  trace 
one  by  one  the  noble  scenes  which  with  common 
skill  and  perseverance  could  be  depicted. 

In  chapter  I.  (this  I  consider  vol.  ii.  of  the  Ivan- 
hoe continuation)  we  have  the  raising  of  the  stand- 
ard Ban  and  Arrier-ban ;  the  trooping  in  of  the 
Bretons ;  the  songs  of  the  Armorican  bards ;  the 
first  interview  between  Arthur  and  the  Princess 
Mary  of  France.  The  Desdichado  is  of  course 
the  go-between  in  all  these  matters  of  love  and 
polities. 

Chapter  EL  Young  Arthur  is  made  a  belted 
knight ;  the  watch  in  the  chapel ;  the  blessing  of 
the  arms ;  the  young  knight  sports  his  spurs  at  Bout- 
avant  and  Tillieres.  Fancy  the  way  in  which 
Ivanhoe,  Garth,  and  Wamba,  rescue  him  on  every 
occasion.  Vive  Dieuf  I  see  the  whole  scene,  the 
pride  and  pomp  of  chivalrous  war  represented  so 
clearly,  that  I  could  turn  off  hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  gallant  pages  in  the  description. 

Chapter  HI.  He  hears  of  his  grandmother  (that 
infernal  old  fiend)  at  Mirabeau ;  and  nothing  will 
suffice  him  but  posting  thither,  ventre-ti-terre,  in 
order  to  chastise  the  old  harridan.  In  vain  Ivanhoe 
remonstrates  and  says,  "  Reflect,  my  liege,  that  His 
your  grandmother,"  and  that  sort  of  thing.  The 
headstrong  prince  (whom  the  old  lady  used  to  whip 
most  unmercifully  in  his  youth)  will  go — and  to  his 
pmisntneni. 

The  grandmother,  I  would  suggest,  should  be  a 
most  frightful  and  disgusting  old  character;  and 
the  horror  inspired  by  her  vices  might  be  tempered 
whh  a  strong  dash  of  humor.  Comic  dialogue 
might  take  place  across  the  wall  between  the  be- 
sieged and  the  besiegers,  and  the  sarcasms  of  the 
old  beldam  (standing  shrieking  through  a  speaking- 
trumpet  on  the  western  donjon)  might  be  made 
to  tell  with  tremendous  effect.  I  always  think  it  is 
good  to  have  your  broad  farce  as  close  as  possible 
to  your  deep  tragedy.  In  fact,  Will  Shakspeare 
mtnself--**  our  Williams,"  as  Jules  Janin  calls  him 
—has  made  quite  a  jocular  play  of  this  King  John, 
and  the  monarch  himself,  in  spite  of  some  failings, 
quite  an  agreeable,  gentlemanlike  fellow.  Well, 
while  Prince  Arthur  and  his  grandmother  are  parley- 
ing across  the  wall  and  bandying  family  compli- 
ments, (which  I  need  not  tell  you  would  be  pretty 
bitter  between  the  son  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet  and 
that  disreputable  old  divorcee  of  a  dowager,  Queen 
Eleanor,)  up  comes  the  king  with  his  host  and 
talus  the  young  Arthur  prisoner  in  the  midst  of  the 
quarrel. 

The  interest  of  the  scene  will  be  redoubled  by 
an  interview  between  King  John,  the  prince,  and 


the  old  lady,  who  kindly  suggests  all  sorts  of  tor- 
ture for  her  grandson,  and  upon  his  ordering  het 
on  her  allegiance  to  kneel  down  and  acknowledge 
him  as  her  rightful  king,  snaps  her  snuffy  old  fin- 
gers in  his  face,  and  quite  does  away  with  the  ef- 
fect of  his  cfialeuretue  improvisation  upon  King 
John  himself.  This  is  Chapter  V.  It  ends  with 
special  instructions  on  the  dowager's  part  to  tor- 
ture and  do  away  with  young  Arthur;  and  the 
cortege  and  the  royal  prisoner  march  away  to  Rou- 
en, where  John's  young  queen  is  residing  with 
Lady  Rowena  and  a  number  of  English  ladies  in 
her  court. 

Chapter  VI.  A  description  of  the  pleasures, 
masques,  and  drunken  debaucheries  in  which  the 
hog  of  Rouen  wallows.  King  John  had  his  court 
there,  and  a  description  of  its  pleasures  will  read 
with  double  zest  from  the  contrast  of  the  fate  hang- 
ing over  young  Arthur.  Revelry  and  charapaigne, 
minstrels  and  fair  ladies,  in  the  first  floor ;  toads 
chains,  racks,  and  darkness,  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
basement.  But  what  call  have  I  to  point  out  to 
such  a  master  the  light  and  shade  of  the  novelist's 
art? 

By  the  way,  as  we  are  at  Rouen,  might  not  the 
grandmother  of  Joan  of  Arc  be  introduced  with 
good  effect  t  Nothing  would  be  more  easy  than 
for  her  to  prophesy  that  France  should,  ere  long, 
be  freed  from  the  dominion  of  the  Anglais ;  and 
die  or  be  disposed  of  afterwards.  These  prophe- 
cies, written  seven  or  eight  hundred  years  after- 
wards, are  always,  I  need  not  say,  fulfilled  most 
accurately,  and  give  an  indescribable  air  of  know- 
ingness  to  a  writer  and  authenticity  to  a  narra- 
tive. 

Ivanhoe,  Garth,  and  Wamba,  are,  of  course, 
undergoing  every  variety  of  disguises  and  making 
the  most  frantic  exertions  to  liberate  the  interesting 
young  captive. 

If  the  death  of  Arthur  do  not  offer  a  good  theme 
for  Chapter  VII.,  there  is  no  use  in  writing  histori- 
cal romances  at  all.  Fancy  Hubert  de  Burgh  re- 
lenting, Arthur  flattering  himself  with  hopes  of  an 
escape.  Ivanhoe  and  his  friends  in  a  boat  at  the; 
water-port  of  the  castle,  ready  to  receive  the  young 
prince,  for  whose  flight  every  arrangement  haa 
been  made ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  breathless  in* 
terest  and  hurry  attendant  upon  the  plot  in  steps' 
King  John  and  kills  his  nephew  with  his  own: 
hands ! 

The  clocks  of  the  cathedral  and  St.  Ouen  were 
tolling  twelve.  The  cafe's  and  theatres  were 
closed.  The  burghers  had  retired  to  their  rest, 
and  the  city  was  enveloped  in  silence  and  darkness, 
as  the  Desdichado,  unmooring  his  shallop  from  the 
stairs  of  the  hostelry,  which  he  had  selected  for  his 
residence  by  reason  of  its  proximity  to  the  river, 
paddled  off  quietly  towards  the  castle.  Its  black 
enormous  towers  loomed  gloomily  against  the  mid- 
night sky ;  the  water  moaned  and  plashed  against 
the  huge  walls  and  buttresses  which  rose  up  gi- 
gantic out  of  the  stream,  and  the  stars  winked 
overhead.  The  banner  of  England  and  Normandy 
floated  lazily  from  the  topmost  donjon,  and,  save 
the  sentinel  who  paced  upon  his  watch  there,  his 
armor  glinting  faintly  in  the  starlight,  all  seemed 
asleep  in  the  royal  palace.  Beauty  in  her  bower t 
the  warrior  weary  of  carouse  or  battle,  the  states- 
man dreaming  of  chicane — all  slumbered — no,  not 
all.  One  red  light  flared  through  the  bars  of  one 
chamber.  Wilfrid  knew  it.  It  was  the  chamber 
where  the  young  prince  was  held  captive. 

The  red  light  was  reflected  into  the  Mack  stream 
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beneath,  and  flared  and  quivered  like  a  flaming 
sword  in  the  water. 

The  knight,  with  muffled  oars,  paddled  his  little 
bark  stealthily  under  that  casement,  and  looked 
every  moment  for  the  signal  agreed  upon,  and  for 
the  appearance  of  the  ladder  of  ropes,  with  which 
Gurth,  disguised  as  a  Carthusian  friar,  had  supplied 
the  prince  the  day  previous.  All  was  ready.  Raoul 
de  Frontignac  had  bribed  the  keeper  of  the  Paris 
gate ;  Bertrand  de  Clos  Vougeot  was  won  over, 
and  had  intoxicated  the  guard  there  ;  the  good 
knights,  Alured  d'Auriol  and  Philibert  de  Franco- 
ni,  were  in  waiting,  with  spare  horses  and  fifty 
trusty  lances.  Life— liberty — love — the  crown  of 
England,  were  awaiting  the  fair-haired  boy,  a  pris- 
oner in  yonder  chamber ! 

One  o'clock  struck,  but  the  signal  was  not  given, 
and  the  Desdichado  grew  anxious.  Shadows 
passed  before  the  light  in  the  chamber  above — 
passed  rapidly ;  he  thought  he  heard  a  cry— a 
scuffle — a  scream!  "It  is  the  turnkey  that  they 
are  slaying,"  thought  the  bold  knight,  Wilfrid  of 
Ivanhoe,  and  pitied  the  poor  varlet  whose  death 
was  unavoidable.  Half  past  one  struck,  and  a  fig- 
ure came  to  the  window.  "  St.  Waltheof  be 
praised!"  said  the  knight,  inaudibly,  as  he  clung 
to  a  cranny  in  the  masonry  under  the  casement, 
and  awaited  the  fall  of  the  expected  rope-ladder. 

"  By  St.  Peter's  teeth,"  said  a  voice  from  the 
window,  "  the  springald  had  sawed  the  stanchions 
of  the  window,  too!"  and  loosening  a  bar,  he 
flung  it  into  the  river.  It  passed  within  an  inch  of 
the  motionless  and  terror-stricken  Ivanhoe,  and 
sank  flashing  into  the  black  depths  of  the  Seine. 

Ivanhoe  recognized  the  harsh  and  brutal  voice ; 
the  plot  was  discovered,  and  by  John  of  Plantage- 
net!  Another  bar  followed  its  iron  companion, 
and  was  flung  into  the  stream ;  and  the  next  mo- 
ment a  mass,  as  of  something  in  a  sack,  was 
brought  to  the  window. 

"  The  old  witch  of  Domremv,  whom  we  burned 
yesterday,  prophesied  that  he  should  escape  by  this 
window,"  cried,  with  a  horrid  laughter,  the  same 
voice  which  had  thrilled  the  bosom  of  Ivanhoe ; 
11  and  by  it  my  fair  nephew  escapes.  Drop  him 
down,  good  De  Burgo :  laissez  passer  la  justice 
du  Roy." 

It  was  the  dead  body  of  Arthur  Plantagenet  that 
his  true  servitor  bore  to  the  shore. 

You,  perhaps,  do  not  comprehend  what  Arthur 
.  Plantagenet,  has  to  do  with  the  main  story  of  Ivan- 
hoe, and  Rebecca,  and  Rowena ;  but  this  can  be 
explained  in  a  twinkling,  and  it  will  be  seen  how 
necessary,  as  well  as  agreeable  and  interesting, 
such  an  episode  may  be  considered. 

Among  the  ladies-in-waiting  upon  John's  young 
queen,  we  have  mentioned  as  the  roost  correct  and 
distinguished  the  Lady  Rowena  of  Athelstane,  who 
discharged  her  duty  as  mistress  of  the  robes  to  her 
august  sovereign. 

When  the  death  of  the  princely  Arthur  became 
known,  as  it  was  by  the  agency  of  Sir  Wilfrid  of 
Ivanhoe,  who  bore  the  corpse  to  Philip  Augustus, 
proclaimed  King  John  of  England  a  traitor  and 
murderer,  and  nailed  his  glove  of  defiance  upon  his 
palace-door  before  he  carried  away  the  body  of  his 
young  victim,  such  a  storm  of  indignation  was 
raised  against  the  tyrant  who  had  done  the  deed, 
tJ  caused  that  dastardly  spirit  to  quail  with  rage 
and  fear.  All  the  courts  of  Christendom  proclaimed 
him  felon  ;  true  knights,  indignant,  threw  up  his 
•or vice,  and  the  nobles  scornfully  quitted  his  court. 

It  is  known  whit  the  brute  did  under  these  cir- 


cumstances* Furious  at  the  contumely  of  his  sub- 
jects, he  seized  hostages  wherever  he  could,  and 
demanded  that  the  eldest  sons  of  the  nobility 
should  be  brought  to  his  court.  Some  of  these 
noble  dames  refused  to  give  up  their  children  to  the 
dastardly  butcher  and  tyrant. 

"  Shall  I  give  him  my  son,  my  Cedric,"  said 
one,  "  that  he  may  slay  mm  like  his  nephew  Ar- 
thur?" 

This,  I  need  not  say,  was  the  Lady  Rowena ; 
and  now  you  begin  to  understand  how,  in  Chapter 
IX.,  she  naturally  comes  on  the  scene  again,  and 
that  she  is  drawing  pretty  near  to  the  end  of  her 
career.  The  Biographie  Universelle  says,  little 
knowing  that  Rowena  was  the  lady  in  question — 
"  La  fenvme  d*un  baron  au  quel  on  vint  faire  cette. 
dimande,  ripondit,  lLe  rot  pense-i-il  queje  confie- 
rai  monfils  tfc  un  honune  qui  a  hgorek  son  neveu  de 
sa  propre  main  ?  Jean  fit  enlevcr  la  mire  el  r en- 
fant el  la  kdssa  mourir  de  faim  dans  les  cachots." 

I  picture  to  myself,  with  a  painful  sympathy, 
Rowena  undergoing  this  disagreeable  sentence. 
All  her  virtues,  her  resolution,  her  chaste  energy, 
and  perseverance,  shine  with  redoubled  lustre  in 
this  brief  Chapter  X.,  in  which  her  sufferings  are 
described ;  and,  for  the  first  time  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  history,  I  feel  that  I  am  partial- 
ly reconciled  to  her.  While  she  is  languishing  in 
the  dungeon  of  the  castle,  Philip  Augustus  is  thun- 
dering revenge  at  the  gates  of  Rouen.  Wilfrid  of 
Ivanhoe,  seeking  for  the  blood  of  the  tyrant,  is 
foremost  in  battle,  storm,  and  scaladoe.  The  cas- 
tle is  carried  by  his  valor.  The  dastard  John  flies, 
after  a  cowardly  resistance,  and  gives  up  his  fair 
Duchy  of  Normandy,  that  had  been  held  by  the 
princes  of  his  race  for  three  hundred  years.  As 
Ivanhoe  and  his  hardy  companions  rush  np  the 
walls,  yelling  to  the  recreant  king  to  turn  and  de- 
fend himself  like  a  man,  the  scoundrel  flies,  and 
Ivanhoe  finds — what? — his  ex-wife  in  the  last 
stage  of  exhaustion,  lying  on  the  straw  of  Arthur's 
dungeon,  with  her  little  boy  in  her  arms.  She  has 
preserved  his  life  at  the  expense  of  her  own,  giv- 
ing him  the  whole  of  the  pittance  which  her  gaol- 
ers allowed  her,  and  perishing  herself  of  inanition. 

There  is  a  scene !  I  feel  as  if  I  have  made  it 
up,  as  it  were,  with  this  lady,  and  that  we  part  in 
peace  in  consequence  of  my  providing  her  with  so 
sublime  a  death-bed.  Fancy  Ivanhoe  rescuing 
her,  their  recognition,  the  faint  blush  upon  her 
worn  features,  the  pathetic  way  in  which  she  gives 
little  Cedric  in  charge  to  him,  and  his  promises  of 
protection. 

"  Wilfrid,  my  early  loved,"  slowly  gasped  she, 
removing  her  grey  hair  from  her  furrowed  temples, 
and  gazing  upon  her  boy  fondly  as  he  nestled  on 
I  van  hoe's  knee,  "  promise  me,  by  St.  Waltheof 
of  Templestowe — promise  me  one  boon." 

"  I  do,"  said  Ivanhoe,  clasping  the  boy,  and 
thinking  that  it  was  to  that  little  innocent  the  pro- 
mise was  intended  to  apply. 

"  By  St.  Waltheof?" 

"  By  St.  Waltheof!" 

"  Promise  me  that  you  will  never  marry  a 
Jewess !" 

"By  St.  Waltheof!"  cried  Ivanhoe,  "this  is 
too  much!  Rowena!"  But  he  felt  his  hand 
grasped  for  a  moment,  the  nerves  then  relaxed,  the 
pale  lip  ceased  to  quiver — she  was  dead  ! 

And  I  ask  any  man',  or  novelist,  whether  this  is 
not  a  satisfactory 
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Wbei  Sir  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe  had  restored  Ced- 
ric  to  his  father,  the  tipsy  thane,  Athelstane, 
England  had  no  farther  charms  for  him,  and  a 
residence  in  that  island  was  rendered  the  less 
agreeable  by  the  certainty  that  King  John  would 
hang  him  if  ever  he  could  lay  hands  on  the 
faithful  follower  of  King  Richard  and  Prince 
Arthur. 

But  there  was  always  in  those  days  a  home  and 
occupation  for  a  brave  and  pious  knight.  A  saddle 
on  a  gallant  war-horse,  a  pitched  field  against  the 
Moors,  a  lance  wherewith  to  spit  a  turbaned  infi- 
del, or  a  road  to  Paradise  carved  out  by  his  scime- 
tar — these  were  the  height  of  the  ambition  of  good 
and  religious  warriors ;  and  so  renowned  a  cham- 
pion as  Sir  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe  was  sure  to  be  well 
received  wherever  blows  were  stricken  for  the 
cause  of  Christendom.  Even  among  the  dark 
Templars,  he  who  had  twice  overcome  the  most 
famous  lance  of  their  order  was  a  respected  though 
not  a  welcome  guest ;  but  among  the  opposition 
company  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  he  was  ad- 
mired and  courted  beyond  measure ;  and  always 
affect  ioning  that  order,  which  offered  him,  indeed, 
its  first  rank  and  commanderies,  he  did  much  good 
service,  fighting  in  their  ranks  for  the  glory  of 
Heaven  and  St.  Waltheof,  and  slew  many  thou- 
sands of  the  heathen  in  Prussia,  Poland,  and  those 
savage  northern  countries.  The  only  fault  that 
the  great  and  gallant  though  severe  and  ascetic 
Folko  of  Heydenbraten,  the  chief  of  the  orde£  of 
St.  John,  round  with  the  melancholy  wamor, 
whose  lance  did  such  good  service  to  the  cross, 
was,  that  he  did  not  persecute  the  Jews  as  so 
religious  a  knight  should.  He  let  off  sundry  cap- 
tives of  that  persuasion  whom  he  had  taken  with 
his  sword  and  his  spear,  saved  others  from  torture, 
and  actually  ransomed  the  two  last  grinders  of  a 
venerable  rabbi,  (that  Roger  de  Cartright,  an  Eng- 
lish knight  of  the  order,  was  about  to  extort  from 
the  elderly  Israelite,)  with  a  hundred  crowns  and 
a  gimmal  ring,  which  were  all  the  property  he 
possessed.  Whenever  he  so  ransomed  or  benefited 
one  of  this  religion,  he  would  moreover  give  them 
a  little  token  or  a  message,  (were  the  good  knight 
out  of  money,)  saying,  "  Take  this  token,  and  re- 
member this  deed  was  done  by  Wilfrid  the  Disin- 
herited, for  ihe  services  whilom©  rendered  to  him 
by  Rebecca,  the  daughter  of  Isaac  of  York !")  So 
among  themselves,  and  in  their  meetings  and  syna- 
gogues, and  in  their  restless  travels  from  land  to 
and,  when  they  of  Jewry  cursed  and  reviled  all 
Christians,  as  such  abominable  heathens  will,  they 
nevertheless  excepted  the  name  of  the  Desdichado, 
or  the  doubly-disinherited  as  he  now  was,  the  Des- 
dichado-Doblado. 

While  he  was  thus  making  war  against  the 
northern  infidels,  news  was  carried  all  over  Chris- 
tendom of  a  catastrophe  which  had  befallen  the 
good  cause  in  the  south  of  Europe,  where  the 
Spanish  Christians  had  met  with  such  a  defeat  and 
massacre  at  the  hands  of  the  Moon,  as  had  never 
been  known  in  the  proudest  dayB  of  Salad  in. 

Thursday,  the  9th  of  Shaban,  in  the  605th  year 
of  the  Hejira,  is  known  all  over  the  West  as  the 
aimm-aJ-ark,  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Alarcos, 
gained  over  the  Christians  by  the  Moslems  of  An- 
dalus,  on  which  fatal  day  Christendom  suffered  a 
defeat  so  signal,  that  it  was  feared  the  Spanish 
Peninsula  would  be  entirely  wrested  away  from  the 
dominion  of  the  cross.  On  that  day  the  Franks 
lost  150,000  men  and  30,000  prisoners.  A  man- 
slave  sold  among  the  unbelievers  for  a  dirhem  ;  a 


donkey,  for  the  same ;  a  sword,  half-a-dirhem ;  a 
horse,  five  dirheros.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
these  various  sorts  of  booty  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  triumphant  followers  of  Yakoob-al-Mansoor. 
Curses  on  his  head  !  But  he  was  a  brave  warrior, 
and  the  Christians  before  him  seemed  to  forget  that 
they  were  the  descendants  of  the  brave  Cid,  the 
Kanbitoor,  as  the  Moorish  hounds  (in  their  jargon) 
denominated  the  famous  Campeador.' 

A  general  move  for  the  rescue  of  the  faithful  in 
Spain — a  crusade  against  the  infidels  triumphing 
there,  was  preached  throughout  Europe  by  all  the 
most  eloquent  clergy  ;  and  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  valorous  knights  and  nobles,  accompanied 
by  well-meaning  varlets  and  vassals  of  the  lower 
sort,  trooped  from  all  sides  to  the  rescue.  The 
straits  of  Gibel-al-tarif,  at  which  spot  the  Moor, 
passing  from  Barbary,  first  planted  his  accursed 
foot  on  the  Christian  soil,  were  crowded  with  the 
galleys  of  the  Templars  and  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,  who  flung  succors  into  the  menaced  king- 
doms of  the  Peninsula ;  the  inland  sea  swarmed 
with  their  ships  hasting  from  their  forts  and 
islands,  from  Rhodes  and  Byzantium,  from  Jaffa 
and  Askalon.  The  Pvrenean  peaks  beheld  the 
pennons  and  glittered  with  the  armor  of  the  knighta 
marching  out  of  France  into  Spain ;  the  —  But 
it  is  manifest  that  if  we  go  on  giving  a  full  descrip- 
tion in  the  best  manner  of  historical  novels,  this 
Magazine  will  never  be  able  to  contain  the  last 
volume  of  Ivanhoe,  whereof  I  think  you  begin  to 
perceive  what  is  the  nature  of  the  conclusion.  Sup- 
pose Ivanhoe  has  taken  shipping  in  Germany — 
from  Bohemia  say — and  has  landed  safely  in  Va- 
lencia, like  a  good  Christian  knight,  and  is  busy  in 
robbing,  killing,  and  pillaging  the  Moors  there,  the 
deuce  is  in  it,  if,  with  historical  disquisitions  and 
picturesque  descriptions,  we  may  not  get  through 
half  a  volume,  leaving  but  one  half  more  for  the 

main  business  of  the  whole  romance. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  escalade  successful,  and  the  Moorish  garri- 
son of  Xixona  put  to  the  sword,  the  good  knight-, 
Sir  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe,  took  no  further  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  conquerors  of  that  ill-fat  3d 
place.  A  scene  of  horrible  massacre  and  frightful' 
reprisals  ensued,  and  the  Christian  warriors,  hot 
with  victory  and  flushed  with  slaughter,  were,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  as  savage  in  their  hour  of  triumph  as 
ever  their  heathen  enemies  had  been.  Among  the 
most  violent  and  least  scrupulous  was  the  ferocious  • 
knight  of  Saint  Iago,  Don  Beltran  de  Cuchilla  y 
Trabuco  y  Espada  y  Espelon  ;  raging  through  the 
vanquished  city  like  a  demon,  he  slaughtered  indis- 
criminately all  those  infidels  of  both  sexes  whose 
wealth  did  not  tempt  him  to  a  ransom,  or  whose 
beauty  did  not  reserve  them  for  more  frightful 
calamities  than  death.  The  slaughter  over,  Don 
Beltran  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  Albaycen,. 
where  the  Alfaqui  had  lived  who  had  so  narrowly 
escaped  the  sword  of  Ivanhoe  ;  but  the  wealth,  the 
treasure,  the  slaves,  and  the  family  of  the  fugitive* 
chieftain,  were  left  in  possession  of  the  conqueror 
of  Xixona.  Among  the  treasures  Don  Beltran 
recognized  with  a  savage  joy  the  coat-armors  and 
ornaments  of  many  brave  and  unfortunate  com- 
panions-in-arms  who  had  fallen  in  the  fatal  battle 
of  Alarcos.  The  sight  of  those  bloody  relics  added 
fury  to  his  cruel  disposition,  and  served  to  steel  a 
heart  already  but  little  disposed  to  sentiments  of 
mercy. 

Three  days  after  the  sack  and  plunder  of  the 
place  Don  Beltran  was  seated  in  the  haU-eourA 
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lately  occupied  by  the  proad  Alfaqui,  lying  in  his 
divan,  dressed  in  his  rich  robes,  the  fountains  play- 
ing in  the  centre,  the  slaves  of  the  Moor  minister- 
ing to  his  scarred  and  rugged  Christian  conqueror. 
Some  fanned  him  with  peacock's  pinions,  some 
danced  before  him,  some  sang  Moors'  melodies  to 
the  plaintive  notes  of  a  guzla,  one— it  was  the  only 
daughter  of  the  Moor's  old  age,  the  young  Zutulbe, 
a  rosebud  of  beauty — sat  weeping  in  a  corner  of 
the  gilded  hall,  weeping  for  her  slain  brethren,  the 
pride  of  Moslem  chivalry,  whose  heads  were  black- 
ening in  the  blazing  sunshine  on  the  portals  with- 
out, and  for  her  father,  whose  home  had  been  thus 
made  desolate. 

He  and  his  guest,  the  English  knight  Sir  Wil- 
frid, were  playing  at  chess,  a  favorite  amusement 
with  the  chivalry  of  the  period,  when  a  messenger 
was  announced  from  Valencia,  to  treat,  if  possible, 
for  the  ransom  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  Alfa- 
qui's family.  A  grim  smile  lighted  up  Don  Bel- 
tran's  features  as  he  bade  the  black  slave  admit  the 
messenger.  He  entered.  By  his  costume  it  was 
at  once  seen  that  the  bearer  of  the  flag  of  truce 
was  a  Jew — the  people  were  employed  continually 
then  as  ambassadors  between  the  two  races  at  war 
in  Spain. 

"  I  come,"  said  the  old  Jew,  (in  a  voice  which 
made  Sir  Wilfrid  start,) "  from  my  lord  the  Alfaqui 
to  my  noble  seftor,  the  invincible  Don  Beltran  de 
Cuchilla,  to  treat  for  the  ransom  of  the  Moor's 
only  daughter,  the  child  of  his  old  age  and  the 
pearl  of  his  affection." 

"  A  pearl  is  a  valuable  jewel,  Hebrew.  What 
does  the  Moorish  dog  bid  for  her?"  asked  Don 
Beltran,  still  smiling  grimly. 

"  The  Alraoui  offers  100,000  dinars,  twenty- 
four  horses  with  their  caparisons,  twenty-four  suits 
of  plate-armor,  and  diamonds  and  rubies  to  the 
amount  of  100,000  dinars." 

"  Ho,  slaves!"  roared  Don  Beltran,  "  show  the 
Jew  my  treasury  of  gold.  How  many  hundred 
thousand  pieces  are  there?"  And  ten  enormous 
chests  were  produced  in  which  the  accountant 
counted  1000  bags  of  100Q  derhems  each,  and  dis- 
played several  caskets  of  jewels  containing  such  a 
treasure  of  rubies,  smaragds,  diamonds,  and 
jacinths,  as  made  the  eyes  of  the  aged  ambassador 
twinkle  with  avarice. 

"How  many  horses  are  there  in  my  stable?" 
continued  Don  Beltran  ;  and  Muby,  the  master  of 
the  horse,  numbered  three  hundred  fully  capari- 
soned ;  and  there  was,  likewise,  armor  of  the 
richest  sort  for  as  many  cavaliers,  who  followed 
the  banner  of  this  doughty  captain. 

"  I  want  neither  money  nor  armor,"  said  the 
ferocious  knight ;  "  tell  this  to  the  Alfaqui,  Jew. 
And  I  will  keep  the  child,  his  daughter,  to  serve 
the  messes  for  my  dogs,  and  clean  the  platters  for 
my  scullions." 

"  Deprive  not  the  old  man  of  his  child,"  here 
interposed  the  knight  of  Ivanhoe ;  "  bethink  thee, 
brave  Don  Beltran,  she  is  but  an  infant  in 
years." 

"  She  is  my  captive.  Sir  Knight,"  replied  the 
surly  Don  Beltran ;  "  I  will  do  with  my  own  as 
becomes  me." 

"Take  900,000  dirhems!"  cried  the  Jew; 
"  more !— anything !  The  Alfaqui  will  give  his 
>ife  for  his  child!" 

"  Come  hither,  Zutulbe !— come  hither,  thou 
Moorish  pearl !"  yelled  the  ferocious  warrior ; 
"come  closer,  my  pretty  black-eyed   houri  of 


heathenism !  Hast  heard  the  name  of  Beltran  de 
EspadayTrabuco?" 

"There  were  three  brothers  of  that  name  at 
Alarcos,  and  my  brothers  slew  the  Christian 
does !"  said  the  proud  young  girl,  looking  boldly 
at  Don  Beltran,  who  foamed  with  rage. 

"  The  Moors  butchered  my  mother  and  her  little 
ones  at  midnight,  in  our  castle  of  Murcia,"  Beltran 
said. 

"  Thy  father  fled  like  a  craven,  as  thou  didst, 
Don  Beltran !"  cried  the  high-spirited  girl. 

"  By  Saint  Iago,  this  is  too  much !"  screamed 
the  infuriated  nobleman  ;  and  the  next  moment 
there  was  a  shriek,  and  the  maiden  fell  to  the 
ground  with  Don  Beltran 's  dagger  in  her  side. 

"Death  is  better  than  dishonor!"  cried  the 
child,  rolling  on  the  blood-stained  marble  pave- 
ment. "  I — I  spit  upon  thee,  dog  of  a  Christian  !" 
and  with  this,  and  with  a  savage  laugh,  she  fell 
back  and  died. 

"  Bear  back  this  news,  Jew,  to  the  Alfaqui," 
howled  the  Don,  spurning  the  beauteous  corpse 
with  his  foot.  "  I  would  not  have  ransomed  her 
for  all  the  gold  in  Barbary  !"  And  shuddering, 
the  old  Jew  left  the  apartment,  which  Ivanhoe 
quitted  likewise. 

When  they  were  in  the  outer  court,  the  knight 
said  to  the  Jew,  "  Isaac  of  York,  dost  thou  not 
know  me?"  and  threw  back  his  hood,  and  looked 
at  the  old  man. 

The  old  Jew  stared  wildly,  rushed  forward,  as 
if  to  seize  his  hand,  then  started  back,  trembling 
convulsively,  and  clutching  his  withered  hands 
over  his  face,  said,  with  a  burst  of  grief,  "  Sir 
Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe  ! — no,  no ! — I  do  not  know 
thee !" 

"  Holy  mother !  what  has  chanced?"  said  Ivan- 
hoe, in  his  turn  becoming  ghastly  pale ;  "  where 
is  thy  daughter — where  is  Rebecca?" 

"  Away  from  me!"  said  the  old  Jew,  tottering, 

"  away !  Rebecca  is — dead  !" 

*  •  •  •  * 

When  the  disinherited  knight  heard  that  fatal 
announcement,  he  fell  to  the  ground  senseless,  and 
was  for  some  days  as  one  perfectly  distraught  with 
grief.  He  took  no  nourishment  and  uttered  no 
word.  For  weeks  he  did  not  relapse  out  of  his 
moody  silence,  and  when  he  came  partially  to  him- 
self again,  it  was  to  bid  his  people  to  horse,  in  a 
hollow  voice,  and  to  make  a  foray  against  the 
Moors.  Day  after  day  he  issued  out  against  these 
infidels,  and  did  nought  but  slay  and  slay.  He 
took  no  plunder  as  other  knights  did,  but  left  that 
to  his  followers ;  he  uttered  no  war-cry,  as  was 
the  manner  of  chivalry,  and  he  gave  no  quarter,  in- 
somuch that  the  "  silent  knight"  became  the  dread 
of  all  the  Paynims  of  Granada  and  Andalusia,  and 
more  fell  by  his  lance  than  by  that  of  any  the 
most  clamorous  captain  of  a  troop  in  arms  against 

them. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  must  now  turn  to  Valencia,  which  had  been 
conquered  by  the  Moors  from  the  descendants  of 
the  Cid,  and  of  which,  as  space  is  valuable,  we 
will  omit  all  antiquarian  description.  The  ensuing 
chapter  may  be  flavored  with  this,  A  discrilion,  as 
the  cookery-books  say ;  but  the  fact  is,  we  have 
metal  more  attractive  in  Valencia,  where  Rebecca 
is  no  more  dead  than  you  and  I ;  on  the  contrary, 
she  is  more  beautiful  than  ever,  and  more  melan- 
choly too.  The  dear  creature  !  her  lot  in  life  was 
sadness,  and  yet  I  feel  quite  glad  again  as  (in 
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imagination)  I  catch  a  glimpse  once  more  of  her 
sweet  noble  face. 

What  had  caused  old  Isaac  to  start  so,  and  tell 
such  ao  abominable  fib  to  Ivanhoe  about  his  daugh- 
ter f  The  fact  is,  that  she  had  turned  Christian.  Now 
that  she  was  among  her  own  people,  and  never 
thought  to  see  her  dear  champion  more,  the  poor 
girl  declared  her  convictions,  and  owned  that  she 
wu  of  the  religion  of  Ivanhoe. 

I  propose  to  make  a  grand  scene  of  this  an- 
nouncement. Some  young  men  of  her  people  are 
proposed  to  her  for  husbands.  She  scorns  Ben 
Moses ;  she  dismisses  Ben  Houndsditch  ;  she  turns 
away  with  loathing  from  Ben  Minories ;  and  when 
pressed  by  her  father  and  friends  in  a  solemn  con- 
vocation, declares  herself  a  convert.  Fancy  the 
yelling  of  the  Rabbins,  the  rage  of  her  father,  the 
fury  of  the  old  female  Hebrews,  and  the  general 
scandal  of  Jewry.  She  is  persecuted  ;  but  does 
she  yield?  Not  a  jot.  When  did  such  a  true 
heart  yield  to  persecution  ?  She  has  received  num- 
bers of  the  messages  which  Wilfrid  has  sent  by  the 
Jews  he  relieved ;  has  heard  in  many  quarters  of 
his  prowess  and  virtue ;  cherishes  one  of  the  tokens 
which  he  sent,  and  which  young  Bevis  Marks,  the 
Prussian  Israelite,  had  brought,  (to  be  sure  the 
stooe  in  the  ring  turned  out  to  be  glass,  and  was 
not  worth  twopence  halfpenny  ;)  but  she  loves  this 
glass  ring  more  than  her  father's  best  diamonds ; 
and  I  do  not  choose  to  describe  how  long  she  has 
wept  over  it,  and  kissed  it,  and  worn  it. 

She  was  consigned  to  bread  and  water  in  a  back 
room  of  the  Ghetto  of  Valencia ;  and  this  is  why 
her  father  took  such  a  dislike  to  Ivanhoe,  and  an* 
nounced  the  death  of  his  daughter. 

If  it  is  wished  to  spin  out  the  novel,  what  is 
easier  than  to  cause  Ahou-Abdallah-Moharamed, 
who  succeeded  his  gallant  father,  Jakoob-Alman- 
soor,  as  I  read  in  the  Arabian  history  of  £1 
Makary,  to  fall  in  love  with  the  Jewish  maid,  and 
propose  to  make  her  the  first  of  his  wives  1  but  this 
I  leaie  to  your  own  better  judgment.  Meanwhile, 
it  is  clear  that  events  are  drawing  to  their  conclu- 
sion. The  same  historian  recounts  how  at  the 
famous  battle  of  Al  Akab,  called  by  the  Spaniards 
las  Navas,  the  Christians  retrieved  their  defeat  at 
Alarcos ;  and  killed  absolutely  half  a  million  of 
Mahommedans.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
of  these,  of  coarse  Don  Wilfrid  took  to  his  own 
lance;  and  became  rather  easier  in  spirits  after 
that  famous  feat  of  arms.  Soon  after  that  King 
Don  Jayme  of  Aragon  hid  siege  to  Valencia;  and 
oow  I  think  all  things  are  pretty  clear. 

Who  is  the  first  on  the  wall,  and  who  hurls 
down  the  green  standard  of  the  Prophet  ?  Who 
chops  off  the  head  of  the  Emir  Abou-Whatdyecal- 
lem  ?  Who,  attracted  to  the  Jewish  quarter  by  the 
shrieks  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  being  butchered 
by  the  Spanish  soldiery,  passes  over  a  threshold 
(where  he  finds  old  Isaac  of  York,  igorgi  on  the 
threshold  by  the  way,)  and  into  the  back-kitchen, 
where  for  many  years  in  solitary  confinement  has 
pined  Rebecca — who  but  Ivanhoe  1  I  shall  not  de- 
scribe that  scene  of  recognition,  though  I  declare  I 
im  quite  affected  as  I  think  of  it,  and  have  thought 
of  it  any  time  these  five-and-twenty  years— ever 
since  as  a  boy  at  school  I  commenced  the  noble 
study  of  novels— ever  since  when,  lying  on  sunny 
doses  of  half-holydays,  the  fair  chivalrous  figures 
sad  beautiful  shapes  of  knights  and  ladies  were 
risible  to  me— ever  since  I  grew  to  love  Rebecca, 
that  sweetest  creature  of  the  poetic  world,  and 
Wed  to  see  her  righted. 

That  she  and  Ivanhoe  were  married  follows  of 


course,  for  Bowena's  promise  extorted  from  him 
was,  that  he  would  never  wed  a  Jewess.  Married 
I  am  sure  they  were,  and  adopted  little  Cedric, 
whose  father  had  drunk  away  all  his  fortune  ;  but 
I  don't  think  they  had  any  other  children,  or  were 
subsequently  very  boisterously  happy.  Of  some 
sorts  of  happiness  melancholy  is  a  characteristic, 
and  I  think  these  were  a  solemn  pair,  and  died 
rather  early. 

Ah  l'heureux  temps  que  celui  de  ces  fables !  *  # 
Le  raisonner  aujourdhui  s'aocreMiie', 
On  court,  helas !  aprds  la  virile* ! 
Ah  croyez  moi  l'erreur  a  son  mlrite." 

With  which  remarks  from  Voltaire 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

M.  the  Marquis'  most  devoted  admirer, 

M.  A.  Titmarsh. 
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f We  copy  from  the  New  York  Tribune  the  following 
notice  of  a  work  which  deserves  all  that  is  here  said  of 
it.  The  Reviews  which  Miss  Fuller  contributed  to  that 
paper  were  marked  with  a  star;  and  we  have  often 
admired  not  only  their  great  merit,  but  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  were  produced.] 

Papers  on  Literature  and  Art:  By  S.  Margaret 
Fuller.  Parts  I.,  II.  (pp.  164,  183,  12mo.) 
Wiley  &  Putnam's  Library  of  American  Books, 
Nos.  19,  20. 

The  simple  statement  that  a  selection  of  Marga- 
ret Fuller's  writings  has  been  submitted  to  the 
public,  is  perhaps  all  that  is  appropriate  in  these 
columns.  Their  author  is  so  widely  known  as  long 
presiding  over  the  literary  department  of  the  Tri- 
bune, as  is  also  the  fact  that,  tbongh  at  present  in 
Europe,  her  connection  with  this  journal  is  un- 
broken, but  will  be  maintained  through  a  series  of 
letters  from  the  Old  World,  that  to  speak  of  her 
and  of  these  volumes  as  we  think  they  merit  might 
be  plausibly  regarded  as  indirect  commendation  of 
our  own  columns.  A  few  words  with  regard  to 
some  of  her  prominent  characteristics  are  all  we 
shall  profiler. 

Marked  individuality,  true  independence,  we 
reckon  first  among  these.  Sympathizing  freely 
with  all  lofty  and  generous  aims,  Miss  Fuller  be- 
longs to  no  sect,  to  no  party,  to  no  school  in  litera- 
ture or  philanthropic  effort.  You  rarely  perceive, 
from  her  writings  themselves,  that  it  is  a  woman 
who  speaks  to  you,  though,  if  reminded  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, you  find  nothing  inconsistent  therewith. 
You  meet  no  especial  display  of  delicacy  or  senti- 
ment, but  the  lucid  -and  vigorous  outpouring  of  a 
clear,  cultivated,  lofty  human  intellect,  enriched  by 
a  thoughtful  observation  of  life  and  the  amplest 
acquaintance  with  literature.  Each  sentence  em- 
bodies an  idea,  which  has  not  been  entrusted  to 
paper  until  maturely  considered  and  deemed  fit  to 
stand  as  its  own  apology.  The  occasional  blem- 
ishes or  obscurities  of  style  are  recognized  as  pro- 
ceeding from  anything  else  than  haste  or  inatten- 
tion— perhaps  rather  from  an  undue  attention  to 
the  thought,  which  is  so  vividly  present  to  the 
writer's  mind  that  the  possibility  of  the  words  em- 
ployed failing  to  convey  it  exactly  to  the  reader 
does  not  suggest  itself.  We  think  few  men  are, 
we  are  sure  no  woman  now  in  America  is,  so  well 
calculated  to  discharge  worthily  and  usefully  the 
duties  of  a  critic  as  she.  The  extent  of  her 
acquaintance  with  literature,  especially  that  of 
modern  continental  Europe,  the  habit  of  indepen- 
dent investigation  and  untrammeled  judgment,  give 
to  her  critical  essays  a  value  which  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  I. 

In  the  common  style  of  colloquial  intercourse  to 
be  met  with  m  what  is  usually  denominated  general 
society— namely,  that  periodical  collision  of  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  of  which  a  large  majority  repeat 
what  they  hear,  and  a  small  minority  think  what 
they  say,  and  those  by  no  means  all  think  rightly — 
it  naturally  follows  that  the  emptiest  sophistries 
will  pass  current  equally  as  well  as  the  profoundest 
truths — nay,  generally  much  better ;  as,  like  all 
meretricious  imitations,  they  are  most  calculated  to 
please  common  eyes  at  first  sight.  A  favorite 
futility  which,  as  such,  has  doubtless  never  been 
out  of  vogue  at  any  time,  but  which  from  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  age  enters  largely  into  the 
small-talk  of  respectable  people  of  the  present  day, 
consists  in  extolling  the  simplicity  which  accompa- 
nies a  state  of  nature,  ana  lamenting  the  refine- 
ments which  follow  in  the  train  of  civilization. 
Implying  by  the  first,  that  fabulous  purity,  when 
"  wild  in  the  woods  the  noble  savage  ran  ;"  and 
by  the  second,  those  perverted  luxunes  to  which  a 
false  cultivation  has  given  birth  ;  and  thus  contriv- 
ing to  give  in  one  breath  a  wrong  idea  to  a  right 
definition,  and  a  wrong  definition  to  a  right  idea. 

The  simplicity  of  savage  life !  God  help  the 
poor  creatures !  Where  is  there  the  most  perverted 
artificiality  of  the  falsest  and  foulest  civilization 
that  can  for  one  instant  be  compared  with  it  ?  If 
there  be  a  state  of  society  where  it  seems  to  have 
become  natural  to  man  to  outrage  Nature ;  if 
there  be  a  scene  on  which  the  angels  of  heaven 
must  gaze  with  tears  of  pity — if  so  keen  a  pang  as 
that  of  a  helpless  sympathy  be  permitted  to  mingle 
with  their  bliss ;— it  is  when  the  brute  force  and 
the  brute  will  of  uncivilised  man  are  left  to  riot 
without  control— when  not  his  nature,  but  its  cor- 
ruption, is  the  law  of  his  life. 

Even  in  those  countries  where  the  lowest  orders 
of  peasantry  are  nominally  civilized,  because  nomi- 
nally Christianized,  but  where  want,  oppression, 
and  ignorance  leave  them  but  a  degree  better  than 
the  savage,  the  same  facts  support  the  same  argu- 
ments. The  simplest  comforts,  within  every  one's 
reach,  are  the  last  they  care  for — the  natural  affec- 
tions within  every  heart,  the  last  they  indulge — 
their  habits  are  senseless— their  social  relations 
artificial — their  very  costume  frequently  studiously 
inconvenient-— the  simple  dictates  of  the  law  of 
Nature,  in  short,  the  last  to  which  they  resort. 
When  people,  therefore,  talk  of  the  simplicity  of 
Nature  and  the  refinements  of  civilization  as  anti- 
thetical qualities,  they  are  only  idly  repeating  what 
has  been  but  idle  repetition  ever  since  people  have 
talked  at  all.  In  point  of  fact,  these  are  synony- 
mous things ;  that  difference  only  existing  which 
must  ever  exist  between  a  divine  idea  and  a  human 
reality.  If  the  much-to-be-dcsired  simplicity  of  a 
state  of  nature  be  not  among  us,  or  rarely  so,  it  is 
because  we  are  too  little  refined  and  civilized,  and 
not  too  much.  For  it  is  only  in  the  paths  of 
Christian  wisdom,  goodness,  knowledge  and  sense, 
that  such  a  state  can  be  attained  ;  and  such  real 
and  only  civilization  is  man's  real  and  only  nature. 

Is  it  not  a  mystery,  for  instance,  that  in  those 
parts  of  the  world  where  man  is  nursed  on  pover- 
ty's hardest  fare,  and  bred  among  nature's  roughest 
scenes,  the  choice  of  a  wife,  instead  of  being  the 
voluntary  act  of  the  natural  feelings  of  the  heart, 
should  be  conducted  upon  a  system  only  to  be  com- 
pared in  manner  with  the  regular  manage  de  conve- 


rsance of  the  most  artificial  nation  in  the  world,  and 
in  motives  with  the  mercenary  heartlessness  of  the 
vitiated  worldling  of  any  time  or  country!  Yet 
this  is  the  case  in  many  countries  that  might  be 
mentioned,  the  North  American  Indians  included, 
and  especially  in  the  German  provinces  of  Russia, 
wrested  from  Sweden  during  the  last  century, 
where  the  scene  of  our  narrative  lies  ; — marriages 
here  being  contracted  through  the  intervention  of  a 
third  person,  and  frequently  without  the  parties 
having  once  met — or  where  previous  acquaintance 
does  exist,  simply  because  that  circumstance  has 
afforded  the  gentleman  the  opportunity  of  judging 
of  the  lady's  capacity  for  labor,  or  of  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  her  dowry. 

The  usual  form  on  these  occasions  is  for  the 
young  man  to  engage  the  services  of  an  old  wo- 
man, who  usually  officiates  for  a  whole  parish  in 
succession,  to  propose  to  the  pirl  of  whose  qualifi- 
cations he  has  heard  *he  requisite  report.  The  old 
woman  sets  about  her  business  very  cleverly — 
dwells  on  the  good  looks  or  fine  disposition  of  her 
client,  and  especially  on  the  vehemence  of  his  at- 
tachment— for  even  a  savage  knows  the  sort  of 
flattery  most  acceptable  to  a  woman's  heart.  If 
she  succeed  in  obtaining  a  favorable  answer,  the 
parties  meet,  frequently  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  the  following  Sunday  at  the  clergyman's 
house,  for  the  ceremony  of  betrothal ;  if  not,  the 
old  woman  is  sent  to  a  succession  of  ladies  on  a 
similar  errand  until  she  does — for  when  once  a 
Livonian  peasant  has  made  up  his  mind  to  be  mar- 
ried, he  thinks  the  sooner  he  gets  it  over  the  bet- 
ter. 

It  was  a  fine  morning  in  the  month  of  March, 
the  earth  lay  deep  in  her  case  of  snow,  but  the  sun 
was  bright  and  early  on  its  road,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  winter  landscape,  there  was  a  feeling  of  spring 
in  the  earliness  of  dawn ;  that  feeling,  indeed, 
which  is  most  trying  to  the  southern-born  foreigner, 
as  reminding  you  of  what  other  countries  are  al- 
ready enjoying,  and  which  here  is  still  long  to  be 
"  the  hope  deferred  which  maketh  the  heart  sick." 
With  the  clergymen  of  these  remote  regions  the 
Sunday  is  always,  independent  of  its  religious 
duties,  a  day  of  much  occupation  ;  for  the  peasants, 
of  which  their  congregations  are  solely  composed, 
and  who  frequently  come  from  great  distances, 
take  the  opportunity,  either  before  or  after  the  ser- 
vices, for  consulting  their  pastor  on  such  matters 
wherein  his  advice  or  assistance  can  be  of  use,  and 
these  are  not  a  few. 

The  worthy  pastor  of  this  district  was  already 
up  and  preparing  for  the  duties  of  the  day,  when 
he  was  summoned  into  the  little  room  set  aside  for 
the  registers]  business  of  his  office— no  sinecure 
beneath  the  jealous  fancies  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment— and  where  he  always  received  his  humble 
visitors.  He  was  a  good  man,  and  very  popular 
with  his  peasantry,  who,  if  their  pastor  be  not  their 
friend,  rarely  know  any  other ;  and  to  whose  spir- 
itual, worldly,  and  bodily  ailments  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  administering  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power  ; 
— to  the  first,  as  well  as  any  Christian  dignitary  in 
the  world ;  and  to  the  two  latter,  as  far  as  very 
slender  meaiis  and  homely  knowledge  permitted. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  his  help  was  required  in 
another  way  ;  for  on  entering  the  room  he  found  a 
couple  awaiting  that  ceremony  of  betrothal  which 
in  these  remote  districts  is  still  the  relic  of  a  faith 
of  richer  poetry  amidst  the  poverty  of  Lutheranism. 

The  pastor  was  a  theorist  in  the  way  of  physiog- 
nomical expression,  and  had  had  so  much,  opportu- 
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aity  lor  study  in  the  raw  and  rough  countenances 
of  his  poor  parishioners,  that  he  fancied  he  knew 
not  only  what  a  countenance  said,  but  what  it  con* 
eeiled  as  well.  In  this  latter  respect  they  gave 
sin  perhaps  the  most  opportunity  for  observation, 
for  many  a  poor  peasant  stood  abjectly  before  him 
with  that  stolid  vacuity  of  expression  in  which  it  re- 
quired a  nice  eye  to  pronounce  between  the  crust 
of  habit  and  the  kernel  of  nature.  In  such  occa- 
sions as  this  too  he  was  doubly  interested  to  exam- 
ine ;  for  the  ceremony  of  betrothal,  although  not 
binding'  in  law,  has  been  made  by  long  custom  as 
noes,  so  in  feeling  as  that  of  marriage  which  fol- 
lows h. 

Is  the  present  instance  there  was  much  to  occu- 
py him  in  the  party,  which  consisted  of  three  per- 
sona—a young  girl,  a  middle-aged  man,  and  an  old 
man — and  the  pastor  looked  with  an  earnest  and 
scrutinizing  glance  from  the  one  to  the  other,  as 
the  girl  and  the  old  man  came  forward  in  turn, 
kiaed  his  hand,  and  then  made  that  painfully  hum- 
ble, yet  not  ungraceful  inclination  of  the  body,  ac- 
companied by  a  supplicatory  action  with  the  hands, 
which  is  the  national  obeisance  of  the  people. 

There  is  much  in  the  habits  of  obeisance  and 
salutation  among  the  lower  orders  of  a  country, 
which  tells  you  either  the  form  of  religion  or  the 
node  of  government — here  it  seemed  no  less  to 
deprecate  tyranny  and  injustice  than  to  testify  re- 
spect. This  done,  both  the  parties  stood  stock 
still,  and  the  middle-aged  man,  or  the  bridegroom, 
for  such  he  was,  having  merely  made  a  servile 
bow,  stepped  up  to  the  girl's  side.  She  was  pret- 
ty, and  very  young- ;  hard  and  vacant  labor  had  not 
vet  furrowed  her  forehead,  nor  exposure  to  the  air 
embrowned  her  skin  ;  her  hair  too,  which,  as  with 
all  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  man  and  woman 
alike,  was  allowed  to  grow  its  full  length,  was 
onght-eolored  and  glossy,  and  fell  in  pretty  waves 
upon  her  shoulders,  and  not  too  much  over  her 
face ;  while  the  little  hollow  circle  of  pasteboard, 
which  the  maidens  of  this  part  of  the  province 
wear  fastened  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  accorded 
gracefully  with  the  round  and  flowing  lines  of  her 
young  face,  and  was  easily  imagined  to  represent  a 
bridal  chaplet  for  the  occasion.  The  figure  too, 
which  was  enclosed  in  the  tight-fitting  short- waisted 
spenser  of  coarse  grey  homespun  cloth,  was  slight, 
easy,  and  round.  The  gay  striped  petticoat  hung 
ahmly  down,  and  altogether,  with  the  bent  head 
and  downcast  eye,  there  could  be  no  prettier  picture 
of  a  northern  maiden  on  her  betrothal  day.  So 
far,  all  was  in  character  with  the  occasion  ;  yet 
there  was  something  also  too  foreign  to  it  to  be 
overlooked.  The  pastor  was  accustomed  to  all 
bods  of  manner,  from  the  most  incomprehensible 
apathy  to  the  most  awkward  sheepishness  ;  but  in 
that  of  the  young  girl  there  was  something  distinct 
from  either.  Her  hands,  which  partook  of  the 
general  delicacy  of  her  whole  appearance,  were 
nervously  restless  ;  and,  when  she  looked  up  for  a 
moment,  she  showed  an  expression  of  bewilder- 
ment neither  natural  to  her  age  nor  to  the  occasion. 
Then  she  exchanged  a  few  petulent  whispers  with 
the  old  man  behind  her,  evidently  her  father,  with 
fa  more  hurry  of  manner  than  usually  ruffles  the 
daD  surface  of  a  Livonian  woman's  soul — in  which 
expostulation  seemed  the  character  on  one  side,  and 
pacification  on  the  other.  Beltind  them,  on  a  chair, 
*T  a  g*y  piece  of  chintz,  some  red  beads,  and 
other  articles  of  woman's  finery,  which  the  bride- 
groom brings  on  such  occasions,  and  to  which  the 
old  man  pointed  once  or  twice  in  furtherance  appa- 


rently of  his  words.    But  this  appeal  was  more 
violently  resisted  than  any  other ;'  and  she  looked  ' 
as  if  she  would  have  spoken  aloud,  when,  observ- 
ing the  minister's  eye  was  upon  her,  down  went 
the  head  again,  and  she  stood  immovable. 

The  man,  who  stood  firm  at  the  girl's  side,  was 
anything  but  a  match  for  her  in  appearance.  He 
was  a  coarse  ugly  fellow,  of  above  forty  yean  of 
age,  with  reddish  hair,  watery  eyes,  and  a  large 
mouth.  His  face  was  bluff  and  full ;  but  whether 
it  was  very  open  or  very  impudent,  very  honest  or 
very  much  the  reverse,  the  pastor  could  not  deter- 
mine. He  was  evidently  rather  above  the  condition 
of  a  peasant ;  wore  his  hair  short,  and  his  clothes 
of  the  common  coat  and  waistcoat  cut.  He  was 
very  much  at  his  ease,  and  seemingly  well  pleased 
with  his  bride ;  from  whom,  however,  he  never  got 
so  much  as  a  look. 

The  clergyman  now  addressed  a  few  questions 
to  each,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  relating  to 
their  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  The  man  answered  with  tolerable 
readiness  and  accuracy ;  but  the  young  lady  was 
not  very  audible  in  her  replies,  and  her  confusion 
increased  so  much,  that,  knowing  she  had  passed 
through  the  rite  of  confirmation  but  a  year  before, 
the  pastor  thought  it  would  be  charity  to  shorten 
this  part  of  the  ceremony.  He  therefore  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  an  exhortation  upon  the  duties 
and  obligations  of  married  life — given  with  much 
feeling  and  good  sense,  but  combined  with  particu- 
lars which,  to  a  stranger,  might  have  appeared 
ludicrous.  He  reminded  the  man  that  he  did  not 
take  a  wife  only  for  the  convenience  of  having  his 
clothes  mended,  nor  the  woman  a  husband  only  for 
the  privilege  of  wearing  a  matron's  eap  ;  that  the 
wedding  feasting  would  be  soon  over,  and  the  wed- 
ding presents  soon  spent;  that  there  would  be 
much  need  for  hard  labor,  and  little  time  for  idle 
pleasure ;  but  that  honest  labor  would  be  their 
pleasure,  if  there  were  love  and  harmony  beneath 
their  roof.  That  it  was  to  be  their  high  privilege 
to  help  one  another  in  the  burthens  of  this  life,  and 
their  higher  privilege  still  to  encourage  one  another 
on  the  road  to  a  better  one.  And  besides  this,  and 
similar  admonitions  which  they  could  understand, 
he  added  as  much  that  they  could  not — knowing 
from  experience  that  this  would  probably  leave  the 
deeper  impression  of  the  two. 

He  then  asked  the  man,  Ian,  whether  he  was 
willing  to  be  betrothed  to  this  girl,  Anno,  and 
whether  he  was  able  to  maintain  her  in  comfort ; 
to  the  first  of  which  questions  he  received  an  im- 
mediate affirmative ;  and,  to  the  other,  the  informa- 
tion that  he  was  Disponent  or  Bailiff  upon  a  neigh- 
boring estate,  which  indeed  he  already  knew,  and 
which  was  in  itself  sufficient  guaranty  for  the 
comforts  of  Anno's  future  establishment. 

The  pastor  therefore  turned  to  the  girl  with  a 
much  diminished  sense  of  the  disparity  between  her 
tender  youth  and  the  bridegroom's  coarse  maturity. 
It  was  true,  the  Teport  of  the  peasants  did  not 
speak  very  favorably  of  the  latter ;  but  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  general  character  of  the  people  is 
phlegmatic  and  inert,  and  the  general  standard  of 
maintenance  too  often  only  a  degree  above  starva- 
tion, he  knew  that  the  preferences  of  the  heart 
could  have  little  chance  against  the  creature-com- 
forts of  a  somewhat  lower  region.  Noi,  in  spite 
of  the  words  hardly  cool  from  his  lips,  and  a  little 
warm  stock  of  poetry  close  at  his  heart,  could  he 
altogether  condemn  this  mode  of  reasoning.  So 
he  reached  out  his  hand  to  one  side  of  his  table  for 
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a  piece  of  paper,  and  began  writing  the  short  form 
of  betrothal  to  which  they  were  to  pat  their  names 
or  marks.  Then  looking  up  for  a  moment  with  a 
kind  expanding  countenance, 

"  Well,  Anno !  are  you  willing  to  have  this 
man  ?"  and  continuing  to  write, 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  to  have  a  comfortable  home 
— mind  you  keep  it  clean  and  tidy — I  '11  come  and 
see  you.  I  know  you  have  been  a  good  daughter, 
so  I  hope  you  'U  make  a  good  wife  :  are  you  will- 
ing to  marry  Ian !"  No  answer  came  ;  and  the 
old  gentleman  having  finished  writing  his  formula, 
looked  up  now  in  expectation.  The  poor  girl's 
hands  were  pinched  together,  colorless  and  blue  ; 
and  her  face  was  crimson,  at  least  so  much  of  it 
as  could  be  seen,  which  was  only  the  forehead  and 
the  division  of  the  hair,  from  which  a  few  slender 
strands  hung  straight  down  at  right  angles  from 
the  face.  As  the  pastor  looked  up  more  inquir- 
ingly still — down  went  the  head  lower  and  lower 
— the  whole  hair  fell  over  her  as  a  veil,  and  the 
next  moment  face  and  hair  and  all  were  buried  in 
her  hands,  and  she  burst  out  crying.  The  old 
father  now  came  forward  coaxingly,  and  whispered 
into  her  ear :  she  took  no  notice.  The  bridegroom 
took  one  of  her  hands  to  pull  it  from  her  face  ;  she 
elbowed  him  violently  away,  and  seemed  from  her 
excited  action  as  if  she  could  gladly  have  struck 
him.  "IS,  £i— PoUi  uchtigei"  «  Nothing  at 
all,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  she  is  frightened." 

"  Women  are  silly,"  said  the  bridegroom — such 
forms  of  speech  being  quite  consistent  in  Livonia 
with  the  most  ardent  passion — "  give  me  the  paper 
to  sign." 

"No,  no,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  if  you  please, 
I  '11  hear  more  about  this  first.  Come  with  me, 
Anno  ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of:"  and  he 
took  the  girl  by  the  hand,  who  followed  with 
choking  sobs  and  heaving  shoulders  into  the  next 
room. 

Here  the  mystery  was  soon  solved  ;  and  through 
tears,  and  blushes,  and  hesitations,  the  pastor  was 
made  to  understand  that  Ian  might  be  a  very  good 
man,  she  dare  say  he  was,  but  that  he  was  not  the 
man  she  had  expected  to  be  betrothed  to— and  this 
made  all  the  difference  to  her — indeed — indeed  it 
did — and  she  asseverated  it  with  the  utmost  ear- 
nestness, as  if  fearing  the  pastor  jnight  not  believe 
her.  The  old  man  smiled  in  his  sleeve,  but  asked 
her  in  a  serious  tone  why  she  had  not  said  this  at 
first,  as  it  was  committing  a  great  fault  to  stand  up 
and  be  betrothed  to  a  man  she  did  not  wish  for. 
Anno  assented  mutely,  and  the  hair  fell  down 
again.  Then  with  a  slight  degree  of  embarrass- 
ment, for  the  affaires  de  caw  of  his  poor  parishion- 
ers were  quite  a  new  field  to  him,  he  gently  ques- 
tioned her  how  the  mistake  came  about ;  and 
inquired  finally  as  to  the  real  Simon  Pure  of  her 
affections.  The  answer  was  simple  enough.  She 
had  seen  a  young  peasant  several  times  at  church, 
whom  she  had  taken,  she  knew  not  why,  for  the 
Disponent  of  Essmeggi,  and  when  the  old  mother 
came  with  an  offer  of  marriage  from  the  actual 
Disponent  himself,  she  had  immediately  agreed  to 
his  proposal  of  betrothal  on  the  following  Sunday. 
That  she  had  never  seen  this  Ian  before  ;  or  rather, 
she  had  never  looked  at  him  ;  and  when  she  did 
look  at  him  this  morning,  she  thought  she  should 
have  died ! 

The  pastor  was  both  amused  and  touched  at  this 
narrative.  He  was  accustomed  to  see  the  gentle- 
ness of  the  Lettish  women  crushed  into  apathy,  or 
their  quickness  sharpened  into  canning,  and  such 


an  outbreak  of  genuine  feeling  was  quite  refreshing 
to  him.  He  left  Anno  where  she  was,  and  re- 
turned alone  into  the  little  room.  His  blood  was 
up  to  think  that  two  men,  one  her  father  and  the 
other  old  enough  to  be  so,  should  combine  to  take 
advantage  of  a  poor  girl's  mistake.  Both  were 
standing  as  he  left  them — the  Disponent  looking 
bold  and  undisconcerted,  the  old  man  cringing  and 
shamefaced.  He  addressed  this  latter  first,  and 
not  in  gentle  tones  nor  terms  : — 

"  You  old  rascal !"  he  said,  "  to  sell  your  little 
daughter  for  a  few  sacks  of  meal  and  tubs  of 
StrbmUn.  Is  that  the  way  to  heaven  ?  and  you 
about  to  leave  this  earth !  You  should  be 
ashamed  of  yourself :  go  home  and  work  for  her, 
and  be  glad  this  sin  is  off  your  grey  head — it 
will  be  time  enough  for  her  to  marry  five  yean 
hence!" 

The  old  man  looked  the  type  of  ineffable  sheep- 
ishness ;  he  whined  out  something  about  the  Dis- 
ponent's having  come  a  long  way  on  purpose — and 
the  pastor  being  all  ready ;  and  about  women 
having  long  hair,  but  short  thoughts — a  favorite 
proverb  with  the  lords  of  the  creation  in  this  part 
of  the  world — and  other  silly  excuses,  which  were 
suddenly  silenced  by  an  emphatic  "  Hold  your 
tongue." 

Then  turning  to  the  Disponent,  the  pastor  said, 
"  And  you  too— you  great  selfish  fellow,  to  care  to 
profit  by  what  was  never  intended  for  you !  What 
blessing  could  yon  expect  ?  Go  and  get  a  wife 
honestly,  if  one  will  have  you  ;  but  don't  come  to 
me  to  help  you  to  entrap  a  girl  who  likes  somebody 
else  better!" 

As  he  said  this  he  looked  full  at  the  man,  and 
from  that  moment  had  no  further  doubt  of  his  real 
expression.  The  slightest  change  had  converted 
the  countenance  from  one  of  the  most  specious 
honesty  into  that  of  the  most  hardened  effrontery, 
and  the  good  pastor  immediately  wrought  out  a 
little  theory  as  he  observed  how  close  was  the  con- 
nection between  the  two.  The  Disponent  was  a 
hardened  brute,  and  that  of  the  worst  sort—one 
that  could  conceal  his  passions ;  for  he  answered 
not  a  word — deliberately  strode  up  to  the  chair  to 
reclaim  his  bridal  gifts,  swept  up  the  finery  under 
his  arm,  threw  a  look  of  malice  at  the  bystanders, 
and  left  the  room. 

CHAPTER    II. 

The  hour  for  morning  service  was  now  ap- 
proaching. The  church,  which  stood  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  Pastoral,  was  a  great  ugly  building, 
built  only  for  the  use  of  worship,  and  not  for  its 
symbol,  and  down  the  one  trodden  tract,  which 
looked  like  a  deep  furrow  in  the  monotonous  field 
of  snow  around,  came  pouring  the  congregation  in 
irregular  procession.  The  little  rude  sledges 
drawn  by  small  shaggy  horses,  and  holding  some- 
times a  whole  family  party,  sometimes  only  one 
indolent  man,  glided  swiftly  along,  passing  whole 
rows  of  pedestrians,  chiefly  women  and  girls,  who 
paced  nimbly  and  lightly  one  after  the  other  in  per- 
fect silence.  The  men  were  mostly  clad  in  sheep- 
skins— the  wool  inside — their  own  wool  lying  on 
their  shoulders  in  various  states  of  entanglement ; 
some  in  heavy  strands,  others  with  every  hair 
standing  on  end  with  the  frost,  but  all  looking  very 
warm  and  very  picturesque,  as  most  dirty  things 
do !  The  women  were  more  striking.  The  high, 
stiff,  helmet-like  caps  they  wore  on  their  heads 
were  covered  with  ample  folds  of  white  linen, 
which  passed  in  a  low  bandage  over  the  forehead, 
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nd  in  graceful  oval  lines  down  the  cheeks,  till, 
with  their  brown  woollen  upper  garments,  some- 
thing  like  a  Bhort  pelisse,  covering  all  the  gay 
striped  petticoats  underneath,  they  might  have 
passed  for  some  humble  religious  order.  Though 
many  had  come  a  considerable  distance,  yet  the 
keen  dear  air  had  braced  their  steps  and  colored 
their  cheeks,  and  the  groups  wore  that  certain 
Sunday-look  of  freshness  and  peace  so  grateful 
to  the  mind  both  in  reality  and  association. 

When  the  sledges  had  discharged  their  loads  at 
the  church  gate,  the  next  business  was  to  stow 
them  in  some  way  near  it,  and  soon  they  stood, 
packed  together,  as  closely  as  the  carriages  may  he 
seen  at  the  height  of  the  season  before  some 
fishionably  attended  morning  concert ;  the  vehicles 
differing  not  more  than  the  object  they  were 
assembled  for.  Many  of  the  owners  leu  their 
sledges  to  the  discretion  of  their  horses,  and  the 
little  animals  drew  close  together,  and  some  of 
them  rubbed  noses  most  affectionately,  while  others 
sneered  and  tried  to  bite,  in  a  manner  very  much 
the  reverse. 

Meanwhile,  most  of  the  women  and  children  had 
entered  the  church,  the  men  remaining  in  groups, 
talking  in  their  babbling  monotonous  tones.  Soon 
it  was  apparent  that  some  new  .and  very  piquant 
anecdote  was  going  the  round  of  the  assemblage, 
and  knowing  looks  were  given,  and  white  teeth 
shown  from  ear  to  ear,  and  witty  things  said — and 
all  particularly  pointed  at  a  young  peasant,  con- 
spicuous for  his  fine  figure  and  face,  who  seemed 
not  to  take  them  particularly  amiss.  But  now  the 
pastor,  in  his  rusty  black  Geneva  robe,  was  seen 
emerging  from  his  house,  passed  through  them 
with  many  a  kind  look  and  word,  and  the  congre- 
gation thronged  into  church. 

Anno  was  already  at  her  place,  her  betrothal 
garments  covered  up  with  the  customary  brown 
robe,  and  looking  now  very  much  like  all  the  other 
cirls  around  her,  only  that  she  was  far  prettier,  and 
even  prettier  to-day  than  usual.  Full  in  front  of 
her  stood  that  same  young  peasant,  erect  and  broad- 
shouldered  ;  and  though  Anno  was  so  attentive  to 
the  service  that  no  one  in  the  church  ever  saw  her 
lift  her  head  from  her  hymn-book,  yet  somehow  she 
managed  to  ascertain  that  her  vis-dt^is  was  in  fall 
possession  of  the  events  of  the  morning,  and  no  little 
satisfied  with  the  share  he  had  taken  in  them.  How 
it  had  all  got  out  we  do  not  pretend  to  say,  but  the 
pastor's  kitchen  was  the  very  centre  of  gossip,  and 
the  good  old  gentleman  himself  not  over-discreet. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  this  was  the  Disponent's 
successful  rival,  and  nobody  who  had  once  seen 
him  could  wonder  or  regret  that  he  was  so. 

Mart  Addafer,  though  surnames  are  superfluous 
in  Lettish  peasant  life,  was  truly  a  fine  creature. 
He  had  as  handsome  a  person  and  as  generous  a 
soul  as  ever  caught  the  eye  and  won  the  heart  of 
woman.  He  was  so  different  from  his  poor,  low- 
minded,  dull  fellow-peasants,  that  it  seemed  unfair 
to  both  to  place  him  among  them.  But  the  differ- 
ence was  not  of  a  kind  to  unfit  him  either  for  his 
country  or  his  countrymen.  He  had  only  all  the 
happier  qualities  of  the  Livonian  nature  in  a  high- 
er degree — none  that  were  foreign  to  it.  He  was 
neither  sharp,  nor  quick,  nor  ambitious :  but  he  had 
the  sound  moral  feeling,  the  plain  strong  sense,  the 
DobJe  patient  courage,  and  the  sweet  gentle  tem- 
per, which,  even  under  the  cruellest  want  and  op- 
pression, are  never  quite  obliterated  from  a  Livon- 
ian breast.  The  same  might  be  said  of  his  person. 
He  was  just  the  type  of  the  national  good  looks ; 


his  figure  unstunted  by  misery,  and  his  face  unde- 
based  by  intemperance.  He  had  the  fresh  ruddy 
complexion,  the  brown  curling  hair,  the  open  brow, 
the  clear  blue  eye,  and  then  such  a  beautiful  set  of 
teeth  as  might  alone  have  undertaken  to  redeem  the 
ugliest  countenance,  and  which  the  lightest  heart 
and  the  sunniest  temper  were  always  showing. 
Altogether  Mart  was  one  of  those  happily  constitu- 
ted beings  whom  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  in 
any  rank,  not  because  they  are  so  much  better  than 
their  fellows,  but  because  their  excellence  seems  to 
be  more  spontaneous,  starting,  as  it  were,  straight 
from  the  heart-roots  of  their  own  nature,  without 
any  intervening  foundation  of  error,  struggle,  suf- 
fering, or  discipline.  Such  as  he  was  day  by  day 
and  year  by  year,  he  seemed  to  have  been  created 
— goodness  his  nature,  labor  his  pleasure,  and  life 
his  enjoyment.    Mart  was  truly  simple. 

It  would  indeed  have  been  a  pity  had  anything 
come  between  Mail  and  Anno.  She  was  not  his 
equal  in  mind  or  sense,  indeed  she  was  still  too 
young  to  know  what  she  was ;  but  she  was  true- 
hearted,  affectionate,  and  industrious,  and  the  mis- 
take that  had  discovered  her  preference  evidently 
gave  too  much  pleasure  to  Mart  for  any  one  to 
doubt  of  his.  Before  he  left  the  churchyard  he 
received  many  a  sly  intimation  that  the  same  old 
mother  could  easily  be  induced  to  carry  another 
message  to  the  same  house,  only  taking  due  care 
that  there  should  be  no  further  mistake,  and  also 
many  a  grave  warning  not  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  a  girl  who  might  be  pretty,  but  whose  father 
was  poor  and  idle,  and  who  could  only  give  her 
the  clothes  on  her  back,  and  not  the  usual  stock  of 
those.  But  Mart  went  his  own  way,  he  wanted 
no  old  hag  to  invent  for  him  what  was  not  true,  or 
to  mystify  what  was ;  he  did  not  care  a  straw 
whether  Anno  had  the  usual  outfit  of  clothes,  or 
whether  she  had  any  at  all,  but  he  strode  away  at 
the  utmost  speed  of  his  active  limbs,  overtook  the 
old  man  and  his  daughter  before  they  had  gone  a 
weret  on  their  road,  and,  ere  they  separated,  had 
in  every  way  rectified  and  repaired  the  mistake  of 
the  morning. 

Mart  had  no  one  to  oppose  his  choice — he  stood 
almost  alone  in  the  world — he  had  never  had 
brothers  nor  sisters — both  his  parents  were  recently 
dead,  and  only  an  old  grandmother  remained,  who 
lived  with  him,  and  whom  he  supported  with  great 
respect  and  tenderness.  His  father  had  been,  like 
old  Tonno,  Anno's  father,  poor  and  idle,  but  also, 
like  Tonno  and  many  others  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  idle  chiefly  because  he  was  poor— because 
he  had  seen  himself  gradually  go  down  in  the 
world  under  a  set  of  hard  laws  and  a  perpetual 
change  of  masters,  in  spite  of  his  best  efforts  to  re- 
cover himself,  and  because  after  a  while  he  had  lost 
both  heart  and  strength  to  renew  them.  But 
though  he  had  left  the  fields  which  he  held  on  the 
estate  in  a  miserably  exhausted  state,  and  the 
buildings  he  and  his  cattle  occupied  in  the  most  di- 
lapidated condition,  yet  they  were  no  longer  the 
same  now.  Mart  had  thrown  the  whole  weight  of 
his  cheerful  spirit  and  his  vigorous  arm  upon  them, 
and  was  already  known  as  one  of  the  most  steady 
payers  of  his  rent,  and  the  most  punctual  perform- 
ers of  his  allotted  days  of  service  (the  old  frohn 
Dienst)  upon  the  estate.  He  was  not  rich,  nor 
hardly  to  be  called  easy,  as  peasant  life  goes,  in  hit 
circumstances,  but  he  was  a  rising  man ;  and  this 
description  of  suitors  we  recommend  to  young  la 
dies  far  more  than  those  who  have  ready  ma 
fortunes  to  offer- 
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Under  these  circumstance*  there  did  not  seem  much 
occasion  for  a  very  long  courtship.  Anno's  dowry 
would  not  increase  with  the  delay  of  the  marriage- 
day,  nor  Mart's  industry  diminish  with  the  speedy 
celebration  of  it ;  on  the  contrary,  he  assured  her 
that  he  felt  much  more  tempted  to  waste  time  while 
there  were  eleven  wersts  between  them,  than  he 
should  do  when  she  was  under  his  own  roof.  But 
whether  this  was  most  true  or  most  ingenious,  we 
most  leave. 

One  afternoon,  therefore,  Mart  dressed  himself 
out  in  his  Sunday  best,  and,  accompanied  by 
another  peasant,  a  pale,  unhappy  looking  man,  the 
very  antipodes  to  himself,  mounted  his  cart,  for 
spring  had  just  burst  out,  and  took  the  road  for  old 
Tonno's  dwelling ;  first,  however,  having  stowed 
into  the  vehicle  some  bundles  carefully  wrapped  up 
in  linen.  The  road  led  through  several  wersts  of 
wood,  in  which  Mart's  house  stood,  and  then  past 
the  baron's  residence,  and  all  the  retinue  of  farming 
buildings,  stables,  and  outhouses,  all  built  in  the 
same  style,  with  which,  as  is  the  fashion  in  Livo- 
nia, the  house  was  surrounded.  These  were  all 
very  heavy,  and  ugly,  and  in  wretched  bad  taste, 
but  to  Mart's  eyes  they  were  beautiful ;  and  as  he 
looked  upon  them,  and  reflected  that  the  owner  of 
all  this  pomp  and  splendor — the  being  who  had  a 
right  to  live  in  that  great  rambling  honse,  with  all 
his  farming  buildings  directly  under  his  nose — was 
voluntarily  spending  his  time  and  money  in  a  for- 
eign land,  Mart  felt  that  this  was  one  of  those  mys- 
teries of  the  human  heart  which  his  own  could  not 
comprehend.  The  next  object  that  caught  his  eye 
was  a  smaller  house,  about  two  wersts  off  the  Hof, 
or  baron's  residence,  and  built  somewhat  in  the 
same  style,  but  this  was  much  more  really  pretty ; 
it  stood  picturesquely  with  trees  behind  and  above 
it,  and  a  clear  stream  before,  which  gave  a  still 
prettier  picture  of  the  same  thing,  only  reversed. 
Then  the  house  was  built  of  stone  and  painted  yel- 
low, with  a  copper  roof  painted  green,  and  it  had 
four  sash-windows,  and  a  wooden  porch,  and  alto- 
gether Mart  feh  that  this  was  a  residence  more  en- 
viable still. 

It  was  the  Disponent's.'  Mart  had  not  passed 
that  way  since  the  day  that  Anno  had  declined  be- 
coming: its  inmate  and  mistress.  We  will  not  say 
that  this  was  so  great  a  mystery  to  Mart's  mind  as 
the  last  he  had  tried  to  solve ;  he  felt  his  heart  was 
worth  any  Disponent's  house  any  day,  though  a 
modester  one  never  beat ;  but  still  the  thought  that 
Anno  had  given  up  a  yellow  stone  house,  with  a 
green  copper  roof,  and  sash-windows,  and  a  porch, 
and  numberless  treasures  beside,  all  for  him, 
brought  with  it  an  overwhelming  feeling  as  if  he 
could  never  adore  her  enough ;  and  he  urged  on  the 
little  willing  horse,  and  saw  and  thought  of  no  more 
houses  until  he  reached  that  in  which  his  Einokenne 
(only  one)  dwelt. 

This  was  not  a  very  tempting  domicile.  It  was 
built  on  the  borders  of  a  large  morass,  on  which  the 
waters  of  the  winter's  snow  still  stood,  and  which 
spread  also  over  the  few  stony,  bare-looking  fields 
which  composed  Tonno's  allotted  tenure.  The 
house  was  of  wood,  old  and  dark,  with  a  high 
bristly  back  of  dilapidated  thatch  hanging  down 
low  over  two  little  pig's-eyes  of  windows,  which 
seemed  adapted  for  anything  but  the  admission  of 
light.  The  low  log  walls  were  stained  and  rotten, 
some  of  the  timbers  were  warped  and  sunk,  and  it 
looked  altogether  a  structure  which  a  spark  might 
sot  on  fire,  or  a  puff  blow  down.  But  all  around 
was  clean  and  tidy :  the  recent  sweeping  marks  at 


the  door  looked,  it  is  true,  as  if  they  expected  a 
guest,  but  two  long  stripes  of  linen  bleaching  close 
by,  and  a  numerous  brood  of  hens  and  chickens 
chuckling  over  them,  showed  that  Anno's  care  had 
commenced  before  the  present  occasion. 

As  the  little  cart  drove  up  to  the  honse,  not  a 
creature  was  visible.  But  soon  old  Tonno's  rough 
grizzled  head  appeared  from  beneath  the  low  door- 
stall  ;  he  looked  very  knowing  and  shrewd,  but  af- 
fected great  surprise  at  their  coming,  and  asked 
them  what  they  wanted. 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what  I  want  presently,"  said  Mart, 
with  a  significant  air,  as  if  he  wanted  to  coquet  with 
the  approaching  merriment,  at  the  same  tune  tug- 
ging away  at  the  shafts  to  unloose  his  little  horse. 
11 1  '11  tell  you  presently.     A  fine  day,  Tonno." 

"  A  very  fine  day,"  answered  Tonno :  "  how 
does  your  rye  come  on  ?" 

"  Capitally  well,"  said  Mart ;  "  but  I  want  a 
pretty  bird  to  help  me  to  peck  it,  and  I  hear  she  has 
flown  in  here." 

"  A  pretty  bird  !  what  is  she  like  ?" 

u  Let  me  see  and  I  '11  tell  you,"  said  Mart. 

"  Bring  out  the  whole  cageful,"  said  his  com- 
panion ;  and  Tonno  disappeared.  Audible  sounds 
of  laughter  now  resounded  from  beneath  the  roof, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  old  man  returned,  drag- 
ging by  one  arm  a  robust  peasant  girl,  all  crimson 
with  laughter  and  shamefacedness. 

"  Here  's  your  bird,"  said  Tonno. 

Mart  pretended  to  scrutinize  the  lady,  and  at- 
tempted to  take  her  hand,  when  he  was  repelled 
with  that  degree  of  violence  which  is  the  approved 
standard  of  Lettish  modesty.  "  A  very  pretty 
bird,"  he  said,  "  but  she  is  too  shy  for  me— you 
may  let  her  fly." 

Again  Tonno  retired,  and  again  the  same  laugh- 
ter was  heard,  in  which  Mart  thought  he  caught 
some  tones  which  set  his  heart  beating.  This  time 
Tonno  brought  forward  a  weather-beaten  hard- 
worked-lookmg  peasant  woman,  with  the  matron's 
cap  on  her  head,  who  looked  up  boldly  and  good- 
humoredly  at  the  young  man,  and  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  joke. 

"  This  is  your  bird,"  said  Tonno  again. 

"A  very  nice  bird  indeed."  answered  Mart; 
"  but  I  suspect  she  has  already  got  a  mate  for  her- 
self. I  shall  have  my  eyes  pecked  out  if  I  put  my 
head  into  her  cage.    No !  try  again." 

Then  was  brought  out  a  little  girl  of  ten  yean 
old,  and  Mart  said  she  was  not  fully  fledged ;  and 
then  an  old  woman,  bent  with  age,  and  Mart  patted 
her  shoulder  tenderly,  and  said  he  should  like  her 
very  much,  because  she  would  not  fly  away ;  but 
still  she  was  not  the  right  one— with  various  other 
witticisms. 

"  Have  you  any  more  birds  in  your  cage?"  he 
inquired. 

"  No,"  said  Tonno ;  "  the  cage  is  emptynow." 

•*  Then  I  must  look  for  myself;"  and  leaving  the 
party  in  a  roar  of  mirth  outside,  Mart  stooped 
his  tall  head  under  the  door-stall  and  entered  the 
house. 

What  took  place  then,  and  where  he  found  the 
bird,  and  how  he  contrived  to  catch  her,  we  of 
course  do  not  know.  At  all  events,  he  was  a  long 
time  about  it,  and  it  was  not  till  old  Tonno  had 
summoned  them  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  the 
women  had  come  round  and  peeped  in  at  the  win- 
dows, that  the  parties  appeared—both  looking  very 
red.  happy,  and  silly. 

Then  Mart  went  in  a  great  hurry,  as  if  to  cover 
some   confusion,  and   brought  out  the   bandies 
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wrapped  in  linen.  Their  contents  proved  to  con- 
sist of  bright  handkerchiefs,  pretty  aprons,  and  gay 
ribbons,  which  each  in  turn  elicited  fresh  bursts  of 
admiration,  and  which  he  hung  side  by  side  upon 
Anno's  pretty  round  arms,  till  there  was  not  a 
space  left.  Then  he  took  a  large  silver  brooch  with 
red  glass  studs,  and  put  it  into  one  hand,  and  two 
silver  ruble-pieces,  and  put  them  into  the  other: 
and  having  thus  laden  her  with  as  much  as  she 
could  hold,  he  boldly  took  her  head  between  his 
great  hands,  gave  her  a  hearty  kiss  before  all  the 
spectators,  and  said,  "  Here  is  my  pretty  bird." 

As  this  was  felt  by  all  the  party  to  be  pretty  con- 
clusive, though  not  necessarily  belonging  to  the 
ceremony,  Tonno  now  invited  them  all  to  enter  the 
house,  when,  bringing  out  a  bottle  of  spirits  which 
had  been  brewed  in  better  days,  they  all  drank  to 
the  health  of  the  bridal  pair. 

We  have  mentioned  the  peasant  who  accompa- 
nied Mart  in  this  expedition.  His  office,  according 
to  the  ancient  rules  in  these  matters,  which  are 
strictly  kept  up  among  the  peasantry,  was  that  of 
Brant wtrber>  or  bride-wooer,  though  it  must  be 
owned  Mart  had  left  him  but  little  scope  for  it. 
This  trust  is  always  committed  to  a  steady  married 
man,  usually  some  near  relation  of  the  bridegroom, 
who  serves  as  spokesman  for  one  who  is  supposed 
to  be  too  bashful  to  speak  for  himself.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  that  on  this  occasion  the  bridegroom  was 
not  of  this  description,  or  he  would  have  found  but 
little  help  in  the  Brautxoerber  he  had  selected ;  for 
Juhann,  as  we  have  said,  was  pale  and  timid  look- 
ing, and  as  melancholy  and  silent  as  his  looks  be- 
spoke. Nobody  wondered  at  Mart's  choice  of  him 
on  this  occasion,  for  all  knew  that  they  were  sworn 
friends,  but  how  they  came  to  be  so  it  was  difficult 
to  account  for,  except  by  the  contrast  in  their  char- 
acters. So  it  was,  however.  Mart  loved  the  poor, 
anxious,  depressed-looking  creature,  and  he  in  re- 
turn would  do  anything  for  Mart,  and  certainly 
would  have  undertaken  this  office  for  no  one  else, 
nor  now  without  much  persuasion ;  also  with  the 
conviction,  perhaps,  that  it  would  prove  what  we 
have  shown  it  to  have  been — a  complete  sinecure. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  Anno's  second  visit  to 
the  pastorat,  nor  how  the  ceremony  of  betrothal 
went  off  without  the  slightest  interruption  or  mis- 
take. The  good  pastor  looked  at  the  young  couple 
before  him  with  the  deepest  interest,  read  off 
Mart's  honest,  open  countenance  with  the  most  en- 
tire satisfaction  to  himself,  and  threw  into  his  ad- 
dress a  tender  tone  of  exhortation  and  comfort. 
Altogether  this  little  episode  spoke  to  a  set  of  feel- 
ings in  his  breast  which,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
avocation,  generally  lay  dormant.  He  had  long 
come  to  that  conviction  to  which  all  actively  benev- 
olent persons  do,  or  should  arrive,  that  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  finer  and  more  delicate  sentiments 
of  the  heart  is  the  necessary  price  you  pay  for  the 
exercise  of  charity,  especially  towards  such  objects 
as  need  it  most ;  and  that,  in  truth,  you  are  never 
purely  and  disinterestedly  charitable  till  you  do 
forego  all  expectation  of  their  indulgence.  He 
knew  too  much  of  the  straitening  and  numbing  in- 
fluence of  excessive  material  want  to  wonder  that 
the  more  poetical  parts  of  the  human  character 
should  pensh  beneath  it.  These,  he  felt,  would 
always  start  up  into  life  the  moment  the  weight 
which  impeded  them  was  removed  ;  and  meanwhile, 
that  the  roots  from  which  alone  they  spring  should 
stQl  preserve  their  vitality,  only  furnished  him,  like 
a  true  Christian  philosopher  as  he  was,  (albeit  a  Ger- 
i,)  with  a  further  argument  for  the  truth  and  power 


of  the  gospel  he  preached.  For  the  Lettish  peas- 
ant, however  abject  misery  may  make  him,  is  still 
always  a  believing  creature,  easily  directed  to  good, 
bitterly  penitent  in  evil. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  pastor  looked  at 
the  young  and  handsome  couple  before  him  with  a 
feeling  of  almost  romantic  interest.  Disinterested 
love  was  a  virtue,  and  happy  love  a  luxury,  which 
he  seldom  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  among 
his  poor  peasantry.  He  was  kindly  interested  in 
all  who  came  before  him,  but  there  was  that  in  the 
history,  appearance,  and  tenderness  of  Mart  and 
Anno  in  which  he  could  positively  sympathize.  He. 
felt  that  he  had  not  given  this  woman,  as  he  gave 
too  many  others,  merely  to  be  a  slave's  slave,  but 
to  become  the  cherished  wife  of  an  honest,  upright 
man. 

We  shall  be  thought  to  have  laid  far  too  much 
stress  upon  the  form  of  betrothal,  considering  that 
of  marriage  has  still  to  come.  But,  in  truth,  among 
this  primitive  people,  both  the  ceremony  that  pre- 
cedes it  and  the  festivities  that  succeed  to  it  are  felt 
to  be  of  far  more  importance  than  the  wedding  cere- 
mony itself.  This  latter  the  Lettish  peasant  ap- 
pears to  go  through  with  simply  because  the  law 
requires  it.  The  solemnity  of  the  occasion  to  him 
is  over — the  rejoicings  still  to  come.  Generally 
speaking,  therefore,  he  appears  at  the  church  with- 
out any  holiday  signs  upon  him,  and  in  his  every- 
day working  garment,  and  unattended,  save  by  the 
necessary  witness.  As  for  taking  his  wife  home  to 
his  own  dwelling  after  the  ceremony  is  over,  this  is 
an  indecorum  no  Lettish  peasant  would  dream  of. 
No !  the  wedded  couple  separate  at  the  church 
door,  and  go  their  way,  not  to  meet  again  until  the 
day  appointed  for  their  own  national  modes  of 
merry-making.  As  for  Mart  and  Anno,  however, 
they  are  suspected  of  having  been  guilty  of  very 
great  breaches  of  etiquette,  for  he  was  known  to 
have  walked  the  greater  part  of  the  way  home  to 
Uxnorm  with  her  from  church,  and  a  cart  and  horse 
very  much  like  his  were  decidedly  seen  there  next 
evening. 

CHAPTER  III. 

On  the  appointed  day  there  was  an  early  meeting 
of  friends  and  relatives  at  Mart's  house.  His  invi- 
tations had  been  most  liberal — he  was  a  universal 
favorite— the  day  was  fine,  and  one  little  cart-full 
of  gay  wedding  guests  rattled  up  to  the  door  after 
another.  Preparations  for  plentiful  feasting  had 
been  going  on  for  some  days  previous,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  old  grandmother,  a  vener- 
able, mild-looking  old  dame,  who  went  tottering 
about  in  a  new  apron  of  the  brightest  red,  yellow, 
and  green  that  could  be  found — Mart's  particular 
gift  for  the  occasion.  The  house  was  swept  clean, 
and  strewn  with  fresh  sprigs  of  spruce-fir;  the 
wooden  barrels  and  drinking  vessels  were  all  as 
fresh  and  as  white  as  the  running  waters  of  the 
stream  could  make  them;  Mart's  old  dog,  a  fine 
creature,  in  size  and  color  like  a  lioness,  kept  wag- 
ging his  tail  without  ceasing ;  the  cocks  and  hens 
retreated  up  to  the  rafters  of  the  roof,  and  there 
stood  and  crowed  perpetually,  and  every  living 
thing  seemed  in  good  humor. 

Conspicuous  among  the  arrivals  were  two  smart 
young  peasants,  who  looked  particularly  full  of 
bustle,  importance,  and  facetiousness,  and  seemed 
in  some  respects  to  take  the  direction  of  matters 
even  over  the  bridegroom  himself.  These  were 
the  marshals — a  species  of  best  men — whoa*  office 
is  also  very  ancient  and  important,  and  who  now 
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reminded  Mart  of  what  he  was  all  ready  to  remind 
them,  namely,  that  it  was  time  to  fetch  the  bride. 
A  little  procession  of  carts,  therefore,  set  out, 
headed  by  the  marshals  and  including1  most  of  the 
male  guests,  and  Mart,  of  course,  among  them ; 
while  one  cart  in  particular,  Mart's  own,  decked 
up  with  boughs  and  driven  by  the  BrtnUwerber, 
was  evidently  destined  to  bring  back  the  prize. 
The  hour  was  still  early,  the  roads  were  good,  and 
they  met  with  no  incident  on  the  way. 

Arrived  at  Uxnorm,  where  they  found  also  a 
cluster  of  guests  awaiting  them,  the  marshals 
.  alighted  first,  and  entered  in  the  name  of  the  bride- 
groom to  demand  the  bride.  They  were  not  long 
about  this  proceeding,  or  Mart  would  soon  have 
been  after  them,  but  reappeared  in  a  few  minutes, 
followed  by,  rather  than  leading,  the  young  girl. 
Anno  was  apparently  in  her  usual  dress,  her  tight- 
fitting  woollen  garment  covering  all  decorations 
beneath ;  but  her  pretty  head  was  quite  bare,  her 
maiden  circlet  had  been  left  behind,  and  the  ma- 
tron's cap  had  not  yet  taken  its  place.  The  door 
of  the  house  was  low  and  wide — the  slim  figure, 
and  modest,  tender  head,  stood  in  full  relief  against 
the  dark  interior,  and  as  she  lingered,  unconsciously 
perhaps,  on  the  threshold,  and  looked  back  one  mo- 
ment, Mart's  manly  heart  swelled  with  that  exceed- 
ing gratefulness  which  seems  at  once  to  change  a 
selfish  passion  into  a  holy  duty.  The  father  showed 
himself  not— he  stayed  behind.  This  is  the  eti- 
quette at  a  Lettish  wedding.  The  man  fetches  his 
wife  unaided  by  his  parents — the  woman  leaves  her 
home  uncompelled  by  hers ;  each  is  free. 

But  at  that  moment  etiquette  was  far  enough  from 
Mart's  thoughts.  The  instant  her  foot  quitted  her 
father's  threshold  he  was  at  her  side,  lifted  rather 
than  helped  her  into  the  cart,  and,  in  defiance  of  all 
rule  and  custom,  seized  the  reins  himself,  and  sprung 
in  after.  In  vain  did  the  brautwerber  meekly  expos- 
tulate, and  the  marshals  imperiously  dictate— Mart 
was  in  full  possession,  and  in  such  a  state  of  up- 
roarious happiness  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  access 
to  his  understanding  by  the  usual  channels.  The 
little  horse  knew  his  master,  and  set  off  at  full  speed, 
and  all  the  anxiety  of  the  marshals  was  now  di- 
rected to  prevent  his  taking  the  lead  in  the  proces- 
sion, which  would  have  been  the  climax  of  impro- 
priety. This  they  managed  to  avert  after  a  short 
race,  when  Mart,  having  effected  his  aim,  dropped 
contentedly  behind  them,  and  the  little  horse  was 
left  very  much  to  please  himself. 

The  day  was  now  up ;  the  procession,  swelled 
by  Anno's  bridesmaids  and  relatives,  cut  a  most 
imposing  figure,  and  the  marshals  were  anxious  to 
exercise  their  privileges,  namely,  that  of  making 
every  other  vehicle  on  the  road  turn  off  for  them. 
The  first  they  met  were  humble  peasants  like  them- 
selves, who  were  as  willing  to  observe  the  custom 
as  they  were  to  exact  it,  and  who  drew  off  imme- 
diately to  the  side,  and  waved  their  caps  as  the 
party  passed.  A  werst  or  two  farther  on,  how- 
ever, a  private  barouche  was  seen  approaching — 
four  spirited  horses  full  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
as  if  they  would  run  down  all  that  opposed  them — 
a  long-bearded  coachmau  on  the  box  as  firm  and  im- 
movable as  the  engine  on  a  steam-carriage.  Now 
was  the  tune  for  asserting  their  rights.  The  Braut- 
werber,  timid  man !  was  all  for  relinquishing  them, 
but  the  marshals  had  warmer  blood  in  their  veins. 
They  knew  well  enough  what  it  was  to  turn  off  for 
their  haughty  masters,  to  stick  in  the  road-side  mud, 
or  struggle  in  the  road-side  drift,  while  the  Baron's 
carriage  rolled  by  without  yielding  an  inch,  not  to 


make  the  most  of  such  a  rare  opportunity  for  retali- 
ation. Pulling  and  chucking,  therefore,  at  then- 
little  horses,  who,  from  the  force  of  habit,  had 
already  begun  to  turn  their  heads  patiently  aside, 
they  drew  them  close  together,  and  supported  im- 
mediately behind  by  Mart  himself,  who,  in  his  turn, 
encouraged  the  procession  to  keep  their  places,  they 
presented  a  firm  phalanx.  On  came  the  four  horses 
sweeping  along,  the  coachman  started  into  life, 
shook  the  whip  which  hung  upon  his  wrist,  and 
discharged  a  mouthful  of  Russian  oaths  at  the  body. 
A  concussion  now  seemed  inevitable,  when  a  broad, 
good-humored  face  leant  forward  from  the  barouche, 
saw  the  state  of  the  case  in  a  moment,  and  dis- 
charged a  very  similar  volley  at  the  coachman  in 
return.  The  carriage  instantly  swerved  to  one  side. 
This  was  quite  enough.  Every  cap  flew  off,  every 
face  expanded,  and  there  was  not  one  of  the  party 
who  would  not  have  been  witting  to  drive  their 
carts  into  a  ditch  for  that  same  good-humored  face 
another  time. 

On  they  went  more  merrily  than  ever,  undisputed 
lords  of  the  road,  ready  to  defy  the  autocrat  him- 
self, if  one  of  his  meteoric  courses  had  led  him  in 
that  direction.  Their  way  now  turned  off  from  the 
high  road  towards  the  mansion  and  farming  build- 
ings we  have  spoken  of  before.  The  great  man- 
sion with  its  front  of  five-and-twenty  windows  lay 
in  the  distance,  and  close  on  one  hand  was  the 
Disponent's  with  its  four,  two  to  the  south,  and  two 
to  the  east,  with  the  sun  full  upon  the  yellow  walls 
and  green  roof  brighter  than  ever. 

"  A  pretty  house,"  said  Mart. 

"  Ve$g*  illos" — very  pretty — whispered  his 
companion. 

"  Shall  I  drive  you  there,  Anno  ?"  he  said,  with 
a  sly  expression. 

" Yes,  when  you  are  Disponent"  answered 
Anno.  This  was  said  so  livelily,  and  with  such  a 
look  up  into  his  face  as  she  had  never  ventured  oa 
before,  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  Mart  took  occa- 
sion to  whisper  something  particularly* confidential; 
on  which  down  went  Anno's  head  low  into  her  lap, 
and  Mart's  almost  as  low  after  it.  Nothing,  in- 
deed, but  the  singularity  of  such  a  position  could 
have  prevented  the  young  couple  from  seeing  a 
one-horse  vehicle,  of  a  kind  of  droschky  shape, 
which  was  advancing  rapidly.  As  it  was,  they 
were  first  roused  from  the  conviction  of  there  being 
no  other  individuals  in  the  world  but  their  two 
selves,  by  the  harsh  voice  of  the  Disponent  himself 
summoning  the  marshals  to  turn  off  the  road. 

Now  there  is  something  in  the  very  place  and 
person  of  a  Disponent  paticularly  odious  to  a  half-, 
civilized  peasantry,  like  these  we  are  describing, 
who  have  still,  too  much  of  the  serf  in  them  to  dream 
of  questioning  the  authority  of  their  masters,  but 
too  much  also  of  the  freeman  to  bear  the  tyranny 
of  a  class  possessing  all  the  mischief  of  their  mas- 
ter's power,  without  the  prestige  of  their  position. 
It  is  invariably  to  the  Disponent  of  an  estate  to 
whom  all  the  misery  and  misrule  upon  it  are  to  be 
traced.  Their  interest  is  equally  served  by  the 
negligence  of  the  proprietor  and  the  ignorance  of 
the  peasant,  and  the  one  is  usually  misled  and  the 
other  misrepresented  as  best  suits  their  mercenary 
purposes. 

Setting  aside  the  personal  hatred  in  which  Ian 
was  held,  it  was  sufficient  that  he  was  a  Dispo^ 
for  them  to  rejoice  in  this  opportunity  for  exercising 
their  short  prerogative.  Even  the  Brattv&fa 
shook  his  matted  locks  and  brandished  his  wbiPj? 
signal  of  resistance,  and  it  was  evident  not  an  inch 
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would  be  yielded  by  his  consent.  Mart,  however, 
was  quiet.  His  blood  mounted  and  his  eyes  dilated 
like  an  ancient  Baraark,  as  he  overheard  the  swag- 
gering commands  and  Jack-in-office  abuse  which 
the  fellow  levelled  at  the  party.  But  Anno  was 
frightened,  and  as  he  put  his  arm  round  her,  he  felt 
that  he  was  not  quite  so  free  to  fight  his  quarrels 
with  one  who  could  work  him  so  much  good  or  ill, 
as  he  had  been  a  few  weeks  before. 

Besides,  he  really  bore  the  Disponent  no  unkind- 
neas.  It  is  easy  and  sweet  to  be  generous  when 
you  are  happy,  and  Mart  felt  that  Ian's  mortification 
had  been  ma  triumph.  The  marshals,  however, 
were  exceedingly  pugnacious.  They  belonged  to 
another  estate,  which  did  not  come  under  his  juris- 
diction, and  they  levelled  the  best  Lettish  slang  at 
him  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  The  shaking  of 
harness  and  the  creaking  of  wheels  was  now  heard, 
and  the  parties  stood  up  in  their  respective  vehi- 
cles, as  if  eager  to  throw  their  grappling-irons. 
There  is  no  saying  what  might  have  ensued,  when 
one  of  the  marshals  gave  the  Disponent's  horse  a 
cut  across  the  face,  which  made  the  poor  animal 
torn  sharp  aside  with  a  suddenness  his  master  could 
not  stop— down  went  the  wheel  into  a  ditch — the 
whole  party  swept  past  with  cheers  and  groans  of 
derision,  and  a  stout  voice  called  out,  "  Where 's 
tout  wife,  Ian?  We  '11  turn  off  for  you  when  you 
bring  her  home." 

This  was  the  crowning  triumph  of  the  day. 
They  now  entered  the  little  forest-road  in  which 
there  was  no  further  chance  of  obstruction,  and 
mending  their  pace,  drove  on  for  some  time  in 
silence.  Then  they  broke  out  into  a  low  monoto- 
nous chant,  which,  though  far  from  musical  in 
itself,  rang  pleasingly  through  the  thicket  of  irreg- 
ular trees  which  led  to  Mart's  house,  and  an- 
nounced their  approach  before  they  themselves  be- 
came visible. 

Anno  had  never  seen  Mart's  dwelling  before. 

"  It  is  not  so,  beautiful  as  Ian's  house/'  said  Mart 
in  a  low  voice. 

"  Bios  kull " — beautiful  enough — answered 
Anno,  in  a  still  lower. 

The  cart  now  stopped  at  the  low  wide  door, 
which  was  crowded  with  guests  awaiting  their 
arrival,  and  the  married  lovers'  tete-ti~tete  was  over. 
The  marshals,  elated  with  their  late  successes, 
were  all  on  the  alert  to  fulfil  their  parts.  The 
gloves  suspended  to  the  shafts,  which  are  supposed 
to  bring  good  luck  to  whoever  reaches  them  first, 
were  eagerly  snatched :  the  bride  was  lifted  from 
the  cart  at  one  bound  on  to  a  sheepskin  extended 
before  the  door,  to  signify  that  the  way  through 
life  was  henceforth  to  be  soft  to  her  feet — a  type, 
alas!  to  which  there  is  no  reality,  at  least  not 
under  a  Russian  government!  The  Brauttoerber 
strewed  corn  before  her,  in  emblem  that  abundance 
was  to  follow  her  to  her  new  home,  and  thus  she 
was  carried  in  noisy  triumph  over  her  husband's 
threshold.  There,  surrounded  by  the  women  who 
had  remained  behind,  and  propped  in  a  rude  high- 
backed  chair,  sat  Liso,  Mart's  grandmother,  ready 
to  receive  the  new  comer. 

This  was  their  first  meeting,  and  the  old  dame 
threw  a  searching  and  solemn  glance  on  the  slight 
girl,  in  whom  she  saw  at  once  the  maiden  her 
grandson  had  wooed,  the  bride  he  had  betrothed, 
and  the  wife  he  had  married.  Anno  bent  involun- 
tarily before  her,  and  not  a  word  was  exchanged, 
as,  slowly  rising  and  coming  forward,  the  old 
woman  took  a  high  stiff  cap  made  of  white  silk  and 
placed  it  otf  Anno's  pretty  head.    Voices  had  been 
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loud,  and  faces  merry,  but  all  were  now  hushed 
and  serious,  for  this  simple  ceremony  went  to 
everybody's  heart. 

The  meeting  between  youth  and  age  is  at  all 
times  a  touching  sight  and  an  impressive  lesson, 
telling  us  what  the  one  has  been  and  the  other 
must  become.  The  very  difference  between  them 
disposes  the  mind  to  reverse  more  than  to  compare- 
to  put  the  aged  back,  and  the  youthful  forward. 
Anno's  head  trembled  with  girlish  timidity,  old 
Liso's  shook  with  infirm  age ;  yet  both  were  only 
separated  by  that  time  which  time  itself  woula* 
unite. 

When  the  cap  had  been  slowly  adjusted,  the 
grandmother  again  gave  a  glance  at  Anno,  and 
in  a  shrill,  distinct  voice  repeated  this  ancient  form 
of  words  which  belongs  to  the  ceremony : 

"  Forget  thy  sleep. — Remember  thy  youth.— 
Love  thy  husband."  Accompanying  each  sen- 
tence with  a  slight  stroke  of  Anno's  cheek.  Then 
turning  to  Mart, 

"  Ah !  my  son,  my  son ; — you  are  a  good  man ; 
you  have  chosen  a  beautiful  wife;  I  know  sho 
will  be  a  happy  one."  Then  addressing  Anno, 
"He  has  been  always  good  to  an  old  grand- 
mother, will  he  not  be  good  to  a  young  wife!  I 
hope  you  are  worthy  of  Mm." 

*•  Grandmother — pai  (good)  grandmother !"  said 
Mart,  in  a  tone  of  expostulation ;  but  Anno  stood 
upright  with  modest  self-possession ;  and  taking 
Mart's  great  brown  hand  in  hers,  she  kissed  it  with 
wifely  reverence.  Then  going  round  to  all  her 
new  relations  and  guests,  she  begged  their  affec- 
tion, as  is  the  custom,  and  kissed  their  bands— not 
even  the  Brautwerber's  little  puny  boy  of  three 
years  old  was  omitted.  And  Mart  s  eyes  followed 
the  movements  of  that  new  white  cap  with  exulta- 
tion, for  he  felt  that  the  face  beneath  must  win  all 
hearts.  Finally,  she  patted  old  Kama  Pois,  who 
sat  gravely  by  die  grandmother's  side  looking  on, 
and  who  lifted  his  oroad  forehead  under  the  pres- 
sure of  her  hand,  and  raised  his  large  gentle  eyes 
to  her,  with  as  affectionate  a  look  of  welcome  as 
any  she  had  received.  Then  placing  herself  next 
Liso's  chair,  she  quietly  stooped  for  a  little  wooden 
footstool  which  had  been  pushed  away,  and  placed 
it  beneath  the  old  woman's  feet,  as  if  by  this  sim- 
ple action  to  show  that  her  course  of  filial  service 
was  begun. 

In  the  estimation  of  most  present,  especially  of  the 
women,  the  placing  of  the  cap  was  by  far  the  most 
important  ceremony  that  had  occurred,  and  cer- 
tainly Anno's  own  feelings  inclined  that  way.  She 
had  listened  to  the  exhortation  at  her  betrothal  with 
awe,  and  received  the  marriage  benediction  with 
wonder  *,  but  there  was  something  more  than  both 
in  the  touch  of  that  aged  hand  on  her  cheek,  and  in 
the  pressure  of  the  cap  on  her  brow,  which  made 
her  feel  that  now  indeed  she  was  a  wife. 

The  male  guests  now  all  turned  out  again ;  and 
Anno  mingled  with  the  other  women  in  preparing 
the  meal,  and  delighted  old  Liso's  heart  by  her  evi- 
dent neatness  and  skill. 

This  meal,  which  answered  the  purpose  of 
breakfast  and  dinner  both,  consisted  of  out  few 
dishes,  and  those  of  a  primitive  kind.  There  was 
a  whole  row  of  wooden  vessels  full  of  sour  milk, 
with  cream  an  inch  thick  upon  it — a  national  and 
most  delicious  dish,  which  the  daintiest  palate  need 
not  despise,  but  which  requires  the  richness  of  a 
Lettish  pasturage  and  the  heat  of  a  Lettish  summer  to 
prepare.  Then  there  was  plenty  of  pickled  stromUn 
—the  anchovies  of  the  north — which  in  times  of, 
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average  plenty  form  the  chief  article  in  the  daily,, 
food  of  the  peasantry ;  with  tabs  full  of  hot  smok- 
ing- crayfish,  lobsters  in  miniature,  which  abound  in 
the  streams  of  this  country,  and  are  much  in  re- 
quest for  the  tables  of  the  upper  classes.  Of  sub- 
stantial loaves  of  fermented  rye-bread  of  course 
there  was  a  great  provision,  varied  by  another  and 
lighter  kind  called  sevpig,  being  the  same  unfer- 
mented,  which  served  for  cake.  All  these  solids 
were  duly  counterbalanced  by  a  profusion  of  strong 
beer,  or  what  in  olher  lands  would  come  under  the 
denomination  of  ale,  the  produce  of  Mart's  own 
field  and  hop-garden :  while  two  of  those  peculiar 
shaped  bottles  which  seem  predestined  to  much  the 
same  purpose  all  over  the  world,  raised  their  slen- 
der throats  from  out  of  their  big  bodies,  full  of  the 
colorless  dew  of  a  finer  and  stronger  distillation — 
of  which,  by  the  way,  northern  heads  and  stomachs 
can  bear  more  than  any  other  nation. 

The  meal  was  conducted  with  great  propriety  : 
the  young  couple  sat  together  for  the  first  time, 
and  the  marshals  did  the  honors  and  plied  the 
guests,  who  Were  very  quiet  and  silent,  as  hungry 
people  with  a  full  board  before  them  usually  are. 
On  this  account  perhaps  this  meal  is  not  looked  up- 
on as  the  chief  entertainment.  The  company  is 
supposed  to  eat  from  simple  appetite,  and  not  from 
epicurean  enjoyment.  Other  ceremonies  bad  to  be 
performed,  and  even  among  this  rude  people  there 
is  a  feeling  against  revelling  in  the  day-time.  The 
daylight  is  another  tiling,  and  not  to  be  avoided  at 
a  season  when  the  night  is  only  a  paler  day  about 
three  hours  long. 

Accordingly,  having  satisfied  their  appetites,  they 
left  the  benches  and  again  dispersed — the  men 
smoking  their  pipes  and  lounging  at  the  door,  or 
sleeping  upon  the  bank  of  the  stream  in  the  sun, 
occasionally  exchanging  some  facetious  remarks 
with  the  women  and  gins  cleaning  the  wooden  ves- 
sels, as  they  passed  backwards  and  forwards  to  the 
stream.  Anno,  however,  never  appeared  from 
within ;  and  Mart,  who  neither  slept  nor  smoked, 
was  frequently  missing  from  without. 

During  this  entre  acte  old  Tonno,  with  a  few 
other  decrepid  worthies,  arrived.  By  rights  he 
should  not  have  come  till  the  next  day  ;  but  Mart 
was  determined  to  curtail  the  time  of  festivity,  and 
to  cram  every  possible  rite  and  every  possible  hos- 
pitality into  a  shorter  time  than  usual.  Anno 
blushed  up  under  her  very  cap  as  she  saw  her 
father,  who,  according  to  a  customary  witticism, 
pretended  not  to  know  her  in  this  costume. 

His  arrival  was  the  signal  for  another  national 
observance  of  more  importance  to  the  worldly  wel- 
fare of  the  young  couple  than  any  that  had  preceded 
it.  The  marshals  now  started  up  into  activity, 
gave  three  or  four  loud  discordant  whoops  to  rouse 
those  who  slept,  and  summon  those  who  had  wan- 
dered, and  soon  assembled  them  all  in  a  numerous 
body  before  the  house.  v 

It  was  altogether  a  pretty  scene.  The  sun  had 
begun  to  decline  from  its  long-held  height  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  sloping  shadows  of  the  trees  fell 
over  the  long  straight  roof  and  low  walls,  and 
played  and  quivered  among  the  crowd  assembled  at 
the  door ;  which,  with  the  bright  costumes  of  the 
women,  the  dull  coarse  garments  of  the  men,  and 
the  uncouth  figures  and  faces  of  too  many  of  them, 
together  with  the  rough  benches  and  tables,  and 
picturesque  wooden  vessels  scattered  around,  looked 
like  some  northern  Ostade's  village-feast. 

The  Brautwerber  now  came  forward,  and,  taking 
*  small  parcel  from  his  pocket,  shook  out  what 


might  at  first  sight  have  been  safely  taken  for  some 
variety  of  national  flag,  but  which  the  ladies  pres- 
ent instantly  recognized  to  be  the  newest  and  most 
fashionable  description  of  apron.  Then,  diving  for 
Anno,  who  was  ensconced  behind  everybody  else, 
he  brought  her  forward,  and  with  some  pretended, 
and  quite  sufficient  real  awkwardness,  succeeded  in 
tying  it  up  round  her  short  but  slender  waist. 
Then  the  marshals  came  tip :  each  took  a  corner 
of  the  apron,  and,  examining  it  attentively,  shook 
their  heads  and  said,  "  This  is  not  a  good  apron." 

•'  What  ails  it?"  inquired  the  Brauhoerber. 

"  It 's  an  old  rag,"  they  answered ;  "  there  's  a 
hole  in  it." 

"  Perhaps  this  will  mend  it,"  rejoined  tbeBraut- 
toerber,  and  threw  in  a  silver  half-ruble. 

44 That's  a  good  beginning,  but  it  will  want 
more  yet.  Hold  tight,  Anno;"  and  they  each 
threw  in  a  silver  coin,  declaring  that  the  hole  was 
bigger  than  they  had  thought,  and  that  it  would 
take  a  good  deal  to  stop  it.  Then  each  guest  in 
turn  drew  near,  and  flung  in  their  offerings,  which 
fell  heavy  or  light  according  to  the  means  of  the 
giver.  Long  the  little  silver  shower  continued, 
while  Anno  stood  and  bent  her  head  gracefully, 
and  whispered  "  Olge  ferns" — thank  you — as  each 
coin  fell. 

The  marshals  now  again  approached,  and  declar- 
ed there  were  several  more  holes  they  had  not  ob- 
served at  first — great  ones— and  again  each  cast  a 
mite  into  the  growing  treasury.  Their  example 
was  followed  with  increased  alacrity.  In  vain 
Anno  repeated  "  Olge  tervis"  and  Mart  interposed 
with  "Autf,  ftitf,  ea  kuW '—enough,  enough,  quite 
enough  ;  the  gifts  continued.  The  fulness  of  the 
bride's  apron  is  as  much  the  test  of  the  popularity 
of  the  bridegroom  as  of  her  own;  and  Mart's 
warm  heart  and  strong  arm  had  rendered  too  many 
services  to  his  neighbors  not  to  be  requited  on  such 
an  occasion  as  this,  when  all  purse-strings  are  sup- 
posed to  hang  very  loose. 

Nor  were  their  donations  confined  to  the  coin  of 
the  realm ;  a  hank  of  fine  white  wool  was  thrown 
in  by  one  hand,  and  a  bunch  of  shining  flax  by 
another  ;  then  a  roll  of  stout  homespun  linen,  and 
a  piece  of  coarse  woollen  cloth,  and  ribbons,  and 
woollen  gloves,  and  a  little  bit  of  coarse  lace,  and 
various  other  articles  of  female  use  or  luxury. 
Then  a  measure  of  fresh  eggs  was  placed  down  on 
one  side  of  her,  and  a  small  tub  of  salt  butter  for 
winter  luxury  at  the  other ;  and  suddenly  a  new 
spinning-wheel  appeared  in  front ;  and  a  crazy  old 
basket,  out  of  which  peeped  several  chickens' 
heads  ;  and,  lastly,  a  tottering  calf  was  driven  op, 
till  Anno  was  fairly  surrounded  with  objects  of 
household  wealth,  and  stood  in  the  midst  like  the 
Goddess  of  Abundance.  Then  more  and  more  was 
heaped  upon  the  apron,  till  either  the  bride's  arms 
or  the  apron-strings  seemed  in  danger  of  giving 
way  ;  and  at  last  the  marshals  pronounced  it  to  be 
fairly  mended,  and  not  a  hole  more  discernible. 

But  now  old  liso  hobbled  forward,  and,  with 
her  wrinkled  face  lighted  up  with  a  cheerful  pleas- 
ant expression,  turned  to  the  marshals,  and  told 
them  they  were  young  men,  but  still  they  were 
very  blind ;  that  even  her  old  eyes  could  see 
another  great  hole,  and  one  which  only  her  offering 
could  repair. 

"  Daughter,"  she  said  to  Anno,  "  all  your  pres- 
ents are  very  beautiful,  and  your  neighbors  have 
made  you  very  rich  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  wl 
they  have  given  you  which  can  mend  the  holes  of 
human  life  like  this.    The  time  may  come  when 
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you  have  nothing  left  to  you  of  aU  your  worldly 
goods,  but  even  then,  with  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord,  you  shall  find  this  enough."  So  saying, 
she  drew  forth  a  Lettish  Testament,  which  looked 
as  if  it  had  had  the  care  and  wear  of  many  a  year, 
and  laid  it  topmost  on  the  heap. 

Now  the  apron  was  actually  in  danger,  and  how 
its  contents  were  not  all  spilled  was  really  a  won- 
der ;  for  Anno's  arms  were  in  a  moment  round  the 
old  woman's  neck;  but  Mart's  ready  hand  had 
seised  the  load ;  and  untying  it  from  Anno's  waist, 
he  stood  holding  it  in  her  stead,  and  looked  on  with 
glistening  eyes. 

We  pass  over  the  concluding  scenes  of  the  wed- 
ding festivities,  which  had  far  more  noise  and  less 
meaning  in  them  than  any  which  have  hitherto 
been  described;  and  which  lasted  so  long,  that 
Anno  longed  to  lay  aside  her  heavy  new  cap,  and 
Mart  to  dismiss  his  guests.  They  were  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  let  off  so  easily.  The  jollity  ceased,  it 
is  true,  with  the  setting  of  the  sun,  but  rose  again 
the  next  day,  though  not  so  early  as  he.  Then 
they  adjourned  to  old  Tonno's  house,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom, and  then  returned  to  Mart's,  and,  in  short, 
pretty  well  ate  and  drank  up  the  value  of  what  they 
had  presented,  before  they  left  the  young  couple  to 
themselves  to  begin  what  are  called  the  realities  of 
life. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

If  ever  these  same  realities,  as  they  are  inappro- 
priately called  only  because  they  are  disagreeable, 
promised  to  fall  lightly  on  any  human  heads  and 
nearts,  it  was  on  the  present  occasion.  Mart  and 
Anno  were  both  so  young  and  cheerful  and  pious. 
They  had  injured  no  one,  and  everybody  liked  them. 
Neither  did  they  expect  a  life  of  ease,  but  both 
were  willing  to  work,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  work 
for  each  other.  And  then  there  was  that  good  old 
woman,  the  wisdom  of  whose  age  seemed  only  to 
encourage  the  trustfulness  of  their  youth.  For 
though  there  might  be  hard  seasons,  and  bad  har- 
vests, and  cruel  masters,  of  which  she  had  had  her 
full  share,  yet  Liso  knew  that  the  world  would 
come  to  an  end  sooner  than  the  blessing  of  God  fail 
in  His  own  time  and  His  own  way  upon  one  who 
had  cherished  an  aged  parent  as  Mart  had  done  her. 

The  summer  days  flew  quickly  by ;  one  of  the 
little  attentions  of  Mart's  short  period  of  courtship 
had  been  to  plant  a  corner  of  one  of  his  fields  with 
flax  for  Anno's  use,  and  the  plentiful  return  now 
showed  that  no  common  labor  had  been  bestowed. 
Otherwise  the  harvest  was  far  from  good,  and  some 
grumbled  who  always  grumbled,  but  some  also 
shook  their  heads  who  were  not  given  to  despond. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  on  most  estates  m  this 
country,  and  especially  on  those  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  o£  a  Disponent,  it  is  only  in  the  best  of 
harvests  that  the  peasants  are  kept  above  want ;  bad 
times  they  can  never  afford  to  meet.  Mart,  how- 
ever, had  not  much  to  fear.  He  had  some  little 
provision  for  the  future,  and  also  he  had  no  debts 
either  in  corn  or  labor  to  pay,  as  too  many  have ; 
and  this  enabled  him  to  give  all  his  spare  summer 
time  to  improving  his  fields.  He  was  a  tenant  upon 
ancient  tenure,  giving  three  days'  work  himself  and 
his  horse  to  the  proprietor  of  the  estate,  as  a  weekly 
rental  for  the  portion  he  cultivated  for  his  own 
maintenance,  besides  a  certain  allotment  of  corn, 
hnen,  fowls,  and  eggs.  This  tenure  falls  very  hard 
upon  the  ignorant  and  careless  peasant,  especially 
smce  the  so-called  act  of  enfranchisement  has  reliev- 
ed the  upper  climes  from  all  responsibility  for  his 


welfare  and  support,  and  retained  their  full  author- 
ity oyer  his  labor.  A  single  man's  work  for  three 
days  in  the  week  during  the  short  Russian  summer 
can  hardly  cultivate  sufficient  land  to  maintain  him 
and  his  family  the  year  round.  Then,  besides  the 
portion  of  corn  for  the  landlord,  another,  never 
grudged,  be  it  said  to  their  honor,  goes  to  the  cler- 
gyman ;  while  a  third  is  exacted  from  him  to  put 
into  what  is  called  the  Bauerklete,  or  peasant's 
granary ;  in  other  words,  to  contribute  to  a  fund  of 
corn  against  the  time  of  scarcity ;  which  fund,  from 
mismanagement,  theft,  or  fraud,  is  too  often  found 
low  or  empty  when  most  required. 

It  is  true  the  peasants  are  frequently  improvident 
lazy ,  and  i  nclined  to  avoid  their  quota  of  labor,  but  still 
their  sufferings  arise  quite  as  much  from  the  over- 
reaching of  their  rulers  as  from  any  shortcomings 
of  their  own. 

Mart's  work  was  by  no  means  light  this  summer. 
He  was  willing  and  active  as  usual,  but,  do  what 
he  would,  nothing  went  right.  The  most  fatiguing 
labor  was  always  allotted  to  him ;  all  he  did  was 
pronounced  ill-done;  his  feelings  were  insulted 
with  unjust  suspicions;  his  temper  was  tried  with 
abusive  language;  and  Liso  and  Anno  saw  him 
often  return  to  them  after  a  long  day's  absence  with 
a  weariness  which  seemed  to  be  as  much  of  the 
mind  as  of  the  body. 

Anno  had  her  suspicions  as  to  the  causes  of  all 
this,  but  as  long  as  he  did  not  speak  she  forbore  any 
allusion,  and  only  endeavored  by  womanly  tender- 
ness and  attention  to  make  his  home-life  within 
compensate  for  his  discomforts  without. 

Time  crept  on  with  rather  an  increase  than  a 
diminution  of  this  tyranny.  Mart's  light  heart  and 
generous  temper  struggled  hard.  It  was  not  the 
present  trial  that  he  minded ;  he  would  not  have 
cared  how  his  duties  were  increased  or  encumbered 
for  a  while,  if  with  the  labor  of  his  hands  and  the 
determination  of  his  mind  he  could  have  worked 
them  off;  but  it  was  a  new  feeling  for  him  to  have 
a  fear  for  the  future,  and  this  it  was  which  struck 
the  deepest.  Not  that  he  was  much  weighed  down ; 
as  long  as  his  home  was  undisturbed  and  his  con- 
science unclouded  Mart  could  not  be  unhappy,  and 
his  clear  whistle  was  still  heard  in  his  field,  and 
his  white  teeth  seen  bared  with  laughter  before  his 
house  door. 

Several  weeks  had  thus  elapsed  when  Mart  re- 
turned one  day  from  his  distant  work  with  an  ex- 
pression of  face  Anno  had  never  seen  before.  He 
was  haggard  and  miserable.  He  said  nothing, 
however,  and  sat  down  mechanically  to  his  evening 
meal,  though  it  was  evident  he  did  not  know  what 
was  before  him.  Anno  had  still  too  much  of  the 
child  about  her  to  venture  to  search  the  cause  for 
his  depression,  though  enough  of  the  woman  to 
try  every  way  to  soothe  it.  All  the  little  accumu- 
lated home  news  of  one  day — all  the  trifles,  precious 
or  worthless,  according  to  how  they  are  told,  or 
how  they  are  heard,  were  raked  and  scraped  to- 
gether with  infinite  ingenuity.  Poor  Mart  was 
both  too  sweet  tempered  and  too  miserable  to  be 
impatient,  but  his  heart  was  not  in  a  word  she  said. 
At  length,  he  flung  his  arms  down  on  the  board, 
laid  his  curly  head  upon  them,  and  groaned  aloud. 

"Mart!  Mart!  what  is  the  matter!"  said  Anno, 
now  really  frightened  beyond  all  concealment. 
"  Tell  me,  pray." 

"  Oh !  Anno,"  said  her  husband, "  we  are  ruined ! 
Anno,  we  are  ruined !  Look  here,"  and  he  gave 
her  a  little  scrap  of  coarse  Russian  paper  with  a 
few  words  scrawled  upon  it.    Anno  could  not  read 
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writing  very  quickly,  bat  she  saw  at  a  glance  what 
this  meant,  it  was  a  summons  to  draw  lots  at  the 
next  recruitage. 

"  Mart,"  said  Anno  "  this  is  the  Disponent's 
doing." 

Mart  nodded  his  head  in  mournful  assent.  Both 
had  long  felt  he  was  their  enemy,  and  both  knew 
too  well  why.  Not  a  word  further  was  spoken 
between  the  young  couple  for  a  few  minutes,  during 
which  Mart  sat  staring  blankly  before  him,  with 
Karria  Pois  poking  his  great  nose  unnoticed  into 
his  hand  ;  and  Anno  was  turning  over  every  ima- 
ginable expedient  in  her  mind  to  remove  it. 

"We  can  buy  you  off.  Mart,"  she  exclaimed 
hastily.  "  We  can  buy  you  off.  We  'U  sell  the 
pigs  and  the  young  colt,  and  even  the  cows  if  neces- 
sary ;  and  then  there 's  the  new  corn.  How  much 
does  the  protection  cost?"  Mart  shook  his  head, 
and  would  have  smiled  if  possible. 

"  A  thousand  rubles  !  Anno— a  thousand  rubles 
—think  of  that !  We  might  just  as  well  try  to  buy 
the  whole  estate  at  once.  All  our  pigs  and  cows 
together  would  not  fetch  fifty,  and  the  corn  is  all 
wanted,  and  more  than  ever  now,  perhaps.  No : 
there 's  no  buying  me  off." 

But  Anno  had  more  than  one  string  to  her  bow. 
A  new  hope  had  struck  her. 

"  There 's  the  scar  on  your  arm,  Mart,  from  the 
burn  when  you  saved  those  children.  They  take 
no  recruits  with  personal  defects." 

Again  Mart  could  have  smiled.  u  No,  no,  my 
Anno;  that  did  not  hurt  me  then,  and  won't  help 
me  now.  I  shall  suit  very  well  for  their  purpose, 
for  all  that."  In  truth,  this  was  a  still  forlorner 
hope  than  the  last.  There  were  not  many  such 
manly,  well-grown  figures  that  went  up  for  exam- 
ination and  measurement,  and  not  many  so  fine  an 
arm  to  dip  for  the  fatal  lot. 

But  Anno's  inventions  were  not  exhausted. 
Timidly  she  said,  "  Do  you  think,  Mart,  that  if 
Liso  and  I — Liso,  you  know,  with  me — »were  to  go 
and  beg  Ian  to  help  you  off? — He  always  protected 
you  before." 

Mart  was  now  no  longer  inclined  to  smile.  ' '  Not  a 
word,  Anno,"  he  said  with  haste.  "  You  shall  never 
go  near  that  man;  I'd  sooner  be  a  soldier  fifty 
times  over.  No,  Anno,  that  won't  do ;  but  I  may 
escape — there  are  several  of  us.  Go  and  tell  my 
grandmother;  I  can't,"  and  he  flung  out  of  the 
door  and  went  deep  into  the  wood. 

A  sudden  joy  has  always  appeared  to  us  a  great 
waste  of  the  materials  of  happiness,  and  a  threat- 
ened evil  an  equal  aggravation  of  the  ingenuities 
of  misery.  There  is  enough  in  the  mere  anticipa- 
tion of  certain  happiness  (humanly  speaking)  to 
smooth  down  many  an  existing  evil  and  too  much 
in  the  dread  of  possible  sorrow  to  embitter  many  a 
surrounding  good. 

It  was  a  wretched  and  a  heavy  period  for  our 
young  couple  which  intervened  between  the  day 
which  announced  this  trial  and  the  day  which  was 
to  decide  it.  The  weather  was  splendid — the  seed 
was  put  well  into  the  ground— everything  in  the 
little  household  promised  well.  But  promises  point 
to  a  future,  and  their  future  lay  behind  a  dark 
barrier.  Mart  took  alternate  fits  of  listless  depres- 
sion and  excessive  hard  work,  and  between  the  two 
he  shrunk  so  much  that  his  clothes  hung  about  him 
as  if  he  had  had  an  illness.  Anno  pursued  her 
usual  occupations :  the  flax-  was  combed,  and  the 
spinning-wheel  went  its  round  ;  but  she  pined  and 
grew  pale,  as  if  in  an  unwholesome  atmosphere. 

Not  the  least  part  of  this  trial  was  that  there 


was  nothing  to  do,  nothing  to  prepare,  nothing  to 
resist.  If  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  there 
would  be  always  time  enough  to  settle  Mart's  few 
affairs,  and  meanwhile  they  had  to  bear  that  which 
is  one  of  the  severest  taxes  upon  the  human  mind, 
namely,  the  living  on  in  the  same  external  world  with 
a  total  change  of  internal  thoughts. 

The  good  old  woman  was  now  the  greatest  bles- 
sing to  both.  The  miseries  of  the  recruiting  time 
were  but  too  familiar  to  her,  who  had  lost  two  sons 
in  the  hard  service.  She  knew,  better  than  the 
fears  of  either  could  imagine,  the  real  evils  which 
the  dreaded  lot  entailed.  But  her  piety  was  of  that 
true  kind  which  can  equally  bear  the  passive  sus- 
pense or  the  active  sorrow ;  simply  because  it  bears 
them  with  the  strength  of  another. 

Each  came  to  her  when  their  hearts  were  too 
full  to  endure  alone,  and  yet  would  not  burden  the 
other.  Mart  tried  to  be  a  man  to  his  wife,  but  he 
did  not  mind  being  a  child  to  Ids  grandmother,  and 
in  a  true  child-like  spirit  did  he  receive  that  pious 
advice  and  comfort  which  best  restored  him  to  the 
self-possession  of  the  true  man.  He  now  recover- 
ed much  of  his  usual  bearing  He  was  serious 
and  silent,  bat  gentler  than  ever,  and  had  that 
composure  of  manner  which  showed  internal  peace. 

Mart  had  not  known  at  first  which  was  to  be  the 
decisive  day ;  but  now  he  did  ;  and  he  told  Anno 
that  it  was  to  be  on  the  Wednesday  of  the  follow- 
ing week.  To  his  grandmother,  however,  he 
owned  that  it  was  fixed  for  the  Monday.  But  he 
deceived  his  wife,  feeling  that  two  days  more  of 
suspense  in  idea  was  better  than  one  day  of  real 
agony. 

On  the  Sunday  they  all  went  to  church.  Liso 
did  not  often  go,  on  account  of  her  infirmities,  but 
this  time  Mart  wished  they  should  be  all  together. 
A  general  gloom  was  spread  through  the  congre- 
gation, for  the  recruiting  season  inspires  peculiar 
horror  in  the  minds  of  the  Lettish  peasantry,  and 
all  knew  that  by  that  time  to-morrow  one  or  more 
of  their  number  would  be  separated  from  home, 
and  condemned  to  a  service  harder  than  every 
other  to  mind  and  body,  in  which  there  is  neither 
glory  nor  pay.  Many  were  in  anxiety  for  their 
own  relatives,  nevertheless  all  eyes  turned  upon 
Mart  and  Anno,  as  they  helped  the  infirm  woman 
up  the  church  path,  with  peculiar  pity,  for  they 
felt  that  theirs  was  the  hardest  case. 

Mart  went  straight  into  die  church ;  he  was 
averse  to  idle  talk,  and  also  feared  the  possibility 
of  Anno's  being  enlightened  as  to  the  real  day. 
He  prayed  with  his  whole  heart  to  be  enabled  to 
meet  the  result  of  the  next  day  in  a  right  spirit- 
by  that  he  only  meant  that  result  he  dreaded— the 
other  alternative  he  could  trust  his  heart  to  bear, 
and  yet  dared  not  trust  his  heart  to  look  at.  Anno 
wept  in  silence,  and  did  not  exchange  a  word  with 
a  creature. 

After  service  was  over  Mart  waited  aloof  till  the 
congregation  was  dispersed,  and  then,  leaving  Liso 
and  Anno  in  the  cart,  went  to  the  pastor's  house. 
There  in  that  spirit  of  complete  confidence  which 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  faith  most 
opposed  in  every  way  to  the  Lutheran,  and  perhaps 
descended  from  it,  he  laid  open  to  the  pastor  every 
feeling  of  his  heart :  the  great  happiness  of  h* 
past  life,  and  the  struggle  it  had  cost  him  to  resign 
himself  to  this  unexpected  trial.  . 

The  good  old  man  was  much  moved.  He  ha« 
heard  with  astonishment  that  Mart  was  to  draWi 
knowing  that  his  character  as  one  of  the  best-doing 
peasants  on  the  estate  had  hitherto  screened  hi*1' 
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He  bad  no  power  to  help,  for  the  absenteeism  of 
the  young  proprietor  of  this  estate  took  from  him 
many  a  means  of  softening  the  condition  of  the 
peasants.  The  Hakenrkhter,  or  magistrate  of  the 
district,  who  directed  the  forms  in  such  matters, 
was  a  coarse,  unfeeling  man,  who  suffered  no  inter- 
ference from  an  inferior,  and,  like  a  true  Lutheran, 
looked  upon  the  pastor  especially  as  one. 

Mart  told  him  openly  the  ill  will  the  Disponent 
had  shown  him  since  his  marriage,  and  the  evident 
hand  he  had  in  this  matter ;  and  then  begged  the 
poster's  particular  protection  to  shield  Anno  from 
lan's  malice,  or  from  what  might  be  worse,  in  case 
he  should  be  taken.  The  old  man  promised  all 
Mart  could  wish,  and  gave  him  an  almost  parental 
Messing  ;  then,  feeling  that  tears  were  in  his  eyes, 
he  smiled  with  all  his  might :  "  Be  of  good  heart, 
Mart ;  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  see  you  in  your 
place  again  next  Sunday  ;"  and  so  dismissed  him. 

The  next  morning  Anno  was  still  asleep,  when 
Mart  rose  and  went  to  his  grandmother.  The  old 
woman  was  prepared,  and  the  hymn-book  had  been 
in  her  hand  since  day  had  dawned. 

"  Grandmother,"  said  Mart,  after  a  short  pause, 
"  my  time  is  come  ;  I  must  go.  I  cannot  speak 
much  to  you,  for  I  feel  more  like  a  weak  child  than 
a  strong  man.  But  give  me  your  blessing  to  think 
of  when  I  put  my  hand  into  the  jar." 

"  Oh  !  my  son/1  said  Liso,  "  my  blessing  you 
have — the  blessing  of  an  old  mother  upon  the  roost 
dutiful  of  sons.  I  could  give  you  nothing  better, 
if  I  would  ;  for  God  will  set  His  own  hand  to  this. 
Go,  then,  and  be  strong  in  His  strength.  Think 
not  of  your<old  mother,  nor  of  your  young  wife, 
but  think  only  of  the  Heavenly  Father  who  is  ever 
nigh.  They  may  take  you  far  from  us,  but  they 
can't  take  you  far  from  Him." 

Mart  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  the  big 
tear-drops  trickled  through.  Old  Liso's  voice 
tailed  also.  "  I  hoped  not  to  have  done  this,  Mart ; 
but  He  knoweth  whereof  we  are  made,  and  I  have 
never  shed  a  tear  of  sorrow  for  you  before.  Go, 
go ;  you  have  no  strength  to  spare,  and  I  have 
none  to  give  now,  but  strength  will  come  when  the 
need  is  there.  Go,  and  the  blessing  of  a  poor  old 
woman  be  with  you." 

Mart  stood  for  a  moment,  then  with  a  peaceful 
expression  he  said,  "  Your  words  have  done  me 
good,  grandmother.  I  can  go  better  now,"  and  he 
turned  to  depart,  but  something  lingered  yet  at  his 
heart ;  he  came  back.  "  Take  care  of  my  Anno, 
pai  grandmother ;"  and  here  his  voice  broke,  and 
he  turned  away 

CHAPTER  T. 
t 

The  number  of  recruits  annually  required  for  the 
Russian  army,  at  the  time  we  are  describing,  was 
the  same  as  it  had  been  for -several  years  past. 
Poland  first,  and  Circassia  since,  have  drafted 
severely  upon  the  army,  and,  independent  of  all 
active  service,  the  favorite  pastimes  of  the  great 
drill-serjeant  of  the  empire  require  a  great  amount 
of  human  life  to  keep  going.  The  rate  of  supply, 
therefore,  since  the  accession  of  his  present  Impe- 
rial Majesty,  has  never  been  below  the  average 
standard  of  five  in  a  thousand,  and  occasionally 
above  H.  Taking  the  population  of  the  empire  at 
sixty  millions  of  souls,  which  is  considerably  be- 
low their  own  boasted  valuation,  and  allowing  for 
the  numbers  being  levied  alternate  years  from  half 
the  empire,  which  rule  is  often  encroached  upon, 
this  alone  allows  the  crown  a  regular  provision  of 
150,000  recruits  per  annum.    To  which  may  be 


added  those  condemned  to  the  service  for  crimes 
and  misdemeanors — those,  such  as  all  soldiers' 
children,  condemned  to  it  without — and  the  odd 
numbers  accruing  from  Foundling  Hospitals,  &c. 

Such  facts  as  these  show  not  bo  much  the  over- 
grown size  of  the  Russian  army,  as  the  enormous 
expenditure  of  life  at  which  it  is  maintained. 

Five  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty 
out  of  a  thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  of  all 
ages,  tell  severely  upon  a  population.  There  are 
certain  conditions  which  except  certain  individuals, 
but  no  condition  can  abate  the  number  required. 
No  three  brothers  out  of  a  family  can  be  taken,  nor 
the  father  of  three  children,  unices  there  be  no  one 
else  to  supply  his  place.  Also  the  crown  exempts 
those  it  cannot  use,  such  as  the  lame,  the  blind,  and 
the  sick  ;  also  those  the  proprietor  most  wants,  for 
which  purpose  a  right  of  protection  is  granted  him 
over  a  certain  number  of  men,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  estate.  But  all  this  caution  and  gen- 
erosity is  at  the  expense  of  the  remaining  peasants, 
the  number  of  whom,  after  all  these  subtractions, 
is  reduced  to  a  small  amount,  and  those  necessarily 
of  the  most  able  and  useful  men  in  the  village. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  population  on  the 
estate  was  such  as  to  furnish  the  crown  with  two 
recruits,  and  the  risk  lay  between  only  eight  men ; 
nor  was  it  yet  decided  whether  all  of  these  were 
competent  subjects  to  draw. 

These  eight  men  were  now  gathered  together  at 
the  great  front  steps  of  the  baronial  residence  we 
have  mentioned,  being  kept  under  a  kind  of  restraint 
by  six  soldiers,  whose  shabby  ill-fitting  clothes,  and 
dull,  jaded,  extinguished  looks,  were  not  calculated 
to  encourage,  far  less  to  delude,  the  hearts  of  those 
who  were  now  to  throw  for  this  same  lot. 

Mart  was  there.  He  had  kept  too  much  aloof 
from  all  his  fellow-peasants  to  know  who  were 
destined  to  share  this  day  of  trial  with  him,  and  his 
eye  ran  mournfully  over  the  figures  of  two  or  three 
of  the  most  valuable  members  of  their  little  village 
community,  and  fell  with  the  sharpest  pang  of  aU 
upon  the  poor  meagre  person  and  pale  face  of  the 
Brautwerber.  Hitherto  Juhann  had  been  screened* 
not  from  his  lack  of  strength,  or  for  his  wife  and 
two  little  children,  but  because  he  excelled  in  a 
species  of  carpentering  highly  useful  on  the  estate. 
The  power  of  protection,  in  the  absence  of  the 
proprietor,  was  left  to  the  Disponent's  discretion, 
and  Mart  felt,  what  was  perfectly  true,  that  the 
crime  for  which  poor  Juhann  had  forfeited  it  this 
time  was  only  that  of  being  his  friend. 

The  Brautwerber  was  standing  to  all  appearance 
the  same  as  ever  ;  his  head  sunk  on  his  breast,  his 
limbs  all  nerveless  and  unstrung.  His  little  boy, 
who  seemed  to  have  inherited  his  father's  meek 
pale  face,  was  on  his  hand.  Father  and  child  were 
seldom  separated,  and  he  seemed  to  have  brought 
him  out  of  mere  habit.  Mart  drew  close  to  him. 
Juhann  lifted  his  eyes  to  his  friend  for  a  moment 
with  a  look  of  utter  apathy,  or  what  appeared  such, 
and  then  raised  them  no  more.  They  did  not  ex- 
change a  word.  Mart's  feelings  were  wrought  up 
for  endurance,  and  he  could  neither  have  borne  nor 
given  one  word  of  sympathy. 

Presently  a  coarse  domineering  voice  was  heard, 
and  the  Disponent  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  steps 
and  summoned  them  to  enter.  He  was  in  the  full 
swagger  of  revengeful  insolence,  and  had  his  eye 
fixed  upon  Mart.  But  Mart  did  not  look  at  him ; 
at  that  moment  it  mattered  not  who  was  the  author 
of  this  bitter  hour.  The  pity  for  his  comrades  had 
eased  that  dreadful  sense  of  pity  for  himself.    To 
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all  the  summons  sounded  like  a  knell,  and  firm 
knees  shook,  and  ruddy  cheeks  were  blanched  as 
they  moved  together  up  the  steps,  four  of  the  sol- 
diers bringing  up  the  rear,  as  if  escorting  prisoners. 
Mart  perceived  that  his  friend  could  hardly  drag 
his  limbs  along. 

"  Lean  on  me,  Juhann,"  he  said,  and  stooped  to 
support  him,  when  he  saw  that  the  child  was  still 
on  the  father's  hand.  "  He  can't  go  with  us," 
said  Mart ;  "  give  him  me ;  I  'U  leave  him  below," 
and  he  tried  to  disengage  the  little  hand  which  the 
Brautwerber  held  tight  in  his  cold  clammy  grasp. 

"  Forward,"  said  the  soldiers  behind. 

"Come  on,"  roared  the  Disponent  in  front. 
' *  What 's  all  this  about  ?— a  child !  Kick  it  down 
the  steps." 

At  this  moment  one  of  the  remaining  soldiers,  as 
immovable  a  machine  to  all  appearance  as  his  com- 
rades, came  forward  and  said  "Dai" — give.  It 
was  not  the  word,  but  the  look  that  spoke.  Juhann 
let  go  his  hold.  Mart  lifted  up  the  little  thing 
above  those  next  him,  and  the  soldier  received  it 
kindly  in  his  arms.  This  little  act  refreshed  the 
poor  men's  hearts  for  a  moment. 

They  were  now  shown  through  a  great  bare  hall 
into  a  side  apartment,  which,  though  spacious  and 
lofty,  was  close  and  unventilated,  for  the  dusky 
double  windows  had  been  left  standing  the  year 
round.  There,  upon  coarse  chairs  brought  in  for 
the  purpose,  for  it  was  dirty  and  unfurnished,  were 
seated  the  Hakenrichter,  (a  kind  of  magistrate  for 
the  district,)  and  an  officer  in  uniform;  behind 
them,  at  a  long  desk,  several  officials,  all  highly  busy 
examining  registers,  scrutinizing  passports,  and 
scrawling  over  a  great  many  long  sheets  of  coarse 
paper  with  the  stamp  of  the  Russian  eagle  at  top. 

The  Hakenrichter  was  a  hard-featured,  red-haired, 
thin  man,  who  looked  as  if  he  could  be  both  famil- 
iar and  unfeeling.  He  had  served  in  the  army, 
and  retired  from  it  with  that  stamp  of  character 
which  Russian  habits  engender  and  Russian  laws 
protect.  He  always  punished  the  weaker  party, 
and  prided  himself  on  his  justice  ;  he  never  believed 
a  word  from  a  peasant,  and  boasted  he  was  never 
taken  in  ;  he  lied  with  unblushing  effrontery,  and 
thought  himself  clever ;  he  was  fearfully  passion- 
ate, and  called  himself  frank ;  he  had  no  regard 
for  the  feelings  of  others,  and  fancied  himself 
witty. 

The  officer  was  also  very  skinny  and  very  ugly. 
He  wore  a  great  number  of  orders,  and  his  uniform 
showed  him  to  be  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  emperor. 
His  face,  therefore,  testified  that  he  could  alter- 
nately look  the  tyrant  or  the  slave  as  circumstances 
might  require,  but  otherwise  no  variety  of  expres- 
sion was  discernible. 

Behind  the  Hakenrichter  stood  the  Disponent, 
who  was  high  in  his  favor,  looking,  as  usual,  all 
honesty  to  those  above  him,  and  all  insolence  to 
those  below. 

Now  ensued  a  scene,  the  mere  mention  of  which 
will  be  description  sufficient.  The  men,  with  the 
exception  of  poor  Juhann,  were  all  apparently  in 
health,  and  free  from  deformity  of  limb,  though  one 
was  small  and  puny  in  size*  But  the  crown  is  not 
satisfied  with  appearances,  lest,  peradventure,  a  re- 
cruit should  be  thrust  upon  it  who  might  require 
the  hospital  instead  of  the  drill.  Each  man,  there- 
fore, in  turn  was  subjected  to  a  personal  scrutiny, 
only  to  be  compared  in  nature  and  manner  with 
that  carried  on  at  slave  and  cattle  markets:  pro- 
longed according  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
judges,  and  conducted  with  every  aggravation  most 


insulting  to  the  feelings.  It  is  true,  the  feelings 
of  the  generality  of  the  peasants  are  not  very  keen 
or  delicate,  and  it  would  be  surprising  if  under  all 
circumstances  they  were;  nevertheless,  on  more 
than  one  cheek  there  burned  the  glow  of  shame, 
and  in  more  than  one  eye  there  lowered  a  fee  of 
resentment,  which  boded  a  day  of  heavy  retribution, 
however  distant,  between  the  oppressed  and  the 
oppressor. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  disgraceful  scene,  the 
individual,  still  in  the  same  state,  stepped  upon  a 
plank  on  which  was  fixed  an  upright  pole  with  the 
regulation  standard  of  height,  generally  below  the 
usual  stunted  stature  of  the  peasant.  It  was  absurd 
to  measure  Mart,  who  stood  almost  a  foot  above 
it;  but  Russian  laws  must  be  performed  to  the 
letter. 

No  demur  was  made  by  the  officer  to  any  of  the 
men  hitherto  presented ;  though,  acting  as  immediate 
agent  for  the  crown,  he  is  generally  difficult  to 
please.  But  now  the  Brautwerber' 's  turn  was  come, 
who  stood  last  but  two  on  the  list.  The  officer 
looked  up,  saw  the  small  and  sickly  frame,  and  said 
laconically,  "Nelza ! " — he  won't  do.  A  burning 
flush  of  hope  came  over  the  Brautwerber9  s  face  and 
throat,  who  had  heard  enough  of  Russian  to  know 
what  this  characteristic  word  meant.  The  Dispo- 
nent whispered  busily  into  the  Hakenrichter'' s  great 
misshapen  ear. 

"  All  a  sham,  Herr  Major"  said  the  latter  per- 
sonage, turning  to  the  officer.  "The  fellow  has 
been  starving  himself  on  purpose  to  get  off.  He 
never  had  an  hour's  illness  in  his  life.  There 's  not 
a  stronger  man  on  the  estate ;  he  can  do  the  work 
of  three  men.  The  Herr  Major  does  not  know 
what  rogues  these  fellows  are.    All  a  sham." 

These  words  told  with  deadly  effect;  for  the 
mere  suspicion  of  having  disabled  themselves  in  any 
way  for  the  service  is  enough  to  overcome  the  fact 
even  of  their  being  unserviceable.  "  Davolna"— 
enough,  answered  the  officer ;  "  measure  him." 

Here  again  another  chance  of  escape  seemed  to 
present  itself;  the  revulsion  from  that  moment  of 
hope  had  deprived  the  Brautwerber  of  his  little 
remaining  strength.  As  he  stood  upon  the  plank 
his  whole  frame  sunk  together ;  his  head  dropped 
on  his  breast,  and  his  height  fell  for  short  of  the 
allotted  standard. 

"Stand  up!"  roared  the  Hakenrichter.  "Pull 
him  up." 

The  soldiers  tried  to  raise  him,  but  the  nerveless, 
unstrung,  and  bare  body  slipped  through  their  grasp, 
and  collapsed  lower  than  ever  between  them.  The 
Disponent  hastened  round  with  a  brutal  expression 
in  his  eye.  A  stout  stick  was  in  his  hand,  with  it 
he  struck  the  defenceless  man  a  violent  blow.  The 
poor  creature  started  up  like  a  goaded  horse ;  the 
soldiers  jerked  up  his  head ;  it  touched  the  required 
point  for  one  moment,  and  then  sunk  again. 

But  this  was  enough.  He  was  ranged  aside  to 
lot  with  the  others.  Mart  had  started  forward  to 
his  assistance,  but  had  been  bellowed  back  by  toe 
Hakenrichter;  for  one  of  the  acquirements  of  the 
Russian  service  is  to  raise  your  voice  to  passion's 
loudest  pitch  in  all  intercourse  with  inferiors ;  and 
Mart  went  back,  drawing  his  breath  through  his 
teeth.  He  forgot  his  own  trials,  but  he  suffered 
ten-fold  in  his  poor  friend. 

Another  man  followed,  and  then  the  last  of  the 
eight.  He  was  a  sleek-looking  fellow,  who  had 
from  the  beginning  shown  no  anxiety.  He  now 
went  through  the  appointed  ceremony  with  alacrity, 
and  stood  before  his  judges  sound  and  straight  in 
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fimb,  and  those  more  encumbered  with  flesh  than 
aay  which  had  gone  before. 

"He  won't  do!"  said  the  Hakenrichter,  with 
a  peculiar  expression  of  face  at  his  military  col- 
league. The  officer  looked  up  with  a  peculiar  ex- 
pression in  return.  This  was  all-sufficient  for  the 
Hakenrichter;  he  now  went  on  more  boldly.  "  He 
fa  deformed,"  he  said.  The  officer  scrutinized  the 
man  with  the  most  serious  air.  "The  deformity 
is  internal,"  said  the  Hakenrichter,  "which  is 
always  of  the  worst  kind.  Will  the  Herr  Major 
take  the  medical  certificate  V  and  he  handed  him  a 
paper.  The  gentlemen  addressed  gave  a  glance  at 
its  contents,  and  then  thrust  it  into  his  pocket. 

"He  is  deformed!"  said  the  officer  with  the 
regular  word-of-command  tone ;  and  all  the  pens 
behind  him  went  quicker  than  ever.  "  Deformed 
inside.  Let  him  go."  And  the  soldiers  carried 
him  out.  The  man  was  the  Hakenrichter' s  cook, 
and  the  certificate  a  bank-note. 

After  all  this  business  was  over,  which  occupied 
hours  in  reality,  however  brief  in  description,  there 
ensued  fresh  copying  of  registers,  noting  down  of 
names,  describing  of  persons,  and  other  devices  for 
securing  the  chief  ends  of  Russian  law,  viz.,  the 
waste  of  time  and  consumption  of  paper.  Mean- 
while the  noor  men,  their  numbers  diminished  and 
their  risk  increased,  stood  by  with  anxious  hearts 
and  haggard  countenances,  waiting  till  the  myste- 
rious scratching  of  pens  and  dusting  of  sand  should 
come  to  an  end.  They  did  not  know  that  the 
crown  required  to  be  certified  of  a  man's  being  de- 
formed inside,  on  five  separate  sheets  of  stamped 
paper. 

At  length  a  jar  was  brought  in  by  the  Disponent 
and  placed  before  the  Hakenrichter,  with  a  little  paper 
parcel.  This  he  opened,  examined  the  cards  it  con- 
tained leisurely  before  the  whole  party,  as  an  unfeel- 
ing operator  would  his  instruments,  counted  them, 
put  them  into  the  jar,  shook  them  up,  and  placed  the 
vessel  on  a  low  table.  The  jar  was  a  common 
earthen  one,  the  mouth  just  wide  enough  to  admit 
the  human  arm,  and  too  deep  for  any  light  to  be 
thrown  on  its  contents.  As  there  were  two  recruits 
to  be  taken,  Nos.  1  and  2  were  the  fatal  lot. 

There  is  something  repugnant  and  intolerable  to 
the  mind  in  the  thought  that  the  fate  of  a  man's 
whole  life  should  be  made  dependent  on  the  choice 
of  a  little  card.  It  is  less  derogatory  and  bitter  to 
the  heart  to  be  made  to  suffer  from  the  tyranny, 
caprice,  or  carelessness  of  another,  than  from  the 
apparent  results  of  our  own  will  in  a  matter  where 
neither  reason,  knowledge  nor  experience  can  avail. 
That  the  providence  of  the  Almighty  is  linked  with 
every  trifle  that  befalls  us,  it  is  our  great  privilege 
and  duty  to  believe :  at  the  same  time,  to  be  always 
attaching  great  ends  to  trifling  occurrences  is  both 
unwise  and  unfeasible,  and  those  who  fancy  they 
do  so  are  far  more  liable  to  spend  their  lives  in 
the  excitement  of  a  perpetual  lottery,  than  in  the 
composure  of  &  perfect  trust.  We  may  approach 
to  draw  for  a  great  stake  with  the  firmest  convic- 
tion that  no  such  thing  as  chance  exists ;  but  still  it 
is  more  than  human  to  bear  in  mind  that  while  the 
hand  is  shilly-shallying  between  three  or  four  scraps 
of  paper  of  the  same  size,  willing  without  a  will, 
and  choosing  without  a  choice,  that  the  God  of  the 
whole  universe  is  presiding  over  the  decision. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  economy  of  our  lives 
in  which  He  calls  upon  his  creatures  to  act,  even  in 
the  most  trifling  circumstances,  without  some  kind 
of  a  reason,  in  the  shape  of  duty,  faith,  or  experi- 


however  decked  up  with  the  semblance  of  fairness, 
when  man  obliges  his  fellow  to  decide  upon  a  most 
momentous  step  without  the  shadow  of  one  to  com- 
fort him. 

The  men  were  now  all  ranged  in  order,  as  they 
had  been  examined  before  the  table.  Mart's  figure 
stood  conspicuous  above  all  the  rest. 

"  He  '11  do  for  the  guards,  Herr  Major,"  said 
th3  Hakenrichter,  "  after  six  months'  drilling." 
And  his  chuckle  was  taken  up  by  the  Disponent  in 
a  loud  laugh. 

"  Come,"  said  the  officer  impatiently,  "  Speschi 
— make  haste— all  is  ready." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  barbarous  features  in  the 
scene  was  the  total  absence  of  all  the  cajolery  usual 
in  conscription  and  enlistment  occasions.  No 
attempt  was  made  even  to  delude  these  poor  fellows 
in  this  bitter  moment.  No  one  spoke  them  fair ; 
no  one  talked  of  its  being  a  fine  thing  to  serve  their 
Zar  and  their  country.  No  one  thought  of  interpos- 
ing the  slightest  veil  between  them  and  the  real 
truth.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  made  to  feel,  in 
every  way  that  levity  and  insolence  could  dictate, 
that  a  Russian  soldier  was  a  thing  too  utterly  value- 
less in  the  eyes  of  his  superiors  for  them  to  lighten 
the  anxious  countenances  before  them,  for  one  mo- 
ment, with  the  most  distant  hint  to  the  contrary. 
All  the  crown  evidently  wanted  was  the  strength 
of  their  bodies ;  their  feelings  were  to  be  as  little 
studied  as  their  consent. 

They  were  now  all  desired  to  come  forward  in 
turn  as  they  were  called,  put  their  hands  quickly 
into  the  jar,  draw  out  a  card,  and  not  look  at  it  till 
all  had  drawn.  This  is  not  always  the  regular 
plan,  but  it  suited  their  judges'  ideas  of  order  and 
discipline,  and  by  this  means  none  would  be  spared 
his  share  of  the  anxiety. 

The  first  summoned  was  a  short,  thickset  man 
with  a  frame  of  muscular  strength,  and  a  wide  capa- 
cious brow,  which  was  now  knit  with  a  fearful 
spirit  of  determination.  He  was  the  father  of  two 
children.  He  came  forward  with  a  firm  step — put 
his  arm  in,  drew  it  out  in  a  moment,  and  then 
stood  motionless,  his  hand  hanging  by  his  side  with 
the  card  clenched  in  it. 

The  second  was  a  mere  awkward  peasant,  who 
looked  foolish  and  embarrassed,  and. laughed  as 
much  from  excess  of  boorishness  as  of  fear.  But 
the  color  fled  from  his  face  as  his  hand  entered  the 
iar,  and  then  returned  again  in  a  painful  glow  be- 
hind his  tanned  and  unshaven  skin,  as  he  dropped 
the  hand  containing  his  fate  by  his  side. 

The  third  was  not  remarkable  in  manner  or  ap- 
pearance. He  was  a  spare  long-made  man,  with 
reddish  hair  and  common  features.  His  gentle  eye 
and  quiet  manner  might  have  been  taken  for  the 
national  apathy  of  mind,  for  he  dipped  for  the  card 
with  a  composure  which  seemed  to  proceed  more 
from  habit  than  effort.  But  as  he  returned  to  his 
place  a  sigh  burst  from  the  very  depths  of  his 
heart,  which  told  of  feelings  you  would  have  been 
thankful  to  have  thought  him  without. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  fourth  to  draw.  He 
was  quite  young — not  above  nineteen,  and  had 
been,  from  the  first,  in  the  most  pitiable  and  abject 
state  of  fear.  He  looked  weak  in  mind,  and  puny 
in  body — too  much  so  even  for  his  average  peasant 
lot  in  life — far  more  for  that  which  not  the  strongest 
constitution  can  stand  unimpaired.  His  name  was 
called,  but  he  held  back,  the  tears  running  down 
his  cheeks,  and  burst  out  into  loud  sobs  as  the  sol- 
diers, by  the  order  of  the  officer,  took  him  to  the* 


to  guide  them,  and  it  is  a  wicked  system,  ]  table  and  forced  his  hand  into  the  jar.    But  there  ill 
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lay.  The  Hakenricher  roared  to  him  in  Lettish ; 
the  officer  in  Russian;  and  then  the  Disponent 
came  forward  with  his  stick.  The  boy  saw  the 
action — gave  a  piercing  scream— drew  his  hand 
instantly  out,  and  let  the  ominous  card  fall  on  the 
floor.  It  fell  with  the  blank  side  upwards;  the 
soldiers  crammed  it  into  his  hand,  and  he  was  left 
to  totter  back  to  his  place  where  Mart's  kind  voice 
and  arm  for  a  moment  lent  him  support. 

But  it  was  now  Mart's  turn.  He  had  been  pain- 
fully occupied  with  the  last  scene,  and  it  must  be 
owned  the  strong  young  man  started,,  and  felt  his 
strength  depart  from  him  as  his  name  was  called. 
But  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  He  strode  to  the 
table — laid  one  great  fist  heavily  upon  it  to  steady 
himself— plunged  the  other  into  the  jar,  and  fell 
back  to  his  place  with  the  card  in  his  grasp. 

The  whole  of  this  proceeding  was  so  rapid,  and 
the  lookers-on  had  been  so  involuntarily  interested 
to  see  how  this  fine-looking  fellow  would  behave— 
Ian  had  never  taken  his  eyes  from  him — that  a  short 
pause  ensued  before  the  next  name  was  called.  It 
was  the  Brautwerber's,  who  stood  next  by  Mart, 
and  seemed  to  have  derived  strength  from  his  very 
vicinity.  But  Mart  dared  not  seem  even  to  look  at 
him  now— for  he  knew  how  unnerving  is  the 
slightest  act  of  sympathy,  when  strength  is  being 
gathered  to  endure  the  reverse.  But  he  did  steal  a 
glance,  and  was  thankful  to  see  him  stand  firm,  and 
walk  steadily  to  the  table.  The  arm,  however,  fell 
into  the  jar  with  effort.  Poor  man !  it  was  his 
last !  he  fell  back  dead  fainted,  and  Mart  caught 
him  in  his  arms.  There  was  no  air  in  that  room 
of  torture,  with  those  Btifling  double  windows,  and 
the  hot  tears,  fevered  cheeks,  and  knit  brows  on 
which  they  had  thrown  light.  But  there  was  no 
time  for  sentiment.  Juhannwas  laid  flat  on  the 
floor. 

"Keep  guard, "  shouted  the  officer;  and  two 
soldiers  marched  up  to  the  head  and  foot  of  the  pale 
inanimate  figure. 

"  All  sham,"  said  the  Hakenrichter,  without  one 
relenting  expression  in  his  hard  face.  "  Has  he 
got  the  ticket!" 

"  It  is  in  his  hand,"  said  Mart,  lifting  up  the 
close-shut  fist. 

"  All  right,"  said  the  Hakenrichier;  "  it  will  be 
a  surprise  to  him  when  he  recovers.  Ha,  ha !— Go 
back  to  your  place,  fellow, — go  on." 

Mart  drew  his  ticket  out  of  his  breast,  where  he 
had  thrust  it.  He  would  not  have  anticipated  the 
moment  of  seeing  it  for  the  world,  and  returned  to 
the  melancholy  file. 

The  next  man  now  drew ;  his  was  comparatively 
the  easiest  task — he  had  only  to  take  what  was  left 
him. 

The  jar  was  now  taken  to  the  officer,  who  looked 
into  it,  and  gravely  pronounced  it  empty. 

Now  came  the  decisive  moment.  No  one  could 
remain  indifferent  to  it,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed  in 
breathless  silence  upon  the  actors  in  this  scene. 
The  Disponent's  great  head  looked  over  the  Haken- 
richter's ;  the  officials  left  their  desks,  and  crowded 
round;  Mart  forgot  the  Brautwerber,  who  lay  as 
before,  and  even  the  poor  drilled-down  soldiers  who 
stood  over  him  turned  their  heads,  though  their 
bodies  remained  immovable. 

The  first  man  came  up  and  slowly  unclenched  his 
fist.  It  had  closed  over  that  hated  bit  of  Russian 
paper  with  an  iron  spring,  and  never  till  now  re- 
laxed in  its  grasp.  He  looked  at  it  a  moment,  and 
his  face  seemed  to  unlock  too,  and  then  he  looked 
at  his  judges  with  an  expression  of  open,  bold 


hatred,  as  if,  like  Teh4,  he  had  had  an  arrow  in  stem 
for  them  in  case  the  lot  had  fallen  on  him.  He  was 
safe. 

The  second  came  up  with  stooping  shoulders  and 
hesitating  gait;  dropped  the  card  with  excess  of 
awkwardness,  picked  it  up,  and  looked  round  with 
a  shy,  happy  laugh.    He  was  safe  too. 

The  plot  now  thickened  for  the  third.  The  risk 
was  no  longer  two  to  seven,  but  two  to  five.  Ho 
stepped  forward ;  by  the  expression  of  his  face  he 
seemed  fully  to  have  made  up  his  mind  for  the 
worst ;  but  to  any  possessing  the  key  to  such  feel- 
ings, it  would  have  been  evident  that  it  was  resig- 
nation, not  apathy,  which  supported  him.  He  went 
up  with  composure — looked  calmly  at  the  card,  and 
then  his  face  expanded  with  a  smile  beautiful  and 
touching  to  look  at,  and  he  closed  his  eyes  in 
prayer.    He  was  safe. 

The  fourth  was  pitiable  for  his  youth  and  help- 
less terror ;  but  his  conduct,  as  we  have  seen,  in- 
spired no  respect.  It  was  suspected  that  he  had 
already  ascertained  his  own  fate,  for  his  tears  had 
never  ceased,  and  he  now  threw  down  the  card, 
without  looking  at  it,  with  a  feeble  and  passionate 
gesture;  then  wrung  his  hands  and  sobbed  pite- 
ously.     He  had  drawn  the  fatal  No.  1. 

"Take  him,"  said  the  officer ;  and  two  of  the 
soldiers  came  forward,  and  placed  themselves  on 
each  side,  while  the  poor  boy  turned  his  red, 
swollen  face  beseechingly  from  one  to  the  other,  as 
if  they  could  let  him  off. 

Oh,  Mart!  it  was  your  turn  now.  How  sick 
would  Anno's  heart  have  been,  could  she  have  seen 
you.  His  was  low  enough.  He  felt  himself  con- 
demned, and  could  have  put  himself  at  once  into  the 
soldiers'  hands  to  avoid  tne  unnecessary  anguish  of 
looking  at  his  fate.  Over  and  over  again  had  he 
rehearsed  this  moment  in  anticipation,  and  deter- 
mined to  raise  himself  above  it  with  words  of 
prayer  and  feelings  of  faith.  But  he  remembered 
nothing ;  he  knew  nothing,  he  heard  nothing  now 
except  the  loud  beating  of  his  own  heart,  through 
which  came  the  jarring  sound  of  his  name  like 
some  horrid  passage  in  a  dream.  He  advanced 
like  a  desperate  man — paused  for  a  moment — the 
Disponent's  eye  glared  demoniacally  upon  him — 
then  looked — and  leaped  high  up  from  his  feet. 
Was  it  joy  or  sorrow  t  Oh !  merciful  heaven !  it 
was  joy,  joy— excess  of  joy ! — his  eyes  dilated ; 
his  stature  expanded ;  he  took  one  deep  breath 
after  another.  Then  came  a  £ush  of  intense  reli- 
gious gratitude,  and  then  a  sting  of  self-reproach. 
Others  were  suffering,  and  had  still  to  suffer. 

The  Brauttoerber  had  meanwhile  opened  his 
eyes,  and  raised  himself  where  he  laid. 

"  Bring  him  up,"  bellowed  the  Hakefirichtcr. 
Mart  cared  for  no  more  orders  or  prohibitions  now ; 
he  was  at  his  friend's  side,  and  lifted  him  as  he 
would  have  done  a  child.  Juhann  turned  to  Mart 
with  a  ghastly  smile.  "  You  are  safe,  Mart !  look ! 
so  am  1,"  and  he  held  up  his  open  hand  with  the 
harmless  ticket  in  it.  Mart  took  him  with  one 
bound  to  the  table,  and  displayed  the  card  as  if  it 
had  been  a  jewel  of  inestimable  worth.  If  ever 
there  was  a  radiant  face,  it  was  his.  He  seemed  for 
a  moment  not  to  know  there  was  another  creature 
in  the  room,  except  Juhann  and  himself.  He  laid 
both  his  hands  on  the  Brautwcrber's  shoulders, 
looked  down  smiling  in  his  face.  "  Juhann !  Ju- 
hann! it's  all  over.  We  shall  be  out  of  this 
cursed  room  soon  !  It 's  over — do  yon  hear,  man  ? 
Oh !  those  poor  fellows.  I  am  ashamed  to  feel  so 
happy." 
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Hie  last  man's  lot  is  already  told.  He  took  up 
his  card, 

"Do  you  know  what  this  means?"  said  the 
Hakenrichter. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  man  with  a  dogged  countenance, 
'*  I  do.     I  shan't  have  to  draw  again  next  year." 

"  No,"  said  the  Hakcnrichter ;  "  hut  you  '11  have 
to  draw  this ;"  and  the  hard-hearted  man  imitated 
the  click  of  a  musket-trigger.  Nobody  laughed. 
44  There,  soldiers,  off  with  his  hair."  And  the 
soldiers  closed  upon  him. 

The  men  now  crowded  impetuously  out.  Mart 
and  Jnhann  first.  Mart  did  not  seem  to  tread  this 
earth;  he  felt  as  if  some  horrible  operation  was 
over— some  weary  captivity  ended—some  fatal 
spell  broken.  The  common  air  that  met  him  was 
balm  to  breathe.  Below  the  steps  was  a  little 
crowd  of  anxious  relatives— aged  parents,  brothers, 
sisters,  wives— who  had  been  awaiting  the  result 
for  hours;  and  many  a  touching  scene  ensued. 
But  Mart's  eyes  were  fixed  on  one.  The  soldier 
was  advancing  up  the  steps — the  little  boy  toddling 
by  his  side ;  he  saw  the  child  in  the  father's  arms, 
and  then  turned  away  with  too  full  a  heart. 

He  was  not  long  left  to  enjoy  such  emotions,  for 
by  this  time  the  two  recruits  were  brought  out, 
looking  the  more  woe-begone  from  the  complete 
alteration  and  disfigurement  they  had  undergone. 
Their  long  hair — which  many  Iivonians  regard 
with  superstitious  care,  as  if,  like  Samson,  their 
strength  lay  in  it — had  been  lopped  and  hacked 
away  in  the  most  barbarous  fashion ;  this  process 
acting  twofold — as  a  bad^e  of  the  service,  and  as  a 
preventive  against  desertion.  A  cry  of  compassion 
rose  from  the  crowd  as  they  appeared.  It  was  a 
shocking  and  a  revolting  sight.  With  us  the 
recruit  seems  instantly  to  mount  in  the  scale  of  so- 
ciety ;  here,  they  looked  like  condemned  criminals, 
and  felt  like  them  too.  Poor  fellows !  no  change  in 
this  changeable  world  can  be  conceived  more  total 
and  sudden  than  that  they  had  just  undergone.  It 
was  not  that  they  had  simply  fallen  in  estate,  or 
altered  in  condition— their  very  selves  were  trans- 
formed. Home,  country,  language,  and  religion — 
all  were  gone.  They  were  henceforth  to  know  and 
feel  nothing  they  had  known  and  felt  before ;  it  was 
as  if  their  souls  had  migrated  into  another  state. 

But  the  lots  had  fallen  mercifully— the  men  were 
both  unmarried,  and  both  young.  They  would 
each  leave  a  gap  in  their  circle,  but  neither  was  the 
centre  of  one.  Their  late  companions  now  gath- 
ered round  them  with  earnest  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy. One  of  the  recruits  had  a  brother  in  the 
crowd  who  had  already  gone  off  to  give  the  intelli- 
gence ;  but  the  other  begged  that  some  one  present 
would  undertake  this  office.  His  home,  or  what 
had  been  his  home,  was  five  wersts  off.  It  was  fully 
that  out  of  Mart's  way,  but  his  heart  smote  him 
that  he  should  even  have  waited  a  moment  to  see 
whether  another  would  propose,  and  he  instantly 
volunteered.  He  could  bear  the  thought  of  his 
poor  grandmother's  prolonged  anxiety,  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  cause  of  it  had  passed  away. 
As  be  bounded  down  the  steps  he  caught  the  Dis- 
ponent's eye — it  boded  him  no  good ;  but  Mart  was 
too  happy  to  take  in  a  thought  for  the  future. 

Meanwhile  the  day  passed  slowly  away  with  the 
two  women  at  SeUenkull.  Old  Liso  had  that 
habitual  piety  which  covered  all  the  emotions  of  her 
heart  with  the  same  garb.  She  would  often  say  that 
the  trials  of  the  very  poor  are  of  the  most  merciful 
kind,  for  that  they  required  from  them  nothing  be- 
vond  resignation,  patience,  and  industry ;  that  with 


all  her  cares  and  sorrows,  she  had  never  had  to  hesi- 
tate how  to  act,  or  been  puzzled  what  to  think ;  but, 
to  use  her  own  expressive  language,  she  had  always 
been  able  to  see  straight  into  herself,  and  straight 
up  to  her  God — and  without  that,  summer  all  the 
year  round  would  not  make  a  person  happy.  An 
indifferent  observer  would  not  perhaps  have  detected 
that  a  heavier  weight  than  usual  lay  upon  her. 
She  sat  without  the  cottage  door,  at  her  spinning- 
wheel.    Wordsworth  says — 

"  Grief!  thou  hast  lost  an  ever  ready  friend, 
Now  that  the  cottage  spinning-wheel  is  mute ;" 

and  truly  there  is  something  in  that  happy  medium 
of  the  liberty  it  allows  and  the  attention  it  requires, 
which  is  most  soothing  to  an  anxious  mind. 

Anno  was  meanwhile  actively  engaged,  and 
seemed  to  have  chosen  this  day  for  a  purpose  of 
rather  rare  occurrence  among  most  Lettish  house- 
keepers— namely,  for  cleaning  her  house.  Ever 
since  Mart  had  first  received  the  tidings  of  recruit- 
age  she  had  been  putting  her  little  household  in 
order ;  and  now  Mart's  clothes  were  taken  out  and 
brushed  with  many  a  sigh ; — the  old  dark  wooden 
boxes,  which  held  their  wardrobe,  were  rubbed  ;— 
the  wooden  utensils  which  held  their  milk  and  brei, 
or  porridge,  were  washed ;— the  floor  was  Bwept — 
fir-tips  strewn,  and  then  Anno  went  to  the  stream — 
bathed— did  up  her  long  hair,  and  appeared,  though 
not  jn  holiday  garb,  yet  in  one  perfectly  fresh  and 
clean. 

The  evening  sun  was  declining,  the  time  al- 
ready long  past  when  Mart  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected.  Liso's  firmness  was  now  fast 
giving  way ;  her  looks  were  perpetually  wandering 
up  the  road  which  would  bring  her  grandson  home 
for  better  or  for  worse,  and  the  least  movement  or 
sound  in  the  distance,  no  matter  in  what  direction, 
set  her  withered  hand  trembling  with  more  than 
age. 

It  was  well  Anno  was  too  much  engrossed  with 
her  own  occupations  to  watch  those  of  another; 
for  the  poor  old  woman's  wheel  intermitted  terribly 
in  its  revolutions.  Karria  Pols  was  also  watching, 
as  if  he  knew  that  something  impended  of  conse- 
quence to  his  master.  Time  passed  on.  Iiso  felt, 
indeed,  what  Anno  had  been  spared,  but  also  she 
felt  what  the  poor  girl  had  to  suffer ;  for  her  worst 
fears  were  confirmed  by  the  delay,  and  the  sight  of 
Mart  in  the  distance  between  two  other  figures  was 
all  that  presented  itself  to  her  imagination. 

Anno  had  been  seated  by  her  side  but  had  re- 
entered the  house.  Karria  Pois  now  rose,  snuffed 
the  air,  and  set  off  at  a  slow  trot — then  broke  into 
a  heavy  gallop,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  The 
light  was  fast  waning,  when  a  distant  figure  ap- 
peared—one alone !  Liso  was  afraid  to  take  hope 
to  her  heart.  The  figure  drew  nearer  and  nearer, 
— it  was  Mart,  there  was  no  doubt — Mart  alone, 
striding  quickly  along.  The  poor  grandmother 
dared  hardly  look  up.  But  his  step  was  light — 
and,  if  that  did  not  speak  plainly  enough,  his  glad 
face  spoke  plainer  still ;  and,  if  she  still  feared  to 
believe  what  it  would  now  have  been  torture  to  re- 
linquish, a  few  sweet  words  were  whispered  in  her 
ear,  and  the  old  woman  folded  her  hands,  closed 
her  eyes,  and  communed  with  her  Maker. 

Mart  entered  the  house;  Anno  was  busy  pre- 
paring the  evening  meal.  She  had  for  some  days 
shrunk  from  his  eye,  and  now  she  did  not  look  at 
him  as  he  came  in.  Mart  was  positively  embar- 
rassed ;  his  heart  was  bursting  with  the  weight  of 
her  joy  as  well  as  his  own ;  he  flung  off  his  cap, 
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sat  down  on  a  bench,  fondled  the  dog,  and  looked 
at  his  wife  as  she  moved  to  and  fro.  She  was  so 
dejected! 

"How  beautifully  neat  you  have  made  every- 
thing, Anno?"  Anno  only  gave  a  sigh  in  return. 
"  But  the  rain  comes  in  at  that  corner  of  the  roof; 
I  must  mend  it :  I  '11  begin  next  week." 

Anno  turned  quickly  and  looked  at  her  husband ; 
there  was  but  little  light,  but  Mart's  face  was  radi- 
ant. "  Mart !"  said  Anno,  her  breath  rising  into  a 
scream,  "  next  week?" 

"  Yes,  Anno,  yes. — Anno,  I  am  free."  And 
husband  and  wife  laid  in  each  other's  arms. 

The  first  agony  of  joy  was  over ;  all  was  ex- 

Elained,  but  they  still  stood  together — the  happiest 
our  of  the  many  happy  ones  they  had  spent. 

"You  see,  my  Kasikenne,  (my  little  cat,)  we 
are  not  to  be  separated.  You  would  not  take  Ian, 
and  he  can't  take  me." 

"  We  should  not  have  been  separated,  Mart ;  I 
should  have  gone  with  you."  This  was  the  secret 
of  Anno's  patience ;  for  this  had  she  set  her  house 
in  order. 

u  But  my  grandmother?"  said  Mart. 

(*  God  would  have  cared  for  her  as  you  said  he 
would  for  me." 

"  Let 's  go  to  her,"  said  mart. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

The  early  winter  that  followed  this  autumn  was 
a  very  trying  one ;  not  because  it  was  severe — for 
seventy,  whether  in  temperature  or  authority, 
hurts  no  one,  if  it  be  but  steady  ;  bat,  like  a  real 
tyrant,  it  was  capricious.  To  the  husbandman  of 
these  regions  it  is  always  desirable  that  winter 
should  commence  its  operations  with  a  food  foun- 
dation of  snow.  This  laid,  as  much  cold  may  fol- 
low as  will ;  the  corn  is  covered  over,  and  his  har- 
vest is  secured.  But  this  autumn  much  rain  fell ; 
the  waters  stood  on  the  low  parts  of  the  land,  and 
then  came  sudden  cold,  and  froze  up  all  the  pools, 
and  with  them  the  young  corn.  Sometimes  a 
curious  process  of  destruction  takes  place — the 
blades  of  young  rye  are  seen  just  rising  above  the 
water ;  a  night  of  frost  spreads  a  sheet  of  ice  over 
the  surface  ;  a  day  of  thaw  succeeds,  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  ice  in  melting  draws  up  the  plants 
by  the  roots,  and  leaves  them  floating  on  the  water. 
Altogether  much  mischief  was  done,  which  the 
following  summer  would  too  surely  reveal,  and 
which  the  summer  itself  could  not  repair ;  and 
meanwhile  a  long  winter  had  to  be  encountered. 

Mart's  fields  stood  pretty  dry,  owing  to  much 
extra  labor  in  the  way  of  draining  ;  but  old  Ton- 
no's  which  lay  low,  and  received  little  more  tillage 
than  just  sufficed  to  put  the  corn  into  the  ground, 
suffered  terribly  ;  and,  before  snow  fell,  his  fields, 
and  many  like  his,  wore  that  black,  withered  look 
which  leaves  no  hope  of  life  in  the  plants.  It  was 
evident  that  part  of  the  stock  of  winter  corn  most 
be  reserved  to  sow  again  in  early  summer,  and 
thus  replace  what  the  season  had  destroyed ;  and 
that  stock  soon  proved  to  be  very  inadequate  to 
the  regular  demands  upon  it,  far  less  to  any  extra 
ones. 

The  best  crops  of  the  preceding  summer  had 
been,  as  we  have  said,  but  moderate  in  return  ;  the 
moderate  ones  wretchedly  poor.  What  there  was 
of  the  corn,  however,  had  been  pronounced  to  be 
uncommonly  good,  and  as  such  able  to  bear  a 
greater  amount  of  adulteration.  But  this  soon 
turned  out  to  have  been  a  false  idea ;  and  many  a 
foolish  improvident  peasant  who  had  rested  upon  it, 


as  they  will  do  upon  any  excuse  against  active  ex- 
ertion, found  himself  not  only  in  want,  but  in  want 
earlier  than  usual.  The  peasants  of  this  part  of 
the  world  make  up  their  minds  too  passively  to 
suffer  every  winter,  as  a  necessary  concomitant  of 
the  season,  to  take  warning  for  any  extreme  occa- 
sion. They  are  accustomed,  before  the  winter  is 
far  advanced,  to  mix  their  bread  largely  with  less 
nourishing  materials ;  and  before  the  winter  is 
finally  dismissed,  to  take  the  fodder  from  their 
stinted  animals  to  feed  themselves,  and  to  unthatch 
their  barns  and  dwellings  to  feed  them.  But  this 
year  all  these  extreme  signs  of  scarcity  showed 
themselves  much  sooner  than  is  commonly  the  case, 
added  to  much  illness  among  men  and  animals, 
attributable  to  want  and  unhealthiness  of  weather 
combined.  How  utter  starvation  did  not  occur 
would  be  a  wonder  to  many;  but  the  Lettish 
peasantry,  like  the  Scotch,  help  one  another  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  and  thus  keep  off*  positive 
destruction  from  some,  by  equalizing  the  misery 
among  all. 

The  party  at  Sellenkull  were  tolerably  prepared 
by  Mart's  industry  to  weather  a  hard  season  them- 
selves, and  also  to  help  their  neighbors  through  it ; 
and,  though  this  was  required  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  bad  been  expected,  Mart  both  gave 
and  lent  cheerfully,  and  worked  harder  and  fared 
harder  than  usual.  His  vexatious  trials  had  not 
ceased.  His  enemy  sought  every  opportunity  to 
oppress  and  annoy  him ;  and  it  required  all  the 
young  man's  forbearance  to  fulfil  his  unjust  tasks 
and  keep  his  temper. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  ruin  a  sensible  and  an 
industrious  man  in  any  line  of  life,  and  Mart's  un- 
varying steadiness  seemed  to  bring  even  malice  to 
a  stand  still.  The  season  was  arrived  also  when 
but  little  work  can  be  done,  or  rather,  need  be 
done ;  and  when  the  many  hours  of  darkness  en- 
courage a  feeling  of  slothfulness  which  is  an  indul- 
gence to  the  indolently  disposed,  and  a  relief  to  the 
scantily  fed.  Mart,  however,  had  no  pleasure  in 
being  idle ;  as  long  as  daylight  lasted  there  was 
enough  for  him  to  do  in  repairing  his  house  and 
farming  buildings,  and  in  •  attending  to  the  wants 
of  his  domestic  animals  ;  and  when  darkness  fell , 
he  might  be  seen  returning  with  a  bundle  of  small 
split  fresh  wood  in  his  hand — those  candles  of  the 
northern  peasantry — beneath  the  light  of  which, 
seated  next  the  great  stove,  he  plied  many  a  do- 
mestic handicraft.  This  was  the  time  when  Anno 
got  many  a  help  in  various  household  labors  which 
another  husband  would  have  spurned  as  woman's 
work ;  but  there  was  that  about  Mart  which  the 
meanest  occupation  could  not  degrade.  He  might 
have  helped  to  bake  the  bread,  or  turn  the  wheel, 
and  perhaps  he  sometimes  did,  and  nobody  could 
have  called  him  unmanly. 

Anno  was  indeed  favored  among  women.  Not 
only  were  her  own  house  duties  diminished  by  a 
strong  hand  ana"  eased  by  a  sweet  temper,  but  she 
was  spared  also  all  those  other  feudal  burdens 
which  fall  upon  the  women  of  these  provinces. 
The  same  ancient  tenure  which  imposed  three 
days'  labor  in  the  week  upon  Mart,  required  also 
from  his  wife  certain  days'  spinning  or  carding 
during  the  winter  for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  estate— usually  performed  at  the  mansion- 
house  itself,  but  now,  in  its  present  untenanted 
condition,  at  that  of  the  Disponent.  Liso  had  ful- 
filled this  as  long  as  she  had  been  able  ;  and  now 
it  was  naturally  expected  that  toe  young  assistant 
which  Mart  had  taken  into  his  service  in  the  shape 
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•f  a  wife,  and  who  had  ao  family  to  require  her 
attendance— not  that  this  makes  any  difference— 
ought  to  take  this  duty  on  herself:  but  Mart 
thought  differently ;  he  paid  another  woman  in  the 
eoia  most  acceptable— via.,  in  a  small  quantity  of 
eon — to  take  tier  place,  and  Anno  never  entered 
the  Disponent's  doors. 

This  and  the  increasing  want  around  them  soon 
bore  hard  upon  Mart's  winter  stock  ;  it  was  obvi- 
ous something  must  be  done  to  replenish  it,  or  he 
would  himself  need  the  help  he  was  giving.  Mart 
lost  no  time  in  considering  whether  he  should  eke 
oat  the  remainder  by  denying  it  to  his  neighbors, 
or  by  adulterating  it  to  themselves :  he  had  no 
idea  of  feeding  Anno  upon  straw,  and  so  he  asked 
for  extra  work  at  daily  wages. 

This  was  quite  a  novelty  here.  It  was  true  that 
a  landed  proprietor  occasionally  returned  from  a 
tour  or  residence  in  some  more  civilized  and  better 
governed  land  with  new  systems  of  agricultural 
economy ,  and  among  the  rest  with  that  of  labor  for 
wages ;  but  they  left  behind  them  the  order  and 
the  justice  necessary  to  preside  over  such  matters, 
and  the  result  only  increased  the  peasant's  natural 
hatred  for  innovations.  Most  of  the  ignorant 
peasantry  could  not  understand  the  pro's  and  con's 
of  such  a  question  ;  a  few  saw  that  in  a  country  so 
scattered  in  population  no  medium  of  payment 
could  be  so  inconvenient  as  that  of  money  ;  and  all 
were  perfectly  aware  that,  what  with  needy  mas- 
ters and  dishonest  Disponents,  they  were  likely  to 
get  little  enough  even  of  that. 

Mart,  however,  was  too  clear-minded  to  be  pre- 
judiced, and  too  young  to  be  cautious— though  his 
late  experience  had  taught  him  something  he  would 
gladly  have  unlearnt — and  when  the  Disponent 
assented  to  his  request,  and  allotted  him  some  tim- 
ber-felling at  a  certain  rate  of  payment,  he  returned 
home  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction  which  shone  in 
every  feature* 

This  extra  labor  was  as  much  as  he  could  get 
through  with ;  he  was  hearty  and  robust,  and  it 
required  no  little  solid  nourishment  to  keep  up  the 
strength  thus  taxed.  His  father-in-law  did  not  fail 
to  tell  him,  with  many  a  characteristic  proverb, 
that  it  would  answer  his  purpose  just  as  well  to 
sleep  more  and  eat  less ;  but  Mart  hated  such 
maxims,  and,  even  granting  them  true,  he  knew 
that  work  was  good  for  man.  His  grandmother, 
too,  occasionally  put  in  a  word  of  wisdom,  and 
advised  him  to  have  no  more  dealings  than 
necessary  with  a  man  who  had  shown  all  the  will 
to  injure  him,  and  possessed  all  the  power ;  but 
Mart,  for  once,  differed  from  her,  and  said  there 
was  more  to  be  gained  by  trust  than  by  cau- 
tion— and  we  will  hope  that  he  was  right  in  the 


Mart  would  have  liked  best  to  have  received  pay- 
ment every  week,  but  for  that  he  had  made  no 
stipulation  ;  he  therefore  labored  on  till  the  job  was 
just  completed,  and  then,  as  his  little  cart  was  re- 
quired to  take  wood  to  a  neighboring  estate  where 
corn  was  to  be  purchased,  he  went  to  Ian's  house 
and  asked  for  payment. 

The  Disponent  counted  over  the  work,  and 
reckoned  the  days ;  it  amounted  in  all  to  seventeen 
roubles— quite  a  fortune — but  fairly  earned.  Mart 
stood  by  with  his  honest,  open,  beaming  ex- 
pression ;  the  other  sat  at  his  desk  with  one  which 
it  was  difficult  to  define.  Then  he  pulled  out 
some  old  account-books,  and  seemed  to  be  casting 
up  sums,  and  Mart  waited  patiently,  for  he  saw 
that  he  had  other  business  on  hand.    The  man  was 


indeed  a  villain ;  he  knew  that  be  was  about  to  de- 
fraud the  laborer  of  his  hire,  and  he  could  deliber- 
ately cast  up  figures  with  a  steady  hand.  After 
a  little  while  had  elapsed  he  handed  the  young 
man  a  paper,  on  which  he  stood  debtor  for  a  num- 
ber of  days'  work  and  half-days'  work  which, 
taken  at  a  certain  estimate,  gave  a  total  of  sixteen 
rubles  and  a  half;  while  on  the  other  side  he 
stood  creditor  for  the  labor  just  completed  to  the 
amount,  as  we  have  said,  of  seventeen  rubles, 
thus  leaving  a  difference  of  half  a  ruble.  Thia 
statement  would  have  puzzled  most ;  and  as  for 
Mart,  he  looked  at  it  with  the  most  utter  guileless 
ignorance.  Then  with  an  unblushing  lace  and 
with  impudent  words,  the  Disponent  explained  that 
old  scores  must  be  paid  before  new  ones  ;  that  it 
was  time  that  the  debts  to  the  estate  should  be  dis- 
charged :  and  that,  in  short,  these  were  old  liabili- 
ties of  Mart's  father  which  were  now  raked  up, 
whether  true  or  not,  to  defraud  the  son. 

Mart  was  thunderstruck ;  his  mind  could  not 
understand  the  villanous  manoeuvre ;  such  a  pro- 
ceeding was  unheard  of  even  in  this  land  of  op- 
pression, and  he  stood  at  first  more  amazed  than 
indignant.  He  then  tried  reason.  The  Disponent 
referred  him  to  the  books.  He  tried  expostula- 
tion ;  and  the  Disponent  bid  him  begone,  for  that 
he  had  not  time  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  every 
idle  fellow  on  the  estate.  Then  Mart  tried — it 
went  sore  against  his  will,  but  he  knew  who  de- 
pended upon  him — he  tried  to  move  the  brute  ;  he 
told  him  that  it  was  a  hard  year  for  the  poor — that 
there  was  nothing  but  starvation  around,  and  that 
he  had  others  to  maintain  as  well  as  himself. 
And  the  Disponent  replied  with  his  demoniacal 
grin,  that  as  long  as  he  could  afford  to  pay  another 
woman  to  do  his  wife's  work,  be  could  want  for 
nothing. 

Then  Mart  flamed  up,  and  a  stream  of  hot  indig- 
nation came  boiling  from  his  breast :  his  words 
were  few,  but  they  hit  full  at  his  oppressor.  Still 
he  spoke  as  to  a  man — the  wretch  answered  as 
to  a  dog,  and  dared  to  tell  him — Mart ! — that  if  he 
was  insolent  he  would  have  him  beaten  ! 

Good  heavens!  how  was  honest  and  high 
spirited  blood,  albeit  only  in  the  veins  of  a  poor 
Livonian,  to  bear  this,  and  flow  on  calmly  after  it. 
The  bad  man  before  him  knew  not  what  he  bad 
provoked.  JPor  the  tempter  was  busy  at  that 
young  and  injured  breast — putting  bitter  for  sweet, 
and  evil  for  good — bidding  him  fell  the  savage 
where  he  stood,  and  urging  him  to  spring  at  that 
throat  which  had  lied  so  foully  to  him.  But  the 
irritated  man  was  not  left  to  himself  at  a  moment 
when  all  power  over  self  was  gone.  An  unseen 
arm  interposed,  and  his  was  mercifully  stayed. 
Mart  flung  the  half-ruble,  which  he  found,  he 
knew  not  how,  in  his  grasp,  in  the  Disponent's 
face,  and  rushed  out  of  an  atmosphere  which  was 
suffocating  him. 

For  a  moment  he  felt  that  his  neighbors  had 
been  right  and  he  wrong  ;  for  a  moment  he  doubted 
whether  God  loved  justice  and  hated  iniquity  ;  but 
after  he  had  been  alone  a  few  minutes  the  first 
fever  of  the  turbulent  spirit  passed  away,  and,  in  a 
sudden  return  of  right  feeling,  Mart  lifted  up  his 
heart  in  thankfulness  for  having  been  brought  out 
of  that  hateful  bouse  with  innocent  though  de- 
frauded hands. 

Still  a  bitter  and  an  angry  feeling  remained  be- 
hind— one  which,  if  wrong,  it  was  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  think  so— for  the  young  and  hopeful  heart 
had  been  injured  and  insulted,  and  felt  that  hence- 
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forth  it  would  be  injured  and  insulted  as  often 
aa  might  suit  the  malice  or  the  interest  of  his  im- 
placable foe.  His  forbearance  was  of  no  use — his 
industry  of  no  help — the  future  stretched  itself  out 
before  him  in  one  long  vista  of  endurance,  or  ended 
in  some  dark  deed  of  despair.  He  was  obliged  to 
continue  his  journey.  It  was  well  he  had  no  com- 
panion— sympathy  with  a  mind  in  this  state  only 
feeds  the  flame—resistance  faus  it. 

"  Words  weaker  than  his  rage 
Would  make  rage  more." 

He  unloaded  his  cart,  and  set  his  face  towards 
his  home.  He  had  never  before  approached  it 
with  a  heart  so  out  of  tune.  He  had  never  before 
dreaded  to  meet  Anno's  smile  of  trust  or  Liso's 
look  of  resignation,  or  felt  that  the  one  could  bring 
bitterness  to  his  heart  and  the  other  irritation  to  his 
temper. 

As  he  plodded  gloomily  along,  he  came  to  a 
turn  in  the  road  which  led  to  a  great  territorial 
mansion  in  the  distance.  It  was  the  Hakenrich- 
ter's.  Mart  knew  that  the  law  protected  the 
peasant  from  injustice  and  cruelty ;  but  he  knew 
also  that,  administered  as  it  usually  was,  the  law 
was  only  a  dead  letter,  and  that  this  man  of  all 
others  was  least  likely  to  render  it  otherwise. 
There  is  a  perverse  pleasure,  however,  to  an  angry 
man  in  choosing  to  look  at  things  as  they  should  be, 
and  not  as  they  are.  He  turned  up  the  road.  His 
heart  and  steps  were  alike  heavy,  and,  as  he 
walked  along  with  stooping  shoulders  and  sunken 
head,  it  must  be  owned  that  he  looked  very  much 
like  any  other  Livoniao  peasant. 

Poor  Mart !  he  was  too  much  engrossed  in  his 
own  bitter  reflections  to  know  well  what  he  was 
about;  and,  little  dreaming  that  the  Hakenrichter 
from  within  saw  all  who  approached,  he  utterly  for- 
got to  observe  a  law  of  these  modern  Gesslers,  which 
commands  that  no  peasant  should  venture  to  ap- 
proach or  pass  their  mansions  without  uncovering 
their  heads. 

He  went  up  to  the  back  door,  requested  to  speak 
to  the  Erra,  (or  master,)  and  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised by  being  at  once  admitted  into  that  kind  of 
stewy  unventilated  room  in  which  Euros  in  this 
country  delight.  Whatever  hopes  might  have  been 
raised  by  his  prompt  admission,  nowever,  they  were 
as  instantly  quenched.  The  gentleman  was  in  that 
state  of  mind  most  approved  in  Russia  for  adminis- 
tering justice — in  other  words,  he  was  in  a  tower- 
ing passion  ;  and,  before  Mart  could  make  his  best 
bow,  broke  forth  thus : 

"  Are  you  the  fellow  who  passed  the  house  just 
now !— apeak— hold  your  tongue — are  you  the  fel- 
low?" 

Mart  admitted  he  was  just  come. 

"  And  don't  you  know  better,  you  rascal,  than 
to  strut  past  a  nobleman's  house  with  your  filthy 


cap  on,  as  if  it  were  a  hrug,  or  one  of  your  own 
pigsties? — pig  that  you  are!" 

Mart  murmured  that  he  had  not  seen  the  Em 
or— - 

"  Hold  your  tongue  this  moment,  and  speak  the 
truth  if  you  can.  What  matters  it  whether  you 
see  me  or  not  ?  and  what  care  I  for  such  a  fool  as 
you !  You  shall  bow  your  vile  head  to  my  house, 
were  I  never  to  enter  its  doors  from  one  year's  end 
to  another !  and  you  shall  bow  to  my  hat  too,  if  I 
choose;" — the  Hakenrichter  did  not  know  how 
classical  was  the  allusion — "  or  I  '11  have  your  back 
broken.  What  do  you  say?  Speak  out! — hold 
your  tongue!  Come  to  complain  of  the  Dispo- 
nent !  I  'U  cure  you  of  complaining,  you  impudent 
rascal.  Tell  him  to  give  you  a  sound  beating  like 
a  dog  as  you  are.    Pig ! — liar ! — fool ! — get  out." 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  speech,  of  which 
we  have  given  a  mitigated  version — for  it  was  plen- 
tifully garnished  with  various  oaths  and  epithets, 
which  would  not  translate  into  elegant  English- 
delivered  also  with  gestures  which,  as  usual  in  such 
cases,  portended  a  quick  following  up  of  blows. 

Mart  did  not  wait  to  be  dismissed  twice.  He 
strode  back  through  the  Volkstube,  or  servants' 
apartment,  at  a  rate  which  astounded  its  inmates, 
gained  his  little  horse  and  cart,  and,  in  order  to 
avoid  passing  near  the  windows,  struck  into  a  side 
road  which  took  him  six  wersts  out  of  rue  way. 
The  cup  was  full.  He  felt  that  the  sullen,  care- 
for-nothing  desperation,  which  he  had  so  often 
deprecated  in  his  fellow-peasants,  had  now  come 
home  to  himself.  He  threw  himself  into  his  cart, 
and  lay  there  upon  his  face,  like  any  /other  lazy 
boor.  The  road  was  execrably  bad,  full  of  great 
holes  and  stones ;  and  many  a  jolt  and  fling  did  he 
get  as  the  poor  little  tired  animal  dragged  the  unu- 
sual load  painfully  along. 

At  length  the  road  divided  into  two.  The  ani- 
mal chose  the  best,  but  it  was  the  wrone  one. 
Mart  sprung  up,  dealt  the  horse  a  blow,  and  plucked 
the  head  furiously  round.  The  poor  dumb  creature 
stood  still  with  a  meek,  patient  look.  This  broke 
the  spell !  How  Mart  hated  himself!  He  leaped 
from  the  cart,  his  own  generous  self  again,  and 
passed  his  arm  over  the  animal's  neck,  as  he  was 
often  wont  to  do.  The  poor  thing  turned  fondly 
to  him  ;  and  master  and  beast  walked  on  together, 
each  with  their  load  considerably  lightened. 

Mart's  heart  was  now  as  soft  as  a  child's.  Nothing 
in  that  whole  bitter  day  did  he  at  this  moment  look 
back  upon  with  such  bitterness  as  upon  his  unpro- 
voked treatment  of  his  faithful  beast.  Anger  and 
pride  passed  away,  and  love  tor  his  fellows  and 
trust  in  his  God  returned :  and,  though  he  reached 
home  .that  night  with  nothing  to  give  and  little  to 
hope,  yet  his  Anno's  smile  of  trust  was  balm  to  bis 
heart,  and  his  grandmother's  look  of  resignation 
strength  to  his  soul. 


The  following  paragraph  we  find  in  the  conti- 
nental papers — and  give  it, as  we  find  it.  Our 
readers  will  expect,  like  ourselves,  to  hear  some- 
thing more  of  the  matter  before  they  accept  it  in  all 
its  parts :  "  A  discovery  has  just  been  made,  in 
Rome,  of  a  picture  by  Michael- Angelo  and  another 
by  Raphael.  The  former  represents  the  depositing 
of  Christ  in  the  sepulchre;  and  the  latter  is  the 
portrait  of  the  celebrated  Cardinal  del  Monte— ex- 
actly resembling  that  which  Raphael  painted  of  the 
same  churchman,  in  the  fresco  of  the  Vatican 
which  represents  the  institution  of  the  Canon  Law. 


These  two  were  bought,  amongst  other  old  pic- 
tures;— the  Michael-Angelo  by  Mr.  MacCaul,  a 
young  Scotch  painter — and  the  Raphael  by  Signor 
Cardeni,  a  dealer  in  objects  of  art.  On  the  back 
of  the  frame  of  the  work  by  Buonarotti  is  a  small 
tin  plate,  stamped  with  the  arms  of  the  Farnese 
family.  We  may  mention  that  the  ex-king,  Iou* 
Bonaparte,  has  bequeathed  his  colossal  bust,  by 
Canova,  representing  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  to 
the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany ;  and  left  the  sum  of 
60,000  francs  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
his  family  at  St.  Leu,  near  Paris." — Ath. 
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From  FraMr's  Magazine. 

MICHEL    DB   MONTA1GNR   IN  THF.   CRADLE,  THE 
NUESERY,    AND   THE   COLLEGE. 

FiW  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century  have  exer- 
cised greater  influence  in  various  departments  of 
Bieilectual  activity  than  Michel  de  Montaigne.  To 
say  that  he  was  the  rather  of  the  modern  essayists, 
k  to  amy  little.  The  ideas  which  he  either  origin- 
ated or  adopted,  the  doctrines  he  propounded,  the 
errors  he  embraced,  the  truths  he  asserted,  have 
all  produced  a  numerous  progeny.  An  attempt  to 
affiliate  these  would  far  transcend  our  patience.  It 
is  now  scarcely  possible  to  open  a  work  of  specula- 
tion, ethical  or  metaphysical,  without  lighting  upon 
thoughts  which,  whether  the  material  was  drawn 
from  his  own  mind  or  not,  he  had  impressed  with 
his  image  and  superscription,  and  contributed  to 
put  in  circulation.  He  has  to  answer  for  many  of 
the  absurd  vagaries  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
some  of  the  soundest  theories  of  succeeding  philos- 
ophers have  been  drawn  from  his  inexhaustible 
magazine.  Not  to  mention  the  obligations  of 
French  literature  to  this  original  thinker,  our  own 
swarms  with  indications  of  his  influence ;  he  has 
presided  over  many  a  thoughtful  moment  of  our 
greatest  writers,  and  inspired  some  of  their  happiest 
imaginations.  That  Shakspeare  had  profited  by 
his  Essais  is  asserted,  though  it  may  be  doubted ; 
Bacon's  Essays  are,  in  portions,  mere  abridgments 
of  passages  of  Montaigne.  Pope  drew  his  whole 
theory  of  human  nature,  as  developed  in  the  Essay 
os  Man  from  the  Apologie  pour  Raymond  de  Se- 
bonde;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  under- 
stood that,  next  to  Rabelais,  our  inimitable  Law- 
rence Sterne  owes  so  much  to  no  writer  as  to 
Michel  de  Montaigne. 

We  may,  some  day,  without  resorting  to  the 
vulgar  imputation  of  plagiarism,  criticise  Tristram 
Shandy,  with  the  express  purpose  of  tracing  the 
connexion  of  some  of  the  ideas  it  contains  with 
others  met  with  in  the  Essais.  Parallel  passages 
we  consider  of  no  importance.  They  simply  prove 
that  intellectual  architects  have  occasionally  stolen 
a  brick  from  a  neighbor's  house.  Literary  ir  form- 
ers may  discover  that  beautiful  ideas  have  been 
transported  wholesale  from  one  book  to  another; 
they  may  marshal  their  witnesses  in  formidable 
array,  and  come  before  the  tribunal  of  the  country ; 
but  the  author,  whilst  pleading  guilty,  maintains 
that  he  has  done  no  wrong.  He  has  merely  dis- 
covered that  another  had  expressed  what  he  desired 
to  say  as  well  as  he  could  have  done,  and  in  the 
same  spirit,  and  has  taken  advantage  of  the  circum- 
stance. Who,  for  example,  can  blame  Sterne,  if 
he  traced  a  resemblance  between  the  positions  of 
Torick  and  Lord  Verulam,  and  thought  proper  to 
borrow  from  the  author  of  the  Baconiana  this  ten- 
der sentence  1 — "  When  from  private  appetite  it  is 
resolved  that  a  creature  shall  be  sacrificed,  it  is  easy 
to  pick  up  sticks  enough  from  any  thicket  whither 
it  hath  strayed  to  make  a  fire  to  offer  it  with/' 


Certainly  it  savors  something  of  ir  gratitude  if  due 
acknowledgment  in  such  cases  be  withheld ;  but 
literary  men  are  proverbially  immoral,  and  it  can 
serve  no  good  purpose  to  accumulate  proofs.  What 
we  should  think  valuable,  would  be  a  philosophical 
appreciation  of  the  amount  of  influence  exerted  by 
a  mind  like  Montaigne's,  on  such  a  mind  as  Sterne's, 
of  the  share  the  one  had  in  moulding  the  intellect 
of  the  other,  in  suggesting  his  fancies,  his  charac- 
ters, his  illustrations,  his  forms  of  thought  in  modi- 
fying, if  we  may  so  speak,  the  frame  of  his  mind. 
To  us  it  appears  that  there  are  occasionally  in  the 
Essais  passages,  the  peculiar  tone  of  which  so 
forcibly  recalls  to  mind  the  manner  of  Sterne— ^his 
way  of  viewing  the  things  of  this  world — that  if 
no  other  evidence  existed,  we  should  have  inferred 
that,  attracted  by  sympathy,  the  one  was  a  constant 
student  of  the  other. 

"  Forbear !"  cries  Montaigne  to  a  lady  who  was 
indulging  in  an  excess  of  grief,  "  for  not  those 
flaxen  tresses  which  now  you  tear,  nor  the  white- 
ness of  that  bosom  which,  in  your  agony,  you  so 
wildly  beat — not  these  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
disasters  which  have  befallen  your  beloved  brother ; 
they  winged  not  the  shaft:  expend  your  wrath 
more  justly  elsewhere." 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  this  might  be  taken 
either  as  a  model  or  a  specimen  of  Sterne's  method 
of  moralizing  on  the  events  of  human  life. 

But  we  must  not  further  pursue  this  subject  at 
present.  It  will  be  more  in  place  to  observe  that 
the  theories  of  Locke  and  of  Rousseau  on  educa- 
tion owe  much  to  Montaigne ;  many  of  his  notions 
have  been  transported  bodily  into  the  works  of  these 
two  philosophers,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  nstice 
that  the  more  objectionable  and  fantastical  parts  of 
his  system  have  been  adopted  by  the  Genevese ; 
whilst,  with  few  exceptions,  the  Englishman  has 
chosen  that  which  was  solid  and  sensible. 

Our  object  in  this  paper  is  to  examine  to  what 
influences  Montaigne  himself  was  subject  in  his 
youth,  what  share  in  the  formation  of  his  mind  had 
the  circumstances  by  which  his  early  life  was  sur- 
rounded, how  much  he  owed  to  his  parents,  how 
much  to  the  theories  of  education  prevalent  in  his 
time,  how  much  to  his  masters,  how  much  to  his 
boyish  reading,  how  much  to  the  accidents  of  col- 
lege life.  Without  maintaining  exactly  that  "  the 
child  is  father  of  the  man."  we  think  that  all  these 
things  are  worthy  of  study,  inasmuch  as  it  is  im- 
portant to  discover  if  possible  in  what  degree  a 
mind  contributes  to  its  own  greatness,  and  how 
much  it  borrows  from  its  age.  Some  maintain  that 
there  is  a  mysterious  agency  hid  in  the  depths  of 
our  nature,  which  works  out  our  character  inde- 
pendently of  surrounding  circumstances;  others, 
that  we  are  moulded  and  fashioned  entirely  by  ex 
ternal  objects  and  events.  Experience  indicates 
that  we  are  neither  the  masters  nor  the  slaves  of  the 
material  world ;  that  the  two  theories  of  human  char- 
acter which  possess  a  kind  of  inverted  analogy  with 
the  Pelagian  and  Calvinistic  heresies  are  alike  un- 
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true,  and  that  it  is  unphilosophical  to  endeavor  to 
trace  a  complex  result  to  any  one  of  the  simple 
sources  from  which  it  springs. 

We  have  only  alluded  to  this  abstract  question 
for  the  uncharitable  purposes  of  confutation.  It 
seems  to  be  a  theory  entertained  by  some  writers, 
that  a  man's  greatness  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
amount  of  his  isolation  from  his  contemporaries,  of 
his  independence  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives. 
These  persons  hold,  with  some  show  of  reason, 
that  it  is  a  sign  of  weakness  and  servility  of  mind 
to  be  too  obedient  to  outward  impressions.  They 
look  with  contempt  on  those  who,  as  Charles  Blount 
expresses  it,  follow  their  leader  like  mules,  and  go 
wrong  if  he  goes  wrong.  And  accordingly,  their 
chief  sign  of  greatness  is  the  contrary  of  this  de- 
fect. M.  Villemain,  among  others,  desiring  to  exalt 
Montaigne,  tells  us  that  no  man  owed  less  to  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  Now  insanity,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  minor  modifications  of  enthusiasm,  is 
sometimes  nothing  more  than  an  excess  of  self-con- 
templation ;  it  argues  a  mind  not  sufficiently  suscep- 
tible of  regular  external  impressions,  prone  to  feed 
on  itself,  to  disregard  the  admonitions  of  sense,  and 
trust  to  the  suggestions  of  the  imagination.  Such 
a  man  as  M.  Villemain  describes  would  then  be  an 
anchorite,  the  founder  of  a  sect,  a  conquerer,  or  a 
madman.  Montaigne  was  none  of  these  things. 
He  was  a  man  eminently  of  his  age,  the  expression, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived ;  princi- 
pally, it  is  true,  the  representation  of  the  better 
part,  but  sharing  to  some  extent  in  most  of  the  vices 
of  mind  and  manners  common  to  his  contempora- 
ries. His  comparatively  sedentary  life  qualified  him 
for  the  office  of  a  reflector.  The  pleasure  we  de- 
rive in  studying  his  career  is  not  certainly  excited 
by  the  rapid  succession  of  romantic  incidents,  nor 
does  his  figure  occupy  any  very  prominent  position 
in  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  we  must 
not,  therefore,  infer  that "  his  soul  was  like  a  star, 
and  dwelt  apart."  On  the  contrary,  vigorous  as 
was  his  mind,  independent  as  was  his  intellect,  it 
fed  almost  entirely  on  the  ideas  of  his  time ;  and  so 
far  was  he  from  occupying  the  position  assigned  to 
him,  that  we  would  venture  to  assert  that  his  Eisais 
could  not  have  been  written  in  any  other  country, 
or  in  any  other  stage  of  civilization.  Amidst  the 
confusion  of  a  civil  war  of  extraordinary  duration, 
when  every  estate  of  the  kingdom  took  the  field  to 
assert  its  own  rights  or  encroach  upon  those  of 
others,  when  every  landed  proprietor  deemed  it  his 
interest  or  his  duty  to  fortify  bis  mansion,  arm  his 
tenantry,  join  in  forays,  incline  to  one  party  or  co- 
quet with  the  other,  Montaigne,  it  is  true,  in  gen- 
eral remained  quiet,  unnoticed,  and  comparatively 
unmolested.  He  had  no  particular  bias  towards 
any  party,  the  struggle  of  his  prejudices  and  his 
convictions  terminating  in  a  professed  ataraxia,  or 
philosophical  indifference  on  the  subject  of  politics. 
For,  in  our  opinion,  we  must  not  attribute  the  care 
with  which  he  generally  avoided  active  interference 
in  worldly  affairs  entirely  to  that  love  of  studious 


leisure  which  has  caused  the  retirement  of  several 
philosophers  and  scholars.  He  had  many  of  the 
tastes  and  most  of  the  habits  of  a  man  of  the  world ; 
but  he  possessed  also  a  considerable  share  of  pru- 
dence and  forethought,  was  little  susceptible  of 
enthusiasm,  and  could  calculate  with  tolerable  ex* 
actitude  the  chances  of  life.  He  understood  well 
that  the  interests  of  the  people  were  in  no  way  con- 
cerned in  the  success  of  either  of  the  two  great 
parties  that  divided  the  kingdom ;  and  saw  that,  for 
the  third  and  least  influential,  composed  of  those 
who  dared  to  sigh  for  real  liberty,  there  was  no 
hope  of  success. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  suppose  that 
these  considerations  alone  induced  him  to  steer  his 
bark  out  of  the  foaming  and  turbulent  stream  of 
events,  and  anchor  in  the  little  sheltered  haven 
which  fortune  permitted  him  to  choose.  He  cer- 
tainly, though  in  a  less  degree,  perhaps,  than  has 
been  imagined,  was  disposed  by  his  natural  consti- 
tution to  an  inactive  and  speculative  life;  and  he 
was,  doubtless,  right  in  thinking  that  the  agitation 
and  excitement  of  war  or  business  would  have  dis- 
turbed the  transluoency  of  his  mind,  by  stirring  up 
the  grosser  particles  that  usually  sink  to  the  bottom 
in  the  calm  and  repose  of  comparative  solitude. 

But  Montaigne's  seclusion  differed  very  widely 
from  that  melancholy  misanthropy  to  which  Ste- 
phanus  Guazzus*  attributes  so  many  evils,  and  among 
others  the  liability  to  hypochondriacal  affections. 
He  was  of  the  world,  though  not  in  it ;  and  he 
would  occasionally  sally  forth  and  try  the  dangers 
and  taste  the  pleasures  of  a  society  the  most  bril- 
liant and  most  immoral  at  that  time  existing  in  En- 
rope.    It  would  be  vain  to  assert,  that  at  any  period 
of  his  life  he  came  off  unscathed  from  these  expedi- 
tions.   They  left  him  restless  and  uneasy,  and,  no 
doubt,  flstered  that  skeptical  spirit  which  perverted 
his  happiness,  and  from  which  all  his  attempts  at 
dogmatism  could  never  completely  rescue  him.    It 
must  be  observed,  moreover,  that  the  decline  of  bis 
years  brought  along  with  it  cravings  for  pleasures 
which  he  had  neglected  when  they  were  more  in  his 
power,  and  that  before  he  died  the  passion  for  retire- 
ment, instead  of  growing  into  a  habit,  had  nearly 
spent  its  vigor.    He  grew  young  as  he  grew  old. 
In  spite  of  the  peevishness  bred  of  continual  suffer- 
ing, he  was  more  alive  to  the  realities  of  existence, 
more  obedient  to  the  blandishments  of  sense,  more 
sensible  of  pleasure,  even  than  when  a  youth. 
His  taste  became  delicate,  even  to  sensitiveness,  and 
his  mind,  by  excessive  refinement,  acquired  some- 
thing of  a  feminine  character. 

All  this,  however,  proves  that  Montaigne  was, 
in  some  respects,  the  creature  of  his  age,  far  more 
so  than  is  generally  acknowledged.  Certainly  he 
dived  deep  into  the  well  of  antiquity  to  fetch  op 
many  of  his  thoughts  and  illustrations,  and  delighted 
in  shocking  the  opinions  of  his  contemporaries  by 
strong  doctrines  and  paradoxical  theories ;  but  this 
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was  exrjnently  the  character  of  «the  age.  The  world 
was  life  with  new  theories,  new  ideas,  new  senti- 
ments. Every  man  undertook  to  examine  and  con- 
fate  the  opinions  of  every  other  man.  A  moral 
insurrection  raged  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  and, 
accordingly,  we  discover,  in  the  very  circumstances 
which  are  thought  to  isolate  Montaigne,  the  proof 
that  the  development  of  his  mind  was  in  accordance 
with  a  law  at  that  time  in  universal  operation.  We 
are  almost  tempted  to  regret  that  so  fine  an  intellect 
was  exposed  to  such  influences.  We  attribute 
many  of  the  defects  of  his  theories,  and  the  deplor- 
able wanderings  of  his  imagination,  to  the  unfor- 
tunate company  in  which  he  found  himself;  and  so 
far  from  regarding  him  as  an  independent  spirit, 
nsing  superior  to  the  vices  and  follies  of  those 
around  him,  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  pity,  and 
sometimes  to  despise  him. 

In  viewing  the  early  portion  of  Montaigne's  life, 
we  shall  discern  the  origin  of  many  of  his  peculiar- 
ities and  oddities  ;  for  he  was  odd — the  odd  son  of 
an  odd  father.  Many  of  his  eccentricities  came  to 
him  by  inheritance.  We  are  not  disposed  to  exag- 
gerate the  "  influences  of  birth  and  blood,"  but 
still  the  parentage  of  a  person  celebrated  for  any 
great  qualities  is  a  just  object  of  curiosity.  No 
man's  fortunes  are  independent  of  the  auspices 
under  which  he  is  laid  in  the  cradle,  and  it  is  not  at 
ill  unimportant  whether  a  couch  of  gold,  a  buckler, 
or  a  manger,  be  a  child's  first  resting-place.  It  is 
worth  while  knowing,  therefore,  that  the  ridiculous 
accusation  of  Scaliger — for  he  contrives  to  make  an 
accusation  of  it — that  Montaigne  was  the  son  of  a 
herring-monger,  is  totally  without  foundation.  He 
was  a  gentleman  born  and  bred,  as  we  shall  pres- 
ently proceed  to  show.  Before  doing  so,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  as  well,  both  as  some  excuse  for 
Scaliger  and  as  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
to  illustrate  the  perfectly  Cambrian  respect  for  pedi- 
gree at  that  time  prevalent. 

Two  noblemen  having  quarrelled  on  a  point  of 
etiquette,  a  meeting  of  friends  was  called  to  adjust 
their  differences.  One  of  them  had  put  forward  a 
claim,  based  on  his  title  and  descent,  which  would 
hare  raised  him  above  all  his  neighbors,  whereupon 
they,  taking  alarm,  sided  against  him,  and  began  to 
assert  their  equality,  some  alleging  one  ancestry, 
some  another,  one  citing  a  name,  a  second  a 
scutcheon,  a  third  an  old  family  parchment,  and  the 
least  among  them  proving  himself  the  scion  of  some 
outlandish  king.  When  they  were  about  to  sit 
down  to  dinner,  a  friend  of  Montaigne's,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  present,  instead  of  taking  his  place, 
began  to  retreat  with  profound  obeisances,  begging 
til  present  to  excuse  him  for  having,  up  to  that 
tune,  had  the  audacity  to  live  with  them  on  terms 
of  equality,  bat  promising  that  henceforth,  now  that 
he  had  been  informed  of  their  ancient  qualities,  he 
would  respect  them  according  to  their  deserts.  At 
any  rate,  he  protested,  he  could  not  think  of  sitting 
by  the  side  of  so  many  princes.  Having  played 
these  pranks  for  some  time,  he  suddenly  changed 
his  tone,  and  indulged  them  with  a  copious  flood  of 
>buse,  winding  up  thus, — "  Be  content,  in  the  name 
of  God,  with  what  contented  our  fathers,  and  with 
the  knowledge  that  we  are  well  enough  if  we  only 
know  how  to  behave  ourselves.  Let  us  not  disavow 
the  fortunes  and  conditions  of  our  ancestors,  and 
away  with  these  stupid  conceits,  which  may  always 
be  called  in  to  prop  up  the  dignity  of  any  man  who 
has  the  impudence  to  advance  them."  The  aston- 
ishment of  the  sons  of  kings  whom  he  addressed 
nay  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 

To  return  to  our  subject :  Pierre  Eyquen,  sei- 


gneur de  Montaigne,  father  of  our  hero,  was  an 
bcuyer,  which  signifies  something  more  than  our 
esquire  ; ,  and  of  his  three  brothers,  the  Sieur  de 
Cairae,  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  church ; 
another,  the  Sieur  de  St.  Michel,  was  only  pre- 
vented, say  the  biographers,  by  an  early  death, 
from  distinguishing  himself;  and  the  third,  Ray- 
mond Eyquen  de  Montaigne,  seigneur  de  Bassa- 
guet,  was  councillor  in  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux, 
and  head  of  that  branch  of  the  family  which  now 
exists  in  Guienne.*  The  surname  Eyquen  was 
never  adopted  by  Michel,  who,  despite  the  strong 
objection  he  had  in  theory  to  the  practice  of  deriv- 
ing titles  from  estates,  took  that  of  Montaigne  from 
his  father's  chateau  and  grounds.  He  informs  us 
in  one  of  his  Essais,  that  he  knew  a  family  of 
Eyqaens  in  England,  where  the  name,  as  has  been 
conjectured,  was  corrupted  to  Egham  ;f  and  fur- 
ther adds,  that  even  that  which  he  selected  was  not 
peculiar  to  him  or  his  relatives.  There  were  fami- 
lies in  Saintange,  in  Britanny,  in  Paris,  and  Mont- 
pellier,  which  bore  it.    In  the  latter  town,  contem- 

S>rary  with  Michel,  dwelt  a  learned  man  named 
e  Montaigne,  who  had  composed,  though  not 
published,  a  life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.J  We 
find  also  that  one  George  Montaigne,  D.D.,  was 
master  of  the  Savoy  Hospital  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

Montaigne's  father,  who  was  born  in  1490 — not 
1495,  as  Coste  would  have  it — was  a  country  gen- 
tleman of  sufficient  consideration  in  Guienne  to  be 
elected  to  fill  several  important  offices  in  the  muni- 
cipality of  Bordeaux.  In  1530  he  was  first  jurat 
in  1536,  deputy-maire  ;  in  1540,  jurat  again  ;  pro- 
cureur  of  the  city  in  1546,  and  maire  from  1553  to 
1556.  When  in  this  responsible  situation,  he  was 
remarkable  for  the  excessive  attention  he  paid  to 
his  duties,^  in  spite  of  the  disclination  to  bodily 
exertion  natural  to  old  men.  In  his  youth  he  had 
served  in  the  Italian  wars,  and  kept  a  minute  jour- 
nal, both  of  his  own  adventures  and  the  public 
transactions  ;  but  although  this  came  into  his  son's 
possession,  he  seems  only  to  have  preserved  one 
fragment.  This  is  an  account  of  a  most  extraor- 
dinary madness  which  seized  the  inhabitants  of 
Milan  during  his  stay  there,  impelling  them  to  self- 
destruction.  No  fewer  than  twenty-five  heads  of 
families  destroyed  themselves  within  one  week.  A 
similar  monomania  once  exhibited  itself  in  New 
England,  and  was  only  checked  by  the  magistrates, 
who  ordered  that  all  who  made  away  with  them- 
selves should  be  exposed  on  a  gallows  ;  the  feeling 
of  shame  proved  stronger  than  the  fear  of  death. 

Returning  to  France,  doubtless  with  the  wrecks 
of  Lanlier's  army,(|  he  met  on  the  way  with  some 
young  person  to  whom  he  attached  himself,  and 
whom  he  married  in  1523,  aged  thirty-three,  having 
led  up  to  that  time,  says  in  one  place  his  son,  a 
most  virtuous  and  exemplary  life.^  But  fr°m  cer- 
tain  expressions  dropped  in  another  of  the  Essais, 

*  Essais,  vii.,  30  ;  Cuerlon,  i.,  135. 

tHazliit,  Life  of  Monlaitpie,  prefixed  to  his  excellent 
edition  of  the  English  translation. 

*De  Verdier,  Bibliothemie,  t.  ii.,  p.  143.  There  is  one 
allusion  to  the  death  of  Mary  in  the  Essais. 

I  Essais,  t.  viii.,  p.  286,  of  Coste's  elaborate  edition. 
We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  refer  constantly  to  the 
portions  of  Montaigne's  works  on  which  we  found  the 
present  article.  Our  studies  of  his  life  and  character 
contain  many  thousand  references,  a  small  portion  even 
of  which  would  render  the  page  unsightly  without  an- 
swering any  good  purpose. 

||  See  De  Thou,  Mezeray,  and  the  other  historians  of 
the  time. 
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we  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  was  no  stranger  to ' 
the  gallantries  and  immoralities  of  his  time. 

By  his  wife,  who,  perhaps,  died  young,  as  the 
philosopher  had  no  tender  expression  to  consecrate 
to  the  memory  of  his  mother,  Pierre  Eyquen  had 
several  children,  of  whom  Michel,  the  third,  was 
born  at  Montaigne  in  Perigord,  between  the  hours 
of  eleven  and  twelve  in  the  morning,  on  the  last 
day  of  February,  1533.  There,  must  have  been 
something  peculiar  in  the  circumstances  of  his 
birth,  in  his  infantine  physiognomy,  or  in  the  state 
of  his  father's  mind  at  the  time,  for  M.  Eyquen 
immediately  determined  to  depart  from  the  plan  he 
had  adopted  in  the  training  of  his  first-born,  and  to 
educate  the  little  Michel  as  no  man's  child  was 
ever  educated  before.  So  here  at  once  we  find  our 
philosopher  paying  the  penalty  or  enjoying  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  a  theoretical  father,  and  are  re- 
minded of  the  fact,  that  if  Montaigne's  character 
was  of  independent  formation,  it  was  not  for  want 
of  extraordinary  efforts  to  mould  and  fashion  it  ac- 
cording to  a  system. 

At  the  risk  of  detaining  the  reader  from  the  edu- 
cational details  we  have  promised,  we  must  here 
give  some  further  accounts  of  the  eccentric  old 
gentleman  who  presided  over  them.  He  was  a 
little  man  of  vigorous  constitution,  well-skilled  in 
all  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  his  time,  and  partic- 
ularly fond,  even  to  a  late  period  of  his  life,  of 
exhibiting  his  agility,  of  which  Montaigne  gives 
some  extraordinary  instances.  In  manner  he  was 
grave  and  modest,  in  dress,  whether  he  rode  or 
walked,  quite  point  device.  To  these  exterior 
attributes  of  a  gentleman,  he  added  great  scrupu- 
lousness of  word  and  a  very  religious  turn  of  mind, 
leaning  rather  towards  superstition  than  the  other 
extreme.  Many  eccentric  notions  did  he  indulge, 
which  he  transmitted  to  his  son,  not  the  least  re- 
markable of  which  was  his.  enthusiastic  and  bigoted 
hatred  of  the  medical  profession.  Some  of  his 
notions  were  curious  and  useful.  He  seems  to  have 
originated  the  idea  of  Servants'  Register  Offices,* 
winch  he  made  part  of  an  extensive  plan  for  facili- 
tating, in  the  absence  of  the  advertising  system, 
the  interchange  of  the  wants  and  wishes  of  so- 
ciety. 

Though  not  learned  himself,  the  Sieur  Eyquen 
wished  to  be  the  cause  of  learning  in  others.  He 
had  always  been  partial  to  men  of  letters,  and  en- 
deavored, in  a  small  way,  to  imitate  Francis  I.,  and 
to  collect  at  Montaigne  a  little  court,  as  it  were,  of 
literati.  But  when  there  was  born  unto  him  a  son 
on  whom  the  professions  to  which  the  family  had 
for  centuries  been  devoted  had  no  particular  claim, 
he  determined,  with  what  success  the  whole  world 
knows,  to  make  him  a  prodigy  of  learning  and 
science.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  estimate 
exactly  the  amount  of  influence  exerted  on  his  res- 
olution by  the  theories  current  in  his  time,  but  it 
would  seem  that  very  peculiar  notions  on  education 
had  been  broached  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  old  formal  scholastic  system  was,  however, 
generally  retained  in  practice,  and  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  those  who  perceived  its  defects  should,  in 
endeavoring  to  remedy  them,  have  run  into  the  very 
opposite  extreme.  The  extraordinary  and  truly 
Spartan  training  of  Henri  Quatre  by  his  grand- 
father Henri  d'Albret,  king  of  Navarre, f  may  have 
been  suggested  by  the  same  considerations  which 
influenced  Pierre  Eyquen,  and  both  the  king  and 

*Essais,  ii.,  269. 

1  Prinze,  L{fe  qf  Henry  IV. 


the  philosopher  incurred  the  risk  qf  a  novel  experi- 
ment, and  benefited  in  an  equal  degree. 

It  was  already  a  custom  in  the  villages  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Montaigne's  birth-place  for  women 
to  suckle  their  children  for  seven  or  eight  days,  and 
then  to  surrender  the  tender  office  of  nurse  to  a 
she-goat,  and  some  extraordinary  instances  axe 
given  of  affection  reciprocally  engendered  between 
the  infant  and  dumb  foster-mother.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  it  entered  into  the  system  of  our 
philosopher's  father  to  discover  by  this  means  the 
origin  of  language.  However,  no  sooner  was 
Michel  born  than  he  was  sent  to  be  nursed  at  a 
poor  village  in  the  neighborhood,  where  he  remain- 
ed even  some  time  after  he  was  weaned.  He  was 
fed  on  the  coarsest  food,  dressed  in  the  commonest 
raiment,  exposed  to  every  hardship.  Never,  says 
Montaigne,  generalizing  on  his  own  experience, 
set  yourself  up,  much  less  suffer  the  women  of  the 
family  to  set  themselves  up,  in  judgment  over 
children's  diet.  Leave  them  to  chance.  Let  ex- 
perience habituate  them  to  frugality  and  austerity. 
Let  them,  as  they  grow  older,  descend  from  a 
rugged  life,  not  ascend  from  this  to  a  more  effem- 
inate. It  was  in  accordance  with  this  same  theory 
that  Montaigne's  father  caused  him  to  be  held  over 
the  font  by  persons  of  the  meanest  and  most  abject 
condition,  in  order,  as  he  beautifully  expressed  it, 
that  the  boy  might  early  learn  to  feel  affection  for 
the  humble  rather  than  for  the  great,  and  to  ben^ 
his  eyes  upon  those  who  stretched  out  their  arms 
towards  him  for  assistance,  not  upon  the  backs  of 
such  as  had  passed  him  and  were  climbing  still 
higher. 

This  part  of  the  system  adopted  by  the  worthy 
hcuyer  in  his  son's  training  seems  to  have  answered 
admirably,  for  Montaigne  always  felt  inclined  to 
compassionate  the  misfortunes  of  the  poor,  and  was 
particularly  remarkable  for  the  clemency  and  gen* 
tleness  of  his  disposition,  which  greatly  influenced 
his  determination  in  refusing-  wholly  to  abide  by  the 
maxims  of  the  Stoics.  He  severely  blamed  the 
barbarous  manners  of  his  times,  when  children 
were  early  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  blood  and 
brought  up  in  cruelty,  mothers  considering  it  as  an 
agreeable  amusement  to  behold  their  offspring 
wringing  the  necks  of  pullets,  or  wounding  and 
harassing  dogs,  cats,  or  any  other  animals  in  their 
power. 

Whilst  young  Michel  was  knocking  about  the 
village  and  associating  with  goats,  cows,  horses,  and 
asses,  probably  also  with  swine,  his  father,  com- 
fortably wrapped  in  silks  and  furs,  was  concocting 
in  his  arm-chair  a  scheme  for  the  future.  It  was 
his  desire  that  the  boy  should  attain  extraordinary 
proficiency  in  the  learned  languages ;  but  he  was, 
at  the  same  time,  loath  to  behold  him  spend  upon 
them  time  that  might  be  better  employed.  Revolv- 
ing, accordingly,  the  matter  in  his  mind,  and  con- 
versing with  divers  learned  men  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, he  at  length  hit  upon  a  new  plan,  or  rather 
perfected  an  idea  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  Italy.  It  was  not  of  easy  execution,  but 
paternal  fondness,  directed  and  fortifed  by  the  en- 
thusiasm natural  to  the  creator  of  a  new  system, 
enabled  him  to  surmount  all  difficulties.  He  sent 
to  Germany  for  a  preceptor  totally  ignorant  of 
French,  but  well  versed  in  Latin,  and  domiciliating 
him  in  the  chateau,  gave  into  his  charge  the  pre- 
cious baby  before  his  tongue  had  learned  to  articu- 
late one  single  syllable.  This  German,  who  was 
well  paid  for  his  trouble,  became  at  once  tutor  and 
nurse.     His  old  friends  at  the  university  would 
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lure  smiled  to  behold  the  change  in  his  occupation. 
Instead  of  walking  about  in  the  morning  with  a 
Suklas  or  an  Etymologicum  Magnum  under  his 
aim,  he  might  have  been  seen  dandling  an  obstrep- 
erous infant,  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  scold  in 
tain,  to  coax  in  Latin,  to  overwhelm  with  all  the 
tender  epithets  that  Plautus  and  Terence,  Catullus 
and  Propertius  supply.  The  worthy  Teutonian 
most  have  been  sadly  put  to  it,  and  much  midnight 
toil  must  he  have  spent  after  his  little  charge  had 
squalled  itself  to  sleep,  whilst  searching  into  classic 
lore  for  new  expressions  adapted  to  the  new  circum- 
stances in  which  he  constantly  found  himself  placed. 
By  degrees  the  infantine  histories  of  Jupiter  and 
Hercules  were  exhausted  ;  even  the  stories  of 
Medea  and  Thyestes  furnished  few  parallel  cases. 
So  the  amorous  vocabulary  of  the  poets  was  called 
in  to  complete  that  of  the  nursery,  as  the  language 
of  passion  has  sometimes  been  adapted  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  religious  ecstasy.  In  some  way  or  other 
the  matter  proceeded  satisfactorily  for  a  few  weeks. 
It  was  then,  however,  perceived  that  the  duties 
were  too  onerous  to  be  comfortably  discharged  by 
one,  and  accordingly  two  minor  Baiuli  or  bull- 
narses,  were  imported  from  Germany  and  taken 
into  pay.  Their  business  was  to  follow  the  prin- 
cipal, relieve  him  occasionally  from  his  burden,  and 
keep  up  a  colloquy  in  choice  Ciceronian  for  the 
benefit  of  the  little  Michel.  Under  heavy  penal- 
ties, they  were  bound  to  talk  no  other  language 
but  Latin  in  the  child's  presence ;  and  in  order  that 
what  was  then  learned  might  not  be  lost,  not  only 
did  the  father  accustom  himself  to  speak  in  the 
suae  tongue,  but  even  the  mother.  The  man-ser- 
vants and  the  maid-servants  were  compelled  to  be 
silent  or  to  utter  such  words  of  Latin  as  they  could 
pick  up.  Whether  this  was  a  piece  of  sly  contri- 
vance of  the  oil  faascon  gentleman  to  procure  for 
once  the  bl  swings  of  silence  appearetn  not.  At 
my  rate,  if  such  was  his  object,  he  was  by  no 
means  successful.  The  irresistible  craving  after 
speech  overcame  all  difficulties,  and  everybody  be- 
gin, t/ant  Inen  que  mal,  to  speak  Latin.  Thus  the 
rare  blessings  of  learning  were  diffused  far  and 
wide.  Pierre  Eyquen,  Madame  Eyquen,  not  to 
mention  Michel,  became  perfect  proficients,  and 
even  many  of  the  servants  acquired  a  tolerable  knowl- 
edge of  the  language.  In  fine,  so  completely  did 
they  Latinize  themselves  that  the  stream  swelled 
around  them  and  overflowed  into  all  the  neighbor- 
ing villages,  where  many  Latin  expressions  and 
names  of  tools  remained  in  use  for  more  than  half 
i  century.  Perhaps  even  to  the  present  day  some 
fragments  of  this  temporary  civilization  might  be 
discovered  in  the  mouth  of  the  peasantry. 

It  was  not  until  Montaigne  was  six  years  old 
that  his  native  dialect  was  suffered  to  approach  him. 
By  that  time,  without  book,  rule,  precept,  or  gram- 
mar of  any  kind — and,  above  all,  without  punish- 
ment and  tears-— he  had  made  himself  perfect  mas- 
ter of  Latin.  His  themes  were  given  him  in  bad 
Latin  to  turn  into  good,  and  he  acquitted  himself  so 
well  that  Nicholas  Grouehe,  who  wrote  De  Comitiis 
Samajwrum ;  Guillaume  Guerente,  who  commented 
Aristotle ;  George  Buchanan,  the  Scotch  poet  and 
historian  ;  and  Marcus  Antonius  Muretus,  the  best 
orator  of  his  day  in  either  France  or  Italy,  used  to 
tell  him  when  he  grew  up  that  he  was  so  perfect 
that  they  were  afraid  to  accost  him.  Buchanan, 
whom  he  afterwards  met  when  tutor  of  the  MareV 
ehal  de  Brissac's  son,  said  that  in  an  essay  on  edu- 
cation, which  he  was  writing,  he  intended  to  pro- 
pose the  example  of  Montaigne  as  one  well  worthy 


of  imitation.  We  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that 
in  giving  the  above  list  of  learned  men  whom  he 
called  his  preceptors,  in  the  first  edition  published 
in  1580,  he  had  omitted  Muretus.  But  having  met 
him  at  Rome  in  1581,  he  remembered  his  early 
obligations,  and  inserted  his  name  with  a  paren- 
thetical expression  of  praise  in  the  next  edition. 

These  scholars,  however,  became  known  to  him 
only  at  a  subsequent  period.  For  a  time  his  edu- 
cation proceeded  at  home  on  the  original  plan.  His 
father  now  began  to  think  of  instructing  him  in 
Greek.  If  we  may  believe  Montaigne,  he  failed, 
not  so  much  through  the  fault  of  the  system  pur- 
sued, as  through  the  inaptitude  of  the  scholar.  He 
has  not  entered  into  very  minute  details  on  the  sub- 
ject, merely  intimating  that  his  father  adopted  the 
plan  of  teaching  him  Greek  as  geography  and 
arithmetic  are  sometimes  now  taught,  in  the  shape 
of  a  game.  Probably  this  was  the  first  germ  of 
many  of  the  royal  roads  to  learning  which  have 
since  become  so  popular  in  modern  Europe. 

M.  Eyquen  did  not  confine  his  cares  to  the  per- 
fection of  his  model  son  in  the  learned  languages  ; 
he  bestowed  likewise  great  pains  on  his  moral  and 
physical  development,  and  fell,  in  so  doing,  into 
many  contradictions.  Whilst  professing  to  pursue 
every  method  of  hardening  Michel  and  preparing 
him  to  encounter  the  rough  treatment  of  the  world, 
he  actually  accustomed  him  to  the  effeminate  prac- 
tice of  being  awakened  in  the  morning  by  the  dulcet 
sound  of  some  instrument  of  music,  played  by  a 
musician  entertained  for  the  purpose.  It  does  not 
appear  that,  like  the  Dutchman  in  Le  Yaillant,  ho 
was  partial  himself  to  this  delightful  method  of 
being  won  back  from  the  land  of  dreams,  but  he 
imagined  that  nothing  was  more  injurious  for 
children  than  to  be  startled  suddenly  out  of  their 
slumbers,  in  which  he  believed  them,  with  reason, 
to  be  more  deeply  plunged  than  grown-up  men. 
May  not  this  indulgence  have  encouraged  the 
sleepy  and  indolent  habits  of  Montaigne  1  This 
seems  more  probable  from  a  fact  which  he  tells  us, 
namely,  that  in  the  tower  where  he  slept,  every 
day  at  early  dawn,  and  in  the  evening,  a  bell  rang 
the  Ave  Maria.  The  peal  seemed  to  shake  the 
very  tower,  and  yet  it  often  did  not  even  awake 
him. 

As  frequently  happens  in  this  world,  M.  Pierre 
Eyquen '8  courage  failed,  and  his  enthusiasm  cooled 
as  the  child  grew  up,  and  by  the  time  he  had 
reached  six  years  of  age  resolve  was  made  to  sub- 
mit him  to  the  ordinary  course  of  education.  Pro- 
bably the  good  old  gentleman  yielded  in  part  to  the 
solicitations  of  his  neighbors.  Doubtless,  he  had 
many  friends  to  give  him  advice  and  to  take  him  by 
the  hand,  and  to  hope  that  no  harm  would  come  to 
little  Michel,  that  too  much  learning  would  not 
make  him  mad. 

Such  predictions  would  frnd  their  excuse  in  the 
early  developed  character  of  the  boy,  in  his  pride, 
his  obstinacy,  his  dogged  self-will,  inaccessible  to 
threats  and  violence,  yielding-  only  to  gentleness 
and  persuasion  ;  in  his  dislike  of  those  things 
which  to  children  are  the  great  prize  in  the  lottery 
of  the  world — of  cakes  and  sweetmeats,  and 
confectionary  of  every  kind  in  his  abhorrence  of  all 
the  trickery  of  the  playground  ;  in  his  reserved 
habits,  his  thoughtful  manner,  his  slowness  to  ap- 
preciate the  ideas  of  others,  his  independent  style 
of  thinking,  and  opinions  far  above  his  age.  All 
these  signs,  which  revealed  an  extraordinary  mind, 
fashioned  by  an  extraordinary  education,  may  easi- 
ly have  been  represented  by  wiseacres  and  gratui- 
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toua  advisers,  by  old  women  and  friends  of  thel 
family,  as  most  sinister  and  disastrous.  M.  Ey- 
quen  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  work  he  had  un- 
dertaken. Mediocrity  was  awed  in  the  presence 
of  precocious  genius.  The  responsibility  in  case 
of  failure  was  tremendous.  Accordingly,  it  was 
resolved  that  Michel  should  go  to  college ;  and  to 
college  he  went,  as  we  have  above  hinted,  at  the 
age  of  six. 

The  college  of  Guienne  was  at  that  time  very 
flourishing,  and  considered  to  be  at  least  one  of  the 
best  in  France.  Students  flocked  to  it  from  all 
parts,  and  some  of  the  most  learned  professors  in 
Europe  occupied  its  chairs.  Thither,  then,  our 
young  collegian  repaired  to  finish  his  studies,  fur- 
nished with  his  father's  advice,  and  very  excellent 
private  tutors.  It  was  requested  that  every  possi- 
ble facility  should  be  given  him,  and  some  modifi- 
cations of  the  ordinary  routine  seem  in  this  instance 
to  have  been  made. 

As  early  as  the  age  of  seven  or  eight,  Mon- 
taigne conceived  a  great  affection  for  books,  but, 
unlike  the  other  children  of  that  time,  took  no 
delight  in  reading  such  romances  as  Lancelot  du 
Lac,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  or  Thion  Bourdeaux.  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,  written  in  what  was  then  to  him 
the  easiest  language,  afforded  him'  infinite  delight ; 
and  his  master  (one  of  the  learned  men  already 
mentioned)  dexterously  connived  at  these  irregular 
readings,  pretending  not  to  know  of  them,  though 
he  gently  urged  on  his  other  studies,  allowing  him 
to  run  through  in  secret  not  only  Ovid,  but  Virgil, 
Terence,  Plautus,  and  the  Italian  comedies.  "  Had 
he  been  mad  enough,"  observes  Montaigne,  "  to 
have  pursued  any  other  course,  I  should  have 
brought  back  from  college  the  same  detestation  of 
books  with  which  our  nobility  return  therefrom." 

But,  in  spite  of  all  this  care,  Michel's  Latin, 
which  he  had  brought  pure  to  college,  by  degrees 
became  corrupted.  He  insensibly  lost  the  habit  of 
speaking  it,  and  although  it  enabled  him  to  pass  so 
rapidly  through  the  classes  that  he  finished  his 
cows  and  left  college  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  yet,  he 
•ays,  his  peculiar  education  was  of  no  subsequent 
value,  which  may  serve  to  refute  the  popular  max- 
im, that  "  well  begun  is  nigh  ended.''  He  knew, 
according  to  his  own  account,  a  little  of  everything 
and  nothing  entire — A  la  Francoise.  He  was  aware 
that  there  existed  a  medical  art,  a  jurisprudence, 
four  parts  in  the  mathematics,  and  their  general 
pretensions,  but  nothing  more.  He  had  never  stud- 
ied any  science,  never  made  himself  master  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy;  he  could  not  even  trace 
the  outline  of  any  department  of  knowledge ;  and 
when  asked  to  examine  a  child  of  the  lower  form, 
was  compelled  to  draw  him  into  generalities  in  or- 
der to  test  his  natural  ability,  being  totally  Igno- 
rant of  the  method  of  making  him  display  his  ac- 
quired knowledge. 

Montaigne,  however,  may  exaggerate  the  dete- 
rioration which  took  place  in  his  knowledge  during 
the  seven  years  he  was  in  college.  What  leads  us 
to  suspect  this  is,  that  in  another  part  of  his  book 
he  tells  us  that  Latin  was  natural  to  him  ;  that  he 
understood  it  better. than  the  French,  and  that,  al- 
though since  his  childhood  he  had  ceased  to  speak 
or  even  write  it,  yet  when  he  was  strongly  stirred 
by  some  sudden  emotion,  he  would  by  a  natural 
effort  utter  his  feelings  in  Latin.  He  mentions  one 
occasion  particularly,  when  seeing  his  father,  before 
apparently  in  a  state  of  health,  suddenly  fall  upon 
him  fainting,  he  uttered  at  first  his  exclamation  in 
the  language  that  had  been  originally  taught  him. 


Another  proof  of  his  proficiency  in  learning  is, 
that  whilst  at  college  he  sustained  the  chief  char- 
acters in  the  Latin  tragedies  of  Buchanan,  Gue- 
rente  and  Muretus,  which  were  played  with  great 
pomp  and  circumstance.  This  took  place  when  he 
was  not  much  more  than  eleven,  before  the  usual 
age  at  which  such  parts  were  confided  to  scholars. 
He  acted  with  great  propriety  of  voice,  expression, 
and  gesture.  It  was  Andre*  Govea,#  the  principal 
of  the  college,  who  instituted  and  arranged  these 
spectacles  ;  for  which  Montaigne  praises  him, 
thinking  it  not  improper  for  youths  of  good  family 
to  resort  to  such  an  amusement. 

It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  these  facts  the 
assertion  that  he  was  slow  of  apprehension,  dull  of 
invention,  and  extraordinarily  deficient  in  memory ; 
that,  in  fact,  he  was  the  most  backward  in  learn- 
ing, not  only  of  his  brothers,  but  of  all  the  children 
of  his  province.  Few  authentic  instances  of  profi- 
ciency equal  to  his  are  recorded,  except  in  the  case 
of  some  of  those  monsters  whose  early  develop- 
ment has  insured  premature  decay.  We  are  per- 
suaded that  no  one  of  Montaigne's  condiscipuk 
finally  left  college  at  the  age  of  thirteen ;  and  he 
expressly  informs  us  that  he  had  gone  through  all 
the  classes,  besides  obtaining  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  Latin  literature.  He  does  not,  certain- 
ly, profess  to  have  entirely  mastered  the  belles  let- 
tres  by  twelve  years  of  age ;  and  philosophy,  math- 
ematics, Greek,  and  Hebrew,  at  thirteen ;  f  but  at 
a  time  when  most  boys  are  beginning  to  enter  on 
their  serious  studies,  he  had  concluded  his.  So 
far  from  this  rapidity  being  common,  the  contrary 
defect  of  slowness  is  constantly  made  a  reproach  to 
the  education  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  fif- 
teen thousand  students  who  flocked  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  wasted  there  some  of  the  most  valua- 
ble years  of  their  lives.  And  the  misfortune  was, 
that  their  acquisitions  had  no  direct  bearing  on  the 
professions  to  which  they  were  destined.  Nearly 
every  family  was  ambitious  of  placing  one  of  its 
members  either  in  the  law  or  the  church,  and  the 
competition  therefore  was  great ;  so  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  knowledge  actually  required,  it  was 
made  incumbent  to  penetrate  into  other  useless  de- 
partments of  science.  The  great  end  of  education, 
therefore,  had  become  perverted.  No  man  thought 
of  making  of  his  mind  an  instrument  to  effect  a 
definite  purpose,  but  every  one  labored  to  accumu- 
late vast  masses  of  facts  and  theories  in  his  head 
that  had  no  bearing  whatever,  at  least  but  a  very 
remote  one,  on  the  affairs  of  this  life.  Doubtless  the 
result  of  all  this  mental  activity  was  good.  The  la- 
bors of  the  human  mind  can  never  be  entirely  sterile, 
and  it  is  natural  that  among  the  number  of  those 
who  addicted  themselves  to  study,  many  should  re- 
ally, whether  by  accident  or  in  consequence  of  the 
original  good  constitution  of  their  minds,  make  a 
good  use  of  what  they  acquired.  Among  the  ben- 
efits resulting,  that  which  principally  struck  Mi- 
chaelo  Euriano,  a  Venetian  ambassador  contempo- 
rary with  Montaigne,  was  the  fact  that  the  bishop- 
rics began  no  longer  to  be  bestowed  on  ignorant 
persons ;  "  and  would  to  God,"  he  naively  ex- 
claims, "  that  this  matter  had  been  earlier  taken 
into  consideration  for  the  benefit  of  Christen- 
dom! "t 

The  great  evil,  however,  of  the  system  pursued 

*  See  Bayle,  Did.  v.  "Govea." 

t  Griselini,  Memorie  Anedote  spett.  aBa  Vita  del  torn* 
mo  FUosofo  e  Givreconsulto  F.  Paola  Servita,  p.  78. 

t"U  cne  Dio  volesse  che  ftisse  stato  considerate  malio 
prima  per  bene  della  Cristianita !"—!.,  488. 
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the  loss  of  time  it  entailed.  The  picture  of  it 
by  Rabelais,  when  due  deduction  is  made  on  account 
of  exaggeration,  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of 
the  slowness  of  the  process.  Five  years  did  Thu- 
bal  Holoferaes  employ  in  teaching  young  Gargantua 
his  letters,  and  forty-five  years  more  did  Jobelin 
Bride  occupy  in  directing  the  remainder  of  his 
studies ;  "  after  which,"  says  the  satirist,  "  he 
was  as  wise  as  when  he  began."*  So  far  from 
being  able  to  use  his  knowledge,  when  called  upon 
to  reply  to  an  address,  his  eloquence  was  on  a  par 
with  that  of  a  dead  ass !  This  reminds  one  of  the 
anecdote  of  the  young  Prince  of  France,  who,  after 
baring  completed  his  studies,  was  offered  some 
mark  of  respect  by  the  corporation  of  a  great  town. 
Rising  to  reply,  he  cast  his  eyes  around  him  and 
said,  4*  Messieurs !"  Having  made  this  observa- 
tion and  allowed  due  time  for  applause,  he 
bethought  him  that  it  would  be  worth  while  saying 
it  again,  and  accordingly  he  repeated,  "  Messieurs !" 
This,  at  least,  was  emphatic ;  the  whole  assembly 
hung  upon  the  word,  and  listened  anxiously  for  its 
successor;  but  the  princely  lips  were  stationary, 
his  eye  was  vacant.  An  uneasy  sensation  began 
to  spread;  each  man  looked  at  his  neighbor; 
people  felt  ashamed,  as  they  always  do  when  lis- 
tening to  a  hesitating  orator.  At  length,  however, 
a  third  time  the  air  was  moulded  into  sound,  and  a 
third  time  the  emphatic  "  Messieurs !"  was  uttered. 
Tile  force  of  patience  or  even  loyalty  could  no  far- 
ther go ;  a  general  titter  went  round,  and  the  un- 
fortunate young  man  rushed  out  of  the  room,  hid 
himself  from  the  public  gaze,  and,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  cursed  the  tutors  who  had  given  him  the  rudi- 
ments of  all  the  sciences,  but  had  not  taught  him 
how  to  express  himself  in  his  own  language. 

From  what  we  have  said  above,  it  would  appear 
that  the  rapidity  with  which  Montaigne  went  through 
bis  studies  was  almost  unexampled.  His  extrava- 
gant assertions  of  incapacity,  therefore,  seem  de- 
signed to  exalt  his  natural  powers  by  the  deprecia- 
tion of  his  acquirements.  The  truth  seems  to  be, 
that  young  Montaigne  was  not  what  is  called  a 
brilliant  boy.  He  was  inclined  to  physical  inactiv- 
ity, so  much  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  persuade  him 
to  join  in  the  games  natural  to  his  age ;  but  it  is 

*"I1  devint  aussi  saige  qn'oncques  puis  ne  foarueas 
extraordinary  idiom. 


evident  that  his  idleness  arose  partly  from  love  of 
contemplation.  When  he  did  condescend  to  play, 
however,  his  thoughts  and  sentiments  so  governed 
his  actions,  that  he  never  attempted  to  gain  an  ad- 
vantage by  any  of  those  arts  of  childish  dishonesty 
which  evince  the  absence  of  a  rule  within. 

The  slow,  deliberate,  and  somewhat  stolid  man- 
ners of  Montaigne  when  a  boy,  arose  in  part,  like- 
wise, out  of  a  certain  pride  springing  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  superiority.  His  meditations,  which 
he  employed  about  few  things,  and  such  only  as  he 
could  seize  with  a  firm  grasp,  produced  as  offspring 
ideas  singularly  daring,  and  opinions  above  his  age. 
These,  in  general,  he  kept  to  himself,  digesting 
them  in  private  for  his  own  use.  His  character 
seems  to  have  been  at  all  times  gentle,  and  rarely 
was  it  necessary  to  inflict  any  chastisement  upon 
him.  Twice  only  was  he  beaten,  and  then  very 
gently.  For  acts  of  commission  he  seems  rarely  to 
have  deserved  punishment.  No  one  feared  that  he 
would  do  ill,  but  that  he  would  do  nothing.  He 
was  not  even  greedy  after  those  things  which  chil- 
dren most  covet,  as  sugar,  sweetmeats,  and  cakes. 
It  was  necessary  to  compel  him  to  eat  them,  which 
was  done  from  an  opinion  that  this  refusal  of  deli- 
cate food  arose  from  excessive  delicacy  of  taste. 

Montaigne  left  college  in  1546,  and  from  that 
time  until  he  was  grown  up  little  or  nothing  is 
known  of  his  life.  We  must  suppose  that  he  con- 
tinued, though  not  very  assiduously,  the  studies  he 
had  begun,  but  that  the  manners,  habits,  opinions, 
and  ideas  of  his  times,  opposed  themselves  to  any 
inclination  he  might  have  felt  to  devote  the  princi- 
pal part  of  his  leisure  to  the  acquisition  of  book- 
learning.  It  would  seem  that,  from  the  period  of 
which  we  speak  until  he  was  nearly  forty  years  of 
age,  his  life  resembled  that  of  his  neighbors  and 
equals.  We  know  that  he  early  became  councillor 
in  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux,  that  he  led  a  dis- 
sipated life  "for  some  time,  that  he  made  a  mortage 
de  convenance;  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  trace 
the  progress  of  his  intellect.  That  it  did  develope 
itself  we  know,  and  likewise  that  it  developed  itself 
in  the  direction  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  early  education.  But  there  is  little  beyond 
conjecture  to  enable  us  to  determine  whether  he 
lost  or  gained  more  from  having  been  plunged  for' 
nearly  twenty  years  in  the  gaieties  of  French  soci- 
ety in  the  sixteenth  century. 


EARNEST  REMONSTRANCE 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE  YOUNG  LADY  WORLD,  ON  THE 
44  WAVING  FR0NT8"  NOW  IN  FASHION. 

Air. — 44  Long,  Long  Ago" 

Twine  me  the  curls  I  delighted  to  see 

Long,  long  ago— long,  long  ago ; 
Bring  the  old  curling-tongs  hither  to  me 

Of  long  ago,  long  ago ! 
Since  they  are  gone,  all  my  grief  has  begun , 
Those  queer  "  waving  fronts"  do  not  please  me, 

for  one ; 
I  pine  for  the  hair  as  it  used  to  be  done 

Long,  long  ago,  long  ago ! 

Don't  you  remember  the  ringlets  that  flowM 

Long,  long  ago— long,  long  ago ; 
The  beautiful  ringlets  that  then  were  the  mode, 

Long,  long  ago,  long  ago? 
Some  call'd  them  ''corkscrews" — a  gross  mala- 

prop, 
Save  that  when  met  at  a  squeeze,  or  a  hop, 


Lovers,  like  corks,  would  come  out  with  a  pop, 
Long,  long  ago,  long  ago ! 

Oh,  if  the  whigs  their  old  fame  would  renew, 

(Quite  rococo— quite  rococo) 
And  rival  the  glories  of  Brian  Boroo, 

Long,  long  ago,  long  ago. 
Let  them  but  five  us,  our  thanks  to  secure, 
Instead  of  a  bill  for  removing  the  poor, 
A  bill  for  removing  the  shady  coiffure 

Now  all  the  go,  all  the  go ! 


A  humming-bird,  fresh  glittering  with  the  colors 
of  a  rainbow  he  had  just  flown  through,  fluttered 
into  our  sanctum  yesterday,  and  seemed  the  em- 
bodiment of  some  beautiful  Thought  come  home 
from  long  and  fruitless  wandering.  He  soon  grew 
weary  of  stillness,  however,  and  the  monotonous 
click  of  the  type ;  and,  taking  him  to  an  open  win- 
dow, a  ray  of  green  and  golden  light  flashed  for  an 
instant  before  our  eyes,  and,  like  that  Thought  for- 
gotten, he  was  gone  forever.— •  Tribune. 
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SPONTANEOUS  MOTION. 


From  Chamben '  Journal. 
SPONTANEOUS   MOTION. 


Few  phenomena  in  natural  science  are  so  puz- 
zling as  that  which,  for  the  want  of  a  more  appro- 
priate epithet,  has  been  termed  spontaneous  motion. 
It  consists  in  the  performance  of  a  class  of  move- 
ments for  which  we  are  unable  to  assign  any  cause, 
by  bodies  and  organizations  commonly  unendowed 
with  motion  of  a  voluntary  or  mimic  voluntary 
character.  In  the  present  paper,  I  shall  almost 
confine  myself  exclusively  to  the  display  of  sponta- 
neous motions  afforded  us  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom ;  but  it  may  be  preliminarily  mentioned,  that 
substances  completely  inorganic,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, possess  what  may  be  called  spontaneous 
motion.  Thus  a  lump  of  camphor,  when  placed  in 
water,  will  revolve  on  its  axis  for  several  hours ; 
and  if  it  is  forcibly  arrested,  it  will  immediately, 
when  set  at  liberty,  recommence  its  revolutions. 
There  is  a  salt,  called  an  iodide  of  mercury  by 
chemists,  which  simulates  spontaneous  motion. 
When  it  is  newly  formed,  it  is  yellow.  If  it  is 
watched  beneath  the  microscope,  it  is  found  that 
each  crystalline  scale  jumps  over,  and  instantly 
changes  its  hue  from  yellow  to  a  vivid  scarlet. 
Such,  arid  similar  instances  are  not  unfrequent :  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  motion 
has  not  been  given.  In  the  first  of  the  instances 
cited,  it  would  be  curious  to  inquire  if  this,  and 
other  identical  motions  of  inorganic  particles,  are 
due  in  part  to  the  diamagnetic  properties  of  certain 
bodies  recently  developed  by  Faraday. 

Voluntary  motion  is  so  commonly  regarded  as  the 
peculiar  attribute  of  animals,  possessed  of  the,  as  we 
oelieve  it,  necessary  apparatus  of  nerves  and  mus- 
cles, that,  in  ignorance  of  other  powers  capable  of 
producing  voluntary  or  spontaneous  motion,  we  are 
slow  to  admit  the  existence  of  such  motion  in  that 
portion  of  organized  creation,  the  vegetable  world, 
which  is  furnished  with  no  demonstrable  nerves  or 
muscles.  It  will  be  the  object  of  the  present  paper 
to  indicate  a  few  of  those  instances  in  vegetable 
life  which  appear  to  point  to  the  opposite  conclu- 
sion— that  motion,  and  even  locomotion,  are  not 
confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  animal  organiza- 
tion. 

The  sleep  and  reopening  of  flowers  and  leaves 
afford  a  familiar  and  very  common  instance  of  a 
species  of  spontaneous  motion  in  plants.  The 
humble  daisy  opens  with  the  morning's  sunrise, 
and  closes  at  sunset;  and  MaccuDoch  remarks, 
"  that  nothing  but  permanent  force  can  keep  the 
young  daisy  open  when  it  has  closed  for  the  night." 
If  its  petals  are  separated,  it  will  again  close  with  a 
species  of  action  not  unlike  that  of  a  sphincter 
muscle.  But  many  flowers  observe,  with  a  precis- 
ion of  the  most  striking  character,  certain  penodism 
in  their  opening  and  closing,  which  serves  to  bring 
out  more  forcibly  the  apparently  spontaneous  nature 
of  these  movements.  Luhibus  claims  the  credit  of 
having  constructed  a  table  of  their  varying,  and  yet 
almost  invariable  motions,  which  he  denominates 
"  Flora's  Clock"— -the  first  hour  on  which  is  three 
in  the  morning,  and  the  last  ten  at  night.  Some 
species  of  the  convolvuli  announce  the  beginning  of 
the  floral  day,  and  others — the  purple — its  close. 
Many  flowers  also  open  at  stated  hours  of  the  day, 
but  some  close  again  long  before  the  sun  has  set ; 
and  again,  it  is  familiar  to  almost  every  one  that 
many  open  at  night,  and  are  closed  during  the  day : 
the  night-blowing  cereus  is  an  instance.  In  these 
cases  we  are  furnished  with  a  most  decided  answer 


to  those  vegetable  physiologists  who  would  deny 
all  spontaneity  of  motion  to  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  assert  that  the  opening  and  shutting  of  flowers 
is  in  every  case  due  to  the  influence  of  the  sun's 
light.  It  may  be  mentioned,  en  passant,  to  show 
the  unworthy  arguments  of  some  who  deny  the 
possession  of  this  attribute  altogether  to  plants,  that 
one  experimenter  constructed  artificial  leaves  and 
flowers  of  two  materials,  united  into  one  baurina, 
and  attempted  to  overturn  the  theory  here  advocat- 
ed, by  triumphantly  exhibiting  the  irregular  contor- 
tions and  motions  of  these  toys,  produced  by  their 
differing  hygromeiric  properties.  Many  of  the 
movements  abovementioned  are  undoubtedly  effect- 
ed by  the  influence  of  the  sun's,  and  of  other 
light ;  but  this  is  no  grave  admission,  for  it  remains 
to  be  shown,  first,  the  manner  in  which  light  thus 
acts;  and,  second,  the  cause  why  such  an  influence 
is  not  invariable.  The  cereus  does  not  expand  be- 
fore the  light ;  and  other  flowers  which  do  so,  nev- 
ertheless close  again  under  the  full  influence  of  the 
same  cause.  That  light,  as  a  general  rule,  is 
essential  to  them,  no  one  would  hesitate  to  admit. 
Decandolle  performed  some  interesting  experiments 
upon  this  question  :  he  discovered  that,  by  a  com- 
bination of  six  powerful  lamps,  he  was  able  to  make 
the  genus  mesembryanthemura  amenable  to  the  in- 
fluence of  an  artificial  day  :  these  plants  expanded 
their  flowers  before  the  glare  of  the  lamps,  and 
closed  them  again  when  removed  into  darkness. 
The  leaves  of  the  Mimosa  jmdica — the  "  sensitive 
plant"— droop  and  fold  up,  in  common  with  many 
others,  at  night ;  and  when  this  plant  was  subjected 
to  the  lamplight,  it  was  found  that  its  periods  of 
sleep  and  awakening  were  first  deranged,  and  for 
several  days  were  irregular;  but  after  this,  ac- 
knowledged the  new  influence,  and  closed  and 
folded  up  during  the  day,  unfolding  again  at  night 
—day  and  night  being  purposely  reversed.  Many 
plants  bow  their  heads  at  night,  and  raise  them 
again  in  the  morning:  thus  the  Noti-me-tangere 
hides  its  flower  from  the  chill  dews  of  the  evening 
undeT  its  leaves,  withdrawing  the  shelter  again  dur- 
ing the  day.  The  sleep  of  leaves  and  flowers, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  in  every  instance 
a  common  cause.  While,  generally,  both  organs 
fold  up  during  the  night  simultaneously,  it  is  related 
by  M.  Berthelot  that  a  plant,  a  species  of  acacia,  (a 
tribe,  it  may  be  mentioned,  endowed  with  a  larger 
share  than  usual  of  sensitive  and  spontaneous  mo- 
tions,) cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Orotava,  in  the 
island  of  Teneriflfe,  at  sunset  closes  its  leaflets  in  an 
imbricated  manner,  [one  overlapping  another,]  but, 
at  the  same  time,  its  flowers  expand,  and  the  nu- 
merous stamina  stand  up  in  tufts.  At  sunrise, 
while  the  leaves  resume  their  proper  position,  the 
flowers  droop  and  hang  down,  the  long  filaments 
bending,  and,  from  their  glistening  character,  giving 
to  the  flowers  the  appearance  of  a  flock  of  silk.  In 
this  instance  the  expansion  of  the  leaves  is  diurnal, 
of  the  flowers  nocturnal. 

If  some  spontaneous  motions  of  the  periodical  na- 
ture here  described  are  influenced  by  light,  others 
of  equal  singularity  are  considerably  affected  by 
atmospheric  numidity.  Thus,  as  a  companion  to 
"  Flora's  Timepiece,"  an  ingenious  botanist  has 
constructed  a  scale  of  plants,  which  may  constitute 
"Flora's  Weatherglass."*     By  observation  of 

*  As  a  pendant  to  these,  we  might  add  "  Flora's  Pro- 
phetic Almanac,"  for  the  Euphorbia  olecefolia  hangs  down 
its  head  all  winter,  and  announces  the  return  of  spring  by 
lifting  it  up  again. 
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these  plants,  the  advent  of  rain  or  moist  air  may  be 
pretty  accurately  prognosticated.  A  few  will  re- 
fuse to  close  at  night  if  it  is  about  to  rain  on  the 
morrow,  as  if  anxious  to  greet  the  friendly  power ; 
while  others,  of  a  more  timid  character,  will  not  un- 
close their  flowers  in  the  prospect  of  wet.  The 
liule  snowdrop  safely  shots  up  its  humble  flower 
before  the  storm ;  but,  as  Macculloch  observes,  it  is 
a  remarkable  circumstance  that,  if  it  is  covered 
by  the  shelter  of  a  bush,  it  makes  no  attempt  to 
dose,  while  its  less  fortunate  companions  around  it 
are  all  firmly  shut  up.  The  plants  whose  leaves 
fold  up  at  night  are  few  in  number,  and  are  confined 
chiefly  to  the  leguminosas  and  oscalidee.  It  is  even, 
in  these  orders,  more  frequent  to  find  this  peculiari- 
ty «Ti«tjng  m  tie  leaflets  than  in  the  proper  leaves 
of  the  plant.  In  a  few  instances)  this  motion  is 
due  simply  to  a  hygrometric  condition  of  the  air, 
afiecttng  their  tissues,  as  it  does  other  inanimate 
objects  :  these  are  exceptions  to  an  otherwise  gen- 
eral rule. 

Spontaneous  motions,  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
are  to  be  discovered  in  plants  at  that  which  forms 
the  highest  point  of  vegetable  vigor— the  period 
when  the  functions  of  their  flowers  are  about  to  be 
completed.  It  has  been  long  known  that  the  fila- 
ments of  the  flower  of  the  common  berberry  rise  up 
and  strike  the  stigma  with  their  anthers  upon  the 
slightest  irritation  :  the  anthers  lie  in  the  concavity 
of  the  petals,  and  could  never  approach  the  stigma, 
were  it  not  that  the  busy  insect,  in  its  search  for 
honey,  provokes  the  irritability  of  the  stamina,  and 
thus  secures  the  impregnation  of  the  seed.  In  the 
monk's-hood,  it  is  stated  that  each  of  the  stamina  is 
inclined  to  the  stigma  in  succession,  with  the  utmost 
regularity,  for  seven  or  eight  days.  The  stamina 
of  the  golden  amaryllis  are  constantly  agitated 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  fecundation.  The 
genus  styridium  possess  a  spontaneous  motion  of  a 
more  striking  character.  So  long  as  the  flower  is 
immature,  the  pistil  is  immovable ;  but  as  soon  as 
it  is  perfected,  if  this  column  is  irritated  by  a 
needle,  it  throws  itself  from  the  one  to  the  other 
side  of  the  flower  with  considerable  force  ;  but  in  a 
short  time  it  recovers  its  original  position.  These 
movements  may  be  repeatedly  produced  by  the  same 
means.  It  has  been  prettily,  and  not  improbably 
conjectured,  that  this  remarkable  irritability  was  in- 
tended to  enable  the  flower  to  cast  off  any  insect 
intruder  which  might  attempt  to  insinuate  itself 
into  it.  The  stamina  of  the  cactus  tuna,  or  Indian 
fig,  when  gently  scratched  with  a  needle's  point, 
gradually  take,  from  the  erect,  a  recumbent  posi- 
tion, and  crouch  down  together  at  the  bottom  of  the 
flower,  as  if  withdrawing  from  the  injury.  The 
filaments  of  the  geranium  bow  forwards,  so  as  to 
place  the  anthers  upon  the  stigma. 

It  has  been  not  long  since  related  that  there  is  a 
plant  growing  in  the  Swan  river  colony  possessing 
yet  more  extraordinary  powers  of  motion.  Its 
flowers  are  of  an  anomalous  structure,  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  anthers  form  the  superior,  and  the 
stigma  the  inferior  lids  of  a  kind  of  box.  The 
upper  lid  does  not  touch  the  under,  but  is  connected 
to  it  by  a  hinge :  they  remain  apart  until  some  in- 
sect lights  upon  the  flower ;  the  lid  then  instantly 
closes  over  it,  and  keeps  it  prisoner  so  long  as  it  is 
turbulent  and  buzzes  about :  when  it  is  quite  still, 
the  lid  uncloses,  and  suffers  it  to  depart  from  its 
vegetable  lock-up :  if,  however,  the  lid  fails  in  cap- 
taring  the  trespasser,  it  rises  again  in  anticipation 
of  a  new-comer.  In  this  case  the  insect,  by  bust- 
ing about,  rubs  off  the  polen  of  the  anthers  upon 


the  surface  of  the  stigma,  becoming  the  involuntary 
medium  of  communicating  the  fertilizing  influence 
from  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  spores  or  sporules  of  the  confervas,  soon 
after  their  first  formation,  execute  movements 
in  water  bearing  the  most  vivid  analogy  to  the  cil- 
iary motion  of  the  embryo  mussel,  described  in  No. 
128  of  our  present  series.  The  pollen  tubes  of 
the  asclepiadea?  pierce  the  walls  of  their  enclosing 
cell,  and  succeed  in  reaching  the  stigma  whereso- 
ever it  may  be  situated. 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  movements,  in  the 
parts  of  vegetables,  which  surpasses  all  the  rest  in  the 
singularity  of  its  appearance,  and  in  the  difficulty  of 
discovering  any  exciting  cause  for  it.  The  sensi- 
tive plant  forms  one  of  the  nearest  of  the  approaches 
to  animal  life  to  be  found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
being  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  what  may  be 
called  sensation,  if  the  most  striking  evidence  of 
feeling — retirement  from  injury — is  to  be  recognized 
under  such  a  head.  The  species  commonly  known 
as  the  sensitive  plant  is  the  Mimosa  pudica.  When 
one  of  its  leaflets  is  touched,  it,  with  its  fellow,  clos- 
es soon  after,  and  both  fold  up :  this  is  followed  by 
the  closure  and  folding  up  of  the  next  pair  of  leaf- 
lets, and  subsequently  of  all  the  leaflets  on  the 
same  stock,  while  the  stalk  itself  then  droops  and 
bends  down  at  an  articulation  which  has  the  effect 
of  a  hinge.  If  the  shock  communicated  to  the 
plant  is  pretty  sharp,  the  same  consequences  take 
place  throughout  the  whole  of  its  leaves,  and  leaf- 
stalks, and  it  is,  to  speak  comparatively,  of  a  rapid 
character.  The  position  then  assumed  is  identical 
with  that  which  the  plant  takes  at  night.  The 
more  healthy  the  plant,  and  the  more  elevated  the 
temperature  of  the  stove,  the  more  active  and  life- 
like are  the  motions.  The  plant  also  seems  to 
respond  to  these  apparent  injuries  more  quickly  in 
the  morning,  and  at  noon,  than  at  a  later  period  of 
the  day.  After  a  time,  it  reopens  its  leaves,  and 
the  stock  lifts  up  its  head,  when  we  may  again  of- 
fend it,  and  cause  a  second  occurrence  of  the  move- 
ment :  but  this  irritability  is  soon  exhausted,  and 
then  requires  a  period  of  repose  for  its  restoration. 
A  curious  experiment  was  once  made  with  one  of 
these  plants.  It  was  taken  out  in  a  carriage,  in  full 
vigor,  but  as  soon  as  the  vehicle  began  to  move  over 
a  rough  pavement,  it  drooped  its  leaves,  and  was 
affected  throughout ;  but  on  the  journey,  it  at 
length  seemed  to  have  accommodated  itself  to  the 
motion,  and  resumed  all  its  former  appearance  ;  a 
fact  which  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  the  voluntary 
and  sensorial  character  of  this  singular  attribute- 
spontaneous  motion. 

We  have  another  familiarly  known  instance  in 
the  dioncea  muscipula,  Venus'  fly-trap,  a  native  of 
Canada,  spreading  upon  the  ground  the  peculiar 
leaves  which  have  originated  its  name.  They  are 
provided  with  teeth,  and  have  the  appearance  of  a 
rat-trap — a  comparison  which  applies  to  their  func- 
tion as  well.  When  the  insect  alights  upon  the 
leaf,  and  touches  its  midrib,  it  is  instantly  caught 
by  the  springing  up  of  the  lateral  valves  of  the 
leaf;  and  so  great  is  the  force  and  velocity  of  this 
act,  that  the  fly  is  crushed  to  death.  There  has 
been  an  ingenious  surmise  that  the  object  of  this 
contrivance  is  to  furnish  the  plant  with  a  species  of 
food  foT  which  it  seems  to  entertain  this  extraordi- 
nary predilection.  There  is  a  humble,  and,  by  con- 
trast, a  feeble  instance  of  a  similar  nature  in  a  little 
British  plant  called  the  sun-dew,  found  growing  in 
bogs  and  wet  heaths,  the  leaves  of  which  are  cov- 
ered with  a  gummy  exudation,  which  prevents  the 
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escape  of  the  insects  alighting  upon  them,  and  these 
are  subsequently  further  secured  by  the  leaves 
slowly  folding  over  them. 

Decandolle  tells  us  that  there  is  a  species  of 
acacia,  a  native  of  Senegal,  which  goes  by  a  name 
corresponding  to  "  Good  morning :"  because,  when 
touched,  its  leaves  how  down  as  if  to  salute  those 
who  touch  them.  There  is  also  a  plant,  a  native 
of  Dominica,  called  "  the  sentinel,"  from  the  fact 
that  its  leaves  keep  up,  as  it  were,  a  constant 
watch  :  one  of  them  is  always  on  the  qui  vtve;  the 
leaf  is  bent  down,  then  rises  and  assumes  its  erect 
position,  and  there  is  an  uninterrupted  succession 
of  such  evolutions  in  this  curious  plant  to  the  ample 
justification  of  its  appropriate  title. 

Of  all  the  wonderful  movements  in  plants,  there 
is  not  one  which  excites  more  astonishment  than 
that  of  the  Desmodiurti,  or  Hedysorum  gyrans;  we 
could  not  find  a  more  appropriate  name  for  it  than 
the  "  vegetable  chronometer."  Its  habitat  is  the 
banks  of  the  river  Ganges,  where,  indeed,  under 
the  fostering  influence  of  the  fertilizing  mud,  the 
humid  air,  and  the  fervid  sun,  it  is  alone  to  be  found 
in  the  plenary  enjoyment  of  its  remarkable  powers. 
Beneath  the  slanting  sunbeam  and  the  muddled  air 
of  our  own  climate,  even  in  our  best  stoves,  the 
movement,  there  so  vigorous,  dwindles  to  feeble 
agitation — sufficiently  remarkable,  however,  to 
make  it  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  conservatory. 
It  requires  a  temperature  exceeding  100  degrees 
Fahrenheit  for  the  full  development  of  its  mobile 
powers. 

The  lateral  leaflets  of  the  plant  are  in  perpetual 
motion  under  favorable  conditions — a  motion  of  a  pe- 
riodic character.  One  leaflet  will  rise  until  it  at- 
tains a  considerable  angle,  and  then,  by  a  succession 
of  little  starts,  comparable  to  the  intermitting  mo- 
tion of  the  seconds  hand  of  a  watch,  it  is  depressed 
to  an  equal  angle,  and  then  begins  to  rise.  While 
one  leaflet  rises,  its  fellow  falls,  and  between  them 
they  keep  a  continual  oscillatory  motion.  This 
movement  does  not  cease  during  the  night :  in  fact, 
in  its  own  climate,  it  has  a  fair  title  to  the  perpetual 
motion  award.  It  is  remarkable  that,  even  if  the 
leaf  is  held  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and 
forcibly  prevented  from  moving,  it  will,  as  soon  as 
it  is  set  at  liberty,  immediately  recommence  its 
movements,  and  with  accelerated  velocity,  as  if  the 
power  had  been  accumulating  during  the  interval. 
The  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  or  movements  in  the  at- 
mosphere, are  not  the  causes  of,  neither  are  co- 
operative with,  any  other  cause  of  these  movements, 
as  they  are  most  lively  in  the  shade,  and  when  the 
atmosphere  of  the  stove  is  perfectly  still. 

The  last  example  to  be  here  enumerated,  ap- 
proaches in  its  character  so  nearly  the  motions  of 
the  humblest  members  of  the  animal  scale— animal- 
cule — that  it  is  really  hard  to  call  it  anything 
else  than  a  vital  phenomenon :  it  is  the  motion  of 
the  oscillatoria,  a  genus  of  confervas.  Upon  the 
field  of  the  microscope  they  appear  like  an  infinite 
multitude  of  filaments,  having  a  greenish  cast,  in- 
tersected by  many  articulations  or  divisions.  They 
are  seen  to  twist  about  from  right  to  left,  in  a  man- 
ner bearing  the  most  direct  resemblance  to  the 
writhings  of  worms.  They  travel,  when  uncon- 
strained, to  distances  many  times  their  own  length, 
in  water,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 


It  remains  briefly  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
what  may  be  called  movements  in  closed  cells  in 
vegetables.  In  the  Cheledonium  majus,  a  peculiar 
vibratory  motion  has  been  detected,  affecting  the 
particles  of  its  yellow  Bap.  This  is  destroyed 
by  cold,  and  is  subject  to  a  curious  intermittent*  in 
the  occurrence  of  the  vibrations.  The  chara,  an 
aquatic  plant,  affords  us  the  best  known  example  of 
this  kind  of  motion ;  its  stem  is  formed  of  elongated 
cells,  which,  under  microscopic  examination,  are 
found  to  contain  a  transparent  liquid,  with  globules 
floating  in  it :  these  globules  move  up  one  side  of 
the  cell  and  down  the  other,  m  a  continual  circuit, 
the  motion  in  each  cell  being  independent  of  that 
in  immediate  relation  to  it.  Wo  cause  has  hitherto 
been  distinctly  assigned  to  this  phenomenon — it  is 
one  which  obtains  in  many  aquatic  plants.  The 
globules  are  believed  to  be  starch  vesicles. 

The  sertularia,  campanularia,  and  tubularia, 
among'  polypes,  possess  a  circulation  which  has 
some  resemblance  to  the  above.  A  current  of 
granular  particles,  having  a  motion  like  that  of  sand 
in  an  hour-glass,  has  been  discovered  to  set  along 
the  axis  of  the  tube,  forming  portions  of  the  stem 
and  branches,  to  continue  in  one  direction  foi  a 
short  time,  then  immediately  to  return  in  the  oppo- 
site. Sometimes  the  granules  have  a  vibrating 
dancing  motion :  in  the  tubularia,  a  current  sets  up 
one  side  of  the  tube  and  down  the  other,  as  in  the 
chara. 

The  cases  just  cited  bring  us  to  the  confines  of 
the  two  kingdoms.  They  have  been  quoted,  not 
as  instances  of  a  motion  strictly  deserving  the  epi- 
thet "  spontaneous,"  but  to  show  that  the  distinc- 
tive characters  of  each,  with  immediate  reference  to 
the  attribute  in  question,  are  so  finely  shaded  into 
one  another,  as  to  defy  all  attempts  at  an  artificial 
separation. 

It  is  hoped  that  motions  sufficiently  singular  in 
themselves,  but  of  a  mechanical,  and  a  purely  me- 
chanical character,  will  not  be  confounded,  as  they 
too  commonly  are,  with  the  kind  of  movement  here 
described.  Thus  the  spring  and  detent  of  some 
seed-vessels  the  hygrometric  closure  of  some  flowers 
— everlasting  flowers,  for  instance — will  open  and 
close  for  many  years  after  they  are  dead,  if  alter- 
nately exposed  to  moist  and  dry  air.  The  forcible 
action  of  the  squirting  cucumber — Momordica  ela- 
terium — the  up-tendency  of  the  iridaceous  conn, 
however  deep  it  is  buried,  and  the  upward  rising  of 
the  roots  in  palm-trees,  are  curious  and  interesting 
in  themselves,  as  evidences  of  the  effects  of  certain 
physical  laws,  but  are  not  to  be  reckoned  in  physio- 
logical importance  with  the  simple  act  of  the 
unsheltered  snowdrop— an  intuitive  avoidance  of 
evil. 

In  many  of  the  spontaneous  motions  here  enu- 
merated, we  are  permitted  to  discover  the  imme- 
diate end  which  they  serve ;  for  others  we  are  still 
unable  to  assign  a  cause  jot  an  object.  It  would 
not  be  the  least  important  of  the  ends  served,  if,  by 
the  demonstration  of  a  power  of  motion  of  inscruta- 
ble origin,  we  might  be  taught  that  the  resources 
of  the  Divine  architect  are  deeper  and  richer  than 
the  narrow  confines  of  our  too  conceited  philosophy 
can  circumscribe,  and  than,  moreover,  in  our  inves- 
tigations into  his  handiwork,  we  are  at  all  times 
ready  to  allow. 


DURABILITY  OF  TIMBER  IN  A  WET  STATE — SAMUEL  LOVER. 
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In  digging  away  the  foundations  of  old  Savoy 
Palace,  London,  which  was  built  six  hundred  and 
fifty  yean  ago,  the  whole  of  the  piles,  consisting 
of  oak,  elm,  beach,  and  chestnut,  were  found  in  a 
perfect  state  of  soundness,  as  also  was  the  plank- 
ing which  covered  the  pile  heads." 

This  paragraph  is  taken  from  an  English  paper. 
The  cedar  swamps  of  Cape  May  afford  even  more 
remarkable  proofs  of  the  durability  of  timber  in  a 
wet  state. 

On  the  north  side  of  Maurice  River  Creek  the 
meadows  and  cedar  swamps,  as  far  up  as  the  fast 
land,  are  filled  with  buried  cedars  to  an  unknown 
depth.  In  1814  or  1815  an  attempt  was  made  to 
sink  a  well  curb  near  to  Dennis  Creek  Landing, 
but,  after  encountering  much  difficulty  in  catting 
through  a  n  amber  of  logs,  the  workmen  were  at 
last  compelled  to  give  op  the  attempt  by  finding,  at 
the  depth  of  twenty  feet,  a  compact  mass  of  cedar 
logs. 

It  is  a  constant  business  near  Dennis  Creek  to 
"  mine  cedar  shingles."  This  is  done  by  probing 
the  soft  mad  of  the  swamps  with  poles,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  buried  cedar  timber ;  and 
when  a  log  is  found  the  mud  is  cleared  off,  the  log 
cut  up  into  proper  lengths  with  a  long  one-handled 
saw,  and  these  lengths  split  up  into  shingles  and 
carried  out  of  the  swamp  ready  for  sale.  This 
kind  of  work  gives  constant  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  hands.  The  trees  found  are  from  four 
to  fire  feet  in  diameter ;  they  lie  in  every  possible 
position,  and  some  of  them  seem  to  have  been 
buried  for  many  centuries.  Thus,  stumps  of  trees 
which  have  grown  to  a  great  age,  and  which  have 
been  decaying  a  century,  are  found  standing  in  the 
place  in  which  they  grew,  while  the  trunks  of  very 
aged  cedars  are  lying  horizontally  under  their 
roots.  One  of  these  instances  is  thus  described  to 
us,  in  a  manuscript  from  Dr.  Bresley,  of  Dennis 
Creek,  who  has  himself  "  mined"  many  thousand 
cedar  shingles,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness :  "  I  have  in  my  mine  a  cedar  some  two  and  a 
half  feet  over,  under  a  large  cedar  stump  six  feet 
in  diameter.  Upon  counting  the  annual  growths  of 
the  stamp,  I  found  there  were  thirty  of  them  in  an 
inch ;  so  that  there  were  1,080  in  the  three  feet 
from  the  centre  to  the  outside  of  the  tree.  The 
stump  most  thus  have  been  1080  years  in  growing. 
To  all  appearance,  the  tree  to  which  it  belonged 
has  been  dead  for  centuries ;  for,  after  a  stump  in 
these  meadows  decays  down  to  the  wet,  there  is  no 
more  decay — none,  at  least,  that  is  perceptible. 
Now,  we  have  1080  years  for  the  growth  of  the 
stomp,  and  500  for  its  decay,  and  500  for  the 
growth  of  the  tree  nnder  it ;  for  this  must  have 
2Town  and  fallen  before  the  tree  to  which  the 
stomp  belonged  sprouted.  We  are  thus  carried 
tack  for  the  term  of  perhaps  2,000  years,  of  which 
1,500  are  determined,  beyond  question,  by  the 
growth  of  the  trees." 

The  better  opinion  is,  that  these  trees  have 
gradually  sank  through  the  soft  mud  of  the 
swamps,  after  having  attained  their  growth  and 
(alien.  Many,  however,  have  decayed  in  their 
erect  position,  for  the  swamps  are  full  of  stumps 
standing  as  they  grew. 

Within  a  short  distance  of  the  mouth  of  Dennis 
Creek,  and  about  three  miles  from  any  growing 
timber,  can  be  seen  at  low  water,  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  numerous  cedar  and  pine  stumps,  about 
six  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  meadow,  with  the 


bark  still  adhering  to  some,  when  the  mud  is  re- 
moved. As  one  passes  up  the  creek  a  few  miles 
the  stumps  approach  the  surface,  and  near  the 
edge  of  the  live  swamps  they  become  very  numer- 
ous.— Trenton  Gazette. 


From  the  N.  Y.  Mirror. 
SAMUEL   LOVER. 

Mr.  Lover,  the  Irish  novelist,  poet,  painter, 
dramatist,  and,  we  believe,  actor,  has  arrived  in 
this  city.  He  has  already  received  from  a  portion 
of  the  press  the  courtesy  due  to  his  distinguished 
reputation.  As  the  author  of  Rory  O'More,  Handy 
Andy,  and  £.  S.  D.,  as  well  as  of  several  success- 
ful dramatic  productions  acted  by  Power,  and  of 
songs  which  are  known  everywhere,  America,  hav- 
ing paid  him  nothing  in  the  shape  of  copyright, 
should  eagerly  welcome  any  opportunity  to  make 
him  amends.  The  day  will  come,  we  trust,  that 
whenever  a  copy  of  one  of  Mr.  Lover's  books  is 
sold  in  this  country,  he  will  receive  the  author's 
tithe,  and  in  like  manner  with  his  plays  and  songs. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  public  may  flock  to  hear  him 
sing  these  very  songs,  and  tell  some  of  the  anec- 
dotes which  give  so  much  life  to  his  novels.  It  is 
Mr.  Lover's  intention,  we  understand,  to  give  a 
series  of  "  Irish  evenings,"  illustrative  of  the  song 
and  humor  of  his  countrymen.  They  will  doubt- 
less assume  the  form  of  a  most  refined  and  attrac- 
tive entertainment. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune : 

Lover  is,  as  you  know,  the  writer  of  songs  equal 
(quite  equal,  I  think)  to  any  of  Burns'.  He  is  the 
author  of  tales  of  humor,  in  a  vein  in  which  he  has 
no  equal.  His  songs  are  set  to  his  own  music,  of  a 
twin  genius  with  the  words  it  fuses.  His  power 
of  narration  is  peculiar  and  irresistible.  His  com- 
mand of  that  fickle  drawbridge  between  tears  and 
laughter — that  ticklish  chasm  across  which  touch 
mirth  and  pathos — is  complete  and  wonderful. 
He  is,  besides,  a  most  successful  play-writer, 
and  one  of  the  best  miniature  painters  living.  He 
is  a  Crichton  of  the  arts  of  joyance  for  eye  and  ear. 
But  it  is  not  of  his  many  gifts  that  I  am  now  partic- 
ularly aiming  to  remind  your  readers. 

In  his  personal  appearance  Lover  has  no  smack 
of  superfine  clay.  He  looks  made  out  of  the  fresh 
turf  of  his  country,  sound,  honest  and  natural.  He 
is  careless  in  his  dress,  a  little  absent  in  his  gait 
and  manner,  just  short  and  round  enough  to  let  his 
atmosphere  of  fun  roll  easily  about  him,  and  if 
frayed  at  all  in  the  thread  of  his  nature,  a  little 
marked  with  an  expression  of  care — the  result  of 
years  of  anxieties  for  the  support  of  a  very  interest- 
ing family.  His  features  seem  to  use  his  counte- 
nance as  a  hussar  does  his  jacket — wearing  it 
loosely  till  wanted — and  a  more  mobile,  nervous, 
changing  set  of  lineaments  never  played  photograph 
to  a  soul  within.  There  is  always  about  him  the 
modest  unconsciousness  of  a  man  who  feels  that  he 
can  always  employ  his  thoughts  better  than  upon 
himself,  and  he  therefore  easily  slips  himself  off, 
and  becomes  the  spirit  of  his  song  or  story.  He 
does  nothing  like  an  actor.  If  you  had  heard  him 
singing  the  same  song,  by  chance,  at  an  Inn,  you 
would  have  taken  him  to  be  a  jewel  of  a  good  fel- 
low, of  a  taste  and  talent  deliriously  peculiar  and 
natural,  but  who  would  spoil  at  once  with  being 
found  out  by  a  connoisseur  and  told  of  his  merits. 
He  is  the  soul  of  pure,  sweet,  truthful  Irish  nature, 
though  with  the  difference  from  others,  that,  while 
he  represents  it  truly,  and  is  a  piece  of  it  himself, 
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he  has  also  the  genius  to  create  what  inspires  it. 
To  an  appreciative  mind,  it,  of  course,  adds  power- 
folly  to  the  influence  of  a  song,  that  the  singer 
himself  conceived  the  sweet  thought,  pat  it  into 
words  and  melted  it  into  music. 

Lover  is  so  genuine  a  piece  of  exuberantly  gifted 
Nature,  still  unspoiled  from  the  hand  of  God — that 
the  appeal  for  appreciation  of  him  is  to  that  within 
us  which  is  deeper  than  nationality  or  fashion — to 
our  freshest  and  most  unsunned  fountain  of  human 
liking.  He  has  been  recognized  and  admired,  for 
his  nature,  in  the  most  artificial  society  of  the 
world.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  he  should 
find  himself  farther  from  appreciation  of  it,  in  a  new 
republic. 

I  have  given  yon  no  idea  of  his  peculiar  style, 
but  have  endeavored  only  to  say  what  was  not 
likely  to  be  said  soon  enough  by  those  unacquainted 
with  him. 

Yours  truly,  W. 


THE   DUKE  AND   THE   OPERA. 

The  hero  of  Waterloo  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
stant kabituis  of  the  Opera.  Can  life  present  a 
stronger  contrast  than  that  exhibited  by  his  noble 
aspect,  his  white  hairs,  the  glorious  recollections 
that  surround  his  name,  to  the  frivolities  of  fantas- 
tic ballets  ?  Can  he  spend  the  evening  of  his  hon- 
ored life  more  nnprofitably  than  in  gazing  on  scenes 
in  which  he  can  have  no  interest,  in  listening  to 
sounds  to  which  he  is  indifferent?  What  connec- 
tion can  there  be  between  the  labors  of  his  past 
life,  the  toils  of  his  campaigns,  the  hazards  of  his 
bloody  combats,  and  the  faded  graces  of  Taglioni, 
or  the  meretricious  allurements  of  Cerito  ?  Napo- 
leon at  St.  Helena  shows  a  finer  picture  to  the 
mind  than  Wellington  caged  in  his'  opera-box,  lis- 
tening, happily  somewhat  dull  in  hearing,  to  the 
hoarse  bawling  of  Fornasari  1  Does  he  go  there 
night  after  night  for  fashion,  or  for  pleasure  ?  Is 
his  mind  so  vacant  that  it  requires  amusement  ?  Is 
his  time  so  little  occupied  that  he  is  devoured  by 
ennui  f 

Who  shall  answer  tjiese  questions  ?  Who  shall 
dare  to  pass  judgment  on  a  character  so  illustri- 
ous? Who  shall  even  venture  to  arraign  or  to 
excuse  his  actions  ?  Yet,  it  may  not  be  presump- 
tuous, if  it  be  admitted  they  are  singular,  to  seek  a 
keyto  them. 

The  duke  does  nothing  without  a  motive,  nothing 
without  thought.  This  is  his  distinctive  character, 
that  his  mind  is  always  wakeful,  and  so  piercing 
and  comprehensive  that  it  pervades  every  fibre  of 
his  sentient  being,  and  rules  the  slightest  motion 
of  his  frame.     He  does  nothing  unconsciously. 

The  duke  is  the  same  man  in  his  opera-box  as, 
when  in  the  plains  of  Vittoria,  his  eagle  eye  caught 
the  false  movement  of  the  French  battalions,  and 

Soured  his  army  on  the  instant  to  overwhelm  and 
estroy  them — the  same  as  when,  on  the  heights 
of  Waterloo,  he  watched  for  the  coming  of  the 
Prussians,  and  saw  with  an  anxious  but  unshaken 
soul  his  squares  swept  by  the  ruthless  fire  of  the 
French  artillery. 
The  scene  has  changed.    His  sense  of  duty  and 


his  faculties  of  patience  have  another  work  for 
their  development :  that  is  all.  To  him  it  is  indif- 
ferent whether  he  listens  to  the  war  of  a  thousand 
cannon  or  to  the  strains  of  Grisi  and  Mario.  He 
has  no  choice.  Duty  is  the  grand  sentiment  of  his 
existence.  It  kept  him  in  the  Peninsular,  when, 
contending  with  his  mighty  foe,  he  was  assailed  at 
home  with  all  the  malice  of  faction,  and  now  it 
takes  him  to  routs  and  operas.  Did  it  require  him 
to  be  fastened  to  Damien's  bed,  he  would  obey  its 
mandates  without  a  murmur. 

It  is  now  his  duty  to  bear  his  part  in  civil  life — 
to  lend  the  lustre  of  his  presence  to  his  sovereign's 
court— to  share  in  her  pleasures— to  show  an  inter- 
est in  her  pursuits.  Duty  is  from  him  a  magical 
word,  the  sentiment  of  his  existence ;  he  has  braved 
death  for  its  sake  a  thousand  times,  and  still  lives 
only  to  show  his  devotion  to  it. 

The  same  in  peace  as  in  war,  he  is  never  ill, 
never  wanting ;  he  is  never  too  early  or  too  late. 
With  what  a  contemptuous  feeling  must  he  bear 
people  talk  of  pleasure:  he  to  whom  it  matters 
nothing  whether,  on  rising  from  his  hard  pallet  to- 
morrow, he  receives  an  invitation  for  a  court  ball, 
or  is  appointed  to  command  once  again  in  the  Pen- 
insular ! 

When  the  queen  indulges  her  fancy  with  some 
palace  masquing,  the  duke,  in  the  exact  costume 
prescribed,  with  powdered  peruke,  with  unaccus- 
tomed garments,  is  at  the  palace  to  the  moment. 
If  there  is  a  cartoon  exhibition,  he  reviews  the  pic- 
tures as  though  he  really  took  an  interest  in  all  the 
allegorical  devices  presented  to  his  view.  He 
misses  none  of  the  Egyptian-hall  exhibitions— 
none,  we  mean,  that  position  in  society  calls  on  him 
to  notice.  It  is  his  part  not  to  disavow  merit,  but 
to  assist  in  its  exaltation  when  recognized.  He 
makes  a  present  to  Tom  Thumb,  he  records  his 
opinion  of  the  euphonia.  If  he  is  at  the  Opera 
ballet  late  on  Saturday  night,  he  is  at  the  Royal 
Chapel,  St.  James',  early  on  Sunday  morning. 
Heaven  knows  !  May  we  always  hold  charitable 
judgments !  He  may  esteem  one  duty  of  as  much 
importance  as  the  other. 

One  other  great  hero  was  nurtured  by  the  last 
war,  whose  glory  will  not  pale  when  brought  in 
contact  with  that  of  Wellington.  Duty  was  with 
him,  too,  the  ruling  sentiment  of  his  life — more,  it 
was  with  him  a  passion,  and  he  died  while  exalt- 
ing it  as  the  grandest  aim  of  life.  Yet  we  cannot 
imagine  Nelson  acting  the  part  of  our  Wellington. 
We  cannot  believe  that  his  fiery  spirit  could  have 
been  purified  to  such  an  utter  abnegation  of  self. 
We  cannot  conceive  that  he,  in  his  respect  for 
duty,  would  ever  have  lost  all  his  individuality,  all 
his  vehemence  of  feeling,  even  all  his  ardent  de- 
sire for  renown.  Had  Nelson  lived  he  could  never 
have  been  what  Wellington  is  now. 

If  it  be  glorious  for  man  to  throw  off  all  the 
weakness  and  failings  of  his  nature,  and  to  appear 
as  the  embodiment  of  abstract  quality,  the  hero  of 
Waterloo— apart  from  his  military  fame— has 
achieved  a  grand  title  to  distinction.  In  his  civil, 
as  in  his  martial  career,  he  appears  unaffected  by 
the  weaknesses  of  humanity,  the  representative  of 
the  first  principle  of  social  life— duty  .~Britannu\. 
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From  the  Spectator. 
PROGRESS   OF  IRELAND. 

Tarn  condition  of  Ireland  has  impressed  the 
Mormng  Chronicle  with  the  most  singular  and  con- 
flicting feelings.  According  to  our  contemporary, 
that  condition  "  begins  to  excite  serious  doubts 
whether  the  government  may  not  have  done  more 
harm  than  good"  by  interfering  to  supply  the  peo- 
ple with  food.  That  which  seems  to  have  awak- 
ened the  fears  of  the  writer  is  the  necessity  for 
further  aid.  The  nature  of  his  alarm  is  altogether 
strange,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  groundless. 

The  doubter  fully  recognizes  the  emergency 
under  which  government  acted :  speaking  of  the 
disease  in  the  potato  crop,  which  "boro  all  the 
character  of  a  sad  and  fatal  disaster  in  Ireland,"  he 


"  In  England  the  potato  bore  but  a  small  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  food  of  the  people ;  and  good 
trade,  with  full  wages,  promised  abundance  of 
means  to  purchase  the  other  necessaries  of  life  ;  but 
in  Ireland  each  man's  own  plot  of  potatoes  consti- 
tuted the  sole  dependence  of  entire  districts ;  and 
these  gone,  the  last  hope  of  subsistence  fled  with 
them.  Ireland,  moreover,  was  unfortunately  cir- 
cumstanced :  the  plot  of  potatoes  was  not  alone  the 
sole  source  of  food,  it  was  the  sole  field  of  employ- 
meat."  "  To  such  a  country  it  might  even  have 
been  doubted  if  the  temptations  which  such  a 
threatened  scarcity  would  usually  hold  out  would 
tempt  commercial  enterprise  and  capital  to  its  aid. 
The  merchant  speculates  not  only  on  the  demand, 
hot  also  on  the  means  of  payment.  Altogether, 
therefore,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  so  strong 
a  case  to  justify  a  government  in  stepping  out  of  its 
usual  course,  and  making  an  extraordinary  effort  to 
save  a  whole  people  from  starvation.  Indian  corn 
was  imported  with  the  capital  of  the  exchequer." 
Tnis  aid  it  is  which  begins  to  excite  doubts — 
**  The  extent  to  which  public  money  has  been 
expended  in  Ireland  during  the  last  year,  not  real- 
ly in  employing  the  people,  but  literally  in  feeding 
them,  ib  but  little  known,  we  apprehend,  in  this 
country.  But  just  in  proportion  as  means  have 
been  furnished  gratuitously,  independent  exertion 
has  been  relinquished.  *  *  *  It  is  the  most 
remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  history  of  Ire- 
land during  the  past  year,  that  even  the  railways 
which  have  there  been  in  the  course  of  construc- 
tion have  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing sufficient  continuous  and  steady  labor.  It  is 
so  less  singular,  that  in  a  year  of  so  much  do- 
mestic dearth,  there  has  been  less  emigration  to 
England  than  in  any  former  season ;  and  it  is  a 
soil  more  startling  fact,  that  in  this  year  of  suffer- 
ing in  Ireland,  when  such  extraordinary  efforts 
have  been  made  by  the  executive  to  save  a  perishing 
people,  neither  haymakers  nor  reapers  have  come 
from  Ireland.  •  *  •  Nor  is  it,  alas !  that  the 
Irish  have  better  prospects  now,  independently  of 
their  casual  labor,  than  they  had  last  year.  On  the 
contrary  they  are  infinitely  worse.  Last  year  the 
potato  crop  failed :  this  year  it  is  one  universal 
blank ;  it  is  annihilated.  •  *  •  At  a  moment 
when  the  Irish  should  be  making  the  greatest  exer- 
tion, they  seem  to  be  making  none.  What,  then 
will  be  the  value  of  the  aid  doled  out  to  them  by  the 
government  during  the  last  year,  if  it  have  deprived 
them  of  the  motive  to  personal  and  independent  ex- 
ertion for  the  future?  But,  moreover,  the  policy 
of  the  hue  government  is  showing  itself  in  other 
ways  to  have  been  equally  mischievous.  The 
Livnre  age.        vol.  xi.        5 


small  provision-dealers  in  Ireland  could  not  with- 
stand the  powerful  competition  of  the  government 
granaries.  *  *  *  The  little  and  constant  deal- 
ers who  purvey  for  the  public  were  ruined,  and  left 
the  government,  in  many  instances,  in  the  undispu- 
ted possession  of  the  market.  But  will  the  govern- 
ment keep  the  market?  Can  they  keep  .it?  It  is 
the  beginning  of  a  system  at  once  degrading  to  the 
people  to  endure  and  impossible  for  the  government 
to  sustain." 

Are  we  to  infer  from  these  gloomy  forebodings 
that "  the  late  government"  ought  not  to  have  in- 
terfered, but  ought  to  have  left  the  remedy  to  the 
working  of  pure  political  economy  ?  We  fear  that 
pure  political  economy  would  have  done  very  little 
to  aid  in  supplying  the  food  to  relieve  starvation 
Political  economy,  like  tonic  medicine  or  dietetics,  is 
of  no  undoubted  virtue  for  a  sudden  emergency. 
The  case  described  in  the  first  extract  above  forbade 
all  hesitation ;  it  demanded  instant  action ;  and  we 
must  regard  the  evil  consequences,  if  there  have 
been  such,  as  things  not  to  have  been  avoided — not 
now  to  repine  at,  but  manfully  to  encounter  with 
correctives.  The  censor  appears  to  think  that  there 
was  a  needless  fright :  that  it  would  have  been  best 
to  leave  the  Irishman  to  the  slower  but  surer  and 
healthier  means  of  bettering  his  condition  by  inde- 
pendent industry.  But  no  plan  of  independent  in- 
dustry could  have  brought  food  to  the  multitude, 
where  the  customary  article  of  food  was  wholly 
wanting  and  there  was  no  money  to  buy  others.  It 
was  not  the  food  for  next  year  that  was  in  question, 
but  the  food  from  day  to  day.  It  is  a  burlesque 
on  political  economy  to  preach  independent  exer- 
tion to  a  man  actually  sinking  under  the  pangs  of 
hunger. 

England  herself  would  have  been  injured  most 
seriously  by  neglect  of  Ireland.  The  Morning 
Chronicle  tells  us  that  double  the  number  of  reap- 
ers was  expected  over  this  year :  so,  had  Ireland 
been  left  to  starve,  a  double  allowance  of  that  half 
pauper  class,  enfeebled  by  want  of  food,  therefore 
doubly  helpless  and  uncertain  in  their  industry, 
would  have  been  thrown  upon  the  rural  districts  of 
Great  Britain,  or  would  have  thronged  the  ports  of 
migration.  What  would  the  English  laborer  have 
said  to  it?  Oh !  pure  political  economy  would  say, 
he  must  have  been  content  to  meet  the  wholesome 
exposure  to  competition.  We  doubt  the  advantage 
of  any  such  contest,  of  any  such  migration  as  that 
of  the  Irish  reapers  to  this  country.  What  would 
be  the  effect  of  its  absence  in  England?  Why,  on 
the  one  hand,  its  effect  would  be  to  raise  agricultu- 
ral wages,  on  the  other,  to  set  the  agricultural  em- 
ployers on  finding  better  means  of  economizing 
labor  by  the  help  of  machinery.  The  incursions  of 
the  unsettled  Irish  laborers  have  helped  to  beat 
down  the  level  of  wages  in  this  country,  without 
bringing  the  slightest  improvement  to  our  modes  of 
agriculture.  Ireland  herself  can  derive  no  perma- 
nent and  fructifying  benefit  from  so  irregular  a 
draught  upon  the  labor-market.  She  has  harvests 
of  her  own  to  reap.  The  migration  is  a  sign  of 
the  very  worst  state  of  society — that  in  which  the 
means  of  subsistence  actually  fall  short  even  of  ab- 
solute necessity.  It  is  because  the  Irish  are  already 
reduced  to  the  "  coarsest  kind  of  food" — because 
they  cannot  fall  upon  anything  easier  and  cheaper 
to  obtain  than  potatoes,  and  because  they  have  not 
enough  even  of  those — that  they  must  perforce 
leave  home  and  contend  with  the  English  laborer 
for  part  of  his  scanty  means.  To  do  so,  the  Irishman 
yearly  does  that  which  must  powerfully  contribute 
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he  has  also  the  genius  to  create  what  inspires  it. 
To  an  appreciative  mind,  it,  of  course,  adds  power- 
folly  to  the  influence  of  a  song,  that  the  singer 
himself  conceived  the  sweet  thought,  put  it  into 
words  and  melted  it  into  music. 

Lover  is  so  genuine  a  piece  of  exuberantly  gifted 
Nature,  still  unspoiled  from  the  hand  of  God — that 
the  appeal  for  appreciation  of  him  is  to  that  within 
us  which  is  deeper  than  nationality  or  fashion — to 
our  freshest  and  most  unsunned  fountain  of  human 
liking.  He  has  been  recognized  and  admired,  for 
his  nature,  in  the  most  artificial  society  of  the 
world.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  he  should 
find  himself  farther  from  appreciation  of  it,  in  a  new 
republic. 

I  have  given  you  no  idea  of  his  peculiar  style, 
but  have  endeavored  only  to  say  what  was  not 
likely  to  be  said  soon  enough  by  those  unacquainted 
with  him. 

Yours  truly,  W. 


THE   DUKE  AND  THE  OPERA. 

The  hero  of  Waterloo  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
stant habiluis  of  the  Opera.  Can  life  present  a 
stronger  contrast  than  that  exhibited  by  his  noble 
aspect,  his  white  hairs,  the  glorious  recollections 
that  surround  his  name,  to  the  frivolities  of  fantas- 
tic ballets  ?  Can  he  spend  the  evening  of  his  hon- 
ored life  more  unprofitably  than  in  gazing  on  scenes 
in  which  he  can  have  no  interest,  in  listening  to 
sounds  to  which  he  is  indifferent  ?  What  connec- 
tion can  there  be  between  the  labors  of  his  past 
life,  the  toils  of  his  campaigns,  the  hazards  of  his 
bloody  combats,  and  the  faded  graces  of  Taglioni, 
or  the  meretricious  allurements  of  Cento  ?  Napo- 
leon at  St.  Helena  shows  a  finer  picture  to  the 
mind  than  Wellington  caged  in  his'  opera-box,  lis- 
tening, happily  somewhat  dull  in  hearing,  to  the 
hoarse  bawling  of  Fornasari  ?  Does  he  go  there 
night  after  night  for  fashion,  or  for  pleasure  ?  Is 
his  mind  so  vacant  that  it  requires  amusement  ?  Is 
his  time  so  little  occupied  that  he  is  devoured  by 
ennui  t 

Who  shall  answer  tjiese  questions  ?  Who  shall 
dare  to  pass  judgment  on  a  character  so  illustri- 
ous ?  Who  shall  even  venture  to  arraign  or  to 
excuse  his  actions  ?  Yet,  it  may  not  be  presump- 
tuous, if  it  be  admitted  they  are  singular,  to  seek  a 
key  to  them. 

The  duke  does  nothing  without  a  motive,  nothing 
without  thought.  This  is  his  distinctive  character, 
that  his  mind  is  always  wakeful,  and  so  piercing 
and  comprehensive  that  it  pervades  every  fibre  of 
his  sentient  being,  and  rules  the  slightest  motion 
of  his  frame.     He  does  nothing  unconsciously. 

The  duke  is  the  same  man  in  his  opera-box  as, 
when  in  the  plains  of  Yittoria,  his  eagle  eye  caught 
the  false  movement  of  the  French  battalions,  and 
poured  his  army  on  the  instant  to  overwhelm  and 
destroy  them — the  same  as  when,  on  the  heights 
of  Waterloo,  he  watched  for  the  coming  of  the 
Prussians,  and  saw  with  an  anxious  but  unshaken 
soul  his  squares  swept  by  the  ruthless  fire  of  the 
French  artillery. 

The  scene  has  changed.    His  sense  of  duty  and 


his  faculties  of  patience  have  another  work*  for 
their  development ;  that  is  all.  To  him  it  is  indif- 
ferent whether  he  listens  to  the  war  of  a  thousand 
cannon  or  to  the  strains  of  Grisi  and  Mario.  He 
has  no  choice.  Duty  is  the  grand  sentiment  of  his 
existence.  It  kept  him  in  the  Peninsular,  when, 
contending  with  his  mighty  foe,  he  was  assailed  at 
home  with  all  the  malice  of  faction,  and  now  it 
takes  him  to  routs  and  operas.  Did  it  require  him 
to  be  fastened  to  Damien's  bed,  he  would  obey  its 
mandates  without  a  murmur. 

It  is  now  his  duty  to  bear  his  part  in  civil  life-* 
to  lend  the  lustre  of  his  presence  to  his  sovereign's 
court-— to  share  in  her  pleasures— to  show  an  inter- 
est in  her  pursuits.  Duty  is  from  him  a  magical 
word,  the  sentiment  of  his  existence ;  he  has  brayed 
death  for  its  sake  a  thousand  times,  and  still  lives 
only  to  show  bis  devotion  to  it. 

The  same  in  peace  as  in  war,  he  is  never  ill, 
never  wanting ;  he  is  never  too  early  or  too  late. 
With  what  a  contemptuous  feeling  must  he  bear 
people  talk  of  pleasure:  he  to  whom  it  matters 
nothing  whether,  on  rising  from  his  hard  pallet  to- 
morrow, he  receives  an  invitation  for  a  court  ball, 
or  is  appointed  to  command  once  again  in  the  Pen- 
insular ! 

When  the  queen  indulges  her  fancy  with  some 
palace  masquing,  the  duke,  in  the  exact  costume 
prescribed,  with  powdered  peruke,  with  unaccus- 
tomed garments,  is  at  the  palace  to  the  moment. 
If  there  is  a  cartoon  exhibition,  he  reviews  the  pic- 
tures as  though  he  really  took  an  interest  in  all  the 
allegorical  devices  presented  to  his  view.  He 
misses  none  of  the  Egyptian-hall  exhibitions— 
none,  we  mean,  that  position  in  society  calls  on  him 
to  notice.  It  is  his  part  not  to  disavow  merit,  but 
to  assist  in  its  exaltation  when  recognized.  He 
makes  a  present  to  Tom  Thumb,  he  records  his 
opinion  of  the  euphonia.  If  he  is  at  the  Opera 
ballet  late  on  Saturday  night,  he  is  at  the  Royal 
Chapel,  St.  James',  early  on  Sunday  morning. 
Heaven  knows !  May  we  always  hold  charitable 
judgments !  He  may  esteem  one  duty  of  as  much 
importance  as  the  other. 

One  other  great  hero  was  nurtured  by  the  last 
war,  whose  glory  will  not  pale  when  brought  in 
contact  with  that  of  Wellington.  Duty  was  with 
him,  too,  the  ruling  sentiment  of  his  life — more,  it 
was  with  him  a  passion,  and  he  died  while  exalt- 
ing it  as  the  grandest  aim  of  life.  Yet  we  cannot 
imagine  Nelson  acting  the  part  of  our  Wellington. 
We  cannot  believe  that  his  fiery  spirit  could  have 
been  purified  to  such  an  utter  abnegation  of  self. 
We  cannot  conceive  that  he,  in  his  respect  for 
duty,  would  ever  have  lost  all  his  individuality,  all 
his  vehemence  of  feeling,  even  all  his  ardent  de- 
sire for  renown.  Had  Nelson  lived  he  could  never 
have  been  what  Wellington  is  now. 

If  it  be  glorious  for  man  to  throw  off  all  the 
weakness  and  failings  of  his  nature,  and  to  appear 
as  the  embodiment  of  abstract  quality,  the  hero  of 
Waterloo— apart  from  his  military  fame— has 
achieved  a  grand  title  to  distinction.  In  his  civil, 
as  in  his  martial  career,  he  appears  unaffected  by 
the  weaknesses  of  humanity,  the  representative  of 
the  first  principle  of  social  life— doty. — Britannia, 
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Prom  the  Spectator. 
PROGRESS   OF  IRELAND. 

Tarn  condition  of  Ireland  has  impressed  the 
Morning  Chronicle  with  the  moat  singular  and  con- 
flicting feelings.  According  to  our  contemporary, 
that  condition  "  begins  to  excite  serious  doubts 
whether  the  government  may  not  have  done  more 
harm  than  good"  by  interfering  to  supply  the  peo- 
ple with  food.  That  which  seems  to  have  awak- 
ened the  fears  of  the  writer  is  the  necessity  for 
farther  aid.  The  nature  of  his  alarm  is  altogether 
strange,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  groundless. 

The  doubter  fully  recognizes  the  emergency 
under  which  government  acted :  speaking  of  the 
disease  in  the  potato  crop,  which  "bore  all  the 
character  of  a  sad  and  fatal  disaster  in  Ireland,"  he 
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In  England  the  potato  bore  but  a  small  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  food  of  the  people ;  and  good 
trade,  with  full  wages,  promised  abundance  of 
means  to  purchase  the  other  necessaries  of  life ;  but 
in  Ireland  each  man's  own  plot  of  potatoes  consti- 
tuted the  sole  dependence  of  entire  districts ;  and 
these  gone,  the  last  hope  of  subsistence  fled  with 
them.  Ireland,  moreover,  was  unfortunately  cir- 
cumstanced :  the  plot  of  potatoes  was  not  alone  the 
sole  source  of  food,  it  was  the  sole  field  of  employ- 
ment." "  To  such  a  country  it  might  even  have 
been  doubted  if  the  temptations  which  such  a 
threatened  scarcity  would  usually  hold  out  would 
tempt  commercial  enterprise  and  capital  to  its  aid. 
The  merchant  speculates  not  only  on  the  demand, 
bat  also  on  the  means  of  payment.  Altogether, 
therefore,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  so  strong 
a  case  to  justify  a  government  in  stepping  out  of  its 
osoal  course,  and  making  an  extraordinary  effort  to 
nve  a  whole  people  from  starvation.  Indian  corn 
was  imported  with  the  capital  of  the  exchequer." 
This  aid  it  is  which  begins  to  excite  doubts — 
"  The  extent  to  which  public  money  has  been 
expended  in  Ireland  during  the  last  year,  not  real- 
ty in  employing  the  people,  but  literally  in  feeding 
them,  is  but  little  known,  we  apprehend,  in  this 
country.  But  just  in  proportion  as  means  have 
seen  furnished  gratuitously,  independent  exertion 
has  been  rehnquished.  *  *  *  It  is  the  most 
remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  history  of  Ire- 
land during  the  past  year,  that  even  the  railways 
which  hare  there  been  in  the  course  of  construc- 
tion have  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty  in  pro- 
earing  sufficient  continuous  and  steady  labor.  It  is 
ao  leas  singular,  that  in  a  year  of  so  much  do- 
mestic dearth,  there  has  been  less  emigration  to 
England  than  in  any  former  season  ;  and  it  is  p 
suH  more  startling  fact,  that  in  this  year  of  suffer- 
ing in  Ireland,  when  such  extraordinary  efforts 
have  been  made  by  the  executive  to  save  a  perishing 
people,  neither  haymakers  nor  reapers  have  come 
from  Ireland.  •  *  *  Nor  is  it,  alas !  that  the 
Irish  have  better  prospects  now,  independently  of 
their  casual  labor,  than  they  had  last  year.  On  the 
contrary  they  are  infinitely  worse.  Last  year  the 
potato  crop  failed :  this  year  it  is  one  universal 
blank ;  it  is  annihilated.  •  *  •  At  a  moment 
when  the  Irish  should  be  making  the  greatest  exer- 
tion, they  seem  to  be  making  none.  What,  then 
will  be  the  value  of  the  aid  doled  out  to  them  by  the 
government  during  the  last  year,  if  it  have  deprived 
mem  of  the  motive  to  personal  and  independent  ex- 
ertion for  the  future?  But,  moreover,  the  policy 
of  the  late  government  is  snowing  itself  in  other 
ways  to  have  been  equally  mischievous.      The 
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small  provision-dealers  in  Ireland  could  not  with- 
stand the  powerful  competition  of  the  government 
granaries.  *  *  •  The  little  and  constant  deal- 
ers who  purvey  for  the  public  were  ruined,  and  left 
the  government,  in  many  instances,  in  the  undispu- 
ted possession  of  the  market.  But  will  the  govern- 
ment keep  the  market?  Can  they  keep  it?  It  is 
the  beginning  of  a  system  at  once  degrading  to  the 
people  to  endure  and  impossible  for  the  government 
to  sustain." 

Are  we  to  infer  from  these  gloomy  forebodings 
that "  the  late  government"  ought  not  to  have  in- 
terfered, but  ought  to  have  left  the  remedy  to  the 
working  of  pure  political  economy  ?  We  fear  that 
pure  political  economy  would  have  done  very  little 
to  aid  in  supplying  the  food  to  relieve  starvation 
Political  economy,  like  tonic  medicine  or  dietetics,  is 
of  no  undoubted  virtue  for  a  sudden  emergency. 
The  case  described  in  the  first  extract  above  forbade 
all  hesitation ;  it  demanded  instant  action ;  and  we 
must  regard  the  evil  consequences,  if  there  have 
been  such,  as  things  not  to  have  been  avoided — not 
now  to  repine  at,  but  manfully  to  encounter  with 
correctives.  The  censor  appears  to  think  that  there 
was  a  needless  fright :  that  it  would  have  been  best 
to  leave  the  Irishman  to  the  slower  but  surer  and 
healthier  means  of  bettering  his  condition  by  inde- 
pendent industry.  But  no  plan  of  independent  in- 
dustry could  have  brought  food  to  the  multitude, 
where  the  customary  article  of  food  was  wholly 
wanting  and  there  was  no  money  to  buy  others.  It 
was  not  the  food  for  next  year  that  was  in  question, 
but  the  food  from  day  to  day.  It  is  a  burlesque 
on  political  economy  to  preach  independent  exer- 
tion to  a  man  actually  sinking  under  the  pangs  of 
hunger. 

England  herself  would  have  been  injured  most 
seriously  by  neglect  of  Ireland.  The  Morning 
Chronicle  tells  us  that  double  the  number  of  reap- 
ers was  expected  over  this  year :  so,  had  Ireland 
been  left  to  starve,  a  double  allowance  of  that  half 
pauper  class,  enfeebled  by  want  of  food,  therefore 
doubly  helpless  and  uncertain  in  their  industry, 
would  have  been  thrown  upon  the  rural  districts  of 
Great  Britain,  or  would  have  thronged  the  ports  of 
migration.  What  would  the  English  laborer  have 
said  to  it?  Oh !  pure  political  economy  would  say, 
he  must  have  been  content  to  meet  the  wholesome 
exposure  to  competition.  We  doubt  the  advantage 
of  any  such  contest,  of  any  such  migration  as  that 
of  the  Irish  reapers  to  this  country.  What  would 
be  the  effect  of  its  absence  in  England?  Why,  on 
the  one  hand,  its  effect  would  be  to  raise  agricultu- 
ral wages,  on  the  other,  to  set  the  agricultural  em- 
ployers on  finding  better  means  of  economizing 
labor  by  the  help  of  machinery.  The  incursions  of 
the  unsettled  Irish  laborers  have  helped  to  beat 
down  the  level  of  wages  in  this  country,  without 
bringing  the  slightest  improvement  to  our  modes  of 
agriculture.  Ireland  herself  can  derive  no  perma- 
nent and  fructifying  benefit  from  so  irregular  a 
draught  upon  the  labor-market.  She  has  harvests 
of  her  own  to  reap.  The  migration  is  a  sign  of 
the  very  worst  state  of  society — that  in  which  the 
means  of  subsistence  actually  fall  short  even  of  ab- 
solute necessity.  It  is  because  the  Irish  are  already 
reduced  to  the  "  coarsest  kind  of  food" — because 
they  cannot  fall  upon  anything  easier  and  cheaper 
to  obtain  than  potatoes,  and  because  they  have  not 
enough  even  of  those — that  they  must  perforce 
leave  home  and  contend  with  the  English  laborer 
for  part  of  his  scanty  means.  To  do  so,  the  Irishman 
yearly  does  that  which  must  powerfully  contribute 
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he  has  also  the  genius  to  create  what  inspires  it. 
To  an  appreciative  mind,  it,  of  course,  adds  power- 
tolly  to  the  influence  of  a  song,  that  the  singer 
himself  conceived  the  sweet  thought,  put  it  into 
words  and  melted  it  into  music. 

Lover  is  so  genuine  a  piece  of  exuberantly  gifted 
Nature,  still  unspoiled  from  the  hand  of  God — that 
the  appeal  for  appreciation  of  him  is  to  that  within 
us  which  is  deeper  than  nationality  or  fashion — to 
our  freshest  and  most  unsunned  fountain  of  human 
liking.  He  has  been  recognized  and  admired,  for 
his  nature,  in  the  most  artificial  society  of  the 
world.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  he  should 
find  himself  farther  from  appreciation  of  it,  in  a  new 
republic. 

I  have  given  you  no  idea  of  his  peculiar  style, 
but  have  endeavored  only  to  say  what  was  not 
likely  to  be  said  soon  enough  by  those  unacquainted 
with  him. 

Yours  truly,  W. 


THE   DUKE  AND  THE  OPERA. 

The  hero  of  Waterloo  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
stant habituis  of  the  Opera.  Can  life  present  a 
stronger  contrast  than  that  exhibited  by  his  noble 
aspect,  his  white  hairs,  the  glorious  recollections 
that  surround  his  name,  to  the  frivolities  of  fantas- 
tic ballets  ?  Can  he  spend  the  evening  of  his  hon- 
ored life  more  unprofitably  than  in  gazing  on  scenes 
in  which  he  can  have  no  interest,  in  listening  to 
sounds  to  which  he  is  indifferent?  What  connec- 
tion can  there  be  between  the  labors  of  his  past 
life,  the  toils  of  his  campaigns,  the  hazards  of  his 
bloody  combats,  and  the  faded  graces  of  Taglioni, 
or  the  meretricious  allurements  of  Cerito  ?  Napo- 
leon at  St.  Helena  shows  a  finer  picture  to  the 
mind  than  Wellington  caged  in  his'  opera-box,  lis- 
tening, happily  somewhat  dull  in  hearing,  to  the 
hoarse  bawling  of  Fornasari  ?  Does  he  go  there 
night  after  night  for  fashion,  or  for  pleasure  ?  Is 
his  mind  so  vacant  that  it  requires  amusement  ?  Is 
his  time  so  little  occupied  that  he  is  devoured  by 
ennui  f 

Who  shall  answer  tjiese  questions  ?  Who  shall 
dare  to  pass  judgment  on  a  character  so  illustri- 
ous ?  Who  shall  even  venture  to  arraign  or  to 
excuse  his  actions  1  Yet,  it  may  not  be  presump- 
tuous, if  it  be  admitted  they  are  singular,  to  seek  a 
keyto  them. 

The  duke  does  nothing  without  a  motive,  nothing 
without  thought.  This  is  his  distinctive  character, 
that  his  mind  is  always  wakeful,  and  so  piercing 
and  comprehensive  that  it  pervades  every  fibre  of 
his  sentient  being,  and  rules  the  slightest  motion 
of  his  frame.     He  does  nothing  unconsciously. 

The  duke  is  the  same  man  in  his  opera-box  as, 
when  in  the  plains  of  Yittoria,  his  eagle  eye  caught 
the  false  movement  of  the  French  battalions,  and 

Soured  his  army  on  the  instant  to  overwhelm  and 
estroy  them — the  same  as  when,  on  the  heights 
of  Waterloo,  he  watched  for  the  coming  of  the 
Prussians,  and  saw  with  an  anxious  but  unshaken 
soul  his  squares  swept  by  the  ruthless  fire  of  the 
French  artillery. 
The  scene  has  changed.    His  sense  of  duty  and 


his  faculties  of  patience  have  another  work*  for 
their  development ;  that  is  all.  To  him  it  is  indif- 
ferent whether  he  listens  to  the  war  of  a  thousand 
cannon  or  to  the  strains  of  Grisi  and  Mario.  He 
has  no  choice.  Duty  is  the  grand  sentiment  of  his 
existence.  It  kept  him  in  the  Peninsular,  when, 
contending  with  his  mighty  foe,  he  was  assailed  at 
home  with  all  the  malice  of  faction,  and  now  it 
takes  him  to  routs  and  operas.  Did  it  require  him 
to  be  fastened  to  Damien's  bed,  he  would  obey  its 
mandates  without  a  murmur. 

It  is  now  his  duty  to  bear  his  part  in  civil  life-* 
to  lend  the  lustre  of  his  presence  to  his  sovereign's 
court — to  share  in  her  pleasures — to  show  an  inter- 
est in  her  pursuits.  Duty  is  from  him  a  magical 
word,  the  sentiment  of  his  existence  ;  he  has  braved 
death  for  its  sake  a  thousand  times,  and  still  lives 
only  to  show  his  devotion  to  it. 

The  same  in  peace  as  in  war,  he  is  never  ill, 
never  wanting ;  ne  is  never  too  early  or  too  late. 
With  what  a  contemptuous  feeling  must  he  hear 
people  talk  of  pleasure:  he  to  whom  it  matters 
nothing  whether,  on  rising  from  his  hard  pallet  to- 
morrow, he  receives  an  invitation  for  a  court  ball, 
or  is  appointed  to  command  once  again  in  the  Pen- 
insular ! 

When  the  queen  indulges  her  fancy  with  some 
palace  masquing,  the  duke,  in  the  exact  'costume 
prescribed,  with  powdered  peruke,  with  unaccus- 
tomed garments,  is  at  the  palace  to  the  moment. 
If  there  is  a  cartoon  exhibition,  he  reviews  the  pic- 
tures as  though  he  really  took  an  interest  in  all  the 
allegorical  devices  presented  to  his  view.  He 
misses  none  of  the  Egyptian-hall  exhibitions— 
none,  we  mean,  that  position  in  society  calls  on  him 
to  notice.  It  is  his  part  not  to  disavow  merit,  but 
to  assist  in  its  exaltation  when  recognized.  He 
makes  a  present  to  Tom  Thumb,  he  records  his 
opinion  of  the  euphonia.  If  he  is  at  the  Opera 
ballet  late  on  Saturday  night,  he  is  at  the  Royal 
Chapel,  St.  James',  early  on  Sunday  morning. 
Heaven  knows !  May  we  always  hold  charitable 
judgments !  He  may  esteem  one  duty  of  as  much 
importance  as  the  other. 

One  other  great  hero  was  nurtured  by  the  last 
war,  whose  glory  will  not  pale  when  brought  in 
contact  with  that  of  Wellington.  Duty  was  with 
him,  too,  the  ruling  sentiment  of  his  life — more,  it 
was  with  him  a  passion,  and  he  died  while  exalt- 
ing it  as  the  grandest  aim  of  life.  Yet  we  cannot 
imagine  Nelson  acting  the  part  of  our  Wellington. 
We  cannot  believe  that  his  fiery  spirit  could  have 
been  purified  to  such  an  utter  abnegation  of  self. 
We  cannot  conceive  that  he,  in  his  respect  for 
doty,  would  ever  have  lost  all  his  individuality,  all 
his  vehemence  of  feeling,  even  all  his  ardent  de- 
sire for  renown.  Had  Nelson  lived  he  could  never 
have  been  what  Wellington  is  now. 

If  it  be  glorious  for  man  to  throw  off  all  the 
weakness  and  failings  of  his  nature,  and  to  appear 
as  the  embodiment  of  abstract  quality,  the  hero  of 
Waterloo— apart  from  his  military  fame— has 
achieved  a  grand  title  to  distinction.  In  his  civil, 
as  in  his  martial  career,  he  appears  unaffected  by 
the  weaknesses  of  humanity,  the  representative  of 
the  first  principle  of  social  life— <luty  .-—IJritonsia. 
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From  the  Spectator. 
PROGRESS  OF  IRELAND. 

The  condition  of  Ireland  has  impressed  the 
Morning  Chronicle  with  the  most  singular  and  con- 
flicting feelings.  According  to  our  contemporary, 
that  condition  "  begins  to  excite  serious  doubts 
whether  the  government  may  not  hare  done  more 
harm  than  good"  by  interfering  to  supply  the  peo- 
ple with  food.  That  which  seems  to  have  awak- 
ened the  fears  of  the  writer  is  the  necessity  for 
farther  aid.  The  nature  of  his  alarm  is  altogether 
strange,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  groundless. 

The  doubter  fully  recognizes  the  emergency 
ander  which  government  acted :  speaking  of  the 
disease  in  the  potato  crop,  which  "bore  all  the 
character  of  a  sad  and  fatal  disaster  in  Ireland,"  he 
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In  England  the  potato  bore  but  a  small  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  food  of  the  people ;  and  good 
trade,  with  full  wages,  promised  abundance  of 
means  to  purchase  the  other  necessaries  of  life  ;  but 
in  Ireland  each  man's  own  plot  of  potatoes  consti- 
tuted the  sole  dependence  of  entire  districts ;  and 
these  gone,  the  last  hope  of  subsistence  fled  with 
them.  Ireland,  moreover,  was  unfortunately  cir- 
cumstanced :  the  plot  of  potatoes  was  not  alone  the 
sole  source  of  food,  it  was  the  sole  field  of  employ- 
ment." "  To  such  a  country  it  might  even  have 
been  doubted  if  the  temptations  which  such  a 
threatened  scarcity  would  usually  hold  out  would 
tempt  commercial  enterprise  and  capital  to  its  aid. 
The  merchant  speculates  not  only  on  the  demand, 
hot  also  on  the  means  of  payment.  Altogether, 
therefore,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  so  strong 
a  case  to  justify  a  government  in  stepping  out  of  its 
osoal  course,  and  making  an  extraordinary  effort  to 
nve  a  whole  people  from  starvation.  Indian  corn 
was  imported  with  the  capital  of  the  exchequer." 
This  aid  it  is  which  begins  to  excite  doubts — 
"  The  extent  to  which  public  money  has  been 
expended  in  Ireland  during  the  last  year,  not  real- 
ly in  employing  the  people,  but  literally  in  feeding 
them,  is  but  little  known,  we  apprehend,  in  this 
country.  But  just  in  proportion  as  means  have 
been  furnished  gratuitously,  independent  exertion 
has  been  relinquished.  *  *  *  It  is  the  most 
remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  history  of  Ire- 
land during  the  past  year,  that  even  the  railways 
which  hare  there  been  in  the  course  of  construc- 
tion have  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing sufficient  continuous  and  steady  labor.  It  is 
so  less  singular,  that  in  a  year  of  so  much  do- 
mestic dearth,  there  has  been  less  emigration  to 
England  than  in  any  former  season ;  and  it  is  a 
■till  more  startling  fact,  that  in  this  year  of  suffer- 
ing in  Ireland,  when  such  extraordinary  efforts 
have  been  made  by  the  executive  to  save  a  perishing 
people,  neither  haymakers  nor  reapers  have  come 
from  Ireland.  *  •  *  Nor  is  it,  alas !  that  the 
Irish  have  better  prospects  now,  independently  of 
their  casual  labor,  than  they  had  last  year.  On  the 
contrary  they  are  infinitely  worse.  Last  year  the 
potato  crop  failed :  this  year  it  is  one  universal 
blank ;  it  is  annihilated.  *  *  •  At  a  moment 
when  the  Irish  should  be  making  the  greatest  exer- 
tion, they  seem  to  be  making  none.  What,  then 
will  be  the  value  of  the  aid  doled  out  to  them  by  the 
government  during  the  last  year,  if  it  have  deprived 
them  of  the  motive  to  personal  and  independent  ex- 
ertion for  the  future?  But,  moreover,  the  policy 
of  the  late  government  is  showing  itself  in  other 
ways  to  have  been  equally  mischievous.     The 
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small  provision-dealers  in  Ireland  could  not  with- 
stand the  powerful  competition  of  the  government 
granaries.  *  *  *  The  little  and  constant  deal- 
ers who  purvey  for  the  public  were  ruined,  and  left 
the  government,  in  many  instances,  in  the  undispu- 
ted possession  of  the  market.  But  will  the  govern- 
ment keep  the  market  ?  Can  they  keep ,  itf  It  is 
the  beginning  of  a  system  at  once  degrading  to  the 
people  to  endure  and  impossible  for  the  government 
to  sustain." 

Are  we  to  infer  from  these  gloomy  forebodings 
that "  the  late  government"  ought  not  to  have  in- 
terfered, but  ought  to  have  left  the  remedy  to  the 
working  of  pure  political  economy  ?  We  fear  that 
pure  political  economy  would  have  done  very  little 
to  aid  in  supplying  the  food  to  relieve  starvation 
Political  economy,  like  tonic  medicine  or  dietetics,  is 
of  no  undoubted  virtue  for  a  sudden  emergency. 
The  case  described  in  the  first  extract  above  forbade 
all  hesitation ;  it  demanded  instant  action ;  and  we 
must  regard  the  evil  consequences,  if  there  have 
been  such,  as  things  not  to  have  been  avoided — not 
now  to  repine  at,  but  manfully  to  encounter  with 
correctives.  The  censor  appears  to  think  that  there 
was  a  needless  fright :  that  it  would  have  been  best 
to  leave  the  Irishman  to  the  slower  but  surer  and 
healthier  means  of  bettering  his  condition  by  inde- 

Sendent  industry.  But  no  plan  of  independent  in- 
ustry  could  have  brought  food  to  the  multitude, 
where  the  customary  article  of  food  was  wholly 
wanting  and  there  was  no  money  to  buy  others.  It 
was  not  the  food  for  next  year  that  was  in  question, 
but  the  food  from  day  to  day.  It  is  a  burlesque 
on  political  economy  to  preach  independent  exer- 
tion to  a  man  actually  sinking  under  the  pangs  of 
hunger. 

England  herself  would  have  been  injured  most 
seriously  by  neglect  of  Ireland.  The  Morning 
Chronicle  tells  us  that  double  the  number  of  reap- 
ers was  expected  over  this  year :  so,  had  Ireland 
been  left  to  starve,  a  double  allowance  of  that  half 
pauper  class,  enfeebled  by  want  of  food,  therefore 
doubly  helpless  and  uncertain  in  their  industry, 
would  have  been  thrown  upon  the  rural  districts  of 
Great  Britain,  or  would  have  thronged  the  ports  of 
migration.  What  would  the  English  laborer  have 
said  to  it  ?  Oh !  pure  political  economy  would  say, 
he  must  have  been  content  to  meet  the  wholesome 
exposure  to  competition.  We  doubt  the  advantage 
of  any  such  contest,  of  any  such  migration  as  that 
of  the  Irish  reapers  to  this  country.  What  would 
be  the  effect  of  its  absence  in  England?  Why,  on 
the  one  hand,  its  effect  would  be  to  raise  agricultu- 
ral wages,  on  the  other,  to  set  the  agricultural  em- 
ployers on  finding  better  means  of  economizing 
labor  by  the  help  of  machinery.  The  incursions  of 
the  unsettled  Irish  laborers  have  helped  to  beat 
down  the  level  of  wages  in  this  country,  without 
bringing  the  slightest  improvement  to  our  modes  of 
agriculture.  Ireland  herself  can  derive  no  perma- 
nent and  fructifying  benefit  from  so  irregular  a 
draught  upon  the  labor-market.  She  has  harvests 
of  her  own  to  reap.  The  migration  is  a  sign  of 
the  very  worst  state  of  society — that  in  which  the 
means  of  subsistence  actually  fall  short  even  of  ab- 
solute necessity.  It  is  because  the  Irish  are  already 
reduced  to  tho  "  coarsest  kind  of  food" — because 
they  cannot  fall  upon  anything  easier  and  cheaper 
to  obtain  than  potatoes,  and  because  they  have  not 
enough  even  of  those — that  they  must  perforce 
leave  home  and  contend  with  the  English  laborer 
for  part  of  his  scanty  means.  To  do  so,  the  Irishman 
yearly  does  that  which  must  powerfully  contribute 
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to  keep  his  habits  unsettled  and  irregular.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  potato  crop  obliged  government  to  inter- 
fere :  of  course  it  would  not  have  been  decent  to  keep 
down  the  supply  of  food  to  the  verge  of  starvation ; 
there  was  enough ;  and  as  there  was  food  on  the 

Sot,  the  Irish  laborer  was  not  obliged  to  go  to 
ngland  to  seek  it. 

The  reluctance  to  work  upon  railways  is  to  be 
regretted.  But  is  it  true?  At  what  wages  was 
the  employment  offered  ?  at  such  rates  as  to  secure 
a  better  scale  of  subsistence  than  that  furnished  by 
the  bounty  of  government  ?  If  not,  there  is  nothing 
to  wonder  at,  but  merely  to  observe  as  the  legiti- 
mate result  of  circumstances ;  for  it  is  a  truism  to 
say  that  the  common  herd  of  men  do  not  act  upon 
principle,  but  are  acted  upon  by  their  circumstan- 
ces ;  and  yon  could  not  expect  an  Irish  laborer  to 
work  on  a  railway  for  rotten  potatoes  when  he 
could  get  maize  for  doing  nothing,  because  the  de- 
sired course  was  ""  independent,  or  calculated  to 
advance  the  enduring  interests  of  his  race. 

But,  assuming  that  the  reluctance  to  work  was 
culpable  as  it  could  be,  we  cannot  regard  it  as  worse 
than  an  inevitable  consequence  of  an  inevitable  re- 
sort to  eleemosynary  aid.  Last  year  government 
had  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  providing  rood  for  the 
people  :  when  the  time  comes  for  withdrawing  that 
aid,  government  will  certainly  have  to  encounter 
the  difficulty  of  weaning  the  people  from  such  reli- 
ance; but  what  then!  One  difficulty  follows 
another  ex  necessitate  rei.  In  countries  troubled 
with  drought,  rain  is  apt  to  be  attended  by  floods  ; 
but  the  foreknowledge  that  water  will  become  "  a 
drug"  and  "  a  nuisance'9  does  not  diminish  the  fer- 
vor of  the  prayers  for  that  rain  which  is  the  prime 
necessity.  Each  day's  difficulty  must  be  met  at  the 
time. 

As  to  the  future,  it  is  crowded  with  further  diffi- 
culties, but  not  with  causes  for  despair.  This 
second  failure  of  the  potato  crop  is,  no  doubt,  a  for- 
midable visitation  ;  yet  is  it  most  salutary.  Had  it 
not  happened,  we  might  have  grown  reconciled  to 
the  potato  as  a  national  food ;  which  the  root  is 
evidently  unfitted  to  be.  The  second  failure  ought 
to  teach  us  that  the  use  of  the  plant  as  a  staple  of 
national  subsistence  should  be  absolutely  abolished. 
The  food  of  Ireland  must  be  changed.  Well,  we 
have  half  done  it.  If  more  help  be  needed,  more 
help  will  undoubtedly  be  forthcoming.  If  the  pro- 
cess of  change  be  attended  with  collateral  difficul- 
ties, with  unsettlement  to  industry,  it  is  no  more 
than  might  be  expected :  we  must  anticipate  such 
attendant  evils,  and  mitigate  them  as  best  we  can. 
But  these  smaller  troubles  should  not  distract  our 
attention  from  the  one  enormous  evil  out  of  which  we 
are  bound  to  rescue  the  neighbor  country — the 
"  annihilation"  of  her  food ;  nor  from  the  glorious 
task  which  other  circumstances  combine  to  make 
possible — the  endowing  her  with  a  better  and  a  more 
trustworthy  food,  and  also  with  the  habits  and  en- 
ergise that  wait  upon  a  better-fed  condition.  There 
is  no  more  cause  for  alarm  in  all  this  than  there  is 
in  the  flattering  of  the  sails  when  the  ship  is  in 
stays ;  but  there  is  every  cause  for  persevering  ex- 
ertion and  undaunted  firmness. 


tention.  A  little  carpet-bag  is  no  more  noted  than 
an  umbrella  or  walking-stick  in  a  man's  hand ;  and 
yet,  when  rightly  viewed,  it  is,  to  our  thinking,  an 
object  of  no  ordinary  interest.  We  feel  no  envy 
for  the  man  on  whom  has  devolved  the  charge  of  a 
heap  of  luggage.  The  anxiety  attending  such 
property  outweighs  the  pleasure  of  its  possession. 
But  a  man  with  a  little  carpet-bag  is  one  in  ten 
thousand.  He  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  type  of 
independence  extant.  He  can  snap  his  fingers  in  the 
face  of  Highland  porter  extortionate.  No  trotting 
urchin  is  idle  enough  to  solicit  the  carrying  of  so 
slight  a  burden.  While  other  passengers,  by  coach 
or  railway,  are  looking  after  their  trunks  and  trap- 
pings, he  enters,  and  nas  the  best  seat.  He  and 
his  "  little  all "  never  part  company.  On  arriving 
at  their  destination,  they  are  off  with  the  jaunty 
swagger  of  unencumbered  bachelorhood !  In  con- 
templating a  gentleman  with  a  carpet-bag,  we  are 
struck,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  an  idea  of  dispro- 
portion; but  the  balance  is  all  on  the  easy  side. 
There  is  far  too  little  to  constitute  a  burden,  and 
and  yet  there  is  enough  to  indicate  wants  attended 
to,  and  comforts  supplied.  No  man  with  a  little 
carpet-bag  in  hand  has  his  last  shirt  on  his  back. 
Neither  is  it  probable  that  his  beard  can  suffer 
from  slovenly  overgrowth.  When  he  retires  at 
night,  the  presumption  is,  that  it  will  be  in  the 
midst  of  comfortable  and  cozy  night-gear.  A  little 
carpet-bag  is  almost  always  indicative  of  a  short  and 
pleasurable  excursion.  No  painful  ideas  of  stormy 
seas  or  dreadful  accidents  on  far-off  railway  lines 
are  suggested  by  it.  Distance  is  sometimes  poet- 
ically measured  by  "a  small  bird's  flutter, w  or 
"  two  smokes  of  a  pipe,"  or  some  such  shad- 
owy, though  not  altogether  indefinite  phrase.  Why 
may  not  tune,  in  like  manner,  be  measured  by  two 
shirts!  A  gentleman  with  a  little  carpet-bag  may 
be  said  to  contemplate  about  a  couple  of  shirts' 
absence  from  home. — Glasgow  Citizen. 
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Among  the  most  common  of  street  sights,  is  that 
of  a  gentleman  hurrying  along  towards  the  railway 
or  river,  bearing  with  him  a  little  carpet-bag.  So 
common  it  is,  that  it  fails  to  attract  the  slightest  at- 


"  I  prythee  deliver  them  like  a  man  of  this 
world,"  says  Falstaff  to  Pistol,  when  the  latter 
was  charged  with  the  "  happy  news  of  price  "  of 
the  king's  death ;  and  this  delivery  is  not  only  a 
touchstone  of  style,  but  of  the  cast  of  genius.  The 
style  may  vary  from  the  loftiest  flight  of  Shakspeare 
to  the  humblest  writer  of  sensible  prose,  and  the 
mind  exhibit  extremes  as  wide  apart ;  but  a  writer 
who  observes  a  due  proportion  between  his  thoughts 
and  his  expressions,  who  allows  his  ideas  to  color 
his  diction,  instead  of  swelling  his  diction  with  the 
view  of  exalting  his  ideas,  is  "  a  man  of  this 
world."  He  may  not  be  true  in  his  exhibitions—- 
"  For  what  is  truth  ?"  But  he  reflects  things  such 
as  he  sees  or  thinks  them ;  and  according  to  their 
character  and  his  own  will  be  the  durability  of  his 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rhetorician  looks 
more  to  his  words  than  his  matter ;  and  even  his 
matter  is  less  selected  for  its  own  qualities  than  its 
capabilities  for  writing.  Many  men  of  talent  be- 
long to  this  school ;  which  produces  works  of  great 
power  and  success,  from  the  "King  Cambysee 
upwards;   but  one  characteristic  pervades 
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them  all— effect  is  substituted  for  reality ;  and  that 
effect  is  sought  either  by  selecting  the  peculiarities 
and  exceptions  of  nature,  or  by  endeavoring  through 
the  means  of  style  to  produce  a  something  greater, 
not  always  than  the  nature  itself  contains,  but  thas 
the  writer  can  see  in  it. — Spctator. 
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Fram  JoflPrid'a  N«n|Bpr. 
TV  Gas  of  the  Body  in  relation  to  Mind.    By 
Gbqbsb  Moore,  M.  D.    Longman,  Brown,  and 
Co. 

Wt  are  not  among  the  class  that  the  author  of 
the  present  volume  thinks  will  bring"  against  him 
the  imputation  of  assuming  the  clerical  character. 
On  the  contrary,  we  deem  his  chosen  subject  one  it 
well  becomes  every  man  to  consider ;  though  not 
tree  from  apprehension  that  such  a  complicated 
mass  of  matter  as  the  question  involves  holds  much 
uncertainly  in  the  absence  of  positive  demonstra- 
tion, so  that  in  minds  not  disposed  to  take  a  good 
deal  for  granted,  the  laudable  desire  of  the  author 
may  not  be  productive  of  the  benefit  he  anticipates. 
There  is  a  difficulty  in  dealing  too  with  opposite 
qualities,  blended  together  in  the  way  spirit  and 
materiality  exist  in  the  human  frame.  There  is  so 
much  of  each  attached  to  separate  ends,  those  of  the 
body  for  bodily  use  alone,  and  of  the  mind  or  spirit 
subservient  only  to  a  spiritual  end,  that  discrimina- 
tion becomes  a  task  of  difficulty.  Yet  if  we  are 
to  he  daunted  by  obstacles  of  seeming  moment  in 
our  undertakings,  we  shall  scarcely  achieve  the  la- 
bors necessary  to  existence.  No  such  considera- 
tions, however,  predominate  where  the  object  is  to 
interest  man  in  what  appertains  to  his  6wn  nature, 
and  to  excite  attention  and  promote  investigation, 
rather,  under  the  means  proffered,  than  by  the  re- 
jection of  anything  because  doubt  intervenes. 

With  most  of  the  physical  phenomena  introduced 
by  Dr.  Moore,  well-read  persons  are  at  present 
familiar.  Dr.  Moore's  object  is  most  praiseworthy ; 
h  is,  in  fact,  to  direct  through  nature  up  to  nature's 
God.  He  accordingly  begins  his  work  by  showing 
how  the  blood  is  produced,  and  how  the  germ  be- 
comes a  living  thing,  the  dwelling  of  a  distinct 
spirit. — Thus  opening  the  relation  of  body  with 
mind. 

law  of  be  mo. 

"  But  we  must  not  confound  the  blind  law,  by 
winch  atoms  take  their  places  to  form  organisms,  a 
law  which  is  probably  chemical,  with  the  operation 
of  a  power  consciously  at  work.  Yet  chemical  ac- 
tion b  never  accidental  or  fortuitous,  it  is  always 
acting  to  an  end ;  but  we  must  distinguish  the 
forces  employed  in  developing  a  body  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  a  soul,  from  the  soul  itself.  In  the 
body  many  forces  are  at  work  together,  under  a 
common  law,  but  the  conscious  being  is  not  mani- 
fested in  it  till  the  end  of  that  law  is  in  some 
measure  fulfilled  ;  for  the  purpose  is  to  prepare  a 
body  for  a  conscious  being.  But  the  soul  resides 
in  it  without  interfering  with  the  creative  and  for- 
mative forces,  and  is  not  conscious  of  their  existence 
until  it  finds  that  they  have  been  ordered  to  their 
offices,  and  have  built  up  an  abode  which  it  may 
enjoy,  without  knowing  how  it  is  formed,  or  by 
what  means  it  continues  subservient  to  its  will  and 
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Our  author  then  proceeds  to  the  fourfold  nervous 
system,  that  system  of  vibrations  or  electric  action 
perhaps,  by  which  mind  and  body  communicate 
with  each  other,  the  intercourse  being  carried  on 
through  the  senses.  The  nervous  system  of  four 
sets  of  fibres  is  well  known,  and  their  connection 
with  the  brain ;  these  are  explained  in  relation  to 
wul  and  sensation.  Here,  in  regard  to  phrenology, 
Br.  Moore  shows  up  an  absurdity. 

BRAINS  AND  MORAL  CHARACTER. 

"  Phrenologists  write  as  if  they  deemed  an  organ 


capable  of  desiring  its  own  gratification.  Desire  is 
never  felt  without  an  excitation  of  organism,  but 
then  the  individual  being,  that  is  conscious  of  im- 
pression, not  the  instrument,  is  the  subject  of  desire 
and  gratification.     Will  is  not  the  action  of  an  or- 

San,  but  of  the  soul,  and  although  the  habitual  in- 
ulgence  of  a  passion  promotes  the  development  of 
that  part  of  the  nervous  system  called  into  action, 
it  does  not  follow  that  a  full  development  shall  lead 
to  its  full  exercise — far  otherwise— mind  has  a 
restraining  as  well  as  an  exciting  power.  Even  ac- 
cording to  phrenologists,  the  large  destructiveness 
of  Spurzheim,  for  instance,  was  controlled  by  his 
moral  habits  or  associations,  and  yet  many  a  man 
with  larger  moral  organs,  (to  speak  phrenologically,) 
and  less  destructiveness,  has  been  a  murderer. 
What  does  this  prove  ?  Certainly  not  that  a  man's 
moral  character  is  decided  by  the  balance  of  bis 
brains,  but  by  the  state  of  his  soul  as  regards 
knowledge  and  affection.*' 

Life,  irritability,  and  sensibility,  are  considered, 
and  their  mental  control,  of  some  observations  under 
which  heads  we  doubt  the  soundness.  It  is  the 
misfortune,  in  handling  subjects  so  complex  as  the 
present,  that  a  vast  deal  must  be  taken  on  credit. 
Our  author,  we  observe,  is  somewhat  indulgent  to 
mesmerism.  Excessive  mental  cultivation  had,  it 
seems,  been  reported  to  cause  an  increase  of  dropsy 
of  the  brain  in  children,  which  Dr.  Moore,  appar- 
ently with  justice,  controverts.  The  following  re- 
marks are  truly  just  and  highly  valuable. 

TREATMENT   OF  CHILDREN. 

"  If  we  would  avoid  injuring  a  soul,  we  must 
treat  the  body  with  tenderness  and  wisdom.  A 
young  child  is  a  newly  created  spirit,  introduced 
into  this  amazing  world  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a  knowledge  of  material  things,  and  of  sentient 
beings,  by  contact  and  sympathy.  It  is  utterly  ig- 
norant ;  but,  unless  the  brain  and  senses  be  defec- 
tive, it  possesses,  and  by  degrees  can  exercise,  all 
the  mental  qualities  of  a  philosopher,  gradually  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  properties  of  objects, 
both  of  thought  and  sense,  by  observation  and  ex- 
periment. All  the  faculties  of  childhood  are  busily 
atVork  as  fast  as  they  are  developed,  and  every 
propensity  is  ardently  seeking  for  indulgence.  Pro- 
pensity, in  short,  is  a  bodily  provocation  to  action ; 
and  the  soul  must  yield  to  it,  if  it  knows  not  any 
better  means  of  pleasure  ;  for  the  soul  always  does, 
and  always  must,  aim  at  enjoyment.  But  that  is 
properly  found  only  in  a  suitable  use  of  the  body— 
a  use  for  spiritual  ends— Almighty  benevolence  has 
formed  the  body  for  happiness  when  rightly  em- 
ployed ;  and  the  means  of  that  employment  must 
be  provided,  or  activity  becomes  a  constant  perver- 
sion of  power,  and  therefore  a  constant  source  of 
uneasiness.  But  as  human  individualism  is  a  type 
of  deity,  its  perfection,  its  full  capacity  for  happi- 
ness, is  only  found  in  goodness  and  love ;  there- 
fore it  never  can  rest  satisfied  with  its  knowledge 
till  all  creation  is  completely  harmonious  and  hap- 
py. The  pure  enjoyment  of  a  human  being  is 
now  derived  through  the  senses,  by  which  alone  it 
obtains  proof  that  it  is  in  its  proper  place,  with  re- 
gard to  others  and  its  own  convenience ;  therefore 
its  senses  roust  be  cultivated,  that  it  may  find, 
through  a  bodily  correspondence,  the  fellowship  it 
needs  with  other  human  beings  and  with  nature. 
A  child,  with  all  its  senses  perfect,  requires  only 
instruction  and  sympathy  to  complete  its  education. 
But  what  a  fulness  of  meaning  lies  in  the  word, 
education ;  the  leading  out  of  an  immortal  being  to 
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the  fulfilment  of  its  proper  desires ;  the  directing, 
by  moral  governance,  all  the  faculties,  affections, 
and  propensities  to  right  objects,  including,  of 
course,  the  due  exercise  of  the  organization  sub- 
servient to  them." 

All  happiness  derived  through  the  senses  of 
sight  and  sound,  is  dependent  on  the  vibration  of 
light  and  air. 

SENSE  OF  SIGHT. 

"  We  possess  proof  of  the  astounding  fact,  that 
solar  light  causes  a  regular  succession  of  move- 
ments in  the  medium  through  which  it  passes,  to 
the  amount  of  five  hundred  millions  of  millions 
in  a  second  ;  and  it  is  because  this  vibration  acts 
upon  something  in  our  brain  capable  of  vibrating 
in  a  corresponding  ratio,  that  our  souls  are  put  in 
such  relation  to  light  that  we  can  enjoy  vision. 
The  time  of  different  colors,  however,  is  not  the 
same;  our  sense  of  sight  is  affected  by  red  458 
millions  of  millions  of  times  in  a  second ;  by  violet 
727  millions  of  times ;  and  by  yellow,  549 
millions  of  millions  of  times  in  a  second.  Of 
course,  therefore,  different  colors  differently  affect 
our  souls.  Throughout  nature,  these  undulations 
of  light  are  so  modified  as  to  be  productive  of  a  vast 
variety  of  enjoyments  to  various  creatures,  and  to 
operate  in  such  a  manner  upon  their  nerves  and  fac- 
ulties as  to  guide  them  to  the  fulfilment  of  those 
desires  which  color  and  shape  contribute  to  ex- 
cite." 

Mental  action  in  the  use  of  sight  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  of  Dr.  Moore's  chapters,  and  we 
have  read  it  with  very  agreeable  associations. 
The  following  is  an  extract  under  this  head. 

VI8ITAL  PERCEPTION. 

"  A  certain  degree  of  attention  to  the  use  of  the 
eye  is  essential  to  visual  perception ;  for  if  we  are 
profoundly  engaged  in  contemplating  ideas,  or  even 
in  listening  to  fine  sounds,  more  especially  if  they 
awaken  our  passions,  we  lose  sight  of  ocular  ob- 
jects, or  behold  only  such  as  fancy  conjures  up. 
When  several  objects  are  presented  to  the  eye  at 
the  same  time,  as  in  complicated  figures  with  un- 
defined or  intricate  outlines,  a  pleasing  confusion  is 
the  result ;  and  unless  we  look  attentively  into  the 
pattern,  imagination  and  memory  will  supply  re- 
semblances and  ideas  to  occupy  the  place  of  that 
which  is  really  before  us.  This  fact  was  referred 
to  in  connection  with  the  vagaries  of  reverie,  but  it 
is  one  of  very  extensive  application  in  the  arts,  and 
assists  us  to  understand  the  influence  of  many  natu- 
ral objects  on  our  minds,  since  we  perceive  that  a 
variety  of  angles  and  curvilinear  figures  may  be  so 
artfully  distributed  for  ornamental  effect,  as  to 
afford  incessant  occupation  and  enjoyment  to  all 
persons  whose  habits  and  mental  development  will 
allow  them  properly  to  observe  what  is  before  their 
eyes.  But  this,  indeed,  is  far  from  being  quite 
a  common  endowment,  for  the  power  of  observation 
under  correct  ideal  associations  characterizes  minds 
of  the  highest  genius,  either  for  experiment,  descrip- 
tion, or  design.  It  is,  however,  on  the  play  of  im- 
agination amidst  many  undefined  objects  that  much 
of  our  pleasure  depends  ;  and  on  this  principle  the 
infinite  diversity  of  forms  and  colors,  interfering 
with  each  other,  and  yet  harmonizing,  tends  to  di- 
vert the  soul  from  the  visions  of  care,  so  apt  to 
haunt  the  thoughtful,  and,  by  withdrawing  the  at- 
tention from  self,  to  fill  it  to  overflowing  with  indef- 
inite delights,  by  suggesting  a  thousand  ideas  of 
life,  action,  and  happiness,  with  which  aH  but  the 


hopeless  involuntarily  sympathize.  Hence  the 
benefit  to  the  mind  of  excursions  amidst  green 
fields,  gardens,  woods,  hills,  and  dales,  or  by  the 
great  sea,  with  its  living  waves  and  vastness,  spark- 
ling with  sunbeams." 

The  following  extract  is  singular,  though  its 
contents  do  not  prove  anything,  except  that  there 
could  have  been  no  cessation  of  existence  in  the 
cases  related.  With  it  we  must  conclude  a  work 
evidently  well-intentioned,  showing  a  highly  culti- 
vated mind,  sound  professional  knowledge,  and  a 
deep  sense  of  religion. 

SINGULAR  CASES   OF  8U8PENDED  LIFE. 

"  Perhaps  the  clearest  and  most  positive  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, 
the  learned  Wesleyan,  who,  when  relating  his  re- 
covery from  drowning,  stated  to  Dr.  Lettsom,  that 
during  the  period  of  his  apparent  unconsciousness  he 
felt  a  new  kind  of  life.  These  are  his  words :— *  All 
my  views  and  ideas  seemed  instantly  and  entirely 
changed,  and  I  had  sensations  of  the  most  perfect 
felicity  that  it  is  possible,  independently  of  rapture, 
for  the  human  mind  to  feel.  I  had  no  pain  from 
the^  moment  I  was  submerged ;  a  kind  of  green 
color  became  visible  to  me  ;  a  multitude  of  objects 
were  seen,  not  one  of  which,  however,  bore  the 
least  analogy  to  anything  I  had  ever  beheld  before/ 
When  preaching  in  aid  of  the  Humane  Society,  at 
the  City-road  Chapel,  in  London,  he  said,  '  I  was 
submerged  a  sufficiently  long  time,  according  to  my 
apprehensions  and  the  knowledge  I  now  have  of 
physiology,  for  me  to  have  been  so  completely  dead 
as  never  more  to  exist  in  this  world,  had  it  not  been 
for  that  Providence  which,  as  it  were,  once  more 
breathed  into  me  the  breath  of  this  life.'  Mr. 
Green,  in  his  Diary,  mentions  a  person  who  had 
been  hung,  and  cut  down  on  a  reprieve,  who, 
being  asked  what  were  his  sensations,  stated,  that 
the  preparations  were  dreadful  beyond  expression, 
but  that  on  being  dropped  he  instantly  found  him- 
self amidst  fields  and  rivers  of  blood,  which  gradu- 
ally acquired  a  greenish  tinge.  Imagining  that  if 
he  could  reach  a  certain  spot  he  should  be  easy,  he 
seemed  to  himself  to  struggle  forcibly  to  attain  it, 
and  then  he  felt  no  more.  Here  we*  find  a  green 
color  again  mentioned  as  the  last  impression  on  the 
mind,  which  perhaps  may  be  explained  on  the  prin- 
ciple mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  light.  The  first 
effect  of  strangulation  is  a  retardation  of  blood, 
which  causes  a  red  color  to  appear  before  the  eye ; 
but  green  always  succeeds  to  red,  unless  the  eye 
be  directed  to  some  other  color.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  how,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  violent 
struggle  to  which  a  human  being  can  be  subjected, 
the  soul  dissociates  itself  from  the  past  and  the 
present,  and  interprets  impression  in  Keeping  with 
its  desire,  which  seems  ever  to  be  capable  of  con- 
ferring a  new  world  of  thought  according  to  its 
kind."  

USE  OF  THE   BOOT. 

The  eloquent  and  amiable  author  of  the  power 
of  the  "  Soul  over  the  Body,'1  has  issued  another 
volume  on  a  kindred  subject,  The  Use  of  the  Body, 
in  relation  to  the  Mind.  In  this  work  Dr.  Moore 
first  considers  the  peculiar  organization  of  the 
human  body,  to  show  its  beautiful  adaptation  to  the 
ends  of  existence  ;  and  then  passes  on  to  a  minute 
and  philosophical  examination  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  mind  is  affected  by  external  circum- 
stances. This  subject  has  not  been  handled  in  the 
same  way  before.    Always  remembering  that  man 
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b  chiefly  important  as  a  spiritual  being,  Dr.  Moore 
shows  how  want  of  light,  of  air,  of  water,  of  food, 
nay  affect  the  mind,  and  how  its  very  constitution 
oay  be  altered  by  severe  labor  in  early  life,  by  pri- 
ration,  and  by  want  of  intellectual  culture.  Thus 
a  treatise  which  appears  at  first  sight  only  a  com- 
plement of  Paley'8  "  Natural  Theology"  is  made 
in  its  results  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  those 
sanatory  questions  which  are  now  prominently  be- 
fore the  public.  Not  only  does  Dr.  Moore  agree 
that "  our  most  important  are  our  earliest  years," 
but  he  goes  the  full  length  of  the  startling  conjec- 
ture of  Coleridge,  that  "  the  history  of  a  man  for 
ik  rune  months  preceding  his  birth  would  probably 
be  far  more  interesting,  and  contain  events  of  greater 
oument  than  all  that  follow  it."  We  pause  here 
and  doubt,  though  the  suggestion  may  be  well 
worth  following  out.  As  an  example  of  the  effect 
of  external  influences  on  the  mind,  we  quote  some 
sentences  on  the  relation  between  light  and  intel- 
lectual development : — 

"  A  tadpole  confined  in  darkness  would  never 
become  a  frog,  and  an  infant,  being  deprived  of 
heaven's  free  hjght,  will  only  grow  into  a  shapeless 
idiot,  instead  of  a  beauteous  and  reasonable  human 
being.  Hence,  in  the  deep  damp  gorges  and 
ravines  of  the  Swiss  Valais,  where  the  direct  sun- 
shine scarcely  reaches,  the  hideous  prevalence  of 
cretinism  startles  the  traveller.  It  is  a  strange 
melancholy  idiocy.  Many  cretins  are  incapable  of 
iny  articulate  speech ;  some  are  deaf,  some  blind, 
some  labor  under  all  these  privations,  and  all  are 
misshapen  in  almost  every  part  of  the  body." 

"  I  believe  there  is,  in  all  places,  a  marked  dif- 
ference in  the  healthiness  of  houses,  according  to 
their  aspect  with  regard  to  the  sun,  and  that  those 
are  decidedly  the  healthiest,  ceteris  paribus,  in 
which  all  the  rooms  are,  during  some  part  of  the 
day,  fully  exposed  to  the  direct  light.  It  is  a  welJ- 
bown  fact,  that  epidemics  frequently  attack  the 
nhabifauts  of  the  shady  side  of  a  street,  and  totally 
exempt  those  of  the  other  side ;  and  even  in  en- 
demics, such  as  ague,  the  morbid  influence  is  often 
thus  partial  in  its  action.  Sunshine  is  also  essential 
to  the  perfection  of  vegetation,  and  the  water  that 
hes  in  darkness  is  hard,  and  comparatively  unfit  for 
drink ;  while  the  stream  that  bears  its  bosom  to  the 
day  deposits  its  mineral  ingredients,  and  becomes 
the  most  suitable  insolvent  of  our  food." 

The  same  train  of  investigation  is  pursued  in 
reference  to  sound,  color,  food,  bodily  action,  em- 
ployment, &c.  The  whole  work  is  marked  by 
pore  benevolence  and  sincere  piety,  as  well  as  by 
learning,  sagacity,  and  eloquence.  It  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  stock  of  Christian  philosophy — the 
utbor's  conclusions  being  all  drawn  from  authenti- 
cated facts,  and  illustrated  by  a  great  number  of 
curious  cases  and  anecdotes.  Dr.  Moore  seems 
favorable  to  Dr.  Wigan's  theory  of  the  Duality 
of  the  Mind,  conceiving  that  the  double  organs  act 
in  the  same  harmony  as  the  two  eyes  and  two  ears. 
The  spirit  in  which  Dr.  Moore  writes  is  fairly 
exhibited  in  the  following  extract  :— 

"  Man  is  capable  of  greater  suffering  than  any 
other  creature  on  earth,  but  he  is  also  capable  of 
higher  and  intenser  enjoyments,  and  that  simply 
because  he  is  a  man  and  not  merely  an  animal.  He 
iives  at  large,  the  denizen  of  eternity  ;  and  he  is 
*Me  to  *  believe  all  things,  hope  all  things,  and 
adore  all  things,'  with  the  consciousness  that  God 


owns  him,  not  only  as  his  creature,  but  as  his 
offspring.  Therefore,  let  us  not  say,  with  the  mis- 
taken bard,  in  whom  passion  and  impulse  so  strong* 
ly  warred  against  knowledge  :— 

'  Dearly  bought  the  hidden  treasure 
Finer  feelings  can  bestow, 
Chords  that  vibrate  sweetest  pleasure 
Thrill  the  deepest  notes  of  woe !' — Burns. 

Rather  let  us  rejoice  that  the  soul  of  man  is  trained 
by  trials.  He  must  suffer,  to  be  great ;  he  must 
conquer  himself  and  the  world,  in  order  to  be  for- 
ever mighty.  For  this  end  the  reasonable  spirit  of 
man  is  instructed  by  truth,  the  mind  of  God  revealed 
within  him,  that  he  may  rise  in  faith  above  instincts, 
passions,  and  opinions,  and  come  forth  an  eternal 
hero,  who,  through  submission  in  weakness,  arms 
himself  with  omnipotence." 

Many  beautiful  passages  of  a  like  kind  are  dis- 
persed through  the  work.  No  author  has  more 
ably  traced  the  connection  between  mind  and  body, 
or  has  more  finely  and  conclusively  established  the 
relation  between  man  and  bis  Creator. — Britannia. 
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Some  ten  or  twelve  «years  ago,  people  were 
amazed  when  fresh  eggs  and  butter,  live  poultry 
and  cattle,  were  steamed  from  Ireland  and  the 
north  of  Scotland  for  the  consumption  of  the  great 
metropolis ;  now  what  shall  they  say  to  arrivals  of 
live  turtle  and  pine-apples  from  the  West  Indies, 
early  potatoes  from  the  Bermudas,  and  potatoes, 
green-peas,  and  young  onions  from  Portugal,  and 
cucumbers  from  Holland  1  Yet  such  is  the  case. 
Turtle,  if  we  can  credit  the  newspapers,  will 
shortly  be  as  common  as  veal,  and  pine-apples  be 
placed  on  every  respectable  table,  not,  as  formerly, 
on  loan  from  the  fruiterers,  but  the  bona  fide  to-be- 
enjoyed  property  of  the  host.  Last  summer  we 
had  several  arrivals  of  pine  apples,  and  this  season 
we  see  four  already  announced,  so  that  ordinary- 
sized  pines,  of  delicious  flavor,  may  be  calculated 
upon  at  scarcely  one  tenth  of  what  they  would 
have  cost  under  the  uncertain  and  scanty  supply  of 
the  home  grower.  Early  potatoes  from  the  Ber- 
mudas and  Portugal,  anticipating  our  own  supply 
by  a  month,  is  certainly  a  novelty ;  and  we  see  no 
reason  why,  instead  of  "  two  hundred  and  fifty-five 
barrels,"  there  may  not  be  fifty  times  that  amount, 
and  yet  the  importer  meet  with  a  fair  remunerating 
profit.  In  our  northern  latitude,  we  need  never 
hope  to  compete  in  earliness  with  the  more  favored 
climates  of  Portugal,  Madeira,  and  the  West  In- 
dies ;  but  by  our  steam  navigation,  which  makes 
these  countries,  as  it  were,  part  and  parcel  of  our 
own  island,  we  may  enjoy,  at  a  reasonable  expen- 
diture, all  the  delicacies  of  the  tropics,  and  yet  se- 
cure the  healthful  invigorating  advantages  of  our 
own  temperate  clime.  Nor,  under  the  cultivation 
of  peace  and  the  extension  of  steam  navigation  and 
railways,  do  we  see  any  limit  to  this  gratifying  in- 
terchange of  commodities.  We  have  now  Ameri- 
can ice,  as  well  as  American  cotton  and  corn ; 
West  India  turtle  and  pine-apples,  as  well  as  West 
India  rum  and  sugar :  early  potatoes,  gTeeri-peas, 
and  grapes  from  Portugal,  as  well  as  Portuguese 
oranges,  raisins,  and  wines — nor  is  there  any  cause 
why  we  may  not  have  every  other  foreign  delicacy, 
however  rare  and  evanescent. — Chambers'  Journal. 
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THE  BROKEN  TREATY — IRELAND. 


CENTRAL  EUROPE:  THE  BROKEN  TREATY. 

The  result  of  the  debates  in  both  houses  of  par- 
liament on  the  occupation  of  Cracow  is,  that  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia  have  manifestly  broken  the 
letter  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  and  that  they  lie 
under  a  heavy  suspicion  of  having  violated  its 
spirit  also.  In  other  words,  they  have  committed 
an  offence  against  the  commonwealth  of  Europe ; 
and  there  is  great  reason  to  think  that  they  have 
done  this  wilfully  and  maliciously.  The  treaty  of 
Vienna  is  the  basis  on  which  the  present  status  quo 
reposes ;  and  its  integrity  must  be  guarded  at  every 
point,  for  on  no  other  terms  can  the  peace  of  the 
continent  be  preserved.  The  provisions  of  the  treaty 
nay  or  may  not  be  the  best  that  could  be  desired ; 
some  of  them  are  unwillingly  submitted  to  by  cer- 
tain of  the  contracting  parties ;  but  this  affords  only 
so  much  the  stronger  reason  for  insisting  on  the 
scrupulous  fulfilment  of  all  the  conditions  by  ail 
parties.  If  the  treaty  is  faulty,  then  let  it  be  rem- 
edied by  a  general  congress ;  but,  meanwhile,  no 
power  can  presume  to  violate  it  without  virtually 
becoming  the  common  enemy  of  confederated  Eu- 
rope, and  provoking*  retaliations  of  the  most  for- 
midable nature.  In  a  word,  the  strenuous  interpo- 
sition of  the  governments  of  France  and  England  on 
behalf  of  the  independence  of  Cracow  is  called  for 
not  only  on  the  grounds  of  generous  sympathy  for 
the  weak  and  oppressed  remnant  of  an  illustrious 
nation,  but  likewise  as  necessary  to  the  quiet  and 
security  of  themselves  and  their  allies.  The  sum 
and  substance  of  the  matter  was  most  cogently  ex- 
pressed by  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  following  mem- 
orable words : — 

41 1  must  say,  that  if  there  are  any  powere,  parties 
to  that  treaty,  who  have  the  strongest  interest  that 
the  settlement  of  Europe  which  was  effected  by  the 
treaty  of  Vienna  should  be  maintained,  those  pow- 
ers undoubtedly  are  the  powers  of  Germany ;  and 
it  cannot  have  escaped,  I  am  sure,  the  sagacity  of 
those  who  govern  those  countries,  that  if  the  treaty 
of  Vienna  be  not  good  on  the  Vistula,  it  may  be 
equally  bad  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the  Po." 

Have  Prussia  and  Austria  nothing  to  apprehend 
from  these  two  quarters!  Are  they  so  perfectly 
secure  against  all  danger  from  without  and  from 
within  that  they  can  afford  to  tamper  with  the  com- 
mon bond  of  peace!  The  facts  are  directly  the 
reverse.  The  internal  condition  of  both  those  states 
is  in  the  highest  degree  uneasy  and  precarious. 
Their  heterogeneous  elements  are  farther  than  ever 
from  coalescing;  and  nothing  seems  now  more 
likely  than  that  the  outbreak  of  any  general  com- 
motion would  be  speedily  followed  by  the  dissolution 
of  the  two  ill-compacted  masses.  Their  very  ex- 
istence is  bound  up  with  that  of  the  treaty  of 
Vienna.  Austria  has  but  five  or  six  millions  of 
German  subjects  to  match  against  its  thirty-one 
millions  of  restless  and  discontented  Italians,  Magy- 
ars, and  Sclavonians,  who  are  severally  plotting  its 
overthrow,  and  waiting  only  a  favorable  conjuncture 
of  circumstances  to  effect  their  purpose.  Their 
zeal,  their  hopes,  and  their  resources  are  augment- 
ing day  by  day ;  while  those  of  their  imperial  foe 
are  dwindling  as  rapidly  away.  The  moral  force 
of  the  Austrian  government  is  almost  gone ;  and 
were  it  left  to  fight  its  own  battles  single-handed, 
three  fourths  ot  the  bayonets  it  now  commands 
would  perhaps  be  turned  at  once  against  it.  How 
long  could  it  make  head  against  Italy,  with  the 
Magyars,  the  Poles,  and  other  Sclavonians,  as- 
saulting it  on  flank  and  rear!    The  sovereigns  of 


Italy,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  Archduke  of  Tus- 
cany, the  pope,  and  the  King  of  Naples  are  all 
heading  those  commercial  and  administrative  re- 
forms which  will  soon  give  Italy  the  power  as  well 
as  the  will  to  assert  her  independence. 

The  condition  of  Prussia  is  not  less  critical.  Her 
subjects  are  deeply  disaffected,  and  have  probably 
been  hitherto  restrained  from  breaking  out  into 
open  insurrection  only  by  their  want  of  mutual  con- 
fidence and  of  a  common  national  spirit.  The 
eastern  Sclavonic  provinces  are  animated  with  an 
intense  antipathy  to  the  government,  both  because 
it  is  German  and  because  it  is  the  timid  and  obse- 
quious ally  of  the  czar ;  the  Rhenish  provinces  are 
discontented  with  their  present  rulers,  and  look 
back  with  gratitude  to  France  for  the  laws  she  be- 
stowed on  them ;  while  part  of  the  centre,  unwil- 
lingly calling  itself  Prussian,  would  gladly  revert 
to  Saxony,  from  which  it  was  severed.  It  is  easy 
to  see  what  would  be  the  fate  of  Prussia  if  matched 
against  France  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

It  is  mere  foolhardiness  to  assume  that  we  are 
safe  for  our  day  from  such  a  contingency.  We 
have  happily  escaped  it  for  thirty-one  years,  not 
because  it  was  of  itself  unlikely  to  occur,  but  be- 
cause prudent  statesmen  have  taken  assiduous  pains 
to  prevent  it.  The  event  would  have  happened 
with  the  consent  and  cooperation  of  Nicholas  had 
Charles  the  Tenth  remained  on  the  throne  of  France. 
There  will  be  peace,  we  trust,  as  long  as  Louis 
Philippe  lives ;  and  his  successors  will  probably  en- 
deavor to  continue  his  pacific  policy ;  but  they  may 
possibly  not  be  able  to  do  so.  However  convinced 
the  French  may  be  of  the  expediency  of  resting 
content  just  now  with  their  present  limits,  there  is 
scarcely  a  man  among  them  who  does  not  believe 
in  his  heart  that  the  Rhine  is  the  natural  boundary 
of  France,  and  that  to  this  limit  her  territory  most 
and  shall  be  extended.  At  present  the  policy  of 
the  French  middle  classes  accords  with  that  of 
their  sovereign ;  they  feel  it  is  their  interest  to 
repress  the  national  ardor  for  military  glory ;  but 
there  comes  a  time  with  men  and  nations  when 
passion  outruns  reason,  and  present  interests  are 
sacrificed  to  speculative  advantages.  The  French 
are  perhaps  the  most  prone  of  all  civilised  beings 
to  such  aberrations. — Spectator,  Aug.  22d. 


Ireland's  weakness  England's  opportu- 
nity. 

Vast  and  startling  conclusions  were  hinted  at  in 
the  discussion  on  the  government  measures  for  the 
relief  of  Ireland  under  the  second  failure  of  the 
potato  crop.  Indeed,  the  facts  are  bad  enough. 
For  a  second  season  the  disease  in  the  potato  plant 
manifests  itself  with  greater  virulence  than  before ; 
and  a  second  time  is  the  government  of  England 
called  upon  to  rescue  the  Irish  people  from  starva- 
tion. Is  this  intervention  going  to  be  habitual  ?  In 
sooth,  that  question  is  in  the  hands  of  Fortune :  it 
seems  to  depend  upon  the  restoration  of  the  potato 
plant  to  a  healthy  state ;  and  there  is  no  guessing 
when  that  may  be. 

But  strange  things  were  said.  There  was  a 
general  concurrence  in  recognizing  some  sort  of 
permanence  as  pertaining  to  the  present  juncture 
in  Ireland— a  permanence  either  in  its  causes  or  in 
its  results.  Some  speakers,  indeed,  expressly  qual- 
ified both  the  emergency  and  the  measures  as  "  tem- 
porary,'f  but  the  idea  of  continnousness  was  the 
prevailing  one.    Especially  did  the  advantages  of 
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the  mtervention  assume  a  lasting  aspect.  One  could 
nicely  wish  it  otherwise.  Lord  John  Russell  said 
that  the  people  of  Clare — where  the  destitution  was 
do*  severely  felt — had  never  before  been  so  well 
ponded  at  the  bad  part  of  the  year,  and  the  cases 
of  fever  were  fewer.  Mr.  Henley  declared  that 
there  is  as  yet  no  prospect  that  the  potato  disease 
will  be  extinguished,  and  he  demanded  permanent 
measures  for  the  relief  of  Ireland.  Sir  Denham 
Xorreya  alluded  to  the  "  natural  resources"  of  the 
country,  and  its  mines  of  wealth,  as  things  which 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  government  to  cultivate.  Mr. 
Uboochere,  in  supporting  Lord  J:hn  Russell's 
proposal  to  give  employment  as  an  indirect  means 
of  providing  subsistence,  floundered  into  repeating 
untimely  and  doubtful  tales  about  abuses  in  the 
distribution  of  employment,  with  over-sage  free- 
tnde  strictures  on  the  demoralizing  tendencies  of 
official  intervention.  Lord  Lincoln  rose  to  give  Mr. 
Labouchere,  the  Irish  secretary  young  in  office, 
some  advice  as  to  the  expediency  of  not  trusting  too 
implicitly  to  such  tales  from  Ireland ;  and  he  denied 
that  there  had  been  any  demoralizing  influence :  on 
the  contrary,  he* said,  the  employment  offered  by 
government  tended  to  wean  the  Irish  people  from 
reliance  on  cropping  for  sustenance,  and  to  accustom 
them  to  subsist  on  wages.  Moreover,  he  claimed 
for  government  the  credit  of  having  introduced  a 
trade  in  maize,  which  is  "  likely  to  be  permanent." 
Lord  John  Russell  talked  of  maize  m  a  similar 
•rain— as  a  kind  of  food  which,  when  prejudices 
against  it  are  overcome,  would  recommend  itself  as 
both  cheap  and  nutricious.     Mr.  Charles  Wood 


"By  the  evidence  of  the  blue  book  which  then 
by  on  the  table  of  the  house,  it  was  preyed  that 
had  it  not  been  lor  those  very  measurathe  people 
of  Ireland  would  have  been  subjected  to  the  great- 
est distress.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  in 
amy  parts  of  the  country  the  existence  of  families 
wis  owing  to  the  measures  of  the  government ; 
ad  not  only  was  the  existence  but  the  peace  of 
those  people  to  be  attributed  to  the  same  praisewor- 
thy exertions.  And  with  regard  to  the  rood  which 
had  been  introduced  into  that  country  by  the  gov- 
ernment, he  believed  it  had  caused  a  new  state  of 
tilings  in  that  country.  If  honorable  gentlemen  read 
the  papers,  they  would  find  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  Indian  corn  that  was  continuously  poured  into 
the  country,  the  country  had  received  an  incalcula- 
ble amount  of  good.  Indian  corn  was  cheaper  and 
more  nutrickraa  food  than  potatoes — it  was  cheaper 
than  oats ;  and  he  confessed  that  he  was  sanguine 
it  the  expectation  that  the  substitution  of  Indian, 
corn  for  potatoes  would  produce  a  complete  revohi- 
!»*  in  the  social  condition  of  the  people  of  Ireland.19 

Let  us  extract  some  of  the  more  obvious  propo- 
sitions involved  in  the  sayings  which  we  have  cited. 
Setting  aside  doubts  as  to  the  continuance  of  the 
disease,  which  is  a  matter  of  fact  to  be  determined 
by  the  event,  we  find  these  views  enunciated.  The 
measures  taken  have  already  had  the  most  blessed 
influence  in  mitigating  the  scourges  of  Ireland — 
sufficiency  has  been  substituted  for  destitution,  and 
the  fever  that  waits  on  starvation  has  been  checked. 
The  Irish  have  begun  to  depend  for  subsistence  on 
wages  instead  of  conacre.  A  trade  in  maize  has 
heen  introduced,  with  every  prospect  that  it  will 
he  permanent.  Progress  has  already  been  made 
in  substituting  the  excellent  grain  maize  for  the  bad 
root  potato ;  and  the  "  social  revolution"  has  com- 
Benced.  Indeed,  the  last  proposition  is  implied  in 
the  permanence  of  the  maize  trade ;  for,  of  course, 


maize  is  not  to  be  a  redundant  luxury,  a  pure  ad- 
dition to  the  cottier's  bill  of  fare :  it  is  therefore  to 
displace  the  potato. 

Granting  the  truth  of  the  propositions,  still  more 
startling  ulterior  conclusions  must  be  admitted  as 
inevitable.  If  by  means  so  cheap  as  less  than  half 
a  million  yearly,  Ireland  can  be  saved  from  starva- 
tion and  disease,  will  statesmen  venture  to  reconsign 
her  to  those  periodical  scourges?  If  wages  are 
substituted  for  conacre,  the  cottier  system  is  doomed, 
and  a  recasting  of  estates  will  be  inevitable.  If 
the  Irish  are  in  future  to  feed  on  the  foreign  imported 
grain  maize,  the  potato-grounds  will  be  thrown  out 
of  use — thrown  on  the  landlords'  hands,  and  must  be 
converted  to  other  purposes — no  doubt,  better  pur- 
poses, but  still  involving  a  change  in  the  system 
of  agriculture.  We  observe  that  already  the  Irish 
papers  report  meetings  of  the  poorer  class,  at 
which  the  hint  has  been  thrown  out  that  the  failure 
of  the  potato-crop  will  prevent  tenants  from  paying 
their  rent,  and  that  in  lieu  of  paying  it  they  should 
cede  their  potato-grounds  to  their  landlords.  Truly, 
it  appears  that  "  social  revolution"  is  not  too  sweep- 
ing a  phrase  for  the  notion  that  vaguely  floated  in 
the  minds  of  the  debaters  on  Monday. 

It  does  seem  "  cool"  to  put  these  ideas  in  words, 
especially  to  those  who  hold  that  all  social  changes 
should  be  the  slow  and  natural  growth  of  events. 
But  the  state  of  Ireland  is  not  "  natural :"  it  is  ra- 
ther so  monstrous  that  it  appears  impossible  for  its 
immediate  offspring  to  be  anything  but  monstrous 
too,  unless  some  outward  power  interpose.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  presumed  that  because  the  juncture  is 
calculated  to  cause  anxiety,  therefore  it  is  without 
hope.    On  the  contrary,  we  firmly  believe  that  the 

C'tion  of  Ireland,  within  the  bounds  of  authentic 
Dry,  was  never  more  hopeful  than  it  is  at  this 
moment.    It  is  a  time  of  urgent  opportunity. 

It  is  to  be  desired  that  all  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences both  of  the  calamity  and  of  the  measures 
taken  to  avert  it  should  be  distinctly  seen  and  re- 
cognized. As  it  stands,  the  whole  case  appears  to 
involve  several  ulterior  measures  which  do  but 
faintly  show  themselves  behind  the  hints  of  the 
deliberating  legislators.  If  we  assume  the  prem- 
ises indicated  by  the  speakers  of  Monday  night, 
among  the  most  obvious  consequences  is  the  hated 
practice  of  "  clearances ;"  since  it  will  be  impera- 
tively necessary  to  convert  the  small  holdings  into 
larger  farms  suited  to  a  different  style  of  agricul- 
ture ;  only  a  population  depending  on  wages  would 
neither  need  nor  heed  the  now  dreaded  and  avenged 
"  ejectment."  Such  a  change,  were  it  to  occur, 
and  to  be  duly  improved  simultaneously  with  its 
occurrence,  might  go  far  to  solve  the  perplexed 
question  of  land  tenures ;  though  auxiliary  meas- 
ures might  still  be  desirable.  While  changes  re- 
specting land  were  astir  it  would  be  most  unwise 
to  neglect  two  cognate  subjects — the  best  purpose 
to  which  the  now  vacant  potato-lands  might  be 
devoted ;  the  proper  use  to  which  waste  lands  in 
general  might  be  appropriated.  Truly,  if  the  Irish 
population  were  a  race  subsisting  on  wages  instead 
of  conacre,  and  if  that  better  spirit  were  to  grow 
up  which  Lord  John  Russell  notes  as  the  immedi- 
ate fruit  of  English  assistance — and  which  Mr. 
Dillon  Browne  embodies  in  the  declaration  that 
Lord  John's  speech  tended  to  supersede  the  wish 
for  repeal—capital  would  not  long  be  excluded  from 
working  the  "  mines  of  wealth."  But,  whether 
to  facilitate  the  change  or  to  regulate  the  condition 
of  a  people  living  on  wages,  it  would  no  longer  be 
possible  to  refuse  that  long  delayed  measure,  a  real 
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poor-law  for  Ireland.  Perhaps,  if  there  had  been 
one  already,  thin  kind  of  condensed  poor-rate, 
which  Lord  John  is  about  to  impose  on  the  land  for 
repayment  of  moneys  henceforth  advanced  in  aid, 
would  not  have  been  needed.  At  all  events,  the 
impost  is  an  immense  stride  towards  a  poor-law. 
Other  measures  will  suggest  themselves  as  belonging 
to  the  same  class.  It  is  clear — still  assuming  the 
premises — that  the  present  is  a  period  of  total  unset- 
tlement  in  Ireland  :  while  affairs  are  thus  unsettled, 
it  is  most  desirable  to  take  the  opportunity  of  making 
such  arrangements  that  they  shall  settle  down  as 
satisfactorily  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  renewed  dis- 
turbance. To  use  the  opportunity  for  nothing  but 
tinkering  and  temporary  appliances,  would  be  to 
abuse  \t — to  desecrate  an  occasion  for  wide  and 
practical  beneficence,  perhaps  unprecedented  in  his- 
tory. A  statesman  who  could  master  such  a  junc- 
ture, grapple  with  its  difficulties,  and  bring  together 
the  requisite  measures  into  one  comprehensive  and 
efficient  whole,  would  immortalize  himself. — Spec- 
tator, Aug.  22d. 

RAILWAY   PARCELS. 

An  old  quarrel  between  railway  companies  and 
some  of  their  customers  has  been  revived.  Various 
enactments  are  attempted  to  prevent  the  packing  of 
small  parcels  in  one  large  package,  so  that  the  car- 
riage shall  be  charged  upon  the  Sulk  instead  of  fall- 
ing upon  each  parcel.  The  form  of  the  enactment 
does  not  greatly  matter ;  it  is  the  substance,  which 
we  have  stated,  that  forms  the  real  subject  of  dis- 
pute. The  railway  companies  insist  upon  the  right 
to  charge  separately  for  small  parcels  collected  from 
different  senders  or  transmitted  to  different  receivers. 
The  law  has  been  construed  against  them,  and  they 
endeavor  to  obtain  the  privilege  by  statute.  We 
think  that  upon  the  whole  they  are  justified. 

The  chief  opponents  of  the  claim  are  certain  per- 
sons in  the  carrying  trade  ;  but  they  are  backed  by 
the  booksellers  and  publishers  of  London.  Among 
the  latter  class  a  distinction  must  be  made.  All 
periodically  send  parcels  to  their  agents  in  the 
country.  With  some  the  primary  objeet  is  merely 
to  send  their  own  publications  or  wares  to  their 
agents :  the  goods  are  intended  for  ultimate  distri- 
bution, no  doubt,  but  not  more  so  than  cotton  cloth 
carried  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  retail  dealer, 
or  goods  carried  from  the  warehouse  to  the  shop. 
These  packages  ought  unquestionably  to  be  charged 
in  bulk.  Other  booksellers  not  merely  convey  the 
packet  of  a  stranger  in  their  large  parcel,  as  a  per- 
sonal favor,  but  make  a  trade  of  that  accommoda- 
tion :  in  so  far  as  they  do  that,  they  belong  to  the 
class  of  carriers,  and  their  case  may  be  considered 
with  that  of  the  professed  carriers. 

The  claim  of  the  carriers  is  this.  Formerly  they 
collected  parcels,  conveyed  them  to  the  place  of 
destination,  and  distributed  them ;  the  journey  be- 
ing slow  and  expensive.  Other  parties  have  laid 
out  large  sums  in  the  construction  of  railways ;  and 
the  carriers  claim  to  use  those  railways  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carriage,  according  to  a  mode  of  payment 
fixed  by  themselves.  It  is  true  that  the  railway 
companies  can  effect  the  transit  of  goods  in  bulk  at 
a  cheap  rate;  but  it  is  not  fair  to  split  up  the 
accounts,  and  force  a  particular  business  on  the 
railway  at  an  arbitrary  rate  because  that  business 
will  show  a  profit.  Railway  companies  necessarily 
view  their  outlay  and  income  in  the  broadest  way : 
their  original  expense  is  enormous ;  the  revenue  is 
most  productive  if  they  afford  the  greatest  amount 
of  accommodation  to  the  public ;  and  in  order  to  do 
that,  they  do  not  too  nicely  consider  the  profit  on 


each  particular  branch  of  traffic,  bat  the  income 
derivable  from  the  whole.  They  have  therefore  a 
right  to  distribute  their  charges  in  such  way  as 
shall  be  most  convenient  to  the  public  at  large  and 
most  advantageous  to  themselves ;  and  are  not  in 
justice  bound  to  favor  middlemen,  whose  interposi- 
tion is  not  needed  by  the  public,  and  who  have  not, 
in  their  capacity  of  carriers,  done  anything  to  create 
the  railway. 

Were  it  once  recognized  as  a  principle,  that  you 
have  only  to  pack  separate  articles  together  in  order 
to  force  the  company  to  make  the  charge  in  bulk, 
everything  might  be  so  smuggled  at  the  same  rate 
as  cotton  or  coals.  A  racing-stud  enclosed  in  a 
solid  horse-box  might  pass  as  "  one  package.9' 
Nay,  passengers  might  equally  be  packed  in  bales. 
Families  might  be  sent  down  by  the  hamper — and 
many  families  are  already  seriously  hampered ! 
Schools  might  be  sent  in  bulk ;  to  be  charged,  if 
marked  "with  care — this  side  uppermost,"  on  a 
par  with  glass  or  turtle-soup ;  if  unmarked,  run- 
ning the  chance  of  travelling  antipodes-fashion, 
much  banged  about  by  porters  in  loading  and  un- 
loading, and  put  in  trains  not  particular  about  col- 
lisions, then  charged  on  a  par  with  pig-iron  and 
coke.  Nay,  hotel-keepers  might  make  up  parties, 
or  rather  parcels,  and  send  whole  innfuls  of  guests 
as  "  goods.'1  It  might  indeed  become  a  question 
whether  mauvais  sujets  and  naughty  boys  could  be 
classed  as  "  goods ;"  but  railway  companies  would 
find  some  difficulty  in  regulating  their  tariff  on  a 
moral  scale.  I 

Those  who  argue  that  the  companies  must  shut 
their  eyes,  open  their  vans,  and  take  what  carriers 
bring  them,  make  a  great  fuss  about  "  cheapness" 
as  the  result  of  competition.  Competition  has  not 
been  the  screw  that  has  produced  the  most  striking 
instances  of  progressive  cheapening  in  railway  tea? 
fie,  but  it  has  been  a  more  direct  and  simple  motive 
of  self-interest ;  which  competition  has  sometimes 
disturbed  in  its  operation,  not  advantageously  for 
the  public.  Competition  between  the  Grand-Junction 
and  Manchester-and-Birmingham  lines  occasioned 
a  raising  of  fares  to  support  the  contest ;  amal- 
gamation resulted  in  a  lowering  of  fares.  This  is 
only  one  out  of  many  instances.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mere  desire  to  obtain  as  large  a  revenue 
as  possible  induced  the  Brighton  Company  to  lower 
fares  in  order  to  take  in  a  wider  class  of  customers : 
the  result  led  to  further  reductions,  with  the  most 
surprising  success ;  the  public  and  the  railway  both 
profiting.  The  same  process  is  at  work  in  other 
departments.  The  conveyance  of  live  stock  has 
increased,  and  will  increase  more  rapidly,  to  the 
immense  saving  of  the  grazier's  loss  m  the  condi- 
tion of  the  cattle,  to  his  great  gain  in  the  facility  of 
passing  from  market  to  market  until  he  finds  the 
best,  and  to  the  great  profit  of  railways.  At  first, 
indeed,  railway  managers  checked  that  traffic  by 
imposing  too  high  charges :  the  charges  have  been 
lowered,  and  the  results  outstrip  calculation.  No 
doubt,  the  same  influences  will  tell  on  the  carriage 
of  parcels,  and  we  shall  soon  have  a  "  parcels-deliv- 
ery" all  over  England  at  least,  even  though  the 
post-office  should  persist  in  repudiating  that  traffic. 
Some  one  suggests  that  "the  principle  of  the 
penny  postage"  should  be  applied  to  parcels :  very 
well,  but  none  can  apply  it  so  well  as  railway  com- 
panies ;  and  in  order  to  enable  them  to  do  it  success- 
fully— that  is,  with  such  profit  as  to  engage  their 
self-interest  in  promoting  the  traffic—they  must 
have  the  power  of  charging  the  smallest  possible 
sums  on  the  largest  possible  number  of  separate 
parcels. — Spectator. 
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From  the  Spectator,  5  Sept. 
THE   QUEEN   OF   SPAIN. 

The  Queen  of  Spain  is  half-married — she  has 
been  betrothed  to  her  cousin,  Don  Francisco  de 
Assix.  It  is  reported  that  France  consented  to  the 
marriage,  on  condition  that  the  Infanta  Luisa 
should  be  married  to  the  Due  de  Montpensier :  hut 
that  part  of  the  story  wants  confirmation.  As  to 
ihe  choice  for  the  queen,  it  is  perhaps  the  least  of 
the  evils  that  presented  themselves.  It  does  not 
proroke  opposition  from  any  side  ;  which  perhaps 
could  have  been  said  of  no  other  candidate.  It  is 
not  understood  that  the  young  pair  have  any  pen- 
chant for  each  other :  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
understood  that  either  of  them  has  very  tender  feel- 
!Q£s;  so  that  the  union  may  be  well  enough  as 
myal  marriages  go.  Its  political  consequences  are 
native  ;  all  its  domestic  consequences,  probably, 
will  never  be  known.  Meanwhile,  it  has  the  merit 
uf  being  strictly  Spanish. 

The  Madrid  Gazette  of  the  29th  August  pub- 
lubes  a  royal  decree,  by  which  the  queen  makes 
known  to  the  nation  her  determination  to  marry  her 
cou?in,  the  Infanta  Don  Francisco  de  Assis  Maria ; 
and  her  majesty  convokes  the  Cortes  for  the  14lh 
of  September. 

The  Journal  des  Debats  sticks  to  the  report  of  a 
second  marriage  ;  and  opportunity  supplies  some 
particulars  respecting  the  young  couples — 

"  We  are  assured  that  the  marriage  of  the  In- 
fanta Donna  Louisa,  sister  to  the  queen,  with  the 
Duke  de  Montpensier,  is  decided. 

"  Queen  Isabella  was  born  at  Madrid  on  the  10th 
of  October,  1830.  Her  majesty  is  consequently 
Dearly  sixteen  years  of  age. 

"  His  royal  highness  the  Infanta  Don  Francisco 
de  Assis  was  born  on  the  13th  of  May,  1822.  He 
was  twenty-four  years  of  age  in  the  month  of  May 
last. 

"  The  Duke  de  Montpensier  was  born  at  Neuilly 
on  the  31st  of  July,  1824.  His  royal  highness  is 
consequently  rather  more  than  twenty-two  years  of 
age. 

"  Donna  Maria  Louisa  Ferdinanda,  Infanta  of 
^uain,  was  born  on  the  30th  of  January,  1832. 
Ht  royal  highness  is  fourteen  years  and  seven 
nrmihs  of  age." 

The  Madrid  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Chron- 
>  "'  explains  King  Louis  Philippe's  anxiety  for  the 
*econd  marriage — 

**  Should  the  queen  have  no  heirs,  (and  many 
'''"k  thai  the  state  of  her  majesty's  health  rentiers 
*  direct  succession  exceedingly  doubtful,)  the  Infanta 
Luisa  will  become  heiress  to  the  throne."  More- 
over, the  princess  is  a  very  charming  young  per- 
son, and  is  one  of  the  richest  heiresses  in  Europe. 
1  nder  the  will  of  her  father,  King  Ferdinand  VII., 
she  is  already  in  possession  of  a  fortune  of  sixteen 
millions  of  francs,  {.£640,000  sterling,)  secured  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  payment  certain.  "  Louis 
Philippe  is  not  only  a  wise  king,  but  a  prudent  fa- 
ther of  a  family.  His  eldest  surviving  son,  the 
Duke  de  Nemours,  as  future  regent,  must,  sooner 
or  later,  come  upon  the  country  for  a  dotation  ;  and 
then  he  is  provided  for.    The  Prince  of  Joinville 
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has  secured  a  large  fortune  with  his  Brazilian 
princess ;  the  Duke  d'Aumale  is  in  possession  of 
the  whole  of  the  fortune  of  the  great  Condes ;  and 
now  the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  [the  only  one  un- 
provided for,]  is  saddled  for  a  handsome  sum  upon 
Spain." 

The  Morning  Chronicle  publishes  in  a  second 
edition  some  further  gossip  which  prevailed  in 
Paris  yesterday  touching  the  marriages.  These 
are  the  points :  that  the  queen  and  her  sister  will 
both  be  married  on  the  same  day,  the  10th  of  Oc- 
tober, the  queen's  birthday ;  that  the  Progresista 
party  have  published  a  declaration  protesting 
against  the  proposed  alliance  with  the  Duke  de 
Montpensier ;  that  Mr.  Bulwer  was  not  invited  to 
the  meeting  of  council  at  which  the  queen's  inten- 
tion was  announced,  and  that  he  has  entered  a  pro- 
test against  the  Montpensier  marriage. 

queen  Isabella's  marriage. 

The  account  of  Queen  Isabella's  marriage  reads 
like  an  old  fairy  tale — that  is,  like  the  unhappy 
parts  ;  but,  unlike  the  fairy  tale,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  it  will  not  end  happily.  Three  pictures  are 
shown  to  Queen  Isabella,  of  three  distant  princes 
in  different  climates  born,  all  seeking  her  hand — 
the  young  Spanish  pretender,  her  cousin,  Condo 
de  Montemolin ;  the  half  ecclesiastical  Prince  of 
Naples,  Conte  di  Trapani ;  and  a  prince  from  the 
officina  conjugium,  Leopold  of  Coburg-Cohary — 
like  all  his  race,  a  handsome  specimen  of  humani- 
ty. The  young  queen  took  rather  a  fancy  to  the 
handsome  stranger ;  but  reasons  of  state  left  her  no 
free  choice.  She  is  told  that  she  must  marry 
cousin  Francisco  de  Assis — who  is  ugly,  dull,  un- 
pleasing  to  her  taste,  and,  worst  of  all,  indifferent 
towards  herself.  However,  she  is  told  that  she 
shall  have  no  other  husband ;  he  is  urged  by  his 
friends ;  and  the  young  couple  undergo  the  sacred 
ceremony  of  betrothal  with  tears  and  sobs  on  her 
part,  sullen  sadness  on  his.  The  affianced  bride 
retires  to  a  pillow  of  tears ;  the  bridegroom  goes 
home  and  is  ill. 

Queen  Isabella  is  not  the  imprisoned  daughter 
of  a  tyrant,  but  is  herself  a  reigning  sovereign  ;  yet 
practically  her  choice  was  not  much  freer.  It  was 
limited  negatively,  by  a  host  of  objections  to  all  but 
the  husband  who  is  forced  upon  her.  Those  about 
her,  the  queen -mother  included,  cannot  have  failed 
to  study  her  character,  and  its  weaknesses  espe- 
cially ;  and  she  has  been  used  against  herself — the 
most  insidious  and  unscrupulous  suborning  of  com- 
plicity in  treason.  No  doubt,  immunities  have 
been  held  out  in  prospect,  to  compensate  for  this 
restraint;  one  tempter  bavin"  herself  been  the 
sacrifice  in  a  marriage  with  a  diseased  dullard,  and 
having  improved  the  opportunities  of  a  disordered 
household  to  obtain  solace  for  her  mortified  tastes. 
When  Queen  Isabella  recently  conferred  the  royal 
title  of  "  highness"  on  the  handsome  trooper  who 
has  fathered  Queen  Christina's  eight  children,  and 
was  married  to  her  not  two  years  ago,  the  young 
sovereign  could  not  have  omitted  to  draw  a  com- 
mentary— applicable  to  her  own  case — applicable  & 
fortiori,  since  she  is  to  be  a  sovereign  wife,  not 
queen  consort.   Otherwise,  perhaps,  she  would  not 
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have  consented  to  give  her  hand  to  Don  Fran- 
cisco. 

How  can  a  union  begun  so  disastrously  produce 
happy  results  ?  The  notion  that,  though  bad  for 
her,  it  is  good  for  the  state  or  for  the  people,  is 
self-evidently  absurd  :  a  nation  can  derive  no  bene- 
fit from  driving  the  chief  of  its  virgins  to  such  a 
nuptial  couch. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  if  no  positive  good  is 
obtained,  evil  results  of  other  unions  are  avoided — 
dangerous  political  alliances.  No  more  unsubstan- 
tial dogma  rules  that  world  of  shadows,  diplomacy, 
than  this  notion  of  dangers  from  matrimonial  alli- 
ances. Nations  are  no  longer  mere  estates  with 
the  live  slock  on  them,  given  and  taken  as  mar- 
riage-portions ;  but  they  have  their  own  substan- 
tive history,  to  which  that  of  the  reigning  house  is 
subordinate.  As  to  the  fear  lest  clever  intriguers 
should  obtain  high  place,  it  is  as  gratuitous  as  any. 
No  one  is  so  dangerous  in  power  as  a  fool.  Put  a 
gun  into  the  hands  of  a  villain,  and  he  may  com- 
pass the  death  of  his  enemy ;  into  the  hands  of  a 
fool,  and  ten  to  one  he  fires  it  off  into  the  midst  of 
a  crowd.  Any  process  by  which  to  improve  the 
breed  of  the  royal  population  in  Europe,  to  make 
her  princes  cleverer  and  more  sagacious,  would 
bo  most  useful.  In  the  west,  the  power  of  the 
sovereign  is  rapidly  becoming  too  much  limited  to 
permit  mischief  from  a  clever  man ;  but  nothing 
can  forearm  you  against  the  incalculable  mischiefs 
devised  by  folly.  There  is  no  country  at  this  day 
that  would  profit  by  having  a  duller  man  at  its 
head.  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  by  no  means 
does  all  that  his  people  wish ;  but  exchange  him 
for  a  Nicholas,  and  the  Prussians  would  soon  find 
out  what  a  safeguard  they  had  lost  in  the  cultivated 
conscience,  and  above  all  in  the  intelligence,  of 
their  present  monarch.  He  knows  too  much,  to 
do  what  a  barbarian  would  not  hesitate  about :  for 
ignorance  is  the  real  parent  of  cruelty,  and  intelli- 
gence alone  teaches  how  to  sacrifice  the  present  to 
the  future.  Louis  Philippe,  astutest  of  princes,  is 
serving  his  own  ends,  and  compassing  them  on  all 
sides ;  but  how  well  he  manages  to  keep  France 
quiet — how  well  he  knows  that  a  publicly  virtuous 
rule  can  alone  conduce  to  his  own  interests!  He 
miy  be  mean,  hypocritical,  selfish,  tricking,  swin- 
dling Europe  out  of  its  respect  by  conduct  that 
looks  patriotic  while  it  is  carried  on  solely  with  an 
eye  to  business ;  but  his  public  acts  must  be  benefi- 
cent, conducive  to  the  material  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple subject  to  him,  or  he  and  his  vast  schemes  are 
ruined.  No  one  suspected  Charles  the  Tenth  of 
peculiarly  artful  or  personally  selfish  intentions; 
hut  his  dull  folly  drove  his  people  to  rebellion. 
Had  Ferdinand  of  Spain  been  a  shrewder  and  a 
bolder  man.  letting  alone  virtuous  intentions,  how 
much  blood  and  misery  would  have  been  saved  to 
Spain  !  If  a  little  Orleans  cleverness  were  infused 
into  the  royal  blood  of  that  country,  how  much  bet- 
ter her  chance  of  future  political  advancement. 
The  sapient  meddlers  of  diplomacy,  however,  have 
done  their  best  to  perpetuate  the  breed  of  Ferdi- 
nands, on  the  pretence  of  saving  danger  to  Spain 
and  Europe ! 


From  the  Examiner. 
SPANISH  MARRIAGES. 


The  efforts  and  intrigues,  pour  ei  contre,  occa- 
sioned by  the  marriage  of  Queen  Isabella  in  Spain, 
would  make  a  pretty  little  romance  in  forty  vol- 
umes, if  spun  out  by  the  able  hand  of  Sue  or  Du- 


mas. Poor  young  woman,  she  has  been  forced  to 
live  in  just  such  an  artificial  world  as  those  pages 
present !  What  a  nursery  tale  were  here  !  For 
the  revolutions  of  the  times  had  always  correspond- 
ing ones  in  her  closet.  Poor  little  being !  called  a 
queen  before  she  could  know  what  it  meant — when 
her  mother  or  her  ministers  provoked  to  an  intoler- 
able degree  the  resentment  and  disgust  of  the  Mad- 
rid people,  little  Isabella  was  always  brought  forth 
as  a  peace  offering,  and  her  infant  countenance  had 
the  desired  effect.  Even  Spanish  frenzy  was  ap- 
peased at  the  sight  of  the  "  innocent  Isabel.1' 

One  of  the  first  nursery  revolutions  must  have 
been  that  of  Lieutenant  Munoz  coming 'to  instal 
himself  as  her  father-in-law.  Then  Zea,  turned  out 
by  the  clamors  of  the  liberals ;  subsequently  the 
revolution  of  La  Granga,  when  the  queen-mother 
was  forced  by  the  soldiers  to  dismiss  her  minister : 
— the  infant  queen  saw  all  this ;— and  finally  at 
Valencia,  saw  her  mother  forced  to  quit  her  chil- 
dren and  the  kingdom  ;  the  good  mother  consoling 
herself  by  carrying  off  all  the  palace  plate,  and 
leaving  her  royal  daughter  to  feed  with  a  pewter 
spoon.  From  the  hands  of  the  old  court  dowagers, 
Isabella  was  then  handed  over  to  the  keeping  of 
Mrs.  Mina,  a  woman  who  knew  less  of  a  court  than 
she  did  of  a  fish-market.  By  her,  the  royal  pre- 
ceptors in  dancing  and  in  French  were  superseded 
by  philosophic  pedagogues  of  the  choice  of  Ar- 
guelles.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  the  midst  of 
these  changes  the  innocent  Isabella  became,  ere  she 
was  in  her  teens,  the  most  perfect  mistress  of  dis- 
simulation. This  was  seen  in  the  course  of  events 
which  followed  Eepartero's  expulsion ;  when  the 
Moderados  and  the  old  restored  courtiers,  not 
knowing  how  to  get  rid  of  Olezaga,  who  had  ac- 
tually brought  them  in,  tutored  the  queen,  and 
forced  her  to  exaggerate  an  innocent  act  of  minis- 
terial dictation  into  nothing  less  than  high  trea- 
son. The  very  first  act  of  the  French  party 
when  restored,  was  to  bring  the  little  queen  before 
the  nation  with  a  monstrous  falsehood  in  her  mouth, 
which  might  have  sacrificed  the  life  of  Olezaga,  had 
he  not  escaped.  The  falsehood,  however,  cannot 
be  laid  to  the  child's  charge,  but  to  those  of  her  in- 
famous advisers. 

What  an  eternal  scene  of  squabble  and  intrigue 
has  the  palace  presented  since,  between  the  queen- 
mother,  the  sanguinary  and  blustering  soldiers  who 
upheld  her  power,  the  French  family  ambassador, 
and  the  Infante's  party,  represented  whilst  she 
lived  by  the  Princess  Carlotta.  The  care  of  this 
amiable  knot  of  people  was  to  cashier  the  Cortes, 
or  get  it  to  unvote  the  fundamental  article  of 
the  charter,  which  gave  to  the  national  assembly 
the  disposal  of  the  queen's  hand.  Yet,  when  they 
had  obtained  this  power,  they  were  unable  to  use 
it,  unable  to  conclude  an  alliance  worthy  of  the 
young  queen.  The  first  thought  (always  the  case 
in  Spain)  was  how  to  link  a  loan  with  the  marriage, 
or  some  financial  operation  that  would  enrich  all 
concerned.  For  this  purpose  England  was  applied 
to  and  coquetted  with  ;  but  Lord  Aberdeen  told  the 
Spanish  loan-hunters  to  go—where  incivility  sends 
knaves.  And  France  had  thenceforth  the  ball  in 
her  hands. 

France  then  suggested  the  Trapani  marriage* 
which,  it  was  hoped,  would  mollify  Austria,  and 
produce  the  recognition  of  the  queen  by  the  eastern 
power ;  the  Due  de  Montpensier  at  the  same  time 
being  to  be  betrothed  to  the  queen's  younger  sister. 
To  regulate  and  deprive  this  last  match  of  its 
danger  was  the  effort  of  Mr.  Bulwer,  aod  it  wss 
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imaged  in  the  meeting  of  Pampeluna,  that  the 
voung  queen  should  espouse  Count  Trapani,  and 
the  French  prince  the  Infanta  as  soon  as  the  queen 
had  offspring.  As  the  infanta  was  but  twelve 
years  old  at  the  time,  delay  could  not  be  objected 

to. 

Austria,  however,  would  not  desert  Don  Carlos, 
and  the  Neapolitan  prince  would  not  occupy  a 
throne  unsanctioned  by  the  church  and  the  eastern 
powers.  These  objections  were  felt  insulting  to 
tho  Spaniards  and  their  queen,  and  Trapani  became 
impossible.  The  discovery  and  the  admission  that 
the  Trapani  match  was  impossible  was,  however, 
made  by  many  statesmen  long  before  Christina  and 
the  French  would  admit  it.  Mon  and  the  party  of 
the  Moderado  Cortes  declared  against  it  first. 
Even  Narvaez  gave  it  up  one  day,  to  revive  it  the 
next.  And  these  vacillations  gave  rise  to  quarrels, 
uhicii  convulsed  the  cabinet  and  agitated  the  pal- 
ace*. Despairing  of  a  financial  operation  built  on  a 
marriage,  several  of  those  worthies  undertook  specu- 
Uiions  based  on  their  knowledge  of  coming  events. 
Munoz  was  enticed  into  the  scheme :  and  he  lost 
*uch  a  sum  of  money  that  Christina  became  indig- 
nant against  the  gamblers,  and  a  series  of  quarrels 
tix»k  place,  which  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  Nar- 
rue*. 

Since  that  event,  civilian  ideas  and  less  passion- 
ate council  have  prevailed  at  the  court  of  Madrid. 
And  the  French  envoy,  however  powerful,  has  not 
been  permitted  to  remain  absolute  dictator.  The 
inability  of  France  to  effect  the  Trapani  marriage, 
or  procure  the  consent  of  the  eastern  powers,  low- 
ered French  influence.  And  the  queen,  disgusted 
and  affronted,  once  more  applied  to  England,  and 
declared  for  a  Cobourg  alliance.  Lord  Aberdeen, 
we  know,  turned  the  same  deaf  ear  to  this,  as  to 
all  other  overtures.  The  plan  failed ;  but  the  cir- 
cumstance so  alarmed  the  king  of  the  French,  that 
be,  too,  became  rational  in  the  Spanish  business, 
and  consented  to  fall  in  with  the  popular  idea  of  the 
queen's  marrying  her  cousin,  the  son  of  the  In- 
fante. 

Then  came  the  question,  which  son  ?  The  court 
voice,  as  well  as  the  popular  one,  pointed  out  the 
young  sailor,  Don  Ennque,  whom  Narvaez  had 
treated  brutally  to  please  the  French  court,  but 
whom  the  French  court  was  now  quite  willing  to 
accept  and  to  win.  But  the  sailor  prince  would 
listen  to  no  flattery,  enter  into  no  terms,  forswear 
neither  principles  nor  friends  ;  and  after  a  sojourn 
in  Paris  of  a  week,  Don  Enrique  was  declared  by 
the  French  court  to  be  dangerous  and  impracticable. 
ilU  elder  brother,  a  great  slob,  was  therefore  fixed 
upon,  and  the  betrothal  took  place. 

This  betrothal,  too,  seems  to  have  taken  place 
precipitately.  It  is  said  the  French  court  in- 
sisted on  the  simultaneous  betrothal  of  the  Infanta 
to  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  making  the  queen's 
marriage  dependent  on  the  Infanta's.  On  the  other 
hind,  Mr.  Bulwer  no  doubt  insisted  on  the  observ- 
ance of  the  stipulations  of  Pampeluna  ;  and  some 
rather  sharp  correspondence  has  been  interchanged 
between  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  St.  James  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  Tuileries  on  the  other.  The 
difference,  however,  cannot  be  very  serious ;  for  it 
<s  not  likely  that  the  whigs  should  object  altogether 
to  a  marriage  to  which  their  predecessors  had  con- 
ditionally consented;  and  the  Pampeluna  condi- 
tions the  king  of  the  French  cannot  be  so  unrea- 
lonable  as  not  to  observe ;  since,  if  wise  and  ne- 
cessary in  1644,  they  cannot  be  less  so  in  1846. 


The  Spanish  Match.— All  the  jewellers  and 
goldsmiths  of  Paris  are  at  work  on  ornaments  for 
the  marriage  of  that  poor  little  victim  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  doomed  to  be  executed  to  her  cousin.  The 
finery  is  spoken  of,  by  competent  judges  of  such 
matters,  as  being  very  superb.  The  diamonds  are 
said  to  be  as  bright  and  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
tears  shed  by  the  bride,  and  the  gold  trinkets  almost 
as  heavy  as  her  sighs.  Her  hymeneal  manacles, 
though  they  may  gall  her  to  the  bone,  will  at  least 
be  magnificently  chased.  No  Hindoo  widow  was 
ever  burned  with  greater  splendor  than  will  attend 
the  Spanish  bride  to  the  altar.  She  will  be  sacri- 
ficed to  marriage  like  a  queen.  And  when  she  has 
given  her  hand  to  her  cousin  and  promised  to  give 
her  heart,  the  spirits  of  hypocrisy,  and  guile,  and 
fraud  (especially  invoked  for  the  solemnity)  will 
chant  an  epithalamium  expressly  composed  for  the 
occasion  by  that  great  master  of  domestic  discord, 
the  parent  of  all  falsehood.  An  amnesty  will,  it  is 
said,  be  granted,  and  all  political  offences  forgiven, 
on  the  marriage  of  the  queen.  Poor  thing !  She 
herself  may  forgive  her  enemies,  but,  as  the  Italian 
says,  **  it  is  not  ordered  that  we  should  forgive  our 
friends ;"  and  Isabella  may  bitterly  remember  that 
exception  and  privilege. — Punch. 
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Weak,  culpable,  and  abortive  as  was  the  late 
Polish  insurrection,  it  seems  likely  nevertheless  to 
be  followed  by  strange  and  important  results  affect- 
ing the  three  great  despotic  powers  of  Europe,  and 
for  one  of  them  at  least — Austria — replete  with 
the  most  formidable  perils.  It  was  with  painful 
incredulity  that  western  statesmen  at  first  received 
the  reports  of  the  deeds  done  with  the  sanction  or 
connivance  of  the  government  in  Gallicia ;  and 
even  now  they  can  hardly  shake  off  the  stupor  of 
amazement  into  which  they  have  been  cast  by  the 
monstrous  guilt  and  folly  of  the  Imperial  policy  in 
that  province.  To  find  the  most  ancient,  die  most 
methodic,  cautious,  and  timorously  conservative 
throne  in  Europe,  suddenly  adopting  the  counsels 
of  Asiatic  barbarism,  and  plunging  with  deliberate 
purpose  into  fierce,  desolating  anarchy,  was  some- 
thing which  philosophy  might  explain,  but  for 
which  our  modern  experience  had  not  prepared  us. 
Equally  novel  and  unexpected  is  the  retribution 
which  is  following  fast  on  the  heels  of  the  crime. 
A  little  while  ago,  who  would  have  thought  to  see 
the  Polish  patriots  throw  themselves  into  the  fra- 
ternal embraces  of  Russia,  and  hail  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  as  the  destined  saviour  of  their  race  and 
nation,  the  avenger  of  the  blood  of  their  brethren 
shed  by  Austria?  Yet  so  it  is.  A  reaction  of 
this  kind  is  setting  in  rapidly  and  intensely  :  Rus- 
sia is  meeting  it  with  prompt,  skilful,  and  energetic 
encouragements  ;  Austria  and  Prussia  are  acutely 
sensible  of  the  danger,  but  know  not  how  to  guard 
against  it.  Such  are  the  fruits  of  Prince  Metter- 
nich'8  vaunted  statecraft. 

A  pamphlet  lately  published  in  France,  and  pur- 
porting to  be  A  Letter  addressed  by  a  Nobleman  of 
Gallicia  to  Prince  Metternich  respecting  his  Circu- 
lar Despatch  of  1th  March,  1846,  may  be  considered 
as  the  official  manifesto  of  the  new  school  of  Po- 
lish politics.  It  is  known  to  be  regarded  in  that 
light  in  the  diplomatic  circles  of  Berlin  and  Vienna. 
The  author  calls  upon  his  countrymen  to  break  for- 
ever with  the  juggling  statesmanship  and  the  delu- 
sive popular  sympathies  of  western  Europe,  and 
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cast  themselves  without  reserve  upon  the  ruler  of 
the  great  Sclavonic  empire.  Thus,  be  tells  them, 
if  they  cannot  command  their  own  destiny  as  a 
political  body,  they  may  find  a  new  one  as  individ- 
uals of  the  same  race,  and  have  their  share  in  the 
greatness  of  that  union  of  all  the  Sclaves  which 
the  atrocities  of  the  stranger  will  have  served  to 
expedite.  "  Let  us  begin,"  he  says,  "  to  choose 
freely  what  we  have  hitherto  endured.  As  soon  as 
we  shall  have  ceased  to  bear  ourselves  as  slaves, 
our  master  will,  in  spite  of  himself,  be  our  brother." 
Nothing  can  be  more  welcome  to  the  Czar  than 
sentiments  such  as  these.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
prospects  of  territorial  aggrandizement  which  they 
encourage,  (a  temptation  to  which  Russia  was 
never  indifferent,)  they  offer  Nicholas  a  means  of 
effacing  the  Gallicizing  tendencies  of  his  Polish 
subjects,  and  of  setting  up  on  his  western  frontier 
an  effectual  barrier  against  the  inroads  of  the  con- 
stitutional contagion. 

It  is  only  just  now  they  have  begun  even  in  Ger- 
many to  reflect  on  the  peculiar  attitude  assumed  by 
the  Russian  government  during  the  massacre  of 
Gallicia.  When  the  Russian  soldiers  entered  Cra- 
cow, they  were  received  with  delight  by  the  towns- 
people, because  they  delivered  them  from  the  de- 
tested Aiistrians.  Several  of  the  persecuted  Gal- 
lician  nobles  obtained  refuge  in  the  Russian  terri- 
tory ;  and  the  peasants  who  ventured  to  pursue 
them  over  the  frontier  were  all  sent  to  the  mines  or 
executed.  The  same  just  policy  was  observed  in 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  ;  where  certain  peasants, 
having  attempted,  in  imitation  of  their  neighbors, 
to  lay  hands  on  some  of  the  landowners  whom  they 
chose  to  consider  rebels,  were  almost  instantly  put 
to  death  by  the  authorities.  All  this  has  produced 
an  impression  in  Austrian  Poland  highly  favorable 
to  Russia ;  the  Czar  is  now  exceedingly  popular  in 
Gallicia. 

Availing  himself  of  these  propitious  circum- 
stances, Nicholas  has  taken  some  bold  steps  to 
conciliate  his  own  Polish  subjects  likewise.  The 
German  papers  were  full  lately  of  his  visit  to 
Warsaw,  where  they  say  he  walked  about  the 
streets  without  an  escort.  This  may  be  a  court 
fiction ;  but  it  has  had  its  effect  in  the  quarters  for 
which  it  was  intended.  Certain  significant  phrases 
were  also  seasonably  set  afloat:  the  Czar  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  that  his  people  of  Poland  were 
beginning  to  put  confidence  in  him,  and  that  he 
would  make  them  a  great  people.  The  police 
were  enjoined  to  relax  their  severity — though  it 
was  found  necessary  at  the  same  time  to  enlarge 
the  prisons,  as  there-  was  not  room  in  them  for  the 
numbers  arrested.  Above  all,  certain  very  desira- 
ble reforms  were  taken  into  consideration,  and 
seem  likely  to  be  accomplished.  Among  these  are 
the  abolition  of  the  line  of  custom-houses  between 
Poland  and  Russia ;  a  measure  which  would  be 
highly  beneficial  to  the  people,  and  useful  in  many 
ways  to  the  government ;  and  a  scheme  for  improv- 
ing the  relations  between  the  landlord  and  the 
peasant.  It  is  the  Austrian  policy  to  sow  enmity 
between  the  Gallician  peasant  and  his  lord,  by  re- 
taining and  augmenting  every  means  by  which  the 
latter  can  be  made  to  appear  to  the  former  in  the 
character  of  a  harsh  taskmaster  and  public  func- 
tionary. Russia  is  eager  to  establish  the  broadest 
contrast  in  this  respect  between  her  own  conduct 
and  that  of  Austria.  The  Augsburg  Gazette  of 
the.  27th  August  announces,  that  Prince  Paske- 


witch  has  brought  back  from  St.  Petersburg  a 
matured  and  settled  plan  for  the  redemption  of 
corv^es  and  all  other  rents  and  services  in  kind, 
and  that  it  will  be  speedily  put  in  operation. 

Posen  is  perhaps  even  more  full  of  the  Russian- 
izing ferment  than  any  other  part  of  Poland. 
Nicholas  thinks  he  acts  the  part  of  a  good  brother- 
in-law  in  preventing  Frederick  William,  by  fair 
means  or  by  foul,  from  entangling  himself  in  c<fc- 
stitutional  engagements  ;  and  therefore  he  is  dad 
to  alarm  and  busy  him  on  the  side  of  Posen.  The 
Emperor's  agents  were  extremely  numerous  and 
active  there,  (on  behalf  of  the  common  interests 
of  the  Three  Great  Powers,  as  they  alleged,)  until 
the  cabinet  of  Berlin  took  umbrage  at  their  pres- 
ence and  obliged  them  to  withdraw.  From  that 
moment,  the  country  began  to  be  agitated  with 
rumors  favorable  to  the  designs  of  Russia.  "  The 
Poles  ought  to  look  to  Nicholas  as  their  deliverer 
and  leader  ;  Nicholas  was  a  Sclave,  and  none  but 
a  Sclave  could  regenerate  all  Poland ;  Nicholas 
Emperor  of  the  Sclaves  would  be  quite  a  different 
personage  from  Nicholas  Emperor  of  Russia."  It 
was  stoutly  asserted  the  other  day  that  the  Czar 
would  soon  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  son,  and  that  he 
intended  to  erect  for  himself  an  independent  king- 
dom, including  Poland,  and  extending  from  the 
Bug  to  the  Oder.  Ridiculous  as  was  the  story,  its 
effect  was  such  that  the  Prussian  ministry  thought 
it  necessary  to  refute  it  formally  in  their  official 
journal. — Spectator,  5th  Sept. 


Eland  Hunt. — A  few  elands  were  observed ; 
and,  these  valuable  creatures  not  having  been  as 
frequently  met  with  as  we  could  have  wished,  we 
pursued  them,  hoping  to  lay  in  a  good  supply  of 
fat. 

Four  of  them  fell  to  our  rifles,  and  we  returned 
in  high  spirits.  Pearson  had  a  bad  fall,  his  horse 
coming  down  in  rocky  ground,  bnt  was  not  materi- 
ally hurt,  although  his  gun-stock  was  broken  in 
half.  The  scene  at  one  period  of  the  pursuit  is 
worthy  of  description,  though  words  can  out  inad- 
equately convey  it  to  the  reader's  mind.  The 
elands  were  crossing  an  extensive  plain,  the  horses 
by  the  side  of  the  huge  bulls  looking  no  larger 
than  donkeys  ;  each  horseman  having  selected  his 
victim.  Intent  upon  chasing  the  ponderous  crea- 
tures, whose  sides  and  dewlaps  reeked  with  per- 
spiration, we  did  not  perceive  the  advance  of  two 
rhinoceroses  till  they  were  close  upon  us,  one  on 
each  side  within  one  hundred  yards  ; — they  were 
in  a  very  excited  state,  while  some  troops  of  the 
blue  gnoo,  quagga,  and  sassaybie,  dashing  past, 
increased  their  astonishment  and  indignation; — 
they  ploughed  the  soil  with  their  horns,  and  charged 
through  the  dust  at  everything  which  came  near 
them,  their  ugly  heads  looking  too  large  for  their 
bodies.  It  was  amusing  to  see  with  what  utter  dis- 
regard the  other  animals,  conscious  of  their  supe- 
rior fleetness,  treated  the  rhinoceroses. — Life  in  the 
Wilderness. 


The  brig  Marquis  of  Chandos,  which  arrived  this 
week  in  St.  Katharine's  Dock,  has  brought  the  first 
importation  of  beef  from  Russia.  She  brings  24,822 
packages  from  Tavanrog  :  each  package  is  enclosed 
m  a  tin  case,  the  contents  weighing  from  8  pounds  to 
10  pounds  each ;  and  the  beef  is  pronounced,  by  good 
judges,  to  be  of  excellent  quality. — Sptct. 
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From  the  Church  of  England  Quarterly  Review. 

Description  of  the  Skeleton  of  an  extinct  Gigantic 
Sloth;  with  observations  on  the  Osteology,  Natu- 
ral Affinities,  and  Probable  Habits  of  the  Mega- 
therioid  Quadrupeds  in  general.  By  Richard 
Owew,  F.  R.  S.,  Ac.    J   Van  Voorst. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  undertake  an  examina- 
tion of  thie  splendid  volume,  the  title  of  which  we 
hate  placed  before  our  readers.  All  whom  it 
would  interest  mast  already  know  that,  like  all  the 
i  tber  works  of  the  same  distinguished  anatomist,  it 
needa  no  commendation  from  us,  and  is  beyond  the 
rvach  of  our  censure.  But  we  refer  to  the  first 
work  in  its  class — to  the  very  highest  authority — to 
a  work  the  correctness  of  which  we  fully  admit,  in 
order  to  show  that,  while  we  admit  the  value  of  all 
the  researches  which  are  making  into  the  natural 
lii»tory  of  the  earth,  and  acknowledge  the  bearing 
of  these  researches  upon  the  fossilized  remains  of  a 
firmer  world,  we  do  not  admit  that  these  remains 
were  deposited  before  the  creation  of  man ;  and  do 
nm  admit  that  the  strata  in  which  they  are  found 
render  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  deluge  inadmissi- 
ble ;  because  we  maintain  that  the  deluge,  as  it  is 
described  by  Moses,  was  most  certainly  supernatu- 
ral; while  the  geologists  have  most  unaccountably 
asamed  that  it  was  brought  about  by  natural  causes. 

The  great  sagacity  and  unrivalled  precision  of 
Owen  have  rendered  his  facts  incontrovertible ;  and 
v?  are  as  certain  of  the  osteology  and  natural  af- 
finities of  many  of  these  extinct  species  as  we  are 
of  the  forms  and  propensities  of  living  animals. 
The  question,  however,  still  remains — how  these 
fossils  acquired  their  present  appearance  and  position 
ft  the  earth  ?  Was  it  by  natural — was  it  by  super- 
natural agency  ?  We  assert  that  the  deluge  bears, 
f-n  the  very  face  of  things,  indubitable  proofs  of  its 
tang  brought  about  by  supernatural  agency ;  and 
this,  therefore,  will  carry  with  it  evidence  to  decide 
the  other  question,  and  afford  the  means  of  showing 
'•y  what  kind  of  supernatural  agency  the  fossil  re* 
muss  may  have  been  brought  into  the  condition  and 
Hiuation  in  which  they  at  present  appear. 

The  deluge,  and  its  preparatory  and  concomitant 
ciTcamstances,  is  therefore  the  question  to  which 
we  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  direct  the  attention 
of  our  readers ;  professing,  however,  to  do  little 
more  on  this  occasion  than  to  bring  the  subject 
under  the  consideration  of  our  readers,  to  sug- 
gest thoughts  upon  it  for  their  reflection  and 
examination,  and  to  supply  a  few  reasons  for  a 
more  diligent  inquiry  into  some  of  the  circumstan- 
<*s  connected  with  the  deluge  than  has  yet  been 
£TiTen  to  them.  Great  coolness  of  judgment  should, 
however,  be  exercised  upon  it,  and  much  varied  and 
extensive  information  brought  to  the  consideration 
of  it 

THE  ARK  AND  THE  DELUGE. 

"  God  said  unto  Noah,  Make  thee  an  ark  of 
Gopher-wood :  rooms  shalt  thou  make  in  the  ark, 
aad  shalt  pitch  it  within  and  without  with  pitch. 
And  this  is  the  fashion  thou  shalt  make  it  of:  the 
length  of  the  ark  shall  be  three  hundred  cubits,  the 
breadth  of  it  fifty  cubits,  and  the  height  of  it  thirty 
'trials.  A  window  shalt  thou  make  to  the  ark,  and 
<Q  »  cubit  shalt  thou  finish  it  above ;  and  the  door 
"f  the  ark  shalt  thou  set  in  the  side  thereof :  with 
lower,  second,  and  third  stories  shalt  thou  make  it. 
Aid  thus  did  Noah;  according  to  all  that  God 
commanded  him  so  did  he." 

Now,  this  plain  statement  of  a  fact,  which  is  pre- 


sented to  us  as  an  object  of  faith,  needs  no  human 
ingenuity  nor  research  to  make  it  the  more  credi- 
ble :  it  is  quite  sufficient  that  the  divine  word  has 
revealed  it  to  secure  our  belief  of  it ;  nor  is  it  con- 
sistent with  faith  in  the  word  of  God  to  scrutinize 
that  word  under  the  plea  of  verifying  it,  which  is 
often  only  a  pretext  of  infidelity :  the  simple  scrip- 
tural declaration  that  such  a  fact  as  the  deluge  has 
happened  being  verification  and  proof  sufficient  to 
render  worse  than  needless  the  addition  of  any  facts 
to  the  testimony  of  revelation.     Perhaps,  simple 
faith  ends  on  such  subjects  whenever  critical  in- 
quiry begins  ;  for  it  would  seem  to  be  inconsistent 
with  faith  to  be  caring  about  proofs  of  those  facts, 
as  the  Scriptures  have  revealed.    We  therefore 
disclaim,  at  the  outset,  all  intention  or  desire  of 
offering  a  single  observation  for  any  such  purpose 
as  the  confirmation  of  our  faith  in  the  scriptural  ac- 
count of  the  deluge :  that  account  is  infallible  truth, 
and  has  no  need  whatever  of  human  observations 
and  calculations  to  make  it  more  credible.     But 
there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  scriptural  account  of 
the  deluge  which  seems  especially  to  court  inquiry 
— that  account  being  singularly  full  and  minute  in 
its  details :  therein  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  ark  are  most  ac- 
curately given,  and  the  dates 
of  all  the  chief  circumstances 
connected  with  it  are  minute- 
ly recorded.      We  are  told 
directly  what  it  could  contain, 
and   indirectly   what   it  did 
contain ;  and  both  when  it 
was  filled  and  when  it  was 
emptied.  Now  all  these  facts, 
and  dates,  and  figures,  were 
given  to  us,  not  accidentally 
but  designedly  ;  it  might  be 
to  encourage  the  further  in- 
quiry of  the  admiring  and 
adoring  believer,  or  to  chal- 
lenge the  researches  and  aues- 
tionings  of  the  caviller.  Here 
are    numerous  facts  stated, 
clear  dimensions  given,  and 
all  the  required  data  supplied, 
by  which  every  one  who  has 
doubts  or  unbelief  in  his  heart 
may  make  the  appeal  to  his 
judgment :  and,  if  he  is  un- 
able to  disprove  the    state- 
ments placed  before  him,  and 
yet  will  not  believe  them,  God 
but  vindicates  his  own  right- 
eousness in  announcing  to  all 
such  a  judgment  upon  unbe- 
lief. 


Dimensions  of  the  Abe 
— length,  three  hundred  cu- 
bits—breadth, fifty — height, 
thirty ;  and  as  the  length  of 
the  cubit  was  unquestionably 
21.888  inches,  the  length  of 
the  Ark  will  be  five  hundred 
and  forty-seven  feet— breadth, 
ninety-one  feet — height,  fifty- 
four  feet.  The  form  of  the 
ark,  therefore,  and  its  propor- 
tions, will  be  represented  by 
the  following  outline,  which 
is  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to 
the  hundred  feet : — 
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In  contrast  with  this  we  place  the  outline  of  the 
hulk  of  a  first-rate  ship  of  war — the  Nelson,  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  guns,  with  the  length  of  two 
hundred  and  five  feet — breadth,  fifty — height, 
twenty-four. 


^ 


And,  also,  the  outline  of  the  British  Queen  steam 
ship,  the  length  of  which  is  two  hundred  and  forty- 
three  feet — breadth,  forty — height,  twenty-nine. 


v_ 


Their  stems  would  show  thus : — 


ThsArt. 


7%#  Ntlton. 


Tkt  British  Qmnm. 


The  proportions  of  these  vessels  will  thus  be : — 

The  Ark — The  breadth  is  one  sixth  of  the  length, 

and  the  depth  one  tenth. 
The  Nelson — The  breadth  is  one  fourth  of  the 

length,  and  the  depth  short  of  one  ninth. 
The  British  Queen — The  breadth  is  one  sixth  of 

the  length,  and  the  depth  more  than  one  eighth. 

Now,  as  it  is  clearly  impossible  that  a  vessel  of 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  ark  could  be  oth- 
erwise than  a  floating  vessel,  designed  entirely  for 
perfectly  still  waters,  we  have  supposed  it  to  be 
flat-bottomed  and  straight-Bided  ;  both  as  making  it 
the  more  buoyant  and  as  giving  to  it  the  greatest 
capacity.  It  was  devoid  of  all  sailing  properties ; 
had  neither  rigging  nor  rudder ;  its  build  was  sim- 
ply that  of  a  huge  float,  to  all  outward  appearance 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  the  waves, 
liable  to  be  drifted  or  driven  about  according  as 
currents  or  winds  for  the  time  prevailed ;  but,  as 
we  shall  show,  the  ark  could  not,  for  a  moment, 
have  been  subjected  to  the  influence  of  either 
winds  or  tides.  The  extraordinary  length  of  the 
ark  proves,  at  once,  the  miraculous  power  that 
was,  at  every  moment,  in  exercise  for  its  preserva- 
tion :  since  no  vessel  of  the  ark's  proportions  could 
naturally  live  for  an  hour  in  disturbed  waters ;  the 
very  first  wave  that  rose  would  inevitably  break  its 
back  and  rend  it  entirely  asunder ;  nor,  with  all 
our  experience  in  ship  building,  would  it  be  possi- 
ble to  construct  a  vessel  of  the  ark's  proportions 
and  to  navigate  it  from  Dover  to  Calais  in  rough 
weather — the  least  swell  of  the  ocean,  by  raising 
one  end  and  depressing  the  other,  would  break  it 
in  the  middle  and  cause  it  to  founder ;  nor  could 
any  possible  contrivance  or  ingenuity  of  construc- 
tion prevent  this  consequence,  and  the  clear  and 
just  conclusion  therefore  is,  that  the  ark  floated  in 
perfectly  still  waters;  and,  that  whatever  might 
be  the  agitation  of  the  great  deep  when  its  foun- 
tains were  broken  up,  or  whatever  the  force  of  the 
currents  as  the  seas  kept  advancing  and  gaining  on 
the  land,  jei  must  the  waters  around  the  ark,  and 
for  a  considerable  distance,  of  necessity  have  been 
Jalm  and  still ;  not  a  wave  could  have  rolled  near 


it — not  a  ripple  could  have  been  broken  against  it 
— not  a  breath  of  wind  could  have  blown  upon  it, 
nor  could  the  currents  have  drifted  it;  the  ark 
floated,  and  merely  floated,  on  the  smoothest  wa- 
ters, at  a  time  when  the  ocean  was  heaving  and 
swelling  and  rolling  onward  furiously  upon  the 
land  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
feet  additional  in  depth  each  day  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  days  together.  Around  the  ark,  how- 
ever, those  ocean  waves  found  a  barrier  impossible 
to  be  passed :  it  was  as  if  the  finger  of  the  Al- 
mighty had  drawn  a  line  upon  the  waters  around 
it,  and  had  then  said  to  the  ocean  what  he  declared 
to  Job  he  did  once  say  to  it :  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou 
come,  but  no  further ;  and  here  shalt  thy  proud 
waves  be  stayed,"  (Job  xxxviii.  11 :)  and  the 
Psalmist  would  seem  to  have  alluded  to  this  sub- 
ject in  Psalm  xcii.,  where  he  says — "The  floods 
are  risen — the  floods  lift  up  their  waves :  the  waves 
of  the  sea  are  mighty,  and  rage  horribly ;  but  yet 
the  Lord  who  dwelleth  on  high  is  mightier ;"  and 
certainly  his  might  was  shown  on  this  occasion ;  for, 
raging  as  the  ocean  then  did,  and  as  it  never  since 
has  done,  and  pouring  its  mighty  body  of  waters, 
every  succeeding  wave  gaining  in  height  upon  the 
preceding,  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty  turned  them  all 
aside  to  hasten  onward  elsewhere  to  their  work 
and  mission  of  destruction,  and  the  ark  remained  as 
motionless  and  undisturbed  as  though  resting  on 
dry  land.  And  if  the  very  peculiar  construction 
of  the  ark  had  not  made  such  a  conclusion  inevita- 
ble, the  purpose  for  which  it  was  built  would  have 
proved  that  such  was  the  fact ;  for,  had  the  ark 
pitched  in  the  least  from  the  swell  of  the  waves,  or 
rolled  at  all  from  side  to  side  under  the  influence 
of  the  wind,  which,  from  its  great  length  and  little 
width,  it  must  most  distressingly  have  done,  the 
whole  world  of  animals  therein  contained  could  not 
have  kept  their  footing  :  of  very  necessity,  there- 
fore, a  dead  calm  must  have  prevailed  around  the 
ark  during  the  whole  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
days  that  it  was  floating  on  the  waters. 

The  dimensions  of  the  ark  being  given,  it  would 
not  be  impossible  so  to  plan  out  its  supposed  con- 
struction as  to  determine  with  tolerable  accuracy 
the  quantity  of  timber  it  would  require.  A  practi- 
cal ship-builder  would  be  able,  by  a  close  and  care- 
ful calculation,  to  ascertain  it  with  something  like 
a  tolerable  approximation  to  the  truth.  As  to  the 
timber  itself,  it  was  of  no  value ;  but  the  labor  of 
collecting  it  together  and  preparing  it  must  have 
been  very  great,  and  no  more  was  used,  we  may 
reasonably  suppose,  than  was  essentially  necessary 
for  its  construction.  We  have  therefore  calcu- 
lated for  the  vessel  the  quantity  only  of  timber  that 
seemed  indispensable,  and  have  supposed  in  the 
calculation  that  the  ark  was  divided  into  three  sto- 
ries and  was  roofed  over,  and  that  to  two  fifths  of 
its  height  it  was  doubly  boarded  with  a  layer  of 
asphalte  between,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  hold 
of  the  vessel  was  in  like  manner  boarded  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  the  fresh  water ;  and  without  de- 
tailing the  general  plan,  or  working  out  the  many 
details  and  measurements  of  its  several  parts,  our 
calculation  would  give  about  345,000  cubic  feet  of 
timber  for  the  complement  that  would  be  required  : 
this  at  fifty  feet  per  load  would  give  4,900  loads; 
and  as  the  largest  trees  would  be  the  easiest  worked 
and  were  then  in  the  greatest  abundance,  under 
five  hundred  trees  of  ten  load  in  each  would  be  the 
whole  quantity  needed.  However,  it  would  seem 
to  be  impossible  to  build  the  ark  without  raisin?  a 
scaffold  around  it ;  this  could  not  be  less  than  fifty 
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feet  high,  nor  less  in  length  when  measured  round 
thin  1,300  feet,  and  would  probably  require  28,000 
cubic  feet,  or  600  loads  of  timber :  thus  the  ut- 
most of  the  builders*  needs  might  not  exceed  550 
trees. 

Again :  from  the  dimensions  of  the  ark  being  so 
accurately  given,  we  are  able  to  calculate  with  tol- 
erable correctness  its  actual  capacity,  deducting 
from  the 

Lf'«th  of  547ft  47ft.  lor  partitions  &c.,  leaves  60011.  clear  space. 

Wifth  .  .  91  .  11 80 

Hr>hL .  .  54  .    4  .  for  joists  Ac 50 

Then 600  by  80  by  50=2,000,000 

Thus,  though  the  ark  occupied  a  space  equal  in 
its  external  measurements  to  547  by  91  by  54  =» 
•2,GS7,958  cubic  feet,  yet  the  actual  internal  clear 
space  for  stowage  would  be  only  2,000,000  cubic 
feet. 

The  capacity  of  the  ark  being  thus  ascertained, 
the  next  proper  subject  for  inquiry  would  be,  what 
did  it  contain  ?  But  the  question  is  undoubtedly 
that  one  which  is  the  most  difficult  to  answer  of  all 
that  are  connected  with  the  subject,  since  to  an- 
swer it  aright  requires  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
habits,  the  size,  and  the  food  of  every  creature  that 
exists — of  every  beast,  bird,  and  reptile  that  now 
lives  on  the  earth. 

Nor  would  even  this  knowledge  be  sufficient; 
for  so  multiplied  are  the  variety  of  the  genera  in 
almost  ail  the  orders  of  aves  and  mammalia,  that 
the  most  discriminating  judgment  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  what  was  the  parent  stock — the  origi- 
nal species  of  the  whole  family  ;  and  to  thiB  must 
be  added  the  fullest  and  most  correct  information 
of  the  kind  and  the  quantity  of  food  every  living 
thing  would  require  for  a  whole  year'B  subsistence. 
It  is  evident  that  knowledge  to  this  extent  is  in  no 
man's  possession  :  by  possibility  the  day  may  come 
ttbeo  the  greater  part  of  all  these  facts  will  be 
known ;  but  that  day  is  not  yet  come.  Every  year, 
indeed,  adds  something  to  our  information  on  the 
subject — every  year  new  animals  are  met  with,  and 
especially  in  every  new  land  discovered ;  but  the 
habits  of  many  that  have  long  been  classed  are  still 
but  Tery  imperfectly  known,  and  our  whole  knowl- 
edge is  far  too  deficient  and  imperfect  for  our  pres- 
ent purpose,  which  is  to  prove  what  animals  must 
hare  entered  with  Noah  into  the  ark. 

There  are  many  perplexing  circumstances,  also, 
in  connexion  with  the  present  location  and  distribu- 
tion of  particular  animals,  those  of  the  new  world 
being  almost  entirely  of  different  families  to  those 
in  the  old ;  those  in  New  Holland  having  not  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  any  found  elsewhere— 
vnch  for  instance  as  the  ormthorhynchus  and  the 
oppossom ;  the  first  named  is  a  quadruped  covered 
with  fur  and  suckling  its  young;  yet  it  is  web- 
footed,  has  a  bill  like  a  duck,  and  is  oviparous.  In 
vain  shall  we  look  for  a  type  of  this  creature  in  any 
other  country,  and  yet  other  countries  have  their 
own  peculiar  and  distinct  races  as  exclusively  to 
themselves.  It  seems,  consequently,  hopeless  to 
expect  that  a  subject  so  extensive  and  so  difficult 
of  attainment  should  ever  perfectly  be  cleared  up : 
thousands  of  years  have  passed  away  since  the  ark 
poored  forth  its  living  thousands  to  replenish  the 
earth,  and  yet  we  know  not  to  this  day  what  the 
ark  preserved — all  is  with  us  on  this  subject  wild 
and  vague  conjecture  :  the  knowledge  of  the  last 
century  would  be  called  ignorance  in  this;  500 
birds  were  classed  by  Ray,  and  5,000  since  by  La- 
tham; the  once  known  5,000  fishes  are  now  in- 
creased to  8,000 ;  and  of  the  insects,  of  which  until 


lately  so  little  was  known,  there  are  now  known 
and  classed  100,000 ! — and  it  is  supposed  that  this 
is  scarcely  a  tenth  of  the  whole  number  actually 
existing.  The  subject  indeed  seems  exhaustless, 
and  would  appear  to  defy  all  our  powers  to  grasp 
it ;  the  discoveries  of  to-day  overthrow  all  our  cal- 
culations and  conclusions  of  yesterday ;  and  did  we 
need  anything  perfectly  to  convince  us  of  the 
worthlessness  of  all  merely  human  speculations 
upon  such  subjects,  it  would  be  the  difficulties 
which  surround  us  at  this,  the  first  stage  of  it.  We 
ask  the  question,  for  what  was  the  ark  prepared? 
And  we  quote  from  Scripture  the  answer,  "  For 
the  twos  and  the  sevens  of  all  flesh  wherein  is  the 
breath  of  life" — and  there  ends  our  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  What  those  twos  were,  and  what 
those  sevens  were,  we  cannot  say ;  so  far  as  the 
Scriptures  have  revealed  facts,  just  so  far  do  we 
make  our  proofs  good ;  but  where  they  cease  to 
explain,  there  we  cease  to  comprehend ;  and  the 
more  we  search  into  thiB  subject,  and  the  more 
earnestly  we  strive  to  understand  it,  the  more  cer- 
tainly are  we  forced  to  the  same  acknowledgment 
of  the  Psalmist,  and  to  say,  "  Such  knowledge  is 
too  wonderful  for  me,  I  cannot  attain  to  it  !*' 

Where  was  the  ark  built  t 

No  direct  answer  would  seem  possible  to  this . 
question  :  nor,  from  our  dearth  of  facts,  have  we  • 
any  other  resource  than  to  surmise  and  speculate 
and  conjecture.    Had  but  the  site  of  Eden  been 

Eerfectly  known  to  us,  all  the  probabilities  would  • 
ave  tended  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  district 
where  Eden  was ;  for  it  seems  reasonable  and  natu- 
ral that  the  children  of  Seth  should  have  remained) 
in  the  neighborhood  of  their  grandfather  Adam, 
and  that  Adam  himself  should  have  wandered  no  • 
further  from  Eden  than  stern  necessity  compelled 
him.    Of  Cain,  we  are  expressly  told  that  he  did 
withdraw  from  the  neighborhood  of  his  father,  to  • 
the  land  of  Nod,  which  was  eastward  of  Eden  ; 
and  as  nothing  similar  is  recorded  of  Seth  or  his 
descendants,  that  they  also  went  out  from  the  pres- 
ence of  their  father,  and  as  we  can  imagine  no  mo- 
tive with  them  for  any  distant  migrations,  it  seems, 
most  reasonable  to  conclude  that  all  Seth's  descend- - 
ants,  until  Noah's  time,  did  remain  in  or  near  to  the" 
district  of  their  father  Adam,  wherever  that  wae». 
The  site  of  Eden,  therefore,  could  it  be  correctly, 
ascertained,  would  greatly  aid  us  to  a  right  dectr 
sion  of  this  question :  but  ascertained  it  probably, 
never  will  be,  since  there  seems  to  be  no  spot  im 
the  world  answering  to  the  description  which  the  • 
Scriptures  give  of  it ;  and  if  it  was  not  one  among 
many  other  purposes  of  the  deluge  to  destroy,  to 
make  desolate,  or  to  render  it  impossible  to  recog- 
nize the  site  even,  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  yet  its 
destruction  seemed  to  be  an  almost  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  deluge ;  before,  therefore,  we  could  * 
offer  even  a  rational  conjecture  as  to  the  locality 
of  Eden,  it  would  seem  necessary  to  consider  what 
changes  the  flood  might  or  must  have  produced  on 
the  earth's  surface. 

Two  agencies  were  in  operation  to  produce 
great  changes  :  first,  the  weight  of  water,  miles  in 
depth  upon  land  that  had  never  before  been  sub- 
jected to  a  greater  pressure  than  that  of.  the  atmos- 
phere ;  and  secondly,  the  continual  current  of  such 
an  accumulation  of  oceans  that  for  months  together 
rolled  in  upon  the  land.  As  to  the  first  of  these, 
two  consequences  would  follow  from  the  weight 
and  pressure  of  the  ocean ;  the  earth  would  be 
thoroughly  saturated,  so  far  as  what  is  called  its 
surface  was  concerned ;  from  its  long  continued 
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immersion  under  water,  combined  with  the  extreme 
pressure  of  that  water,  its  surface  must  in  conse- 
quence have  become  everywhere  of  a  mud-like  con- 
sistence ;  numerous  landslips  would  follow  ;  masses 
of  mountains  would  slide  down  into  the  valleys,  as 
they  are  continually  doing  in  Switzerland  to  this 
day,  and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  eveTy  year 
after  heavy  and  continued  rains.  The  course  of 
rivers  would  in  consequence  be  turned,  and  into 
new  channels  :  what  were  before  plains  would  be- 
come lakes ;  and  what  were  before  lakes,  being 
filled  up  with  the  debris  of  mountains,  would  be- 
come plains.  And  while  the  waters  were  thus 
extensively  operating  on  the  surface  in  obliterating 
the  old  landmarks,  and  in  undermining  and  toppling 
down  the  old  mountains,  they  were  as  extensively 
at  work  in  many  places  beneath  the  surface  in  ele- 
vating new  mountains  in  their  stead  ;  for,  from  the 
thorough  soaking  of  the  earth,  volcanic  fires  would 
1)6  lighted  up,  water  being  the  great  exciting  agent 
in  volcanoes  in  all  cases,  and  their  fury  and  vio- 
lence would  be  tenfold  increased  in  this  case  by  the 
♦jKtreme  weight  of  water  upon  them.  It  is  pre- 
cisely under  pressure  of  this  kind  that  molten  lava, 
as  ii  cools,  crystallizes  into  granite  ;  and,  as  there 
can  be  no  volcanoes  very  distant  from  the  ocean  or 
some  inland  sea,  the  extinct  volcanoes  we  now 
meet  with  in  the  middle  of  continents  were  proba- 
bly first  called  into  exercise  by  the  waters  of  the 
delude,  and  when  that  water  was  withdrawn  they 
would  naturally  expire.  Nor  is  the  mere  pressure 
on  the  earth  from  the  weight  of  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  to  be  overlooked,  while  enumerating  the 
causes  which  must  have  produced  great  changes  in 
its  surface.  The  waters,  to  have  risen  fifteen 
cubits  above  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  must  have 
rolled  miles  deep  over  many  of  the  plains  and  val- 
leys, and  the  dislocations  and  the  rendings  of  the 
earth's  surface  must,  from  this  cause  alone,  have 
been  tremendous.  The  result  of  some  very  simple 
experiments,  not  long  since  made,  will  prove  this. 
A  wine  bottle,  well  corked  but  empty,  when  sunk 
in  the  ocean  to  the  depth  of  a  hundred  fathoms, 
burst  from  the  pressure  of  the  waters  above  it. 
Another  filled  with  fresh  water  and  well  corked, 
when  it  had  descended  two  hundred  fathoms,  had 
the  cork  driven  in  and  reversed,  all  the  fresh  water 
was  forced  out,  and  salt  water  was  in  its  place 
forced  in.  Another,  filled  with  highly  rectified 
spirits,  burst  at  the  depth  of  four  hundred  fathoms ; 
and  cylindrical  copper  tubes  were  crushed  quite 
flat  at  the  depth  of  three  hundred  fathoms ;  and 
when  the  whole  of  the  earth's  surface  was  sub- 
jected, for  months  together,  to  a  pressure  of  water 
of  twenty  times  greater  power  to  crush  than  this, 
it  might  reasonably  be  concluded  that  very  exten- 
sive alterations  and  no  Utile  destruction  would  fol- 
low ;  and  that  from  the  combined  operation  of 
these  causes,  and  of  many  others  similar  in  their 
effects  to  these,  the  land  of  Eden  would  not  and 
could  not  be  found  answering  to  the  description 
which  the  Scriptures  give  of  it.  To  conjecture 
therefore,  and  soberly,  is  all  apparently  that  we 
can  do  ;  and  if  we  might  conjecture  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, we  should  fix  on  the  land  of  Armenia  for  the 
site  of  Eden  and  the  habitation  of  Noah.  The  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  Eden  in  the  Scrip- 
tural account  of  it  aTe  its  four  rivers ;  and  perhaps 
even  these,  in  this  district,  and  notwithstanding  all 
the  subsequent  changes,  we  may  yet  be  able  to 
trace  out ;  for  if  that  river  which  has  ever  been 
known,  so  far  as  history  extends,  by  the  name  of 
Euphrates  was  the  Euphrates  of  Eden,  then  Pison 


would  be  the  old  Cyrus  river,  now  the  Kur,  which 
runs  into  the  Caspian ;  Gihon  would  be  the  old 
Tigris,  compassing,  however,  not  the  modern  Ethi- 
opia but  the  ancient  Mesopotamia  ;  Hiddekel  would 
be  the  old- Araxes,  now  the  Aras,  which  runs  east- 
ward into  the  Caspian  ;  and  Euphrates  would  be 
the  old  Euphrates ;  and  this  supposition ,  that 
Armenia  was  the  land  of  the  patriarchs,  is  rather 
strengthened  than  otherwise  by  the  fact  that  the 
Mount  Ararat  upon  which  the  ark  rested  was  in 
the  centre  of  this  district. 

From  the  best  examination  we  can  make  of  the 
land  of  Armenia,  from  geological  and  other  maps 
that  give  in  detail  the  sources  and  course  of  its 
rivers,  and  the  range  and  elevation  of  its  moun- 
tains, we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  Kasse 
Dagh  mountain,  which  is  east  of  Erzeroum  and 
west  of  Ararat,  arose  at  the  deluge  from  the  site 
of  the  garden  of  Eden  ;  and  that,  before  the  deluge 
called  that  volcanic  range  into  existence,  the  whole 
of  Armenia  westward  of  Ararat  was  a  plain  ;  and 
that  the  river  that  went  out  of  Eden  and  thence 
parted  into  four  heads,  had,  before  the  elevation  of 
the  Kusse  Dagh  and  Erivan  ranges,  its  source  in 
mount  Ararat,  and  would  thence  naturally  flow  in 
the  direction  which  the  four  rivers  still  take — north, 
east,  west,  and  south,  exactly  as  the  Scriptures 
state  they  did  once  flow.  It  so  happens  that  an 
able  observer  and  naturalist  has  lately  visited  this 
district,  and  his  notes  upon  it  prove  that  very  ex- 
tensive changes  have  been  made  on  it,  both  by 
waters  above  and  volcanic  fires  beneath.  He  de- 
scribes this  portion  of  the  Taurus  range  as  present- 
ing to  view  "  powerful  dykes  of  diallage  rock  and 
euphoticles,"  both  volcanic  productions ;  and  that 
extensive  beds  of  altered  limestone,  jaspers,  and 
sand-stones,  have  been  traversed,  disrupted,  and 
tilted  up  or  overthrown  by  these  dykes,  which, 
whenever  they  appear,  appear  to  have  broken  up 
the  beds  of  the  surrounding  rocks  and  altered  their 
character  (p.  271 ;)  he  represents  the  district  as 
well  wooded,  (p.  24,)  the  forest  trees  being  pine, 
oak,  chesnut,  ash,  beech,  maple,  plane  :  here  are 
also  rich  copper  mines,  yielding  yearly  two  and  a 
fourth  millions  of  pounds  (p.  273  ;)  bitumen  and 
boulders  of  native  iron  in  abundance  were  seen 
laying  about,  some  of  which  measured  three 
feet  in  length  and  one  and  a  half  in  thickness  (p. 
285.) 

Thus,  so  far  as  the  materials  and  the  natural 
productions  would  go,  the  country  north  or  south 
of  the  Hamaran  range  of  Taurus  would  supply  all 
that  was  necessary  for  the  building  and  equipment 
of  a  fleet ;  and  if  it  was  from  this  district  that  Noah 
drew  his  stores,  he  must  have  found  all  things 
ready  to  his  hand  and  provided  for  him  in  the 
greatest  profusion. 

As  to  the  description  of  timber  used  by  Noah  in 
the  building  of  the  ark  it  would  be  useless  to  offer 
a  single  conjecture.  What  was  Gopher- wood 
seems  never  to  have  been  since  known  :  the  Sep- 
tuagint  translators  clearly  knew  nothing  about  it : 
they  refrain  even  from  naming  it,  and  merely  de- 
describe  it  as  h'Xmv  Tfr^aytuiwr— four-sided  or 
squared  timber.  Had  the  wood  been  Cyprus  wood, 
as  some  commentators  have  supposed,  there  seems 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  at  once  so 
called,  as  it  is  by  the  Septuagint  writers  in  Can- 
ticles i.  14. 

The  English  translators  say  that  the  ark  had 
"three  stories  "  and  so  probably  it  had ;  but  the 
word  "  stories"  is  not  in  the  original  Hebrew,  nor 
in  the  Greek  Septuagint.    The  "  rooms"  also  of 
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the  English  Torsion  are  in  the  Hebrew  literally 
11  oesto,"  as  they  are  in  the  roootag  of  the  Greek 
transit tiao,  and  roaoiat  would  imply  separate  berths 
or  dens  for  the  carnivorous  animals  ana  distinct  en- 
closures far  all  others. 

The  "window"  of  the  sixteenth  Terse,  is 
"  mffwtyw"  in  the  Septnagint,  a  word  which 
convey?  no  very  distinct  meaning,  probably  be- 
ctose  the  Hebrew  word  was  in  itself  difficult  to 
be  understood ;  whilst  in  chap.  viii.  6,  the  win- 
dow in  the  English  version  is  &vod*  in  the  Sep- 
turinl 

But  there  is  a  difference  of  some  moment  be- 
tween the  English  version  and  the  Septnagint 
bdoo  the  subject  of  clean  and  unclean  fowls.  The 
English  version  speaks  in  chap.  vii.  2,  of  every 
dean  beast  by  sevens,  and  of  beasts  not  clean  by 
twos,  and  of  fowls  also  of  the  air  by  sevens ;  but 
the  Septnagint  says— 

tot  xnjrw  tw  mo^oqwv,  tTrra,  tTira 
pq dvo,  dvo 

And  in  the  third  verse — 

xmr  ntmrerr  t«w  Ma&aqav,  t7rra}  «7rra 
HI dvo,  dvo 

ind  subsequently,  in  chap.  viii.  20,  the  English 
vosioo  seems  in  itself  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  the 
Septnagint  by  saying— and  by  thus  making  ex- 
pressly a  distinction — that  Noah  took,  upon 
coming  out  of  the  ark,  of  every  clean  fowl  as  of 
erery  clean  beast,  and  offered  them  up  for  a  burnt 
offering. 

The  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  fowls 
being  thus  made  upon  their  going  out  of  the  ark, 
a  seems  reasonable  to  suppose,  with  the  Septua- 
gim,  that  it  was  made  upon  their  going  into  it ; 
tod  in  the  enumeration  of  the  unclean  fowls  we 
stall  in  consequence  limit  the  number  admitted  to  a 
pair  each :  they  are,  however,  but  few,  and  are  all 
rapacious. 

who  could  have  been  the  builders  of  the 

ark! 

Noah  and  his  three  sons  manifestly  could  not 
hire  built  it  alone  and  unassisted ;  and,  as  to  hir- 
ing laborers  in  those  days,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  any  man  could  be  in  so  impoverished  a  con- 
dition as  to  desire  to  labor  for  hire  ;  with  the  whole 
earth  before  him  to  choose  his  possession  upon, 
every  one  must  have  had  such  abundance  of  his 
own  that  poverty  would  seem  impossible  to  any  ; 
ad,  as  to  Yolnntary  labor,  all  who  then  lived 
vemed  to  have  regarded  the  building  of  the  ark  as 
an  act  of  fanaticism  and  folly ;  and  what  they  de- 
nied and  despised  they  would  scarcely  have  volun- 
teered their  labor  to  complete.  Perhaps  the  real 
fat  was,  that  as  Noah  was  the  acknowledged  head 
aod  chief  of  all  the  families  and  tribes  descended 
from  Seth,  they  who  did  not  respect  the  patriarch's 
work  and  warning  might  have  respected  him  as 
fair  patriarchal  head,  and  at  times  have  given  their 
willing  aid  to  what  they  would  still  account  as  a 
monument  of  the  patriarch's  religious  folly  or  of  his 
poandteas  fears. 

Many  were  the  hands,  however,  that  by  some 
*rt  of  persuasion  or  other,  it  is  quite  certain,  must 
btve  been  got  to  work  together  in  framing  and 
Mding  so  huge  and  so  wonderful  a  structure  as 
|ke  ark  was,  and  in  raising  and  fixing  in  their 
tt*Bil  places,  and  to  the  height  of  thirty,  forty, 
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and  fifty  feet,  timbers  that  must,  in  the  far  greater 
proportion,  have  been  tons  in  weight. 

The  time  employed  in  building  the  ark  may  be 
assigned  to  any  period  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years.  Noah  is  reported  as  Hye  hundred 
years  old  before  any  mention  of  the  ark  was  made, 
and  he  entered  into  it  in  his  six  hundredth  year  : 
or  chap.  iii.  6,  may,  as  some  think,  have  reference 
to  the  time  allowed  to  the  world  for  repentance  be- 
tween the  first  communication  made  to  Noah  re- 
specting the  ark  and  his  final  entrance  into  it. 
The  Lord  said,  "  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive 
with  man,  yet  his  days  shall  be  an  hundred  and 
twenty  years."  This  application  of  the  words  has 
certainly  the  merit  of  making  them  the  more  defi- 
nite ana  comprehensible. 

We  have  hitherto  reasoned  upon  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  ark  on  the  most  natural 
suppositions,  and  rather  upon  what  was  probable 
than  what  was  possible ;  but  the  fact  must  have 
been  that  Noah  was  miraculously  aided  at  every 
stage  of  the  proceeding,  from  the  laying  down  of 
the  first  timber  until  he  was  himself  inclosed  within 
the  ark.  Nor  does  it  diminish  anything  of  the  faith 
of  Noah,  of  his  confidence  in  God,  or  of  his  ad- 
mirable obedience  to  the  very  extraordinary  com- 
mand he  had  received,  that  he  was  guided  continu- 
ally, and  at  every  step  of  his  duty,  instructed,  by 
the  Divine  Mind.  Though  Noah  was  the  builder, 
God  was  the  Designer ;  for  by  no  possibility  could 
Noah  have  obtained  the  experience  necessary  for 
building  such  a  vessel,  and  especially  for  such  a 
purpose  :  he,  probably,  had  never  seen  the  ocean, 
and  could  have  had  no  knowledge  of  the  number  of 
animals  he  was  to  provide  for,  or  of  the  quantity 
and  description  of  food  they  would  each  and  aU 
daily  need.  Thus,  in  all  things  he  must  have  been 
taught  of  God  continually  what  to  do ;  for  no  one 
but  God  could  know  what  living  things  were  on 
the  earth,  and  he  alone  knew  which  were  to  be 
preserved,  and  at  what  time  they  would  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  ark  and  when  dismissed  from  it. 
Noah  knew  nothing,  probably,  of  this  until  the 
time  came — until  the  animals  began  of  themselves 
to  enter  into  the  ark  under  God's  guidance :  he 
must,  therefore,  have  received  instructions  direct 
from  God  as  to  the  quantity  and  variety  of  food — 
such  as  maize,  rice,  corn,  pulse,  barley,  hay, 
straw,  &c,  and  the  quantity  of  water  so  many 
creatures  would  tor  more  4han  a  year  require. 
There  was  nothing  natural,  therefore,  in  Noah's 
proceeding,  except  in  the  lahor  of  his  hands. 

The  ark,  in  all  its  details,  in  all  its  interior 
arrangements,  must  have  been  designed  by  the 
Divine  Mind,  equally  with  its  outward  form  and 
dimensions :  all  that  Noah  could  do  was  to  woTk 
out  the  orders  he  had  received  :  he  could  of  him- 
self know  nothing,  plan  nothing,  contrive  nothing ; 
but  was  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  to 
build  up  that  which  God  designed.  It  was  the 
mind  of  God,  not  the  mind  of  Noah,  that  planned 
it,  as  it  was  the  power  of  God,  not  any  power  in 
Noah,  that  brought  all  the  animals  and  birds  and 
reptiles  of  the  earth  to  enter  it. 

For  a  summary  of  what  concerns  the  ark,  we 
would,  therefore,  state  the  following  facts  and  offer 
the  following  conjectures. 

That  it  was  built  north  of  Taurus,  in  Armenia ; 
that  it  was  535  feet  long,  87  feet  broad,  and  52 
feet  deep ;  that  it  required  about  245,000  cubic 
feet  of  timber;  that  its  capacity  was  2,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  clear  space ;  that  it  was  commenced 
about  a.m.  1556,  ana  completed  a.m.  1656. 
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Noah  entered  the  ark  on  the 
10th  day  of  2nd  month,  an- 
swering to  oar 

The  rain  began  to  fall  17th 
of  3d  month,  answering  to 


} 


26th  October 

2d  November 

12th  December. 
30th  March. 

1st  April. 
11th  June. 


21at  July. 

28th  July. 
4th  August. 

16th  September. 

>  10th  November. 


} 


our      ........ 

And  continued  to  fall  40  days, 
answering  to  our    .... 

The  ark  grounded  17th  of  7th 
month,  answering  to  our  .     . 

The  waters  began  to  abate  150 
days  after  2d  November',  an- 
swering to  our 

73  days  afterwards — 1st  of  10th 
month — tops  of  mountains 
seen,  answering  to  our     .     . 

40  days  after  the  window 
was  opened,  answering  to 
our 

In  seven  days  again  opened, 
answering  to  our    .... 

In  seven  days  later  again 
opened,  answering  to  our 

The  covering  of  the  ark  re- 
moved 1st  of  1st  month,  an- 
swering to  our 

The  earth  dried  27th  of  2nd 
month,  answering  to  our  .     . 

The  foregoing  dates  are  given  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  original  civil  year  of  the  Hebrews 
began  on  the  16th  of  September,  and  that  the 
number  and  the  length  of  their  months  were  as 
under  :— 

Inchtsire. 

16th  Sept.  to  16th 

Oct. 
17th  Oct.   to   15th 

Nov. 
16th  Nov.  to   15th 

Dec. 
16th  Dec.  to   13th 

Jan. 
14th  Jan.  to    12th 

Feb. 
13th   Feb.  to  13th 

March. 
14th  March  to  12th 

April. 
13th  April  to  11th 

May. 
12th  May  to   10th 

June. 
11th  June    to    9th 

July. 
10th    July    to    8th 

Aug. 
9th  August  to  6th 

Sept. 

The  Jewish  year,  being  a  lunar  year,  consisted 
only  of  354  days,  and  required  a  month  of  thirty 
days  to  be  added  every  third  year,  which  was 
usually  introduced  between  the  months  Adar  fend 
Abib. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  above  computation  of  dates 
that  the  ark  grounded  on  the  17th  of  the  7th  month, 
(30th  of  March,)  and  that  the  waters  having  pre- 
vailed upon  the  earth  150  days,  calculating  from 
the  2d  of  November  when  the  rain  first  fell,  began 
from  the  date  of  the  150  to  abate ;  the  ark,  there- 
fore, grounded  when  the  waters  were  at  their 
utmost  height,  and  a  day  or  two  previous  to  their 
ebb,  or  their  return  to  their  place  again  ;  but  the 


Month. 

Day*. 

1st, 

Tisri, 

30 

»d, 

Bull  Marchesvan 

,29 

3d, 

Chisleu, 

30 

4th, 

Thebeth, 

29 

5th, 

Sebat, 

30 

6th, 

Adar, 

29 

7th, 

Nisan  or  Abib 

30 

8th, 

Ijar  or  Zif, 

29 

9th, 

Sivan, 

30 

10th, 

Thammu*, 

29 

11th, 

Ab, 

30 

12th, 

Elul, 

29 

waters  at  their  utmost  height  were  fifteen  cubits 
upwards.  But  upwards  of  what !  is  the  question 
— of  the  highest  point  of  land  we  may  naturally 
conclude ;  therefore,  as  fifteen  cubits  is  twenty-six 
feet,  the  ark  drew  twenty-six  when  afloat  and 
burdened — i.e.,  very  nearly  half  its  height,  which 
agrees  with  the  draught  of  all  large  vessels  when 
fully  manned  and  stored.  This  fact  was  by  no 
means  an  unimportant  one  to  ascertain,  since 
nothing  satisfactory  could  be  determined  upon  in 
reference  to  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  ark, 
and  to  that  portion  of  it  which  the  animals  would 
be  likely  to  occupy,  till  the  ark's  draught  was 
proved,  which  the  above  enumeration  of  Scripture 
dates  seem  distinctly  to  point  out. 

These  dates  also  furnish  the  means  of  calculating 
with  great  exactness  the  rate  per  day  of  the  rising 
and  subsidence  of  the  waters.  If  the  ark  grounded 
in  twenty-six  feet  of  water,  and  if  Little  Ararat, 
being  13,100  feet  high,  was  of  equal  height  with 
the  other  mountains  around  it,  and  the  tops  of 
these  mountains  were  seen  seventy-three  days  sub- 
sequently, the  waters  must  have  subsided  during 
those  seventy-three  days  at  the  rate  of  forty-two 
feet  five  inches  each  day ;  and  as  the  summit  of 
Ararat  is  nearly  three  miles  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  or  rather  15,390  feet,  and  the  earth  was 
dried  by  the  10th  of  November,  the  waters  sub- 
sided those  15,390  feet  in  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  days,  which  is  on  an  average  of  very  nearly 
one  hundred  feet  per  day  :  or  calculating  their  fall 
from  the  summit  of  Little  Ararat,  they  subsided 
13,100  feet  in  eighty-one  days,  which  is  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  feet  each  day. 

It  is  a  subject  certainly  fruitful  of  conjectures, 
and  is  one  upon  which  probably  nothing  out  con- 
jectures can  be  offered,  that  the  whole  of  the  ani- 
mals remained  enclosed  in  the  ark  so  long  after  any 
apparent  necessity  for  their  remaining  there  had 
ceased.  The  dove  did  not  return  after  the  2d  of 
August,  and  yet  we  hear  of  neither  animals  nor 
biros  being  released  till  subsequently  to  the  10th 
of  November ;  and  yet  their  close  and  unnatural 
confinement  would  have  seemingly  rendered  their 
condition  out  of  the  ark  under  almost  every  circum- 
stance preferable,  since  they  must  for  those  three 
months  havo  been  living  on  dry  and  stale  food, 
while  the  new  was  springing  up  abundantly  around 
them :  their  water  had  been  confined  for  nine  or 
ten  months  in  the  hull  of  the  vessel,  while  innu- 
merable springs  of  fresh  water  were  running  from 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  on  whose  tops  they 
rested. 

It  might  at  first  sight  appear  a  question  specu- 
lative in  the  extreme  to  ask  where  did  the  waters 
of  the  deluge  come  from  t — In  what  direction  did 
they  flow  in  upon  the  land  1 — Where,  in  154  days, 
did  they  all  return?  But  the  truth  can  suffer  no 
injury  at  our  hands,  provided  we  keep  close  to  the 
Scripture  testimony,  and  reason  only  upon  facts 
which  are  open  to  every  inquirer  and  observer,  and 
offer  nothing  but  facts  as  grounds  of  all  our  con- 
jectural observations  upon  it. 

The  Scripture  testimony  of  the  deluge  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"  In  the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah's  life,  in 
the  2d  month,  the  17th  day  of  the  month,  the  same 
day  were  all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken 
up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened,  and 
the  rain  was  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty 
nights,  and  the  flood  was  forty  days  upon  the  earth, 
and  the  waters  increased  and  bare  up  the  ark,  and 
it  was  lifted  up  above  the  earth,  and  the  waters 
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prevailed  and  were  increased  greatly  upon  the 
earth,  and  the  ark  went  upon  the  face  of  the  waters, 
and  the  waters  prevailed  exceedingly  upon  the 
earth,  and  all  the  high  hills  that  were  under  the 
whole  heaven  were  covered ;  fifteen  cubits  up- 
wards did  the  waters  prevail,  and  the  mountains 
were  covered,  and  the  waters  prevailed  upon  the 
earth  one  hundred  and  fifty  days." 

As  a  specimen  of  descriptive  writing,  perhaps 
nothing  more  beautiful  than  this  is  to  be  met  with 
in  the  world.  Not  only  does  it  present  to  us  the 
ocean  rising,  but  the  ocean  continuing  to  rise,  till 
plains  and  hills  and  mountains,  one  after  another, 
are  hid  from  our  view,  and  of  all  that  was  once  the 
world  we  can  only  see  the  ark  floating  on  the  face 
of  the  waters.  The  description,  even  in  the  Eng- 
lish translation,  is  preeminently  striking  and  grand, 
aod  conveys  to  the  mind,  with  every  added  word, 
the  idea  of  the  gradual  and  continual  rise  of  the 
waters,  until  nothing  but  waters  are  seen. 

One  thing  is  clear  from  the  above  description — 
that  it  was  not  the  rain  that  fell,  that  alone  caused 
the  deluge ;  it  rained  forty  days,  during  which  the 
waters  increased  and  the  ark  floated ;  but  it  was 
after  the  rain  had  ceased  that  the  waters  increased 
greatly,  and  it  was  long  after  they  had  ceased  that 
the  waters  increased  exceedingly. 

But  we  are  told  that  not  only  were  the  windows 
of  heaven  opened,  but  that  all  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  were  broken  up.  We  know  nothing  of 
the  grounds  which  our  translators  had  for  the 
phrase — "windows  of  heaven:'1  the  marginal 
reading  is  "  flood-gates,"  and  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Septuagint  seem  equally  to  agree  in  the  word 
"cataract ;"  probably  we  are  to  understand  by  the 
expression  what  we  mean  by  saying  it  rained  in 
torrents.  To  the  "  fountains  of  the  great  deep" 
(at  xtfai  ti?£  afivoaov,)  we  are  evidently  to  look  as 
the  main  agent  of  the  deluge ;  but  what  are  we  to 
understand  by  the  u  fountains  of  the  great  deep?" 
The  root  for  ntjyai  is  in  Hebrew  ^  to  pour  out, 
to  he  diffused  ;  the  meaning  therefore  seems  to  be, 
that  the  waters  of  the  great  deep  were  poured  out 
of  their  beds  to  be  diffused  over  the  earth,  and 
erery  tact  that  we  are  in  possession  of,  in  connex- 
ion with  the  subject,  confirms  this  interpretation 
and  understanding  of  the  words. 

Now,  in  all  our  observations  upon  the  every-day 
occurrences  in  the  material  world,  we  invariably 
discern  that  Almighty  power  is  exercised  by  the 
simplest  means — that  the  Almighty  power  makes 
so  waste  of  power — that  it  is  not  creative  power  in 
exercise  one  day  for  some  especial  purpose,  and 
destroying  power  in  exercise  the  next,  to  get  rid  of 
that  which  it  had  but  just  created  ;  and,  applying 
this  reasoning  to  the  deluge,  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
waste  of  power  to  create  fresh  waters  when  the 
oceans  already  on  the  earth  are  far  more  than  the 
occasion  needs  ;  and  had  there  been  a  sudden  crea- 
tion of  waters  to  effect  the  flood,  there  must  have 
heen  also  a  sudden  destruction  of  them ;  but  to 
cause  the  waters  to  flow  five  miles  deep  upon  the 
land  needed  not  the  addition  of  a  single  drop  to  the 
oceans  now  surrounding  it. 

How  immediately,  for  instance,  would  a  second 
deloge  be  caused  if  the  present  velocity  of  the 
earth  round  its  own  axis  was  in  any  degree  dimin- 
ished; as  that  velocity  decreased,  the  influence  of 
the  moon  upon  the  water  would  be  increased,  and 
i  very  little  increase  of  the  moon's  influence  upon 
the  ocean  would  raise  the  tides  above  all  the  lands 
bow  tilled  and  inhabited  by  man.  The  whirl  of 
the  earth  round  its  axis,  in  twenty-four  hours,  car- 


ries all  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  round  with  it  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  thou- 
sand miles  an  hour,  which  is  a  velocity  so  great  as 
to  render  it  impossible  for  the  moon  to  exercise 
more  than  a  momentary  influence  upon  that  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  surface  which,  from  rotundity 
and  rotation,  is  brought  the  nearest  to  her.  Even 
with  the  present  velocity  the  influence  of  the  moon 
is  very  perceptible  in  the  two  great  oceans  that 
surround  the  globe  ;  they  roll  on  and  toil  after  her 
in  vain,  and  the  only  consequence  is  that  the  waters 
which  lie  directly  under  her  path,  and  therefore 
the  nearest  to  her,  are  always  raised  about  six  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  rest ;  but  they  are  hardly 
raised  by  their  nearer  proximity  to  her  at  one  mo- 
ment than  the  raising  force  is  diminished  at  the 
next  by  their  being  withdrawn  further  from  her, 
and  every  succeeding  instant  the  further  from  the 
direct  line  of  her  greatest  influence.  But  if  the 
earth  moved  with  that  velocity  that  would  allow 
the  moon  a  minute's  influence  upon  every  portion 
of  its  surface  instead  of  a  single  moment,  and  if 
that  moment's  influence  is  sufficient  to  raise  such  a 
mass  and  breadth  of  ocean  six  feet  in  height  above 
its  proper  level,  the  minute's  influence  would  raise 
them  in  a  ratio  that  would  leave  uncovered  by  the 
waves  no  spot  that  could  be  cultivated  by  man ;  the 
utmost  that  would  remain  would  be  peaks  of  hills 
and  sides  of  mountains  as  alone  inaccessible  to  the 
tides. 

We  do  not,  however,  raise  any  supposition  upon 
this  in  reference  to  the  deluge,  as  we  consider  it 
most  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  earth's 
velocity  was  diminished — the  planetary  motions 
disturbed — the  beautiful  symmetrical  movement  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  the  intricate  and  complicated 
actions  and  influences  which  every  planet  with  its 
satellite  exercises  over  and  with  the  other,  would 
be  all  deranged,  merely  to  draw  the  oceans  of  the 
earth  for  a  brief  time  from  their  beds — an  effect 
that  would  be  produced  from  far  simpler  causes ; 
besides,  even  had  such  a  supposition  been  raised, 
facts  and  evidences  innumerable  would  disprove  it ; 
for  the  stream  of  the  deluge  was  not  in  the  tract 
of  the  moon  ;  the  tidal  current  is  from  west  to 
east,  while  the  stream  of  the  deluge  was  from 
south  to  north.  We  must,  therefore,  look  to  other 
influences  or  to  other  agents,  and  perhaps  to  the 
law  of  gravitation  and  attraction,  by  which  all 
bodies,  liquid  or  solid,  are  governed. 

Newton's  words  are — "  Every  particle  of  matter 
in  the  universe  attracts  every  other  particle  with  a 
force  directly  proportioned  to  the  mass  (and  densi- 
ty) of  the  attracting  particle,  and  inversely  to  the 
square  of  the  distance  between  them ;"  and  the> 
Creator,  having  given  this  general  law  to  matter r 
may  have  applied  it  for  the  especial  purpose  of  the 
deluge  :  for  it  needed  no  more  than  a  temporary 
addition  to  this  power  somewhere,  on  some  one 
point  or  other  on  the  earth's  surface,  to  draw  the 
ocean  towards  that  point ;  and  if  a  greater  measure 
of  that  power  had  been  transferred  to  any  mass  of 
solid  matter  near  the  North  Poles — to  either  of  the 
islands,  for  instance,  of  Nova  Zembla  or  Spitsber- 
gen— precisely  such  a  flood  as  the  Scriptures  speak 
of  would  be  produced,  and  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  would  be  drawn  in  the  exact 
direction  in  which  they  would  seem  to  have  flown. 
How  increased  attraction  could  be  in  force  without 
increased  density  we  know  not :  it  cannot  be  other- 
wise  than  a  hidden  mystery  to  us.  As  to  the 
means  resorted  to  to  produce  the  deluge,  and  the 
material  agents  employed,  nuraculous  power  was 
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of  course  necessary  to  produce  it :  all  that  we  can 
do  is  to  look  to  the  facts  before  us  that  testify  of 
the  deluge,  and  to  discern,  if  we  can,  the  direction 
of  its  current  while  advancing  and  retreating. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  facts  prove  the 
current  of  the  waters  to  have  been  from  south  to 
north  in  the  first  instance ;  and  we  understand 
these  words,  "  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were 
broken  up,"  as  indicating  that  a  new  direction  was 
given  to  the  waters  of  the  southern  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  that  they  were  drawn  northward  from  their  bed 
to  set  in  upon  the  land.  There  are  many  circum- 
stances which  seem  to  prove  that  their  course  on- 
ward was  from  south  to  north,  while  their  return- 
ing course  from  north  to  south  is  unquestionable  ; 
and,  supposing  this  question  for  the  moment  to  be 
conceded,  one  consequence  of  the  assumed  fact 
would  be,  that  the  advancing  waves  would  bear 
along  with  them  to  the  north  all  things  that  would 
float  of  all  the  animals  and  productions  of  the  south. 
All  drowned  animals,  it  is  well  known,  float  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  their  bulk ; 
and  none  would  more  readily  do  so  or  for  a  longer 
time  than  the  larger  animals,  such  as  the  elephant 
and  rhinoceros,  and  the  still  larger  extinct  species. 
These  live  generally  in  the  plains  or  on  the  side  of 
low  ranges  of  hills,  and  would  be  among  the  first 
drowned,  and  float,  therefore,  on  the  surface  of  the 
more  advanced  waters ;  and  would  be  carried,  in 
consequence,  to  the  extreme  north,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  point  to  which  the  waters  were  drawn 
was  the  north.  On  the  same  supposition  that  the 
course  of  the  waters  was  to  the  north,  and  that 
having  reached  that  point  they  paused  and  ebbed, 
and  turned  again  to  their  place  in  the  south,  it  is 
clear  that  the  waters  that  first  reached  the  Pole 
would  be  the  last  to  leave  it ;  for  a  time  they  would 
have  no  flow  nor  motion  whatever,  having  flown  on 
so  far  as  they  were  able,  and  having  no  power  to 
return  from  the  great  body  and  resistance  of  the 
waters  behind  them.  In  this  state  of  rest  they 
would  deposit  all  that  in  their  first  turbulent  and 
rapid  course  they  had  borne  along  with  them,  and 
which  had,  by  that  time,  become  saturated  and  de- 
cayed :  and  exactly  as  we  should  suppose,  we  find 
it  to  be :  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  so  far  as  it  has  been  examined  or  observed, 
is  covered  with  perfect  skeletons  and  disjointed 
bones,  and  even  with  the  actual  carcases  of  the 
rhinoceros  and  the  elephant :  they  are  fourfd  in  the 
deposits  of  mud  that  form  the  soil  of  the  extensive 
plains  in  the  north  of  Russia,  embedded  twenty- 
five  feet  and  more  beneath  the  surface  :  they  have 
been  found  whole  in  a  frozen  state  in  lat.  64,  and 
even  in  lat.  74  ;  and  their  disjointed  bones,  in  al- 
most incredible  profusion,  are  scattered  over  the 
whole  of  Europe,  north,  from  the  Ural  Mountains, 
on  the  confines  of  Siberia,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Severn.  The  plains  of  Prussia  are  literally  strew- 
ed with  them  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  bed  of  gravel 
in  this  country  to  the  north  of  the  chalk  range  that 
does  not  contain  fragments,  larger  or  smaller  ac- 
cording to  the  locality,  north  or  south  of  the  Hum- 
ber,  of  bones  of  elephants  and  other  animals  that 
must  all  have  lived  under  the  equator,  or  nearly 
so. 

These  skeletons,  however,  are  never  found  whole 
with  us  as  they  are  in  the  north  of  Russia,  where 
they  appear  to  have  been  very  quietly  deposited  in 
the  mud;  but  with  us  they  are  always  mingled 
with  gravel ;  and  we  might  therefore  conclude  that, 
from  whatever  quarter  the  gravel  came,  from  that 
same  quarter  came  the  elephants'  bones.    Upon 


examining  these  beds  of  gravel  throughout  Eng- 
land, they  are  always  found  to  consist  of  fragment* 
of  those  rocks  that  lay  to  the  north  of  them :  thus, 
from  the  gravel  pits  near  Great  Grandsden,  Hun- 
tingdonshire, specimens  of  every  rock  that  exists 
between  it  and  the  Frith  4>f  Forth  have  been  found ; 
and  the  gravel  pits  at  the  foot  of  the  Grog  Magog 
hills  contain  specimens  of  limestone,  trap,  sand- 
stone, granite,  porphyry — the  porphyry  rounded- 
proving  that  it  had  been  rolled  on  from  afar. 
Bones  of  the  rhinoceros  and  elephant  are  found  in 
the  gravel  pits  of  Barnwell  and  the  observatory, 
and  tusks  of  the  elephant  at  Foulmire. 

The  indications  of  the  course  of  the  current  of 
the  returning  waters,  after  the  deluge,  is  still  more 
strikingly  seen  in  the  grooves  it  cut  out  for  itself  in 
the  several  chains  of  hills  that  crossed  its  path,  es- 
pecially those  in  the  great  trough  of  Scotland ;  and 
these  would  prove  that  the  set  of  the  current  in 
that   locality  was  from  northwest    to   southeast 
The  rocks  that  are  so  peculiar  to  Westmoreland 
also  prove  this ;  for  from  the  Red  Pike  mountain 
large  blocks  have  been  carried  down  into  the  valley 
of  Annandale  and  into  parts  of  Lancashire ;  and  at 
Netherhoe  there  are  some  lying  on  the  surface  six 
feet  long,  seven  feet  high,  and  four  and  a  half 
wide.    There  is  a  block  resembling  a  serpentine, 
twenty-one  feet  long,  ten  feet  high,  and  nine  feet 
wide,  lying  in  a  situation  which  proves  the  wonder- 
ful force  of  the  waters  in  that  rocky  chain  and  its 
power  to  scoop  out  a  passage  for  itself,  as  there  is 
at  present  a  valley  a  thousand  feet  deep  between 
that  block  and  the  only  serpentine  rock  in  that 
neighborhood .    A  similar  deposit  of  these  boulders, 
as  they  are  called,  is  also  found  on  the  eastern  side 
of  those  hills  ;  and  even  so  far  as  the  coasts  of  Lin- 
colnshire and  Norfolk.     At  Heighten  Castle,  near 
Maryport,  is  a  granite  block  ten  feet  and  a  half 
long,  nine  feet  high,  and  six  feet  wide,  of  the  schap 
porphyritic  red  granite  ;  and  the  whole  plain  of  Eu- 
rope, from  Holland  through  Prussia  into  Russia,  is 
covered  with  gravel  that  is  nothing  more  than 
rounded  fragments  of  rocks  which  have  been  driven 
down  and  rounded  by  attrition  from  the  Scandina- 
vian chain.     Numbers,  also,  of  granite  boulders, 
from  the  granite  mountains  of  Scotland,  are  found 
at  Westmoreland,  Durham  and  Yorkshire ;  and 
fragments  of  basalt  have  been  found  in  the  gravel  at 
Trumpington,  near  Cambridge,  which  could  only 
have  come,  apparently,  from  the  Mull  of  Gallo- 
way. 

There  is  a  more  or  less  lofty  range  of  chalk  hills 
running  across  England,  in  a  line  from  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  to  a  little  westward  of  the  Isle  of  Port- 
land ;  it  is  at  the  foot  of  the  north  side  ot  that 
chain  that  the  last  of  the  gravel  brought  down  from 
the  northern  hills  is  deposited,  the  strength  of  the 
current  being  insufficient  at  length  to  force  the  gravel 
over  the  high  and  steep  escarpment  of  the  chalk 
range  :  thus,  in  the  district  of  the  Weald  of  Kent, 
the  gravel  beds  contain  no  other  specimens  of  rocks 
than  of  those  south  of  the  Thames — i.e.,  specimens 
of  flint  from  the  chalk  range  and  of  the  green  sand 
from  the  Seven  Oaks  range,  together  with  a  few 
fragments  of  the  harder  portions  of  the  iron  sand- 
stone :  in  consequence,  none  of  the  bones  so  gen- 
erally found  in  the  gravel  north  of  the  Dunstable 
range  of  chalk  hills  are  ever  found  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. 

Although  mention  has  hitherto  been  made  only 
of  the  bones  of  the  rhinoceros  and  the  elephant  as 
found  in  such  quantities  in  the  gravel,  yet  the 
bones  of  other  animals  are  also  found,  of  a  peculiar 
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character  and  of  extinct  species.  The  discovery  of 
the  skeletons  of  these  creatures,  so  incontestably 
proving  their  existence,  opens  a  new  subject  of  in- 
qoiry — When  did  they  exist! — in  the  old  world 
only,  or  in  the  new  world  also  !  Wtyen  did  they 
become  extinct! — prior  to,  at,  or  subsequent  to  the 
deluge  ?  The  Mosaic  record  says  nothing  of  any 
tribe  of  animals  left  behind  to  perish  altogether  and 
to  be  blotted  out  of  creation  from  the  period  of  the 
deluge :  but  that  is  a  record  of  what  were  saved 
lather  than  of  those  that  perished ;  and  it  does  not 
negative  the  supposition  of  a  fact — it  does  not  dis- 
prove the  possibility  of  a  circumstance — that  no 
such  circumstance  is  alluded  to  in  the  Mosaic  rec- 
ord, since  it  was  the  purpose  of  that  record  to  give 
the  truth  generally,  and  not  to  detail  every  fact  that 
occurred  minutely  :  thus,  in  the  record  of  the  crea- 
tion, many  facts  are  omitted  to  be  mentioned  which 
must  have  happened,  and  many  circumstances  not 
alluded  to  in  the  account  of  the  deluge  must  yet  have 
occurred ;  and  it  seems  perfectly  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve— and  the  more  we  search  into  the  facts  of 
natural  history  the  more  we  see  of  reason  to  believe 
—that  animals,  admirably  suited  to  the  old  world, 
when  men  were  so  few  upon  it,  and  the  earth  so 
different  in  its  climates  and  productions  to  what  it 
is  now,  might  be  very  ill  suited  to  the  new  world, 
when  men  are  designed  to  multiply  upon  it  so 
greatly  to  the  end  of  time. 

So  far  as  we  can  see  into  the  general  purpose  of 
the  Divine  Mind  in  the  creation,  it  was  to  give  life 
and  the  enjoyment  of  existence  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber that  the  earth  could  sustain;  but  it  does  not 
follow  of  necessity  that  the  species  once  created 
should  forever  remain  the  same.  Even  the  earth 
itself  is  greatly  changed  from  what  it  once  was, 
and  is  by  no  means  in  that  same  condition  as  when 
first  rolled  into  its  orbit  a  new  world  from  the  Crea- 
tor's hands.  It  is  not  the  same  either  in  its  seas,  its 
continents,  its  mountains,  or  its  plains  ;  its  climates 
are  not  the  same ;  nor  are  any  of  the  earlier  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth  or  the  ocean  the  same,  or 
anything  like  the  same,  that  are  found  on  the  land 
or  in  the  water  now :  for  instance,  of  eight  thou- 
sand varieties  of  fish  at  present  known  to  exist,  and 
of  which  drawings  or  dried  specimens  are  to  be 
found  in  the  cabinets  of  Europe,  not  one  of  those 
eight  thousand  resemble  the  fish  found  embedded  in 
such  vast  quantities  in  the  lias  stratum  in  England 
—a  stratum  which  was  deposited  prior  to  the  chalk. 
This  lias  stratum  runs  diagonally  across  England : 
it  extends  from  Whitby  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sev- 
ern, and  its  course  may  be  judged  by  naming  the 
towns  that  are  built  upon  it ;  and  those  are  Glou- 
cester, Cheltenham,  Rugby,  and  Melton  Mowbray. 
It  abounds,  also,  with  remains  of  a  vast  variety  of 
animals  and  plants,  not  one  of  which  is  known  to 
have  any  existence  at  this  time.  Further  north, 
and  in  a  still  older  formation,  such  as  the  carbonifer- 
ous limestone  on  which  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire, 
stands,  the  animal  remains  there  found  prove  the 
existence  of  a  race  differing  more  widely  still  from 
all  that  are  now  existing.  The  same  difference  is 
observable  in  the  almost  countless  varieties  of  shell- 
fish found  in  the  several  strata  which  are  crossed  in 
passing  from  Brighton  to  Whitehaven.  Those  in 
the  chalk,  which  is  the  latest  deposit,  more  nearly 
but  sot  quite  resemble  the  genera  found  now ;  but 
they  axe  entirely  distinct  from  those  in  the  oolitic 
hws  of  Northamptonshire ;  and  those  again  are  en- 
tirely distinct  from  such  as  are  deposited  in  the 
hmestone  hills  of  Derbyshire.  But  in  the  oolitic 
and  limestone  strata  the  shells  are  not  found  as  in 
the  chalk,  scattered  about  here  and  there  and  far 


and  wide  apart,  and  merely  buried  in  the  mass 
around  them,  but  actually  form  of  themselves  the 
main  substance  of  the  rock.  It  is  a  chain  of  lofty 
hills  composed,  it  might  almost  be  said,  entirely  or 
once  animated  creatures. 

The  subject  is  too  vast  to  be  further  observed 
upon  here,  and  is  only  introduced  in  proof  of  great 
changes  having  been  effected  on  the  earth  since  its 
formation.  The  climate  also  seems  to  have  under- 
gone great  change :  the  ferns  and  palms  or  catami- 
tes in  the  coal  fields,  of  enormous  proportions  and 
of  the  greatest  variety  and  beauty,  indicate  a  climate 
hotter  and  moister  than  any  now  found  under  the 
equator ;  while  the  plants  found  in  the  oolitic  se- 
ries suppose  a  less  degree  of  heat,  such  as  it  is  at 
this  day  under  the  equator  ;  and  such  as  are  found 
in  the  chalk  series  suppose  a  climate  temperate  as 
our  own. 

Of  the  extinct  plants  we  may  merely  observe 
upon  those  in  the  coal  fields,  especially  those  in  the 
coal  mines  of  Bohemia,  of  forms  and  characters  un- 
like'everything  now  to  be  found. 

Of  the  extinct  animals  we  may  first  notice  those 
of  the  order  LacerUe — marine  lizards  they  might  be 
called,  and  they  are  found  imbedded  in  the  lias  and 
sandstone  strata. 

First,  the  Ichthyosaurus — this  creature  had  the 
mouth  of  a  porpoise,  the  teeth  of  a  crocodile,  the  head 
of  a  lizard,  the  vertebra  of  a  fish,  and  the  breastbone 
of  the  omythorhynchu8 ;  its  fins  were  four  broad 
paddles,  and  it  moved  as  a  fish  by  the  vibratory  mo- 
tion of  its  tail ;  its  usual  length  was  forty  feet,  its 
food  was  fish,  and  it  appears  designed  for  deep  wa- 
ters. 

Second,  the  Plesiosaurus. — There  are  six  spe- 
cies of  this  reptile :  it  had  the  crocodile's  teeth 
with  the  lizard's  head,  which  was  set  on  a  swan- 
like neck  of  such  length  that  the  vertebra)  of  the 
neck  alone  numbered  thirty-three,  whilst  the  trunk 
and  the  tail  were  of  the  proportions  of  an  ordinary 
quadruped ;  the  ribs  were  set  on  like  those  of  a 
chameleon,  and  the  paddles  were  like  those  of  a 
whale  :  its  food  was  fish,  and  it  lived  probably  in 
shallow  waters. 

Third,  the  Pterodactyle  (order  Saurian). — Had 
the  neck  and  head  of  a  bird,  wings  like  a  bat,  with 
a  body  and  tail  of  the  ordinary  mammalia ;  the 
skull  was  small,  the  snout  like  that  of  the  crocodile, 
and  it  was  armed  with  sixty  teeth :  the  tips  of  the 
wings  were  fingers  ending  with  _ong  hooked 
claws. 

The  Terrestrial  Lizards  were  the  megalosaurus, 
mylosaurus,  iguanodon,  mysosaurus,  mososaurus; 
creatures,  some  forty  feet,  some  seventy  feet  long. 
The  skeletons  of  these  and  of  other  extinct  tribes  hav- 
ing been  found,  some  in  situ  and  nearly  whole,  are 
preserved  in  both  the  Oxford  and  British  museums ; 
and  many  varieties  that  we  have  not  are  in  the  mu- 
seums of  Paris  and  Germany. 

All  these,  however,  were  more  or  less  amphib- 
ious, and  for  animals  that  were  so  there  is  not  the 
least  need  to  provide  a  place  in  the  ark.  The  case 
is  widely  different,  however,  with  those  we  shall 
next  allude  to ;  for,  at  some  time  or  other,  it  may 
be  before  the  flood  and  it  may  be  never  since,  there 
existed  on  the  earth  mammalia  of  a  gigantic  size 
unlike  any  that  are  to  be  found  now.  In  the  enu- 
meration of  the  animals  enclosed  within  the  ark  am 
we  to  include  these  !  If  they  were  preserved  then, 
how  is  it  that  they  are  all  extinct  now !  And  why, 
if  they  were  then  preserved  as  useful  or  essential  to 
the  new  world,  are  they  not  still  found  within  it  ? 
They  have  been  extinct,  it  is  presumed,  for  many 
ages;  andwhy—if  there  was  first  creation  and  then 
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in  the  ark  preservation — why  were  they  immedi- 
ately subsequent  to  the  deluge  allowed  to  perish  ? — 
for  perished  the  whole  race  is  :  nothing  like  them 
is  found — nothing  like  them  has  ever  been  heard  of 
as  existing:  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
any  such  animals  were  received  into  the  ark  that 
were  intended  should  die  off  almost  immediately  on 
their  coming  out  of  it :  when  did  these  creatures, 
therefore,  disappear  altogether?  If  the  earth,  after 
the  deluge,  was  suited  to  their  existence  it  is  so 
still,  and  no  cause  can  be  assigned  why  they  should 
all  since  have  died.  We  must  really  suppose,  in 
consequence,  that  at  the  deluge  they  were  left  on 
the  earth,  and  purposely,  that  they  might  all  be 
destroyed ;  and  that  no  pairs  of  these  quadrupeds 
were  guided  as  the  others  were,  towards  the  ark 
for  preservation.  Of  these  extinct  species  of  ani- 
mals we  may  name  first,  the  dinothenum ;  second, 
the  megatherium — an  animal  resembling  in  some 
points  the  sloth,  in  others  the  armadillo,  and  in 
others  the  anteater.  It  was  twelve  feet  long,  eight 
feet  high,  and  five  feet  broad;  its  feet,  a  yard  in 
length,  were  armed  with  gigantic  claws ;  but  the 
extraordinary  part  of  the  animal  was  its  tail,  which 
was  out  of  all  proportion  large,  even  when  taking 
into  account  its  large  body;  third,  megalonix; 
fourth,  two  genera  of  large  edentata ;  fifth,  two 
genera  of  large  pachydermata ;  sixth,  a  gigantic 
species,  toxodon  platensis,  with  affinities  to  the 
radentia  and  edentata;  seventh,  machranchenica 
patachonica,  with  affinities  to  the  ruminantia  and 
camelido ;  and  many  also  of  the  families  of  effodi- 
entia,  bradypoda,  pachydermata,  ruminantia,  ten 
of  the  ferae,  twenty-one  of  the  glires,  many4  of  the 
marsupalia  and  the  simie,  have  been  disinterred 
lately  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rio  das  Velias 
river.  All  these  tribes  are  extinct:  at  least,  no 
living  specimens  have  ever  been  met  with;  and 
supposing  them,  therefore,  to  have  perished,  and  to 
have  been  designedly  left  to  perish  when  all  others 
were  preserved,  we  shall  take  no  account  of  these 
in  the  enumeration  of  such  animals  as  are  now  found 
on  the  earth,  and  whioh  must  in  consequence  have 
been  preserved  in  the  ark ;  and  for  which,  of  neces- 
sity, a  sufficient  space  both  for  themselves  and  for 
the  food  and  the  water  they  needed  must  have  been 
provided  within  it. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  early  Greek 
legends,  such  as  Apollo  Pythius,  we  have  traces 
of  a  belief  that  monsters  existed  after  the  flood, 
which  were  speedily  exterminated.  Whether  this 
was  derived  from  their  having  actually  existed,  or 
merely  from  their  carcases  being  found,  we  do  not 
stop  to  inquire.  And  a  somewhat  similar  tradition, 
in  a  translantio  dress,  was  found  amongst  the  Amer- 
ican Indians,  concerning  the  "big  bull"  of  their 
"  salt  lioks."  Certain  it  is  that  the  mammoth  of 
Siberia,  which  was  preserved  in  the  ice,  existed  up 
to  the  time  of  the  last  universal  catastrophe,  and 
every  believer  in  the  Bible  holds  that  this  was  the 
deluge  of  Noah;  therefore,  some  of  the  species 
acknowledged  to  be  extinct  existed  at  the  time  of 
the  deluge  of  Noah :  and  this  being  established  in 
any  one  instance  renders  it  probable  in  other  instan- 
ces, and  throws  the  burden  of  proof  on  those  who 
deny  the  existence  of  any  extinct  animals  at  so 
recent  a  period. 


INTERVENTION. 

The  solution  of  the  Spanish  marriage  question 
has  raised  a  commotion  in  Spain,  and  also,  it  ap- 
pears, in  divers  diplomatic  minds  in  London  and 


Paris.  The  anion  of  Queen  Isabella  with  her 
cousin  Don  Francisco  has  sunk  to  a  subordinate 
interest  in  comparison  with  the  match  between  the 
Infanta  Luisa  and  the  Due  de  Montpensier.  The 
publication  of  the  bans  between  those  two  engag- 
ing young  people  threatens  to  kindle  the  blaze  of 
war.  The  Spanish  dislike  the  French  with  all  the 
intensity  of  neighborly  dissension ;  they  will  not 
tolerate  the  idea  that  a  cadet  of  the  house  of  Or- 
leans should  possess  a  Spanish  princess,  and  they 
have  declared  war  against  him.  The  national 
papers  have  raised  a  doubt,  on  constitutional 
grounds,  whether  the  marriage  would  be  legal. 
Mr.  Bulwer,  it  is  averred,  has  protested  against  the 
match  on  diplomatic  grounds ;  and  it  is  understood 
that  he  is  supported  by  Lord  Palmerston.  It  is 
even  said  that  the  British  government  will  interfere 
to  prevent  the  wedding :  this  at  least  must  be  a 
mistake. 

Even  supposing  that  the  occasion  were  sufficient 
to  justify  intervention,  it  is  not  clear  on  what  point 
the  interference  could  be  made  to  turn,  or  in  what 
way  it  could  be  carried  into  effect.  Would  the 
British  government  complain,  and  submit? — A 
truly  ridiculous  position.  Are  they  prepared  to  go 
to  war? — Where  would  they  find  the  money, 
where  the  imperative  reasons  for  war  which  would 
reconcile  the  English  people  to  be  taxed  for  med- 
dling in  a  Spanish  affair?  Would  they  take  a 
middle  course,  and  exclude  either  of  the  offending 
nations,  France  or  Spain,  from  commercial  inter- 
course with  this  country  ? — A  ministry  who  should 
resort  to  such  a  measure,  on  such  a  pretext,  would 
not  remain  long  in  power.  Intervention  seems  in- 
evitably to  result  in  the  dilemma  of  helpless  com- 
plaint or  war.* 

The  day  is  passing  by  when  statesmen  were 
suffered  to  interfere  in  the  affaire  of  foreign  coun- 
tries on  purely  diplomatic  views.    There  must  be 
some  practically  tangible  reasons  for  it.    Dogmas 
are  going  out  of  use,  and  the  English  public  is  no 
longer  to  be  conjured   into  acquiescence  by  the 
mystical  "  balance  of  power"  which  has  cost  us  so 
much.    Nor  will  it  blindly  assent  to  the  opposite 
dogma  of  "  nonintervention."    If  British  interests, 
in  neutral  quarters,  are  threatened  with  direct  in- 
jury by  the  act  of  any  foreign  country,  or  by  the 
concurrent  act  of  two  foreign  states,  then  it  is  a 
duty  to  interfere,  even  in  the  absence  of  positive 
hostility.    Or  interference  may  be  justified  by  the 
invitation  of  a  foreign  state  expressly  asking  aid 
and  protection.    But  here  no  British  interest  is  at 
stake,  except  by  the  most  remote  and  forced  con- 
structions :  there  is  no  invitation.    We  have  no 
title  to  obstruct  the  free  and  spontaneous  act  of  the 
constituted  Spanish  government,  nor  even  the  act 
to  which  that  government  may  be  persuaded,  be- 
cause we  guess  at  some  untoward  future  results. 
The  presumption  is  that  some  day  the  Due  de 
Montpensier's  wife  might  succeed  to  the  throne 
of  Spain  ;  or,  by  a  still  more  remote  possibility, 
their  progeny  might  succeed  to  the  throne  of  both 
Spain  and  France.    What  then?    A  junction  of 
the  two  thrones  may  be  considered  impossible ;  and 
were  it  to  become  imminent,  abundant  opportunity 
to  interfere  would  arise.    But  the  mere  fact  that  a 
future  sovereign  of  Spain  may  have  a  French  con- 
sort has  in  it  nothing  to  alarm.    The  international 
relations  of  Western  Europe,  now-a-days,  are  de- 

*  We  copy  this  article  partly  because  of  its  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  British  intervention  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.— Liv.  Aoa. 
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lammed  more  by  its  peoples  than  by  the  individu- 
als who  happen  to  sit  upon  the  thrones.  Even  in 
the  days  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  arbitrary 
power,  the  project  of  the  Family  Compact  was  a 
perfect  failure.  Since  that  time,  Spain,  France 
tod  England,  hare  seen  extraordinary  changes ;  in 
all,  the  oeople  have  acquired  a  larger  share  of 
power ;  in  all,  even  in  Spain,  the  people  are  not  a 
thing  to  be  disposed  t>f  by  the  ruler  like  a  flock  of 
sheep:  though  the  constituted  authorities  may 
shape  any  special  act  of  official  policy,  the  slow 
bat  weighty  engine  of  public  (minion  directs  the 
general  policy  of  the  nation.  Now  France  and 
Spain  dinger  so  widely,  that  it  would  be  more  im- 
possible for  them  to  agree  than  for  England  with 
either.  If  it  is  not  for  human  knowledge  to  pro- 
nounce absolute  impossibility,  it  is  at  least  quite 
certain  that  the  union  of  France  and  Spain  must 
be  Ion©;  posterior  to  the  age  of  the  Infanta  Luisa  or 
her  children. — altogether  beyond  the  scan  of  living 
calculation. 

If  diplomatists,  therefore,  were  to  interfere  in 
this  Spanish  marriage,  they  would  proceed  only 
Qpon  their  own  abstract  theories  and  fussy  systems 
of  bringing  their  self-importance  into  play.  That 
any  English  statesman  could  go  the  length  of 
talking  about  war  in  such  a  case,  is,  as  Lord  Mel- 
bourne would  say,  "  the  maddest  proposition  that 
ever  entered  the  brain  of  man .;"  and  if  Lord  Pal- 
merston  were  really  taken  so  unwell,  no  doubt  his 
colleagues  would  see  to  his  being  placed  in  safety. 
—Spectator,  12  Sept. 

From  the  London  Morning  Chronicle  of  August  26.    Coraldered 
aa  Lord  Falmerston's  organ. 

When  Lord  6.  Bentinck,  made  his  onslaught  on 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  we  remarked  upon  the  significant 
taciturnity  of  the  member  for  Shrewsbury.  Other- 
wise oratorical,  he  was  here  silent.  The  wit  of 
his  rhetoric  was  replaced  by  the  miracle  of  his  for- 
bearance. And  this  was  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Lord  George  ;  since  the  modesty  of  his  friend  was 
the  measure  of  his  own  intemperance. 

So  accustomed  were  we  to  see  these  two 
knights — 

Hunc  equis,  ilium  superare  pugnis 
Nobilem — 

vuch  their  lances  simultaneously,  and  spur  their 
chargers  in  unison,  that  the  new  phenomenon  of  a 
tingle-handed  attack  on  the  part  of  the  member  for 
Lynn,  suggested  the  unwelcome  idea  of  extrava- 
gance on  the  one  side  and  disapproval  on  the 
other.  It  was  a  sad  thing  to  see  a  brave  man  fight 
without  a  backer.  But,  perhaps,  he  was  over- 
quarrelsome.  Pollux  got  sometimes  into  scrapes 
where  even  Castor  was  unable  to  join  him.  There 
is  an  echo  in  Asia  Minor  of  such  scrupulous  pro- 
priety, that,  although  preeminent  in  its  natural 
sonancy,  it  will  not  answer  to  any  impure  invoca- 
tion. The  silence  of  D 'Israeli  in  re  Lyndhurst  was 
the  silence  of  this  decorous  echo ;  and  it  was  Lord 
George  Bentinck  who  had  the  credit  of  feeling  the 
tacitoess  of  the  negative  rebuke. 

The  tables  have  since  been  turned.  In  the  de- 
bate upon  the  present  slate  of  British  interests  in 
Mexico,  and  the  effects  upon  them  of  the  war 
between  that  country  and  the  United  States,  it  was 
Lord  George  who  asked  the  sensible  question,  and 
Mr.  D'Israeli  who  enlarged  into  the  trashy  com- 
ment. Barring  the  irrelevance  of  the  extraneous 
hatory  and  the  contradicted  statistics,  there  was 


nothing  in  Lord  George's  speech  which  did  not, 
when  compared  with  his  late  exhibitions,  show 
favorably  both  for  his  temper  and  his  capacity.  At 
any  rate  his  speech  on  Tuesday  has  proved  him  to 
be  as  fit  a  probationer  for  a  prospective  secretary- 
ship of  foreign  affairs,  as  for  a  paylo  post  futurum 
premiership.  Such  is  the  versatility  of  real  genius, 
and  such  the  power  of  assimilation  in  a  new  field 
of  research,  and  upon  new  elements  of  cram.  The 
simple  question  as  to  whether  England  had  offered 
its  mediation  between  Mexico  and  America  was. 
asked  of  the  secretary  of  foreign  affairs ;  and  it 
was  asked  without  a  single  personality,  and  with 
its  errors  as  to  matters  of  fact  limited  to  one  solitary 
hallucination  about  the  introduction  into  Mexico  of 
foreign  manufactures  in  American  vessels.  Let 
this  be  recorded;  and  let  a  new  use  be  contem- 
plated for  the  model  republic.  It  is  evidently  no 
favorite  of  Lord  G.  Bentinck's.  Could  it  not,  by  a 
little  manoeuvring,  be  made  a  safety-valve  to  his 
irritation — a  scapegoat  for  his  natural  victims? 
Let  him  turn  the  current  of  his  wrath  from  Peel  to 
Polk,  and  thence  from  Polk  to  Pennsylvania. 
Then  let  him  shade  off  his  resentments  delicately, 
till  they  fall  upon  slavery  or  sugar,  republican- 
ism or  repudiation,  or  some  such  insensible  ab- 
straction. 

To  Lord  George  Bentinck's  question  nothing 
could  be  clearer  than  the  reply  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
The  late  ministry  had  suggested,  the  present  minis- 
try had  offered,  mediation. 

What  more  could  be  done  1  Cabinets  must  con- 
sider, and  the  Atlantic  is  a  wide  ocean.  There 
must  be  time  for  deliberation,  and  there  must  be 
time  for  the  return  of  steamers.  Mexico,  too,  is  a 
wide  area,  and  the  annexation  that  would  totally 
annihilate  its  independent  existence,  and  attach  it 
to  America,  must,  in  Lord  Palmerston 's  opinion,  be 
but  slow. 

Hereat  Mr.  D'Israeli  was  dissatisfied.  It  would 
have  been  some  consolation  to  them  if  the  noble  lord 
had  stated  that  the  offer  of  mediation  had  been 
accepted.  No  doubt  it  would:  A  man  that  writes 
from  Calcutta  to  an  agent  in  London,  inquiring 
whether  a  certain  proposal  for  a  certain  loan  of 
money  can  be  agreed  to,  is  consoled  when  he  hears 
that  it  has  been  accepted.  A  timid  suitor  to  a  proud 
beauty,  equally  distant  both  in  manners  and  locality, 
is  consoled  when  he  hears  that  his  offers  have  been 
accepted.  Culprits,  too,  are  consoled  when  they 
hear  that  the  application  for  a  reprieve  has  been 
accepted.  Indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  acceptances, 
except  in  the  way  of  city  business,  are  essentially 
of  a  consolatory  nature.  Still  they  must,  in  the 
usual  course  of  events,  be  waited  for ;  and  if  the 
member  for  Shrewsbury  grow  impatient  in  the 
interim— why  then — his  friends  must  put  up  for 
him  the  prayer, 


<< 


Ye  gods  annihilate  but  time  and  space, 
And  make  one  member  happy." 


As  for  his  enemies,  they  may  possibly  think  him 
froward  and  unreasonable ;  which  if  they  do,  the 
world  in  general  will  probably  coincide  in  their 
opinion. 

Right  in  his  appreciation  of  the  utter  incapacity 
of  the  Mexicans  for  self-government,  Mr.  D'  Israeli 
is  unhappy  in  his  illustrations  from  the  Old  World. 
After  enlarging  upon  the  helplessness  of  the 
Spaniard  of  the  New  World,  after  despairing  of 
the  political  integrity  of  Mexico  being  upheld  by 
any  efforts  of  Mexico  itself,  and  after  noticing  the 
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outward  and  risible  signs  of  weakness  that  had 
been  manifested  at  different  times,  and  in  various 
quarters,  by  the  repeated  invitations  on  the  part  of 
the  separate  Mexican  states  to  foreign  powers,  he 
proclaims  his  belief  in  the  futility  of  all  forms  of 
diplomacy.  "  But  if  European  diplomacy  failed, 
what  could  be  done  1  There  was  a  third  course. 
Were  they  prepared  to  take  it  ?  Would  they  act 
towards  Mexico  as  they  had  acted  towards  other 
states  under  similar  circumstances  ?  Would  they 
protect  Mexico  1  Would  they  do  for  Mexico  what 
had  been  done  for  another  revolutionized  colony — 
what  they  had  done  for  Greece  ?  Would  they 
establish,  with  other  great  powers  interested,  a  pro- 
tectory which  would  give  Mexico  a  chance  of  ten 
years  of  tranquillity  ? ' ' 

Even  as  in  the  Eastcheap  Tavern  the  dying"  Fed- 
staff  babbled  about  green  fields,  so,  even  in  the  far 
west,  and  beyond  the  Atlantic,  does  the  eloquent 
cx-protected  revert  to  the  sounds  and  symbols 
of  a  previous  and  a  happier  state  of  existence. 
Protection  is,  to  him,  a  term  too  interwoven 
with 

"  All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights, 
Whatever  6tirs  his  mortal  frame" — 

to  be  abandoned  even  amid  the  dissonant  consonant 
uames  of  Mexican  localities,  and  the  nasalisms  of 
transatlantic  oratory.  Like  the  Hanz  des  V aches 
the  old  sound  haunts  him — 

"  Protection,  oh  protection ! 

The  glorious  sound  proclaim, 
Till  each  remotest  nation 
Hath  heard  its  sacred  name." 

Protection  for  corn,  protection  for  candle-grease, 
protection  for  Jamaica  sugar,  protection  for  Deme- 
rara  rum,  protection  for  the  ducal  coronet,  protec- 
tion for  the  Dorsetshire  laborer ;  finally  protection 
for  Mexico,  and  all  the  states  belonging  to  her 
unable  to  protect  themselves.  Thank  Heaven,  we 
have  at  least  grown  catholic  in  out  sentiments,  and 
have  extended  this  same  aegis  of  protection  beyond 
the  mere  pale  of  our  own  island-home.  It  spreads 
its  shade  from  Chichester  to  Chihuahua. 

But  Crreece— Greece  is  neither  the  political  nor 
the-  historical  equivalent  to  Mexico.  Greece  is  the 
parallel  to  Texas.  It  is  the  slice  cut  off,  not  the 
remainder.  The  real  Mexico  of  Europe  is  Tur- 
key ;  and  this  we  do  protect ;  but  not  according 
to  analogies  of  Mr.  D'lsraeli.  The  example  of 
Greece  was,  if  anything,  a  reason  for  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  Texas.  As  applied  to  the  integrity 
of  Mexico,  it  afforded  a  precedent  on  the  other 
side. 

Chivalry,  therefore,  prompts  Mr.  D'Israeli  to  in- 
stigate England  to  a  Mexican  protectorship.  The 
proffered  mediation  is  to  be  declined,  and  then  our 
interference  is  to  change  its  character.  What 
shape  is  it  to  assume  ?  Now,  no  one  knows  better 
than  Mr.  D'Israeli  that  there  is  but  one  ratio  ultima, 
viz.,  the  edge  of  the  sword,  or  the  month  of  the 
cannon. 

And  this  is  to  be  the  remedy  for  the  injuries  in- 
flicted upon  British  commerce  by  the  present  war. 
If  it  were  so,  most  truly  should  we  charge  Mr. 
D'Israeli  with  being  a  homesopathist  in  his  politics, 
since  he  would  then  make  the  sword  the  antidote  to 
the  sword.  In  justice  to  his  logic  this  is  not  the 
ease.  The  present  state  of  British  interests  was 
only  the  title  page  of  the  book,  the  text  of  the  ser- 
mon.   It  was  disposed  of  in  the  first  set  of  figures 


of  Lord  George's  exordium.  All  beyond  was  epi- 
sodical :  what  bad  been  done  in  Texas  with  Lord 
George,  what  was  to  be  done  in  Jamaica  and 
Canada  with  Mr.  D'Israeli.  Hence,  then,  the  real 
reason  for  an  oner  of  English  mediation  was  the 
danger,  not  of  London  being  stinted  in  its  mercury 
and  cochineal,  but  of  the  United  States  being 
aggrandized  overmuch. 

We  say  nothing,  at  present,  of  the  case  itself; 
but  if  such  a  preamble  to  our  diplomacy  pass  mus- 
ter in  Washington,  we  shall  apply  to  the  trans- 
atlantic statesmen  the  remark  of  the  Athenians 
upon  the  Melians,  viz.,  "  That  we  wonder  at  their 
simplicity  more  than  we  admire  their  magnanim- 
ity." 


The  attention  of  the  scientific  world  has  been 
drawn  to  the  discovery,  by  Professor  Schonbein,  of 
an  explosive  compound  which  appears  to  possess 
many  advantages  over  gunpowder.  A  cotton  is  pre- 
pared, by  a  process  not  yet  divulged* — but  which  is 
m  all  probability  one  that  depends  on  the  formation 
of  a  nitrogen  compound.  This  cotton  possesses 
many  remarkable  properties.  On  the  application 
of  a  spark,  the  solid  mass  is  at  once  converted  to  a 
gaseous  state  ;  and  a  scientific  gentleman  who  hat 
witnessed  some  experiments  in  the  laboratory  of 
Prof.  Schonbein,  informs  us  that,  whereas  an  equal 
weight  of  gunpowder,  when  exploded,  filled  the 
apartment  with  smoke,  the  cotton  exploded  without 
producing  any^— leaving  only  a  few  atoms  of  carbo- 
naceous matter  behind.  Common  balls  and  shells 
have  been  projected  by  this  prepared  cotton,  and  it 
is  stated  to  have  nearly  double  the  projectile  force  of 
gunpowder.  An  interesting  experiment  was  re- 
cently tried  on  the  wall  of  an  old  castle.  It  had 
been  calculated  that  from  three  to  four  pounds  of 
gunpowder  would  be  required  to  destroy  it— and  a 
hole  capable  of  holding  that  quantity  was  prepared, 
Professor  Schonbein,  being  desirous  of  testing  the 
explosive  force  of  his  new  preparation,  placed  four 
ounces  of  it  in  the  hole ;  which,  when  fired,  blew 
the  massy  wall  to  pieces.  Another  valuable  prop- 
erty of  this  cotton  is,  that  it  is  not  injured  by  wet ; 
as  it  appears  that,  after  being  dried,  it  has  lost 
nothing  of  its  power.  It,  of  course,  remains  to  be 
seen  if  it  is,  in  all  respects,  equal  to  gunpowder : 
but,  under  many  circumstances  it  must  prove  of 
great  value.  It  is  expected  that  Professor  Schon- 
bein will  attend  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, at  Southampton ; — when,  no  doubt,  we  shall 
hear  more  of  this  extraordinary  discovery. 


FLOWER8. 

Ye  are  the  Scriptures  of  the  Earth, 
Sweet  flowers,  fair  and  frail ; 

A  sermon  speaks  in  every  bud 
That  wooes  the  summer  gale. 

Ye  lift  your  heads  at  early  morn, 

To  greet  the  sunny  ray, 
And  cast  your  fragrance  forth  to  praise 

The  Lord  of  night  and  day. 

Sown  in  the  damp  and  cheerless  earth, 

Ye  slumber  for  a  while, 
Then  waken  unto  glorious  life, 

And  bid  creation  smile. 

Thus  when  within  the  darksome  tomb 

Our  mortal  frame  shall  he, 
The  soul,  freed  from  the  bonds  of  sin, 

Shall  join  the  choir  on  high. 


THB  DISPONENT. 
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Thx  question  was  now,  how  they  were  possibly 
to  get  through  the  many  months  that  mast  still 
elapse  before  Nature  would  supply  the  help  that 
man  denied.  The  case  looked  desperate  enough. 
But,  as  old  Liso  said,  it  was  easy  to  praise  God 
when  the  granary  was  full ;  though  even  then  they 
too  often  forgot  to  do  so.  When  it  was  empty  was 
the  time  to  trust  Him.  Not  but  what  she  lament- 
ed the  anxiety  and  labor  that  now  devolved  on  her 
beloved  grandson,  and  wished  he  could  be  relieved 
of  two  members  of  his  family — herself  and  old 
Kama  Poia — who  were  each  of  them,  she  said,  of 
no  use  except  to  love  him.  But  Mart  chided  her 
affectionately,  and  told  her  that  love  was  more 
useful  than  anything  else  in  the  world  :  and  we 
think  so  too. 

The  family  at  Sellenkull  were  not  yet  devoid  of 
resources.  There  were  stores  of  various  kinds  in 
the  house  and  farm,  which  could  be  converted  by  a 
circuitous  process  into  corn,  and  there  were  even  a 
few  rubles  which  Mart  had  husbanded  up  beside ; 
but  the  end  of  all  these  was  easy  to  foresee,  and 
then  how  was  more  to  be  obtained !  Mart  had 
seen  many  a  neighbor  go  down  gradually  in  the 
world,  never  to  lift  up  his  head  again,  by  the  same 
process  which  was  now  hanging  over  him,  and 
thoughts  of  despondency  would  occasionally  arise ; 
but  he  braced  up  his  heart  manfully,  felt  that  now 
was  the  time  to  fight  and  not  to  give  way,  and  de- 
termined that,  let  ruin  knock  ever  so  loudly  at  his 
gate,  no  act  of  his  should  let  it  in. 

The  fruits,  too,  of  many  a  thrifty  habit  now  ap- 

S eared.  Many  an  armful  of  fodder  had  Mart 
rought  in,  collected  at  times  when  nobody  else 
worked,  and  from  waste  places  which  all  neglect- 
ed ;  and  for  the  support  of  his  cattle  there  was  no 
immediate  fear.  Mart  held  fast  to  the  old  Lettish 
proverb  which  says,  "  The  cow  gives  milk  by  the 
mouth,  and  the  hen  lays  eggs  by  the  bill ;"  and 
his  well-fed  animals  verified  it.  In  short,  wherever 
he  looked  on  his  own  domain,  he  found  the  result 
of  always  doing  things  well  at  the  time,  and  this 
cheered  him  to  do  more. 

Mart  went  to  the  pastor  after  service  next  Sun- 
day, and  told  him  the  treatment  he  had  received. 
But  he  did  not  attempt  to  seek  for  justice,  nor  did 
the  pastor  offer  to  obtain  it ;  for  both  knew  that 
where  an  unjust  Hakenrickter  and  a  cruel  Dispo- 
nent coalesce  against  the  peasants,  their  power 
of  injury  far  outdoes  his  power  of  protection,  and 
only  increases  with  the  least  show  of  it. 

The  good  old  man  was  serious  and  low.  The 
sight  of  his  congregation  told  many  a  tale  of  woe. 
He  had  seen  sullen  men,  and  suffering  women,  and 
sharp-boned  children  among  them,  and  felt  that  his 
interest  in  their  spiritual  welfare  would  have  come 
home  to  their  hearts  with  more  effect  if  seconded 
with  the  relief  of  their  bodily  wants.  Not  that  this 
occurred  to  his  hearers.  They  were  fallen  to  the 
worst  symptom  that  can  appear  in  a  nation  or  in  a 
community ;  their  only  thought  was  how  little 
they  could  live  upon,  and  how  long  they  could  hold 
out.  Relief  from  others  seemed  as  visionary  as 
help  from  themselves,  and  they  listened  with  meek 
hearts  to  the  address  which  exhorted  them  to 
patience  and  trust.  v 

Not  but  what  the  pastor  had  done,  and  still  did, 
his  utmost  to  relieve  them.  He  had  drained  his 
granary  soon  after  harvest  by  supplying  seed-corn 
to  many  a  peasant  too  degraded  and  reduced  to  care 
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for  the  consequences  of  leaving  his  ground  unsown ; 
a  small  quantity  was  also  distributed  every  week 
among  the  families  most  in  need.  Still  it  was 
nothing  when  subdivided  among  the  numbers  re- 
quiring it ;  and,  in  truth,  to  have  provided  them 
with  one  week's  sufficient  maintenance  would  have 
been  utterly  beyond  the  good  man's  power. 

He  gave  Mart,  however,  a  job  for  the  next 
week,  at  so  much  per  day.  "it  is  a  pity  such 
hands  as  yours  should  be  idle,  Mart;  aud  you 
may  be  sure  of  your  money,  although  so  little 
of  it." 

Mart  thanked  him  with  a  happy  face  once 
more;  and,  leaving  the  Pastorat,  joined  the  con- 
gregation in  the  walk  home  to  the  village. 

It  was  seldom  he  came  in  for  any  of  the  news 
and  gossip  of  the  little  community,  and  it  would 
have  been  better  for  his  peace  if  he  had  not  now  ; 
for  there  was  but  one  prevailing  theme.  Not  the 
scarcity  and  unhealthiness  of  the  season,  for  that 
was  looked  upon  as  too  much  God's  doing  to  be 
murmured  at,  but  the  many  and  increasing  cruel- 
ties of  the  base-born  tyrant  over  them.  There 
were  stories  which  made  Mart's  very  heart  sick. 
Of  boys  who  had  been  overworked,  of  girls  who 
had  been  defrauded  of  their  little  earnings — of  both 
who  had  been  dreadfully  beaten  and  misused. 
Then  there  were  men  lying  at  home  ill  with  the 
effects  of  corporal  punishment ;  some  for  having 
neglected  work  or  pilfered  trifles ;  but  most  for 
having  merely  turned  like  the  worm  when  they 
were  trodden  upon. 

Mart  was  wretched.  Every  word  seemed  to 
pluck  at  those  bitter  bad  feelings  which  he  hated 
more  even  than  the  wickedness  which  roused  them. 
He  left  the  groups,  and  dropped  back  to  the  Braut- 
werber,  who  was  walking  behind,  his  eyes,  as 
usual,  on  the  ground,  and  his  puny  little  boy  toiling 
along  by  his  side.  But  this  was  not  the  way  to 
change  the  current  of  Mart's  thoughts.  He  knew, 
and  so  did  everybody  else,  that  Juhann's  weakly 
looks  and  habitual  depression  were  the  result  of 
one  of  those  acts  of  intolerable  tyranny  of  which 
so  many  had  just  been  related.  He  had  been 
beaten  under  semblance  of  the  law,  but  in  reality 
to  gratify  the  malice  of  a  master  who  always  found 
law  in  Russia  for  all  his  cruelty  ;  and  he  had  never 
held  up  his  head  after  it.  The  man's  spirit  was 
broken ! 

Mart,  as  we  have  seen,  could  do  more  with  him 
than  anybody  else,  and  generally  managed  to 
brighten  up  the  moody  though  gentle  face  of  his 
friend.  But  this  time  his  heart  failed  him.  In  his 
good-humored  way  he  took  hold  of  the  child's 
other  hand,  and  walked  on  for  a  minute  or  two  in 
silence.  Then  suddenly  he  stopped,  for  Mart  was 
towing  away  both  father  and  child  at  an  uncon- 
scionable rate ;  and  it  struck  him  all  at  once  that 
the  little  feet  lingered. 

"  Are  you  tired,  my  little  fellow  ?" 

"/a,  vegga" — yes,  very — said  the  poor  child. 
In  a  moment  he  was  seated  aloft  on  a  firm  arm, 
the  little  pale  face  close  to  Mart's  still  ruddy 
cheek. 

"  How  light  he  is,"  said  Mart  inadvertently,  as 
he  pressed  the  squalid  tiny  form  to  him.  A  pang 
shot  over  the  father's  face. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  he  is  skin  and  bones,  like  all 
of  us ;  chopped  straw  does  not  rqake  man's  flesh. 
The  church-cart  will  have  many  a  journey,  but  all 
light  ones  this  year." 

Mart  pretended  to  laugh  off  this  speech.    "  Bat 
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your  little  boy  has  been  very  ill ;  no  wonder  he 
is  so  thin.  It  is  well  he  got  through  that  fever  at 
all." 

44  Better  still  if  he  had  not,  perhaps ;  bat  death 
does  not  take  the  offered  child  :  but  he  '11  go  this 
winter,  and  the  other  too." 

"  It  is  wrong  to  say  that,"  said  Mart ;  and  they 
walked  on  in  silence  till  they  reached  Juhann's 
dwelling.  It  was  not  often  that  Mart  had  time  to 
see  into  one  of  bis  neighbors'  interiors  ;  and  none 
could  offer  a  stronger  contrast  to  his  own  than  this. 
The  Brautwerber's  farm  was  one  nf  the  most 
miserable  in  the  miserable  village.  The  little  barn 
and  cowshed  were  quite  unroofed,  to  feed  those 
whom  it  no  longer  protected  from  the  cold,  and  the 
house  itself  was  not  in  much  better  condiiion. 
The  roof  had  sunk  ;  the  posts  had  given  way  ;  and 
the  doorway,  wider  and  lower  even  than  usual, 
seemed  an  entrance  far  more  fitted  for  animals  than 
for  men,  and  was  in  truth  quite  as  much  used  as 
such  by  the  one  as  the  other. 

Mart  bowed  his  lofty  head,  and  went  in.  The 
first  moving  objects  that  became  visible  through 
the  smoky  atmosphere  were  three  gaunt,  high- 
backed  pigs— one  of  which  was  busy  with  its  snout 
grubbing  in  a  low  crib  filled  with  filthy  straw, 
which  apparently  constituted  the  only  family  bed. 
Farther  on  was  a  shapeless  mass  on  the  floor, 
which,  but  for  two  little  skeleton  legs  which 
dangled  from  it,  might  have  been  taken  for  some 
unclean  beast  also.  As  the  men  entered,  the  legs 
agitated  themselves  rather  violently.  The  mother, 
for  she  it  was,  now  got  up  from  the  kind  of  lair, 
where,  like  an  animal,  she  had  been  brooding  over 
her  young,  and  let  a  little  thing  of  two  years  old 
drop  from  her.  It  stood  for  a  moment  tottering, 
then  tumbled  and  roared.  The  father  advanced, 
took  it  up  tenderly,,  and  hushed  it :  it  was  evident 
the  children  loved  him,  and  he  them,  in  spite  of 
what  he  had  said.  But  oh !  what  a  home  this 
was  for  a  man  to  come  to ! 

No  Livonian  will  let  a  friend  enter  his  door 
without  setting  something  before  him  to  eat,  and 
bread  was  put  upon  the  board.  Such  bread  Mart 
had  seldom  seen  :  chaff  was  the  principle  ingredi- 
ent, corn  the  least.  The  loaf  was  as  light  in  pro- 
portion as  the  poor  children  it  failed  to  nourish. 
And  as  Mart  looked  at  the  thin  limbs  and  large 
bodies  of  the  innocent  little  beings,  he  saw  at 
once  the  result  of  a  long  continuation  of  such 
diet. 

Juhann  did  not  press  his  friend  to  do  more  than 
break  the  bread — a  process  too  easily  accomplished  ; 
for  it  failed  in  all  the  properties  of  adhesion  :  but 
he  gave  a  piece  to  the  children,  who  swallowed 
it  as  quickly  as  it  passed  their  lips,  as  if  mastica- 
tion were  thrown  away  upon  such  materials. 

"Is  there  nothing  to  drink?"  inquired  the 
Brauhoerber  of  his  wife.    "  Where  is  the  milk  ?" 

"  The  cow  is  dry,  and  the  calf  is  dead ;  but 
there  is  water,"  said  the  woman. 

44  Yes,"  said  Juhann, 4<  water  enough."  And, 
stealing  a  bitter  smile  at  Mart,  he  added,  44  Water 
in  the  oven :"  this  being  a  Lettish  phrase  express- 
ive of  extreme  dearth. 

Wretched  thoughts  accompanied  Mart  in  his 
lonely  walk  home,  and  some  self-upbraidings  too ; 
for,  compared  with  this  household,  and  too  many 
he  knew  were  ljjie  it,  his  was  rioting  in  abundance. 
A  good  sound  rye  loaf,  big  as  a  log  of  wood,  and 
something  like  it  in  appearance,  with  a  little  butt 
of  milk,  round  their  way  to  the  Brautwerber's  door 


before  many  hoars  had  elapsed.    Mart  took  to 
water  from  that  evening. 

But  one  bitter  thought  there  was  which  would 
not  be  so  easily  banished.  It  had  long  glimmered 
dimly  in  his  breast :  and  now  that  walk  home  from 
church  fanned  it  up  into  feverish  strength,  making 
him  start  with  terror  from  his  sleep  at  night,  and 
bringing  a  deep  flush  across  his  face  by  day.  It 
was  the  thought  lest  that  which  had  broken  his 
poor  friend's  spirit  and  health  should  ever  come 
home  to  him.  The  mere  possibility  seemed  too 
great  a  degradation,  and,  situated  as  he  was,  the 
probability  was  too  obvious.  Anything  else  in  the 
shape  of  personal  endurance  that  his  mind  could 
conjure  up  he  felt  could  be  borne.  He  could  bear 
being  starved  by  inches,  or  worked  to  the  bone ; 
he  could  stand  foul  language,  and  submit  to  wring- 
ing injustice.  But  to  receive  from  the  hands  of 
another  such  ignominy  as  the  most  brutal  master 
scarcely  bestows  on  his  most  wretched  beast ;  to 
deny  that  he  had  been  born  a  man  ;  to  forget  that 
he  was  to  die  one  ;  and  to  stand  an  animal  in  all 
save  its  dumbness,  and  be  beaten  !  this  he  felt  was 
beyond  his  powers  of  endurance  ;  and,  if  inflicted, 
would  leave  him  either  a  villain  or  an  idiot.  Fer- 
vently did  he  vow  to  himself  to  guard  every  word 
and  deed  rather  than  give  his  enemy  the  slightest 
opportunity  for  that,  which  every  other  indignity, 
if  necessary,  should  be  endured  to  avoid.  And 
deliberately  also  had  that  enemy  vowed  to  himself 
to  wait  his  time,  and  watch  his  opportunity,  but 
that  with  nothing  less  should  his  vengeance  be 
satisfied. 

Meanwhile  the  job  at  the  pastor's  was  com- 
pleted, and  Mart  was  left  to  his  own  devices  for 
obtaining  corn.  These  were  not  few,  and  but  too 
much  time  to  put  them  into  execution.  The  day 
was  spent  in  tracking  and  snaring  game— the 
game-laws  being  a  source  of  oppression  which  the 
Russian  government  still  holds  in  reserve.  A 
space  was  hewn  clear  by  his  strong  arm  in  the 
deep,  frozen  stream  before  their  door,  and  kept  so, 
where  many  a  primitive  mode  of  attracting  and 
catching  the  cold  fish  beneath  was  adopted— once 
even  a  seal  was  caught — and  when  a  little  sledge- 
load  of  this  kind  had  been  collected — for  it  matters 
not  how  long  the  frozen  booty  is  kept — a  journey 
was  undertaken  to  distant  estates  where  resident 
families  gave  promise  of  a  sale.  The  reward  of 
such  journeys  was  very  inadequate  to  the  time  and 
labor,  for  sometimes  man  and  horse  toiled  fifty  or 
sixty  wersts,  out  and  home,  for  a  small  sum. 
which  the  poverty  of  one  buyer,  or  the  hackling 
meanness  of  another,  cut  down  to  the  lowest,  with- 
out regard  either  to  the  labor  that  had  earned  or 
the  want  that  needed  it. 

It  may  be  asked  here,  and  naturally,  why,  with 
all  these  materials  for  food  around  them,  the  starv- 
ing population  did  not  avail  themselves  of  them  in 
their  natural  state?  why  they  did  not  themselves 
consume  the  game  in  their  woods  and  the  fish  in 
their  rivers  ?  But  this  is  only  one  of  the  many 
instances  of  the  want  of  simple  sense  which  exists 
in  a  half-civilized  land.  They  look  upon  bread  as 
the  great  necessary  for  man's  sustenance,  and  to 
whatever  expedients  they  may  resort  to  eke  out  a 
scanty  or  a  bad  supply,  they  would  starve  rather 
than  attempt  to  substitute  anything  else  in  iu 
place. 

Nor  were  Mart's  expeditions  without  excessive 
hardship,  and  even  danger.  His  fine  person  was 
well  defended  with  all  that  the  care  and  industry 
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ofhis  young  and  his  old  wife,  as  he  called  them, 
could  supply.  The  thick  woollen  stockings,  the 
coarse  fiogerless  gloves,  were  always  mended  or 
renewed—the  brown  woollen  coat  had  never  a  but- 
too  missing — the  cover-all  sheep-skin  never  a  hole 
unstopped — and  as  Anno  helped  to  equip  her  kind 
and  manly  helpmate  for  these  expeditions,  and  he 
first  bent  down  his  tall  head,  while  she  pulled  out 
lite  curls  which  her  wrappers  had  confined,  and 
then  raised  it  again  with  one  of  his  beaming  smiles, 
Anno  thought  in  her  innocence  that  not  even  the 
Ghossitdar  himself  could  carry  a  sweeter  face  upon 
his  shoulders !  Certainly,  since  ignorance  was 
bliss,  it  had  been  especially  folly  in  this  case  to  be 
wise ;  for  poetical  delusions  are  too  few  among 
tins  suffering  race  for  any  of  them  to  be  wantonly 
destroyed,  and  an  abstract  faith  in  the  perfection 
(if  his  present  majesty  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
poetical.  Personal  beauty  she  might  have  found 
on  the  imperial  countenance  more  than  she  could 
appreciate,  but  as  for  the  heart  that  shines 
through,  God  help  poor  Auno,  and  all  his  sub- 
jects ! 

To  return,  however,  to  a  better  man.  The  sec- 
ond month  in  the  year  was  now  advanced — snow 
lay  in  unusual  quantities,  and  an  intense  frost  had 
set  in.  The  country  was  open  to  whoever  liked  to 
take  the  shortest  way  across  it,  and  Mart  and  his 
faithful  little  horse  toiled  over  many  a  swamp  which 
in  summer  never  felt  the  foot  of  man,  and  rarely 
even  in  winter.  Kama  Pois  he  always  left  at 
home,  where  he  was  more  wanted  than  trotting  by 
his  master's  side.  Sometimes  Mart's  sledge  was 
the  first  to  force  a  toilsome  track  where  none  had 
passed  before ;  often  the  first  to  resume  one  which 
the  last  few  days  of  snow  had  covered  over. 

This  was  all  very  well  in  fine,  still  weather, 
though  even  then  the  exposure  was  cruelly  severe ; 
but  in  journeys  of  this  length  he  who  started  in 
sunshine  might  return  in  snow-drift,  when  the 
signs  on  earth  and  sky  were  both  hidden  to  the 
traveller,  and  man  and  horse,  after  floundering  be- 
wildered along,  might  either  find  themselves  thrown 
out  of  all  knowledge  of  the  road,  or  returned  to  the 
same  spot  they  had  left  hours  before.  Many,  in 
like  case,  have  stopped  never  to  go  on  again,  and 
Mart  needed  all  his  energy  to  resist  the  benumbing 
effects  from  without  and  within.  For  the  spare 
diet  to  which  he  had  been  reduced  for  many  weeks 
told  especially  at  a  time  when  he  needed  the  best ; 
and  the  bitter  blast  chilled  his  warm,  young  blood 
as  it  had  never  done  before.  There  in  a  desolate, 
pitiless  wild,  with  a  black,  porous,  blotting-paper 
looking  sky  above  him,  and  the  thick,  falling  snow 
fast  obliterating  every  means  of  guidance  that  still 
remained  around,  the  weary  man  often  halted  with 
a  failing  heart,  and,  unseen  but  by  One,  looked  to 
but  One  for  succor.  Then  the  arm  was  passed 
fondly  over  his  horse's  neck — the  willing  creature 
started  again  with  fresh  courage — for  the  Livonian 
peasant  horse,  like  his  master,  only  requires  good 
usage  to  make  him  the  most  valuable  servant,  and 
often  his  instinct  alone  took  them  right  home. 

From  the  two  women,  who  waited  anxiously  for 
the  benighted  traveller,  Mart  kept  many  an  adven- 
ture of  this  kind,  or  made  light  of  it ;  but  the  wea- 
riness of  his  frame,  equally  as  the  hours  of  intense 
dead  slumber  which  renovated  it,  told  what  he  con- 
cealed. Mart's  home  was  worth  returning  to :  there 
was  not  only  comfort  and  union,  but  there  was  the 
crown  of  them  both — refinement.  If  Anno  had 
ever  known  the  grossnesses  of  life  incidental  to 
misery  and  hardship,  the  atmosphere  of  care  and 


protection  in  which  she  had  lived  since  her  marriage 
had  completely  removed  them  from  her  mind ;  she 
had  cast  them  off  as  a  sound  limb  does  unsound 
flesh.  While  old  Liso  took  higher  ground :  misery, 
and  the  coarsest  misery,  too,  Bne  had  known  plenty 
of,  but  her  mind  was  raised  above  it. 

Nothing  gives  so  high  a  tone  to  a  family  circle 
in  any  rank  of  life  as  the  influence  of  an  aged 
woman  who  possesses  the  double  wisdom  both  to 
edify  and  to  attract.  We  say  an  aged  woman,  be- 
cause there  is  something  in  old  age  itself  which 
partakes  more  of  the  feminine  than  of  the  masculine 
character;  not  only  on  account  of  its  weakness, 
but  in  the  strength  which,  as  with  the  female  sex, 
at  every  age,  they  have  through  that  very  weak- 
ness. Also  there  is  something  in  the  wisdom  of  a 
really  experienced  female  mind  which  seems  to  us 
more  applicable  to  the  general  needs  of  human 
nature  than  in  that  of  her  fellow  man ;  partly  per- 
haps from  being  drawn  from  sources  which,  occu- 
pying an  apparently  subordinate  position  in  the 
affairs  of  this  life,  vary  less  with  their  changes,  but 
chiefly  in  being  more  really  and  closely  connected 
with  the  vital  principles  of  the  Christian  religion. 

There  was  much  in  old  Liso's  character  and 
manner  which  might  be  compared  to  those  admira- 
ble aged  women  of  God  not  unfrequently  found  in 
the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church.  Like  them  she 
had  all  that  intelligence  and  refined  mode  of  expres- 
sion in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  hardship,  which, 
however  wonderful  it  may  seem,  is  easily  to  be  ac- 
counted for ;  for  who  can  retain  commonplace  ideas 
or  vulgar  speech  who  know  the  Bible  by  heart,  as 
Liso  did,  and  as  those  to  whom  we  have  compared 
her  generally  do? 

Besides  ail  this,  the  good  old  grandmother  had  a 
sweet  countenance,  which  goes  for  much  in  a  per- 
son's merit  and  attractiveness — and  rightly — since 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  gift  of  beauty,  every 
one  makes  the  best  part  of  their  own  face. 

To  both  wife  and  grandmother,  in  spite  of  Mart's 
prudence  and  discretion,  these  journeys  became  a 
source  of  anxiety.  Anno  suggested  the  plan  of 
greater  economy  of  the  stock  in  hand,  rather  than 
of  further  such  laborious  efforts  to  replenish  it. 
Her  father,  she  said,  always  mixed  the  corn  with 
straw,  even  in  the  best  years ;  and  in  bad  ones,  for 
aught  she  knew,  it  was  made  of  nothing  else.  And 
Mart  answered,  that  certainly  she  had  thriven  won- 
derfully well  on  such  diet,  but  that  still  he  could 
not  afford  to  rob  his  cattle  to  feed  her. 

"  No,  Anno,"  he  said,  "  I  may  have  hard  nights 
and  days  too,  sometimes,  out  in  this  weather,  but 
I  should  have  harder  still  to  sit  at  home  and  see  you 
eat  bad  bread,  and  know  that  others  had  none  at 
all."    And  this  silenced  Anno. 

Liso  had  other  anxieties  ;  she  felt  that  this  mode 
of  existence  was  worse  even  for  mind  than  for  body. 
She  knew  that  there  were  charms  for  the  young 
in  a  free,  uncontrolled  life,  however  hard;  that 
there  were  snares  for  the  generous  and  credulous  in 
the  strange  and  wild  company  he  necessarily  fell  in 
with,  and  that  there  was  sore  temptation  for  the 
cold  and  weary  in  many  an  isolated  Krug,  or  pub- 
lic house ;  which,  in  Livonia,  bear  no  better  char- 
acter with  sober  old  grandmothers  than  they  do 
anywhere  else.  But  Liso  stuck  fast  to  the  old 
Lettish  motto,  and  a  beautiful  one  it  is — "  Work 
and  pray.11  The  first,  her  growing  infirmities  con- 
siderably hindered  in  her  own  estimation ;  but  the 
second,  in  her  own  language  thanks  be  to  God,  she 
neither  wanted  eves,  nor  ears,  nor  hands,  nor  feet 
for.  "  Better,"  she  said,  with  another  proverb,  with 
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"  a  prayer  behind  the  door  than  a  scolding  before 
the  store  ;"  and  some  parents  would  not  be  the 
worse  of  thinking  so  too. 

CHAPTER   Till. 

As  we  have  said  before,  Mart  kept  most  of  his 
lost  ways  and  overturns  in  drifts  and  such  incidents 
from  the  two  women ;  but  one  incident  he  could 
not  conceal.  The  scarcity  and  hardness  of  the  sea- 
son affected  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest  as  well  as 
those  of  the  villages,  and  the  wolves  came  out 
from  their  fastnesses,  with  a  boldness  they  do  not 
often  show.  Many  a  single  one  and  even  couples 
together  had  skulked  across  Mart's  path  with  an 
evil  look,  but  quickened  their  retreat  at  that  shrill 
shout,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  which  he  had  prac- 
tised since  a  child. 

One  evening  his  way  home  lay  through  a  desolate 
morassy  wood,  which  stretched  for  ten  wersts  on 
one  side  of  his  little  farm,  and  where  the  track,  deep 
between  accumulations  of  high  snow,  gave  only 
just  sufficient  width  for  the  little  horse  and  sledge. 
Mart's  eyes  were  closed  and  his  senses  heavy  with 
weariness,  nevertheless  he  soon  began  to  be  aware 
that  the  animal  was  quickening  its  pace  unwontr 
edly ;  again  it  jerked  forward— quicker  still — and  a 
low  neighing  sound  of  terror  effectually  roused  the 
drowsy  man.  He  looked  in  front ;  all  was  as  usual 
-—a  wild  scanty  forest,  standing  knee-deep  in  a 
bed  of  snow — the  narrow  trough  of  a  track  winding 
through  it — here  and  there  pyramids  of  snow  which 
showed  the  huge  ant-hills  of  the  country — the 
heavens  bright — the  earth  white — not  a  living  object 
but  the  horse  before.  He  looked  behind — the  scene 
was  just  the  same — white  snow,  and  leafless  trees, 
and  a  winding  track ;  but  close  to  the  sledge  were 
three  dark  gaunt  animals,  heavily  galloping,  and 
another  was  fast  gaining  behind.  The  jaws  of  the 
foremost,  with  the  lowness  of  the  sledge,  were 
within  reach  of  Mart's  shoulder.  He  cared  not  for 
that — he  knew  that  it  was  his  horse  they  wanted 
first ;  and  saw  in  an  instant  that  all  depended  on  the 
animal's  courage  more  than  on  his  own.  If  the 
frightened  creature  could  have  the  nerve  to  keep 
steady  in  the  track,  the  chances  were  much  in  its 
favor,  for  the  moment  the  wolves  turned  off  in  order 
to  pass  and  get  ahead  of  it,  the  depth  of  the  snow 
diminished  their  speed ;  but  should  the  horse,  in  its 
terror,  plunge  aside  and  flounder  in  the  snow,  Mart 
knew  that  it  would  be  lost.  He  leaned  forward, 
called  the  animal  cheerfully  by  its  name,  and  laid 
his  hand  on  its  back  as  he  was  often  wont  to  do,  in 
times  of  fatigue  or  difficulty — the  poor  beast  knew 
the  kind  voice  and  hand — raised  its  ears,  which 
were  laid  flat  back  with  terror  and  fell  into  an 
evener  pace. 

Mart  shouted  violently — but  the  wolves  were 
either  too  keen  or  too  many — it  made  no  impres- 
sion. It  was  an  awful  time  both  for  master 
and  horse.  Mart  kept  his  hand  on  the  ani- 
mal, while  his  eye  watched  the  ferocious  brutes, 
who  were  often  within  arm's  length.  He  had  a 
hatchet,  which  he  always  carried  on  these  occasions, 
to  chop  the  frozen  fish ;  he  felt  for  it  and  grasped 
it  in  his  hand,  but  forbore  to  use  it,  for  the  closer 
the  wolves  kept  at  the  back  of  the  sledge,  the  less 
were  they  seen  by  the  horse.  Every  minute,  how- 
ever, one  or  more  of  them  broke  out  of  the  track  in 
the  attempt  to  pass ;  and  although  they  instantly 
lost  footing  in  the  snow,  yet  the  unblinkered  eyes 
of  the  tittle  animal  had  caught  sight  of  the  dreaded 
foe,  and  a  plunge  forward  made  Mart  turn  his  eye 


with  anxiety  to  see  that  it  kept  straight  in  the  nar- 
row track. 

One  of  the  wolves  was  more  than  usually  huge 
and  long-limbed,  and  more  than  once  it  had  con- 
trived, in  spite  of  the  deep  snow,  to  advance  nearer 
abreast  of  the  sledge  than  any  of  its  companions. 
Upon  this  grim  creature  Mart  more  especially  kept 
watch,  and  caught  the  green  light  which  played 
from  its  eyeballs.  It  turned  off  again — the  snow 
laid  fleeter  for  a  space-— the  wolf  kept  its  footing — 
it  gained — for  their  pace  is  enormous — the  tittle 
horse's  eye  glared  round  at  it.  Mart  withdrew  his 
hand,  wet  with  the  animal's  perspiration ;  the  wolf 
was  just  beyond  arm's  reach,  but  he  kept  his 
hatchet  in  readiness.  The  horse  was  now  in  des- 
perate gallop,  and  the  wolf  just  abreast — it  sud- 
denly turned  sharp  towards  it — now  was  Mart's 
time.  He  dealt  a  tremendous  blow — the  wolf 
avoided  it,  but  stumbled  in  the  snow,  and  in  a 
moment  was  yards  behind. 

The  distance  from  home  was  now  quickly  short- 
ening beneath  the  horse's  hoofs,  which  continued 
to  carry  the  sledge  at  full  gallop,  till  the  fear  of  an 
overturn  became  a  source  of  fresh  anxiety.  Mart 
was  quite  aware  by  this  time  that  these  were  no 
common  lazy  wolves  he  had  to  deal  with,  but  sharp- 
set  determined  brutes,  to  whom  man  or  beast  would 
be  alike  welcome.  These  were  not  the  animals  to 
be  deterred  by  the  signs  of  man's  dwelling,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  and  there  was  an  ugly  werst  of 
wide  open  space  between  the  outskirts  of  the  forest 
and  his  house,  which  he  looked  to  with  real  appre- 
hension. 

They  were  now  at  the  very  edge  of  the  wood — 
the  road  became  opener — the  wolves  gained  on  each 
side— the  horse  bounded  furiously  forward,  caught 
the  sledge  against  the  stump  of  a  tree — it  overturned 
— was  swept  away  at  a  tremendous  pace,  and  Mart 
was  left  alone  in  the  snow.  In  a  moment  a  heavy 
claw  had  slit  the  throat  and  down  the  front  of  his 
sheepskin — it  was  well  Anno's  wrappers  lay  so 
thick  beneath.  He  threw  off  the  brute  and  rose— 
his  hatchet  had  been  jerked  out  of  his  hand  in  the 
fall — he  cast  a  desperate  glance  around,  but  saw  it 
not.  The  horse  was  now  almost  out  of  sight,  two 
of  the  wolves  were  close  to  the  defenceless  man, 
and  the  two  others,  deserting  the  animal,  were 
bounding  back  to  him.  Mart  faced  the  foremost, 
he  could  do  no  more,  and  in  an  instant  was  sur- 
rounded. 

Here  we  must  leave  him,  however  cruel  it  may 
seem.  Meanwhile  the  two  women  were  as  usual 
expecting  him  anxiously  at  home— for  Mart  was 
late.  Anno  was  sitting  beneath  the  pine-wood 
candle  at  the  spinning-wheel.  Liso  had  risen  from 
hers  and  gone  into  the  smaller  chamber,  especially 
devoted  to  her.  Old  Karria  Pois  was  lying  before 
the  stove  fast  asleep.  Of  a  sudden  the  dog  pricked 
up  his  ears,  listened,  rose — ran  to  the  door  and 
whined — then,  returning  to  Anno,  wagged  his  tail, 
ran  back  and  whining  again,  scratched  at  the  door. 
Karria  Pois  usually  gave  signal  of  Mart's  approach, 
though  not  in  so  urgent  a  way,  and  Anno  opened 
the  door  expecting  to  see  her  husband.  The  dog 
dashed  furiously  out,  but  no  sign  of  Mart  appeared. 
The  young  wife  went  out  into  the  piercing  air-— 
saw  and  heard  nothing,  and  was  slowly  turning  in, 
when  a  sound  caught  her  ear — it  was  the  sound  of 
hoofs  striking  full  and  sharp  upon  the  frozen  ground. 
So  had  Mart  never  approached  before.  But  there 
was  no  time  for  wonder,  for  the  next  moment  the 
horse  galloped  up  to  the  door  and  stopped.    Anno 
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nw  instantly  that  something  had  happened — the 
animal  was  dripping  with  foam  and  trembling  all 
o?er— the  sledge  was  reversed,  and,  above  all,  Mart 
was  not  there. 

Anno  was  bat  the  girl  still ;  she  called  quick  to 
her  grandmother — the  old  woman  did  not  answer — 
she  flew  into  the  inner  room ;  Liso  was  standing 
motionless  with  her  face  turned  from  the  door. 
There  was  no  light,  save  from  the  little  snowed-up 
window ;  but  Anno  saw  enough  to  know  that  she 
stood  in  prayer.  "Oh!  Jummal!"  (God)  said 
the  poor  girl  to  herself,  "hear  her!"  and  leaving 
her  undisturbed,  she  ran  again  out  of  the  house, 
gave  one  look  at  the  trembling  horse,  and  then,  all 
trembling  herself,  began  to  retrace  the  jagged  track 
in  which  it  had  come. 

We  most  now  return  to  Mart,  whom  we  have 
left  in  a  frightful  position.  He  knew  what  it  was 
to  put  forth  his  strength  in  games  and  wrestlings 
matches,  and  it  was  such  as,  shoulder  to  shoulder 
and  muscle  to  muscle,  few  could  withstand.  But  it 
was  as  nothing  now  against  the  heavy  weight — the 
vice-like  teeth — the  rending  grasp  that  held  him 
down  on  every  side.  For  a  few  seconds  the  despe- 
rate violence  of  a  man  to  whom  life  is  sweet,  and 
such  a  death  most  horrible,  shook  off  the  pitiless 
assailants ;  but  his  own  blood  had  dyed  the  snow, 
and  the  sight  of  it  seemed  to  turn  ferocity  into  fury. 
The  blood-hounds  closed  again  upon  him — they 
pulled  him  down !    * 

People  say  there  is  no  time  to  think  in  sudden 
danger : — they  have  never  known  one.  There  are 
more  thoughts  struck  from  the  mind  in  one  moment's 
collision  with  sudden  and  desperate  peril  than  in 
days  of  fearless  security.  The  sweets  of  this  earth 
—the  home  that  lay  so  near — the  mystery  of 
Heaven,  swept  over  poor  Mart's  mind ;  nay,  even 
particulars  found  time  to  intrude.  He  thought  how 
Anno  and  Liso  would  watch  through  the  night — 
bow  his  mangled  remains  would  tell  all  in  the 
morning — Anno's  despair — the  village  lament :  he 
thought  of  all  this,  and  more,  and  knew  himself  in 
the  jaws  of  hungry  wolves  ?  Then  those  foul  lurid 
eyes  glared  over  him ;  the  tightening  of  the  throat 
followed,  and  thinking  was  over.  Still  he  struggled 
to  release  his  arms — the  grasp  on  the  throat  was 
suffocating  him — his  senses  reeled — when  on  a 
sudden— dash  came  another  animal  hard-breathing 
along ;  threw  itself  into  the  midst  with  one  sharp 
howl,  and  fastened  upon  the  chief  assailant.  The 
wolfes  relaxed  their  fury  for  an  instant;  Mart 
reeled  giddily  to  his  feet,  and  recognized  his  brave 
dog.  For  a  second  he  stood  stunned  and  bewil- 
dered ;  when  he  saw  one  wolf  retreating,  and  all 
three  attacking  the  dauntless  Kama  Pois.  He 
tamed  to  help  him,  and  a  bright  object  caught  his 
eye ;  it  was  his  hatchet  lying  on  the  snow  within 
arm's  length  of  his  last  struggle.  Mart  snatched  it 
op,  and  was  now  himself  again.  Blood  was  drip- 
ping from  him,  but  his  limbs  were  uninjured,  and 
furious  were  the  strokes  he  dealt. 

One  wolf  soon  lav  dead  at  his  feet ;  the  other 
cowed,  and  retreated,  spilling  its  blood  as  it  went, 
and  held  off,  skulking  round  ;  and  now  Mart  pour- 
ed his  whole  fury  on  the  great  monster,  which  held 
Karris  Pois  in  as  stifling  a  grasp  as  he  had  done 
his  master.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  release  the  dog. 
The  hatchet  rnng  on  the  wolfs  skull,  rattled  on  his 
ribs,  and  laid  bare  the  gaunt  backbone ;  but  the 
dog's  own  body  interrupted  any  mortal  wound,  and 
the  wolf  seemed  to  feel  no  other.  Poor  Karria 
Pois'  ease  was  desperate ;  his  legs  were  all  drawn 
together,  protecting  the  very  parts  he  sought  to 


wound,  when  suddenly  he  stretched  himself  out 
with  some  fresh  agony,  and  the  hatchet  was  buried 
deep  in  the  wolfs  throat.  Many  more  fierce 
strokes  were  needed  before  life  was  extinct ;  and 
as  Mart  rose,  a  hand  on  his  shoulder  startled  him, 
and  his  wife  fell  on  his  bosom. 

"Mart!" 

"Anno!" 

Long  did  the  young  couple  stand  in  speechless 
embrace  ;  but  the  weaker  supported  the  stronger  ; 
for  Mart's  manly  nerve  was  gone,  and  he  leant  on 
Anno  like  a  strengthless  child. 

•*  Mart,  Mart !  Oh !  you  are  safe— dear  Mart !" 
For  all  answer.  Mart  pressed  her  closer. 

"  But  what  is  here?"  for  her  hand  which  laid 
on  his  shoulder  was  wet  with  a  warm  clammy  sub- 
stance, and  there  was  light  enough  to  see  that  dark 
stain  which  nothing  else  is  like. 

"  Mart !  you  are  hurt — you  are  bleeding  !"  and 
going  back  a  step,  she  saw  for  the  first  time  her 
husband's  condition.  The  two  dead  wolves — the 
gasping  dog — the  bloody  and  furrowed  snow  !  and 
die  full  and  dreadful  truth  came  upon  her  and  she 
burst  into  passionate  sobs. 

In  truth  Mart  presented  a  frightful  aspect ;  his 
sheepskin  hung  in  strips,  for  each  claw  had  cut 
it  like  a  knife ;  his  shoulder  was  bare,  not  only 
to  the  flesh,  but  to  the  bone ;  his  long  hair  was 
dishevelled ;  every  article  of  clothing  was  torn  and 
awry.  It  was  too  evident  that  some  dreadful 
struggle  had  taken  place,  and  Anno  now  saw  with 
what. 

It  was  now  Mart's  turn  to  support ;  his  strength 
was  returned,  and  with  it  his  unflagging  sweet- 
ness. 

"  Anno  !  EinokenTie  !  Anno  !  pai  !  don't  cry  so ; 
I  am  safe  and  well,  only  a  few  scratches  on  my 
skin  :  you  '11  have  to  patch  me  up  as  well  as  my 
clothes.  Let 's  attend  to  poor  Karria  Pois — nobody 
but  you  could  have  made  me  forget  him — I  fear  he 
is  more  hurt  than  his  master." 

And  the  young  couple  leant  over  him  and  ten- 
derly examined  his  wounds.  Then  with  many 
tears  Anno  related  how  in  the  deepest  sleep  the 
faithful  old  dog  had  seemed  to  receive  tidings  of  his 
master's  danger ;  and  Mart  described  how  he  had 
reached  his  side  when  his  need  was  at  the  greatest 
— though  he  did  not  say  how  great  that  need  had 
been — but  Anno  knew ;  and  then  both  caressed 
him  more  and  more. 

There  was  life  in  the  old  dog  yet,  and  more  than 
they  had  ventured  at  first  to  expect ;  his  throat  was 
lacerated,  his  ear  torn  through,  and  many  a  bite 
and  a  rent  had  he  on  his  body,  but  he  licked  the 
hands  that  felt  his  wounds,  and,  risingon  his  feet, 
shook  a  shower  of  blood  from  him.  Then  he  de- 
liberately smelt  first  at  one  wolfs  carcass  and  then 
at  the  other,  to  ascertain  that  all  was  right,  and 
having  done  this,  hobbled  off  towards  home  as  if 
he  felt  he  was  no  further  required. 

"Come  home,  Mart;  can  you  walk!"  said 
Anno. 

"  Yes,  yes,  as  well  as  ever ;  but  I  have  not  done 
with  these  grey  men  yet  (this  being  a  common  ap- 
pellation for  the  wolves  by  the  peasantry ;)  the 
night's  work  is  worth  two  silver  rubles  to  me ;  the 
rest  of  the  brutes  will  be  down  their  companions' 
throats  before  the  morning  ;"  and  so  saying  he  cut 
off  the  ears,  by  which  token  the  Lettish  peasant  is 
entitled  to  a  reward  in  money  on  showing  it  to  a 
magistrate. 

Mart  was  soon  seated  in  his  own  warm  house,, 
waited  on  by  his  two  tender  companions,  who  ex- 
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amined  his  wounds  and  injuries  with  alternate  hor- 
ror and  gratitude. 

"  You  were  praying  for  me,  grandmother,  Anno 
tells  me,  when  she  left  the  house ; — God  heard  you. 
Never  say  again  that  you  and  old  Karria  Pois  are 
of  no  use  ;  you  two  have  saved  my  life." 

These  words  were  more  than  the  venerable  pa- 
rent could  bear  with  composure;  and  she  turned 
away  to  lift  up  her  heart  again. 

"  All  have  been  of  use  to-night,"  said  Anno  in 
a  low  tone  ;  "  grandmother,  Karria  Pois,  even  the 
poor  horse ;  only  I  have  done  nothing." 

44  You  are  my  own  Einokenne"  said  Mart,  lower 
still,  and  leant  his  weary  head  against  her. 

44  Now,  Anno,  pai!  go  and  wash  Karria  Pois 
too."  This  was  done,  and  soon  master  and  dog 
were  deep  in  slumber. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

This  encounter  put  an  end  to  Mart's  journeys  for 
the  present ;  not  but  what  he  speedily  recovered 
from  it,  but  it  proved  the  prelude  to  further  aggres- 
sions from  the  same  animal,  though  not  of  so  peril- 
ous a  kind.  The  wolf  does  not  often  attack  man, 
except  when  flung  helplessly  before  him,  as  Mart  had 
been.  It  is  the  tenants  of  the  farmyard,  and  not 
of  the  farmhouse,  they  seek.  Scarcely  a  night 
now  elapsed  without  a  calf,  foal,  sheep,  or  even 
some  poor  famished  cow  or  horse  falling  a  victim — 
the  dilapidated  state  of  the  buildings  which  housed 
the  miserable  animals,  affording  out  too  easy  an 
entry.  In  vain  did  Mart  urge  the  expenditure  of  a 
little  hearty  labor  to  make  fast  those  which  re- 
mained. 

44  What  will  you  do,"  he  said  to  the  Brautwer- 
ber,  "  in  the  summer,  when  you  want  your  calf  to 
sell,  and  your  colt  to  work?" 

Juhann  shook  his  head. 

44  The  summer  will  never  come  for  me,"  he 
said  ;  and  then  looked  down  at  his  attenuated  hands 
and  arms,  which  seemed  little  able  to  wield  an  axe. 
Mart  mended  his  cow-shed  for  him  and  for  others 
besides. 

But  he  was  not  satisfied  with  merely  keeping  the 
enemy  out.  Accompanied  by  a  few  of  the  hardiest 
and  least  superstitious  of  the  peasants,  and  furnish- 
ed with  dogs  and  weapons,  Mart  headed  several 
expeditions  in  search  of  the  ravenous  animals, 
tracking  them  by  footmarks  left  but  a  few  hours 
before,  or  by  the  fresh  blood-drops  of  some  recent 
prey  which  accompanied  them. 

We  mention  the  least  superstitious  of  the  peas- 
.  ants  as  most  disposed  to  follow  Mart,  because  with 
many  it  is  a  rooted  belief  that  the  destruction  of 
one  wolf  only  increases  the  rancor  of  his  compan- 
ions. In  cases  where  the  traveller  is  hard  pressed 
to  escape  from  a  pack  of  them,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  fall  of  one  wolf,  and  the  consequent  taste 
of  his  blood,  increases  tenfold  the  voracity  of  the 
rest ;  but  when  the  farmyard  suffers  from  nightly 
invasion,  it  stands  to  reason  that  there  is  no  help 
but  to  attack  the  invader. 

Mart,  however,  met  with  much  opposition  in  the 
matter ;  his  companions  lagged  away,  or  came  un- 
willingly, and  very  few  besides  himself  and  the 
dogs  thoroughly  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  chace. 
As  for  the  dogs,  they  seemed  to  consider  it  as  a 
happy  opportunity  for  paying  off  many  an  old 
score,  and  it  was  difficult  to  call  them  back  from  a 
pursuit  which,  when  once  separated  from  their 
•companions,  could  only  lead  to  their  destruction. 
Between  dog  and  wolf  there  exists  a  natural  hatred, 
"which  the  one  exhibits  in  an  open  tear-throat  ani- 


mosity, and  the  other  in  a  relentless  cunning.  Ths 
wolf  feigns  flight  to  lead  his  victim  on  ;  he  imitates 
the  whine  of  a  dog  to  deceive  him,  and  when  the 
stratagems  have  led  the  courageous  animal  beyond 
protection,  his  doom  is  sealed. 

Two  or  three  fine  young  dogs  thus  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  their  rashness  and  inexperience,  but  Mart  suffered 
no  anxiety  for  Karria  Pois ;  he  was  the  first  to 
show  his  disapproval  of  any  unnecessary  valor,  and 
to  give  the  example  of  readiness  in  the  retreat,  as 
much  as  of  courage  in  the  onset :  otherwise  the 
expeditions  were  generally  successful ;  one  or  more 
pair  of  ears,  or,  if  a  young  wolf,  the  skin,  being 
the  usual  trophies  they  returned  with ;  and  then 
Mart  had  regularly  to  incur  a  long  journey  in  order 
to  claim  the  reward  adjudged  by  law  :  for  the  Ha- 
kenrichter  we  have  described  was  not  likely  to  have 
any  more  of  his  visits,  and  the  other  nearest  mag- 
istrate lived  twenty-four  wersts  off. 

By  these  and  other  means  did  Mart  persevere  in 
maintaining  his  own  household,  and  helping  many 
another.  But  it  was  heart-breaking  work  as  the 
spring  slowly  advanced  ;  for,  to  the  hardship  of  bad 
and  insufficient  nourishment  were  now  added  the 
effects  of  it,  and  coffin  after  coffin  found  its  way  to 
the  dead-house  in  the  churchyard,  there  to  await 
the  softening  of  the  earth  that  was  to  receive  it. 
The  child  not  yet  firm  on  its  feet,  the  aged  totter- 
ing on  theirs,  went  first,  and  light  were  the  coffins, 
as  the  poor  Brautwerber  had  said  they  would  be. 

Old  Tonnp  was  the  first  to  bring  death  into 
Mart's  doors.  The  charge  of  him  and  his  few  re- 
maining stock  had  been  added  to  Mart's  other 
cares,  and  indeed  ever  since  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  both  Mart  and  Anno  had  contributed  the 
work  of  their  hands  to  supply  his  need  and  comfort. 
One  Sunday  he  was  missing  from  his  seat  in  church, 
and  that  same  afternoon  Anno  and  Mart  found  the 
old  man  drooping  at  home,  and,  each  walking  by 
the  sledge,  brought  him  tenderly  under  their  own 
roof. 

There  is  something  infinitely  more  touching,  in 
some  senses,  in  the  death  of  the  lowest  beggar, 
than  in  that  of  the  highest  potentate  upon  earth. 
The  little  they  have  to  renounce  speaks  so  bitterly 
of  the  little  they  have  enjoyed.  There  may  be  a 
sad  moral  to  the  human  heart  in  their  love  of  life, 
but  there  is  a  keen  reproach  in  their  indifference  to 
it.  Tonno  had  never  had  any  philosophy,  and  not 
much  religion,  as  far  as  was  apparent.  He  had 
been  a  complainer  all  his  life,  very  obstinate  and 
rather  sullen  ;  but  from  the  moment  the  hand  of 
death  was  upon  him  he  showed  himself  gentle, 
cheerful,  and  communicative,  bestowed  words  of  ten- 
derness upon  his  daughter,  and  wholesome  manly 
advice  upon  Mart.  It  had  been  remarked  of  him 
by  many  of  his  companions  and  contemporaries  on 
the  few  occasions  of  festivity  which  had  enlivened 
poor  Tonno's  life,  that  he  always  came  out  in  very 
different  colors  from  those  he  usually  exhibited. 
Whether  this  was  attributable  to  the  wanning  in- 
fluence of  the  liquids  usually  circulated  on  such 
occasions,  mattered  not ;  if  this  was  intoxication, 
nobody  wished  to  see  him  sober,  for  Tonno  was 
never  so  likeable  under  any  other  aspect.  It  seem- 
ed always  as  if  he  wanted  to  forget  his  cares,  to  be 
himself. 

But  a  deeper  reason,  though  one  we  can  little 
understand,  lay  beneath  ;  for  the  approach  of  death 
had  the  same  effect.  It  appeared  as  if  he  had 
thrown  off  a  weight,  or  knew  himself  so  near  the 
time  for  doing  so,  that  he  no  longer  felt  the  bur* 
then.    He  had  not  a  regret  for  the  past,  nor  an  ap- 
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prehension  for  the  future.  The  pastor  came  and 
prayed  with  him.  Tonno  assented  to  all,  especial- 
ly to  the  sorrows  and  trials  of  this  life,  and  the  in- 
finitely superior  nature  of  that  which  was  to  come ; 
but  for  faith  of  a  higher  sort  there  seemed  no  room 
in  the  old  man's  mysterious  mind.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  to  do ;  no  doubts  to  overcome  ;  no 
regrets  to  subdue. 

The  pastor  was  accustomed  to  see  odd  exhibi- 
tions of  the  human  character,  among  a  race  of 
people  whose  lives  veer  between  the  elevation  of  a 
saint  and  the  grossness  of  an  animal.  A  clergy- 
man from  a  different  country  might  have  been  puz- 
zled or  dismayed,  but  the  good  old  man's  fervid  faith 
supplied  that  comfort  which  his  poor  simple  sheep 
often  denied  him.  He  knew  their  hardships,  and 
trials,  and  long-sufferings;  he  knew  them  to  be 
inert  and  foolish,  and  mistrustful  and  suspicious  of 
meo,  but  he  rarely  knew  them  grasping,  vindictive, 
or  perfidious,  and  never  Questioning  God's  provi- 
dence or  doubting  his  worn.  He  looked,  therefore, 
at  Tonno's  sinking  eye  with  mixed  feelings ;  but 
love  and  faith  were  uppermost.  As  he  left  he  ex- 
pressed a  hope,  as  most  kind-hearted  people  do,  that 
he  might  find  him  better  on  his  next  visit.  "  No ! 
Hsrr  Pastor,"  the  dying  man  replied,  "  God  seems 
to  think  that  I  have  toiled  and  starved  long  enough  : 
tod  so  do  I.  So  Jummal  aga  " — God  be  with 
you ;  and  these  were  his  last  words. 

To  our  usual  standard  of  reasoning  his  death  was 
not  edifying,  for  the  sources  of  that  cheerfulness 
with  which  he  welcomed  it  were  incomprehensible, 
but  it  was  unfeignedly  touching. 

Anno  wept  for  him  as  a  daughter,  and  Mart  re- 
gretted him  with  a  sincerity  which  a  few  days  be- 
fore he  oould  not  have  thought  possible. 

The  next  call  upon  Mart's  sympathies  was  from 
his  poor  friend.  Mart's  generous  help  had  kept 
the  family  from  starvation,  but  the  seeds  of  death 
had  long  been  sown.  The  Sunday  after  Tonno's 
funeral  Mart  carried  a  small  light  coffin  to  church. 
It  was  Juhann's  youngest  child;  and  the  Sunday 
after  that  he  assisted  to  lift  a  larger  and  heavier 
burden  into  the  cart.  It  was  his  wife.  Mart  saw 
her  placed  by  the  side  of  her  child  in  the  mournful 
dead-house,  and  as  he  looked  at  them,  and  then 
round  at  the  numbers  it  already  contained,  he  did 
ootpity  them. 

Then  he  came  back  and  went  in  to  comfort  his 
friend. 

Juhann  and  the  child  were  seated  side  by  side, 
in  perfect  silence,  upon  a  bench  before  the  stove, 
and,  to  all  appearance,  had  sat  there  for  hours. 
The  little,  pale,  puny  boy  was  always  a  touching 
object,  and  now,  in  this  atmosphere  of  woe,  more  so 
than  ever.  The  father's  gloom  seemed  to  have 
overshadowed  it  till  it  no  longer  loved  the  sun.  It 
had  no  childish  smiles  nor  ways:  it  was  always 
patient  and  quiet,  and  looked  as  if  it  would  never 
grow  in  body  nor  alter  in  mind. 

It  is  difficult  to  address  a  silent  mourner.  Mart 
sat  down  next  his  friend  and  took  the  child  on  his 
knee.  He  said  all  he  could,  but  extracted  only 
monosyllabic  answers  or  none  at  all.  At  length, 
after  a  pause,  he  broke  out :  "  This  little  fellow 
will  be  a  burden  to  you  now ;  you  had  better  let 
me  take  him  home — he  will  be  well  cared  for." 
Then  Juhann  answered  quick,  "  No,  Mart,  no ! 
Whenever  I  go,  nobody  but  you  and  your  wife 
shall  have  him,  but  we  '11  live  together  as  long  as 
we  can."  So  saying,  he  took  the  boy  off  Mart's 
knee  and  seated  him  again,  meek  and  quiet  at  his 
*fe}  and  Mart  left  the  pair  with  a  heavy  heart. 


Every  fresh  sight  of  Juhann  only  renewed  those 
feelings  of  pity  for  him  and  of  dread  for  himself, 
which  Mart  with  difficulty  kept  under.  This 
thought  was  the  besetting  thorn  in  his  path.  He 
looked  at  it  until  he  could  not  bear  it ;  he  tried  to 
banish  it,  and  found  it  too  deeply  rooted.  It  hung 
over  him  like  some  evil  prophecy.  He  felt  that  the 
very  determination  to  avoid  ignominy  was  making 
him  fit  for  it.  No  violent  word,  no  unjust  task, 
now  provoked  a  common  share  of  indignation  from 
Mart.  The  dread  of  that  one  possible  dishonor 
seemed  to  extinguish  a  better  feeling  than  itself. 
Mart  was  dissatisfied  and  out  of  tune ;  it  was  the 
first  poison  in  his  life,  for  it  undermined  his  self- 
respect. 

If  we  have  not  mentioned  the  Disponent,  it  is  not 
because  he  had  at  all  abated  in  his  rancorous  perse- 
cution. Not  one  word,  look  or  action  of  Mart's  had 
been  overlooked ;  he  only  bided  his  time. 

Mart's  independence  and  generous  help  to  others 
all  through  the  hard  winter  had  been  gall  and  bit- 
terness to  Ian's  bad  heart,  and  he  now  felt  the 
effects  in  being  suddenly  required  to  work  four  days 
in  the  week  at  a  large  distillery  recently  erected  on 
the  estate.  At  another  time  the  young  man  would 
have  complained,  or  remonstrated — for  this  was  an 
unjust  imposition  of  labor — but  he  had  learnt  wis- 
dom, or  rather,  what  he  hated,  cunning,  and,  hoping 
that  a  few  weeks'  work  and  patience  would  release 
him,  he  submitted  without  a  word. 

But  this  employment  brought  him  into  frequent 
contact  with  his  enemy,  and  the  perpetual  chafe  upon 
his  temper  was  too  much.  Mart  was  not  one  of 
those  pieces  of  perfection  which  look  down  serenely 
on  trials  they  do  not  feel.  No !  he  was  generous 
and  quick,  and  could  not  have  been  the  one  without 
the  other.  He  was  irritated,  wanted  to  be  angry, 
and  dared  not ;  and  the  feelings  became  bitter  and 
peevish,  held  in,  which  would  have  been  manly  and 
noble  let  out.  For  anger  is  a  true  thing,  and  it  is 
not  because  it  is  wrong  in  us,  but  because  it  is 
too  good  for  them,  that  we  repress  it  either  to  the 
rogue  or  the  fool,  and  then  a  worse  feeling  take* 
its  place. 

Mart  grew  gloomy.  He  could  not  be  cross  u> 
Anno :  she  was  too  dependent  on  him ;  but  more 
than  once  was  his  head  bowed  into  his  grandmo- 
ther's lap  in  sorrow  for  a  hasty  word,  which  he 
repented  the  more  for  knowing  it  to  be  so  in- 
stantly forgiven. 

"  Oh!  grandmother,"  he  said,  u if  I  lose  hope, 
I  shall  go  down  as  many  a  better  man  has  done 
before  me.     And  I  am  losing  it  already." 

But  worse  was  to  come  for  poor  ^fart,  and  a 
heavy  day  it  was,  when  the  Disponent  informed 
him  that  he  must  move  in  a  month  into  old  Tonno's 
forsaken  tenement;  for  that  he  wanted  to  put 
somebody  else  into  his.  Mart  bore  this  on  his  heart 
for  two  days,  for  he  had  learned  to  brood ;  but  then 
the  mist  before  his  better  nature  gave  way  and  he 
unburdened  his  heart  to  Anno  and  Liso,  and  com- 
forted them  by  allowing  them  to  comfort  him. 

Mart  knew  that  the  change  was  illegal — that  no 
little  hereditary  tenant  could  be  moved  without 
full  consent  or  full  compensation ;  but  to  whom 
could  he  complain  ?  The  pastor  he  had  forborne  to 
trouble  with  his  cares,  for  the  old  man's  spirits 
were  failing  with  the  misery  around  him.  But  he 
went  to  him  now  and  simply  told  his  tale.  The 
pastor  looked  up  into  Mart's  open  face,  and  sighed 
as  he  saw  how  much  care  and  want  had  sharpened 
it  in  the  last  three  months. 
I     u  Don't  despair,  Mart,"  he  said ;  "  I  have  beam 
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young  and  now  am  old;  yet  never  saw  I  the 
righteous  forsaken.  God  has  tried  you,  but  he  has 
also  blessed  you  much  this  sad  winter.  I  know  how 
you  have  helped  your  neighbors.  Take  my  word, 
yon  won't  be  forsaken ;  only  keep  up  a  trusting  and 
a  patient  heart.  I  would  say  the  same,  could  I 
help  you  as  I  wish  I  could ;  for  Mart,  believe  me, 
it  is  as  sore  atrial  for  me  to  see  all  this  going  on,  and 
not  be  able  to  prevent  it,  as  it  can  be  to  you  to 
leave  your  father's  home;"  and  the  tears  started 
into  the  old  man's  eyes. 

"If  the  young  baron  were  but  here,  I  could 
do  much,  for  I  know  he  has  a  kind  and  humane 
heart,"  said  the  old  man,  thinking  aloud ;  "  such  a 
good  face  too." 

Mart  asked  when  he  was  expected  to  return. 

"  Ah !  Mart,  that  I  don't  know.  He  likes  for- 
eign countries  better  than  poor  Livonia,  and  1 
don't  much  wonder  at  it,"  he  added  with  a  heavy 
sigh.  The  old  man  was  low  and  sorrowful.  Mart 
thanked  him,  but  determined  in  his  heart  not  to 
burthen  him  again  with  cares  he  could  not  mitigate. 
Still  he  felt  relieved,  and,  what  he  most  needed, 
raised  in  his  own  esteem.  The  pastor  had  spoken 
of  him  with  respect  and  praise,  and  he  went  home 
in  a  glow  of  better  feelings. 

Poor  fellow !  they  were  doomed  to  be  sadly  tried. 
Old  Liso  was  ill !  The  aged  frame  had  at  length 
given  way.  She  had  borne  much,  and  only  a  little 
more  was  needed  to  make  that  too  much.  The  pros- 
pect of  leaving  the  house  she  had  so  long  known  sup- 
plied this.  She  had  not  complained,  and  no  one 
would  have  guessed  that  the  blow  had  struck  so 
hard;  nor  had  it;  but  it  was  sufficient  to  upset 
what  had  been  long  tottering. 

Our  readers  will  have  been  surprised  that  no 
medical  man  should  have  been  summoned  in  these 
various  emergencies,  but  the  nearest  was  sixty 
wersts  off,  and,  had  he  been  but  six,  the  maladies 
of  the  distressed  village  were  such  as  no  mere  medi- 
cal advice  could  have  much  assisted.  Wholesome 
laws  and  just  administrators  of  them,  and  a  kind 
and  resident  proprietor,  were  the  medicine  they 
needed.  For  old  Liso,  however,  nothing  could 
now  have  helped.  She  was  past  seventy  years  of 
age,  and  among  the  poor  Livonian  peasants  the 
term  beyond  which  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit  commences  much  earlier. 

All  night  her  grandchildren  watched,  and  as  the 
rising  sun  threw  its  cold  beams  full  through  Liso's 
little  dusky  pane,  Mart  leaned  over  the  humble  bed 
and  saw  that  the  look  of  life  was  fast  departing. 
The  young  peasant  was  alone  with  her  whom  he 
loved  with  a  less  absorbing,  though  more  rooted, 
feeling  than  his  wife,  for  he  had  never  known  the 
time  when  that  feeling  was  not.  The  love  for 
A.nno  had  made  him  know  himself  to  be  a  man,  that 
for  his  grandmother  had  continued  to  keep  him  the 
child ;  and  as  he  stood  looking  at  the  dear  familiar 
face  which  had  never  had  for  him  but  that  one 
look  of  which  we  never  tire,  sweet  memories  and 
gloomy  forebodings  rose  together  in  his  mind,  and  he 
groaned  aloud. 

Liso's  failing  senses  responded  to  the  sound. 
She  stretched  forth  both  her  withered  hands  to  him. 

"  Mart !  my  son !  my  son !" 

Mart  fairly  gave  way.  "Oh!  grandmother, 
grandmother !  how  shall  I  live  without  you  ?  You 
are  leaving  me,  when  1  need  you  most.  I  am  sore 
encompassed." 

Liso  raised  herself  up.  "  My  son !  listen  to  me. 
If  God  were  ever  with  me  in  this  life,  and  he  has 
never  failed— He  is  now.    He  knows  how  heavy 


your  cares  and  trials  have  laid  at  my  heart,  and  now 
that  I  am  leaving  you  encompassed  with  them,  He 
gives  me  a  peace  I  never  knew  before.  Oh !  such 
peace !"  and  Liso  paused  for  breath.  "  God  can- 
not lie.  I  am  a  poor  wretched  old  creature,  but  He 
cannot  deceive  me-^-He  is  not  waiting  till  I  am 
gone  to  turn  His  back  upon  you.  No,  Mart ;  fear 
not !  He  will  come  to  your  help  in  his  good  time. 
Man's  extremity  is  God's  opportunity.  I  speak 
his  thoughts — my  own  are  gone." 

Liso  said  all  this  in  broken  sentences.  Still 
Mart  held  her  hands  in  an  agony  of  grief. 

"  Grandmother ;  I  am  weak  and  sinful.  Man  is 
hard  upon  me — very  hard ;  and  if  God  should  hide 
his  face,  only  for  a  little  season,  I  fear  to  fall." 

Liso  withdrew  her  hands.  With  her  last 
strength  she  folded  them  together,  and  repeated  in 
a  firm  voice  this  verse  from  Isaiah — "  And  though 
the  Lord  give  you  the  bread  of  adversity,  and  the 
water  of  affliction,  yet  shall  not  thy  teachers  be  re- 
moved into  a  corner.  But  thine  eyes  shall  see  thy 
teachers,  and  thine  ears  shall  hear  a  word  behind 
thee,  saying,  '  This  is  the  way — walk  ye  in  h>- 
when  ye  turn  to  the  right  hand  and  when  ye  turn 
to  the  left.' " 

So  died  the  good  old  liso,  and  her  death  was 
edifying,  for  the  simplest  heart  could  understand 
what  it  was  that  blunted  its  sting ! 

chapter  x. 

The  young  people  were  now  left  alone,  to  feel 
how  much  that  pious  old  woman  had  been  inter- 
woven in  every  source  of  their  happiness,  even  as 
those  which  each  believed  they  derived  exclusively 
from  the  other.  Her  loss,  instead  of  drawing  them 
closer  together,  seemed  for  a  while  to  interpose  a 
strangeness  which  neither  could  quite  have  account- 
ed for.  But  the  truth  was,  that  Liso's  age  and  ex- 
perience, instead  of  making  Anno  appear  younger 
and  more  ignorant,  had  had  the  contrary  effect. 
The  gentle  time-worn  matron  and  the  timid  inex- 
perienced girl  had  blended  so  harmoniously  to- 
gether, that  no  one  knew,  till  one  was  taken  away, 
where  their  characters  met,  or  where  they  divided. 
Then  Mart  found  that  he  was  left  alone  with  one 
who  depended  upon  him  more  than  he  had  known, 
and  Anno  felt  that  she  stood  unassisted  with  a  hus- 
band who  was  accustomed  to  more  than  she  had 
given.  But  the  blank,  though  painful,  was  right, 
for  Liso  deserved  to  be  most  missed  in  that  which 
Bhe  had  least  displayed — in  the  importance  she  had 
given  to  Anno,  and  in  the  influence  she  had  exer- 
cised over  Mart.  Her  death  too  happened  at  a 
time  when  this  would  be  roost  felt ;  for  Mart,  occu- 
pied with  internal  struggles,  which  none  but  his 
venerable  parent  could  have  shared,  was  less  open 
than  usual,  and  Anno,  from  that  reason,  thrown 
more  on  herself,  was  more  timid. 

The  death  of  Liso  and  the  changes  in  Mart's  oc- 
cupation had  occasioned  a  kind  of  interregnum  in 
which  he  had  become  comparatively  unconscious 
of  the  sufferings  of  his  poor  neighbors ;  and  mean- 
while those  sufferings  had  become  greater  than 
ever.  The  reader  will  weary  of  the  monotony  of 
our  tale ;  but  we  tell  it  as  it  happened,  and  must 
happen  in  a  country  where  man's  laws  help  to 
make  nature's  more  unkind.  The  only  variety  in 
a  seven  months'  winter  which  begins  in  scarcity,  is 
that  it  sets  in  famine.  This  was  the  case  now. 
The  progress  of  the  season  told  the  truth  only 
plainer.  Long  and  light  days  were  come,  and  men 
could  no  longer  burrow  in  their  smoky  dens  and 
sleep  like  animals ;  but  came  abroad  with  p&uw 
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cheeks  and  sunken  limbs,  and  looked  each  other  in 
the  face.  Strong  men  had  become  nervous  and 
weak.  Boys  and  girls  looked  sharp  and  old — yonng 
babes  gave  no  pleasure  to  their  mothers— aged  pa- 
rents were  a  burthen  to  their  children.  There 
was  much  brutal  selfishness  to  make  yon  weep  for 
poor  human  nature — but  also  some  traits  of  touch- 
ing devotion — and  where  are  these  wholly  absent? 
—to  redeem  it.  The  orphan  was  taken  in — the 
church  beggar  was  fed—some  were  helped  who 
had  no  claim,  and  others  were  helped  who  could 
make  no  return. 

The  spring  was  unusually  protracted.  It  was 
tie  beginning  of  May  before  the  mountains  of  snow 
tegan  to  diminish  and  the  rivers  to  unlock ;  and  it 
would  be  yet  a  full  month  or  six  weeks  before 
veretatkm  would  cover  the  earth,  and  relieve  the 
starring  peasant  of  the  burthen  of  his  starving  cat- 
tle. This  is  especially  the  season  which  the  poor 
of  these  countries  can  seldom,  under  any  circum- 
stances, weather  without  help— when  the  best 
managed  supplies  begin  to  fail  both  for  man  and 
beast.  The  peasantry  bear  long— too  long!  for 
woe  befall  a  country  whose  inhabitants  learn  to 
abstain  from  necessaries — and  now  a  cry  arose 
from  among  them  that  the  Bauer  Klete,  or  peasants' 
granary,  to  which  each  is  compelled  to  contribute, 
should  at  length  be  opened  to  them.  For  what  had 
its  contents  been  wrung  from  them,  if  they  were 
not  to  be  restored  again  in  such  an  extremity  1 
More  than  once,  however,  had  a  petition  to  this  ef- 
fect been  made  during  the  winter,  but  stoutly  re- 
fused by  the  Disponent,  who  held  the  keys — backed, 
of  course,  by  the  Hakenrichter.  The  stores  had  not 
been  opened  for  years;  not,  indeed,  since  the 
present  Disponent  had  come  into  office. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  therefore,  a  consulta- 
tion was  held  among  the  chief  peasants,  after 
church,  to  consider  the  matter ;  and  it  was  deter- 
mined that  a  deputation  should  wait  upon  the 
Hakenrichter  to  urge  the  petition— ostensibly  be- 
eaase  he  was  highest  in  authority,  but  really  be- 
cause moat  of  them  feared  to  approach  the  other 
Bad  man,  under  whom  the  whole  village  groaned 
and  travailed  in  misery.  The  pastor  also  approved 
of  this  plan.  He  himself,  unknown  to  the  peas- 
ants, had  endeavored  to  negotiate  for  a  supply,  but 
received  an  answer  which  warned  him,  for  their 
aakes,  not  to  appear  on  the  present  occasion.  Also, 
he  felt  that  the  petitioners  carried  that  misery  on 
their  very  persons,  which  no  further  evidence  was 
required  to  confirm.  It  was  plain  that  if  the  re- 
sources of  the  Bauer  Klete  were  intended  to  relieve 
those  who  had  the  double  claim  both  of  needing 
them  and  having  supplied  thom,  that  time  was  now 
more  than  come.  Mart  was  requested  to  join,  but 
lefosed,  and  returned  home. 

The  deputation  set  out  immediately.  They 
found  the  Hakenrichter,  and  obtained  from  him  a 
written  order  for  the  doors  of  the  Bauer  Klete  to  be 
unlocked,  and  its  contents  distributed  in  certain 
ratio  among  them.  Great  was  the  joy  of  the  vil- 
lage that  night.  The  next  morning  they  presented 
this  paper  of  happy  promise  to  the  Disponent,  He 
looked  insolently  at  them— put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  and  pulled  out — not  the  keys  of  the  gran- 
ary— but  another  similar  piece  of  paper  from  the 
Hakenrichter ,  countermanding  the  first.  The  simple 
aaea,  in  the  exultation  of  their  hearts,  had  not  re- 
marked that  as  they  came  out  of  one  door  of  the 
Hakenrichter  * s  house,  the  Disponent  went  in  at 
'  5r,  where  it  cost  him  but  little  trouble  to  per- 
that  worthy  dignitary  that  he  had  been,  what 


his  vanity  most  abhorred,  and  yet  invariably  in- 
curred, viz.,  grossly  imposed  upon. 

The  village  was  now  in  a  ferment.  The  resent- 
ment of  many  was  very  loud  and  very  safe.  Men 
and  women  scolded  together  in  a  perfect  babel  of 
voices,  and  uttered  big  threats  which  were  spent  in 
the  utterance ;  but  a  few  there  were  who  said  but 
little,  and  that  little  not  loud — and  these  were  spir- 
its not  to  be  trifled  with. 

Mart  kept  aloof  from  the  whole  matter.  No  one 
could  say  that  he  ever  shunned  danger  or  refused 
help,  but  he  could  do  nothing  here  but  embroil  him- 
self, and  his  spirit  was  quenched  as  he  went  about 
his  unjust  labor  with  a  feeling  which  was  some- 
times patience,  but  oftener  desperation. 

Meanwhile  it  had  become  a  matter  of  difficulty- 
how  to  maintain  even  his  own  reduced  household:, 
and  ever  since  Mart's  time  had  been  thus  taken 
from  him,  Anno,  originally  at  Liso's  suggestion, 
had  endeavored  to  employ  her  own  more  profitably. 
The  good  grandmother  had  to  the  last  spun  a  finer 
thread  than  any  other  woman  in  the  parish,  and, 
from  her,  Anno  had  learnt  many  a  notable  little 
manufacture  which  finds  favor  among  the  higher 
classes.  These  she  would  either  commission  a 
neighbor  bound  for  a  distant  expedition  to  dispose 
of  for  her,  or  herself,  accompanied  by  a  girl  from 
the  village,  take  a  day-long  walk  and  sell  them  at 
such  houses  as  she  could  reach. 

Mart  had  known  bis  wife  in  such  safe  keeping 
with  his  grandmother  and  his  thoughts  had  been  so 
much  distracted  with  other  anxieties,  that  he  had 
relaxed  the  vigilance  with  which  he  had  at  first  in- 
tercepted all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Disponent 
to  approach  her.  What  attempts  he  had  made  too 
— Anno  had  carefully  concealed.  She  had  not  told 
Mart  that  he  had  more  than  once  followed  her  with 
bad  artful  words ;  and  that  she  had  always,  since 
that,  made  a  circuit  in  order  to  avoid  his  windows 
— nor  that  he  had  once  since  the  death  of  Liso,  and 
during  the  absence  of  Mart,  dared  to  enter  the 
house,  and  that  she  had  hidden  herself  in  the  empty 
meal-box  till  he  was  gone.  Anno  was  enough  of 
the  woman  to  feel  the  utmost  dread  of  the  villain, 
and  to  use  every  stratagem  to  avoid  him,  but  too 
much  of  the  child  to  take  the  right  means  of  seek- 
ingprotection. 

The  waters  had  now  subsided,  and  there  were 
those  few  days  of  suspense  in  nature  when  the 
earth,  as  if  just  emerged  from  a  chrysalis  covering, 
lies  motionless  beneath  the  fresh  warmth  and  light, 
waiting  for  strength  to  expand  its  wings.  Anno  had 
been  out  the  whole  day  on  one  of  her  lace-selling 
expeditions,  and  Mart  had  returned  home  earlier 
than  usual  from  the  distillery.  He  found  the  house 
at  Sellenkull  deserted,  and  expecting  Anno  every 
instant,  who  was  more  than  commonly  late,  he  set 
off  walking  to  meet  her. 

Anno  had  gone  alone  this  time  without  Mart's 
knowledge,  for  it  was  an  understood  thing  that  he 
forbade  her  ever  venturing  unaccompanied.  But 
habit  had  made  her  bolder.  The  interval  of  thaw, 
when  no  one  can  stir,  had  reduced  their  meal,  and 
increased  her  stock  of  lace ;  and  though  her  usual 
companion  could  not  go  with  her,  yet  she  thought 
the  day  too  fine  to  be  lost.  The  walk  was  very  far, 
but  quite  successful,  and  she  retraced  her  steps 
homeward  with  a  light  heart.  She  took  the  usual 
detour  to  avoid  the  Disponent's  windows ;  but  as 
she  emerged  again  on  the  road  between  his  house 
and  the  Hqf,  she  observed  that  a  man's  figure  was 
following.  She  walked  quick — the  man  gained 
upon  her.    Like  a  frightened  hare  she  ran,  and  he 
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tan  too.     Anno  relied  upon  finding  some  workmen 
among  the  farming  buildings  that  surrounded  the 

freat  house,  but  the  same  reason  that  had  released 
[art  earlier  had  also  sent  them  all  home.  Not  a 
soul  was  there.  The  buildings  stood  confusedly 
together.  She  turned  a  corner,  was  out  of  sight 
of  her  pursuer  for  a  moment,  and  dashing  through 
an  open  doorway  into  a  kind  of  wood-house,  hid 
herself  among  the  loose  timbers  and  logs. 

She  heard  the  steps  pass  by — drew  herself  deep- 
er and  deeper  into  her  place  of  concealment,  and 
shifted  the  boards  noiselessly  till  they  covered  her 
more  effectually.  After  some  minutes  the  foot- 
steps approached  again — Anno's  heart  beat  visibly 
through  her  woollen  jacket; — they  entered  the 
house — searched  on  all  sides — moved  some  of  the 
wood  till  it  fell  roughly  upon  her — had  it  broken  a 
limb  she  would  not  have  uttered  a  sound — and  after 
keeping  her  on  the  stretch  of  terror  for  minutes 
longer  than  ever  minutes  were  before,  a  coarse 
voice  she  knew  too  well  uttered  an  oath,  and  the 
steps  left  the  building.  Anno  remained  without 
movement;  listening  breathless  to  every  sound. 
There  was  perfect  silence.  Once  again  she  heard 
the  steps — then  again  they  ceased. 

Anno  waited  and  waited  there  in  her  constrained 
position  till  an  hour  seemed  to  have  elapsed.  Then 
cautiously  and  by  degrees  she  crept  forward, 
moved  every  impediment  with  as  much  fear  and 
precaution  as  if  she  had  been  a  culprit  escaping 
from  prison,  and  at  length  stood  free.  With  the 
instinct  of  self-defence  she  took  up  a  log  01  wood 
cut  ready  for  firing.  With  this  in  her  hand  she 
stealthily  emerged — looked  to  right  and  to  left,  and 
was  just  going  to  plunge  into  the  wide  world  before 
her,  when  the  door  of  the  wood-house,  which  had 
laid  back  apparently  against  the  wall,  was  flung 
forward,  and  the  Disponent  seized  her  by  the  arm. 

Anno  screamed  ! — a  shrill  scream  which  echoed 
through  the  buildings. 

"  Yes !  you  may  scream,"  said  Ian  insolently ; 
"there  is  no  one  to  hear.  I  have  caught  you 
now !"  and  then  changing  his  tone, 

"So  you  were  stealing  the  wood — were  you? 
taken  in  the  fact :  come  you  home  with  me,"  and 
he  dragged  her  along.  The  poor  girl  screamed, 
and  wept,  and  struggled,  and  begged.  The  Dis- 
ponent only  dragged  her  the  faster.  All  of  a  sud- 
den, as  if  an  angel  from  heaven  had  swept  down 
to  her  rescue,  there  came  a  sound  of  rushing  steps 
and  hard-pent  indignant  breath,  and  in  a  moment 
Mart's  strong  fist  grasped  the  Disponent's  collar. 

"  Wretch !  Villain !"  said  the  young  peasant — 
his  lips  quivering  with  fury.  u  lit  go  my  wife — 
this  moment — let  her  go." 

The  Disponent  turned  like  a  savage  ;  he  let  go 
Anno,  and  at  the  same  time  aimed  a  blow  at  Mart's 
face.    The  young  man  warded  it  off. 

"  She  is  a  thief,"  said  Ian. 

"  You  lie,"  said  Mart,  and  shook  him  fiercely. 

Then  the  Disponent  called  her  something  worse. 
Mart  rolled  his  eyes  wildly  around  him ;  snatched 
the  billet  of  wood  which  remained  unconsciously  in 
Anno's  grasp,  and  still  holding  his  enemy  by  the 
collar,  poured  blow  after  blow  upon  his  shoulders. 

Ian  was  a  great  muscular  man,  and  he  struggled 
and  fought  tremendously;  but  the  pent-up  flood 
had  burst — Mart's  fury  had  become  frenzy,  and  his 
strength  was  as  that  of  a  maniac.  He  ceased  not 
till  it  was  spent,  and  then  flinging  the  wretch  from 
him,  who  staggered  upon  his  teet,  he  threw  the 
billet  after  him. 


"There!  come  near  my  wife  again,  if  you 
dare." 

"  Hurrah !"  said  a  voice  behind  him.  "  Hur- 
rah !  Mart — well  done !"  and  the  Brautwerber  stood 
a  few  paces  from  the  scene. 

The  Disponent  turned  round,  gnashed  his  teeth, 
and  shook  his  fist.  "You  shall  both  smart  for 
this,"  he  said,  and  hobbled  away. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  as  the  couple  returned  to 
Sellenkull.  Mart  knew  well  what  he  had  done, 
but  also  knew  that,  had  every  punishment  and  tor- 
ture which  the  malice  of  a  Russian  can  devise,  been 
the  penalty,  he  could  not  and  would  not  have  done 
otherwise.  He  might  rue  the  deed,  but  he  could 
never  repent  it.  That  evil  he  most  dreaded,  and 
the  fear  of  which  had  so  long  disturbed  his  peace, 
might  come  upon  him ;  he  was  more  at  peace  with 
himself  than  he  had  been  for  months.  Alas !  he 
knew  not  how  soon  it  would  again  depart  from 
him! 

The  next  morning  he  went  to  work  as  usual ; 
and  before  he  returned  in  the  evening,  knew  thai 
he  was  sentenced  to  the  utmost  penalty  which  Li* 
vonian  landholders  are  permitted  to  inflict  on  their 
peasants — that  being  the  utmost  human  strength 
can  bear — in  other  words,  to  receive  forty  blows 
from  a  club. 

The  Brauttoerber  was  to  receive  twenty,  asm  par- 
ticipator in  intent,  if  not  in  deed* — the  sentence  to  be 
carried  into  effect  three  days  from  this  time,  in  a 
place  most  exposed  to  view  in  the  village. 

It  is  painful  now  to  look  into  that  house  at 
Sellenkull,  so  long  the  residence  of  peace,  happi- 
ness, and  piety.  Anno  had  wept  till  she  was 
weary.  Never  before  had  she  known  such  a 
weight  of  woe.  Sorrow,  dread,  *nd  bitter  remorse 
distracted  her  by  turns.  She  dared  not  speak  to 
her  husband,  and  when  she  did  lift  up  her  eyes  to 
his  face  she  saw  an  expression  which  smote  her  heart 
worse  than  all  beside.  It  was  not  of  unkindness 
towards  herself— that  would  have  been  a  relief — 
she  would  have  lowered  herself  to  the  dust  before 
him  ;  but  it  was  a  hard,  stern,  rebellious  look,  that 
restrained  all  anger — suffered  no  sympathy,  and 
was  laying  waste  all  that  was  good  and  tender  with- 
in. His  short-lived  peace  was  gone,  it  supported 
him  in  the  moment  of  triumph,  but  failed  before 
the  approach  of  degradation.  Anno  watched  for  a 
moment  to  relieve  ner  full  heart,  and  soften  his — to 
ease  her  heavy  weight  by  helping  to  bear  his ;  but 
it  came  not,  and  she  had  no  strength  whilst  he  had 
a  wrong  one.  For  Mart  went  on  doggedly  with 
his  stated  employments,  as  if  while  he  kept  up  the 
outer  mechanism  of  his  life  as  usual,  no  one  should 
dare  to  question  what  was  passing  within.  Deep 
commiseration  have  we  with  those  whose  duty  is 
appointed  to  break  the  hard  heart  before  they  can 
make  way  for  the  comfort  they  long  to  give  it. 
Few  have  the  courage  or  the  power — and  poor 
Anno  had  not. 

"  Oh !  that  Liso  had  been  alive !  she  would  have 
known  how  to  reach  his  heart ;  but  I,  wretched 
that  I  am,  have  brought  all  this  misery  upon  him, 
and  now  cannot  help  him  to  bear  it."  And  thus 
the  poor  girl  lamented,  while  Mart  again  went  forth 
silent  to  his  labor. 

Meanwhile  the  ferment  in  the  village  bad  ap- 
parently subsided ;  but  we  have  said  there  were  a 
few  spirits,  deep  but  not  loud,  who  were  not  to  be 
trifled  with.  These  had  laid  a  plan,  and  now  kept 
it.  And  early  in  that  same  day  the  Bauer  Klete 
broken  open  and  forcibly  entered. 
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Mart  was  at  his  work  in  the  distillery.  He  had 
been  employed  in  heating  a  huge  vat  sunk  into  the 
ground,  and  rising  about  four  feet  above  it,  which 
stood  in  a  kind  of  open  shed,  and  waa  now  filling 
the  air  with  steam.  The  road  from  the  Bauer 
Kku  led  past  the  distillery.  As  he  replenished  the 
fire,  which  was  reaohed  from  a  cavity  in  the  earth 
on  one  side,  a  party  of  peasants  came  up.  Their 
looks  and  language  were  those  of  injured  reckless 
men.  They  were  the  same  party  who  had  just 
iroken  open  the  granary.  Mart  asked  them  why 
tey  were  not  at  work,  for  their  labor  lay  in  a  per- 
fectly opposite  direction;  and  they  told  him  in  a 
lev  but  meaning  words  what  it  was  they  had  been 
abuit.  The  men  were  desperate,  and  they  spoke 
to  a  kindred  spirit. 

At  this  moment  the  Disponent  came  up.  He 
looked  into  the  boiling  vat,  and  down  into  the  fire, 
ami  ordered  Mart  to  bring  more  wood.  The  wood 
by  in  another  shed  about  fifty  yards  off.  Mart 
obeyed,  but  lingered,  and  looked  behind.  The 
Disponent  was  ordering  the  men  off  to  their  work 
with  violent  gestures.  Many  voices  answered; 
bat  one  voice,  higher  that  the  rest,  told  him  that  he 
had  emptied  the  granary :  and  he  in  return  swore  at 
them,  and  told  them  they  had  stolen  the  corn  them- 
Mart  went  on  a  step,  and  looked  back 
There  was  a  scuffle — men  struggling — 
the  steam  obscured  the  scene  for  an  instant : 
then  he  saw  again.  The  Disponent  was  in  the 
midst  of  them; — he  was  off  his  feet — and  oh! 
God  of  heaven!  they  were  forcing  him  into  the 
boiling;  vat! 

The  tempter  whispered  at  Mart's  injured  heart, 
**  Let  him  die.1'  The  heart  listened,  leapt,  and 
resisted.  Swift  as  a  thought  he  was  in  the  centre 
of  the  struggle.  The  wretched  man  was  almost 
doubled  over  the  edge  of  the  vat ;  his  hands  cling- 
ing to  the  brazen  rim,  as  if  they  should  sever  from 
his  body  sooner  than  quit  hold  ;  his  teeth  clenched 
in  the  arm  of  a  stout  thickset  man,  who  was  putting 
forth  his  whole  strength,  his  head  against  the  Dis- 
\"s  body,  to  heave  him  in.  It  was  the  same 
it  who  had  drawn  first  at  the  recruiting  time, 
were  pushing  up  his  legs ;  one  waa  beating 
the  hands,  to  make  them  let  go;  another  was 
faranjr.  back  the  head,  which  still  clung  by  the 
teeth.  In  another  moment  he  must  have  been 
over.  His  strength  was  marvellous,  but  fruitless ; 
when  the  strength  of  another  came  to  his  succor, 
and  Mart's  iron  grasp  was  over  all.  He  tore  him 
sown  to  his  feet  again  ;  for  his  onset  had  been  sud- 
den, and  the  force  of  ten  men,  or  rather  of  a  right- 
eous cause,  was  in  him.  "  Maddis ! — brethren  ! — 
would  ye  be  murderers !  Let  the  villain  live !  The 
devil  will  have  his  own  soon  enough."  The  men 
relinquished  their  hold.  The  Disponent  stood  in 
their  nujlst  with  bleeding  face  and  hands,  and  torn 
clothes :  then  they  opened  the  way  for  him,  and 
with  jeers  and  hooiings  drove  him  from  the  shed. 
He  turned  a  look  of  diabolical  intent— clenched  his 
bloody  fist  at  them — mounted  his  horse  with  diffi- 
culty— beat  the  animal  about  the  head,  till  it  broke 
into  a  furious  gallop,  and  went  off  in  the  direction 
of  the  Hakenrtchter. 

Mart  now  left  the  shed  till  the  men  had  dis- 
He  was  too  proud  and  too  generous  to 
to  one  of  them  of  what  had  happened.  He 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  have  received  a  word 
of  praise,  or  to  have  heard  a  word  of  contrition,  for 
he  knew  how  hard  and  desperate  his  own  heart  had 


His  thoughts  were  bewildered;  the  dreadful 
struggle  that  had  just  passed  before  him — the  vio- 
lent passions  he  had  witnessed  and  felt,  suspended 
for  a  while  the  sense  of  what  had  been  and  what 
was  to  come.  But  as  these  gradually  subsided,  the 
punishment  that  awaited  him  seemed  for  the  first 
time  to  fall  on  his  spirit  with  its  whole  fearful  reali- 
ty. Till  now  he  had  had  something  within  him 
stronger  even  than  the  dread  of  degradation— the  pride 
of  a  rebellious  heart ;  now  that  had  given  way,  and 
Mart's  punishment  was  to  take  place  on  the  mor- 
row! 

He  stood  on  the  same  spot  where  the  battle  for 
life  and  death  had  just  been  fought ;  and  he  knew 
how  great  was  his  misery,  for  he  could  have  wel- 
comed the  death  the  other  had  escaped ;  nay,  he 
felt  for  a  moment  as  if  he  could  have  sought  it. 

We  have  no  right  to  search  further  into  the  feel- 
ings of  the  much-tried  man.  There  are  secret  pas- 
sions in  each  nature  hidden  even  to  our  own  knowl- 
edge, till  some  circumstance  out  of  the  course  of 
that  nature  calls  them  forth,  either  to  be  crushed 
in  their  birth  or  to  live  to  our  destruction.  The 
common  foes  and  the  common  trials  of  this  life  are 
the  only  fair  tests  by  which  a  good  man  should  be 
judged,  and  not  a  monstrous  conjuration  of  adver- 
sity, long  the  terror  of  his  imagination,  and  now  sud- 
denly realized  to  his  senses,  like  this  which  hung 
over  poor  Mart.  It  was  a  moral  phantom  before 
which  the  ordinary  strength  and  courage  of  a  man 
may  quail,  without  any  reproach  to  his  manliness  or 
to  his  religious  principles. 

Meanwhile  the  change  seemed  to  affect  body  as 
well  as  mind.  The  strong  hands  trembled ;  the 
muscular  limbs  refused  to  put  forth  their  power.  It 
was  well  the  Disponent  did  not  return  as  usual,  for 
Mart  could  not  work.  He  wore  out  the  day  as  he 
had  never  worn  out  one  before,  not  even  with  the 
terrors  of  the  recruitage  before  him,  and  set  off  for 
home  earlier  than  usual. 

Mart  and  the  Braxdwerber  had  not  met  since  their 
respective  sentences  had  reached  them.  At  first  he 
had  purposely  kept  aloof.  Now  he  felt  as  if  he 
would  gladly  have  looked  him  in  the  face— or  seen 
him,  himself  unseen — though  to  exchange  a  word 
on  the  subject  nearest  each  heart  he  felt  would  be 
beyond  his  power,  and,  upon  any  other,  a  kind  of 
mockery.  While  he  mused  thus  he  saw  the  two 
well  known  figures  approaching — the  stooping 
father  and  the  puny  child.  Mart  stood  irresolute 
what  to  do,  but  Juhann  decided  the  matter  ;  as  he 
drew  near  he  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  road, 
averting  his  face.  Mart  saw  that  he  avoided  him. 
He  stood  looking  after  his  poor  friend  with  a  bleed- 
ing heart.  The  figure  had  something  so  joyless 
and  hopeless  in  it ;  yet  he  walked  quickly,  almost 
wildly  so,  till  the  little  feet  ran  unequally  at  his 
side. 

That  evening  the  husband  and  wife  mingled 
their  sorrow.  Mart's  heart  had  thrown  off  all  dis- 
guise and  restraint.  He  permitted  sympathy ;  he 
asked  advice  ;  he  begged  forgiveness ;  he  snowed 
despair.  Anno  had  never  seen  him  thus  utterly 
prostrate  in  spirit  before,  and  it  seemed  to  advance 
her  years  in  thought  and  courage.  He  told  her, 
for  his  heart  could  keep  nothing  on  it,  of  the  dread- 
ful scene  of  the  morning  ;  how  nearly  murder  had 
been  committed  amongst  them,  and  of  the  tempta- 
tion he  had  felt  to  permit  it.  And  Anno  listened 
with  kindling  eyes. 

"Oh,  Mart !  surely  he  must  let  you  off  now. 
You  saved  his  life !" 

Mart  shook  his  head. 
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"  Is  he  a  man  like  other  men,  Anno  ?  No ;  he 
is  a  Disponent :  neither  mercy  nor  gratitude  was 
ever  known  to  him.  No,  no-— those  poor  fellows 
will  suffer  next.  Oh,  God !  what  shall  we  all  do." 
Then  changing  his  tone  with  a  bitterness  quite  for- 
eign to  his  nature:  "I  see  how  it  will  all  be, 
Anno  ;  to-morrow— — ;"  and  he  shut  his  eyes  as 
if  to  exclude  the  picture.  "  Next  week  we  turn 
out  of  our  house,  and  next  autumn  I  shall  be  taken 
for  a  recruit :  that  will  be  the  end  of  us :"  and  he 
walked  up  and  down  in  a  state  of  mind  sad  and  fear- 
ful to  witness. 

That  night  Anno  was  kept  awake  with  many 
thoughts.  Mart  had  not  slept  since  his  sentence 
had  reached  him.  She  heard  his  deep  sighs  and 
restless  movements  during  the  first  watches  of  the 
night;  then  he  fell  into  a  deep  slumber:  but  his 
little  wife  never  closed  her  eyes. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Mart  slept  sound  and  late,  and  the  sun  was  far 
higher  in  the  heavens  than  usual  when  he  arose. 
It  was  not  a  distillery  day:  that  was  why  Anno 
had  not  waked  him ;  but  he  knew  what  day  it  was, 
and  the  mind  resumed  its  weight  instantly,  and  felt 
it  the  heavier  for  the  short  respite  it  had  enjoyed. 
Anno  was  not  in  the  house ;  she  was  doubtless  with- 
out, for  the  door  stood  wide  open,  and  let  in  a  gleam 
of  sunshine.  Then  Mart  heard  a  step.  He  turned 
to  look  for  her,  but  a  smaller  shadow  darkened  the 
threshold,  and  Juhann's  little  boy  entered.  Mart 
looked  at  the  child  with  surprise. 

"  Where 's  your  father  1'* 

"  Gone  back  again,"  said  the  little  meek  voice. 

"  But  what  are  you  come  for,  little  Juhann?" 

"  Father  told  me  to  come.  He  brought  me,  but 
not  all  the  way ;  I  walked  alone  from  the  bridge :" 
and  the  little  fellow  said  this  with  great  satis- 
faction. 

Mart  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  all  this.  He 
called  Anno,  but  no  answer  came.  He  looked  round 
the  house — 'twas  evident  she  had  left  it. 

He  then  questioned  the  child  again,  but  little 
pale  Juhann  never  wavered  from  his  tale — his 
father  had  brought  him  part  of  the  way,  and  gone 
home  again.  He  had  bid  him  come  on  straight  to 
Mart's  house,  and  tell  him  he  had  sent  him.  The 
child  carried  a  little  dirty  bundle.  Mart  looked  into 
it :  it  contained  a  few  squalid  articles  of  Livonian 
childhood's  attire.  Mart's  mind  misgave  him  with 
an  undefined  fear.  He  stood  undecided  for  an 
instant ;  then  he  took  out  bread  and  milk,  and  gave 
it  to  the  child ;  told  him  not  to  leave  the  house ; 
gave  him  in  charge  to  Kama  Pois,  who  perfectly 
understood  the  commission  and  laid  down  at  the 
open  door ;  and  then  set  off  quickly  for  the  Braut- 
werber's  dwelling.  Anno's  absence  puzzled  him, 
but  he  did  not  think  of  that  now. 

It  was  a  most  exquisite  morning,  combining  the 
freshness  of  dawn  with  the  brightness  of  noonday ; 
and  both  acting  upon  the  hidden  treasures  of  the 
earth  with  the  resistless  force  and  wondrous  speed 
of  a  northern  spring.  All  vegetable  life  was  obey- 
ing the  call.  The  grass  leapt  up  at  once  from  its 
brown  bed  into  soft  straight  spikes  hardly  steady  on 
their  feet.  The  tender  swollen  buds  of  the  shrubs 
and  deciduous  trees  threw  open  leaf  after  leaf, 
crowding  one  before  the  other,  till  the  innermost 
saw  the  light ;  and  the  coarse  rinds  and  tough  barks 
of  the  hardier  fir  and  pine  tribes  began  to  move  with 
an  inner  life,  and  broke  out  into  joyous  stirring 
sounds,  as  if  thankful  to  emancipate  what  they  had 
so  long  and  tightly  covered. 


It  was  fortunate  our  poor  Mart  was  not  given  to 
moralizing,  or  the  joyousness  of  ail  around  migit 
have  sharpened  the  despondency  within.  Still  lie 
felt  something  of  this,  though  indistinctly,  as  his 
eyes  saw  the  fresh  verdure  and  his  nostrils  breathed 
the  balmy  air,  and  his  heart  carried  a  heavy  load ! 
A  vague  sense  of  foreboding  urged  him  on,  and  he 

Juickened  his  steps  till  he  came  within  sight  of 
uhann's  house.  It  la^  in  rail  sunshine ;  all  still 
and  peaceful  around  it.  Mart  stood  at  the  thresh- 
old and  looked  in  at  the  first  chamber.  No  one 
was  there.  He  called:  no  one  answered.  He 
went  through  into  the  inner  room,  and  more  than 
his  worst  fears  were  at  once  realized — Juhann's 
body  bung  lifeless  behind  the  door ! 

The  body  was  warm  as  in  life,  though  perfectly 
dead.    Mart  girded  up  his  feelings  with  a  strong 
will ;  took  it  down :  laid  it  on  the  wretched  bed, 
and  covered  up  the  face  he  shuddered  to  look  on. 
Then  he  cast  himself  on  his  knees  beside  it,  and 
first  came  groans  of  anguish,  and  then  bitter  tears, 
as  the  young  man  poured  forth  his  oppressed  and 
afflicted  soul  in  fervent  prayer  to  his  Maker.    The 
tyranny  he  had  struggled  under  had  now  borne  its 
worst  fruit.  The  oppressor  had  now  doubly  sinned— 
in  himself  and  in  his  victim.    For  who  could  arraign 
that  mute  helpless  clay  for  the  act  that  had  made  it 
so !    Mart  knew  that  the  soul  of  his  poor  friend  was 
guiltless  of  its  own  enfranchisement.    He  knew 
that  the  guardian  spirit  must  have  deserted  hs 
sacred  temple,  ere  the  pious,  patient  sufferer  would 
have  lifted  a  hand  to  demolish  h.    But  he !  he  had 
murmured  against  the  will  of  the  Most  High  with  a 
clear  reason  and  a  sound  understanding;  and  as 
the  recollection  of  his  own  proud  and  rebellious 
spirit  rose  up  before  him,  he  felt  that  his  crime  was 
far  the  heavier  of  the  two.    It  was  true  he  was 
called  upon  to  bear  what  he  had  most  dreaded  to 
encounter,  and  most  prayed  to  be  spared ;  but  was 
there  not  One  who  had  given  His  cheek  to  the 
scorners,  and  His  shoulders  to  the  smhers?   In  His 
strength  would  he  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  Him : 
and  though  his  spirit  might  recoil,  it  should  no  longer 
rebel. 

Long  did  the  young  man  remain  prostrate  before 
the  remains  of  the  friend  he  had  loved  so  well ; 
then  he  arose  with  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart, 
and  gazed  mournfully  upon  them.  The  body  lay 
there  so  weary  and  worn  out,  as  if  life  had  been 
one  perpetual  task,  and  death  its  first  moment  of 
ease.  To  all  the  springs  of  joy  and  hope  it  had 
died  years  before,  and  the  mortal  machine  had 
pressed  heavy  on  the  spirit  without  them.  Those 
limbs  had  never  been  eased  of  their  toil  by  one  elas- 
tic bound  of  the  mind ;  and  what  human  limbs  will 
not  give  way,  thus  left  to  labor  alone ! 

Poor  Juhann!  Mart's  surmises  were  his  jus* 
due.  The  recurrence  of  the  same  sentence  that 
had  first  broken  his  spirit  had  now  finally  overturned 
it.  His  reason,  which  the  long  settled  melancholy 
of  years  had  been  insensibly  undermining,  had 
begun  to  waver  on  her  seat  from  the  moment  he 
had  received  the  tidings  of  his  punishment ;  and  as 
the  time  for  its  accomplishment  drew  nigh,  had 
finally  left  him  a  prey  to  the  wild  suggestions  of  a 
disordered  mind.  Yet  it  is  a  sweet  though  sad  les- 
son in  the  sorrowful  page  of  human  infirmity,  to 
know  that  in  all  the  perversions  and  distortions  of 
the  poor  mental  machine,  thus  left  to  its  own  mis- 
rule, the  love  for  his  child  kept  true  to  its  place. 
He  had  deliberately  brought  the  child  to  his  friend's 
house;  he  had  consciously  left  it  there  with  the 
conviction  that  that  friend  would  redeem  his  trust  9 
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ttd  then,  taring  thus  taken  precautions  which 
vied  doubly  far  his  intended  purpose,  he  had  hast- 
ened home  with  the  self-gratulating  canning  of  a 
maniac,  tnd  committed  the  deed. 

Peace  be  to  his  spirit !  Mart  felt  that  it  was  an 
iniiable  witness,  as  he  took  the  sinewless  and  now 
&st  dulling  hand  in  his,  and  Towed  a  solemn  vow 
that  henceforth  the  child  should  be  dear  to  his  heart 
is  his  own,  and  precious  in  his  eyes  as  the  last 
feqoest  of  a  loved  and  murdered  friend.  Then  he 
toned  to  leave  the  house  of  death  and  seek  the  lit- 
lit  orphan. 

But  lint  he  must  give  tidings  of  the  event  in  the 
Tillage,  and  send  a  messenger  to  inform  the  pastor. 
As  it  closed  the  door  of  the  house  a  fellow-peasant 
net  him,  and  hastily  inquired  where  was  the  Dis- 
/wwtf,  for  that  the  pastor  wanted  him.  He  was 
cot  in  the  field,  nor  at  the  Hof,  nor  in  his  own 
boots,  and  nobody  had  seen  him :  Mart  had  not 
wen  him  either ;  but  he  thought  in  his  heart  that 
he  wonld  be  found  at  the  Hakenrichter' s  giving  de- 
position of  the  yesterday's  occurrence,  if  he  had 
sot  men  it  before ;  and  if  not  there,  he  knew  too 
veil  that  by  a  certain  hour  that  afternoon  he  would 
be  tare  to  make  his  appearance.  But  he  said 
Mxhing ;  and  hearing  the  pastor  was  in  the  village, 
k  pre  the  man  the  sorrowful  tidings  to  convey  to 
ana,  and  turned  his  own  face  homeward.  Anno's 
ibJ  little  Jubann's  eyes  were  all  that  should  meet 
ka  till  the  fatal  hour  arrived.  When  he  reached 
SeDeakfifl,  the  child  sat  upon  the  threshold,  and 
Kama  Pois  by  it  wagging  his  great  tail ;  but 
Aato  was  still  absent. 

We  must  now  follow  her  in  the  mingled  affairs 
of  ion  day.  Anno  had  risen  early  that  morning, 
beat  oq  executing  plans  which  the  silent  hours  of 
Be  sight  had  ripened  in  her  mind.  She  had  im- 
■shately  seen  to  what  advantage  Mart's  noble 
cmdoct  of  the  previous  day  could  be  turned  in  his 
tar,  if  made  known  in  the  right  quarter.  Her 
phn  was  therefore  simply  this ;  to  go  to  the  pas- 
ta, inform  him  of  the  whole  affair  from  beginning 
fceod,  and  either  beg  him  to  accompany  her  to  the 
B^anehter,  or  leave  him  to  undertake  the  cause 
tae,  as  he  might  think  best.  Hakenrichter  or  not 
tidewkker — Russian  or  not  Russian— she  felt 
•wed  he  must  have  a  heart  of  some  kind  ;  only 
hspottnts  had  none.  As  for  this  latter,  the  re- 
fouon  of  the  night  had  convinced  her  that  Mart 
**  rijght  in  expecting  nothing  from  his  gratitude  : 
»t,  like  a  true  woman,  when  once  she  admits  con- 
gou tt  all,  she  went  further  still,  and  doubted 
*taher  Ian  would  not  even  forego  his  second  ven- 
due* for  a  few  hours,  so  as  the  more  securely  to 
^afy  the  first.  Then  the  men  themselves,  as 
*? »  he  did  not  speak,  would  be  too  much  inter- 
*d  »Q  concealing  their  frightful  attempt  to  roen- 
^  how  it  had  been  prevented.  In  short,  there 
v«ao  one  who  could  stir  in  the  matter  but  her- 
«tf.  and  no  time  to  lose,  for  four  o'clock  was  the 
fraded  hour.  She  had  deliberated  much  whether 
4e  akonld  ask  Mart's  leave  to  consult  the  pastor— 
J*  had  asked  it  when  the  sentence  first  came,  and 
■*  heen  sternly  denied — she  dared  not  ask  again 
**i  teat  she  should  meet  with  the  same  answer ; 
*jhe same  time  he  had  not  bound  her  to  secrecy, 
tadore  she  was  free :  still  it  was  a  bold  act  to 
».  and  sometimes  she  walked  quicker,  sometimes 
***>  is  doubts  came  and  went  in  her  mind. 
Nja  ahe  thought  the  pastor  would  advise  for  the 
^  If  he  approved,  no  one  could  do  otherwise, 
""■be  walked  steadily  on. 

306  pmed  the  great  mansion  and  through  the 


fanning  buildings  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  took  the 
usual  round  to  avoid  the  Disponent7*  windows ; 
but  she  saw  from  a  distance  that  his  horse,  saddled 
and  bridled,  was  reeding  down  by  the  stream,  and 
fearing  he  would  soon  be  coming  out,  she  hastened 
her  steps.  It  was  a  long  nine  wersts'  walk  to  the 
Pastoral,  and  Anno  was  thankful  when  she  saw 
the  church  tower.  Nevertheless  she  felt  a  little 
Hurried  with  what  was  before  her  when  she 
reached  the  back  door  of  the  humble  wooden  build- 
ing and  inquired  for  the  "Pastor  Erra."  But  she 
felt  indescribably  worse  on  receiving  for  answer 
that  the  pastor  had  just  driven  away  on  one  of  his 
parish  rounds,  and  would  not  be  home  till  late  in 
the  afternoon.  Anno's  heart  sunk  within  her ;  the 
stay  and  comfort  of  her  whole  purpose  was  gone  ; 
she  felt  worse  than  forsaken ;  she  felt,  at  first, 
as  if  she  was  guilty.  The  color  mounted  crimson 
under  her  cap,  and  she  sat  down  on  a  bench, 
hardly  knowing  what  to  think,  far  less  what  to 
do. 

But  Anno  was  not  required  to  think.  Such 
plans,  once  set  agoing  in  the  mind,  have  a  life  and 
action  of  their  own.  An  unlooked  for  interruption 
like  this  may  shake  and  unsettle  them  for  a  while ; 
but  if  we  only  wait  patiently,  they  adapt  them- 
selves into  fresh  forms,  seemingly  without  any 
agency  of  ours. 

Anno  had  not  sat  there  many  minutes  before  she 
found  what  she  had  to  do.  The  pastor's  absence 
had  not  altered  one  argument  for  her  mission  ;  it 
had  only  taken  away  all  that  had  made  it  easy  to 
herself.  It  was  too  late  to  have  her  husband's 
leave  or  advice  now,  and  she  had  rather  never  see 
him  again  than  go  back  and  confess  that  her  heart 
had  failed  her  in  the  task,  merely  because  she 
found  it  more  difficult  than  she  had  expected.  At 
first  the  thought  crossed  her  that  she  would  follow 
the  pastor  to  the  village ;  but  there  she  would 
meet  people,  or  even  Mart  might  see  her,  or  she 
might  miss  the  pastor  after  all,  and  lose  precious 
time.  No ;  it  was  plain  she  must  go  on  to  the 
Hakenrichter1*  alone.  Anno  had  never  heard 
either  of  Elizabeth  of  Siberia  ot  of  Jeannie  Deans ; 
but  something  of  the  spirit  of  both  was  in  her,  as 
she  rose  from  her  seat  with  a  further  walk  of  seven 
wersts  before  her,  and  the  dreadful  Hakenrichter  at 
the  end  of  it. 

In  truth  Anno's  mission  was  now  by  no  means 
an  easy  one ;  for  to  all  appearance  the  chief  argu- 
ment for  saving  Mart  from  punishment  could  not 
be  fully  brought  forward  without  putting  others  in 
jeopardy  of  the  same  ;  but  this  she  was  resolved 
nothing  should  induce  her  to  do.  Come  what 
might,  the  names  of  the  men  who  had  made  the 
attempt  on  the  Disponent  should  not  pass  her  lips ; 
otherwise  she  made  no  plan  of  what  she  was  to 
say,  and  thought  with  dismay  of  the  pastor's 
superior  eloquence.  But  she  was  resolved  not  to 
care  for  any  bullyings  or  cross-questionings  that 
might  await  her,  for  she  felt  nothing  could  confuse 
her  in  her  story — she  had  only  the  truth  to  tell- 
though  she  might  not  tell  the  whole  of  it.  Not 
but  she  was  assailed  by  fits  of  terror  regarding  her 
probable  reception  by  the  Hakenrichter,  and  also 
possible  encounter  with  the  Disponent  either  there 
or  on  the  road,  but  the  one  great  anxiety  for  Mart 
soon  bore  all  lesser  ones  down  :  she  looked  up  to 
the  sun,  saw  it  high  in  the  heavens,  and  rested  not 
till  the  great  house  was  before  her. 

Here  she  was  confronted  with  the  awful  object 
of  her  journey  sooner  than  she  had  expected  ;  for 
the  Hakenrichter  himself  was  walking  up  the  road 
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accompanied  by  a  young  man  Anno  had  never  eeen 
before.  They  would  have  taken  no  notice  of  her 
"  terra  ommesast"  or  good  morning,  but  she  stop- 
ped straight  before  them,  made  that  supplicatory 
action  with  her  hands  which  we  have  mentioned 
before,  and  stood  still. 

44  What  do  you  want,  woman ?"  said  the  Haken- 
richler  with  his  terrific  voice  :  "get  you  gone — 
what  do  you  want?" 

Anno  meekly  answered  that  she  wanted  to  speak 
with  the  Hakenrichter  Erra. 

44  Nonsense,  you  don't  want;  I  'm  busy,  can't 
you  see?  Come  another  time."  And  then  he 
turned  to  the  stranger,  and  with  a  most  urbane 
voice  began  to  explain  that  the  office  of  Haken- 
riclUer  was  one  of  incessant  toil  and  trouble,  and 
that  no  one  in  the  province  performed  it  so  punc- 
tiliously as  himself. 

44  But  can't  you  speak  to  this  poor  girl  ?"  said 
the  young  man,  who  had  remarked  Anno's  anxious 
and  wistful  expression,  and  was  looking  with  inter- 
est at  her  pretty  face  and  person. 

44  Oh !  'tis  all  nonsense;  only  some  got-up 
tale :  one  must  not  encourage  these  canaille. 
Where  do  you  come  from,  woman?" 

Anno  gave  the  name  of  the  estate,  and  the 
Hakenrichter  burst  out  laughing,  and  said  in  Ger- 
man, u  From  Essmegghi !— one  of  your  own 
sheep,  Herr  Baron !  You  '11  have  enough  of  it 
soon.     Well !  well !  go  in  and  wait." 

Anno  went  in  and  sat  silent  in  the  Volkstube.  In 
about  half  an  hour  she  was  summoned  into  an  inner 
room.  Her  heart  did  beat  terribly,  for  now  the 
time  was  come,  and  all  depended  on  her.  The 
Hakenrichter  was  seated  on  a  divan  smoking  a 
cigar ;  the  stranger  was  standing  by  the  window. 
The  sight  of  him  was  an  encouragement  to  her ; 
for  women,  children,  and  the  unfortunate — and 
Anno  was  all  three — have  an  instinct  for  knowing 
their  friends. 

The  Hakenrichter  looked  up,  saw  that  it  was  a 
very  pretty  young  girl  standing  before  him,  and 
addressed  her  in  tones  very  different  to  those  he 
had  at  first  adopted,  but  which  Anno  liked  still 
less.  But  ha  wished  to  appear  both  humane  and 
witty  in  the  eyes  of  his  companion,  and  was  under 
the  impression  that  an  insolent  familiarity  exactly 
combined  the  two. 

44  Weil,  my  pretty  maid !  what  are  you  come 
for?  Do  you  want  me  to  get  you  a  hus- 
band?" 

44 1  am  married,"  said  Anno  quietly,  pointing  to 
the  matron's  cap  on  her  head,  as  if  that  was  all- 
sufficient  proof. 

44  Oh !  you  are  married !  are  you  ?  That 's 
stupid  of  you  ;  husbands  are  troublesome  things  for 
such  pretty  girls  as  you.  Here — let  me  hear  all 
about  it — come  closer." 

But  Anno  neither  answered  a  word  nor  stirred 
an  inch.  The  Hakenrichter  went  on  in  the  same 
strain,  and  she  turned  a  distressed  and  a  modest 
look  to  the  young  man  at  the  window.  He  bad 
listened  to  the  whole,  and  now  came  forward  with 
a  gesture  of  impatience. 

44  Let  the  poor  woman  speak,  Herr  Hakenrichter ; 
I  should  like  to  hear  what  she  has  to  say.  What 
did  you  come  for,  my  good  girl?"  he  said  en- 
couragingly. 

"  I  came  to  speak  about  my  husband,"  said 
Anno. 

44  And  who  is  your  husband  ?" 

"  He  is  a  three-day  peasant  on  the  Essraegghi 
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44  What 's  his  name  1"  said  the  Hakenrichter  in 
a  voice  of  authority,  as  if  he  thought  it  time  for 
him  to  interfere. 

"  Mart  Addafer,"  said  Anno. 

"  Mart  Addafer !"  said  the  Hakenrichter.  "  Mart 
Addafer  !  Why,  is  n't  that  the  fellow  who  beat 
the  Disponent  ?  Is  n't  that  the  man  who  'a  to  be 
flogged  for  it  to-day  ?"  A  deep  painful  flush  over- 
spread Anno's  face  and  throat. 

"  He  '8  a  lazy  insolent  dog,"  said  the  Haken- 
richter to  his  companion.  "  He  beat  the  Disponent 
because  he  caught  him  stealing  wood.  He  'a  the 
worst  peasant  on  the  whole  estate." 

"  Oh,  no !  no !"  said  Anno  vehemently, "  that 's 
not  true  ;  not  one  word.  My  husband  never  stole 
wood — he  is  not  lazy.  Oh  !  let  me  speak— pray 
let  me  speak ;"  and  she  clasped  her  hands  and 
came  forward  with  passionate  entreaty.  And  she 
did  speak.  Words  poured  out,  quick  and  eager, 
the  abundance  of  a  woman's  heart.  She  told  them 
that  the  Disponent  was  her  husband's  enemy,  and 
that  he  had  sought  every  opportunity  to  injure  him. 
She  related  how  he  had  defrauded  him  of  his 
gains,  and  taxed  him  with  unjust  work,  and  ex- 
posed him  to  the  risk  of  the  recruitage,  and  sum- 
moned him  to  leave  his  house :  and  how  the  whole 
parish  had  suffered  ;  and  how  the  Disponent  had 
prevented  the  Bauer  Klete  from  being  thrown 
open — and  no  wonder  ;  and  then  she  found  she  was 
getting  on  to  dangerous  ground,  and  she  suddeuly 
stopped. 

44  But  what  has  made  the  Disponent  so  particu- 
larly your  husband's  enemy?"  said  the  stranger. 
It  would  have  been  more  logical,  certainly,  if  An  do 
had  begun  with  this  part  of  the  story  ;  though  the 
absence  of  plan  vouched  the  more  for  its  truth  with 
any  who  could  understand  what  truth  was.  But 
she  wanted  the  help  of  a  question,  as  all  untaught 
speakers  do. 

And  now,  with  a  change  of  manner  and  with  a 
downcast  eye,  as  if  the  eagerness  to  speak  bad 
given  way  to  a  consciousness  of  what  she  was  say- 
ing, she  related  the  rather  extraordinary  mistake 
on  her  part,  which  had  given  rise  to  Ian's  ill  will 
— though  why  he  kept  it  up  so  virulently  Bhe  could 
not  tell — for  Mart  never  injured  or  provoked  him ; 
but  still  she  knew  this  was  the  reason  why  he  wa 
so  hard  upon  them,  and  so  did  Mart ;  and  she  told 
them  how  he  would  not  allow  her  to  work  at  the 
Disponent's  house,  but  had  paid  a  woman  for  her, 
and  how  he  had  labored  to  maintain  his  own  house- 
hold and  help  his  neighbors  during  this  severewin- 
ter ;  and  how  there  was  nobody  to  be  compared  to 
Mart,  for  that  he  was  always  industrious  and 
always  kind,  and  but  for  him  many  more  would 
have  been  starved  to  death  ;  and  she  was  going  oil 
eloquently  in  this  direction,  when  another  question 
brought  her  up,  and  again  the  eyes  were  c*»l<*°*"j 
and  she  owned  that  the  Disponent  had  never  ceasfd 
to  persecute  her,  and  had  said  many  wrong  things 
to  her— more  than  Mart  knew  ;  and  how  he  had 
once  come  into  her  house,  and  how  she  si  *  ays 
took  a  round  to  avoid  his  windows;  and  finaLy 
she  described  the  scene  in  the  wood-boose,  and 
how  the  Disponent  was  dragging  her  away  to 
his  house,  when  Mart  heard  her  scream,  and  cams 
up.  ,     . 

"  And  what  did  your  husband  do?"  said  the 
young  man,  who  had  never  taken  his  eyes  off 
her.  . 

"  Mart  beat  him,"  said  Anno  with  a  little  hesi- 
tation. . 

"  But,"  she  added  eagerly,  "  Mart  neter  stow 
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any  wood.  He  only  took  the  piece  that  was  in  my 
baud,  and  that,"  said  the  poor  girl,  "  he  threw 
after  him.9' 

There  was  a  short  pause,  and  Anno  stood,  with 
quick  breath  and  eye,  looking  from  one  to  the 
other ;  a  burning  crimson  spot  fastened  high  upon 
each  cheek.  "What  a  villain  that  man  is !"  said 
the  stranger.    "  Thank  God,  I  am  back !" 

The  Hakenrkhter  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 
"  Too  don't  believe  all  this  story,  do  you,  Herr 
Baron,  f    They  '11  impose  on  you  easy  enough." 

The  baron  turned  quick  to  Anno,  and  said 
sharply,  "  Woman !  is  all  this  true  that  you  have 
bees  telling  us !    Is  it  all  true  !" 

"True?"  said  Anno  solemnly;  "true? — yes. 
Lies  could  not  have  given  me  strength  to  come 
acre."     And  again  there  was  a  pause. 

**  And  what  do  you  want  the  Hakenrkhter  to  do 
iiryoa?" 

Anno  clasped  her  hands.  She  had  'given  her 
story  eloquently,  but  the  end  and  object  of  it  all 
suil  remained  behind  ;  and  now  she  saw  but  little 
eacouragement  on  that  hard  ugly  face. 

**  Oh  !  the  Erra  knows  what  I  want.  The  Erra 
can  send  me  home  a  happy  woman.  My  husband 
s  not  guilty — he  is  not  a  bad  man.  He  is  the  best 
■an  in  the  parish,  if  I  dared  to  tell  you  all.  Oh ! 
Erra  t  you  have  heard  my  words — you  would  not 
vanish  an  innocent  man !  It  will  ruin  him  for  life. 
He  11  never  look  up  again  after  it,  and  it  will  break 
mv  heart !"  And  tears  for  the  first  time  began  to 
tackle  down  her  cheeks. 

TTie  baron  rose  up  with  an  angry  and  disturbed 


"  Pooh,  nonsense !"  said  the  Hakenrkhter ,  puff- 
ing his  cigar ;  "  none  of  this — not  so  easy  to 
break  your  hearts.    How  do  I  know  this  is  true  !" 

**  Oh !  it  is  true,  all  true,"  said  Anno  passion- 
ary ;  "  and  more,  if  I  dared  to  speak." 

"  Yoa  must  let  the  poor  man  off,"  said  the  baron 
imperatively. 

44  But  it  can't  be  done,"  said  the  Hakenrkhter, 
fiat  rising  into  a  passion.  "  The  sentence  is  written 
(Liwq  ;  it  has  passed  through  the  GouvernemenVs 
Rrgicrung  already.  You  know  nothing  about 
Hatenricfiter1*  business. ' ' 

44  Bat  I  know  truth  from  falsehood,"  said  the 
young  man,  kindling  too.  "  And  you  don't  pre- 
trad  the  laws  here  punish  a  man,  whether  he  is 
pm]ty  or  no,  merely  because  his  sentence  is  written 
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uTis  a  parcel  of  nonsense,"  said  the  Haken- 
nckiT  ;  "  I  can't  be  humbugged  by  a  fool  of  a  girl. 
What  business  had  a  fellow  like  her  husband  to 
fcai  a  Disponent  f  He  deserves  a  flogging  for  it. 
What  s  a  heating  to  him  !  They  don't  feel  it.  I 
dire  say  be  has  had  plenty  before  now." 

••  Never !  never !"  cried  Anno,  interrupting  the 
Ranger,  who,  boiling  with  indignation,  was  about 
t>  speak.  4I  Oh !  -Erra,  Erra,  I  have  more  to  say. 
1 H  tell  you  all.  Erra,  the  Disponent  is  a  wicked 
oaa — a  very  wicked  man.  He  ought  to  be  beg- 
riag  here  himself  for  my  husband's  pardon,  instead 
of  leaving  me  to  do  it.  He  ought,  indeed ;  for 
Mart  saved  his  life  only  yesterday.  He  saved  him 
flary  yesterday,  when  the  men  would  have  thrown 
sua  into  the  boiling  yat.  He  alone  saved  him." 
What  men!"  said  the  Hakenrkhter,  his  eyes 


4*Ob!  Erra;  the  Bauer  Klete  was  empty- 
empty,  and  they  were  starving  men,  and  their 
are  dying.    And  he  angered  them  when 


they  could  bear  no  more ;  and  t  was  in  the  dis- 
tillery !" 

"  What !  they  tried  to  throw  1  im  into  the  boil- 
ing vat!"  said  the  stranger  with  horror. 

44  Oh !  they  knew  not  what  they  did.  But  Mart 
saved  him — he  alone ;  though  God  knows  Ian  has 
injured  him  more  than  he  has  done  any-other,  much 
more,  and  is  now  letting  him  be  beaten  unjustly." 
And  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  sob- 
bed piteously. 

14  How  dreadful  this  is !  What  a  disgraceful, 
infamous  state  of  things !"  said  the  stranger.  4'  But 
it  is  my  fault." 

And  then  he  drew  from  Anno,  as  soou  as  she 
had  recovered  herself,  a  more  coherent  account  of 
the  matter ;  learnt  how  the  resources  of  the  Bauer 
Klete  had  been  denied  to  them  during  the  whole  of 
that  dreadful  winter ;  and  again,  when  their  need 
was  past  bearing :  how  some  of  the  peasants — but 
her  Mart  was  not  of  the  number — had  broken  it 
open  in  their  desperation — had  found  it  robbed  of 
its  contents,  and  knew  who  alone  could  have  done 
it. 

44  But  are  you  sure,"  said  the  young  man,  trying 
to  be  very  cautious,  44  that  the  peasants  had  not 
really  robbed  it  themselves! — perhaps  at  some 
earlier  period  in  the  winter,  when  they  were  hard 
pressed,"  he  added,  as  if  to  induce  her  to  confess. m 
But  Anno  answered,  that  it  was  easy  for  those  to 
think  so  who  had  not  seen  the  misery  of  those  who 
were  alive,  nor  felt  the  light  coffins  of  those  who 
were  gone.  The  young  man  shuddered.  If  they 
had  stolen  the  corn,  what  had  they  done  with  it! 
No — the  Disponent  always  kept  the  key,  and  it 
was  plain  enough  now,  why  he  was  so  unwilling 
to  have  it  put  into  the  door.  This  was  only  one 
of  his  many  acts  of  dishonesty.  When  their  own 
Erra  came  home,  he  would  find  plenty. 

Anno  was  too  much  preoccupied  to  observe  the 
odd  expressions  that  came  over  her  hearer's  face, 
who  now  went  on  to  question  her,  and  heard  how 
the  Disponent  had  come  across  them  when  their 
passions  were  thus  excited,  and  threatened  and 
abused  them  for  the  very  thing  he  had  done  him- 
self, as  he  had  often  done  before,  she  said,  with 
impunity,  and  might  have  done  now,  if  the  boiling 
vat  had  not  been  just  at  hand. 

44  And  who  were  the  men !"  said  the  Hakenriih- 
ter;  "  tell  me  their  names." 

Anno  answered  nothing. 

44  What  are  their  names!"  he  repeated. 

Anno  shook  her  head. 

He  did  not  urge  her  further,  though,  whether 
withheld  by  some  better  feelings  latent  in  his 
breast,  or  by  his  companion's  rising  indignation,  or 
by  the  recollection  that  he  should  hear  it  all  in  due 
time  from  the  Disponent,  we  must  leave 

44  What  signify  their  names,"  said  the  stranger 
hastily  ;  44 1  only  wonder  they  did  not  murder  him 
outright,"  he  added  in  German.  And  then  he 
went  on  speaking  emphatically  in  that  language. 

By  this  time  the  reader  has  perceived  that  the 
young  man  was  the  proprietor  of  Essmegghi,  and, 
therefore,  entitled  to  urge  his  request  for  the  imme- 
diate remission  of  Mart's  punishment.  The  peas- 
ants were  his  dependants ;  the  Disponent  his  ser- 
vant. He  had  returned  suddenly,  and  gone  to  the 
nearest  proprietor's  abode,  as  is  the  custom  in  this 
country  of  widely  scattered  population. 

The  Hakenrichter  now  took  a  slip  of  paper, 
wrote  upon  it,  read  it,  sanded  it,  shook  it,  and 
finally  handed  it  to  Anno 
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"Here,  woman!  Give  this  to  the  Disponent 
from  me,  and  tell  your  husband  he  may  stop  at 
home  this  afternoon."  ^ 

Anno  glanced  at  the  paper,  which  was  Greek  to 
her,  and  looked  from  the  Hakenrichter  to.  the  baron 
with  a  look  of  breathless  inquiry. 

"  'Tis  your  husband's  pardon/'  said  the  Haken- 
richter; "  tell  him  that  if" — he  was  going  to  add 
some  Hakenrichter-kind  of  advice  for  his  future 
better  conduct,  when  his  hands  were  seized  and 
kissed  one  after  the  other,  and  his  sleeve  was  kiss- 
ed, and  the  tail  of  his  coat  was  kissed  ;  and  then 
Anno  flew  and  performed  the  same  operation  upon 
the  stranger ;  said  that  Jummal  would  bless  them, 
and  that  she  should  love  them,  and  then  stood  hold- 
ing the  paper  with  such  a  grateful  glistening  face 
as  none  could  possibly  preach  to.  But  still  she 
stood. 

"  Tou  want  something  more,"  said  the  young 
man.    ' '  Come — what  is  it  ? " 

Yes.  Anno  did  want  something  more,  and 
could  not  be  happy  without  it.  She  had  not  for- 
gotten the  poor  Brautwerber,  though  she  had  been 
tactitian  enough  not  to  bring  his  cause  forward  be- 
fore. But  now  she  told  them  simply  and  artlessly 
how  little  the  unoffending  man  had  done  to  deserve 
such  punishment,  and  that  her  husband  would  not 
be  happy,  though  he  was  let  off  himself. 

"  And  what  is  his  punishment  down  for — for 
stealing  wood  too  V  said  the  baron.  "  You  must 
reverse  this  as  well,  Herr  Hakenrichter,  for  all  the 
GouvernemenVs  Reperung  may  say."  That  gen- 
tleman replied  nothing,  but  began  writing  again ; 
and  Anno  saw  that  all  was  right. 

Then  the  baron  came  up  to  her  with  a  kind 
voice  and  face,  and  told  her  that  he  was  glad  to 
have  such  a  good  couple  on  his  estate,  for  that  he 
was  their  own  Erra%  and  was  come  to  live  among 
them,  and  would  take  care  of  her  and  her  husband, 
and  not  let  them  be  removed  from  their  house. 
And  Anno  did  not  know  what  to  do  for  joy  ;  she 
exhausted  all  her  forms  of  national  acknowledg- 
ment, and  still  had  her  heart  as  full  as  ever,  and 
said  that  Mart  would  thank  him,  and  Mart  would 
serve  him.  And  then  the  baron  praised  what  she 
had  done,  and  called  her  a  faithful  little  wife,  and 
she  put  down  her  head,  and  was  her  own  bashful 
Livonian  self  again. 

11  Here  's  the  other  paper,"  said  the  baron.  "  I 
don't  think  you  '11  lose  them,  will  you  V 

"fX,  «" — No,  no,  said  Anno,  blushing. 

"  Nor  lose  any  time  on  the  road.  But  it  is  a 
long  way ;  you  '11  be  tired." 

"  Mitte  nut19 — not  now,  said  Anno,  smiling  and 
blushing  ;  and  she  left  the  room. 

Who  does  not  know  the  happiness  of  retracing 
with  a  light  and  hopeful  heart  the  same  path  over 
which  you  have  recently  carried  it  heavy  and  anx- 
ious ?  The  sense  of  release  from  pain  added  to 
that  of  the  presence  of  joy.  Anno  looked  at  every 
roadside  object  with  a  sort  of  special  exultation. 
They  had  seen  her  pass  sorrowing,  now  they  saw 
her  return  rejoicing,  and  she  felt  grateful  to  each 
one  in  turn,  for  they  seemed  to  remind  her  of  past 
sufferings  only  the  more  to  enhance  the  fulness  of 
present  bliss !  She  did  not  know  she  was  tired, 
though  her  feet  began  involuntarily  to  slacken,  or 
if  she  did,  there  was  a  fresh  sense  of  pleasure  in 
feeling  that  it  was  only  the  body  that  was  weary. 
Not  a  care  nor  an  anxiety  to  give  a  false  strength, 
while  that  of  the  physical  frame  was  being  ex- 
hausted, and  to  withdraw  all  support  when  that 
was  gone. 


Anno  saw  by  the  sun  that  it  was  about  th 
second  hour  past  noon.  She  was  now  on  her  owi 
ground  again,  and  fast  approaching  the  Disponent' 
house.  She  debated  within  herself  whether  sh< 
should  at  once  take  the  precious  paper  to  him ;  bn 
the  dread  of  meeting  him,  however  his  powers  oi 
injury  might  be  curtailed,  as  well  as  the  secre 
wish  to  show  the  paper  herself  first  to  Mart,  mad 
her  resolve  in  the  negative.  There  would  be  tinw 
enough  for  Mart  to  deliver  it  himself,  and  Asm 
wished  for  no  more  independent  doings.  As  sh< 
drew  near  the  house  her  resolution  was  confirmed 
for  two  or  three  peasants  stood  at  the  door,  an< 
she  saw  there  was  a  bustle,  as  of  many  peopli 
within. 

This  part  of  her  road  behind  her,  her  wholi 
heart  expanded  with  the  excess  of  happiness  sh< 
was  bringing.  It  was  not  only  release  from  pres 
ent  disgrace,  it  was  assurance  of  future  protection 
security  to  continue  in  their  home,  freedom  fron 
recruitage— a  boundless  vista ! — and  as  she  crossec 
her  own  threshold,  so  much  emotion  and  fatigui 
had  nearly  deprived  her  of  utterance. 

Mart  was  sitting  within ;  the  child  upon  hi; 
knee ;  himself  looking  almost  as  broken-spirited  a* 
the  father  it  had  just  lost,  yet  with  a  placid  ex- 
pression which  showed  that  his  manly  heart  hai 
found  comfort  and  strength  even  with  the  dreadec 
trial  full  in  view.  Anno's  hasty  entrance  and 
flurried  look  made  him  start  up  with  anxiety. 

-"  Anno !  what  is  itl  Where  have  you  been  ?" 
Anno  could  not  speak  a  word.  Love  and  joy,  and 
bashful  pride,  and  excessive  weariness  of  body,  all 
overpowered  her  at  once,  and  the  Utile  woman  fell 
all  strengthless  before  him,  and  was  soon  seated 
where  little  Juhann  had  just  been,  her  head  on  his 
shoulder,  telling  in  broken  accents  all  she  had  ven- 
tured and  all  she  had  obtained. 

11  Mart !  do  you  forgive  me?" 

"My  Anno — my  Anno!"  And  husband  and 
wife  said  but  few  words,  but  exchanged  feelings 
many  a  higher  born  couple  might  have  envied. 
"  And  Juhann  too,  poor  fellow !  I  did  not  forget 
him,"  said  Anno,  all  smiles. 

Mart's  face  fell. 

"  You  need  not  look  so  distressed,  Mart.  See 
here,  I  have  his  pardon  too !"  and  she  held  op  the 
second  paper. 

"  Anno !  he  needs  another  pardon  now,"  said 
Mart  solemnly.  "  Man  can  no  longer  hurt  nor 
help  him."     And  he  told  the  sad  tale. 

Then  Anno  felt  that  unalloyed  joy  was  not  to  be 
our  portion  here  below  ;  and  thoughts  visited  her 
young  mind  which  had  never  found  entrance  there 
before.  AH  the  selfishness  of  her  happiness  had 
passed  away. 

She  now  took  the  child  tenderly,  and  sat  without 
the  door  resting  herself,  while  Mart  went  off  to 
show  the  token  of  that  release  she  had  purchased 
for  him. 

CHAPTER  xi I. 

Meanwhile  we  must  tell  how  it  went  with  the 
good  pastor  this  day,  for  he  too  had  taken  an  un- 
looked-for share  in  its  events.  We  have  said  that 
the  consciences  of  the  poor  degraded  Iivoniaa 
peasantry  are  sensitive  and  tender.  They  nay  he 
as  liable  to  crime  as  any  other  set  of  tbe  human 
race,  but  they  can  less  bear  its  burthen  on  tneir 
hearts.  During  the  course  of  that  morning  tad 
pastor  received  a  full  confession  of  the  attempt  up<m 
the  Disponent's  life  from  two  of  the  men  principal- 
ly concerned  in  it.     And  this  without  any  ulterior 
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hope  or  object ;  for  they  knew  how  little  their  poor 
pastor  could  help  them,  and  knew  not  that  other 
help  wis  nigh. 

The  pastor  was  inexpressibly  shocked ;  he  gave 
solemn  and  befitting  admonition,  but  the  braised 
reed  he  could  not  break,  and  his  whole  spirit  rose 
ip  against  the  tyranny  which  could  thus  have  in- 
cued  his  pious  and  long-suffering  people  to  take 
vengeance  from  Him  to  whom  it  belongs.  He  felt 
that  farther  aggravation  must  be  prevented,  or  that 
he  could  not  answer  for  the  consequences,  nor 
scarce  find  it  in  bis  heart  to  blame  them ;  and  he 
sought  the  Disponent,  strong  in  the  terrors  of  earth- 
ly and  spiritual  judgments.  As  we  have  seen,  he 
did  not  succeed  m  finding  him,  though  search  was 
sade  in  various  directions  of  the  estate.  Then 
came  the  intelligence  of  poor  Juhann*s  fate.  The 
pastor  visited  the  body,  and  set  off  immediately  for 
the  Hakenrichter'*,  where  he  arrived  shortly  after 
Anno  had  left. 

Here  the  unexpected  meeting  with  the  young 
baron,  whom  he  had  known  in  earlier  years,  gave 
immediate  pledge  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  object ; 
nevertheless  the  old  man  did  not  relinquish  the 
least  part  of  the  doty  he  had  undertaken.  He  re- 
capitulated all  that  Anno  had  related,  and  told 
them  that  though  the  shedding  of  blood  had  been 
mercifully  prevented  in  this  instance,  yet  that  one 
hfc  had  already  been  sacrificed  to  the  tyranny  that 
had  been  permitted,  and  one  soul  was  already  gone 
to  plead  against  it  at  the  bar  of  Heaven.  He  then 
solemnly  arraigned  the  Hakenrichter  for  all  the  op- 
pression that  had  been  practised  beneath  the  shel- 
ter of  his  authority ;  reminded  him  that  he  sat  in 
the  seat  of  judgment  to  show  mercy  and  execute 
righteousness,  and  charged  him  as  a  minister  of 
God  with  having  abused  his  power  to  strengthen 
the  bands  of  wickedness  and  enlarge  the  sorrows 
•f  adversity. 

The  Hakenrichter  was  a  coward :  he  quailed  be- 
neath the  rebukes  of  the  humble  apostolic  man  he 
had  affected  to  despise,  and  was  at  once  ready  to 
desert  and  to  punish  the  wretch  his  authority  had 
encouraged.  All  idea  of  earthly  retribution,  how- 
ever, was  far  from  the  pastor's  thoughts,  even  had 
it  lain  within  the  compass  of  the  law.  His  only 
aim  was  to  protect  his  people  from  further  oppres- 
sion, by  depriving  the  chief  instrument  of  it  of  fur- 
ther power. 

It  now  cost  him  but  little  trouble  to  induce  the 
young  baron  to  accompany  him,  and  take  up  his 
abode  at  the  Pastorat,  when  he  would  be  close  to 
his  own  property,  and  able  at  once  to  commence 
that  active  personal  superintendence  which  could 
beat  repair  the  past.  They  therefore  left  the  Ha- 
henrickter  alone  with  his  shame,  if  that  sense  of 
detection  can  be  so  called  which  such  a  mind  as 
his  in  alone  capable  of  feeling.  As  for  real  shame, 
it  was  only  in  the  breast  of  the  young  proprietor 
that  it  was  to  be  found.  He  had  been  carefully 
and  religiously  educated  in  another  and  a  more  fa- 
vored land ;  and  the  misery  and  oppression  which 
this  first  day  of  his  return  had  thus  opened  upon 
him,  came  sharpened  to  his  heart  with  self-re- 
proach for  the  absence  that  had  thus  encouraged  it. 
As  they  drove  along,  he  related  to  the  pastor  An- 
ao's  visit  of  the  morning,  and  the  interest  with 
which  her  tale  and  manner  had  inspired  him.  The 
pastor  confirmed  the  report  of  Mart  with  affection- 
ate enthusiasm ;  but  he  knew  not  till  now  of  the 
sanger  in  which  he  had  stood ';  and  even  his  chari- 
table nature  felt  impatient  for  the  moment  that 
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should  confront  the  dishonest  steward  with  his  of- 
fended master. 

They  drove  therefore  at  once  to  the  Disponent's 
house.  As  they  drew  near,  many  peasants  were 
standing  at  the  door ;  and  one  instantly  came  for- 
ward to  meet  them. 

"  What  a  fine  young  fellow,"  exclaimed  the 
baron. 

"  The  very  man  we  were  speaking  of,"  answered 
the  pastor.  "  Did  you  ever  see  a  better  physiog- 
nomy?" 

"Well,  Mart!  is  the  villain  found?" 

Mart  helped  the  old  man  out  of  his  vehicle  with 
a  serious  face  and  manner — then  drew  him  aside, 
and  spoke  for  a  few  minutes.  The  pastor  lifted  up 
his  hands  in  horror  and  surprise — hastened  into  the 
house,  and  stood  by  the  bedside  of  a  mangled  and 
a  dying  man. 

This  eventful  day  had  yet  brought  forth  another 
and  more  awful  tragedy.  While  the  purposes  of 
man  were  pursuing  the  instrument  of  so  much 
evil,  those  of  the  Most  High  had  overtaken  him. 
The  reader  will  remember  that  from  the  moment 
the  Disponent  left  the  distillery  he  has  nowhere 
appeared  upon  the  scene.  He  left  it  with  feelings 
of  rage  and  vengeance  in  his  heart,  and  these  he 
wantonlypoured  out  upon  the  animal  that  bore  him 
away.  The  poor  horse  was  like  the  injured  men 
he  had  just  quitted — it  could  bear  much,  but  not 
beyond  a  certain  mark.  His  master  continued  to 
beat  it  cruelly  as  it  carried  him  swifter  and  swifter 
along,  till,  in  a  lonely  part,  the  galled  animal  lost 
patience — plunged,  reared,  and  threw  him  with 
violence  from  its  back.  The  wretched  man  fell  on 
his  face  with  tremendous  force :  a  sharp  short 
stake,  sticking  out  of  the  ground,  entered  the  eye- 
ball and  impaled  him  there ;  and  his  right  arm  was 
broken  by  the  fall.  For  a  time  he  lay  insensible ; 
and,  being  concealed  among  low  bushes,  was  not 
discovered  by  the  few  who  passed  that  way.  To- 
wards night,  however,  sensibility  returned ;  and  he 
lay  in  such  agonies  as  even  his  most  persecuted 
victims,  hungry  and  spiritless  as  they  were  on  their 
wretched  beds,  would  have  pitied.  The  horse 
found  its  way  back  to  the  house  during  the  night, 
as  Anno  had  seen ;  but  as  for  its  brutal  master,  in 
spite  of  the  search  made  for  him,  it  was  not  till 
several  hours  later  that  his  groans  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  a  passing  peasant.  He  summoned  oth- 
ers; and  they  had  just  carried  him  to  his  home 
when  Anno  passed  it  on  her  return.  We  forbear 
to  lift  the  curtain  from  the  last  hours  of  such  an 
offender.  He  lingered  for  two  days  in  unspeaka- 
ble agonies,  and  died  in  them ;  and  the  next  Sun- 
day saw  both  him  and  poor  Juhann  laid  in  the 
ground. 

The  events  of  this  day  produced  a  great  sensa- 
tion in  the  parish,  and  brought  forth  many  traits  of 
character  among  the  want-stricken  and  degraded 
peasantry  which  it  was  grateful  to  observe.  They 
saw  the  finger  of  God  in  the  Disponent's  awful 
end,  and  looked  on  with  reverence  and  fear. 
While  he  lay  on  his  bed  of  suffering,  there  were 
many  who  returned  him  good  for  evil,  by  such  lit- 
tle services  as  were  in  their  power ;  and  when  he 
was  gone  to  his  last  account,  there  was  no  one  who 
triumphed. 

Not  that  it  was  the  immediate  relief  to  their  suf- 
ferings and  the  assurance  of  future  care  and  pro- 
tection, in  the  presence  of  their  young  masteT, 
which  tempered  their  bitterness ;  on  the  contrary, 
his  benefits  were  received  with  little  cordiality,  and 
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his  presence  viewed  with  indifference.  Meanwhile 
he  did  all  that  proprietor  could  do  to  repair  the 
past,  and  that  immediately.  Food  was  plentifully 
distributed ;  seed-corn  given  for  immediate  tillage ; 
ground  restored  that  had  been  alienated ;  inquiry 
instituted ;  complaints  listened  to,  and  compensa- 
tion made.  But  it  required  both  the  wisdom  of 
age  and  the  ardor  of  youth  for  the  young  man  not 
to  flag  and  draw  back  before  the  prospect  which 
opened  itself  to  him.  On  the  one  hand,  a  set  of 
worn-down  impoverished  peasants,  without  any  in- 
terest or  trust  in  him ;  on  the  other,  such  plausible 
or  vexatious  Uwb,  screening  the  wicked  and  entan- 
gling the  good,  as  took  from  him  all  trust  in  him- 
self. The  baron  was  by  birth  and  family  a  native 
of  this  country,  but  he  had  been,  as  we  have  said, 
brought  up  far  from  Russian  influence ;  and  the 
mystery  of  her  iniquity  broke  upon  him,  as  it  must 
do  upon  every  foreigner,  only  in  his  case  more  sud- 
denly. 

"  This  poor  country  seems  to  lie  under  a  curse," 
said  the  baron,  as  he  and  the  pastor  paced  up  and 
down  the  little  Pastorat  garden. 

"  Too  true,"  said  the  old  man,  sorrowfully ; 
"  but  it  is  a  curse  she  has  brought  upon  herself." 

"  It  seems,"  continued  the  young  man,  "  as  if 
honesty  and  singleness  of  purpose  could  not  live  in 
it ;  wherever  I  turn,  I  find  only  lying,  cheating, 
and  oppression,  and  these  always  successful — till 
my  courage  fails  me." 

'*  It  must  not,"  said  the  pastor.  "  It  is  precise- 
ly such  men  as  you  who  should  live  here,  and 
spread  order  and  confidence  around  you.  Your 
peasants  show  you  no  trust  or  cordiality.  No 
wonder ! — a  proprietor  is  with  them  only  another 
name  for  an  oppressor.  They  are  stupid  enough, 
poor  things!  hut  they  would  be  stupider  still  if 
they  were  to  trust  you  all  at  once,"  said  the  old 
roan,  with  a  dry  laugh.  "  But  live  among  them — 
cultivate  them — show  them  that  you  have  pleasure 
in  their  well-doing,  and  interest  in  their  trials,  and 
they  '11  reward  you.  They  are  my  only  reward, 
that  '8  all  I  know,"  he  added,  mournfully. 

Then  continuing :  "  There 's  more  to  be  done 
with  these  people  than  with  the  real  Russians ;  and 
yet  I  like  those  fellows  too :  but  these  are  a  more 
moral  and  religious  people.  It  is  higher  classes 
only,  both  in  these  provinces  and  in  Russia,  who 
bring  all  the  sin  and  misery  upon  the  country." 

"  But  the  higher  classes  of  these  provinces  are 
Germans,"  said  the  Baron  :  "  I  knew  what  Russia 
was ;  but  here,  I  own,  I  expected  a  very  different 
state  of  affairs." 

"  Ah !  that 's  the  thing.  It  is  true  they  have 
German  titles  and  German  tongues,  but  too  many 
are  only  a  bad  mixture.  They  are  Germans  with- 
out Christianity,  and  Russians  without  superstition. 
They  have  got  infidelity  from  the  one  country,  and 
barbarity  from  the  other ;  and  are  doubly  unfit  to 
rule  this  people.  For  my  poor  peasants  are  equally 
removed  from  either;  a  religious  people  may  be 
poor  and  silly,  but  they  can't  be  barbarous.  I  look 
forward  sometimes  with  dread  to  the  end  of  these 
things,"  said  the  old  man  with  a  sigh;  "with  a 
ruler  too  at  the  head  of  this  monstrous  empire 
who  But  don't  let  us  talk  of  these  matters : 

enough  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  Only  do 
you  not  forsake  us,  Herr  Baron.  There  are  some 
few  good  and  humane  nobles  in  the  land ;  and  you 
and  such  have  much  in  your  own  hands,  as  you 
will  find  when  you  enter  more  into  the  affairs  of 
our  little  province.  Meanwhile  let  us  think  of  the 
affairs  of  our  little  Eesmeggi,  for  you  have  plenty 


to  do  there.  You  want  another  man  to  supply  that 
wretched  Disponent1  s  place.  There 's  one  I  have 
to  recommend,  whom  l  know  we  shall  think  alike 
about." 

u  I  was  going  to  mention  the  same,"  said  the 
Baron ;  and  they  continued  their  walk. 

The  next  day  Mart  was  summoned  to  the  Pasto- 
ral. When  he  returned,  his  looks  and  manner  bore 
witness  that  his  errand  had  been  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  kind ;  but  his  tongue  told  nothing.  Anno, 
however,  could  refrain  hers,  albeit  as  carious  as 
most  other  women — or  men ;  but  the  concealment, 
whatever  it  might  be  in  import,  was  evidently  of  a 
happy  nature,  and  this  she  knew  would  do  Man 
no  harm  to  keep  on  his  mind,  though  it  might  cost  , 
him  some  trouble.  Good  Mart,  therefore,  after  the 
first  show  of  mystery,  had  no  further  questions  put 
to  him,  or  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  he  would 
have  refrained  from  disclosing  what,  as  it  was,  he 
had  quite  sufficient  difficulty  in  keeping  to  himself. 
Meanwhile  he  was  very  busy  and  much  absent,  go- 
ing about  the  estate  with  the  young  Erra,  who 
seemed  as  if  he  could  not  be  a  day  without  him. 

One  afternoon  at  length  he  came  rattling  up  to 
the  door  at  Sellenkull  with  his  cart,  jumped  out, 
and  strode  over  his  own  threshold  with  more  than 
usual  alacrity.  Anno  was  sitting  spinning  with 
Juhann  at  her  side. 

"  Well !  Anno,"  said  he,  "  what  say  you  to  re- 
moving to  Uxnorm?" 

Anno  looked  up.  She  did  not  mind  what  he  said 
with  such  a  happy  face  as  that.  And  before  she 
could  answer,  Mart  had  lifted  up  Juhann  with  one 
hand,  and  the  spinning- wheel  with  the  other,  and 
had  carried  them  out  and  put  them  into  the  cart 
Then  he  came  back — bustled  about  Anno's  little 
valuables  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner— stowed 
them  all  away  in  the  cart — threw  in  sheep-skins, 
and  woollen  coats,  and  Anno's  best  caps,  helter- 
skelter,  with  very  little  ceremony — told  her  she  was 
of  no  use,  as  she  stood  looking  on  in  amazement— 
and  finally  lifted  her  into  the  spare  corner  of  the 
vehicle  with  as  much  gallantry  as  if  he  had  still 
been  her  bridegroom.  Then  he  called  Karria  Pois, 
who,  like  his  mistress,  seemed  much  as  if  he  did 
not  care  where  he  went,  so  long  as  Mart  was  of  the 
party,  and  set  off  walking  by  the  horse's  side. 

They  took  the  road  to  Essmeggi — went  past  the 
great  house,  now  all  whitewashing  and  putting  to 
rights  for  the  baron's  residence,  and  soon  came  in 
sight  of  the  Disponent's  cottage. 

11 A  pretty  house,"  said  Mart,  with  his  eyes 
sparkling. 

"  Vegga  Mos" — very  pretty — said  Anno. 

In  truth  it  looked  prettier  than  ever ;  for  the  trees 
were  so  green,  and  the  house  had  been  fresh  colored 
like  the  baron's  own,  and  the  garden  seemed  to 
have  been  put  in  order,  and  all  around  was  swept 
clean.    Mart  drove  right  up  to  it. 

"  You  said  you  'd  let  me  drive  you  here,  Anno, 
do  you  remember?" 

"  Yes,  Mart— when  you  were  Disponent" 

"  I  am,  my  Einokennc,"  said  her  husband,  and 
kissed  her  as  he  lifted  her  out. 

We  must  pass  oyer  Anno's  surprise ;  for  now 
Mart's  was  suddenly  excited:  he  knew  that  the 
house  had  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  repaired  by 
his  master's  orders ;  but  now  he  found  that  durinp 
his  few  hours'  absence  it  had  been  completely 
stocked  with  every  household  article  that  befitted 
their  present  condition.  There  was  good  plain 
furniture,  chairs  and  tables,  and  a  little  bed  for  Ju- 
hann, and  provisions  of  all  sorts,  tubs  full  and  bottles 
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fall ;  sod,  above  all,  there  was,  what  is  the  highest 
sim  of  a  Livonian  peasant's  ambition,  a  tall  clock 
ticking  between  the  two  windows.  Anno  and  Mart 
rent  about  from  one  thing  to  another  like  two  chil- 
dren, each  looking  at  what  the  other  had  discov- 
ered, and  both  showing  it  to  Juhann,  who  at  length 
hoghed  and  clapped  his  hands  like  a  real  child ; 
while  Kama  Pois  knocked  his  great  tail  in  a  frenzy 
of  wagging  against  every  piece  of  furniture,  and 
was  considerably  in  the  way. 

They  were  still  in  the  first  bewilderment  of  their 
admiration,  when  steps  were  heard,  and  the  young 
Erra,  accompanied  by  the  pastor,  entered  the  house. 
Mart  set  forward  one  of  his  new  chairs,  and  Anno 
farther ;  and  then  they  kissed  their  guests'  hands ; 
bat  neither  of  them  could  say  a  word 

••Well,  Mart,"  said  the  pastor,  "I  hope  you 
have  given  Anno  a  warm  welcome." 

44  You  have  got  all  your  furniture  about  you,  I 
arc,"  said  the  baron. 

**  Oh  !  the  Erra  is  too  good,"  said  Mart. 

44  The  Erra  is  too  good  "  murmured  Anno. 

44  No,  Mart ;  it  is  all  your  own  goodness,"  said 
fc-s  master;  "  you  took  care  of  my  affairs  when  I 
was  away,  and  now  it  is  my  turn  to  take  care  of 
touts.  " 

4*  They  deserve  all  you  can  do  for  them,"  said 
t*y?  pastor,  seriously.  "  They  are  an  excellent 
one  pie,  and  the  blessing  of  God,  as  well  as  the 
r*od  will  of  man,  is  upon  them.  May  they  long 
etijoy  both."  Then  seeing  that  Anno's  eyes  were 
branrul,  he  added — 

"  But  Anno !  have  you  nothing  to  give  us  for  a 
welcome  !  Come,  I  think  I  know  more  about  your 
new  housekeeping  than  you  do  yourself;"  and  the 


pastor  opened  a  little  cupboard  they  had  not  yet 
observed,  where  stood  a  bottle  of  fine  Schalken, 
with  some  rolls  of  white  bread,  and  a  few  plates 
and  glasses— things  Anno  had  never  possessed  be- 
fore. Then  the  two  gentlemen  drank  to  the  health 
of  the  new  Disponent  and  his  wife,  and  with  a  fur- 
ther exchange  of  good  wishes  left  them. 

But  the  pleasure  of  this  day  was  not  yet  over. 
There  was  one  yet  to  come,  which  went  nearer  to 
Mart's  heart  than  all  the  pastor  and  the  Erra  had 
said  and  done — good  as  that  had  been.  For  a  party 
of  his  fellow-peasants  came  up,  and  with  honest, 
hearty  words  wished  him  joy ;  and  told  him  that  his 
being  made  Disponent  was  a  greater  joy  to  the  par- 
ish even  than  the  return  of  the  Erra,  for  they  did 
not  know  what  he  might  turn  out,  but  Mart  they 
knew  and  could  trust. 

And  then  a  few  of  the  number  took  him  aside, 
and  told  him  that  others  might  thank  him,  and  even 
repay  him  for  all  the  help  and  comfort  he  had  af- 
forded them  that  winter,  but  that  they  alone  were 
indebted  to  him  for  what  nothing  could  repay ;  for 
to  him  they  owed  the  blessing  of  being  able  to  look 
their  fellow-creatures  in  the  face,  without  the  sin 
of  murder  upon  their  heads. 

Then  Mart  went  and  opened  one  of  his  new 
bottles,  and  Anno  set  bread  and  milk  and  fish  be- 
fore them,  and  they  made  them  eat  and  drink,  and 
sent  them  away  with  gay  hearts. 

"  This  is  like  another  wedding-day,  Mart,"  said 
Anno,  "  only  better." 

"  Yes,"  said  her  husband,  "  it  is  a  happy  day ; 
would  that  some  who  are  now  gone  had  lived  to  see 
it !    But  God  does  all  for  the  best." 


From  Jerrold'fl  Newspaper. 
THE  COMPLAINT  OF  A   PICKPOCKET. 

Ma.  Editor. — I  am  a  pickpocket,  and — seeing 
what  I  see — am  not  ashamed  to  own  it.  I  received 
a  very  fair  education,  which,  possibly — for  I  '11  not 
brag-— enables  me  to  steal  with  an  adroitness  un- 
known to  the  more  illiterate.  Sir,  I  have  been 
three  months  in  the  House  of  Correction,  and  was 
discharged  yesterday.  Mr  Chesterton's  "  nick" 
a  yet  fearfully  visible  among  my  hair,  whence  a 
great  paucity  of  nob-thatch.  I  was  committed  for 
stealing  a  pocket-handkerchief ;  value,  one  shilling. 
Well,  1  had  offended  the  laws  of  my  country,  and 
therefore  picked  oakum,  and  did  not  grumble. 

Bat,  sir,  the  Daily  News  has  just  fallen  into  my 
bond  ;  from  which  I  copy  the  following : — 

'4  At  the  sitting  of  the  court,  before  the  Deputy 
High  Steward,  Thomas  Iightfoot,  Esq.,  and  a  full 
coon,  the  juries  of  St.  Margaret's,  St.  Martin's, 
iad  St.  James',  made  the  following  presentments 
for  fabe  weights,  measures,  and  scales  : — St.  Mar- 
caret's,  12;  St.  Martin's,  8;  St.  James',  4. 
The  parties  were  severally  fined  from  5s.  to  40s." 

I  further  read  that 

44  At  the  Tower  Hamlets  Petty  Sessions,  on 
Friday,  34  tradesmen  were  severally  fined  from  5s. 
to  60s.  for  using  false  weights  and  measures. — In 
the  Holborn  division,  within  a  few  days,  14  trades- 
men have  been  fined  from  10s.  to  £5  for  similar 


»» 


Now,  sir,  what  I  want  to  ask  is  this.  In  the 
sutler  of  stealing,  are  we  to  have  two  laws  !  One 
for  the  comfortable  householder,  who  picks  pockets 
behind  his  own  counter — and  another  for  the  hum- 
ble thief,  who,  having  no  shop,  is  compelled  to  rob 
k the  street! 


Why,  I  indignantly  ask  it — why  was  not  I  per- 
mitted to  pay  a  fine  for  the  stolen  handkerchief! 
When  shopkeeping  robbers  are  let  off  with  a  money 
penalty — why  should  the  poor,  unprotected,  house- 
less thief,  be  sent  to  the  treadmill ! 

Is  it  my  fault  that  I  cannot  employ  false  weights 
and  scales !  Is  it  an  extra  crime  that  I  am  com- 
pelled to  steal  with  my  naked  fingers ! 

Again,  indignantly  I  ask  this,  and  remain, 
Yours,  wronged, 
John  Sheppard  (the  Younger.) 


Letters  from  Switzerland  state  that  Mont  Blanc 
has  doffed  his  hat  of  snow  to  the  ardent  genius  of 
this  fiery  time — the  first  to  whom  he  has  paid  that 
homage  for  very  many  years.  Few  living  men 
have  seen  the  "  monarch  of  mountains"  bareheaded. 
The  fine  weather,  it  would  seem,  has  been  attract- 
ing the  tourists  in  that  direction,  and  tempting 
them  to  escape  from  the  temperature  of  these  lower 
levels  into  its  solitudes  of  snow.  The  perilous 
ascent,  which  so  lately  as  1786  was  an  unaccom- 
plished feat— and  in  the  sixty  years  that  have  since 
elapsed,  has  been  achieved  by  thirty-one  travellers 
only,  (fifteen  of  whom  have  been  Englishmen) — 
promises,  like  ballooning,  to  be  an  event  of  every 
day.  Among  the  names  given  as  those  of  tourists 
who  purpose  "  going  up,  are  Professor  Forbes — 
who  has  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  scientific 
researches  in  the  neighborhood  of  Montauvert— 
and  Mr.  Peel,  a  son  of  the  late  premier.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten,  that  the  summer  brightness  which 
attracts  the  traveller  to  the  hills,  makes,  at  the 
same  time,  the  mountain  paths  more  than  com- 
monly dangerous,  from  the  melting  snow  and 
loosened  avalanche.— Spectator. 
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From  the  Dublin  Unlvenlty  Magazine. 
M.  ARAGO. 


Or  all  scientific  men  now  living,  there  is  none 
whose  fame  is  so  universally  diffused,  and  whose 
authority  is  so  often  invoked,  as  M.  Arago.  The 
squatter  on  the  hanks  of  the  Mississippi  is  as  famil- 
iar with  his  name  as  the  dweller  of  the  Quai  Vol- 
taire. His  dicta  are  as  often  quoted  in  the  Delta 
of  the  Ganges,  as  in  the  city  washed  by  the 
Thames ;  and  this  reputation  is  not  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  science,  or  even  its  would-be  votaries.  It 
is  Btrictly  popular.  All  who  look  forward  to  a 
coming  eclipse,  or  an  approaching  comet — all  who 
endeavor  to  prognosticate  the  vicissitudes  of  weather, 
and  look  for  the  lunar  phases — all  who  are  exposed 
to  the  visitations  of  the  hurricane,  or  endeavor  to 
avert  the  falling  thunderbolt— all  appeal  to  the 
name  of  Arago ;  rightly  or  wrongly,  they  quote  his 
supposed  or  imputed  predictions,  and  profess  to  pin 
their  faith  on  his  oracular  voice.  In  short,  there  is 
no  savant  living  whose  name  is  at  once  so  univers- 
ally known,  and  whose  authority  is  so  universally 
popular  as  M.  Arago. 

cut  what  says  the  august  scientific  conclave 
itself  to  this!  What  is  the  verdict  of  academies, 
and  institutes,  and  learned  societies  where  the 
equals  of  M.  Arago  sit  in  judgment  ?  How  does 
their  estimate  of  the  perpetual  secretary  of  the  in- 
stitute accord  with  this  popular  exaltation?  In 
general,  the  great  public,  little  capable  of  gauging 
le  merits  or  measuring  the  authority  of  philoso- 
phers, takes  its  cue  from  the  community  of  science 
itself,  and  the  reputation  of  savans  issues,  ready 
formed,  from  the  halls  of  those  societies,  whose 
members  alone  can  be  considered  competent  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  of  their  high  merits  and  at- 
tainments. But  the  present  case  is  a  singular  ex- 
ception. Here  the  public  has  decided  for  itself,  and 
not  only  passed  an  independent  sentence,  but  one 
which  is  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  the  opin- 
ions of  the  sages  of  the  College  Mazarin  or  Somer- 
set House. •  The  popular  supremacy  of  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Observaioire  is  not  confirmed  by  the  voice 
of  his  colleagues.  The  incense  offered  at  the 
shrine  of  the  genius  of  Arago  by  the  profane  crowd 
of  the  uninitiated  has  had  the  effect  of  all  praise 
which  is  immeasurably  in  excess ;  it  has  provoked 
opposition  and  reaction.  The  attempt  to  assign  to 
M.  Arago  a  niche  in  the  temple  beside  the  high  no- 
tabilities, and  to  place  him  in  juxta-position  with 
the  Newtons,  the  Laplaces,  the  Lavoisiers,  and  the 
Davys,  is  treated  with  contemptuous  ridicule ;  and 
among  the  inferior  crowd  of  the  professors,  the 
terms  "  charlatan''  and  "  humbug"  are  not  unfre- 
quently  heard  in  association  with  the  name  of  this 
popular  scientific  idol. 

The  cause  of  this  singular  discordance  of  judg- 
ment will  be  found  in  a  due  examination  of  the 
things  which  l\f .  Arago  has  said,  the  things  which 
he  has  done,  and  the  things  which  he  has  written  ; 
for,  unlike  most  savants,  M.  Arago  has  not  been 
merely  a  man  of  the  closest— he  has  been  eminently 
a  man  of  action.  In  the  political  changes  which 
have  agitated  his  country,  he  has  taken  a  prominent 
part,  and  the  philosopher  has  often  been  forgotten 
in  the  politician,  the  legislator,  and  even  the  citizen 
soldier.    If  we  would,  then,  form  a  just  estimate 


*  The  College  Mazarin,  on  the  Quai  Gonti,  was  grant- 
ed to  the  institute  in  1806  ;  the  apartments  of  the  Royal 
Society  are  in  the  front  of  Somerset  House  facing  the 


of  the  character  of  this  distinguished  man,  free 
alike  from  the  depreciating  spirit  of  some  of  his  ri- 
vals, and  the  preposterously  exaggerated  eulogy  of 
some  of  his  crowd  of  partizans,  we  must  take  a 
glance  at  the  circumstances  of  his  life. 

M.  Arago  is  now  in  his  sixtieth  year,  having 
been  born  in  1786.  His  native  place,  Perpignan, 
on  the  confines  of  Spain,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  raises  the  expectation  of  that  ardor 
of  character  and  force  of  will  which  have  been  so 
strikingly  manifested  in  the  career  of  this  remarka- 
ble person.  It  has  been  said  that  his  boyhood 
offered  a  curious  contrast  with  his  subsequent  dis- 
tinction, inasmuch  as  he  showed  singular  sluggish- 
ness in  his  intellectual  progress,  having  attained  the 
age  of  fourteen  before  he  could  read.  This  tale  is, 
however,  destitute  of  truth.  The  father  of  M.  Ara- 
go held  a  situation  under  government,  at  Perpignan, 
and  devoted  more  than  usual  care  to  his  advance- 
ment, he  being  the  eldest  of  the  family,  and  the 
person  on  whom  must  devolve  many  cares  and 
responsibilities.  He  made  the  usual  progress,  dar- 
ing his  boyhood,  at  the  college  of  Perpignan,  from 
which,  at  a  very  early  age,  he  was  transferred  to 
Montpellier,  to  prosecute  those  higher  studies  ne- 
cessary to  qualify  him  for  admission  into  the  Poly- 
technic school,  an  institution  which  had  its  origin  in 
the  confusion  of  the  revolution,  and  has  since  be- 
come so  justly  celebrated.  He  was  admitted,  in 
1804,  into  that  establishment,  where  he  passed  two 
years,  during  which  he  became  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished students.  His  surviving  contemporaries 
remembered  how  well  and  how  often,  during  his 
pupilage,  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  repetiteur*  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  forget  for  the  mo- 
ment that  their  teacher  was  their  competitor. 

Some  time  after  completing  his  course  of  studies 
at  this  institution,  he  was  appointed  by  Napoleon 
(then  emperor)  to  the  office  of  secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Longitude.  But  about  this  time,  the 
grand  operations  which  had  been  for  some  time  pre- 
viously in  progress  for  measuring  the  arc  of  the  me- 
ridian between  Dunkirk  and  Barcelona,  required  that 
the  course  of  observations  should  be  carried  across 
the  Pyrenees,  and  conducted  through  Spain.  Ar- 
ago was  selected  as  the  assistant  of  Biot,  to  prose- 
cute this  investigation,  which,  independently  of  its 
importance  as  a  question  of  physical  science,  was 
regarded  with  much  interest,  as  affording  the  basis 
of  the  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures, 
which  was  about  to  be  adopted,  and  which  has 
since  been  actually  adopted,  and  is  now  in  general 
use  in  Prance.  As  this  appointment  led  to  adven- 
tures, in  which  the  personal  character  of  the  philos- 
opher was  developed,  we  shall  offer  no  apology  for 
narrating  them  with  some  detail. 

MM.  Delambre  and  Mecbain,  profiting  by  the 
admirable  means  of  observation  afforded  by  the  re- 
peating circle  of  Borda,  had  already  carried  the 
chain  of  triangles  from  Dunkirk,  through  France, 
to  the  Spanish  frontiers.  Although  the  original 
design  contemplated  their  termination  at  Barcelona, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  was  now  de- 
cided to  continue  them  over  that  sea  as  far  as  the 
Balearic  Isles,  and  it  was  more  especially  for  this 
object  that  the  commission  of  MM.  Biot  and  Arago 
was  issued.    The  Spanish  government  nominated 

*  In  French  colleges  and  schools,  the  lectures  deliv- 
ered each  day  by  the  professors  or  chief  teachen.  are  re- 
peated, nccomjmnied  with  developments,  examples,  ud 
details,  by  inferior  teachers,  called  repeiilmre,  who  tie 
often  selected  from  the  most  advanced  and  distinguish*! 
students. 
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two  commissioners  MM.  Chaix  and  Rodriguez,  to 
cooperate  with  the  two  French  savans.  A  Span- 
ish vessel  of  war  was  placed  at  the  disposition  of 
the  commission,  to  which,  as  science  knows  no 
enemy,  Britain  granted  a  safe  conduct. 

The  first  proceeding  was  to  connect  the  coast 
of  Spain  with  the  island  of  Yvice,  the  nearest  of 
the  group,  by  an  extensive  triangle,  one  of  the 
sides  of  which  measured  an  hundred  and  twenty 
nules,  and  the  base  about  an  hundred  miles.  To 
render  observations  possible  at  such  distances,  sta- 
tions of  considerable  elevation  were  necessary. 
The  French  commissioners  selected  for  this  pur- 
pose the  summit  of  one  of  the  highest  mountains 
near  the  coast  of  Catalonia,,  while  M.  Rodriguez, 
the  Spanish  observer,  placed  his  station  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Champney  on  the  Island  of  Yvice.  In 
those  mountainous  and  wild  solitudes,  MM.  Biot 
and  Arago  passed  several  months,  pursuing  their 
bborkms  researches  with  that  ardor  which  has  so 
strongly  characterized  the  whole  career  of  the  lat- 
ter, lit.  Biot  has  not  failed,  in  his  report  of  these 
operations,  to  do  justice  to  his  distinguished  friend 
and  colleague. 

"  Often, "  says  he,  "  when  the  furious  storms  of 
these  tempestuous  regions  have  swept  away  our 
tents,  and  overthrown  our  instruments,  has  M. 
Arago*  vrith  indefatigable  constancy  and  patience, 
labored  to  collect  and  replace  them,  and  never  al- 
lowed himself  to  rest  night  or  day  until  his  task  was 


In  April,  1807,  the  principal  observations  having 
been  made,  M.  Biot  departed  for  Paris,  to  make 
those  calculations   upon  the  data  thus  obtained, 
which  were  necessary  to  attain  the  final  result,  viz., 
the  length  of  the  meridional  arc.  Arago  remained  for 
the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  observations  neces- 
suy  to  continue  the  chain  of  triangles  to  Majorca. 
For  this  purpose,  he  sailed  in  company  with  M. 
Rodriguez  to  that  island,  where  they  fixed  their 
station  on  Mount  Galatzo,  from  which  they  were 
snahifrf  to  observe  the  signals  on  Mount  Champney 
In  Yvice,  and  thus  to  obtain  means  of  measuring  the 
meridional  arc  between  these  two  stations.    While 
tnese  proceedings  were  in  progress,  war  broke  out 
unexpectedly  between  France  and  Spain,  and  while 
the  French  savant  was  pursuing  his  peaceful  labors 
ta  the  mountainous  wilds  of  the  island,  reports 
were  spread  among  the  rural  population,  that  the 
signal  fires  which  were  exhibited  nightly  at  the 
station  on  Mount  Galatzo,  for  the  porposes  of  the 
*hentinc  observations,  were  in  fact  shown  as  sig- 
nals to  the  French  to  invade  the  island.    The  in- 
censed peasantry  flew  to  arms,  and  rushed  up  the 
awuntain,  crying  "  death  to  the  foreigner."    M. 
Arago  had  only  time  to  disguise  himself  in  the 
2arb  of  a  peasant,  supplied  to  him  by  one  of  his 
assistants,  and  collect  the  papers  which  contained  the 
precious  notes  of  his  observations.   Thus  disguised, 
and  happily  fluent  in  the  Spanish  patois  of  Uatalo- 
oia,  he  mingled  fearlessly  with  the  crowd  who 
were  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  escaped  to  Palma,  the 
port  of  the  island,  where  the  vessel  was  moored,  in 
which  he  had  arrived.  More  solicitous  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  instruments  which  had  been  left  at 
the  observatory  on  the  mountain,  than  for  his  own 
personal  safety,  he  induced  the  commander  of  the 
Tssael  to  despatch  a  boat  for  them,  by  which  they 
were  obtained  and  brought  in  safety  to  the  vessel. 
The  Majoican  peasants,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
his  service,  had  become  attached  to  him,  and,  re- 
maining faithful,  preserved  religiously  what  they 
anew  their  master  had  so  highly  prized. 


Meanwhile  the  exasperated  mob  having  discov- 
ered that  the  object  of  their  pursuit  had  taken  ref- 
uge on  board  the  vessel,  the  captain  did  not  dare 
to  defend  him,  and  determined  on  shutting  him  up 
in  the  fort  of  Belver,  where,  during  a  confinement 
of  several  months,  he  occupied  himself  in  the  cal- 
culations consequent  on  the  observations  made  at 
Galatzo.  During  this  time  the  monks  of  a  neigh- 
boring convent,  who  entertained  a  feeling  of  rancor- 
ous hostility  against  the  French,  omitted  no  effort 
to  corrupt  the  soldiers,  and  induce  them  to  surren- 
der their  prisoner  to  the  fury  of  the  populace.  To 
the  credit  of  the  garrison  of  the  little  fort,  these  at- 
tempts were  without  effect ;  and  at  length,  by  the 
persevering  solicitations  of  M.  Rodriguez  with  the 
governing  Junta,  Arago  obtained  his  liberty,  and 
was  permitted  to  depart  in  a  fishing  smack  manned 
by  a  single  seaman.  In  this  he  crossed  to  the  Af- 
rican coast,  and  landed  with  his  baggage  and  as- 
tronomical instruments  at  Algiers. 

Here  the  philosopher  was  cordially  received  by 
the  French  consul,  who  immediately  procured  for 
him  a  passage  on  board  an  Algerine  frigate,  bound 
for  Marseilles.  The  vessel  had  already  neared  the 
French  coast,  and  was  in  sight  of  the  heights  at 
Marseilles,  when  she  encountered  a  Spanish  corsair, 
then  cruising  in  these  seas  by  which  she  was  cap- 
tured. Once  more  a  prisoner,  Arago  was  now  con- 
ducted to  Fort  Rosas,  where  he  was  subjected  to  the 
harshest  treatment,  and  given  up  to  all  the  wretch- 
edness of  the  rudest  captivity.  The  Dey  of  Algiers, 
however,  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  insult 
offered  to  his  flag,  than  he  made  the  most  energetic 
remonstrances  to  the  Spanish  Junta,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  release  of  the  captive 
crew,  and  with  them  M.  Arago.  Once  more  at 
sea,  the  frigate  resumed  her  course  to  Marseilles, 
but  the  misfortunes  of  the  savant  were  not  destined 
so  soon  to  terminate.  A  frightful  tempest  occurred 
off*  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  with  which  state  the  Al- 
gerines  were  then  at  war.  To  run  ashore  in  this 
extremity  would  have  been  once  more  to  rush  into 
captivity.  Meanwhile  a  new  misfortune  came :  a 
leak  was  declared,  and  the  vessel  was  fast  gaining 
water.  In  this  emergency  it  was  decided  to  run 
her  again  on  the  African  coast,  and,  in  a  sinking 
state,  she  succeeded  in  reaching  Bougie,  three  days' 
journey  from  Algiers. 

On  coming  ashore,  Arago  had  the  mortification 
to  learn,  that,  in  the  interim,  the  dey,  who  had  giv- 
en him  so  kind  a  reception,  had  been  assassinated 
in  an  ameute,  and  was  replaced  by  another.  His 
cases  of  instruments  were  seized  by  the  Algerine 
authorities  at  Bougie,  under  the  persuasion  that 
they  contained  gold.  After  many  fruitless  remon- 
strances, Arago  was  driven  to  the  decision  to  un- 
dertake the  journey  to  Algiers,  to  invoke  the  aid 
and  interference  of  the  new  dey.  Disguising  him- 
self as  a  Bedouin,  he  accordingly  set  out  on  foot, 
with  a  Marabout  guide,  and,  crossing  Mount  Atlas, 
reached  Algiers.  Here  further  misfortunes  await- 
ed him.  In  answer  to  his,  supplications  the  dey 
ordered  his  name  to  be  registered  among  the  slaves, 
and  placed  in  the  situation  of  interpreter  in  the  Al- 
gerine navy. 

After  a  time,  however,  by  the  intercession  and 
remonstrance  of  the  French  consul,  Arago  once 
more  recovered  his  liberty,  and  his  instruments 
were  restored  to  him  uninjured.  He  now  embarked 
for  the  third  time  for  his  native  shores,  on  board  a 
vessel  of  war.  On  arriving  off*  Marseilles,  fate 
again  seemed  adverse  :  an  English  frigate  block- 
aded the  harbor,  and  summoning  the  vessel  bearing 
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our  astronomer,  ordered  it  to  sail  for  Minorca. 
Arago  having  little  relish,  as  may  be  well  imagined, 
for  a  fourth  captivity,  persuaded  the  captain  to 
make  a  feint  of  obeying  the  injunctions  of  the 
British  commander,  but  profiting  by  a  sudden  and 
favorable  turn  of  the  wind,  to  run  at  all  hazards, 
for  the  harbor  of  Marseilles,  where  fortunately  they 
arrived  without  further  mishap  or  molestation. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  on  arriving  at 
Paris,  M.  Arago  met  with  a  cordial  reception  from 
his  scientific  colleagues.  As  a  recompense  for  the 
long  sufferings  and  intrepid  conduct  of  the  young 
savant,  the  rules  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  were 
relaxed,  and  at  twenty-three  he  was  received  into 
the  bosom  of  the  institute,  and  was  at  the  same 
time  appointed  by  the  emperor  professor  in  the 
Polytechnic  School,  where  he  continued  his  courses 
on  analysis  and  geodesy  until  1831.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  the  election  of  Arago,  the  institute  was  at 
the  meridian  of  its  splendor.  There  sat  the  great 
luminaries  of  the  severe  sciences;  the  illustrious 
author  of  the  "  Mecanique  Celeste*'  and  the  not 
less  eminent  writer  of  the  "  Mecanique  Analytique." 
There  also  sat  the  Monges  and  the  Berthollete,  the 
Biots,  and  the  other  eminent  veterans  of  science  ; 
and  around  them  pressed  names  whose  lustre  was 
then  but  in  the  dawn  of  its  future  splendor ;  the 
Cuviers,  the  Poissons,  the  Amperes,  and  a  crowd 
of  others.  Among  these,  the  enterprising  youth 
of  Arago  assumed  its  place  full  of  hope  and  buoy- 
ant with  aspirations  of  a  future  not  unworthy  of 
the  glorious  fraternity  with  which  he  became  asso- 
ciated. 

It  is  said  that  Napoleon  esteemed  and  loved 
Arago,  a  sentiment  which  was  not  extinguished  or 
abated  by  the  southern  bluntness  and  republican 
frankness  of  manner  which  no  imperial  splendor  or 
court  ceremony  could  repress.  When  the  emperor, 
after  his  fall  at  Waterloo,  designed  a  retirement  to 
the  United  States,  intending  to  devote  his  leisure  to 
the  cultivation  of  physical  science,  to  which  from 
his  boyhood  he  had  been  attached,  he  proposed  to 
invite  Arago  to  accompany  him. 

From  an  early  period  of  life  Arago  was  an  ardent 
politician,  and  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  never 
disguised  his  republican  principles.  Under  the 
restoration,  however,  he  look  no  active  part  in  the 
political  arena,  although  he  omitted  no  opportunity 
of  making  his  opinions  known  when  their  promul- 
gation might  have  advanced  the  cause  of  constitu- 
tional liberty.  Publicly,  however,  he  was  only 
known  as  a  savant  and  an  active  and  distinguished 
member  of  the  institute,  until  the  revolution  of 
1630  called  him  forth  in  another  and  very  different 
character. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  1830,  a  meeting  of  the 
institute  was  appointed,  at  which  M.  Arago  was 
expected  to  read  his  Eloge  of  Fresnel.  He  had 
then  acquired  much  of  that  popularity  by  his  envi- 
able faculty  of  rendering  science  familiar  and 
accessible  to  those  who  had  not  become  profoundly 
versed  in  its  technicaliyes,  which  now  constitutes 
the  most  striking  feature  of  his  genius.  A  large 
assemblage  of  all  classes  of  well-informed  and 
enlightened  persons  were  therefore  collected  to 
hear  the  popular  eulogist.  On  that  afternoon,  the 
ordonnances  which  destroyed  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  annihilated  the  electoral  rights,  and  annulled 
the  charter  granted  by  Louis  X  VJH.  at  the  resto- 
ration, were  published  in  the  Moniteur.  Arago 
was  standing  in  the  ante-room,  conversing  with 
Guvier,  who  was  then  perpetual  secretary,  when 
the  Duke  of  Ragusa  (Marshal  Marmont)  entered 


with  the  Moniteur  in  his  hand,  and  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement,  with  fire  in  his  eye  and  con- 
fusion in  his  looks.  "'Tis  well,"  exclaimed 
Marmont,  addressing  Arago,  "  these  infernal 
ordonnances  have  appeared  at  last.  I  expected  is 
much.  The  wretches !  to  place  me  in  this  horrible 
position  !  No  doubt,  I  shall  now  be  commanded 
to  draw  the  sword  to  sustain  measures  which  in 
my  heart  I  detest." 

The  Moniteur  was  handed  round,  and  the  an- 
nouncement it  contained  had  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing effect  on  the  assembly,  that  Arago  declared  he 
would  postpone  the  delivery  of  his  eloge,  assigning 
as  his  reason  the  grave  condition  of  the  country. 
M.  Cuvier,  however,  who  partook  of  little  of  the 
ardor    of   Arago's    temperament,    remonstrated 
against  any  derangement  of  the  business  of  the 
academy,  observing  that  the  majesty  of  science 
should  not  be  compromised  in  what  he  called  the 
struggles  of  party,  and  that  Arago  owed  it  equally 
to  the  illustrious  body  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
and  to  himself,  not  to  give  grounds  for  charging  its 
meetings  with  the  manifestation  of  any  factious 
political  spirit.    Upon  this  M.   Villemain  inter- 
vened, and  some  warm  altercation  took  place  be- 
tween him  and    Cuvier.     Ultimately,   however, 
Arago  decided  on  proceeding  with  the  eloge,  with 
which,  however,  he  intermingled  some  burning 
allusions  to  the  events  of  the  moment  and  the  gov- 
ernment, which  drew  from  the  assembly  unequivo- 
cal marks  of  sympathy.    This  was  the  first  out- 
break of  public  feeling  produced  by  the  ordon- 
nances. 

While  the  words  of  Arago  elicited  applause  at 
the  institute  the  funds  declined  at  the  Bourse. 
Science  and  finance—the  noblest  and  the  vilest  of 
the  instruments  of  human  power,  pronounced 
against  the  falling  dynasty. 

During  the  next  day,  the  public  mind  in  Paris 
was  in  a  ferment.  The  tricolor  flag  was  unfurled. 
The  revolution  declared  itself;  and  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  %the  28th,)  Marmont,  as  he  antici- 
pated, was  appointed  military  dictator  by  Charles 
X.,  and  ordered  to  quell  the  cmeute.  During  the 
day,  the  conflict  between  the  troops  and  the  people 
continued;  Marmont  directing  the  movement  of 
the  troopa  from  the  head  quarters  in  the  Place 
Vendome.  Madame  de  Boignes,  knowing  the  in- 
fluence which  Arago  had  over  the  mind  of  Mar- 
mont, sent  a  note  to  the  former,  in  the  course  of 
the  morning,  entreating  him  to  repair  to  the  mar- 
shal, and  persuade  him  to  suspend  the  slaughter  of 
the  people,  and  so  save  Paris  from  the  terrible 
disaster  which  threatened  it.  Arago  hesitated  at 
first,  fearing  the  misconstruction  which  might  be 
put  upon  such  a  step,  taken  by  one  whose  republi- 
can spirit  was  so  well  known.  He  determined, 
however,  to  comply  with  the  suggestion  thus 
urged  upon  him  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  and 
that  no  sinister  imputation  should  rest  upon  him, 
he  called  his  eldest  son  to  accompany  him,  and  bo 
a  witness  of  what  should  pass.  They  proceeded 
accordingly,  and  passing  through  a  shower  of 
balls,  arrived  at  the  head  quarters.  There  a 
strange  scene  was  presented  to  them.  On  passing 
through  the  billiard  room,  M.  Laurentie  was  lean- 
ing on  the  table,,  writing  an  article  for  the  Quo- 
tidienne,  one  of  the  Carlist  journals.  Confusion 
reigned  through  the  building.  Aides-de-camp 
passed  and  re-passed,  pale,  disordered,  and  covered 
with  sweat  and  dust.  From  the  room  of  the  mar- 
shal despatches  issued  from  minute  to  minute.  A 
thousand  rumors  were  brought  from  the  streets, 
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■ad  the  increasing  reports  of  fire  arms  were  heard. 
The  superior  officers  standing  in  the  embrasures  of 
the  windows,  witnessed  the  turns  of  the  day  with 
attentive  ear  and  changing  features. 

When  M.  Arago  entered,  presenting  his  well- 
known  colossal  figure,  his  commanding  bust,  and 
ardent  look,  there  was  a  movement  of  agitation 
among  the  royalist  officers.  He  was  surrounded 
aad  addressed  with  expressions  of  fear  by  some, 
of  menace  by  others.  A  Polish  officer  in  the 
French  service,  M.  Komierowski,  placed  himself 
at  his  side,  and  declared  that  if  a  hand  were  raised 
against  him,  he  would  plunge  bis  sabre  in  the 
bosom  of  him  who  should  attempt  such  a  violation 
of  a  person  so  sacred !  Conducted  to  the  presence 
of  Marmont,  the  marshal  on  seeing  him,  started  on 
his  feet,  extending  his  arm  to  forbid  his  approach. 
"  Make  no  overtures  to  me,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  which  can  tend  to  my  dishonor  as  a  soldier." 

44  What  I  come  to  propose  to  you,"  replied 
Arago, "  will,  on  the  contrary,  redound  to  your 
boaoT.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  turn  your  sword 
against  Charles  X.,  but  I  tell  you  to  decline  this 
odious  command,  and  leave  instantly  for  St.  Cloud, 
to  surrender  your  commission." 

44  How  !"  returned  Marmont,  "  shall  I  abandon 
the  command  which  the  king  has  entrusted  to  me  ? 
Shalt  I,  a  soldier,  yield  to  a  band  of  insurgents  ? 
What  wilt  Europe  say  to  see  our  brave  soldiers 
retreat  before  a  mob  armed  only  with  sticks  and 
ftooes  ?  Impossible ! — impossible  !  It  cannot  be. 
You  know  my  opinions  well.  You  know  whether 
these  cursed  ordonnances  had  my  approval.  No, 
ny  friend,  a  horrible  fatality  weighs  upon  me.  My 
destiny  must  be  accomplished." 

44  You  may  successfully  combat  this  fatality," 
replied  Arago  ;  "  means  are  offered  to  you  to  efface 
from  the  memory  of  your  countrymen  the  recol- 
lection of  the  invasion  of  1814.  Depart — depart, 
without  delay,  for  St.  Cloud." 

Arago  referred  to  the  long  and  bitterly-remem- 
bered conduct  of  Marmont,  in  being  the  means  of 
surrendering  Paris  to  the  enemy,  on  the  first  inva- 
sion by  the  allies. 

At  this  moment  their  conference  was  interrupted 
by  an  officer,  who  rushed  in  with  disordered  looks, 
stripped  of  his  coat,  and  wearing  the  common 
round  bat  of  a  civilian.  The  attendants  alarmed, 
were  about  to  seize  him,  when  he  exclaimed, 
throwing  off  the  hat,  "  You  do  not  recognize  me, 
then  ?  Behold  the  aid-de-camp  of  General  Quin- 
soanas."  He  had  cut  off  his  moustachios,  thrown 
off  his  coat,  and  changed  his  hat,  to  enable  him  to 
make  his  way  in  safety  through  the  excited  popu- 
lace to  the  head  quarters.  He  came  to  announce 
that  the  troops  posted  in  the  Market  of  Innocents 
bad  already  suffered  much,  and  that  a  reinforce- 
ment was  necessary. 

"  But  have  they  not  cannon  V9  thundered  the 
astonished  marshal. 

"Cannon!"  returned  the  aid-de-camp,  "but 
bow,  Monsieur  le  Due,  can  they  point  cannon  in 
ike  air  *  What  can  cannon  do  against  a  torrent  of 
paving  stones  and  household  furniture  which  are 
poured  down  on  the  heads  of  the  soldiers  from  the 
windows  and  roofs  ?"   ' 

Scarcely  had  he  uttered  this,  when  a  lancer 
entered,  who  had  been  unhorsed  in  the  Rue  St. 
Hooorl.  This  wretched  soldier  had  his  uniform 
torn  and  covered  with  blood.  His  open  jacket 
showed  his  naked  breast,  in  which  a  handful  of 
printers*  types  was  buried— the  loading  of  a  gun 
which  bad  been  fired  upon  him !    By  a  singular 


retribution,  the  implements,  the  proper  use  of 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  ordonnances, 
were  thus  converted  into  offensive  engines  directed 
against  the  agents  employed  to  enforce  these 
ordonnances. 

The  marshal  paced  the  room  with  hasty  and 
agitated  steps,  his  internal  struggles  being  mani- 
fest in  his  visage.  "Reinforcements!"  said  he, 
with  impatience,  to  the  aid-de-camp—"  I  have  no 
reinforcements  to  send  them.  They  must  get  out 
of  the  scrape  as  best  they  can." 

The  officer  departed  with  despair  in  his  looks. 
Arago  resumed  his  persuasions. 

"Well,  well,"  said  Marmont,  "  we  shall  see 
— perhaps  in  the  evening" 

"In  the  evening !"  rejoined  Arago.  "  In  the 
evening  it  will  be  too  late.  Think  how  many 
mothers  will  be  left  childless,  how  many  wives, 
widows — how  many  thousand  families  will  be 
plunged  in  mourning  before  evening !  This  even- 
ing, depend  on  it,  all  will  be  over,  and  whatever  be 
the  issue  of  the  struggle,  ruin,  certain,  inevitable 
ruin  awaits  you.  Vanquished,  your  destruction  is 
sure.  A  conqueror,  who  will  pardon  you  for  the  blood 
of  your  fellow-citizens  which  will  have  been  shed  V9 

Marmont  was  moved,  and  seemed  to  yield. 

"  Must  I  say  more,"  continued  Arago—"  must 
I  tell  you  all.  As  I  passed  through  the  streets,  I 
heard  among  the  people  your  name  repeated  with 
terrible  references  to  past  events — (  So  they  fire  on 
the  people,'  they  cried — '  it  is  Marmont  who  is 
paying  his  debts.' " 

Arago's  efforts  were  fruitless. 

Not  long  after  the  revolution,  science  lost  in 
Cuvier  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments.  The  chair 
of  perpetual  secretary  ■  to  the  Institute  was  thus 
vacated  in  1832,  and  the  choice  of  a  successor  to 
the  illustrious  naturalist  fell  upon  Arago. 

We  have  hinted  that  the  place  which  Arago 
holds  in  the  estimation  of  men  of  science  is  not  so 
elevated  as  that  to  which  the  popular  voice  has 
raised  him.  It  may  perhaps,  therefore,  be  asked, 
how  so  high  a  situation,  depending  solely  on  the 
votes  of  members  of  the  Institute,  should  have 
been  conferred  upon  him. 

The  office  of  perpetual  secretary  demands  pecu- 
liar qualifications.  It  is  one  for  which  a  Laplace 
or  a  Lagrange  would  have  been  ill  suited,  eminent 
as  these  savans  were.  The  perpetual  secretary, 
the  organ  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  has  daily 
duties  to  discharge  which  demand  great  versatility, 
a  ready  fluency  of  speech,  a  familiarity  with  lan- 
guages ancient  and  modern — in  a  word,  a  certain 
amount  of  literary  acquirement,  in  addition  to  an 
almost  universal  familiarity  with  the  sciences. 

Arago  has  been  called  the  "most  lettered  of 
savons."  If  he  had  not  assumed  a  place  in  the 
Acadimie  des  Sciences,  he  would  have  held  a  dis- 
tinguished one  in  the  Acad&mie  Francoises  His 
style  of  writing  and  speaking  is  remarkable  for  its 
simplicity  and  clearness,  as  well  as  for  great  force 
of  language,  great  felicity  of  illustration,  and  a 
most  enviable  power  of  rendering  abstruse  reason- 
ings familiar  to  minds  which  are  not  versed  in  the 
sciences.  The  promptitude  and  fluency  of  his  ex- 
temporaneous addresses  is  also  a  quality  to  which 
he  is  indebted  for  much  of  his  popularity.  He 
unites  to  the  accomplishments  of  a  classical  scholar, 

*  The  Institute  consists  of  several  academies,  the  first 
of  which  is  called  the  Acade'mie  Francaise,  which  is 
charged  with  the  preservation  of  the  French  language  in 
its  purity,  and  is  that  to  which  men  of  literature  are 
more  specially  attached. 
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an  intimate  familiarity  with  modern  literature,  and 
especially  those  of  France  and  England. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  such  a  combination 
of  qualifications  rendered  him  eminently  fitted  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  perpetual  secretary  to  the 
Institute.  In  seniority,  and  in  the  depth  of  his 
physical  knowledge,  and  the  extent  of  his  original 
researches,  Biot  had  higher  claims ;  but  in  other 
respects  his  qualifications  did  not  bear  comparison 
with  those  of  M.  Arago. 

The  reputation  of  scientific  men,  so  far  as  it 
rests  upon  the  estimation  of  their  colleagues,  is 
determined  almost  exclusively  by  their  original  re- 
searches. The  discovery  of  new  laws  or  unob- 
served phenomena  of  nature,  is  admitted  as  giving 
them  a  claim  to  the  highest  grade  in  the  corps  of 
science.  Had  Newton  only  discovered  the  law  of 
gravitation,  he  would  have  left  to  posterity  an  im- 
perishable name.  The  discovery  of  electro-mag- 
netism placed  Oersted  in  the  highest  rank.  The 
demonstration  that  the  earths  and  alkalis  are  com- 
pounds, having  metallic  bases,  registered  the  name 
of  Davy  in  the  category  of  those  to  whom  mankind 
is  most  deeply  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of 
nature. 

Secondary  to  discovery,  but  still  affording  a  high 
claim  to  distinction,  is  the  production  of  systematic 
works,  in  which  the  body  of  natural  laws  and  phe- 
nomena, resulting  from  the  original  researches  of 
discoverers,  are  arranged,  expounded,  developed, 
and  pursued  through  their  more  immediate  conse- 
quences. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  Euclid  ever  discovered  a 
geometrical  truth.  It  if  certain  that  the  chief  part 
of  the  propositions  which  composed  his  "  Elements" 
were  known  to  his  immediate  predecessors,  and 
that  some  of  them  were  ancient,  having  been 
brought  from  Egypt  and  the  East,  by  Pythagoras 
and  others.  No  one,  however,  can  deny  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  fame  which  has  surrounded  the 
name  of  the  immortal  author  of  the  celebrated 
"  Elements." 

Had  Laplace  never  brought  to  light  any  of  the 
great  general  laws  of  physics,  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  "  Mecanique  Celeste,"  yet  that 
work  itself  would  have  been  a  bequest  to  succeed- 
ing generations,  which  would  have  registered  the 
name  of  its  author  in  a  high  rank  of  philosophers. 

As  the  printing-press  and  the  steam-engine  have, 
by  their  combined  power,  tended  to  elevate  the  less 
informed  classes  of  every  civilized  people,  by  mul- 
tiplying the  means  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
and  by  giving  immensely  increased  facility,  cheap- 
ness, and  expedition  to  die  interfusion  of  ail  classes, 
thus  imparting,  by  mere  social  contact,  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  more  enlightened  to  the  less  informed, 
and  without  lowering  the  former,  raising  the  latter, 
new  intellectual  exigencies  have  arisen ;  philoso- 
phers have  more  varied  calls  on  them.  Their  fel- 
low-men ask  them  for  the  blessings  of  instruction 
in  such  form  and  measure  as  the  duty  of  their 
avocations  allow  them  to  receive  it.  They  knock 
at  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  science,  and  suppli- 
cate that  they  may  be  thrown  open  to  the  world, 
and  that  all  be  admitted  to  worship  and  fall  down 
in  the  "  intima  penetralia." 

In  a  word,  the  public  within  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, have  called  aloud  for  a  system  of  adult  in- 
struction, more  especially  directed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  nature,  and  to 
their  most  prominent  applications  to  the  uses  of 
life. 

But  adult  learners,  engaged  in  the  active  busi- 


ness of  life,  and  often  occupied  in  daily  toil,  cannot 
sit  down  to  familiarize  their  minds  with  the  techni- 
calities of  science ;  nor  can  they  approach  its  truths 
by  the  severe  paths  marked  out  for  the  rigorously 
disciplined  students  of  academies  and  universities. 
A  new  style  of  instruction,  written  as  well  as  oral, 
by  printed  books  as  well  as  by  spoken  lectures, 
was,  therefore,  called  into  existence.  Mechanics' 
institutions  took  the  lead  in  this  intellectual  moni- 
tion. At  first  those  who  lent  themselves  to  the 
innovation  were  regarded  with  a  sinister  look  by 
their  learned  colleagues.  The  great  leaders  of  the 
scientific  corps  stood  aloof.  The  intrinsic  utility 
of  the  thing,  and  the  irresistible  character  of  the 
public  demand  for  it  in  every  country  holding  any 
degree  of  advancement,  forced  forward  the  im- 
provement ;  and  at  length  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent names  were  found  amongst  the  laborers  in  this 
new  field  of  scientific  distinction. 

First  and  most  honored  stands  the  name  of 
Henry  Brougham.  In  establishing  the  "  Library 
of  Useful  Knowledge,"  and  affording  an  example 
and  a  pattern  at  once  for  the  works  which  were  to 
compose  it,  in  his  beautiful  "  Discourse  upon  the 
Objects  and  Pleasures  of  Science,"  he  gave  the 
first  great  impulse  to  the  movement.  This  was 
soon  followed  by  the  publication  of  Dr.  "lordner's 
Cabinet  Cyclopedia,"  the  scientific  section  of  which 
was  designed  on  a  similar  plan,  but  with  somewhat 
an  higher  aim.  Among  the  volumes  that  were 
produced  in  this  miscellany,  the  work  of  Sir  John 
Herschel,  entitled  "  A  Preliminary  Discourse  on 
Natural  Philosophy,"  formed  an  era  in  this  kind 
of  composition,  and  an  event  in  the  progress  of 
scientific  literature,  which  can  never  be  forgotten ; 
this  work,  which  the  venerated  Mackintosh  pro- 
nounced the  most  remarkable  philosophical  treatise 
which  had  appeared  since  the  death  of  Bacon. 

In  examining  the  pretensions  of  M.  Arago,  and 
arriving  at  a  just  decision  on  the  question  raised 
between  those  whose  idol  he  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  those  who  would  reduce  him  to  the  lowest 
rank  in  the  community  of  science,  on  the  other,  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  in  view  these  distinctions. 

In  original  research,  in  observation  and  experi- 
ment, that  highest  field  of  scientific  labor,  M. 
Arago,  say  his  detractors,  "  has  done  nothing." 
This  statement  is  easily  confuted.  We  have  al- 
ready related  his  early  labors  on  the  measurement 
of  the  meridional  arc  in  conjunction  with  M.  Biot. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  in  this  there  was  nothing 
more  than  a  fair  promise  in  a  young  savant,  which 
was  appropriately  and  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the 
distinction  immediately  conferred  upon  him. 

In  the  year  1820,  however,  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  conferred  upon  him  the  Copley  medal,  an 
annual  mark  of  honor,  which  is  granted  by  that 
society  to  persons  who  by  their  original  researches 
promote  the  advancement  of  physical  science.  It 
was  conferred  on  M.  Arago  for  his  discoveries  con- 
nected with  the  development  of  magnetism  by  rota- 
tion ;  an  inquiry  in  which  he  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  labors  of  Babbage  and  Herschel. 
His  countrymen  esteem  this  mark  of  distinction  to 
have  brought  with  it  more  than  usual  honor,  from 
the  consideration  that  M.  Arago  had  frequently 
rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his  efforts  to  wrest 
from  British  savans  the  merit  claimed  for  them  as 
inventors  and  discoverers,  an  example  of  which  is 
adduced  in  his  researches  into  the  early  history  of 
the  steam-engine,  in  whioh  he  is  regarded  in  France 
as  having  proved  that  that  machine  is  'of  French 
invention.    Those,  however,  who  better  know  the 
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filling*  which  animate  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  the  distribution  of  scientific  honors,  are 
aware  how  utterly  groundless  such  ideas  are. 

M.  Arago  was  associated  with  Gray  Lussac  in 
conducting  the  series  of  experiments  by  which  the 
table  exhibiting  the  relation  between  the  pressure 
ind  temperature  of  steam  was  extended  to  the 
highest  practicable  degrees  of  tension. 

Besides  those  we  have  just  mentioned,  may  be 
found  a  few  other  instances  of  original  research 
scattered  through  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute, 
ixi«1  scientific  periodicals. 

Admitting  to  these  all  the  credit  that  can  be 
fiirly  claimed  for  them,  when  it  is  considered  that 
forty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  labors  of 
"ii*  savant  commenced;  that  he  is  a  member  of  the 
I .  .stitute  of  thirty-seven  years*  standing ;  that  at 
the  head  of  the  Observatory,  and  in  the  laboratory 
ziid  cabinets  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  he  had 
ax»ans  of  experimental  inquiry  and  observation  on 
an  unusually  large  and  liberal  scale  at  his  absolute 
command,  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  there  is 
anything  in  these  labors  and  researches  to  form  the 
foundation  for  the  widely-extended  reputation  which 
be  enjoys. 

M.  Arago  is  not  the  author  of  any  systematic 
vork  in  any  branch  of  science. 

In  the  two  departments  of  scientific  labor  which 
are  considered  as  giving  a  title  to  the  highest  rep- 
aration, M.  Arago  has  therefore  done  nothing  in 
any  degree  proportionate  to  the  fame  and  populari- 
ty which  surround  his  name. 

In  those  labors  which  are  directed  to  popularize 
iixd  diffuse  science — to  bring  it  to  the  doors  of  the 
nan  of  the  world — to  adorn  it  with  the  graces  of 
♦  ioquence,  Arago  stands  forward  preeminent.  This 
l«  the  source  of  his  popularity,  and  -the  foundation 
of  his  fame. 

It  has  been  the  laudable  practice  of  the  Institute 
to  commemorate  each  of  its  most  distinguished 
members,  after  their  decease,  by  a  public  eulogy  or 
**  eloge/'  which  is  read  at  one  of  its  meetings,  and 
published  in  its  transactions.  These  eloges  are 
typographical  sketches,  in  which  the  things  which 
have  been  done  or  written  for  the  advancement  of 
srience  by  the  departed  member,  are  explained  and 
narrated  with  that  encomium  which  such  an  occa- 
sion requires. 

In  the  composition  of  those  eloges,  Arago  has 
obtained  a  great  celebrity.  No  one  living,  per- 
haps, combines  so  many  eminent  qualifications  for 
neb  a  task,  and  accordingly  these  essays  have  been 
h  *ard  and  read  with  the  greatest  manifestations  of 
tfrthusiasra,  and  have  received  marks  of  unqualified 
fcinriration.  It  is  usual  to  adapt  such  essays  not  to 
scientific  men  only,  but  to  the  world  in  general.  It 
u,  therefore,  necessary,  in  explaining  the  works 
from  which  the  deceased  member  has  derived  dis- 
traction, to  divest  the  exposition  of  the  technical 
hngtxage  and  symbols  of  science,  to  exhibit  them 
with  simplicity  and  clearness,  and  to  clothe  them 
ia  the  language  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  Con- 
scious of  his  power,  Arago  eagerly  seizes  this  op- 
portunity of  displaying  it,  and  executes  his  task 
<on  rnnnrc.  Like  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor,  amor- 
ous of  the  forms  of  beauty  and  grace  which  are 
developed  under  its  edge,  the  pen  of  Arago  dwells 
with  undissembled  delight  on  the  sentences  of  those 
charming  compositions.  All  who  are  interested  in 
the  literature  of  science,  will  recall  the  pleasure 
produced  by  the  perusal  of  the  doges  of  Volta, 
rresnel,  Ampere,  and  Watt. 
In  didactic  eloquence,  M.  Arago  has  had  few 


equals — no  superior.  In  the  scientific  essays  of 
Lord  Brougham  there  are  many  qualities  unfolded 
which  exhibit  the  same  character  of  genius.  In- 
deed, between  these  two  illustrious  men  there  are 
many  analogies  sufficiently  striking.  Both  are 
gifted  with  the  same  fluency,  ease,  simplicity,  and 
clearness.  Both  have  the  rare  facility  of  render- 
ing simple  that  which  is  complicated  ;  of  shedding 
the  light  of  their  mind  on  that  which  is  obscure ; 
of  clearing  to  the  uninitiated  the  thorny  paths  that 
lead  to  the  temple  of  science.  Both  have  been 
the  ardent  apostles  of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
and  have  stimulated  others  in  the  prosecution  of 
that  holy  labor,  by  precept  and  example.  Both 
have  combined  the  character  apparently  incompati- 
ble, of  the  politician  who  rushes  into  the  conflict 
of  the  chambers  and  mounts  the  rostrum  of  the 
popular  assembly,  with  that  of  the  grave  instructor, 
who  unfolds  the  laws  of  the  physical  universe, 
reads  to  his  astonished  auditors  what  has  been 
going  on  in  the  heavens  for  countless  ages  gone  by, 
and  foretells  what  will  happen  there  for  countless 
ages  to  come. 

As  a  savant,  we  find  many  points  of  resemblance 
between  Arago  and  Sir  John  Herschel.  The 
celebrated  discourse  on  Natural  Philosophy  ex- 
hibits, in  the  felicity  of  its  style  of  exposition  and 
illustration,  those  endowments  which  have  contrib- 
uted to  raise  Arago  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  popu- 
larity. 

As  an  oral  teacher,  Faraday  exhibits,  though  in 
an  inferior  degree,  the  qualities  which  annually 
attract  such  crowds  to  the  astronomical  lectures 
delivered  at  the  observatoire. 

Though  not  deficient  in  some  familiarity  with  the 
pure  mathematics,  M.  Arago  has  not  acquired  that 
profound  knowledge  of  them  which  his  scientfic 
position  is  considered  to  demand.  That  he  is  not 
ignorant,  as  some  of  his  detractors  have  said,  of 
this  branch  of  science,  is  proved  by  the  chair  he 
filled  for  so  many  years  in  the  Polytechnic  School. 
But  that  he  has  not,  on  the  other  hand,  prosecuted 
these  studies  sb  as  to  avail  himself  of  them  to  any 
considerable  extent,  is  equally  certain. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  nothing  contributing 
materially  to  the  advancement  of  practical  astrono- 
my, has  issued  from  the  observatory  under  his 
directorship  ;  that  he  is  neither  an  observer  him- 
self, nor  has  he  the  power  of  turning  the  observa- 
tions of  his  assistants  to  profitable  account. 

Notwithstanding  that  it  cannot, be  denied,  that 
such  animadversions  may  be  to  some  extent  justi- 
fied, the  friends  of  M.  Arago  reply,  that  no  savant 
ever  displayed  more  activity  and  untiring  industry. 
"  Ask,"  say  they,  "  his  assistants  and  colleagues 
in  the  observatory  respecting  his  course  of  life. 
They  will  relate  to  you,  with  unaffected  astonish- 
ment, the  incredible  amount  of  mental  labor  which 
he  undergoes ;  that  he  esteems  that  man  idle  who 
toils  less  than  fourteen  hours  a  day  ;  that  with 
himself,  days  of  this  kind  are  days  of  comparative 
rest ;  they  will  tell  you  of  the  pile  of  correspond- 
ence, memorials,  and  petitions  which  daily  load  his 
table,  relating  to  politics,  physics,  chemistry,  me- 
chanics, astronomy,  natural  history,  and  even  phi- 
losophy and  literature  !  They  will  tell  you  of  his 
correspondence  with  every  part  of  Europe  ;  with 
Asia,  with  America,  north  and  south ;  they  will 
tell  you  of  the  uncounted  committees  on  politics, 
science,  and  the  aits,  of  which  he  is  an  active 
member ;  they  will  tell  you  of  the  plans  which  he 
has  daily  to  examine  and  report  upon,  of  the  me- 
moirs he  has  to  analyze,  and  of  his  weekly  work, 
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as  perpetual  secretary  and  man  of  all  work  of  the 
Institute,  and  they  will  then  ask  you,  is  not  that 
enough  to  earn  his  reputation  V 

With  all  these  calls  on  his  attention,  no  one  is 
more  accessible  than  M.  Arago.  The  government, 
the  municipality,  public  and  private  establishments 
connected  with  industry  and  the  useful  arts,  find  in 
him  an  adviser  always  ready  and  disinterested. 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  duties  so  absorbing,  and  calls 
so  various,  there  is  no  one  seen  in  the  salons  of 
Paris  who  shares  more  freely,  and  enjoys  more 
intensely  the  pleasures  of  society. 

Arago  is  ambitious.  He  shares,  in  a  large 
measure,  that  love  of  glory  which  is  the  peculiar 
attribute  of  his  countrymen.  This  passion  fills  his 
soul.  Had  he  been  a  soldier,  he  would  have  been 
a  marshal  of  France,  the  victor  of  an  hundred 
fights.  He  seeks  fame,  but  is  not  satisfied  with 
that  remote  fame  which  comes  when  the  bones  of 
its  owner  crumble  in  the  dust.  He  loves  immedi- 
ate honor,  and  thirsts  for  popularity.  This  he 
courts  in  science,  in  letters,  in  politics ; — in  the 
observatory,  in  his  closet,  in  the  senate,  and  at  the 
hustings. 

Arago  is  of  an  impetuous  temper.  A  violent 
political  partisan,  he  carries  into  science  and  letters 
the  spirit  which  animates  him  in  the  tribune,  and 
allows  his  estimates  of  the  merits  and  claims  of  his 
contemporaries  to  be  biassed  by  the  hostilities  or  the 
partialities  produced  by  their  respective  political 
opinions,  rilled  with  the  aspiring  ambition  so  pe- 
culiar to  his  country,  he  claims  for  it  the  first  and 
highest  place  in  everything  which  can  elevate  its 
fame.  There,  is  no  invention  in  art,  or  discovery  in 
science,  which  he  will  not  strain  every  sinew  of  his 
mind  to  claim  for  France.  If  he  notices  the  steam- 
engine,  he  is  sure  to  prove  that  admirable  machine 
to  be  of  French  origin ;  according  to  him,  the  Phil- 
adelphia]! experiment  of  drawing  lightning  from  the 
clouds,  which  all  the  world  believes  to  be  due  to 
Franklin,  is  in  reality  due  to  a  Frenchman. 

If  it  could  be  assumed  that  France  might  have 
existed  before  Paradise,  M.  Arago  would  demon- 
strate, beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute,  that  Adam 
and  Eve  were  made,  not  as  is  commonly  believed, 
by  God,  but  by  a  Frenchman. 

In  his  capacity  of  astronomer  royal,  M.  Arago 
delivers  each  season,  at  the  observatory,  a  course 
of  lectures  on  astronomy.  These  are  exquisite 
models  of  popular  didactic  eloquence.  Notwith- 
standing the  inconvenient  locality  of  the  observatory, 
and  the  inconvenient  hours  at  which  they  are  given, 
the  theatre  is  £lled  with  an  audience  of  seven  or 
eight  hundred  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every 
class,  who  hang  On  the  lips  of  the  lecturer  with 
mute  and  unrelaxing  attention — the  most  grateful 
homage  to  his  genius. 

As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Longitude,  M. 
Arago"  directs  the  publication  of  the  "  Annuaire," 
an  almanac  issued  at  a  low  price  for  general  use, 
by  the  French  government.  As  an  appendix  to 
this  work,  notices  on  scientific  subjects,  written  in  a 
popular  style,  have  for  many  years  appeared.  The 
notices  of  "  The  Steam-Engine, "  "  Comets," 
"Artesian  Wells,"  "Thunder  and  Lightning," 
"  Eclipses,"  will  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all 
readers.  The  form  of  its  publication,  the  utility 
of  its  contents  and  tables,  and  its  extreme  cheapness, 
(it  is  sold  in  France  at  one  franc,  equal  to  ten- 
pence,)  have  combined  to  give  it  an  enormous  cir- 
culation throughout  every  part  of  the  world. 
Nothing  has  so  largely  contributed  to  the  universal 
diffusion  of  M.  Arago's  name  aa  this  little  annual 


volume.  The  tact  shown  in  the  selection  of  the 
topics  for  the  "  notices"  is  not  less  striking  than  the 
felicity  of  the  style  in  which  they  are  composed. 
That  a  reputation  has  resulted  from  them,  consider- 
ing its  extent  and  universality,  altogether  dispropor- 
tionate to  their  claims  as  scientific  compositions,  is 
undeniable;  and  that  the  reaction  produced  thus, 
among  the  scientific  community,  should  give  rise  to 
hostile  strictures  and  depreciating  animadversions 
on  the  author  is  natural.  The  "  notices"  will  nev- 
ertheless be  read,  and  the  name  of  the  writer  echoed 
in  places  where  these  strictures  shall  never  be  heard, 
and  at  times  when  they  shall  be  forgotten. 

The  convulsions  which  attended  the  Revolution 
of  July  did  not  suddenly  terminate.  They  were 
followed  from  time  to  time  by  popular  outbreaks  in 
Paris,  in  which  the  civil  force  and  the  militia  of  the 
National  Guard  were  called  upon  to  act.  The 
government  itself  was  unsettled,  and  the  counsellors 
of  the  crown,  with  new  functions  and  uncertain  re- 
sponsibilities, were  distracted  and  divided — the  more 
so,  because,  although  the  principle  of  the  royal 
irresponsibility  was  adopted  in  the  constitution,  the 
personal  character  of  Louis  Philippe,  not  less  than 
the  exigencies  and  well-being  of  the  state,  did  not 
permit  that  monarch  to  assume  the  position  of  the  Lay 
Figure,  to  which  the  sovereign  is  reduced  in  Eng- 
land. In  these  emeutes,  M.  Arago  was  often 
called  to  appear  either  casually,  or  by  his  office  as 
a  deputy,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  National  Guard. 

In  the  events  which  resulted  in  the  pillage  and 
destruction  of  the  archbishop's  palace  in  February, 
1831,  and  which  menaced  the  metropolitan  church 
of  Notre  Dame,  he  appeared  as  colonel  of  the 
twelfth  legion  of  the  National  Guard.  During  the 
night  of  the  14th,  the  populace  in  several  quarters 
had  committed  violences,  which  presaged  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  morning.  At  the  break  of  day, 
groups  had  assembled  in  the  streets  around  the 
Palais  Royale.  These  avenues,  however,  were 
efficiently  guarded,  and  mysterious  leaders  appeared 
among  the  people,  who  artfully  directed  their  course 
towards  the  Pont  Neuf,  and  thence  to  the  precincts 
of  Notre  Dame.  On  the  alarm  being  given,  the 
drums  beat  to  arms,  and  the  National  Guards  of  the 
twelfth  legion  assembled,  under  the  command  of  M. 
Arago,  in  the  quarter  of  the  Pantheon,  whence  they 
marched  to  the  river,  and  crossed  by  the  bridge  near 
the  cathedral.  The  adjutant  of  the  battalion,  the 
Corate  de  Clonard,  in  passing  the  crowd,  uninten- 
tionally struck,  and  mortally  wounded,  one  of  the 
people.  The  bleeding  man  was  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  mob  to  the  precincts  of  the  church, 
amid  shouts  of  vengeance.  Meanwhile  the  Comic 
escaped.  M.  Arago,  following  the  sufferer,  had 
him  brought  to  the  hospital  (Hotel  Dieu)  near  the 
bridge,  and  left  him  in  proper  medical  care.  He 
had  scarcely,  however,  reappeared  at  the  gate  of 
the  hospital  when  he  was  surrounded  by  the  popu- 
lace, who,  accusing  him  of  the  murder,  dragged  him 
to  the  quay-wall,  from  which  they  were  about  to 
fling  him  into  the  Seine.  To  his  courage  and 
presence  of  mind,  and  perhaps  also  to  his  general 
popularity,  he  was  indebted  for  his  safety. 

M.  Arago,  returning  to  the  head  of  his  troop,  led 
them  round  the  cathedral  to  the  archbishop's  palace 
adjacent  to  it.  Here  a  scene  presented  itself  which 
baffles  description.  The  iron  balustrades  around 
the  palace  had  been  torn  down,  and  bent  like  wax 
under  human  force.  The  rich  apartments  were 
filled  with  the  populace.  Every  window  was 
thrown  open,  and  the  demon  of  destruction  raced 
within.   Rich  candelabras,  paintings,  costly  marbles, 
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araimental  tables  and  chairs,  carved  wainscoting, 
fplradid  minors,  rare  books,  priceless  manuscripts, 
r:ii  crucifixes,  pontifical  robes  of  cloth  of  gold, 
asaals,  were  showered  from  every  window  into  the 
a/rounding  court  and  streets,  amidst  a  storm  of 
Varos,  shouts  of  laughter,  and  cries  of  fury.  The 
totroying  angel  seemed  to  fly  through  the  build- 

a*. 

The  ninth  legion  of  the  Guard  had  arrived  before 
Arago,  and  had  entered  both  the  palace  and  the 
church.  They  were  paralyzed  by  what  they  beheld, 
ui  wandered  through  the  rooms  passive  spectators. 
of  the  scene,  without  order  or  discipline. 

With  a  force  inadequate  to  quell  the  emeute,  M. 
Ango  was  compelled  to  look  on  and  behold  losses, 
sparable  to  art  and  science,  inflicted  by  a  blind 
aJ  infuriate  mob.  He  despatched  one  of  his  sub- 
*]tems  (a  brother  of  M.  Montalivet)  to  represent  at 
lad  quarters  what  was  going  on,  and  to  demand  a 
>;»fbroement.  No  reinforcement  came,  and  Arago 
taame  assured  of  what  he  had  previously  suspected, 
that  the  emeute  was  connived  at  by  the  government 
k  sinister  purposes.  He  was  still  more  confirmed 
a  this  impression  when  he  was  told  that  distin- 
;jiahed  persons  were  seen  in  the  neighborhood  dis- 
couraging the  National  Guards  from  interfering  with 
&  people.  He  was  assured  in  particular  that  M. 
Tiuers,  then  one  of  the  under  secretaries  of  state, 
to  seen  walking  round  the  ruins  with  a  gratified 
iwk,  and  a  smile  on  his  lips. 

The  cathedral  itself  was  now  menaced.  Some 
persons  had  got  upon  the  roof,  apparently  with  the 
miration  of  knocking  down  the  stone  cross  with 
ifrch  it  was  surmounted.  Meanwhile  a  part  of  the 
a  A  had  come  round  to  the  front  gate,  which  they 
v*re  in  the  act  of  forcing,  with  the  view  of  destroy- 
.~j  the  contents  of  the  church,  and  attacking  a 
t-aty  of  the  ninth  legion  which  occupied  it,  under 
M.  de  Schonen.  M.  Arago,  seeing  the  impending 
aa,  and  trembling  for  the  precious  objects  of  art 
wd  rebcs  of  antiquity  within,  left  his  troop,  which 
n*  stationed  in  an  adjacent  street,  and  traversing 
we  crowd,  whom  his  tall  form  overtopped  by  the 
^ad,  rushed  amongst  the  foremost  and  pointing  at 
Ue  cross,  exclaimed : — "  Behold  that  cross  which 
stakes  under  the  blows  of  the  destroyers!  Its 
&ght  alone  makes  it  seem  small.  It  is  in  reality 
u  enormous  mass  of  stone.  Would  you  await  its 
Ul  in  the  midst  of  you,  bringing  with  it,  as  it  will, 
the  stone  balustrade  below  it  ?  Away,  away,  or  I 
roar  to  you  that  to-night  your  children  and  your 
vif«  will  have  to  weep  your  loss !"  Saying  this, 
t"  himself  suddenly  retreated,  putting  an  appearance 
*' fright  in  his  looks. 

The  crowd,  infected  with  the  fear  they  saw  man- 
ned by  one  whose  courage  they  did  not  doubt, 
ud  whose  knowledge  they  respected,  precipitately 
?*d  in  every  direction.  In  a  moment  Arago  led  his 
troop  into  the  place  they  deserted,  and  occupied 
"try  approach  to  the  church. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  disturbances  which  took 
?ixe  in  Paris  on  the  5th  and  6th  Jupe,  1832,  a 
&etung  of  the  members  of  the  opposition  was  held 
it  the  residence  of  Lafitte,  at  which  it  was  resolved 
to  fend  a  deputation  to  the  king  at  the  Tuileries, 
barged  with  representing  to  him  that  the  existing 
Zanders,  and  the  blood  of  the  people,  which  then 
4>*ed  in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  were  the  miser- 
ihle  consequences  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  gov- 
foment  ever  since  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  to 
Rppucate  him  to  change  his  counsels.  This  depu- 
&fc*  consisted  of  Arago,  O'dillon  Barrot,  and  La- 
fae.   Before  their  arrival  at  the  palace,  die  revolt 


was  in  a  great  degree  quelled.  Admitted  to  the 
cabinet  of  Louis  Philippe  he  received  them  with  his 
usual  frankness  and  cordiality.  They  represented 
that  now  that  the  victory  was  gained,  the  time  for 
the  exercise  of  clemency  approached;  that  the 
occasion  was  favorable  for  the  correction  of  past 
errors ;  that  the  moment  at  which  the  law  triumphed 
over  disorder  was  a  fitting  one  for  a  change  of'  sys- 
tem, the  necessity  of  which  was  generally  admitted ; 
that  the  popularity  of  the  crown  had  been  compro- 
mised, party  hatreds  excited,  civil  discord  awakened ; 
all  which  were  consequences  of  the  system  of  vin- 
dictive rigor  which  had  been  pursued. 

The  answer  of  the  king  vindicated  the  policy  of 
his  advisers,  and  threw  on  the  factious,  and  on  the 
opposition  themselves,  the  blame  of  the  evils  which 
ensued.  Arago  replied  in  language  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, that  his  resolution  was  taken  not  to  accept 
any  office  under  such  a  government.  Odillon  Bar- 
rot  was  uttering  a  like  declaration  when  the  king, 
interrupting  him,  and  striking  him,  with  a  friendly 
gesture,  on  the  knee,  said,  "  M.  Barrot,  I  do  not 
accept  your  renunciation  of  office." 

On  the  departure  of  the  deputation  the  king  ob- 
served to  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  who  waited  in 
an  adjoining  room — "M.  Barrot  was  sententious 
and  gentle;  M.  Lafitte,  solemn;  and  M.  Arago, 
extremely  petulant. ' ' 

M .  Arago  was  elected  for  the  first  time  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  1831,  by  the  electoral  col- 
lege of  his  native  place,  Perpignan.  He  immedi- 
ately took  his  place  among  the  party  of  the  extreme 
left,  which  represented  opinions  as  republican  as 
was  compatible  with  a  seat  in.  the  chamber.  ,  When 
this  party,  before  the  following  general  election, 
issued  the  manifesto  to  the  electors,  since  known  by 
the  name  of  the  "comte  rendue,"  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  dissolution  of  the  party,  Arago,  who 
had  signed  that  document,  ranked  himself  with  his 
friends,  Dupont  de  l'Eure  and  Lafitte,  in  irreconcil- 
able enmity  with  the  government,  to  which  he  has 
ever  since  offered  the  most  persevering  and  untiring 
opposition.  Among  his  parliamentary  speeches, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  successful  was  that 
directed  against  the  fortifications  of  Paris,  and  more 
especially  against  those  detached  forts  which  have 
been  erected  outside  the  fortifications,  in  such  posi- 
tions as  to  command  every  egress  from  the  city. 

In  1837,  when  a  coalition  was  attempted  between 
different  sections  of  the  opposition  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  an  etlbrt  was  prepared  to  resist  the 
corrupt  influences  of  government  at  the  elections, 
Arago  was,  by  common  consent,  associated  with 
Lafitte  and  Dupont  de  l'Eure  to  represent  the  de- 
mocratic party .  The  combined  weight  of  these  three 
names  was  relied  on  as  a  tower  of  strength.  The 
dynastic  opposition  was  to  be  invited  to  a  coalition. 
If  it  should  accede,  a  party  would  be  formed  against 
which  no  ministry  could  stand.  If  not,  no  opposi- 
tion could  prevail  which  should  be  deprived  of  these 
names.  A  committee  was  ultimately  formed  to  act 
upon  the  elections  through  the  press,  of  whieh  Ar- 
ago was  a  leading  member;  and  although  the 
fusion  of  the  two  sections  of  the  opposition  was 
found  impracticable,  much  was  done  to  augment  the 
Liberal  party.  Arago  obtained  a  double  return, 
being  elected  by  two  separate  colleges. 

The  ultra-radical  part  which  Arago  has  played 
in  the  chamber,  and  the  unrelaxing  and  virulent 
spirit  of  his  opposition  to  government  have,  in  some 
measure,  impaired  the  benefits  which  the  nation  and 
the  government  might  have  derived  from  eminent 
talents.    His  speech  on  the  establishment  of  rail- 
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ways  in  France,  and  that  against  the  undue  weight 
given  to  classical  studies  in  the  system  of  public 
instruction,  were  each  marked  with  a  certain  irri- 
tating spirit,  dogmatic,  and  offensively  aggressive, 
which,  setting  at  defiance  a  large  section  of  the 
chamber,  obstructed  the  influence  of  the  lucid  and 
practical  views  which  he  advanced,  and  which,  if 
presented  in  a  different  spirit,  could  not  have  failed 
to  produce  a  profound  impression. 

Arago  derives  much  power  in  the  senate  by  his 
renown  as  a  savant.  A  certain  prestige  attaches  to 
his  presence,  which,  when  he  rises  to  speak, 
represses  every  murmur.  No  noisy  marks,  whether 
of  assent  or  dissent,  are  heard.  A  respectful  silence 
is  observed  equally  by  friend  and  foe.  Every  coun- 
tenance, leaning  forward,  is  marked  with  an  une- 
quivocal expression  of  attentive  curiosity.  Every 
ear  inclines,  greedy  for  his  words.  His  lofty  stat- 
ure, his  hair  curled  and  flowing,  his  fine  southern 
head,  command  the  audience.  In  the  muscular  play 
of  his  noble  front,  in  which  the  wrinkles  appear  and 
disappear  like  the  ripple  on  the  ocean,  there  are 
indications  of  habits  of  meditation  and  power  of 
will. 

A  mind  so  organized  could  not  have  resigned  it- 
self, in  the  actual  condition  of  society  in  France,  to 
the  tranquil  labors  of  the  observatory  or  the  study. 
Versatile  in  its  endowments,  it  would  yearn  for  ac- 
tion after  the  quietude  of  study.  The  agitation  of 
human  affairs  would  be  sought  after,  as  a  contrast 
to  the  solemnity  and  repose  presented  by  the  rolling 
orbs  of  the  firmament.  The  tempest  of  the  forum 
would  be  welcomed  after  the  silent  grandeur  of 
nature. 

Although  he  derives  as  much  of  his  power  from 
the  intensity  of  passion  as  from  the  prestige  of  his 
science,  he  cannot  confront  an  adverse  assembly 
with  that  towering  superiority  which  marks  the 
great  orator.  He  cannot  behold  the  tempestuous 
movements  of  the  assembled  people,  and  the  out- 
bursts of  opposition,  with  the  scornful  indifference 
of  Mirabeau.  An  unfavorable  reception  would  chill 
the  fervor  of  his  inspiration,  and  relax  the  vigor 
of  his  soul.  Happily,  he  is  not  exposed  to  such 
trials.  He  is  listened  to,  generally,  by  those  who 
love  to  hear  and  comprehend  him. 

It  is  related  by  one  who  knows  him,  that  one 
fine  evening  in  spring,  walking  with  his  family  in 
the  garden  of  the  observatory,  he  alluded  to  the 
subject  on  which  he  intended  to  speak  the  next  day 
in  the  chamber,  and  mentioned  the  observations  he 
intended  to  make.  He  rehearsed,  in  a  manner,  his 
intended  speech. 

"  The  question  to  be  discussed,"  says  a  friend, 
who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  "  was  the  vindi- 
cation of  the  people  from  the  contempt  manifested 
towards  them  by  the  aristocracy,  by  showing  the 
extent  to  which  the  people  have  been  the  means  of 
advancing  the  sciences,  enumerating  the  great  men 
who  have  arisen  among  them.  Carried  away  by 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  subject  filled  him, 
Arago  rose  gradually  from  the  familiar  tone  in 
which  he  had  begun,  and  became  more  and  more 
animated  and  sublime.  I  fancy  still,  when  I  behold 
the  elevated  terrace  of  the  garden  which  overlooks 
Paris,  that  I  see  his  tall  figure,  like  an  Arab  chief, 
with  head  uncovered  and  arm  extended,  his  eye  full 
of  fire,  his  hair  agitated  by  the  wind,  his  fine  fore- 
head lit  by  the  red  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  No ; 
never  was  aspect  more  majestic— never  did  man 


clothe  his  thoughts  in  terms  more  noble  and  more 
solemn.  Yet,  the  next  day  I  went  to  hear  him  in 
the  chamber  deliver  the  intended  speech,  and  could 
scarcely  recognize  the  individual  of  the  preceding 
evening,  so  sensible  did  he  appear  to  the  murmurs 
with  which  his  allusions  to  the  people  were  received 
by  the  sprinkling  of  aristocrats  in  the  chamber." 

It  may  be  asked  why,  if  Arago  be  a  republican 
in  spirit,  he  should  submit  to  the  conditions  which 
a  seat  in  the  chamber  under  the  monarchy  of  July 
requires? 

To  say  that  Arago  is  a  republican  is  not  strictly 
true.  like  his  late  friend,  Lafitte,  and  like  Dupont 
de  l'Eure,  and  others  of  the  same  section  of  the 
chamber,  it  is  not  that  he  believes  at  this  moment 
possible  a  great  European  republican  state,  but  he 
thinks  that  republicanism  is  the  centre,  towards 
which  European  states  are  gravitating,  and  into 
which,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  they  will  successively 
fall,  and  that  France  will  be  the  first.  He  regards 
republicanism  as  the  most  exalted  form  of  the  most 
advanced  civilization. 

When  we  consider  how  prone  men  of  science  and 
letters  arc,  when  they  arrive  at  political  station  and 
influence,  to  prostrate  themselves  at  the  steps  of 
thrones,  and  exhibit  subserviency  to  ministerial 
power,  and  what  complaisant  apologists  despotism 
everywhere  finds  in  them,  we  cannot  too  much 
admire  the  spirit  of  independence  with  which 
Arago  has  rendered  himself  an  exception  to  this 
formula,  so  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  mind. 
And  in  his  case  the  temptation  was  even  greater 
than  it  is  wont  to  be,  for  his  voice  was  all-powerful 
at  a  time  when  the  sovereign,  recently  seated  on 
his  new  and  unsteady  throne,  without  the  support 
of  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  or  rank,  stood  in  need 
of  the  countenance  of  the  aristocracy  of  intellect. 
Arago,  if  compliant,  might  have  obtained  from  the 
royalty  of  the  barricades  everything  which  col1<! 
gratify  his  ambition.  He  accepted  nothing,  but 
preserved  his  dignity  and  independence. 

Arago  fills  a  considerable  number  of  public  func- 
tions, most  of  which  are  elective,  and  some  unsala- 
ried. He  is  Director  of  the  Observatory,  a  MembcT 
of  the  Board  of  Longitude,  perpetual  Secretary  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Member  of  the  Superior 
Council  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  Member  of  the 
Council-General  of  the  Seine,  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Health,  Colonel  in  the  National  Guard, 
Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  Com- 
mander in  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  has  been 
elected  also  a  corresponding  member  of  most  of  the 
principal  learned  societies  of  Europe,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  England,  had  the  civic  hon- 
ors conferred  upon  him  by  the  corporations  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow. 

A  new  moral  atmosphere  hangs,  at  length,  over 
the  Eternal  City.  Rome  has  suddenly  come  out 
of  her  cloud,  and  anchored  in  the  light  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  new  pope  has  found  out  that  a  state 
cannot  make  its  way  among  the  modern  nations  hy 
the  sole  light  from  the  Seven  Candlesticks.  We 
learn,  now,  that  the  enlightened  and  reformir:: 
pontiff  has  granted  a  privilege  to  an  Italian- Am-]11 
company  for  the  construction  of  railways  in  th*- 
Roman  States— on  condition  of  their  realizini;  » 
guaranteed  fund  of  about  seven  millions  sterling : 
and  that  the  members  of  the  company  are  on  their 
way  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  re- 
quired capital. 
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Litters  and  papers  have  arrived  from  Bombay 
to  the  18th  July,  in  anticipation  of  the  overland 
nuil.    There  is  no  political  news. 

The  ravages  of  the  cholera  at  Kurrachee  had 
V*eo  moat  disastrous.  Between  the  14th  and  the 
C3J  of  Jane,  above  8,000  human  beings  were  cut 
id  including  895  Europeans ;  of  whom  815  were 
£.?hiuig  men.  Besides  this,  595  Sepoys,  and  it  is 
'.■rLeied  about  7,000  natives,  camp-followers,  and 
jhibitants  of  the  town,  have  died.  The  disease 
-t  fumenced  its  destructive  course  on  Sunday  the 
H'h ;  when  the  weather  was  unusually  stagnant 
aid  oppressive.     The  Bombay  Times  says — 

"  Before  midnight  nine  of  the  Eighty-sixth  were 
u  re*t ;  and  men  began  to  be  borne  into  hospital 
i)  such  numbers  that  it  was  difficult  to  make 
imngements  for  their  reception.  It  was  a  fearful 
:^*bt.  With  morning  came  the  tidings  that  the 
;«$tilence  was  overspreading  the  town,  and  50  had 
u  twenty-four  hours  fallen  victims.  The  Eighty- 
»,xth  were  the  earliest,  and  continued  to  be  the 
merest  sufferers.  They  and  her  majesty's  Six- 
\<*th  had  for  six  months  been  in  tents  close  to  each 
fitter:  the  day  after  the  disease  appeared  they 
Here  marched  out  for  change  of  air,  and  encamped 
by  the  sea-shore  near  Clifton.  The  Rifles  were 
ifxt  attacked  ;  then  the  Fusiliers ;  the  artillery 
ud  native  infantry  began  to  suffer  after  this.  For 
5.re  fearful  days  did  the  destroyer  lay  his  hand 
m«ti  heavily  upon  them ;  and  in  this  time  more 
thin  1,000  men  were  carried  to  their  graves !  The 
pestilence  now  began  to  abate — it  had  done  its 
vont,  and  seemed  about  to  withdraw  :  within  less 
tha  a  fortnight,  900  Europeans,  including  815 
flhtiag  men,  were  carried  away  ;  600  native  sol- 
tore,  and  7,000  of  the  camp  followers  and  inhabi- 
onte  of  the  town,  had  been  hurried  into  eternity. 
The  conduct  of  the  governor  [Sir  Charles  Napier] 
a  stated  to  have  been  beyond  all  praise  ;  anxiety 
fur  the  sick  conferring  an  alacrity  on  limbs  that  the 
bad  of  time  might  have  stiffened.  Only  two  offi- 
cers had  died — Captain  J.  B.  Seton,  of  the  Bom- 
bay Fusiliers,  and  Lieutenant  Dawson,  of  the 
Twelfth  Regiment  of  native  infantry." 

Details  still  more  graphic  are  given  in  a  letter 
tmm  the  camp  at  Kurrachee,  dated  June  30th,  and 
published  in  the  same  journal — 

14  For  five  days  sorely  did  the  destroying  angel 

^ess  on  this  regiment ;  235,  or  thereabout,  fell 

victims  to  this  scourge.     The  Fusiliers  and  Rifles 

offered  to  a  less  extent ;  each  regiment  has  buried 

*  >>ut  85  Europeans.     Who  shall  depict  the  scene 

>  •  ihe  hospitals  ?     I  speak  more  of  the  Fusiliers, 

'>«*ause  of  that  I  saw  much  :  every  cot  was  filled — 

-  'hriiim  here,  death  there — the  fearful  shrieks  of 

pain  and  anguish.     Men  whom  you  had  seen  but  a 

»boTt  lime  before  hale  and  strong  were  rolling  in  at 

«**rv  door,  crowding  every  space — countenances 

*J>  full  of  misery — eyes    sunken    and    glaring, 

&meiled  and  blackened  cheeks.     This,  too,  the 

*ork  of  five  short  minutes  or  less  !     So  sudden 

V25  death  with   some    that    they  were   seized, 

??aroped,  collapsed,  dead,  almost  as  fast  as  I  have 

*ritteo  the  words.    Previous  health  and  strength 

*^e  no  guarantees ;  men  attending  the  burials  of 

' heir  comrades  were  attacked,  borne  to  the  hos- 

;:ul,  md  buried  themselves  the  next  morning. 

Pitt  were  dug  in  the  churchyard  morning  and 

evening;  8ewn  Up  jn  their  bedding,  coffinless, 

<fe?  were  hud  side  by  side,  one  service  read  over 

*&•   Public  works  were  suspended  during  the  15th 


and  16th.  Medicine  seemed  powerless ;  nothing 
that  medical  science  could  suggest  took  effect — 
they  were,  in  fact,  dealing  with  corpses.  It  was 
not  until  the  third  day  that  medicine  assumed  any 
sway  ;  since  it  has  done  so,  I  should  say  two- 
thirds  of  the  cases  have  been  saved. 

"  It  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see  the  grim  old 
warrior  [Sir  Charles  Napier]  passing  up  and  down 
the  wards  quietly  from  bedside  to  bedside,  whisper- 
ing gentle  words  of  hope  and  comfort.  He  seemed 
to  take  no  rest." 

At  the  date  of  the  latest  accounts,  the  pestilence 
had  left  Kurrachee,  and  was  moving  up  the  river. 
It  is  said  that  Kurrachee  is  liable  to  triennial 
attacks  of  cholera ;  but  the  mortality  in  1839  and 
1842  was  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  recent 
visitation.— Spectator. 


GOVERNMENT   OF    CANADA. 

The  state  of  Canada  demands  prompt  and  effec- 
tive attention.  There  is  a  ministerial  crisis  :  in- 
deed there  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  ministerial 
crisis  ever  since  the  liberal  ministry  broke  up,  in 
the  dispute  with  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  about  respon- 
sible government.  The  crisis  in  Canada  is  attend- 
ed by  the  agitation  of  certain  broad  political  ques- 
tions that  go  to  affect  not  only  the  internal  peace 
of  that  colony  but  the  closeness  of  its  adhesion  to 
the  mother-country. 

We  may  look  for  the  causes  of  Sir  Charles  Met- 
calfe's  comparative  failure  in  the  antecedents  of  his 
North  American  mission.  In  the  East  Indies  he 
was  distinguished  for  the  ability  and  benevolence 
with  which  he  wielded  the  arbitrary  power  reposed 
by  the  Indian  government  in  its  official  subordi- 
nates. He  was  appointed  to  succeed  the  kind  but 
hotheaded  anti-slavery  governor,  Sir  Lionel  Smith, 
in  Jamaica.  The  blacks  expected  to  find  the  new 
man  a  perfect  contrast  to  their  old  friend  :  they 
found  him  no  such  thing,  but  a  man  equally  desir- 
ous of  benefiting  his  fellow-creatures  with  whatso- 
ever tint  of  skin,  and  enforcing  the  law  with  a  mild 
Christian  tone  of  address  highly  conciliatory  to 
their  feelings.  They  respected  his  firmness  and 
loved  his  kindness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plant- 
ers, instead  of  being  disappointed  at  not  finding  in 
Sir  Charles  a  "  slave-driver,"  found  him  as  firm 
and  dignified  as  they  could  desire,  while  he  suc- 
ceeded in  touching  their  hearts.  He  established 
peace  in  Jamaica. 

In  that  mission,  however,  he  encountered  no 
political  question,  properly  so  called.  Politics 
were  quite  subordinate  and  incidental  to  the  social 
and  commercial  questions.  When  he  went  to 
Canada,  he  found  little  astir  in  the  way  of  com- 
mercial questions,  nothing  in  the  way  of  social 
questions  ;  but  all  was  politics.  This  lay  out  of 
the  course  of  his  experience.  He  had  proved  an 
excellent  administrator,  a  kind  arbitrator ;  but  he 
had  displayed  no  peculiar  ability  or  attainments  as 
a  politician.  He  displayed  none  in  Canada.  His 
official  ability  helped  to  make  affairs  go  on  more 
smoothly  than  they  might ;  his  personal  worth  in- 
duced the  colonists  to  suffer  a  considerable  sus- 
pense in  their  own  political  action ;  his  malady 
powerfully  excited  their  sympathies,  and  procured 
for  him,  as  a  personal  indulgence,  a  forbearance 
extraordinary  in  a  people  denied  the  fruits  of  that 
for  which  they  had  struggled  even  to  the  pilch  of 
civil  war  and  rebellion.  And  when  they  saw  the 
kind  old  man  leaving  their  shores  "  to  die,"  they 
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could  not  restrain  their  pity,  and  they  spoke  to  him 
in  terms  of  respect  that  almost  seemed  to  imply  ap- 
proval of  his  rule.  No  such  feeling,  however,  was 
in  their  minds.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  on  succeed- 
ing Sir  Charles  Bagot  as  governor-general,  had 
found  the  question  of  ministerial  responsibility  to 
the  representative  chamber  in  a  half-settled  state  : 
be  failed  at  once  to  master  the  subject  himself  and 
to  make  the  colonists  understand  his  really  honest 
intentions ;  and  he  left  the  question  more  unsettled 
than  he  found  it,  after  having  remained  in  abey- 
ance throughout  his  governorship.  Meanwhile, 
many  men,  of  more  or  less  political  honesty,  more 
or  less  desirous  of  promoting  peace,  consented  to 
take  office  without  a  settlement  on  that  cardinal 
point.  M.  Viger  and  some  of  the  French  party 
braved  obloquy  in  the  attempt  to  bring  about  a  bet- 
ter state  of  matters  by  quiet  and  gentle  means  ; 
Mr.  Draper  and  others  of  the  old  Tory  party  con- 
sented to  take  office  merely  as  a  matter  of  routine, 
to  work  the  government  of  the  province  as  well  as 
they  could.  Such  adventurers  in  that  sea  of 
troubles  could  never  muster  men  enough  to  make 
up  a  complete  cabinet ;  and  in  proportion  to  the 
apparent  completeness  of  their  own  corps  rose  the 
waves  of  turbulent  and  threatening  discontent  in 
the  country.  I^ord  Cathcart  took  the  command  on 
military  grounds  ;  he  has  left  the  political  question 
untouched,  while  the  political  disorder,  for  want 
of  any  real  supervision,  has  greatly  increased.  The 
cabinet  has  once  more  approached  a  nominal  com- 
pleteness ;  and  the  angry  sounds  revive  at  that 
sign  of  official  settling  down  without  settlement  of 
the  great  political  question. 

The  new  governor  to  be  appointed  by  the  whigs 
must  take  it  up  where  Sir  Charles  Bagot  left  it, 
and  must  really  settle  it  without  further  delay. 
Difficulties  have  grown  up.  The  colonists,  new 
to  the  practice  of  responsible  government,  raised 
untoward  questions  as  to  the  degree  of  deference 
which  the  representative  of  the  sovereign  ought  to 
show  to  the  representative  chamber  in  the  distri- 
bution of  patronage  ;  and  by  a  want  of  thoroughly 
comprehending  the  subject,  and  a  mistrusting  hesi- 
tation, Lord  Metcalfe  suffered  the  dispute  to  become 
a  substantive  cause  of  difference — an  episode  in  the 
question  of  responsible  government  demanding 
prior  solution.  Some  difficulty  is  anticipated  in 
defining  the  bounds  of  imperial  and  colonial  prac- 
tice, and  in  laying  down  a  rule  for  the  purpose. 
None  need  be  laid  down.  It  will  fully  suffice  if 
the  governor  for  the  time  being  honestly  fulfil  the 
condition  laid  down  in  Lord  Durham's  report — to 
govern  the  colony  in  accordance  with  the  well 
understood  wishes  of  the  colonists  as  expressed  by 
their  elected  representatives.  Let  him,  in  fact, 
govern  the  colony  through  his  local  ministers  ;  and 
let  them  hold  their  places  only  so  long  as  they  pos- 
sess the  confidence  of  the  majority  in  the  represen- 
tative chamber.  It  is  true  that,  even  then,  all 
sources  of  dissension  may  not  be  extinguished  :  the 
colonists  may  not  always  choose  ministers  suitable 
to  the  actual  state  of  imperial  affairs ;  the  crown 
may  not  always  find  the  engines  ready  to  work  out 
its  will  even  in  legitimate  objects :  but  such  differ- 
ences will  lie  within  the  scope  and  influence  of 
official  discretion  ;  they  will  raise  no  broad  popular 
constitutional  questions,  but  will  merely  for  a  time 
oppose  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  particular 
measure  at  issue.  Such  partial  "  hitches"  fre- 
quently occur  in  this  country,  without  bringing 
Magna  Charta  in  issue,  or  threatening  to  excite 
rebellion.    We  too  get  on  well  enough  without 


any  defined  rule  as  to  the  distribution  of  crown 
patronage ;  which  is  not  always  made  in  accord- 
ance with  ministerial  or  parliamentary  views. 
The  thing  wanted  in  Canada  is  a  governor  who 
understands  the  question  and  will  honestly  set  the 
principle  of  responsible  government  at  work,  with- 
out any  more  set  rules  or  declarations. 

Lord  Elgin  is  named  as  the  future  governor. 
Tried  only  in  the  field  of  Jamaica,  he  may  be  said 
to  be  little  tried  for  Canada;  but  he  is  highly 
spoken  of,  as  infelligent,  earnest,  young,  active— 
and  may  we  hope  bold  ? — Spectator,  Sept.  5. 


THE   SALT    MONOPOLY  IN   BRITISH  INDIA. 

Foremost  among  the  manifold  advantages  flow- 
ing from  the  more  rapid  communication  bet  wen 
Great  Britain  and  India,  we  reckon  the  moral  in- 
fluence thereby  brought  to  bear  on  the  destinies  of 
the  latter  country.  The  great  empire  rites  uj  on 
our  mental  vision  in  more  distinct  proportions  as 
the  distance  practically  diminishes ;  its  concerns 
present  themselves  more  frequently  and  more 
familiarly  to  our  notice  ;  and  a  continually  increas- 
ing body  of  the  British  public  become  interested  in 
the  palpable  realities  of  a  land  they  had  hitherto 
known  only  as  a  gorgeous  dream,  too  shadowy  and 
remote  to  fix  their  attention.  We  cannot  have  a 
better  pledge  of  the  security  and  prosperity  of  rur 
Indian  dominions  than  this  lively  growth  of  peine 
opinion  at  home.  Its  action,  so  far  as  it  is  wisely 
directed,  or  in  other  words,  so  far  as  it  is  fooi.ded 
in  knowledge,  cannot  fail  to  bind  the  two  countries 
together  in  that  closest  and  most  durable  of  bonds, 
the  sense  of  benefits  quickly  and  largely  recipro- 
cated. How  can  we  promote  the  welfare  of  India f 
how  can  we  best  enable  her  to  participate  in  the 
fruits  of  our  civilization !  These  are  questions  im- 
peratively pressed  upon  us  alike  by  our  interests 
and  our  duty  ;  and  their  practical  solution  will  U 
advanced  in  exact  proportion  to  the  extrut, 
force,  and  soundness  of  public  opinion  applied  to 
them. 

From  the  large  field  for  improvement  open  to 
our  view  let  us  at  present  select  one  object,  the 
consideration  of  which  seems  peculiarly  fitted  10 
the  national  mood  at  this  day.  The  salt  manufac- 
turers of  England  are  exerting  themselves  to  obtain 
from  the  East  India  Company  the  surrender  of  its 
salt  monopoly,  and  the  opening  of  the  Indian 
markets  for  the  better  and  cheaper  commod.tv 
which  England  can  supply.  There  are  ihree  prin- 
cipal parties  whom  the  proposed  measure  wo; .'A 
affect,  and  to  all  of  whom  it  would  be  a  sourer  vi 
great  advantage.  These  are,  first,  the  salt-owners 
themselves,  and  the  shipping,  manufacturing,  ard 
commercial  interests  of  Great  Britain  generally; 
secondly,  the  company,  whose  resources  would  he 
much*  larger  under  the  free  trade  system  than  they 
now  are  ;  and  thirdly,  the  native  consumer,  en 
whom  the  monopoly  presses  most  cruelly  and  i.i- 
iquitously.  Ten  years  ago,  a  committee  of  ihe 
house  of  commons  reported  it  as  their  opinion, 
"  that  the  evils  usually  incident  to  a  government 
monopoly  in  a  great  article  of  consumption  are  not 
wanting  in  the  working  of  the  salt  monopoly  a 
India ;  and  they  have  not  been  convinced  by  a>v 
evidence  that  the  amount  which  has  hitherto  hr on 
derived  from  the  monopoly  might  not  be  collect*  J 
with  equal  security  to  the  revenue,  and  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  consumer  and  to  commerce,  under  a 
combined  system  of  customs  and  excise."    The 
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merest  tyro  in  finance  most  be  astonished  at  the 
riving  impolicy,  as  well  as  injustice,  of  so  taxing 
roe  indispensable  ingredient  in  a  nation's  daily 
food  as  to  make  its  yearly  cost  to  each  peasant's 
tail?  equivalent  to  the  value  of  between  one 
eighth  and  one  fourth  of  his  year's  labor.  Yet  so 
h  is  in  India.  Salt  is  there  one  of  the  first 
accessaries  of  life  ;  for  without  it  the  boiled  rice 
vhich  is  the  chief  food  of  the  natives,  and  which  is 
br  itself  extremely  insipid,  would  neither  be  pala- 
uMe  nor  digestible.  Mr.  Aylwin*  calculates  that 
*.ie  retail  price  of  salt  in  the  interior  of  Bengal  is 
nreiy  if  ever  below  the  rate  of  eight  rupees  or  16s. 
per  maund  (82  pounds.)  The  laborer's  wages 
nry  from  three  rupees  a  month,  or  3/.  12*.  a  year, 
t"  il.  16*.  a  year,  which  is  the  rate  in  a  large 
majority  of  districts.  Now,  supposing  each  family 
in  ivenge  five  in  number,  (the  usual  European 
computation,  but  decidedly  below  the  mark  in  Ben- 
pi)  and  taking  the  consumption  of  each  individual 
to  be  19  pounds  annually,  as  estimated  by  the 
company's  Board  of  Salt,  then  it  will  follow,  that 
ihc  best-paid  laborers  must  work  six  weeks,  and 
the  wont-paid  and  most  numerous  three  months,  to 
fod  their  families  in  salt  alone.  This  calculation 
ba  reference  only  to  Bengal ;  but  the  evil  is  felt  at 
least  as  severely  by  the  poorer  population  of  Bom- 
hy  and  Madras.  In  the  latter  presidency ,  notwith- 
standing the  great  increase  of  population,  &c,  the 
assumption  of  salt  fell  off  in  the  ten  years  from 
1*30  to  1840  from  93,6874  tons  to  88,602*  ;  by  con- 
tifiral  augmentations  of  the  duty  the  salt  revenue 
vis  pushed  up  in  the  same  interval  from  228,512/. 
to  349,259/. ;  but  so  completely  had  it  exhausted 
tie  means  of  the  poor  ryot  or  laborer,  that  the 
bad-tax,  the  other  great  revenue  of  India,  de- 
ceased simultaneously  11  per  cent.,  or  about 
3*0,0001.,  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  pro- 
ceeds of  the  salt-tax. 

How  depressuiffly  must  this  tax  operate  on  all 
the  energies  of  the  country!  It  is  a  prohibition 
upon  all  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
people,  and  dooms  them  to  sink  deeper  and  deeper 
in  pauperism  as  their  numbers  increase ;  whereas, 
were  it  removed,  they  would  be  quickly  enabled  to 
create  and  maintain  a  lucrative  trade  with  England. 
>j  the  cultivation  of  sugar  India  differs  from  every 
*her  country  where  that  produce  is  extensively 
raised.  The  cane  is  not  cultivated  there  on  large 
etates  in  the  hands  of  rich  proprietors,  but  is 
rrown  on  little  patches  by  the  poorest  orders  of 
'tt  rustic  population,  and  manufactured  in  lots  of 
>?  smallest  size,  often  not  exceeding  a  few  pounds 
:i  weight.  Until  lately  each  family  raised  just 
« ta  was  necessary  for  their  domestic  consump- 
fc»«  ;  but  recently,  under  the  temptation  of  a  great 
t*  in  price,  a  portion  of  this  stock  was  abstracted 
*»»  trie,  and  an  extra  supply,  to  the  extent  of 
34|000  tons,  was  suddenly  in  one  season  brought 
;nio  the  market.  But  this  happened  only  under 
'inordinary  conditions  of  price.  Suppose,  how- 
ler, that  a  portion  of  the  two  or  three  months' 
"tor  whieh  every  ryot  is  now  obliged  to  expend 
<">  the  purchase  of  salt,  were  free  to  be  employed 
<*  the  cultivation  of  his  sugar-canes,  what  a  vast 
"crease  of  produce  would  be  permanently  given  to 
amerce!  The  annual  production  of  sugar  in 
hdii  n  estimated  at  300,000  tons  a  year ;  of  which 
"5,000  tons  are  exported.  Suppose  that  one  sixth 
°f  the  labor  of  the  cultivators  were  set  free  by  a 
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reduction  of  the  salt-duties,  we  should  have  at  once 
a  further  supply  of  50,000  tons,  or  125,000  tons  in 
all,  for  exportation.  Again,  suppose,  as  Mr. 
Aylwin  puts  it,  that  "  out  of  the  140  millions  of 
inhabitants  interested  in  the  production  of  sugar, 
but  one  third,  or  say  46  millions,  become  con- 
sumers of  only  clothing  enough  to  cover  their 
loins  ;  we  should,  estimating  an  annual  average  of 
three  feet  for  each  individual,  have  an  additional 
market  opened  for  the  cotton  and  yarn  manufac- 
tures of  this  country  of  no  less  than  46  million 
yards  of  cotton  cloth." 

The  salt  monopoly  is  altogether  indefensible  on 
the  score  of  revenue.  The  company  assume  that 
the  average  annual  consumption  will  never  exceed 
12  pounds  per  head.  This  estimate  is  not  to  be 
relied  on,  since  it  is  founded  on  the  result  of  sales 
at  monopoly  prices :  the  probability  is,  that  with 
the  help  of  the  smuggler  the  actual  consumption  is 
not  less  than  15  pounds  per  head.  Now,  in  the 
rudest  districts  subject  to  the  salt  monopoly,  where 
the  population  increased  50  per  cent,  between  the 
years  1814  and  1845,  the  company's  sales  of  salt 
amounted  in  the  former  year  to  11*  pounds  per 
head,  and  fell  continually  to  9  pounds  in  the  latter. 
The  net  revenue  from  the  same  source  declined  in 
that  interval  from  9*</.  to  6t</.  per  head.  All  that 
was  thus  lost  by  the  government,  and  probably 
more  also,  was  gained  by  the  smuggler.  The 
present  duty  on  imported  salt  is  three  rupees  per 
maund.  It  admits  of  the  clearest  proof,  that  if  the 
duty  were  reduced  two  thirds,  the  company  would 
thereby  immediately  acquire  a  great  accession  of 
revenue,  besides  that  which  would  further  accrue 
to  it  from  the  general  development  of  the  resources 
of  its  dominions. 


From  the  Spectator. 


J 


SIR  ROBEBT  FEEL'S   PRINCIPLE   OF  TAXATION. 

From  the  Berlin  journals  the  Morning  Post 
copies  the  following  letter,  addressed  by  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Elbing, 
in  Prussia ;  who  had  sent  him  a  letter  of  congratu- 
lation on  his  financial  measures. 

"  London,  Aug.  6,  1846. 
"  Your  address,  in  which  you  express  your  ap- 
probation of  the  great  measures  of  financial  and 
commercial  reform  which  I  have  considered  it  my 
duty  to  lay  before  parliament,  I  have  received  with 
very  great  pleasure.  The  object  of  the  income-tax 
was  not  only  to  make  good  a  deficit,  but  also  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  more  just  system  of  taxation,  by 
putting  an  end  to  duties  before  levied  on  raw  materi- 
als, as  well  as  those  vexatious  regulations  of  the  ex- 
cise, and  the  duties  on  many  kinds  of  produce  nec- 
essary to  the  comfort  of  the  working  classes.  The 
bill  having  for  its  object  the  limitation  of  the  paper 
currency  has  in  no  way  affected  public  or  individu- 
al interest,  nor  has  the  country  been  thereby  de- 
prived of  the  advantages  of  a  paper  circulation ; 
but,  in  placing  the  issue  of  this  medium  of  ex- 
change under  certain  reasonable  restraints,  the  bill 
has  been  the  means  of  checking  abuse  in  times  of 
great  political  importance  to  the  commercial  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  unusual  specula- 
tion. This  bill  has  given  to  paper-money  a  settled 
value  in  making  it  always  exchangeable  with  spe- 
cie. I  learn  with  pleasure  that  the  intent  and  ef- 
fect of  these  measures  have  been  properly  appre- 
ciated by  distinguished  politicians  of  other  coun- 
tries. 
|     "  That  part  of  your  address  wherein  you  admit 
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the  principle  of  commercial  legislation,  which,  by 
order  of  parliament,  is  now  in  force,  has  afforded 
me  above  all  things  the  most  lively  satisfaction. 
The  measures  proposed  for  the  diminution  of  cus- 
tomhouse-duties have  been  brought  forward  with- 
out any  simil&r  concessions  having  been  offered  by 
foreign  countries;  they  have  been  proposed  be- 
cause the  general  interest  of  the  country  demanded 
it.  Their  effects  are  sufficiently  advantageous  to 
fully  justify  the  steps  we  have  taken ;  for  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  political  economy  to  pur- 
chase at  a  dear  rate  articles  of  inferior  value; 
and  the  authors  of  this  measure  have  thought, 
without  entering  into  negotiations  and  minute  de- 
tails, that  the  principles  of  their  commercial  legis- 
lation would  be  adopted  by  other  nations.  Diffi- 
culties and  obstacles  may  arise ;  and  financial  em- 
barrassment, which  appears  to  be  the  strongest 
argument  in  support  of  the  protective  system,  will 
in  certain  countries  be  advanced  as  a  reason  for 
continuing  it.  Individuals  who  profit  by  high  du- 
ties are  favorably  listened  to  by  the  government ; 
in  other  cases  they  form  the  most  numerous  part 
of  the  population,  or  at  least  a  powerful  party  in 
the  legislative  assemblies. 

u  Interests  are  thus  represented  en  masse ;  but 
this  isolated  interest  cannot  long  offer  resistance  to 
the  arguments  and  manifest  interest  of  the  great 
social  body.  The  public  finances  labor  under  a 
double  disadvantage ;  first,  by  the  prejudice  with 
which  they  are  regarded,  and  the  consequent  sup- 
port offered  to  smuggling  ;  and  secondly,  by  the 
great  expenses  incurred  in  its  suppression  ;  so  that 
eventually  it  will  be  seen  by  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  financial  condition  of  their  respective 
countries,  that  it  is  prudent  and  politic  to  replace, 
by  such  moderate  duties  as  will  permit  the  com- 
merce and  revenue  of  the  country  to  increase,  those 
high  duties  which  either  diminish  or  altogether 
prohibit  the  importation  of  foreign  produce,  and 
sustain  certain  branches  of  trade  at  the  expense  of 
the  public  finances. 

*  'The  social  condition  of  that  country  which 
maintains  with  the  greatest  rigor  the  protective  sys- 
tem will  be  opposed  to  the  state  of  another  which 
has  adopted  liberal  principles,  and  the  conviction 
of  the  value  of  such  principles  will  not  obtain  un- 
less by  the  encouragement  of  the  freedom  of  ex- 
change among  all  the  nations  of  the  world ;  the 
well-being  of  each  individual  will  be  increased, 
and  the  will  of  Providence  will  be  fulfilled — that 
Providence  which  has  given  to  every  country  a 
sun,  a  climate,  and  a  soil,  each  differing  one  from 
the  other,  not  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them 
severally  independent  of  each  other,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  in  order  that  they  may  feel  their  recipro- 
cal dependence  by  the  exchange  of  their  respective 
produce,  thus  causing  them  to  enjoy  in  common 
the  blessings  of  Providence.  It  is  thus  that  we  find 
in  commerce  the  means  of  advancing  civilization, 
of  appeasing  jealousy  and  national  prejudice,  and 
of  bringing  about  a  universal  peace,  either  from 
national  interest  or  from  Christian  duly. 
"  I  have  the  honor,  &c, 

"  Robert  Peel." 


The  pattern,  in  brown  paper,  of  George  the 
Fourth's  memorable  white-kid  pantaloons,  cut  out 
by  his  majesty's  own  hand. 

The  correspondence  between  George  the  Fourth 
and  Beau  Brummell  relating  to  the  mystery  of 
starch,  and  a  pension ;  together  with  several  letters 
from  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
on  the  madness  of  allowing  the  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation Act  to  pass. 

A  pasteboard  model  of  Buckingham  palace,  with 
the  original  estimate  and  the  actual  outlay  for  build- 
ing the  same — very  curious. 

The  copy  of  the  Examiner  upon  which  Mr.  Lnuh 
Hunt  was  prosecuted  and  imprisoned,  for  culling 
his  majesty  '•  a  fat  Adonis." 

Several  royal  recipes  for  making  snuff*  and  L^h- 
sauces. 

The  briefs  delivered  to  counsel  on  the  occasion 
of  Queen  Caroline's  trial,  enriched  with  marginal 
notes  in  his  majesty's  own  handwriting — most 
precious  articles  ofvertu. 

Copy  of  the  speech  made  by  Sheridan  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1783,  for  payment  of  the 
Prince  Regent's  debts. 

Notes  of  the  memoranda  which  were  sent  to  Mr. 
Fox,  authorizing  him  to  contradict  the  Prince's 
marriage  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert. 

Copy  of  the  speech  delivered  by  Alderman  Newn- 
ham,  in  1787,  for  payment  of  the  Prince's  debts. 

The  correspondence  of  the  Prince  Regent  with 
the  Jockey  Club,  which  led  to  his  retirement,  m.il 
several  letters  to  the  manager  of  Drury  Lane  The- 
atre, upon  several  matters  in  intimate  connection 
with  the  green-room  and  the  national  drama. 

Beautiful  model  of  Virginia  Water,  fitted  up  as 
a  globe,  with  three  live  gold  fish. 

Several  designs  for  palaces  in  England,  Scotland. 
Ireland,  and  Wales. 

A  paid  bond  of  the  Duke  of  York — a  very  great 
curiosity. — Punch. 


Catalogue  of  the  Royal  Pavilion. — We  have 
been  favored  with  a  peep  at  the  catalogue  which 
has  been  prepared  for  the  approaching  sale  of  the 
Chinese  palace  at  Brighton.  The  following  are 
thought  the  most  interesting  articles  of  vertu  :— 


EPITAPH   UPON  A  DOG. 

An  ear  that  caught  my  slightest  tone, 

In  kindness  or  in  anger  spoken ; 
An  eye  that  ever  watched  my  own, 

In  vigils  death  alone  has  broken ; 
Its  changeless,  ceaseless,  and  unbought 

Affection  to  the  last  revealing ; 
Beaming  almost  with  human  thought, 

And  more  than  human  feeling ! 

Can  such  in  endless  sleep  be  chilled, 

And  human  pride  disdain  to  sorrow, 
Because  the  pulse  that  here  was  stilled 

May  wake  to  no  eternal  morrow  ? 
Can  faith,  devotedness,  and  love, 

That  seem  to  humbler  creatures  given 
To  tell  us  what  we  owe  above ! 

The  types  of  what  is  due  to  Heaven — 

Can  these  be  with  the  things  that  were, 

Things  cherished — but  no  more  returning ; 
And  leave  behind  no  trace  of  care, 

No  shade  that  speaks  a  moment's  mourning  * 
Alas !  my  friend,  of  all  of  worth, 

That  years  have  stolen  or  years  yet  leave  me. 
I  've  never  known  so  much  on  earth, 

But  that  the  loss  of  thine  must  grieve  me. 

H. 
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From  the  Spectator. 

MR.  HETHUEN'S  WANDERINGS  IN   SOUTH 

AFRICA 

Is  i  real  book  of  travels.  The  traveller  does  not, 
p  deed,  like  Mungo  Park,  explore  unknown  regions, 
exposed  to  robbery,  slavery,  continual  peril,  and 
Liitiuncnt  death;  or,  like  some  distinguished  men 
ot  science,  traverse  little-known  countries,  in  order 
to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge.  He 
ivm  exposed  to  no  greater  peril  than  the  accidents 
oi'  frontier  and  Kafir  travel ;  he  did  not  penetrate  so 
u  as  several  other  travellers  have  done  towards  the 
riAsterious  centre  of  Africa;  and  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  himself  and  his  companions  was  very 
Sunder,  reaching  no  further  than  the  elements  of 
nuural  history.  Still,  in  comparison  with  a  shoal 
«i'  lours,  in  the  other  three  quarters  of  the  globe, 
Mr.  Methuen's  sporting  excursion  into  the  wildcr- 
r-ns  beyond  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Cape  col- 
"uv  is  a  welcome  volume.  There  is  interest  in  the 
!i>:o:iiotion  which  depends  upon  your  own  good 
wjron  and  oxen,  or  the  subsistence,  which  is  ow- 
•:.•:  to  natural  pasture,  water  and  game.  There  is 
f.-slmess  and  variety  in  the  landscapes — now  of 
maintain  wildness,  now  of  desert  waste  and  vast- 
ly, now  of  luxuriant  vegetation  ;  each  scene,  too, 
.:.  mated  by  its  own  animal  denizens  in  a  state  of 
rmutp,  to  see  any  one  of  which  is  a  sight  in  Europe. 
Tie  commonest  incidents  of  the  journey  are  scarcely 
trie,  when  the  silence  of  the  night  is  continually 
broken  by  the  roar  of  the  lion,  the  laugh  of  the 
&;»*na,  or  the  howl  of  the  jackal ;  and  the  greater 
ft^'urrences  involve  interviews  with  men  and  mon- 
arrhs  quite  au  nature!,  or  the  chase  of  the  giraffe, 
'\\j.  hippopotamus,  "  the  lion,  and  the  unicorn,"  not 
to  mention  inferior  creatures — which,  however,  in- 
side the  crocodile,  the  buffalo,  and  some  of  the 
D>Mest  or  most  beautiful  animals  of  the  deer  and 
equine  races.  The  traces  of  the  elephant  were 
f  •Wed ;  but  only  a  very  young  one  rewarded  the 
toils  of  Mr.  Methuen  or  his  friends ;  neither  was  a 
Hippopotamus  secured,  though  several  were  hit, 
and  mortally  in  the  opinion  of  "  followers." 

The  main  attraction  of  the  book  depends  upon  its 
^Vects  and  their  freshness.  The  composition  of 
Mr.  Methuen  is,  however,  entitled  to  a  share  of 
•V  praise.  His  style  is  clear,  agreeable,  and  mod- 
'•rately  animated.  He  has  not  the  artistical  skill, 
•*aWi,  dropping  all  that  is  common,  and  bringing 
ti»'  more  striking  objects  closer  together,  produces 
*.  greater  effect  than  every-day  Nature  herself,  with- 
out unnatural  exaggeration.  At  the  same  time, 
*ime  of  his  greater  incidents  often  occur  in  a  well- 
'^<*en  locality;  so  that  the  description  of  the 
svaery  and  of  the  action  are  appropriate  to  each 
•nber,  like  the  figures  and  landscape  of  a  picture, 
it  ts  a  still  greater  merit  that  he  has  no  verbosity, 
i*d  little  of  mere  opinion  in  the  guise  of  reflection ; 
aWe  all,  there  is  no  book-making,  or  even  undue 
«~iansion.  He  is  silent  as  to  his  voyages,  save  in 
tV  case  of  a  striking  incident,  and  says  but  little 
whr»r  of  the  Cape  or  of  the  Border  district  of  which 
'sham's  Town  is  the  capital,  though  what  he  does 
>ay  is  to  the  purpose. 

This  may  be  judgment,  or  experience ;  probably 
the  latter ;  for  Mr.  Methuen  has  made  several  voy- 
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ages  to  the  Cape,  with  a  view  to  his  health,  which 
improving  there,  failed  him  on  his  return.  The 
object  of  his  last  voyage  was  a  permanent  settle- 
ment; but,  after  fixing  his  head-quarters  at  Gra- 
ham's Town,  and  examining  the  district,  he  aban- 
doned the  plan  of  purchasing  a  farm.  Before  return- 
ing to  England,  he  and  three  other  friends  deter- 
mined, in  imitation  of  Major  Harris,  to  make  a 
sporting  tour  beyond  the  frontier.  The  narrative 
of  their  trip  is  contained  in  the  present  volume ; 
which  contains  little  else,  as  the  introductory  matter 
is  very  brief.  And  though  the  journey  did  not  ex- 
tend so  far  as  that  of  Harris,  or  involve  so  much  of 
new  tribes  and  wild  exploit,  we  perhaps  feel  surer 
of  Mr.  Methuen's  narrative— he  has  less  of  the 
writer  about  him.  The  trip  occupied  about  eight 
months — from  May  to  December,  1844  :  the  exact 
distance  to  which  the  party  penetrated  we  do  not 
know,  for  none  of  them  could  take  an  observation. 
Their  last  camping-ground  was  near  the  juncture 
of  the  Mariqua  and  Limpopo  rivers ;  and  Mr.  Me- 
thuen thinks  that  he  and  a  friend  rode  so  far  towards 
the  north  as  to  pass  the  24th  degree  of  south  lat- 
itude. 

The  changes  of  every  day  in  life  upon  the  march, 
in  a  new  country,  give  much  variety  of  subject  to 
the  narrative ;  which  can  only  be  felt  by  a  perusal. 
Some  of  the  larger  topics  may  be  exhibited  by  quo- 
tations. 

NATIVE    HUNTING  AND  GAME  TRAPS. 

"  We  had  ridden  within  a  mile  of  the  mountains, 
which,  clad  in  wood  at  their  bases,  and  intersected 
by  dark  ravines,  formed  with  their  rugged  summits 
a  most  striking  object,  when  we  encountered  some 
Bakatlas,  armed  with  shields  and  assegais.  They 
talked  very  fast,  and  made  many  signs ;  from  which 
we  concluded  that  they  knew  where  game  was,  and 
were  desirous  to  lead  us  to  it.  Parties  of  men, 
however,  shouting  with  stentorian  lungs,  issued 
from  the  bushes  on  all  sides :  a  giraffe  was  seen 
striding  rapidly  away ;  presently  a  herd  of  quaggas, 

fallahs,  gnoos,  and  ostriches,  showed  themselves, 
shot  a  pallah  and  a  quagga,  right  and  left ;  but 
only  obtained  the  horns  of  the  former,  the  natives 
having  skinned  the  head.  Fresh  bodies  of  men. 
running  and  halloing,  burst  in  view,  till  we  were 
completely  mystified  on  the  subject.  The  quaggas 
turned  back,  and  I  rode  after  them  ;  and  then,  by 
the  hedges  on  each  side  of  me,  first  discovered  the 
object  of  the  natives,  and  that  I  had  entered  within 
the  limit  of  their  game-traps.  Two  wattle  hedges, 
of  perhaps  a  mile  in  width  at  the  entrance,  con- 
tracted to  a  long  narrow  lane,  about  six  feet  in 
breadth,  at  their  termination,  where  were  two  cov- 
ered pit-falls,  with  a  number  of  loose  poles  placed 
in  parallel  lines  above  each  other,  at  either  extrem- 
ity of  the  pits,  to  prevent  any  creature  escaping  or 
pawing  down  the  soil.  Noises  thickened  around 
me,  and  men  rushed  past,  their  skin-cloaks  stream- 
ing in  the  wind  ;  till,  from  their  black  naked  figures 
and  wild  gestures,  it  needed  no  Martin  to  imagine  a 
pandemonium.  I  pressed  hard  upon  the  flying  ani- 
mals, and,  galloping  down  the  lane,  saw  the  pits 
choke-full ;  while  several  of  the  quaggas,  noticing 
their  danger,  turned  upon  me,  ears  back  and  teeth 
showing,  compelling  me  to  retreat  with  equal  celer- 
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ity  from  them.  Same  natives  standing  in  the  lane 
made  the  fugitives  run  the  gantlet  with  their  asse- 
gais :  as  each  quagga  made  a  dash  at  them,  they 
pressed  their  hacks  into  the  hedge,  and  held  their 
broad  ox-hide  shields  in  his  face,  hurling  their 
spears  into  his  sides  as  he  passed  onward.  One 
managed  to  burst  through  the  hedge  and  escape ; 
the  rest  fell,  pierced  with  assegais,  like  so  many  por- 
cupines. Men  are  often  killed  on  these  hunts  when 
buffaloes  turn  back  in  a  similar  way.  It  was  some 
little  time  before  Bain  and  I  could  find  a  gap  in  the 
hedge,  and  get  round  to  the  pits ;  but  we  at  length 
found  one,  and  then  a  scene  exhibited  itself  which 
baffles  description.  So  full  were  the  pits,  that 
many  animals  had  run  over  the  bodies  of  their  com- 
rades, and  got  free.  Never  can  I  forget  that  bloody, 
murderous  spectacle ;  a  moving,  wriggling  mass  of 
quaggas,  huddled  and  jammed  together  in  the  most 
inextricable  confusion :  some  were  on  their  backs, 
with  their  heels  up  and  others  lying  across  them ; 
some  had  taken  a  dive  and  only  displayed  their 
tails ;  all  lay  interlocked  like  a  bucket  full  of  eels. 
The  savages,  frantic  with  excitement,  yelled  round 
them,  thrusting  their  assegais  with  smiles  of  satis- 
faction into  the  upper  ones,  and  leaving  them  to 
suffocate  those  beneath ;  evidently  rejoicing  in  the 
agony  of  their  victims.  Moseleli,  their  chief,  was 
there  in  person ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour, 
the  poles  at  the  entrance  of  the  pits  being  removed, 
the  dead  bodies,  in  all  the  contortions  and  stiffness 
of  death,  were  drawn  out  by  hooked  stakes  secured 
through  the  main  sinew  of  the  neck ;  a  rude  song, 
with  extemporary  words,  being  chanted  the  while. 

"  Vultures  hovered  overhead  in  anxious  expecta- 
tion of  a  feast ;  and  Moseleli,  who  received  us  civ- 
illy and  shook  hands  with  us,  sat  in  his  leopard-skin 
caross  upon  a  dead  quagga,  receiving  the  congratu- 
lations of  his  courtiers,  for  this  flesh  is  a  very  favor- 
ite food  with  them.  His  appearance  was  mild,  but 
undignified.  We  were  in  great  luck  to  witness  this 
sight,  since  it  had  been  a  royal  hunt,  such  as  the 
Highlanders  practised  of  yore  for  the  amusement 
of  their  chieftains.  A  large  extent  of  country  is 
encircled  by  men  on  these  occasions,  who,  narrowing 
to  a  centre,  drive  all  the  game  enclosed  within  their 
ranks  to  the  desired  point.  I  counted  twenty  quag- 
gas as  they  were  being  extracted  from  one  pit,  not 
more  than  ten  feet  square  and  six  feet  deep." 

This  is  slaughter  upon  a  large  scale:  yet  the 
hunting  of  savages,  however  destructive,  does  not 
seem  to  diminish  the  game  or  scare  it  from  its 
haunts,  still  less  to  extinguish  races.  The  Euro- 
pean frontier  settler  never  destroys  upon  this  scale. 
Yet  the  axe,  the  plough,  and  the  rifle,  drive  away 
the  herds  of  wild  animals,  or  the  race  perishes  when 
its  retreat  is  cut  off.  Is  it  merely  the  more  deadly 
arms  which  alarm  as  well  as  destroy  ?  or  is  it  that 
the  principle  of  wildness  cannot  coexist  with  that  of 
civilization  ? 

The  following  gives  an  idea  of  the  sufferings  of 
animals  in  that  parched  country  from  want  of 
water ;  and  of  men  too,  if  they  do  not  adopt  the 
precaution  of  carrying  it  with  them. 

"Eight  hours'  journeying  through  deep  sand, 
on  a  dead  level,  knocked  up  the  oxen,  without  our 
finding  water :  they  refused  to  eat,  and  only  tired 
themselves  by  wandering  about ;  so  we  fastened 
them  up  to  the  wagons,  and  of  necessity  waited 
the  night.  On  the  next  morning,  crawling  feebly 
along  with  the  wearied  teams,  we  came  to  some 
round  deep  holes,  containing  an  immense  quantity 
of  mud,  but  very  little  water.  These  are  situated 
in  a  grassy  hollow  encircled  by  bush  and  formed  the 
rite  of  a  Bawangketsi  village.  •         •        • 


"  Numerous  trees,  cut  down  and  hacked  about, 
and  some  old  pit-falls,  were  the  only  vestiges  of  the 
village  except  the  wells. 

"  A  trench  was  dug ;  the  oxen  and  horses  crowd- 
ing about  us  from  the  smell  of  the  water,  which 
they  were  so  terribly  in  want  of,  but  could  not 
reach ;  and,  baling  with  some  tin  buckets,  we  gave 
each  enough  to  keep  them  alive ;  driving  them  up 
two  at  a  time.  Their  eyes  had  a  glazed  look  from 
anguish ;  and  it  was  distressing  to  ration  the  poor 
creatures,  though  at  the  same  time  wholly  indispen- 
sable. 

"  Knowing  that  these  wells  must  once  have  sup- 
plied water  to  numbers  of  men  and  cattle,  we  set 
all  the  Bechunas  present  to  work  with  ropes,  spades, 
and  buckets,  to  clear  out  the  mud,  promising  them 
a  reward  of  beads  ;  by  which  means  an  abundant 
supply  of  pure  water,  very  slightly  impregnated 
with  sulphur,  rose  to  a  depth  of  four  feet  and  up- 
wards, a  quantity  more  than  adequate  to  satisfy  all 
our  wants." 

THE  WOUNDED   BUFFALO. 

"  Frolic  left  us  seated  by  the  fire,  and  climbed  the 
hill-side ;  whence  he  espied  a  small  herd  of  buf- 
faloes in  the  thorns  below  him,  and,  quickly  de- 
scending, informed  us  of  the  fact.  Under  his  guid- 
ance, we  proceeded  cautiously  to  leeward,  and 
found  about  twenty  buffaloes  lazily  eating  towards 
the  water:  their  bodies  were  plastered  with  the 
mud  in  which  they  had  been  rolling — some  looking 
half-red,  others  yellow,  and  others  gray,  according 
to  the  different  natures  of  the  soil  where  their  baths 
had  been.  We  were  within  eighty  yards,  hut 
having  little  shelter,  were  obliged  to  wait  for  betteT 
ground.  At  last  we  fired  a  volley  from  the  dry 
banks  of  a  periodical  stream,  and  wounded  our 
game;  but  they  dived  into  some  bushes,  and, 
according  to  a  maxim  well  known  to  sportsmen 
here,  •  never  follow  a  wounded  buffalo,'  we  left 
them,  and  pursued  the  main  body  from  which  they 
had  separated.  There  were  no  trees  of  any  size 
which  we  could  climb,  excepting  a  few  small  vait- 
a-btt  thorn  trees,  which  tore  our  clothes  in  shreds. 
Balanced  on  the  low  boughs  of  one  of  these,  I 
struck  another  bull ;  which  ran  towards  the  report, 
his  ears  outstretched,  his  eyes  moving  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  his  nose  carried  in  a  right  line  with  the 
head,  evidently  bent  upon  revenge  :  he  passed  with- 
in thirty  yards  of  me,  and  was  lost  in  the  bush. 
Descending  from  my  frail  perch.  Frolic  again  dis- 
covered this  buffalo  standing  among  some  small 
thick  bushes,  which  nearly  hid  him  from  view ;  his 
head  was  lowered,  not  a  muscle  of  his  body  moved. 
and  he  was,  without  doubt,  listening  intently.  ^  e 
crept  noiselessly  to  a  bush,  and,  some  twigs  inter- 
vening between  his  shoulder  and  the  line  of  aim- 1 
fired  through  them,  and  again  had  the  satisfaction 
of  hearing  the  ball  tell.  The  huge  brute  ran  for- 
wards up  the  wind,  fortunately  not  in  our  direction. 
and  stood  still  again.  No  good  screen  bciug  near, 
and  his  nose  facing  our  way,  prudence  bade  ub  wait 
patiently  for  a  change  in  the  state  of  affairs.  Pres- 
ently he  lay  gently  down ;  and,  knowing  that  buf- 
faloes are  exceedingly  cunning,  and  will  adopt  this 
plan  merely  to  escape  notice  and  entrap  their  perse- 
cutors, we  drew  near  with  great  caution.  I  ajjam 
fired  through  his  shoulder ;  and,  concluding  from 
his  not  attempting  to  rise  that  he  was  helpless.  *e 
walked  close  up  to  him,  and  never  can  the  scene 
which  followed  be  erased  from  my  memory.  Turn- 
ing his  ponderous  head  round,  his  eye  caught  our 
figures :  I  fired  the  second  barrel  of  ray  rifle  behind 
his  horns,  but  it  did  not  reach  the  brain.    I*13 
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rounds  gave  him  some  difficulty  in  getting  up; 
which  just  afforded  Monypenny  and  myself  time  to 
ttuconce  ourselves  behind  the  slender  shrubs  that 
?rew  round  the  spot,  while  Frolic  unwisely  took  to 
&l*  heels.  The  buffalo  saw  him ;  and,  uttering  a 
ciDUnued  unearthly  noise,  between  a  grunt  and  a 
Hiow,  advanced  at  a  pace  at  which  these  unwieldy 
ov.it  ures  are  rarely  seen  to  run,  unless  stirred  by 
revenge. 

ik  Crashing  through  the  low  bushes,  as  if  they 
were  stubble,  he  passed  me,  but  charged  quite  over 
Munypenny'a  lurking-place ;  who  aimed  at  him  as 
he  came  on,  and  lodged  the  ball  in  the  rocky  mass 
ot  horn  above  his  head.  The  buffalo  was  so  near 
at  the  time  of  his  firing,  that  the  horns  struck  the 
cun-barrels  at  the  next  instant ;  but,  whether  the 
rtiu*e  and  smoke  confused  the  animal,  or  he  was 
jorually  stunned  by  the  bullet,  he  missed  my  friend, 
.jid  continued  his  pursuit  of  Frolic.  It  is  impossible 
Uj  tit-scribe  what  were  our  sensations  at  this  time  : 
though  all  the  incidents  here  related  occupied  but  a 
very  little  while,  there  was  sufficient  time  to  reflect 
on  md  realize  the  greatness  of  our  danger. 

"  Frolic  dodged  the  enraged  and  terrific-looking 
brute  round  the  bushes ;  but  through  these  slight 
^blades  he  dashed  with  ease,  and  gained  ground 
rabidly.  Speechless  we  watched  the  chase  ;  and 
ta  the  awful  moment,  regardless  of  concealment, 
&xk1  op,  and  saw  the  buffalo  overtake  his  victim 
ind  knock  him  down.  At  this  crisis,  my  friend 
cred  his  second  barrel  into  the  beast ;  which  gave 
Frolic  one  or  two  blows  with  his  fore-feet,  and 
polling  his  nose  under  endeavored  to  toss  him :  but 
iue  Hottentot,  aware  of  this,  lay  with  much  presence 
oi'mind  perfectly  still. 

"Monypenny  now  shouted  to  me,  '  The  buffalo 
i»  coming  !'  and,  in  darting  round  a  bush,  I  stum- 
bled on  my  rifle,  cutting  my  knee  very  badly.  This 
f<rnved  a  false  alarm,  and  directly  after  the  buffalo 
fill  dead  by  Frolic ;  who  then  rose  and  limped  to- 
wards us.  He  was  much  hurt,  and  a  powder-flask 
wbch  lay  in  his  game-bag  was  stamped  flat.  The 
buffalo  was  too  weak  to  use  his  full  strength  upon 
lum,  having  probably  exhausted  all  his  remaining 
eoerpy  in  the  chase;  otherwise  the  Hottentot 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  killed  ;  since  a  man 
U  safer  even  under  the  paws  of  a  wounded  lion  than 
under  the  head  of  an  infuriated  buffalo." 

▲  HOTTENTOT  PIOHT. 

A  great  uproar,  at  the  time  when  the  oxen 
w»?e  being  secured  to  the  wagons  for  their  night's 
r-<i.  drew  us  from  the  tent  where  we  were  seated ; 
rnd  there,  to  our  surprise,  we  beheld  a  furious  en- 
<'"tinLcr  between  the  two  drivers,  Piet  and  Lewis. 
There  had  long  been  a  feeling  of  resentment  and 
j'llousy  smouldering  in  their  breasts,  originating 
n  Piet's  being  a  sort  of  head-man,  and  receiving 
'lightly  higher  wages.  This  being  a  fair  illustra- 
tion of  the  Hottentot  combats  which  not  unfre- 
q-iently  disgrace  the  streets  of  Graham's  Town, 
raay  be  worth  describing.  Grasping  hold  of  each 
fiber's  shoulders,  they  butted  with  their  heads, 
(Lttavoring  by  superior  quickness  to  bring  the 
rrown  of  the  head  against  their  antagonist's  nose ; 
Liking  violently,  yelling,  separating  for  a  few  mo- 
Aents,  and  titillating  each  other's  pericrania  with 
joke-keyB,  sticks,  or  anything  they  could  lay  hands 
<<n,  then  closing  with  redoubled  ferocity,  as  if  death 
aioae  should  part  them. 

**  Their  shirts  fell  from  their  persons  in  strips, 
wd  blood  flowed  copiously.  At  length  Piet  was 
■tanned  by  a  blow,  and  fell ;  when  Lewis  com- 


menced an  oration  over  him.  All  this  occupied 
but  a  few  minutes ;  and  our  efforts  to  stop  the  fight 
at  once  were  ineffectual ;  for,  exasperated  by  mutual 
reproaches,  with  passions  that  never  knew  restraint 
and  had  now  full  scope  given  them,  they  were  as 
frantic  as  madmen,  and,  by  every  angry  gesture 
and  word,  testified  their  unmitigated  hatred  of  each 
other ;  their  mouths  foaming  with  rage.  Piet,  re- 
covering from  his  stupor,  rushed  to  the  wagons, 
and,  taking  a  loaded  gun,  was  going  to  settle  the 
question  in  a  very  summary  way ;  upon  which  we 
wrested  it  from  his  hands  and  discharged  it  in  the 
air :  in  the  next  place  we  lashed  him  and  Lewis  to 
the  wagon- wheels  till  their  senses  returned,  where 
for  half-an-hour  they  fought  with  abusive  words. 
Two  days  had  barely  elapsed  before  these  men  were 
seemingly  as  good  friends  as  they  ever  were." 


"  THE  NOBLE  SAVAGE1' 


AT  HOME. 


"  The  tent  was  soon  crowded  to  suffocation,  many 
creeping  under  the  wagons  to  get  a  peep  at  us. 
They  readily  comprehended  pictures,  and  talked 
vehemently  about  them,  especially  one  of  a  Mata- 
bili  warrior,  in  Major  Harris*  work:  they  were 
also  very  eager  and  clamorous  to  see  the  portrait  of 
the  redoubted  Moselekatze,  their  dreaded  foe.  Many 
of  this  tyrant's  warriors,  knowing  that  death  await- 
ed them  on  their  return  from  an  unsuccessful  en- 
gagement, have  deserted  their  chief,  and  been  en- 
listed into  other  tribes  :  one  of  these  men  now  acted 
as  our  interpreter,  speaking  to  us  through  Kiveit, 
who  was  conversant  with  the  Matabili  language. 
Sichele  [the  chief]  overhauled  all  our  guns,  and, 
selecting  Bain's  monster  of  four  to  the  pound,  de- 
sired to  purchase  it.  In  vain  was  he  told  that  the 
piece  was  on  the  percussion  principle,  while  a  flint 
gun  of  the  rudest  construction  was  the  only  kind  he 
had  ever  before  seen  or  used.  He  insisted  on  try- 
ing it;  and  the  gun  was  purposely  over-loaded, 
that  he  might  relinquish  his  attempt  to  buy  it. 
Sitting  down,  he  took  a  deliberate  shot  at  an  ant- 
hill, and  hit  it ;  a  token  of  skill  which  his  tribe 
greeted  with  loud  acclamation.  His  shoulder  had 
received  a  severe  blow ;  but,  imputing  this  to  the 
strength  of  the  gun,  he  was  the  more  eager  to  ob- 
tain it,  and  departed  very  sulky  at  its  being  denied 
him.         ••••*•• 

"  Another  royal  visit — at  the  termination  of  which 
we  were  congratulating  ourselves,  when  the  whole 
seraglio,  consisting  of  five  queens,  entered  our  tent, 
occupied  every  chair,  and,  with  the  most  unbecom- 
ing effrontery,  began  begging.  We  made  their 
highnesses  many  presents,  and  received  in  exchange 
from  them  some  soiled  bead  bracelets.  One  of  the 
queens,  the  favorite,  and  therefore  the  most  incom- 
moded with  bangles,  beads,  and  finery,  was  a  Man- 
tatee,  and  probably  stolen  property.  Another  of 
them  was  Sobiqua's  the  Bawangketsi  chiefs  queen, 
and  was  forcibly  abstracted  by  Sichele  while  she 
was  on  a  journey:  she,  however,  looked  very 
happy. 

"  Shirts,  stockings,  trousers,  and  coats,  have  been 
given  to  Sichele,  to  rid  ourselves  of  his  importu- 
nity ;  which  he  will  wear  merely  from  vanity,  to 
his  own  great  discomfort,  and  to  the  detraction  of 
his  really  fine  appearance  in  native  costume. 

"  Bain  and  myself  having  been  politely  requested 
to  visit  his  majesty  in  his  royal  residence,  we  pro- 
ceeded thither,  and  found  him  seated  on  the  ground 
in  his  cotla,  or  public  court,  with  a  queen  reclining 
near  him  on  an  ox-hide.  Aware  that  we  were  not 
accustomed  to  this  mode  of  sitting,  they  with  great 
courtesy  handed  to  me  an  inverted  bowl,  and  a 
wooden  pillow  to  Bain. 
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Many  wood-cuts  are  inserted  in  the  page — portraits 
of  game,  with  a  few  sketches  of  wild  men ;  and  if 
these  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Methuen,  they  show  that 
he  can  handle  the  pencil  as  well  as  the  pen,  or  bet- 
ter. The  horns  and  heads  of  the  animals  are  full 
of  character :  the  two  drunken  Hottentots,  at  pp. 
84 — 25,  have  life  and  action  as  well,  especially  the 
black  bacchante  with  her  pipe. 


From  the  Britannia. 
MONTE  VIDEO  AND   BUENOS   AYRES. 

As  an  attempt  is  now  in  progress  to  navigate 
the  River  Parana,  and  to  make  a  commercial  set- 
tlement at  Corrientes,  we  are  induced  to  publish 
the  subjoined  narrative  of  a  passage  up  the  river, 
with  a  description  of  its  shores.  The  writer  had 
fair  opportunities  of  observation.  His  letter  will 
increase  the  surprise  felt  that  the  war  should  be 
suffered  to  linger  on  in  such  a  miserable  state. 
England  ought  certainly  to  interfere  decisively,  if 
she  interferes  at  all,  and  either  leave  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Monte  Video  to  settle  their  affairs  as  they 
please,  or  to  assemble  such  a  force  as  will  make 
her  mediation  respected.  At  present  we  are  only 
wasting  the  lives  of  our  officers  and  men  in  a 
wretched  squabble  with  a  cruel  barbarian.  We 
commence  the  narrative  with  the  writer's  depart- 
ure from  Monte  Video,  where  he  is  at  present  re- 
siding : — 

Monte  Video,  May  14,  1846. 

On  the  4th  of  February  we  left  Monte  Video  for 
Corrientes.  The  next  day  we  passed  Buenos 
Ayres ;  a  very  fine  town,  I  should  think  from  what 
could  be  seen  of  it.  I  counted  no  less,  I  think, 
than  seven  handsome  church  towers ;  '  and  the 
houses,  and  general  appearance  of  the  country, 
showed  that  it  well  deserved  its  name. 

On  the  7th  we  passed  Martin  Garcia,  and  en- 
tered the  Parana.  The  entrance  is  very  narrow, 
water  deep,  current  running  down  strong,  and  the 
banks  low,  marshy,  and  very  luxuriant.  This  was 
the  general  appearance  of  the  river  uptoObligado, 
where  the  batteries  were  knocked  on  the  head  in 
November  last,  in  spite  of  the  heroic  resistance  of 
the  Argentines  (as  the  Buenos  Ayrean  newspapers 
say)  against  the  combined  naval  power  of  England 
and  Irance.  Poor  devils !  they  fought  for  their 
lives,  for  they  knew  full  well  that  if  they  did  not 
fight,  their  throats  would  be  in  certain  jeopardy, 
as  was  proved  by  the  cavalry  cutting  the  throats 
of  some  two  hundred  who  would  not  return  to  the 
batteries. 

We  arrived  at  Obligado  on  the  8th,  and  on  the 
11th  reached  the  Basada  of  Santa  Fe\  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  banks  of  the  river  and  the  country 
in  general  improve  very  much  indeed,  after  leav- 
ing Obligado.  When  I  say  the  banks,  I  mean  only 
the  left  bank,  going  up,  because  the  river  here 
widens  so  much  and  becomes  studded  with  so 
many  islands  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  both  sides 
at  once.  On  the  one  hand  you  have  fine  bold 
heights,  covered  in  some  places,  a  short  way  in- 
land, with  luxuriant  trees  and  flowers  of  every  de- 
scription ;  and  on  the  other  a  low,  marshy,  luxuri- 
ant, little  island,  with  trees  so  thick  on  it  that  you 
cannot  see  above  a  few  feet  inland.  Thousands  of 
birds,  of  various  kinds,  with  a  few  country  tigers, 
are  seen  in  these  islands.  In  going  up  the  Basada 
you  pass  the  enemy's  batteries ;  when  we  went  by 
he  had  only  a  battery  of  four  guns  ( 18-pounders,  I 
think)  at  the  Bocca  de  Tonelero,  with  which  he 


peppered  us  for  half  an  honr,  when  we  got  out  of 
range. 

The  next  day  we  passed  the  small  town  of  Ro- . 
sario  and  the  heights  of  San  Lorenzo,  where  a 
large  body  of  cavalry  came  down  and  fired  at  ns 
with  musketry — the  passage  of  the  river  being  so 
narrow  here  that  you  pass  within  musket-shut. 
We  allowed  them  to  come  down,  and  then  dis- 
persed them  with  a  few  shell  and  congreve  rock- 
ets, the  latter  knocking  them  over  wholesale. 
Just  before  you  arrive  at  the  Basada,  you  pass  ilie 
most  beautiful  spot  in  the  whole  river,  (as  far  as 
Corrientes,)  called  the  Tentagarda  :  the  name,  lit- 
erally translated,  I  believe,  means  the  "  fat  rich 
point.'*  I  ought  here  to  mention  that  the  passage 
of  the  river  from  San  Lorenzo  leads  you  over  by 
degrees  to  the  right-hand  bank,  (going  up,)  which 
bank  you  keep  up  to  Corrientes.  The  Tenta- 
garda is  therefore  on  the  right  bank,  and  a  most 
rich,  luxuriant  spot  it  is — very  high  bold  cliffs  run- 
ning out  to  an  abrupt  point,  forming  in  its  way  out 
a  ridge  of  hills  covered  literally  with  the  most  lux- 
uriant dark  green  woods,  while  down  the  sides  the 
bright  colors  of  the  beautiful  wild  flowers  really 
presented  a  most  enchanting  contrast.  This  is  but 
a  poor  description  of  this  lovely  spot ;  to  feel  all  its 
magnificent  natural  beauties,  you  must  be  passing 
up  the  river  some  fine  morning  shortly  after  sun- 
rise, or  coming  down  at  sunset,  both  of  which  have 
fallen  to  my  happy  lot.  At  the  Basada  you  can 
just  see  the  town  of  Santa  F6  over  the  hills.  The 
scenery  is  very  pretty  indeed,  very  rich,  and,  as 
usual,  most  luxuriant.  We  saw  an  immense  flight 
of  locusts  about  here  :  at  first  sight  in  the  distance 
we  took  it  for  the  smoke  of  some  great  fire,  or  of  a 
steamer ;  the  cloud  was  very  thick,  and  stretched 
away  for  at  least  three  miles.  You  have  no  idea 
of  the  myriads  upon  myriads  of  them.  As  we 
neared  the  cloud,  we  found  an  under  flight  of  them 
only  a  few  feet  off  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  was 
low  here;  these  rose  and  joined  the  others,  and 
really  I  could  never  have  conceived  that  such  an 
immense  number  existed.  The  sky  was  perfectly 
darkened  for  more  than  a  mile  high,  a  mile  broad, 
and  at  least  four  miles  in  length.  This  is  not  the 
slightest  exaggeration,  I  assure  you ;  it  was  the 
opinion  of  all  on  board ;  indeed,  some  said  seven 
miles  long,  but  I  have  taken  the  smallest  length  for 
fear  of  going  out  of  bounds. 

Nothing  of  any  note  occurred  on  our  passage 
further.  The  scenery  in  some  places  was  really 
grand— cliffs  of  about  one  hundred  feet  high,  cov- 
ered as  usual  with  most  luxuriant  woods  and  flow- 
ers. We  did  not  see  a  soul,  save  three  Guachos 
and  a  woman  on  horseback,  (riding  in  the  male 
fashion,  which  is  the  custom  in  this  country  for 
the  women  of  the  lower  classes,)  all  the  way  from 
San  Lorenzo  to  the  village  of  Goya,  where  we  ar- 
rived on  the  17th  of  February.  Here  we  saw  a 
wretched  village,  some  black  people  and  some 
Guachos.  The  enemy's  troops  being  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, we  could  not  land.  Before  coming  to  Goya 
we  saw  several  times  immense  troops  of  wild  horses 
coming  down  to  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  to  have  a  look 
at  us,  toiling  and  puffing  away  against  a  current  of 
five  miles  an  hour.  We  saw  also  thousands  of  wild 
fowl :  the  river  abounds  in  wild  fowl  and  fish ;  the 
land  abounds  in  game  of  every  description,  from  an 
ostrich  to  a  cock-sparrow,  or  from  a  tiger  to  a  wa- 
ter-rat. 

On  the  19th  we  were  hard  and  fast  on  a  sand- 
bank, a  little  below  the  small  town  of  Bella  Vista, 
in  the  Correntino  territory,  and  about  eighty  miles 
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by  water  from  Corrientes.    We  remained  stuck  in 

lie  mud  here  for  three  whole  days  and  nights,  and 
t!  Utf ,  happy  hour !  off  the  old  ship  came  of  her 
0*0  accord,  as  if  she  despised  all  our  puerile  en- 
drarors  to  move  her,  and  intended  to  show  us  that 
she  only  moved  when  she  pleased. 

While  we  were  on  shore,  the  commandant  of 
rV!!i  Vista,  a  Senhor  Sal  is,  came  on  hoard  to 

ft-r  us  any  assistance  in  his  power,  which  was 
%erv  kind.  He  was  a  nice  old  fellow,  but  wanted 
soaving  terribly,  and  his  face  looked  (as  well  as 
<ho  races  of  all  his  companions)  as  if  it  had  not 
Tade  the  acquaintance  of  soap  and  water  for 
s^roe  time,  but  we  overlooked  all  this  in  our  ad- 
miration of  the  old  fellow's  kindness,  who  gave 
ls  the  most  pressing  invitation  to  come  and  see 
tun. 

The  despatches  having  been  sent  by  one  of  our 
V'jtenants  overland  to  Corrientes  to  Captain  Ho- 
tiiam,  (who  was  living  on  shore  there,  waiting  for 
a*  to  come  up  for  him,)  we  remained  at  anchor  off 
Bella  Vista  till  his  return  on  the  22d.  Every  one 
went  on  shore  on  the  21st  except  myself,  who, 
fn>m  indigestion,  remained  on  board.  Old  Salis 
treated  them  very  well,  gave  them  horses  and  a 
?ood  dinner,  and  ended  by  offering  one  of  our  fel- 
lows (who  had  captivated  the  old  gentleman,  I 
tappose)  his  daughter  in  marriage,  with  5,000 
head  of  cattle  as  a  marriage  portion.  The  offer 
wis  politely  refused,  the  midshipman  informing 
tie  old  gentleman  that  his  views  did  not  tend  to- 
wards the  matrimonial  state  at  that  time.  I  had 
vvhed,  if  it  were  possible,  to  have  gone  up  to  Cor- 
rientes, but  it  was  not  to  be  managed.  One  who 
did  so,  however,  told  me  a  little  about  the  country 
vhieh  he  rode  through.  It  is  very  woody  and 
toy  luxuriant  indeed,  abounding  in  game,  wild 
torses  and  cattle,  and  almost  every  minor  species 
of  animal  that  you  can  name.  He  saw  no  signs 
of  cultivation  whatever,  though  he  passed  some 
£oe  country  houses.  The  war  has  put  a  stop  to 
all  agriculture  for  the  present,  the  people  having 
leti  the  country  and  gone  to  reside  in  the  towns  or 
TiHiees  for  safety.  In  one  place  he  had  to  wade 
through  a  swamp  for  ten  miles ;  one  horse  gave 
up  and  was  left  to  die,  the  Guachos  he  had  with 
him  catching  a  fresh  horse.  Every  ten  miles  or 
to  the  Guachos  lassoed  fresh  horses,  and  on  they 
went  full  gallop.  He  accomplished  the  120  miles 
in  fourteen  hours,  which  was  good  riding  for  an 
Englishman.  The  Guachos  ride  150  miles  in  twen- 
ty-four hoars,  and  on  extraordinary  occasions,  when 
ereat  haste  is  required,  they  do  200.  The  horses 
were  very  inferior  indeed,  nothing  to  be  compared 
tu  our  own  in  point  of  speed,  mettle,  or  strength, 
or  beauty  either. 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th  we  anchored  off  a 
beautiful  spot  just  at  sunset.  The  fine,  dark,  bold 
<m$s  with  the  wild,  uncultivated  woods  and  flowers 
growing  down  over  them  to  the  water's  edge, 
wrongly  reminded  me  of  Mount  Edgecumbe. 

The  next  day  we  arrived  off  Corrientes,  which, 
from  what  we  could  see  of  it,  seemed  a  pretty  little 
place.  The  inhabitants  turned  out  in  great  num- 
h?rs  to  see  us  come  in,  and  I  hope  they  were  grati- 
fied. The  women  came  off  to  see  the  ship  in  great 
o'j inhere  after  the  second  evening,  and  we  showed 
them  great  attention,  which  pleased  them  much ; 
»  much  so  that  every  evening  afterwards  we  were 
crowded  with  the  ladies  of  Corrientes.  We  then 
»wd  to  take  them  on  shore  and  go  the  rounds  of 
tMr  houses.  They  were  very  kind  and  hospita- 
Ue  to  us.   They  are  not  pretty  as  a  whole,  though 


their -figures  are  very  good.  They  wear  no  stays. 
Robertson,  in  his  work  on  Paraguay,  speaks  very 
highly  of  the  beauty  of  the  ladies  of  Corrientes  ; 
but  certainly  I  was  greatly  disappointed,  and  so 
was  every  one  else.  As  to  the  town,  I  was  very 
much  disappointed  in  that  also.  If  you  can  imag- 
ine some  dozen  streets  of  mud  houses,  with  here 
and  there  a  brick  dwelling — some  few  streets  of 
brick  houses — three  or  four  larger  stone  buildings, 
with  only  the  ground  floor,  (all  the  houses  are  the 
same ;)  a  large  square  with  a  cathedral  in  it,  with 
the  body  of  the  church  on  one  side  and  the  tower 
on  the  other,  (an  odd  way,  by  the  bye,  of  building 
a  cathedral,)  a  large  stone  building,  the  prison,  on 
the  third  side,  and  a  few  mud  huts  enclosed  in  a 
cutthroat-looking,  long  dead  wall,  taking  up  the 
fourth — a  few  houses  scattered  just  outside  the 
town  as  a  suburb,  a  number  of  beautiful  trees  on 
the  right ;  roads  that  would  break  M' Adam's  heart 
to  look  at,  composed  of  saod,  and  huge  wheel  ruts 
rising  in  some  places  very  suddenly,  and  in  others 
equalling  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  for  the  abruptness 
with  which  they  depart  from  the  level  line — three 
or  four  glass  lamps  to  each  street,  each  lamp  con- 
taining a  solitary  tallow  candle — and  a  number  of 
uncomfortable-looking  green  fields  in  the  midst  of 
the  town  ; — imagine  all  these  things,  and  you  have 
Corrientes  to  a  nicety. 

I  walked  one  day  some  seven  miles  out  in  the 
country ;  it  was  very  flat  and  unprofitable — no 
scenery  whatever.  One  thing  I  noticed :  the  wo- 
men of  the  huts,  and  the  men  too,  were  far  superior 
in  personal  beauty  to  the  richer  classes.  I  have 
since  been  told  that  it  is  the  same  here ;  the  poorer 
people,  men  and  women,  being  far  better  looking 
than  the  richer  community.  This  is  all  I  can  say 
of  Corrientes.  The  manners  of  the  people  are  very 
free ;  it  is  the  same  at  Monte  Video  and  at  Buenos 
Ayres. 

I  have  been  told  one  thing,  relative  to  the  river, 
I  have  not  yet  mentioned.  From  the  immense 
quantity  of  sarsaparilla  which  grows  on  the  banks, 
the  waters  below  the  Basada  have  become  strongly- 
impregnated,  so  much  so  that  invalids  in  time 
of  peace  come  up  to  drink  the  waters  for  the 
benefit  of  their  health.  This,  I  think,  is  a  curious 
fact. 

During  our  stay  at  Corrientes  (of  five  days)  sev- 
eral of  the  convoy  arrived,  but  others  yet  remained 
some  hundred  miles  down  the  river.  I  should  im- 
agine that  this  mercantile  speculation  will  turn  out  a 
regular  failure.  There  is  little  or  no  money  in  the 
country.  The  women  do  all  the  work  that  is  re- 
quired, both  for  themselves  and  the  men ;  and  the 
men  are  too  lazy  by  far  to  care  about  business ;  be- 
sides, when  people  come  to  consider  the  difficulties- 
attendant  on  a  voyage  up  the  Parana  to  Paraguay 
or  Corrientes,  viz.,  that  the  current  is  always- 
against  vessels  going  up  at  the  rate  of four  miles  an 
hour,  the  intricate  passages  up  the  river  winding 
first  one  way  and  then  another,  so  that  the  wind, 
which  is  fair  at  San  Lorenzo,  for  instance,  becomes 
dead  foul  two  miles  beyond  it ;  the  numerous  sand- 
banks, which  are  continually  shifting  their  posi- 
tions, from  the  great  strength  of  the  current,  there- 
by rendering  what  was  a  safe  passage  in  January  a 
mass  of  sand  in  May.  And  then  comes  the  difficul- 
ty of  disposing  of  cargoes.  One  vessel  with  a  cargo 
of  salt,  when  we  were  there,  finding  it  was  impossible 
to  dispose  of  it,  asked  permission  to  throw  it  into  the 
river,  which  was  refused,  and  she  at  last  got  rid  of 
it  by  presenting  it  to  the  government.  Some  of 
the  vessels  were  at  anchor  for  three  weeks  at  a 
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time,  waiting  for  a  fair  wind.  When  all  this  is 
considered,  I  think  the  attempt  at  trade  will  be 
given  over.  The  difficulties  could  be  overcome  by 
steam-tugs ;  but  where  are  the  coals  to  come  from  ? 
This  is  but  a  meagre  description  of  the  Parana  and 
Corrientes,  but  it  may  serve  to  amuse  you. 

Monte  Video,  May  17. 

The  news  from  the  Parana  of  late  is  bad.  One 
or  two  occurrences  have  taken  place  since  I  was  up 
there  that  are  rather  distressing,  in  more  points 
than  one.  General  Paz,  whom  you  know  had  com- 
mand of  the  combined  Corrientino  and  Paraguayan 
army,  has  had  some  disagreement  with  the  Cor- 
rientino government.  Pending  the  dispute,  he  sent 
six  hundred  of  his  troops  to  support  his  party 
against  that  of  the  government,  while  the  govern- 
ment party  managed,  without  his  knowledge,  to 
get  an  equal  number  or  so  to  desert  him,  and  to 
come  to  Corrientes  to  help  them,  which  they  did. 
I  cannot  give  you  the  particulars  of  the  affair,  as  I 
have  seen  no  papers  of  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  sub- 
ject; at  all  events,  affaire  are  in  such  confusion 
that  Captain  Hotham,  the  senior  officer  in  the  Pa- 
rena,  has  gone  up  to  Corrientes  again,  to  see  if  he 
can  manage  affairs.  It  is  very  much  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  succeed,  for  Paz  is  the  only  man  out 
here  fit  to  command  an  army.  It  is  reported,  like- 
wise, that  the  Paraguayan  government  intends  to 
withdraw  its  army,  and  to  make  peace  with  Rosas. 
I  am  afraid  that  that  cut-throat  villain  will  carry  all 
before  him  yet,  as  far  as  armies  and  fighting  on 
shore  goes. 

The  next  piece  of  intelligence  that  I  shall  give 
you  is  rather  worse  than  the  last.  Lieutenant 
Charles  Fegan,  in  command  of  the  captured 
schooner  Obligado,  tender  to  the  Gorgon  was  com- 
ing down  the  river  from  the  fiasada  with  despatches 
for  the  admiral  at  Monte  Video,  under  orders  from 
Captain  Hotham  to  navigate  only  at  night,  until  he 
had  passed  the  batteries  and  considered  himself  out 
of  danger.  It  is  astonishing  how  very  unfortunate 
some  affairs  turn  out.  He  got  safe  down  to  the 
enemy's  position  at  San  Lorenzo  by  the  morning 
of  the  18th  of  April,  intending  to  pass  the  batteries 
that  night.  When  the  night  came  on  he  got  under 
way,  and  had  just  arrived  opposite  the  extreme  left 
of  the  enemy's  position,  when  the  vessel  ran  hard 
and  fast  on  a  sandbank.  Here  was  a  pleasant  sit- 
uation !  Every  endeavor  was  made  that  was  pos- 
sible to  get  the  vessel  off,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  and 
the  daybreak  of  the  19th  found  her  in  this  most  un- 
fortunate position.  The  enemy  immediately  brought 
a  field-piece  down,  and  commenced  firing  at  her  : 
the  second  shot  told,  going  right  through  her,  as 
did  every  succeeding  one.  Lieutenant  Fegan, 
under  these  distressing  circumstances,  being  per- 
fectly unable  to  return  the  fire,  and  seeing  the  con- 
sequent destruction  of  the  vessel  and  crew  if  he  re- 
mained in  her,  decided  upon  deserting  her,  which 
he  immediately  did,  taking  with  him  the  most  im- 
portant despatches.  He  escaped  with  the  crew  up 
the  river  again  in  an  open  boat.  Nothing  has  since 
been  heard  of  him :  report  says  he  was  dangerous- 
ly wounded,  but  nothing  official  is  yet  known.  He 
left  behind  him  in  the  ObUgado  several  private  let- 
ters, a  letter  on  service,  and  the  mail-bags  of  the 
Gorgon  and  Firebrand.  The  enemy  have  made  a 
very  loud  crow  about  this  affair ;  the  British  Packet 
has  published  some  of  the  captured  private  letters, 
&c,  &c.  One  cannot  yet  hazard  an  opinion  on  the 
conduct  of  Lieutenant  Fegan,  as  only  the  enemy's 


side  of  the  question  is  known,  which  of  course  is  not 
to  be  depended  on. 

I  now  come  to  the  most  distressing  part  of  the 
Parana  intelligence.  Mr.  William  Wardlaw,  mate 
of  her  majesty's  brig  Racer,  has  been  most  barbar- 
ously and  inhumanly  murdered  while  under  the 
protection  of  a  flag  of  truce,  a  protection  that  by 
every  civilized  government  existing  is  always  re- 
cognized. The  particulars  of  the  case  are  these : 
— Mr.  Wardlaw  was  proceeding  along  the  coas* 
near  a  place  called  the  Atalaya,  not  very  dis- 
tant from  Buenos  Ayres,  (for  the  Racer  is  one  of 
the  blockading  vessels,)  in  charge  of  the  pinnace, 
on  particular  service,  when  the  boat  suddenly  ran 
on  a  sandbank  which  ran  out  from  the  mainland. 
From  going  at  a  great  speed  the  boat  ran  very  far 
up  on  the  bank,  and  being  a  heavy  boat  it  was  found 
impossible  to  move  her.  Several  people  in  the 
mean  time  came  down  on  the  beach,  and  told  Ward- 
law  (who  spoke  Spanish)  that  if  he  did  not  imme- 
diately get  off  they  would  fire  at  him.  Wardlaw 
had  a  flag  of  truce  up,  and  asked  permission  to 
come  on  shore,  which  they  granted.  He  then  took 
the  flag  of  truce  with  him,  went  on  shore,  ex- 
plained that  he  was  on  a  peaceable  mission,  and  got 
leave  for  half  an  hour  to  get  his  boat  off.  He  then 
returned  to  the  boat,  and  took  the  requisite  means 
for  getting  her  afloat.  In  the  mean  time  the  people 
had  consulted  together,  and  cried  out  to  Wardlaw 
"  that  they  wished  to  speak  to  him."  The  boat  by 
this  time  being  nearly  afloat,  and  a  large  whaleboat 
of  the  enemy  having  been  perceived  pulling  tip  as 
hard  as  they  could  towards  the  pinnace,  the  boat's 
crew  all  begged  Mr.  Wardlaw  not  to  go;  but 
Wardlaw  was  obstinate,  and  went,  naturally 
enough  confiding  in  the  safety  of  the  flag  of  truce 
which  he  took  with  him.  He  had  hardly  left  the 
boat  when  she  got  clear  of  the  sandbank.  Ward- 
law,  however,  continued  his  course  to  the  shore. 
Immediately  he  set  his  foot  among  the  people  the 
boat's  crew  saw  them  forcibly  take  the  flag  of  truce 
out  of  his  hand,  and  break  the  staflfin  pieces.  Poor 
Wardlaw  at  that  moment  turned  round,  and  sung  out 
to  the  boat's  crew,  "  Give  way  on  board  for  yonr 
lives,  for  I  am  lost ! ' '  The  last  they  saw  of  him  was 
that  he  was  secured,  and  carried  off  as  a  prisoner. 
He  was  never  seen  again.  During  all  this  the  whale- 
boat  had  got  up  within  range  of  the  pinnace ;  and 
the  pinnace,  now  giving  way  as  hard  as  they  could 
to  get  safe  on  board,  finding  it  impossible  to  get  rid 
of  the  whaleboat,  which  was  fast  coming  up  with 
her,  fired  the  boat's  gun,  containing  two  bags  of 
musket  balls,  which  killed  eight  men  in  the  whale- 
boat.  The  boat,  however,  still  continuing  the 
chase,  got  another  dose,  which  killed  three  or  four 
more  ;  and  then  she  turned  back  for  the  shore. 

Wardlaw  had  been  taken  up  to  a  house,  prison- 
er ;  and  when  the  news  came  up  that  the  whale- 
boat's  attempt  to  capture  the  pinnace  had  been  de- 
feated, with  the  loss  of  ten  or  twelve  men,  they  cut 
his  throat  then  and  there,  without  any  trial  or  form 
of  law  whatsoever,  which  was  directly  contrary 
to  the  decree  of  Rosas,  that  ordained  "that  all 
British  or  French  officers  or  men  captured  in  his 
territory  were  to  be  tried  as  pirates." 

Since  the  above  distressing  occurrence,  that  cut- 
throat villain,  Rosas,  has  issued  a  second  decree. 
justifying  and  ordering  the  people  to  treat  all  Brit- 
ish or  French  officers,  or  men,  taken  prisoners  in 
his  territory,  summarily,  as  pirates  and  robbers— 
not  to  try  them  in  any  way  whatever,  but  to  in- 
flict any  punishment  or  torture  they  please.    In 
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plain  words,  to  eat  the  throats  of  every  officer  or 
nun  who  is  unfortunate  enough  to  become  a  pris- 
oner. If  after  this  decree  any  one  is  taken  prisoner, 
depend  upon  h,  whatever  his  rank  may  be,  the  de- 
cree will  be  acted  on  to  the  very  letter.  Rosas  hopes 
by  these  means  to  force  us  to  make  peace ;  but  it 
b  to  be  hoped  that  poor  Wardlaw's  inhuman  mur- 
der will  only  be  the  cause  of  more  powerful  means 
Druig  sent  out  to  coerce  this  brutal  tyrant. 


From  the  Britannia. 
TV  Druidical  Temples  of  the  County  of  Wilts. 
By  the  Rev.  E.  Duke,  M.  A.    Smith,  Compton 
street. 

Ms.  Doke  undertakes  to  settle  a  question  that 
tm  for  ages  perplexed  the  learned,  and  defied 
rational  explanation.  He  conceives  that  he  has 
touod  a  key  to  the  secret  of  those  vast  Druidical 
rraains  in  Wiltshire,  which  undoubtedly  symbol- 
ize the  faith  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  island, 
though  no  satisfactory  solution  of  their  mysteries 
has  yet  been  discovered.  It  would  require  greater 
knowledge  of  the  subject  than  we  can  pretend  to,  to 
tiTuaounoe  a  decided  opinion  on  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Duke's  theory,  but  it  certainly  exhibits  great  sagac- 
ity, and  is  supported  by  a  number  of  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  appears  nat- 
ural to  the  mind  of  man.  The  sun  first  commands 
his  homage,  as  the  parent  of  the  highest  blessings 
ht  enjoys— life,  light,  warmth,  and  fertility.  Wor- 
shippers of  the  sun  have  been  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  earth ;  in  the  extreme  west  and  in  the  extreme 
cast ;  in  the  kingdoms  of  Mexico  and  in  Peru,  as 
veil  as  in  the  great  empires  of  the  old  world.  The 
other  heavenly  bodies  have  commanded  their  share 
of  adoration;  and,  as  their  revolving  motion  was 
watched  by  the  speculative  eyes  of  those  thoughtful 
awn  who  were  set  apart  as  the  interpreters  of  mys- 
fenes  beyond  the  apprehension  of  sense,  a  convic- 
tion was  attained  that  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
planets,  and  the  earth  formed  one  vast  universe, 
having  some  mutual  connection  and  mutual  influ- 
ence. The  wanderers  of  the  desert,  the  navigators 
of  the  ocean,  and  the  shepherds  of  the  plains,  be- 
holding the  unclouded  heavens  spread  above  them 
like  a  magnificent  chart,  traced  by  the  hand  of  Deity, 
must  have  felt,  from  the  first  dawn  of  thought  m 
their  minds,  some  of  those  vague  dreamings  so  finely 
expressed  in  the  verse  of  Byron : — 

"  Ye  stars,  which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven, 
If  in  your  bright  leaves  toe  would  read  the  fate 

Of  men  and  empires,  'tis  to  be  forgiven 
That,  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great, 
Our  destinies  o'erleap  their  mortal  state, 

And  claim  a  kindred  with  you :  for  ye  are 
A  beauty  and  a  mystery,  and  create 

In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from  afar, 

That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life,  have  called  them- 
selves a  star." 

We  have  express  testimony  that  the  Druids  culti- 
vated the  knowledge  of  astronomy  with  gTeat  zeal. 
The  sentence  in  Caesar's  Commentaries  is  decisive 
on  that  point : — "  Multa  prseterea  de  sideribus,  atque 
*#rum  motu%  de  mundi  ac  terrarum  magnitudine  de 
remm  natura,  de  deorura  immortalium  vi  ac  potes- 
-ate  disputant,  et  juventuti  tradant." 

Mr.  Duke  quotes  Pomponius  Mela  to  the  same 
effect : — "  Habent  tamen  et  facundiam  suam  magis- 
trosque  sapientise  Druidas.  Hi  terra  mundique 
magttitudinem  et  formam  motus  cadi  ac  siderum  ac 
quid  Dei  velint  scire  profitentur." 


It  was  natural  that  as  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  became  established  as  a  form  of 
belief,  and  as  their  motions  became  better  known, 
an  attempt  should  be  made  by  vast  monuments  to 
rear  and  perpetuate  an  image  of  the  planetary  sys- 
tem on  the  earth.  This  Mr.  Duke  conceives  was 
the  object  of  all  the  Druidical  temples  in  Wiltshire. 
He  imagines  that  they  were  constructed  to  present 
a!  likeness  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  planets  in 
their  courses,  and  of  the  earth  as  the  centre  of 'the* 
system.  Each  luminary  had  its  temple  for  wor- 
ship, Silbury-hill  being  the  representative  of  the 
earth. 

This  is  the  leading  idea  of  Mr.  Duke's  work. 
The  conception  is  in  itself  grand,  and  fills  the  mind 
with  fine  sentiments  concerning  the  earliest  inhabi- 
tants of  this  island.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree 
irrational  to  suppose  that  those  immense  structures, 
the  remains  of  which  yet  move  our  wonder,  were 
planned  without  an  object.  The  supposition  is  one 
of  those  that  negatives  itself.  Great  labors  wrought 
by  the  free  will  of  a  whole  people  must  have  in 
them  some  idea  to  stimulate  their  enthusiasm,  and 
excite  them  to  continuous  exertion.  And  nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  capable  of  rousing  and  main- 
taining their  energy  than  the  thought  that  they 
were  establishing  a  visible  and  mighty  representa- 
tion of  the  system  of  the  universe,  and  were  erect- 
ing "  houses  of  heaven"  on  the  earth,  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  powers  of  the  sky. 

Mr.  Duke,  early  in  his  volume,  clearly  reveals 
his  ingenious  and  original  , 

THEORY   OF  THE  DRUIDICAL   TEMPLES. 

i 

"  My  hypothesis  then  is  as  follows — that  our 
ingenious  ancestors  portrayed  on  the  Wiltshire 
Downs  a  planetarium  of  stationary  orrery,  if  this 
anachronism  may  be  allowed  me,  located  on  a  me- 
ridional line,  extending  north  and  south  the  length 
of  sixteen  miles ;  that  the  planetary  temples  thus 
located,  seven  in  number,  will,  if  put  into  motion,, 
be  supposed  to  revolve  around  Silbury-hill  as  the 
centre  of  this  grand  astronomical  scheme ;  that  thus 
Saturn,  the  extreme  planet  to  the  south,  would  in. 
his  orbit  describe  a  circle  with  a  diameter  of  thirty- 
two  miles;  that  four  of  these  planetary  temples 
were  constructed  of  stone,  those  of  Venus,  the  Sun, 
the  Moon,  and  Saturn ;  and  the  remaining  three  of 
earth,  those  of  Mercury,  Mars,  and  Jupiter,  resem- 
bling the  *  hill  altars'  of  Holy  Scripture ;  that  the 
Moon  is  represented  as  the  satellite  of  the  Sun,  and, 
passing  round  him  in  an  epicycle,  is  thus  supposed1 
to  make  her  monthly  revolution,  while  the  Sun 
himself  pursues  his  annual  course  in  the  first  and 
nearest  concentric  orbit,  and  is  thus  successively 
surrounded  by  those  also  of  the  planets  Venus, 
Mercury,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn;  that  these 
planetary  temples  were  all  located  at  due  distances 
from  each  other ;  that  the  relative  proportions  of 
those  distances  correspond  with  those  of  the  present 
received  system ;  and  that,  in  three  instances,  the 
sites  of  these  temples  bear  in  their  names  at  this  day 
plain  and  indubitable  record  of  their  primitive  dedi- 
cation. Now,  further,  as  to  the  four  temples  con- 
structed of  stone,  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  they 
consisted  of  a  certain  definite  number  of  stones,  and 
by  an  analysis  of  their  details  1  shall  show  that 
these  details  are  resolvable  into  every  known  astro- 
nomical cycle  of  antiquity,  whilst  the  other  append- 
ages attached  to,  but  not  forming  component  parts 
of,  three  of  such  temples,  are  resolvable  only  into 
numerical  cycles ;  and  that  these  planetary  temples 
taken  synthetically,  and  as  a  whole,  were  intended 
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to  represent  the  magnus  annus,  the  gTeat  year  of 
Plato,  the  cycle  of  cycles,  (well  known  before  the 
days  of  Plato,  but  he,  being  esteemed  the  Solomon 
of  his  age,  this  most  celebrated  of  all  cycles  took  its 
name  from  him,)  when  the  planets,  some  revolving 
faster,  some  slower  in  their  several  courses,  would 
all  simultaneously  arrive  at  the  several  points  from 
whence  they  originally  started,  and  that  then  the 
old  world  would  end,  and  a  new  world  spring  into 
being;. 

"Such  was,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  grand 
astronomical  scheme  that  was  originally  portrayed 
on  the  face  of  this  most  interesting  of  all  counties, 
the  county  of  Wilts,  to  develop  which  at  large  is 
the  task  I  have  set  myself,  and  now  propose  to  en- 
ter on." 

It  is  not  within  our  scope  to  trace,  step  by  step, 
the  various  proofs  collected  and  urged  by  Mr.  Duke, 
in  support  of  his  theory.  Their  value  must  be 
judged  by  an  attentive  examination  of  the  locality ; 
they  seem  to  us  reasonable,  and  are  certainly  wor- 
thy of  attentive  examination.  His  notice  of  the 
distances  of  the  several  temples  is  remarkable,  as 
establishing  a  connection  between 

THE   DRU1DICAL  REMAINS  AND  THE  PLANETARY 

SYSTEM. 

"  I  now  record  the  relative  distances  of  the  va- 
rious temples,  representing  the  orbs  of  the  planets, 
from  the  earth  as  the  centre  of  the  universe.  The 
temples  of  the  sun  and  moon  the  temples  of  Mer- 
cury, Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  are  located 
respectively  at  the  distances  of  1,  3,  4,  6,  9,  16 
miles  from  the  earth.  The  diameter  of  their  re- 
spective orbits  (were  the  members  of  this  vast 
planetarium  not  stationary,  but  capable  of  rotatary 
motion)  would  be,  therefore,  2,  6,  8,  12,  18,  32 
miles.  The  temples  are  all  placed  on  a  right  line, 
due  north  and  south.  As,  therefore,  the  orbit  of 
Saturn  in  this  magnificent  planetarium  will  have  a 
diameter  of  32  miles,  this  is  the  length  of  that 
meridional  line,  on  which  the  temples  are  located, 
the  space  within  which  this  wonderful  work  of  the 
hand  of  man  has  been  performed." 

Mr.  Duke's  belief  in  the  theory  he  has  propound- 
ed is  absolute  and  complete.  At  the  conclusion  of 
his  work  he  speaks  with  confidence  of 

THE  PROOFS   OF   HIS   SYSTEM. 

"  When  I  first  undertook  to  develop  this  theory 
of  the  origin  of  Stonehenge,  and  the  other  ancient 
religious  temples  of  Wilts,  I  saw  those  detached 
and  existing  facts  throughout  its  scope  which 
might  justify  its  submission  to  public  attention ;  but 
I  was  not  aware  of  that  very  full  and  successive 
chain  of  evidences  which  has,  as  it  were,  been  link 
by  link  drawn  forth.  I  can  truly  say  that  in  my 
progress  new  facts  and  arguments  arose  up  in  cor- 
roboration of  its  proof  on  every  side,  at  the  same 
time  that  no  adverse  or  discouraging  argument  oc- 
curred'to  impart  doubt  as  to  its  correctness.  And 
now,  having  closed  at  length  my  attempted  develop- 
ment of  this  wonderful  and  magnificent  scheme,  I 
must  leave  to  the  judgment  of  my  readers  and  the 
literary  world  the  decision  it  shall  please  them  to 
make  concerning  the  result  of  my  labors :  to  them 
I  leave  it  to  determine  whether  any  portion  of  the 
mists  which  have  so  long  enshrouded  these  venera- 
ble monuments  has  been  dispersed,  and  whether 
any  light,  more  copious  than  hitherto,  has  been  let 
in,  to  fall  on  the  dim  history  of  these  primeval  re- 
mains, and  to  bring  forth  to  view,  in  our  latter  days, 
the  objects  with  which  they  were  originally  raised, 


and  the  scientific  rules  according  to  which  they 
were  constructed  ;  and  (to  speak  the  whole  at  once) 
to  them  I  leave  it  to  determine  whether  or  no  they 
may  be  considered  now  to  stand  forth  in  revealed 
light  as  an  astronomical  planetarium — a  stationary 
orrery — devised  by  the  ancient  astronomers  of  the 
land  as  a  system  of  planetary  worship  ;  and  to  em- 
body in  stone  a  collection  of  cycles,  from  the  cycle 
of  the  days  of  the  week  to  that  cycle  of  cycles— the 
cycle  of  the  years  of  the  world." 

He  seems  both  an  observant  and  sagacious  man. 
Yet  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  fancy  is  never  more 
active  than  when  it  is  engaged  in  supplying  evi- 
dences to  support  a  favorite  notion.  At  such  times 
trifling  circumstances  are  magnified  into  convincing 
proofs,  and  the  most  glaring  discrepancies  and  op- 
posing  facts  are  passed  over  as  beneath  considera- 
tion. While  one  set  of  faculties  is  called  into  a 
state  of  unnatural  excitement,  another  set  is  lulled 
into  absolute  repose.  Something  like  that  process 
takes  place  in  the  mind  which  we  experience  during 
sleep.  Imagination  runs  riot  while  judgment  is 
subdued.  That  this  may,  in  some  degree,  be  the 
case  with  Mr.  Duke  is  probable.  He  may  have 
colored  some  facts  and  distorted  others  to  suit  his 
views.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  we  view  his  theory  of 
the  Druidical  remains  as  the  only  rational  one  ever 
published,  and  as  having  a  very  high  degree  of 
probability,  both  from  its  own  nature,  and  from  the 
broad  features  of  the  locality  and  temples  it  is  in- 
tended to  illustrate. 


Prom  the  Spectator. 

M'KENNEY's    MEMOIRS    ON   THE   BED  INDIANS 
AND  INDIAN   AFFAIRS. 

Under  the  elder,  and  it  would  seem  by  all  ac- 
counts the  better  age  of  the  American  government, 
the  trade  with  the  Indians  was  a  state  affair,  in 
which  private  persons  were  not  forbidden  to  engage, 
but  in  which  they  encountered  numerous  obstacles. 
The  object  of  the  government  was  doubtless  politi- 
cal, and  aimed  at  establishing  relations  with  the 
different  tribes,  so  as  by  the  influence  and  power 
of  a  central  authority  to  check  border  raids  and 
Indian  wars,  as  well  as  to  arrange  them  when  they 
did  occur.  The  plan  appears  to  have  been  carried 
out  with  a  considerate  liberality.  The  supply  of 
goods  at  the  different  stations  was  large  and  well 
adapted  to  the  Indian  wants  ;  no  profit  was  sought 
for  in  the  transaction,  and  the  sale  of  spirits  was 
strictly  forbidden.  This  government  trade  appears 
to  have  been  abolished  lately  by  the  rampant  de- 
mocracy, under  the  plea  of  monopoly  *,  but  in  its 
vigor,  Mr.  M'Kenney  was  appointed  superintend- 
ent, (in  1816,)  and  subsequently  (in  1824)  he  rose 
to  be  chief  of  the  Indian  bureau.  This  post  he 
held  till  1830  ;  when  he  was  dismissed  by  General 
Jackson,  on  the  new  principle  of  making  a  clean 
sweep  in  the  offices,  by  which  he  signalized  his 
advent  to  the  presidentship.  Mr.  M'Kenney  has 
since  that  time  been  lecturing  on  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  Bed  Indians,  (about  which  subjects 
nobody  can  know  much,)  and  on  the  injustice  with 
which  they  have  ever  been  treated  by  the  whites, 
especially  since  the  accession  of  the  extreme  demo- 
cratical  party  to  power  under  Jackson. 

The  second  part  of  the  two-volumed  book  before 
us  contains  a  report  of  these  lectures :  the  first 
part  consists  of  Mr.  M'Kenney's  official  experi- 
ences ;  and,  done  upon  an  unselected  chronological 
basis,  it  is  rather  of  a  miscellaneous  cast :  the  au- 
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tor's  appointments—- the  state  in  which  be  found 
afluis  in  the  office— his  own  good  management— 
hb  different  journeying*  and  adventures  among  the 
Indians— stones  of  his  own  treatment  by  the  Jack- 
ion  government,  accompanied  by  an  expose*  of 
nriotts  jobs,  and  an  account  of  the  frauds  by  which, 
tad  the  cruelties  with  which,  the  Indians  were  ex- 
pelled from  their  lands,  by  the  general  government, 
yielding  to  the  influences  of  the  States. 

Strange  as  it  may  *eem,  one  of  the  last  things 
acquired  by  the  mind  is  the  power  of  generalizing 
details  into  a  whoie,  seeing  things  as  the?  really 
ire,  and  so  describing  them — using  words  as  a 
medium  to  accurately  reflect  ideas,  but  holding 
them  as  nothing  in  themselves.  The  power  of 
generalization  belongs  to  education :  the  vulgar 
rarely  have  it — as  any  one  may  ascertain  by  listen- 
ing to  the  endless  and  useless  details  of  their 
•tones.  The  other  faculty  of  seeing  things  as  they 
we,  and  naturally  describing  them,  is  connected 
with  the  power  of  generalization,  but  is  rarer.  It 
it  in  fact  the  last  acquirement  of  the  classic  in  lit- 
erature and  the  gentleman  in  life,  and  is  never  at- 
tained in  either  without  much  practice  or  experi- 
ence. So  far  as  we  have  had  means  of  judging, 
the  native  American  mind  has  not  yet  reached  this 
stage  of  cultivation.  Among  the  best  of  the  home- 
bred there  is  something  unreal ;  a  want  of  com- 
pleteness and  character  in  the  ideas,  and  a  verbosity 
or  torgidity  of  style,  which  in  the  mass  degenerates 
into  a  weak  dilution  of  details  and  a  straining 
pomp  of  words.  From  these  defects  Mr.  M'Ken- 
nej  is  not  altogether  free  ;  but  he  has  less  of  the 
pomp  than  of  the  details,  save  where  he  thinks  it 
necessary  to  be  fine.  Considered  as  a  memoir,  a 
political  exposed,  or  a  series  of  sketches  and  adven- 
tures, the  book  is  of  slender  value  in  a  literary 
*n&? ;  but  it  is  not  useless.  It  draws,  not  very 
folly  bat  clearly  enough  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  contrast 
between  the  old  American  system  and  the  new, 
my  much  in  favor  of  the  former  :  it  certainly  ex- 
hibits, and  with  the  particularity  of  an  eye-witness, 
•ereral  shameful  jobs  amongst  the  patriots  of 
Washington,  exceedingly  after  the  fashion  of  War- 
ren Hastings  :  it  also  displays  the  unprincipled 
conduct  of  the  government  towards  the  Red  In- 
dians, though  this  was  perhaps  enforced  upon  them 
by  State  influence  rather  than  the  Federal  wish  : 
and  there  are  many  anecdotes  and  stories  of  the 
Red  Indians,  that  have  interest  if  not  novelty. 
The  lectures  are  much  inferior  to  the  memoirs. 
Their  chief  interest,  indeed,  arises  from  their  scat- 
tered anecdotes,  and  their  proposal  to  preserve  the 
lives  and  lands  of  the  tribes  now  forcibly  removed 
tod  settled  west  of  the  Mississippi,  by  erecting 
their  district  into  a  territory,  with  power  to  become 
i  State  on  the  same  terms  as  other  States. 

As  the  two  volumes  are  bound  in  one,  we  shall 
not  mark  the  works  whence  the  extracts  are  taken ; 
but  they  will  chiefly  come  from  the  memoirs. 
Here  is  a  story  of  the  effect  of  a  burning-glass 
upon  the  Red  Indians ;  to  which  the  Honorable 
Charles  Murray  is  probably  indebted  for  a  similar 
«ene  in  his  Prairie  Bird — though  the  fact  is  better 
managed  in  the  reality  than  in  the  fiction. 

14  An  old  Indian  seated  near  me  took  out  of  his 
P<mch  a  bit  of  punk,  and  flint  and  steel,  and  be- 
gan to  strike  a  fire  to  light  his  pipe.  I  directed  the 
interpreter  to  tell  him  he  need  not  be  at  that  trouble 
—that  I  would  bring  down  fire  from  the  sun,  and 
%ht  his  pipe  with  that.  He  looked  at  me  a 
while,  and  shook  his  head,  as  much  as  to  say, 
1  Nonsense !'    I  rose  and  went  to  him,  drawing 


from  my  pocket  a  sun-glass,  and  carefully  conceal- 
ing it  from  his  view,  drew  through  it  the  focal 
rays,  and  told  him  to  smoke.  He  did  so  ;  when 
the  tobacco  being  ignited,  and  the  smoke  from  it 
filling  his  mouth,  he  first  looked  at  me,  then  at  the 
sun,  then  at  his  pipe,  with  eyes  that  danced  in  their 
sockets  with  amazement  and  awe.'* 

We  have  met  the  earlier  part  of  this  anecdote 
of  the  celebrated  Randolph  of  Virginia  ,  before ; 
but  the  latter  part  is  new,  and  a  singular  example 
of  the  influence  of  honors  upon  republicanism. 

"  I  was  present  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  Washington  during  an  exciting 
debate,  on  the  one  side  of  which  was  Mr.  Randolph, 
and  on  the  other  Mr.  Jackson  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Randolph  had  spoken,  when  Mr.  Jackson  rose  in 
reply.  He  had  not  proceeded  far,  when,  having 
occasion  to  refer  to  some  part  of  Mr.  Randolph's 
speech,  he  addressed  him  as  '  my  friend  from  Vir- 
ginia.1 He  had  scarcely  given  utterance  to  the 
word  '  friend,'  when  Mr.  Randolph  sprang  to  his 
feet,  and,  throwing  his  lustrous  eyes  first  on  Mr. 
Jackson  and  then  on  the  Speaker,  keeping  his  arm 
extended  meantime,  and  his  long,  bony  finger 
pointing  at  Mr.  Jackson,  said,  in  that  peculiar 
voice  of  his — '  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  that  gentle- 
man's/rieni,  sir ;  I  have  never  been  his  friend, 
sir ;  nor  do  I  ever  mean  to  be  his  friend,  sir  !'— 
when  he  took  his  seat. 

"  Mr.  Jackson,  meantime,  keeping  his  position 
on  the  floor,  looking  first  upon  Mr.  Randolph  and 
then  at  the  Speaker,  replied — '  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  know  by  what  title  to  address  the  hon- 
orable member  from  Virginia;'  then  pausing 
awhile,  with  his  finger  beside  his  nose,  he  said — 
*I  have  it,  sir — I  have  it — it  shall  be' — looking 
Mr.  Randolph  full  in  the  face — '  the  right  honora- 
ble descendant  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Pocahon- 
tas!' 

"  The  entire  countenance  of  Mr.  Randolph 
changed  instantly ;  and  from  a  look  of  mingled 
aversion  and  contempt  to  a  smile  the  most  complai- 
sant and  gracious.  The  storm-cloud  was  dissipat- 
ed, and  the  rainbow  seemed  to  reflect  all  its  hues 
upon  his  countenance,  in  one  glow  of  heart-felt 
reconciliation ;  when  he  bowed  most  courteously, 
giving  evidence,  that  of  all  the  honors  he  had  ever 
coveted,  that  of  having  descended  from  that  Heaven- 
inspired  woman  was  the  one  he  most  highly 
prized." 

Mr.  M'Kenney  was  not  dismissed  from  the  In- 
dian bureau  at  once,  on  account  of  the  remonstrances 
of  the  secretary  of  war,  who  could  not  do  with- 
out him ;  but  he  was  in  constant  danger.  The 
following  scene  of  place-hunting  at  the  capitol 
occurred  soon  after  he  had  been  to  the  President  to 
free  himself  from  some  ridiculous  party  charges ; 
and  General  Jackson  had  expressed  himself  satis- 
fied. The  "  Kickapoo  Ambassador"  was  a  sobri- 
quet given  to  our  author  by  General  Duff  Green 
of  the  Telegraph. 

"  The  next  morning,  I  believe  it  was,  or,  if  not 
the  next,  some  morning  not  far  off,  a  Mr.  R-b-s-n, 
a  very  worthy  gentlemanly  fellow,  and  well  known 
to  me,  came  into  my  office.  'You  are  busy, 
colonel?'  he  said,  as  he  entered.  '  No,  sir,  not 
very,'  I  replied ; '  come  in ;  I  have  learned  to  write 
and  to  talk  too  at  the  same  time.  Come  in ;  sit 
down ;  I  am  j?lad  to  see  you.'  Looking  round  the 
office,  the  entire  walls  of  which  I  had  covered  with 
portraits  of  Indians,  he  asked,  pointing  to  the  one 
that  hung  over  my  desk, '  Who  is  that  V  '  Red 
Jacket,'  I  answered.    'And  that?'    'Shin-guab- 
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O'Wassin,'  I  replied.  And  so  he  continued,  till, 
pausing  a  moment,  he  asked,  '  And  which  is  the 
Kickapoo  Ambassador  V  'Oh,  sir,'  I  answered, 
rising, '  he  has  the  honor  of  standing  before  you 
in  propria  persona.1  *  Come,  come,  Mac,'  said 
he,  a  little  put  out ;  '  and  have  you  really  no  In- 
dian here  called  the  Kickapoo  Ambassador?1 
4  None,  I  assure  you,  except  myself;  and  that  is 
the  title  by  which  I  have  been  honored,  and  which, 
believe  me,  I  cherish  with  becoming  pride  and  a 
corresponding  pleasure.'  '  Excuse  me,  colonel ;  I 
really  was  honest  in  supposing  that  a  chief  was 
among  your  collecton  of  paintings,  so  called.'  He 
then  asked, '  Who  wrote  the  treaties  with  the  In- 
dians, and  gave  instructions  to  commissions,  and  in 
general  carried  on  the  correspondence  of  the  office  ?' 
4  These  are  within  the  circle  of  my  duties,  the 
whole  being  under  a  general  supervision  of  the 
secretary  of  war,'  I  answered.  'Well,  then,' 
after  a  pause,  he  said,  *  the  office  will  not  suit  me.' 
'What  officer  I  asked.  'This,'  he  replied: 
'  General  Jackson  told  me,  this  morning,  it  was  at 
my  service ;  but,  before  seeing  the  secretary  of 
war,  I  thought  I  would  come  and  have  a  little  chat 
with  you  first.' 

"  1  rose  from  my  chair,  saying,  '  Take  it,  my 
dear  sir,  take  it.  The  sword  of  Damocles  has 
been  hanging  over  my  head  long  enough.'  '  No,' 
said  he,  '  it  is  not  the  sort  of  place  for  me.    I 

E refer  an  auditor's  office,  where  forms  are  estab- 
shed.' " 

These  confessions  of  a  rain-maker,  whom  Mr. 
M'Kenney  bribed  to  unfold  his  secret,  indicate  a 
readiness  that  a  European  mountebank  might  envy  : 
had  he  really  possessed  a  meteor  stone,  he  might 
have  been  thought  a  dupe  to  his  art. 

"  He  stood  up  again,  and  looked,  and  listened ; 
and  then  seating  himself,  began.  '  Long  time  ago, 
I  was  lying  in  the  shade  of  a  tree,  on  the  side  of 
a  valley.  There  had  been  no  rain  for  a  long  time ; 
the  tongues  of  the  horses,  and  cattle,  and  dogs,  all 
being  out  of  their  mouths,  and  they  panted  for 
some  water.  I  was  thirsty ;  everybody  was  dry. 
The  leaves  were  all  parched  up,  and  the  sun  was 
hot.  1  was  sorry ;  when,  looking  up,  the  Great 
Spirit  snapped  his  eyes,  and  fire  flew  out  of  them 
in  streams  all  over  the  heavens.  He  spoke,  and 
the  earth  shook.  Just  as  the  fire  streamed  from 
the  eyes  of  the  Great  Spirit,  I  saw  a  pine-tree,  that 
stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  torn  all  to 
pieces  by  the  fire.  The  bark  and  limbs  flew  all 
round,  when  all  was  still.  Then  the  Great  Spirit 
spoke  to  me,  and  said,  Go  to  that  pine-tree,  and 
dig  down  to  the  root  where  the  earth  is  stirred  up, 
and  you  will  find  what  split  the  tree.  Take  it, 
wrap  it  carefully  up,  and  wear  it  next  your  body  ; 
and  when  the  earth  shall  become  dry  again,  and 
the  horses  and  cattle  suffer  for  water,  go  out  on 
some  hill-top,  and  ask  me,  and  I  will  make  it  rain. 
I  have  obeyed  the  Great  Spirit ;  and  ever  since, 
when  I  ask  him,  he  makes  it  rain.' 

"  I  asked  to  see  this  thunderbolt  that  had  shiv- 
ered the  pine-tree.  He  rose  upon  his  feet  again, 
and,  looking  well  around  him,  sat  down,  and  draw- 
ing from  his  bosom  a  roll  which  was  fastened 
round  his  neck  by  a  bit  of  deer-skin,  began  to  un- 
wrap the  folds.  These  were  of  every  sort  of 
thing ;  a  piece  of  old  blanket,  then  one  of  calico, 
another  of  cotton ;  laying  each  piece  as  he  removed 
it  carefully  on  his  knee.  At  last,  and  after  taking 
off  as  many  folds  as  were  once  employed  to  encase 
an  Egyptian  mummy,  he  came  to  one  that  was 
made  of  deer-skin,  which,  being  unwound,  he  took 


out  the  thunderbolt,  and  holding  it  with  great  care 
between  his  finger  and  thumb,  said,  '  This  is  it !' 
I  took  it,  and  examined  it  with  an  expression  of 
great  interest,  telling  him  it  certainly  was  a  won- 
derful revelation  and  a  great  sight ;  then  handing  it 
back  to  him,  he  carefully  wrapped  it  up  again  with 
the  same  wrappers,  and  put  it  back  in  his  bosom. 

"  The  reader  is  no  doubt  curious  to  know  what 
this  talismanic  charm,  this  thunderbolt,  was.  Well, 
it  was  nothing  more  nor  less  that  that  part  of  a 
glass  stopper  that  fills  the  mouth  of  a  decanter,  the 
upper  or  fiat  part  having  been  broken  off." 


From  the  Britannia. 
THE  KAFIR  WAR. 

Hostilities  continue  with  undiminished  activi- 
ty, and  the  Kafirs  have  shown  themselves  unusually 
daring  in  an  attack  on  Fort  Peddie.  They  assem- 
bled m  battle  array  to  the  number  of  5,000,  or  as 
some  say,  10,000  fighting  men.  They  were  re- 
pulsed with  considerable  loss,  but  not  before  they 
had  captured  all  the  cattle  of  the  Fingoes.  A 
Wesleyan  preacher,  the  Rev.  F.  Green,  describes 
the  fray  with  much  animation.  A  skirmish  took 
place  with  the  advance  of  the  Kafir  army  prepara- 
tory to  their  grand  attack  :— 

"  Tuesday,  May  27. 

"  A  Fingo  brings  information  that  a  large  body 
of  the  Kafirs  are  approaching  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Stock's  country.  An  English  lad  soon 
confirms  this.  Dragoons  sent  out,  under  Sir  H. 
Darell,  to  attack  them,  also  a  six-pounder.  Shep- 
stone  soon  returns  with  information  that  the  Kafirs 
are  coming  on  from  all  sides  in  great  force.  A 
body  of  infantry  despatched  to  support  Sir  Harry. 
Continued  firing  heard.  The  gun  sent  back,  one 
of  the  horses  having  been  shot  dead  ;  the  horse 
was  a  wheeler.  Troop  Sergeant-Major  Moffat,  7th 
Dragoon  Guards,  shot  in  the  arm.  Three-pounder 
sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  men.  A  little  before 
sunset  all  returned.  There  was  no  other  casuality 
on  our  side.  The  Kafirs  had  fought  with  great 
bravery,  and  some  had  even  come  so  near  the  gun 
as  to  give  the  officer  in  command  an  opportunity  of 
giving  them  two  rounds  of  canister  shot,  which 
levelled  not  a  few  of  them.  At  last  the  dragoons 
had  also  an  opportunity  of  charging,  as  the  Kafirs 
had  come  out  upon  the  flat,  and  this  appears  to 
have  been  the  close  of  the  battle.  They  fled  before 
the  dragoons,  but  many  of  them  were  cut  up. 
One  got  about  ten  inches  of  Sir  Harry's  sword  ;  it 
was  bent  in  extracting  it  from  the  body  of  the 
Kafir  ;  Mr.  Gore's  sword  was  broken  over  the  head 
of  another ;  most  of  the  dragoons'  swords  gave 
proof  that  they  had  been  in  contact  with  the  Kafirs. 
It  is  said  that  100  were  killed.  A  party  of  Fingoes 
were  engaged  also.  We  now  expected  that  a  gen- 
eral attack  would  be  made  that  night  on  the  post. 
The  night,  however,  passed  away  quietly.  All 
hands,  as  well  as  the  females,  sleep  in  some  defen- 
sible place.  Some  Kafirs  from  the  main  body 
came  down  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  below  the 
post,  and  fired  several  Fingo  huts.  A  few  rockets 
were  fired  at  them  by  Lieutenant  King  with  great 
skill,  and  it  is  supposed  with  good  effect." 

On  the  following  Thursday  the  Kafirs  assembled 
in  great  force,  and  were  very  daring  and  insolent 
in  their  demeanor.  Preparations  were  made  for 
their  attack,  by  placing  women  and  children  inside 
the  fort.  The  enemy  assembled  to  the  number 
of  6,000  or  7,000  strong,  and  made  a  magnificent 
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amy.    Ilia  attack  took  place  shortly  before 


44 1  am  afraid  I  can  give  you  no  description  of  the 
attack  itself  Were  it  not  that  life  and  death  were 
concerned  in  it,  I  should  haTe  pronounced  it  a  most 
beautiful  sig ht.  As  I  did  not  go  into  any  of  the 
buildings  tul  all  was  over,  I  saw  the  whole  of  it, 
but  do  doubt  many  circumstances  will  escape  my 
memory.  The  Kafir  commanders  sent  their  aides- 
de-camp  from  one  party  to  another,  just  as  you 
would  see  it  done  on  a  field  day  with  European 
troops.  The  main  bodies  were  being  continually 
increased  by  both  horse  and  footmen,  and  soon 
after  eleven  the  array  was  truly  terrific.  The 
largest  body  of  all  was  said  to  be  to  the  westward, 
and  probably  consisted  of  Umhala'a  and  Rili's 
Kafirs.  As  they  saw  their  scheme  of  drawing  out 
the  troops  did  not  succeed,  small  parties  of  them 
began  to  advance  in  beautiful  skirmishing  order, 
aal  then  the  two  divisions  of  Pato  and  the  Gaikas 
nored  towards  each  other,  advancing  at  the  same 
time  as  if  intending  a  combined  attack  on  some 
giren  point.  The  artillery  was  in  readiness  to 
give  them  a  salute  the  moment  they  should  come 
within  range.  The  gun  was  pointed  towards 
Pato's  people,  bat  a  body  of  the  Gaikas  coming 
within  range  a  little  sooner  than  the  others,  a  shot 
was  sent  into  the  midst  of  them.  It  seemed  that 
Kreral  were  knocked  over  by  this  shot,  but  that 
was  of  little  consequence  in  comparison  to  what 
fallowed.  This  single  shot  appears  to  have  dis- 
concerted their  plan,  and  they  appeared  to  be 
thrown  into  confusion.  Rapid  discharges  of  shot 
ud  shell  followed.  The  Kafirs  had  now  extended 
themselves  all  round,  and  there  was  a  continuous 
foe  at  least  six  miles  in  length.  Think  of  these 
afoncing  at  the  same  moment,  and  so  filling  the 
wlley  that  it  appeared  one  mass  of  moving  Kafirs. 
Rockete  and  shells  were  fired  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble, and  presently  a  tremendous  fire  of  musketry 
from  the  Kafirs  was  poured,  not  upon  us,  but  over 
da,  the  balls  whistling  over  our  heads.  They  did 
not,  however,  come  near  enough  for  the  infantry  to 
play  upon  them,  and  they  consequently  fired  but 
few  shots,  excepting  from  the  infantry  barracks. 
A  body  of  them  got  to  Webb's  store,  and  rifled  it, 
u  well  as  Abernethy's,  but,  a  few  large  shells 
being  thrown  among  them  from  the  short  howitzer, 
they  speedily  fled.  We  saw  them  running  with 
their  booty,  blankets,  &c,  and  a  rocket  was  sent 
after  them,  which  caused  them  to  drop  what  they 
had  and  run.  Webb's  slaughter  sheep  were  near 
the  flagstaff,  and  one  fellow  rode  up  and  was  driv- 
tag  them  off,  when  a  few  shots  from  the  fort  caused 
him  to  fall  from  his  horse.  He  was,  however, 
°o]y  wounded,  and  managed  to  get  away,  leaving 
the  sheep.  I  expected  they  were  coming  in  full 
force  on  the  fort  itself,  and  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find  that  they  kept  clear  of  that,  as  they 
had  boasted  that  they  would  trample  this  place  to 
dost.  They  got  away  with  most  of  the  cattle, 
howeTer,  (about  4,000  head.)  They  would  have 
taken  the  whole  but  for  the  determined  bravery  of 
the  Fingoes.  They  retook  a  considerable  number. 
The  actual  fighting,  you  will  observe,  was  with 
the  Fingoes,  as  every  soldier  was  inside  either  the 
fort  or  the  barrack.  Indeed,  they  could  not  have 
gone  without  exposing  the  fort  to  danger,  that  is, 
presuming,  as  we  certainly  did,  that  they  would 
"Jack  it ;  and,  if  they  had  moved  to  any  point, 
there  were  masses  to  pour  in  upon  us  from  all 
quarters.  The  dragoons  were  sent  out  rather  late, 
•ad  could  not  overtake  any.    A  party  of  Pato's 


men  still  remained  on  the  hill,  (Graham's-town- 
road,)  and  Sir  H.  Darrell  galloped  after  them, 
but  they  fled  at  his  approach.  The  brave  Fingoes 
continued  the  fight  until  late,  and  pursued  the  Ka- 
firs almost  as  far  as  the  Gwanga.  Twelve  Fin- 
goes were  killed,  including  a  woman  and  child ; 
and  sixty-two  Kafirs  were  killed  by  them,  inde- 
pendently of  those  killed  by  the  troops.  Several 
were  killed  by  the  rockets  and  shells. 

"  The  Kafirs  are  still  about  in  numbers,  and  we 
are  expecting  a  night  attack.  They  have  got  the 
cattle,  and  may  now  come  and  set  fire  to,  the 
thatched  buildings,  if  they  can  take  us  by  sur- 
prise." 

Another  letter  bears  similar  testimony  to  the 
strength  of  the  Kafir  force  : — 

"  Various  estimates  are  given  of  the  force  which 
attacked  this  post,  ranging  from  5,000  to  10,000. 
I  think  5,000  too  low  an  estimate.  I  never  saw 
anything  more  magnificent  than  their  appearance, 
and  there  were  certainly  enough  of  them  to  have 
eaten  (literally)  Fort  Peddie  and  all  it  con- 
tained, and  yet  all  the  mischief  they  did  was  taking 
away  the  Fingoes'  cattle.  Sixty-two  Kafirs  were 
killed  by  the  Fingoes,  who  lost  twelve  men.  I 
think  Divine  Providence,  and  not  man,  saved  us  in 
this  affair.  Such  an  assemblage  of  Kafirs  was 
never  made  with  the  mere  object  of  getting  cattle 
away.  They  no  doubt  intended  to  take  the  fort 
by  main  force,  and  destroy  it  and  all  it  contained ; 
and,  if  their  courage  had  been  equal  to  their 
vaunts,  nothing  could  have  withstood  them." 

The  colonists  considered  the  repulse  of  the  Ka- 
firs, notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the  cattle,  as  a 
victory,  and  people  of  all  ranks  were  hastening  to- 
wards the  frontier,  to  take  part  in  the  war  and 
drive  the  Kafirs  back. 


From  Sacred  and  Miscellaneous  Poems ;  by  W.  B.  Tappan. 

MY   MOTHER. 

This  Book,  my  Mother !  was  designed  for  thee ; — 
Of  fair  exterior ;  type,  distinct  and  free ; 
That,  gratefully,  thine  aged  eyes  might  dwell 
On  themes  that  pleased  thy  absent  child  so  well. 
Time,  in  his  flight,  beholds  my  labor  done, 
And  thine,  too,  ended — thy  glad  rest  begun. 
Another  volume  is  to  thee  unrolled  ; 
By  angel  hands  is  oped  the  page  of  gold 
Whose  characters  are  stars  of  living  light, 
Which  thou  wilt  read  with  ever  new  delight ; 
For  never  tires  the  poetry  above, 
Whose  theme,  exhaustless,  is  Exhaustless  Love. 
I  've  lost  a  want  when  asking  at  the  throne  ; 
Blest  are  the  wants  that  daily  God  supplies 
When  from  the  heart  petitions  daily  rise  ! — 
In  all  my  suit  thy  constant  name  was  known, 
With  some  fond  thought,  that  virtue,  pure  as  thine, 
Had  power  with  Him  for  follies  great  as  mine ; 
If  wrong,  forgive  me,  Heaven ! — I  We  lost  thy 

prayers ; 
In  all  my  joys  and  ever  present  cares 
The  dear  belief  still  gave  my  heart  repose 
That  for  its  peace  thy  supplications  rose. 
Such  prayers  are  treasures  of  a  mother's  love, 
Enjoyed  on  earth,  yet  safely  stored  above  ; 
And,  like  her  influence,  silent,  deep  and  wide,. 
Still  flowing  onward  in  perpetual  tide. 
To  such  rich  streams  are  not  the  children  heirs, 
When  parents  pass  to  where  the  Fountain  flows  1 
From  such  bequests,  laid  up  for  me  in  Heaven, 
Shall  not,  oh  mother,  yet  supplies  be  given  ? 
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LEGALIZING  TBS  81 A  TO  TRADE. 


LEGALIZING  THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 


[The  following  article  is  copied  into  the  Living  Age 
from  the  New  York  Albion,  (a  most  intelligent  paper, 
conducted  by  an  Englishman,)  as  proof  of  the  change  of 
policy,  of  which  we  have  before  noted  signs,  in  England. 
It  is  true  that  the  writer  of  the  communication  professes 
to  be  a  descendant  of  the  New  England  pilgrims— but 
that  is  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  he  himself 
may  be  an  Englishman. 

Whatever  England  may  do  in  this  matter,  it  is  very 
certain  that  the  United  States  will  never  allow  our  citi- 
zens to  engage  again  in  the  importation  of  slaves.  And 
we  recommend  the  consideration  of  this  consolation,  the 
certainty  of  which  is  one  of  the  incalculable  advantages 
of  the  Union,  to  the  zealous  opponents  of  slavery,  who 
are  so  impatient  as  to  be  willing  to  deprive  the  northern 
states  of  all  influence  on  this  subject  by  dissolving  this 
Union. 

We  would  propose  to  the  British  philanthropists,  who 
have  endeavored  to  involve  all  Americans  in  the  odium 
of  slave-holding,  this  compromise:  that  they  shall  not 
legalize  the  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa,  until  they 
shall  first  have  bought  all  of  ours.  Perhaps  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Missouri  might  now 
be  willing  to  abolish  slavery,  if  a  moderate  compensation 
could  be  made  to  the  owners.  On  our  part  we  might 
agree  not  to  re-print  the  British  articles  against  slavery, 
until  we  were  entirely  free  from  it. 

But  seriously — nay,  sadly — would  it  not  do  for  the  Eng- 
lish colonists  to  be  permitted  to  buy  slaves  from  the  Uni- 
ted States,  with  their  own  consent,  on  condition  that  the 
slaves  have  one  day  in  the  week  as  their  own,  with  such 
securities  that  they  might,  by  and  bye,  purchase  another 
day — and  so  gradually  free  themselves  ?  All  their  chil- 
dren hereafter  born  to  be  free  at  twenty-one,  and  with 
efficient  guards  against  ill  treatment ;  which  would  in- 
deed be  less  likely  to  occur  in  the  midst  of  the  present 
free  black  population  of  the  West  Indies.] 

We  have  given  insertion  to  a  letter  from  a  cor- 
respondent, who  is,  in  plain  terms,  an  advocate  for 
legalizing  the  slave  trade,  first,  because  it  is  found 
impossible  to  suppress  it ;  secondly,  because,  in  at- 
tempting to  suppress  it,  the  misery  of  the  negroes 
during  the  passage,  is  immeasurably  increased ; 
and  thirdly,  because  if  suppressed  altogether,  and 
if  slaves  cannot  be  sold,  the  African  princes  would 
probably  return  to  their  former  practices  of  killing 
or  devouring  all  the  prisoners  taken  in  war. 

We  beg  to  let  our  correspondent's  arguments 
fight  their  own  battle,  merely  observing,  that  we 
agree  with  him  in  thinking  it  impossible  to  sup- 
press the  slave  trade,  unless  all  the  civilized  pow- 
ers of  the  world  combine  for  the  purpose.  Mr. 
Wilberforce  was  nearly  convinced  of  the  same  fact. 
The  reference  made  by  the  writer  to  the  articles  in 
the  London  Times  and  Globe  is  significant,  as  these 
journals  avow  ultra  free-trade  principles.  We 
have  thought  we  perceived,  for  some  time  past, 
the  forming  of  a  party  favorable  to  putting  slave 
trade  on  some  legalized  footing,  and  we  shall  not 
be  surprised  to  see  it,  ere  long,  boldly  avowed.  In 
fact,  Lord  John  Russell's  sugar  bill  for  admitting 
the  sugars  of  Cuba  and  Brazil,  is  a  direct  encour- 
agement of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade ;  and  it  has 
been  asked  in  seriousness,  if  it  be  Lord  John's  ob- 
ject to  have  a  cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  socrar, 
why  he  does  not  withdraw  the  British  squadron 
from  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  allow  the  free  exit  of 
negroes,  in  order  that  labor,  an4  consequently 
sugar,  may  be  obtained  at  the  lowest  mercantile 
figure! 


No  one  sow,  we  suppose,  believes  in  the  possi- 
bility of  free  labor  successfully  competing  with 
slave  labor  in  the  article  of  sugar.  Then  for  what 
has  England  sacrificed  her  once  magnificent  West 
India  colonies! 

The  slate  trade. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Albion. 

Sir — I  do  not  know  if  it  will  suit  your  rules  or 
your  space,  to  bring  before  the  British  and  American 
public  the  subject  of  slavery ;  and  especially  the 
capita]  articles  in  the  London  Globe  and  Times, 
showing  the  utter  uselessness  of  all  the  efforts 
made  by  civilized  nations,  at  an  immense  expense 
of  life  and  treasure,  to  suppress  the  African  slave 
trade.  So  few  persons  in  the  United  States  see 
those  papers  that,  perhaps,  more  interesting  arti- 
cles could  not  be  laid  before  them.  The  conclusion 
to  be  deduced  from  the  facts  laid  down  in  these  and 
other  documents  placed  before  the  British  public, 
is,  that  the  African  slave  trade  cannot  be  abolished 
so  long  as  the  profit  is  more  than  commensurate  to 
the  risk. 

I  shall  avail  of  the  circulation  of  your  paper  on 
both  aides  of  the  Atlantic,  if  agreeable  to  yon,  to  pot 
forward  a  very  startling  proposition — the  legalja- 
tion  and  regulation  of  the  slave  trade  by  the  united 
civilized  nations :  in  other  words,  the  merciful  man- 
agement of  an  evil  impossible  to  be  suppressed.    I 
need  not  call  to  your  recollection  the  vain  attempts 
in  France  and  other  countries,  to  suppress  gambling 
and  other  vices  which  human  nature  will  indulge 
in  at  any  cost  and  risk ;  and  that  after  all  trials  it 
became  apparent,  that  certain  human  passions  may 
be  regulated  to  the  general  safety  of  society,  and  a 
modified  enjoyment  to  the  individual.    This  medi- 
um course  is,  doubtless,  all  things  considered,  the 
part  of  wisdom ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  may 
not  be  properly  applied  to  the  slave  trade.    The 
horrors  of  this  trade,  as  so  feelingly  illustrated  by 
Wilberforce  and  others,  and  which,  in  doe  time, 
caused  a  sympathetic  feeling  and  consequent  ac- 
tion throughout  the  civilized  world,  were  threefold. 
The  intertribal  wars  in  Africa  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  prisoners  to  be  sold  as  slaves ;  the  hor- 
rors of  the  transatlantic  passage  ;  and  the  use  of 
the  whip  in  the  colony  whither  the  slaves  were 
transported.    The  first  and  last  of  these,  however, 
were  less  relied  upon  as  facts  by  the  ultra  advo- 
cates of  abolition,  because  it  had  been  in  a  degree 
proved  that  ware  had  always  existed  among  the  Af- 
rican tribes,  and  did  so  exist  without  the  range  of 
possible  influence  of  the  foreign  slave  trade,   my, 
it  was  said  that  this  very  trade  arose  from  a  preva- 
lent custom  of  sacrificing,  and  frequently  eating  the 
prisoners  taken  in  war ;  a  custom  which,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  became  abolished  when  prisoners 
could  be  sold  instead  of  eaten.    The  use  of  the 
whip  and  other  ill-treatment  in  the  several  trans- 
marine colonies  to  which  slaves  were  conveyed, 
seems  never  to  have  been  proved  to  have  been  uni- 
versal, though  atrocious  instances  from  time  to 
time  were  brought  to  light;  but  whether  these 
were  strong  cases  sought  for  and  made  the  most 
of  by  the  anti-servile  philanthropists  of  the  day,  or 
were  but  the  few  out  of  the  mass,  the  unceasing 
routine  of  oppression  and  injury,  will,  perhaps, 
never  distinctly  appear.     It  was  admitted  that 
many  colonists,  as  a  whole,  kindly  treated  their 
slaves,  whose  chief  objection  was  that  they  were 
compelled  to  labor  steadily ;  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  easy,  idle,  wandering  kind  of  life  they  had  led 
in  Africa. 
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Bat  the  greatest  stress  wis  laid  upon  die  suffer- 
ings of  the  negroes  on  board  the  slave  ships,  and  it 
nay  be  safely  affirmed  that  these  were  not  much 
exaggerated.  Hence  anti-servile  philanthropy  kept 
before  the  world  continually  the  horrors  of  these 
voyages.  But  it  has  been  dearly  shown  that  these 
horrors  have  not  been  diminished,  if  they  have  not 
been  largely  increased,  since  the  universal  expres- 
sion of  indignation  and  sympathy  compelled  Great 
Britain  to,  herself,  attempt  to  enforce,  and  to  in- 
does  others  to  aid,  the  total  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade.  Smaller,  sharper,  and  faster  sailing  vessels 
hive  been  employed,  more  negroes  pot  on  board, 
ud  not  a  few  thrown  overboard  when  the  slaver 
bis  been  pursued  by  a  man-of-war.  And  this  in- 
creased suffering  does  not  apply  to  a  diminished 
bat  a  doubly  or  trebly  increased  aggregate  export 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
But  supposing  all  these  vast  efforts,  expense,  and 
loss  of  life  on  the  part  of  civilized  nations,  proved 
eflectosl  ?  The  horrors  of  a  transatlantic  voyage 
would,  indeed,  be  put  an  end  to ;  but  how  would 
stand  the  relations  of  the  African  nations  with  each 
other?  Would  they  return  to  the  sacrifice  of 
prisoners  and  the  condition  of  anthropophagi? 

And  what  would  be  the  condition  of  the  colonies 
which  have  continued  to  receive  a  supply  of  servile 
labor?  Of  course  there  would  be  an  advance  in 
the  value  of  such  labor  and  the  price  of  slaves ; 
bat,  would  these  people  be  more  valued  and  better 
treated?  Or  would  a  yet  greater  amount  of  labor 
be  required  at  their  hands,  and  their  condition  the 
reverse  of  improved?  In  view,  therefore,  of  the 
nrious  conflicting  views  in  relation  to  this  subject, 
1  am  led  to  suggest  the  bold  scheme  of  legalizing 
(be  African  slave  trade ;  but  under  such  safeguards 
and  regulations  as  shall  make  it  rather  a  passen- 
ger, than  a  slave  business.  My  first  step  would  be 
to  regulate  the  number  of  negroes  to  each  ton  of 
dripping ,  as  also  the  quantity  of  water,  provisions, 
Ac.,  and  that  any  deviation  therefrom  should  work 
the  forfeiture  of  the  vessel  or  severe  punishment  of 
the  crew. 

It  is  probable,  that  when  it  came  to  be  known  on 
the  African  coast,  that  negroes,  instead  of  being 
cooped  up  in  bulk,  a  mass  of  seething  human  flesh, 
were  comfortably  transported  abroad,  there  would 
be  but  a  small  disinclination  on  the  part  of  prison- 
er*, who  might  otherwise  be  burned  alive  or  eaten, 
voluntarily  to  expatriate  themselves  as  slaves.  At 
aD  events,  as  the  attempt  to  prevent  the  forcible 
export  has  failed,  this  plan  is  worth  the  trial. 

it  may  be,  and  would  undoubtedly  be  difficult  in 
the  countries  whither  the  negroes  would  be  car- 
ried, to  provide  for  any  system  of  proper  and  kind 
treatment.  A  guaranty  of  the  respective  govern- 
ments of  those  countries,  in  consideration  of  the 
permission  (under  due  regulations)  to  import  them, 
that  they  should  be  well  treated,  might  be  useful 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  after  all,  cannot  have  a  very 
extensive  effect  among  thousands  of  widely-scat- 
tered slaveholders.  We  cannot,  however,  provide 
for  every  portion  of  an  evil :  if  we  can  somewhat 
improve  its  present  condition,  by  introducing  a 
wiser  principle  of  action,  so  much  has  been 
gibed. 

The  person  who  has  thus  boldly,  perhaps  rash- 
lji  suggested  this  plan  for  your  columns,  is  no 
soataern  slaveholder,  but  a  descendant  of  one  of 
the  pilgrims  of  New  England,  who,  with  numerous 
wees,  had  some  narrow  views,  the  errors  of  which 
we  of  the  present  day  perceive.  Of  an  equally  con- 
ned character  appears  die  determination  to  exter- 


minate the  incurable  evil  of  slavery  rather  than  to 
regulate  it — and  to  this  also  it  is  desirable  that  un- 
prejudiced wisdom  direct  her  attention.         W. 
New  York,  September  15,  1846. 

COMMERCIAL  MOVEMENTS  IN  THE   FAR  EAST. 

The  leisure  now  offered  to  the  public  mind  can- 
not be  better  employed  than  in  reverting  to  the 
many  topics  of  great  intrinsic  interest  which  have 
been  partially  overlooked  of  late  during  the  excite- 
ment of  a  singularly  memorable  session  of  parlia- 
ment. In  this  category  we  place  the  state  and 
prospects  of  our  commercial  relations  in  all  the 
teeming  seas  eastward  of  the  Malay  peninsula. 
The  vast  regions  in  and  around  them,  the  shores  of 
which  are  but  scantily  known  to  us,  whilst  their 
interiors  are  yet  unexplored  by  Europeans,  present 
a  boundless  field  for  the  peaceful  and  beneficent 
conquests  of  trade ;  and  towards  these  some  initia- 
tory steps  have  been  taken  and  secured,  while 
others,  we  believe,  are  in  immediate  contemplation. 
China,  it  is  true,  has  not  yet  fulfilled  the  sanguine 
expectations  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers ; 
it  has  not  proved  to  be  a  commercial  £1  Dorado :  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  reason  to  regard  our 
prospects  there  with  despondency.  Time  will  be 
necessary  to  ramiliarize  the  inhabitants  with  our 
productions,  and  to  remove  the  complicated  imped- 
iments which  local  or  general  causes  still  cast  in  the 
way  of  our  traffic.  Meanwhile,  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  avail  ourselves  of  whatever  favorable  circum- 
stances may  arise,  to  watch  narrowly  over  our  own 
interests,  and  keep  up  a  prompt  and  continuous  action 
on  their  behalf.  And  even  should  the  terms  of  our 
treaty  with  China  continue,  as  now,  to  be  evaded, 
cither  through  the  bad  faith  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment or  its  inability  to  control  its  disorderly  subjects, 
we  shall  not  bo  left  without  an  indemnity.  Chu- 
san,  which  was  to  have  been  surrendered  in  Decem- 
ber last,  still  remains  in  our  possession ;  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  we  shall  part  with  it  so  long  as  the 
nominal  opening  of  the  five  ports  is  but  a  disguise  for 
a  continued  system  of  exclusion. 

The  recent  establishment  of  a  British  settlement 
on  the  little  island  of  Labuan  is  an  event  of  great 
importance  to  navigation.  Abounding  in  coal,  and 
affording  a  safe  and  convenient  anchorage  midway 
between  Hong-kong  and  Singapore,  it  will  yield 
inestimable  advantages  to  our  shipping  in  those 
seas;  and  it  will  especially  facilitate  our  inter- 
course with  the  magnificent  island  of  Kalamantan, 
(improperly  called  Borneo,)  which  has  been  recently 
laid  open  to  us  by  the  surprising  fortunes  of  our 
good  and  gallant  countryman,  James  Brooke,  now 
hereditary  rajah  of  Sarawak.  The  next  mail  will 
probably  bring  us  interesting  intelligence  from  that 
quarter.  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane  had  sailed 
from  Singapore,  at  the  date  of  the  last  despatches, 
with  a  large  force  to  chastise  the  piratical  Sultan  of 
Bruni,  and  to  crush  the  Malay  rovers,  who,  forget- 
ting the  lessons  inflicted  on  them  two  years  ago, 
have  lately  resumed  their  murderous  courses  with 
extraordinary  audacity. 

Measures  are  in  progress  for  the  establishment  of 
a  steam  navigation  from  Singapore  to  Sydney. 
This  would  be  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  the 
line  from  England  via  Ceylon,  and  on  the  other  h 
would  link  together  in  one  continuous  chain  all  the 
British  ports  and  settlements  from  Chusan  to  New 
Zealand. 

While  we  are  thus  actively  engaged  in  extending 
our  commercial  resources,  we  are  also  deriving  ben* 
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efit  from  the  more  liberal  policy  which  our  own  ex* 
ample  has  commended  to  the  adoption  of  our  neigh- 
bora  in  those  regions.  Struck  by  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing prosperity  of  our  free  port  of  Singapore,  the 
Dutch  have  begun  to  abandon  their  jealous  system 
of  exclusion.  They  have  already  declared  Sambas 
and  Pontrana,  on  the  island  of  Kalamantan,  and 
Rhio,  on  Battam,  to  be  free  ports ;  and  it  is  rumor- 
ed, that  they  are  about  forthwith  to  remove  the 
interdict  against  foreign  vessels  touching  at  the  Mo- 
luccas. These  are  good  auguries,  and  encourage 
us  to  look  for  the  spread  of  the  same  enlightened 
views  in  other  quarters.  If  the  Dutch  have  learned 
wisdom  from  experience,  so  too  may  the  Japanese, 
their  close  allies,  and  hitherto  their  partners  in 
error.  A  commercial  mission  from  this  country  to 
the  court  of  Japan  begins  to  be  talked  of  as  not  an 
improbable  event ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  the  pro- 
ject, if  strongly  backed  by  the  commercial  classes, 
would  meet  with  much  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
administration.  Its  final  success  would  richly  com- 
pensate us  for  the  disappointments  we  have  incurred 
in  China;  and  that  success  would  mainly  depend 
on  our  own  prudence  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
the  mission.  The  opportunity  is  peculiarly  favor- 
able: the  Dutch  would  probably  find  that  their 
interest  lay  rather  in  cooperating  with  us  than  in 
opposing  our  efforts ;  the  Japanese  people  of  every 
grade  appear  earnestly  to  desire  the  proposed 
change;  whilst  the  government,  which  is  by  no 
means  deficient  in  intelligence,  in  all  likelihood  pur- 
sues its  old  routine  rather  in  obedience  to  its  sense 
of  decorum  than  to  its  abstract  convictions,  and 
would  willingly  accept  a  sufficient  pretext  for  aban- 
doning an  irksome  system,  no  longer  justified  by 
such  circumstances  as  those  under  .which  it  was 
established. — Spectator,  5  Sept. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
INDICATIONS   OF  VEGETABLE    INSTINCT.* 

Ik  a  previous  paper,  we  gave  some  account  of 
those  singular  motions  which  have  been  noticed  in^ 
the  organs  of  certain  plants,  remarking  that  it  is 
apparently  a  mistake  to  believe  spontaneity  of  mo- 
tion to  be  the  peculiar  attribute  of  animal  organi- 
zations. Our  attempt,  in  the  present  instance,  will 
be  to  exhibit  another  aspect  of  the  subject,  and  to 
give  a  few  indications  which  seem  to  point  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  vegetable  world  is  also  in  the 
possession  of  a  species  and  degree  of  instinct  or 
sensation. 

Until  of  late,  it  has  been  the  universal  opinion 
that  both  these  endowments  must  be  denied  to  veg- 
etables ;  but  with  the  progressive  discovery  of  the 
motions  alluded  to,  and  of  the  several  facts  about 
to  be  related,  this  belief  is  giving  way  to  what 
seems  a  perfectly  allowable  deduction  from  these 
facts — an  opinion  of  precisely  the  opposite  charac- 
ter, however  startling  it  may  appear  to  many  who 
have  hitherto  regarded  plants  as  only  a  grade  above 
the  inorgahic  kingdom.  A  short  consideration  of 
the  subject,  in  the  following  manner,  may  prepare 
the  way  for  the  admission ;  and  we  believe  few 
who  will  calmly  discuss  the  question,  will  leave  it 

♦To  prevent  misapprehension,  it  seems  necessary  for 
us  to  state  that  this  and  a  previous  paper  are  the  compo- 
sition of  a  naturalist  who  has  forwarded  them  for  oar 
insertion.  Believing  that  the  subjects  of  which  they 
treat  are  full  of  novelty  and  interest,  we  give  them  a 
place,  without  vouching;  in  any  respect  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  writer's  hypotheses  or  conclusions.— En. 


with  a  doubt  upon  the  mind.  If  the  evidence  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  conclusive,  it  is  at  all 
events  of  such  a  remarkable,  plain-speaking  char- 
acter, as  to  call  for  a  certain  amount  of  credence 
and  attention. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader, 
that  at  what  may  be  called  the  confines  of  the 
zoological  kingdom,  there   exist   certain    simple 
forms  of  animalcules,  in  which  no  nerves  are,  by 
our  present  instruments,  to  be  discerned ;  but  we 
can  hardly  conceive  these  creatures  to  be  destitute 
of  them,  when  we  find  that  they  execute  move- 
ments of  a  character  bearing  the  most  precise  anal- 
ogy to  those  of  higher  orders  of  created  beings. 
Thus  they  chase  their  prey  through  the  water ;  in 
turn  they  themselves  flee  from  their  enemies ;  they 
possess  the  liveliest  powers  of  locomotion,  at  the 
complete  control  of  the  creature ;    are  endowed 
with  the  power  of  digestion,  and  of  the  perception 
and  discrmunation  of  their  appropriate  nutriment ; 
which  are  all  functions  in  nobler  creations,  depend- 
ent upon  the  existence,  if  not  of  centres  of  sensa- 
tion, at  any  rate  of  nervous  fibres.     It  is  easy, 
therefore,  to  believe  that  in  their  case  nerves,  and 
astimulable  tissue  not  necessarily  identical  with 
ordinary  nerves  and  muscles,  do  exist,  but  are  im- 
perceptible, owing  to  our  defective  and  limited 
powers  of  investigation.    But  when  these  analogi- 
cal inferences  are  developed  to  a  point  yet  further, 
when  they  are  made  to  embrace  conferva*,  the  hum- 
blest of  vegetable  forms,  a  difficulty  arises  in  the 
admission  of  the  existence  of  nerves  or  muscles, 
for  which  no  other  cause  can  be  adduced  than  that, 
in  the  more  complex  structures  of  the  same  king- 
dom, such  an  apparatus  is  not  to  be  found ;    physi- 
ologists hesitating  to  admit  the  existence  of  other 
excitable  tissues  than  animal  muscle,  and  of  other 
stimulus-conveying  fibres  than  animal  nerves.    An 
assumption  like  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary.   It 
is  impossible  to  say  that  certain  vegetable  organs 
and  tissues  only  discharge  one  function ;  it  is  per- 
fectly conceivable  that  they  may  be  endowed  with 
two  or  more,  abstractedly.     Who,  for  example, 
could  witness  an  oscillatonal  filament  wriggle  itself 
out  of  a  plate,  and  move  towards  the  light  with  an 
invincible  pertinacity,  and  could  feel  a  doubt  that  it 
possessed  the  instinct  that  light  was  good  for  it ;  in 
obedience  to  which  impulse,  it  was  using  every 
effort  in  its  power  to  reach  it  ?    Place  by  its  side  a 
humble  animalcule,  which,  with  movements  of 
equal  vivacity,  dances  hither  and  thither  in  its  na- 
tive element,  and  let  science  put  her  finger  upon 
the  point  where  sensation  ceases  on  the  one  side, 
and  some  new  faculty  commences  on  the  other. 

Taking  a  hurried  survey  of  the  striking  move- 
ments enumerated  in  a  former  paper.  Here  arc 
plants  folding  close  their  delicate  organs  from  the 
cold  evening  air,  expanding  them  again  to  the 
genial  sunbeam ;  here  are  plants  shrinking  from 
the  drenching  rain,  or  opening  to  welcome  the  re- 
freshing shower,  as  their  different  constitutionstmay 
suggest ;  here  are  some  casting  forcibly  off  every 
intruder  to  the  honey  cell ;  here  are  others,  on  the 
contrary,  spreading  their  leafy  traps  for  the  capture 
of  such  offenders ;  here  are  a  few  abashed  and 
shrinking  from  the  touch ;  and  finally,  were  St. 
Vitus'  Dance  a  vegetable  malady  too,  here  is  one 
— the  Desmodium  gyrens — which  is  decidedly  a 
victim  to  it. 

Leaving,  however,  the  discussion  to  another  and 
more  befitting  arena,  we  would  proceed  to  indi- 
cate that,  putting  aside  the  question  of  the  amount 
of  sensation  involved  in  the  motions  referred  to. 
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fen  an  other  and  even  more  remarkable  points 
of  new  from  which  to  contemplate  the  subject. 

There  is  a  class  of  poisons  which  may  be  shown 
to  operate  purely  upon  the  sensation  of  animals, 
wmng  no  chemical  or  physical  disorganization  of 
their  structure;    these    are   opium,    belladonna, 
Prosaic  acid,  nux  vomica,  tobacco,  &c.     If,  now, 
it  cm  be  shown  that  these  agents  act  in  a  delete- 
noa  manner  upon  plants,  we  have  the  presumptive 
erideoca  of  strong  analogy  in  support  of  the  idea 
tf  vegetable  sensation.    M.  Marcet  has  set  the 
oration  at  rest.    From  his  experiments,  it  has 
been  found  that,  even  in  minute  quantities,  the 
poisons  specified  are  destructive  to  vegetable  life. 
If  a  leaf  of  the  sensitive  plant  is  cut  off,  and  placed 
in  pore  water,  it  curls  up  its  leaflets,  but  in  a  short 
time  they  again  expand,  and  retain  their  irritability 
for  several  days,  expanding  and  shrinking  up  as  on 
the  plant  itself,  when  touched  with  the  finger  or 
with  a  needle ;  but  if  another  leaf  is  cut  off,  and 
placed  upon  water,  to  which  a  solution  of  bella- 
donna has  been  added,  the  leaflets  collapse,  and 
mbseqoently  expand ;  but  after  this  it  seems  par- 
alyaed — its  life  is  extinct,  and  even  if  it  is  then  put 
iato  pore  water,  it  no  longer  can  be  made  to  con- 
tort.  Electricity,  extreme  cold,  mineral  poisons, 
manic,  &c.,  are  productive  of  similar  consequences. 
Every  one  is  familiar  with  that  simple  experiment, 
the  fumigation  of  a  rose-tree,  to  destroy  the  insects 
which  infest  it.     It  affords  us  an  instance  of  the 
action  of  a  narcotic  poison  not  only  upon  the  in- 
tecta,  but  also  upon  the  plant  itself.    The  little 
creatures  tumble  from  the  branches,  stupified  with 
the  tobacco  fumes.    And  at  the  same  time  it  may 
he  observed  that  the  leaves  of  the  rose  droop,  some 
of  its  youngest  and  tenderest  branches  hanging 
town,  and  only  recovering,  after  exposure  to  a 
porer  atmosphere,  their  former  position  and  healthy 
aspect.    The  effect  of  these  poisons  obviously  in- 
dicates that  all  plants  possess  an  occult  principle, 
having  a  certain  analogy  to  sensation.    It  is  found, 
abo,  that  when  certain  chemical  substances  in  solu- 
tion are  presented  to  their  roots,  the  foreign  matter 
Beamed  into  the  circulating  system  of  the  plant, 
hot  is  almost  invariably,  if  it  is  unsuitable  tor  its 
nutrition  or  for  the  formation  of  its  secretions,  car- 
ried down  again,  and  thrown  off  by  the  roots. 
Even  in  the  selection  of  its  proper  food  by  the  del- 
icate apongiole  of  the  root,  it  would  seem  as  if 
some  kind  of  discerning  faculty  were  in  operation, 
which  at  any  rate  may  be  compared  to  animal 
instinct. 

The  struggle  which  plants  growing  in  a  cellar  or 
darkened  room  make  towards  the  light,  however 
wall  the  glimmer  which  may  pierce  the  darkness, 
ud  the  sedulous  manner  in  which  the  radicle  and 
plumule  of  the  germ  respectively  avoid  and  seek 
the  same  influence,  seem  to  speak  in  similar  lan- 
guage. Every  one  who  has  watched  the  growth 
of  the  tendril  of  the  vine,  or  the  stem  of  the  creep- 
ing-plant, must  have  observed  that  neither  make 
My  tarns  until  they  come  into  contact  with  some 
object  around  which  they  can  twine ;  so  that,  up 
to  a  certain  point,  the  stem  of  the  most  inveterate- 
ly-twisting  plant  remains  as  straight  as  possible ; 
hut  at  the  point  of  contact  with  another  body,  a 
volntbn  immediately  commences,  and  thencefor- 
*ud  it  proceeds  in  a  spiral  direction  around  the 
object  held  in  its  embrace.  In  the  case  of  the 
■nony,  simple  contact  with  the  object  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  cause  the  twisting  of  the  stem.  To  prove 
this,  the  experiment  of  tying  it  with  a  string  at  a 
certain  point  has  been  made ;  but  the  plant  made  no 


attempt  to  twist  at  that  point.  A  small  weight 
was  then  attached  to  the  string,  and  the  tendril  im- 
mediately began  to  shorten  itself  by  making  several 
spiral  turns.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  ten- 
dril of  the  briony,  naturally,  will  twist  only  when 
it  has  the  weight  of  the  stem  to  support.  The  wri- 
ter who  records  this  experiment,  and  whose  striking 
phraseology  is  almost  indicative  of  his  name,  adds, 
"  it  is  a  hand  seeking  in  the  dark,  and  grasping 
what  it  has  felt  by  the  action  of  muscles  remote 
from  the  sensible  point." 

The  remarkable  manner  in  which  plants  search 
for  their  food,  within  certain  limits  comparable  to 
that  of  animals,  appears  to  imply  the  existence  of 
some  higher  impulse  than  mere  fortuity.  The 
strawberry  plant  will  thrust  its  "  runners"  com- 
pletely across  a  garden  walk,  on  to  a  bed  of  soil 
on  the  opposite  side,  where  it  will  for  the  first 
time,  as  it  were,  perceiving  its  object  to  be  gained, 
push  out  roots,  and  form  a  new  plant.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  travellers  relating  the  most  sin- 
gular freaks  played  by  trees  and  plants  in  quest  of 
nutriment.  Trees  are  sometimes  found  which 
have  taken  root  on  one  side  of  a  deep  ravine,  and 
having  exhausted  the  sterile  soil  on  that  side,  have 
pushed  forth  roots  completely  across  the  abyss, 
which  have  gained  its  opposite  side,  and  there 
struck  deep  into  more  fertile  ground.  Plants  are 
often  to  be  found  which  have  rooted  in  old  walls' ; 
but  soon  experiencing  the  want  of  soil,  extend  long 
roots  in  the  direction  of  the  ground,  which  they 
penetrate,  and  then  form  radicles.  If  the  roots  of 
a  plant  are  accidentally  denuded,  and  there  happens 
to  be  some  moist  substance,  as  wet  moss,  in  their 
neighborhood,  they  direct  themselves  towards  it, 
and  eventually  succeed  in  reaching  it. 

A  modern  and  eminent  writer  narrates,  that 
"  among  the  noble  collection  of  palm-trees  culti- 
vated by  the  Messrs.  Loddige  of  Hackney,  near 
London,  was  one  furnished  with  hooks  near  the 
extremity  of  the  frond,  evidently  designed  for  at- 
taching it  to  the  branches  of  trees  for  support, 
when  growing  in  its  native  forest.  The  ends  of 
the  fronds  were  all  pendent  but  one,  which,  being 
nearest  to  the  rafters  of  the  conservatory,  lifted  its 
end  several  feet  to  fasten  to  the  rafter ;  none  of  the 
other  fronds  altered  their  position,  as  they  could 
not  have  reached  the  rafter  had  they  attempted  to 
do  so."  What  a  striking  recognition  in  the  tree, 
of  an  evidently  fortuitous  circumstance !  What 
but  instinct  could  have  directed  that  vegetable  hand 
to  the  roof  for  its  support  ?  and  what  but  that  keep 
pendent  the  branches  which  would  have  sought  it 
in  vain  ?  We  may  conceive  a  similar  impulse  to 
direct  the  branches  of  the  great  banyan-tree,  when 
they  can  no  longer  support  the  ponderous  vegeta- 
tion, to  send  down  roots  which  shall  form  at  once 
a  support  and  a  source  of  fresh  nutriment  to  it, 
extending  the  giant  tree  in  every  direction  around 
theparent  trunk. 

The  pandanus,  or  screw-pine,  so  called  from  the 
cork-screw-like  arrangement  of  its  leaves,  com- 
monly found  in  Madagascar,  the  isle  of  France, 
and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  affords  us  a  most 
curious  example  of  a  self-preservative  instinct. 
The  tree  has  somewhat  the  appearance  as  if  the 
earth  had  been  removed  from  its  roots,  leaving 
them  dangling  in  the  air.  This  arises  from  its 
sending  down  long  aerial  roots  for  some  distance 
above  the  ground.  These  roots  are  protected1  at 
their  extremities  by  a  loose  cup-like  investment  of 
cellular  membrane,  which  defends  the  delicate  tis- 
sue of  the  tip  from  any  injury  until  it  reaches  the 
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■oil,  where  its  use  is  at  an  end,  and  the  roots  then 
biry  themselves  in  the  earth.  The  trunk  of  the 
tree  it  supported  at  some  distance  from  the  ground 
by  a  number  of  such  roots,  and  as  it  year  by  year 
increases  in  size  and  weight,  there  would  be  a  risk 
of  the  downfall  of  the  whole  structure,  were  it  not 
that,  to  compensate  for  the  increasing  ponderosity 
of  the  trunk,  fresh  roots  are  thrown  out,  which, 
reaching  the  ground,  form  fresh  props  to  the  super- 
structure, acting  also  as  buttresses  against  the  too 
great  bending  of  the  tree  before  the  wind.  But 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  if  the  tree  leans  to  one 
side,  endangering  its  safety  during  the  next  storm, 
it  puts  out  roots,  at  some  distance  above  all  the 
rest,  on  the  inclining  side,  which  reach  the  earth, 
and  form  supports  to  the  trunk  perfectly  analogous 
in  their  intention  and  use  to  the  shores  and  timber- 
work  used  by  human  architects  to  prop  up  a  build- 
ingin  danger  of  falling. 

Plants,  in  a  few  instances,  would  appear  as  if 
endowed  with  a  care  for  their  offspring.  Not  to 
enumerate  the  mechanical  contrivances  for  this  end, 
which  do  not  belong  to  our  subject,  the  mangrove, 
for  example,  retains  its  berries  until  they  are  firmly 
rooted  by  its  side,  when  the  parental  connexion  is 
at  an  end.  This  is  true  also  of  other  plants ;  while 
some,  whose  drooping  flowers  would  drop  the  rip- 
ened seed  at  the  period  of  its  maturation,  erect 
their  stems,  as  if  to  prevent  the  seeds  falling  out. 

Vegetable  instinct  seems  also  to  find  an  illustra- 
tion in  the  adaptability  of  plants  to  different  climates. 
It  is  well  known  that  plants  brought  from  tropical 
countries,  after  a  little  time  inure  themselves  to  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  soil  and  temperature  of 
temperate  latitudes :  the  most  familiar  instances  are 
the  potato  and  the  dahlia,  both  natives  of  tropical 
climates.  Kalm,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Linnaeus, 
relates  that  apple-trees  sent  from  this  country  to 
New  England  blossomed  for  a  few  years  too  early 
for  that  climate,  and  bore  no  fruit,  but  after  that 
learnt  to  accommodate  themselves  to  their  new  situ- 
ation. It  is  a  fact,  that  seeds  and  roots  brought 
from  southern  latitudes  germinate  in  our  country 
sooner  than  othero  brought  from  more  northern  ones 
— although  exposed  to  equal  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture—owing to  their  acquired  habits ;  but  these  in 
time  fall  in  with  the  new  conditions. 

To  take  a  concluding  glance  at  the  subject.  It 
is  manifestly  impossible  in  this  place,  as  indeed  it 
would  also  be  inappropriate,  to  do  more  than  collect 
a  few  scattered  instances  of  phenomena  of  daily  oc- 
currence in  the  vegetable  world  which  seem  to  point 
to  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  sensation  by 
them.  In  an  maturing  spirit  we  may  ask  the  nature 
and  the  cause  01  these,  while  it  would  be  presump- 
tuous to  pronounce  a  decided  opinion  upon  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  reserved  for  modern  science  to  link 
these  phenomena  together,  and  refer  them  to  their 
proper  cause ;  ours  is  the  more  humble  attempt  to 
awaken  an  interest,  which  may  stimulate  further 
and  deeper  research. 

But  while  the  present  state  of  our  information  for- 
bids all  dogmatizing  upon  the  subject,  we  are  by  no 
means  precluded  from  the  formation  of  a  strong  and 
not  unreasonable  supposition  that  some  such  faculty 
as  sensation,  in  a  low,  and  often  in  an  obscure  de- 
gree, appears  to  exhibit  itself  in  some,  if  not  actu- 
ally in  ail  the  examples  detailed.  Until  the  con- 
trary is  proved,  let  us  be  content  with  this,  which, 
at  all  events,  is  an  ennobling  and  exalting  belief;  it 
is  one  which  elevates  our  conceptions  of  the  great 
Creator's  benevolence  in  all  his  operations;  and 
whether  we  agree  or  not  with  Wordsworth — 


"  And  'tis  my  faith  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes" — 

there  can  be  no  question  that  the  subject  demands 
considerably  more  attention  and  consideration  than 
it  has  hitherto  received. 

Were  we  to  indulge  in  the  dreams  of  poetic 
imaginings,  we  might  expand  our  views,  and  con* 
ceive— probably  not  altogether  without  truth,  even 
where  no  more  prominent  indications  of  vegetable 
instinct  and  sensation  exist  than  are  to  be  found  in 
the  fresh  luxuriance  of  a  thriving  vegetation— that 
there  is  a  world  of  sentient  creatures  delighting  in 
the  balmy  rain,  gladlv  welcoming  the  returning  son. 
and  silently  resting  during  the  shades  of  night ;  re- 
joicing in  a  measure  of  happiness  which,  if  not 
strictly  comparable  with  that  of  higher  beings,  yet 
is  all  good  of  its  kind,  and  adds  its  humble  voice  to 
the  hourly  anthem  offered  by  creation  to  creative 
love. 

In  bringing  the  subject  to  a  close  we.  may  borrow 
the  words  of  an  author  before  cited,  and,  while  on- 
willing  to  express  a  decided  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject, we  may  still  confess  our  own  strong  inclination 
to  his  belief:—"  If  the  daisy,  the  germ  struggling 
for  the  surface,  the  tendril  searching  for  support, 
the  root  seeking  water,  the  mimosa,  and  the  hedy- 
sarum,  are  without  metaphysical  powers,  without 
sensations  of  consciousness,  whence  should  the 
sponge  and  the  alcyonium  (recognized  members  of 
the  zoological  ramify)  possess  them!" 


From  Cbsmben*  Journal. 
PROPER   NAMES   IN   POETRY. 

While  perusing  the  works  of  the  best  poets,  we 
often  find — apart  from  all  that  strictly  belongs  to 
the  subject — a  charm  in  the  proper  names  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  introduced.  The  very 
sound  of  these  names  is  felt  to  be  beautiful.  Bean- 
tifully  do  they  blend  with  the  liquid  measure ;  still 
more  beautiful  are  the  associations  which  they 
awaken.  Word  after  word  meets  our  eye  as  we 
read,  recalling  the  tasks  of  our  schoolboy  days,  the 
well-thumbed  volume  over  which  we  pored  weari- 
ly, little  anticipating  the  pleasures  we  were  storing 
up  for  a  future  day.  Here  a  name,  long  buried 
beneath  the  accumulating  mass  of  diurnal  cares 
and  duties,  starts  out  in  relief,  and  reminds  us  of 
our  early  lessons,  when  for  us  all  history  was  true, 
and  our  sympathies  were  all  on  the  side  of  the 
world-conquering  legions  of  Rome.  We  remem- 
ber many  feats  of  heroic  bravery  and  inflexible  vir- 
tue, and  feel  glad  when,  in  after-life,  we  meet  the 
names  of  the  actors  perpetuated  in  poetry.  Some- 
times with  the  recollection  of  the  studies  conies  the 
memory  of  many  of  the  happiest  of  our  youthful 
days — of  visits  and  journeys  in  sunshiny  weather, 
interwoven  with  achievements  of  the  ancient  time. 
Some  of  the  names  we  not  unfrequently  read  are 
connected  in  our  minds  with  whatever  is  great  and 
glorious.  The  orator  quotes  them  when  fanning 
with  his  eloquence  the  slumbering  fire  of  patriot- 
ism ;  the  statesman  and  philosopher  cite  them  as 
noble  and  enduring  specimens  of  human  genius; 
and  the  historian  records  them  as  examples  worthy 
of  our  admiration  and  imitation — 

"  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever." 

The  names  of  places  which  have  been  the  scene 
of  great  events,  of  objects  linking  the  present  with 
the  past,  of  countries  where  thought  has  shaped 
itself  into  matchless  forms  and  immortal  deeds, 
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possess  the  same  charm  as  the  names  of  persons. 
What  a  brilliant  page  of  history  opens  before  as  on 
reading  Byron's  lines ! — 

"  The  mountains  look  on  Marathon, 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea ; 
And  muting  there  an  hoar  alone, 
I  dreamed  that  Greece  might  yet  he  free ; 
For,  standing  on  the  Persian's  grave, 
I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave." 

And  further  on — 

"  Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three, 
To  make  a  new  Thermopylae !" 

itartles  ns  by  the  ease  with  which  the  accent  lends 
itself  to  the  rhyme,  while  we  recollect  the  thrill 
with  which  we  first  read  of  the  little  devoted  band 
of  Spartans  contending,  in  the  narrow  defile,  against 
the  overwhelming  hosts  of  Xerxes.  And  what  a 
flood  of  associations,  so  to  speak,  rashes  upon  as 
with  the  lines  in  the  splendid  apostrophe  to  the 
Ocean!— 

"Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save 
thee— 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are 
they!"  . 

We  are  carried  back  to  the  infancy  of  society  and 
of  empire ;  to  oar  biblical  lessons ;  to  the  runic 
ware,  Hannibal,  Regulus,  Marius ;  to  the  beautiful 
in  art,  the  sublime  in  philosophy,  and  wondrous  in 
table. 

In  another  place  we  feel  the  almost  magical  ef- 
fect of  the  introduction  of  the  names  of  persons — 

"  Oh  for  one  hoar  of  blind  old  Dandolo ! 
The  octogenarian  chief,  Byzantium's  conquering 
foe:  ' 

evoking  from  the  past  the  deadly  struggle  between 
the  haughty  Venetian  and  indomitable  Turk. 
Nor  do  the  names  lose  any  of  their  charm  when 
connected  with  the  more  peaceful  and  humanizing 
pursuit  of  literature  and  science.  In  ooe  place  the 
poet  speaks  of  the  "  starry  Galileo,"  and  presently 
we  read — 

"The  friend  of  Petrarch — hope  of  Italy — 
Rienzi !  last  of  Romans !" 

And  elsewhere — 

"  Alas  for  Tully's  voice,  and  Virgil's  lay, 
And  Livy's  pictured  page!" 

Dry  den's  writings,  among  which  "  Alexander's 
Feast"  may  be  instanced,  contain  numerous  exam- 
ples of  the  happy  introduction  of  proper  names ; 
and  the  vast  and  exuberant  mind  of  Milton  has 
heaped  them  together  in  his  immortal  poems, 
where  every  word  is  a  picture.  How  much  of 
Hebrew  history  lies  in  these  lines  from  Paradise 
Lost!— 

"  Reared  in  Azotus,  dreaded  through  the  coast 
Of  Palestine,  in  Gath,  and  Ascalon, 
And  Accaron  and  Gaza's  frontier  bounds, 
Him  followed  Rimmon,  whose  delightful  seat 
Was  fair  Damascus,  on  the  fertile  banks 
Of  Abbana  and  Pharphar,  lucid  streams." 

And  of  classic  memories  in  stray  gleanings  from 
the  Paradise  Regained,  where  "  Athens"  is  de- 
scribed as  "  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts :" — 

"  See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 
Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 
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Trills  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  summer  long : 
There  flowery  hill  Hymettus,  with  the  sound 
Of  bees'  industrious  murmur,  oft  invites 
To  studious  musing ;  there  Hissus  rolls 
His  whispering  stream." 

Among  our  earlier  poets,  Spenser  abounds  in 
beautiful  examples  of  the  troth  we  are  attempting 
to  illustrate.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  turn  over 
the  leaves  of  the  Faery  Queen  without  confessing 
the  art  displayed  in  the  introduction  of  proper 
names.  But  there  is  one  portion  of  this  musical 
poem  which  more  particularly  applies  to  our  pres- 
ent purpose :  we  refer  to  the  marriage  of  the  Med- 
way  and  the  Thames,  where  the  bard,  contemplat- 
ing his  task  of  enumerating  the  principal  rivers  of 
the  world,  says— - 

"Oh,  what  an  endless  work  have  I  in  hand, 
To  count  the  sea's  abundant  progeny !" 

How  well  he  performs  his  work,  let  the' following 
passage  testify  .— 

"  Great  Ganges,  and  immortal  Euphrates ; 
Deep  Indus,  and  Meander  intricate  ; 
Slow  Peneus,  and  tempestuous  Phasides ; 
Swift  Rhene,  and  Alpneus  still  immaculate; 
Araxes,  feared  for  great  Cyrus'  fate  ; 
Tybris,  renowned  for  the  Romans'  fame ; 
Rich  Oranochy,  though  but  knowen  late ; 
And  the  huge  river  which  doth  bear  the  name 
Of  warlike  Amazons,  which  do  possess  the 
same." 

In  this  verse  we  are  earned  into  each  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world  in  succession,  ending  with 
the  then  recently-discovered  Orinoco  and  Amazon, 
whose  names  are  associated  with  Columbus  and 
the  daring  adventurers  of  Spain.  But  the  poet 
cornea  back  to  his  own  island,  and  sings — 

"  Next  there  came  Tyne,  along  whose  stony  bank 
That  Roman  monarch  built  a  brazen  wall. 
Which  mote  the  feebled  Britons  strongly  flank 
Against  the  Picts,  that  swarmed  over  all, 
Which  yet  thereof  Gauls  ever  they  do  call ; 
And  Tweed,  the  limit  betwixt  Logris'  land 
And  Albana ;  and  Eden,  though  but  small, 
Yet  often  stained  with  blood  of  many  a  band 
Of  Scots  and  English  both,  that  tined*  on  his 
strand." 

Many  portions  of  Drayton's  Polyolbion  are  of  a 
similar  character :  the  stately  metre  is  well  adapt- 
ed for  the  display  of  the  famous  names  which  he 
introduces  while  chanting  the  praises  of  the 
Trent— 

"  She  takes  into  her  train  rich  Dove,  and  Darwin 
clear — 

Darwin,  whose  font  and  tall  are  both  in  Derby- 
shire; 

And  of  those  thirty  floods  that  wait  the  Trent 
upon, 

Doth  stand  without  compare,  the  very  paragon." 

And  further  on,  in  a  comparison  with  other  streams, 
he  says— 

44  What  reck  I  ?  let  great  Thames,  since  by  its  for- 
tune he 
Is  sovereign  of  us  all  that  here  in  Britain  be, 
From  Isis  and  old  Tame  his  pedigree  derive ; 
And  for  the  second  place,  proud  Severn  that  doth 
strive, 

*  Were  killed. 
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Fetch  her  descent  from  Wales,  from  that  proud 

mountain  sprung, 
Plinillimon,    whose    praise   is   frequent   them 


among 


»» 


Not  less  spirited  is  one  of  the  same  writer's  son- 
nets, in  which  he  trips  lightly  from  flood  to  flood, 
combining  within  the  compass  of  a  few  lines,  a 
thousand  historical  and  poetical  associations — the 
haunts  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men,  the  in- 
vasions of  the  old  sea-kings  in  their  swift-rowing 
galleys,  feuds  and  forays  on  the  borders  ere  men 
had  learned  that  life  offered  higher  duties  and  pleas- 
ures than  fighting  :— 

"  Our  flood's  queen,  Thames,  for  ships  and  swans 
is  crowned ; 
And  stately  Severn  for  her  shore  is  praised ; 
The  crystal  Trent,  for  fords  and  fish  renowned ; 
And  Avon's  fame  to  Albion's  cliffs  is  raised. 
Carlegian  Chester  vaunts  her  holy  Dee ; 

York  many  wonders  of  her  Ouse  can  tell ; 
The  Peak,  her  t)ove,  whose  banks  so  fertile  be ; 

And  Kent  will  say  her  Medway  doth  excel. 
Cotswold  commends  her  Isis  to  the  Thame ; 
Our  northern  borders  boast  of  Tweed's  fair 
flood; 
Oar  western  parts  extol  their  Willy's  fame ; 
And  the  old  Lea  brags  of  the  Danish  blood." 

Of  a  different  character  are  the  Castle  of  Indolence 
of  Thomson,  and  Falconer's  Shipwreck  ;  yet  they 
afford  many  rare  instances  of  the  power  of  verbal 
association.  Nor  are  the  writings  of  Miss  Barrett 
and  Alfred  Tennyson  devoid  of  similar  beauties ; 
they  show  us  a  marvellous  plasticity  in  the  appar- 
ently most  unmetrical  words  and  phrases.  Camp- 
bell's stirring  poem  on  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden, 
Collins'  Ode  to  the  Passions,  and  some  of  Gray's 
productions,  present  other  varieties  of  effect,  which 
may  be  extended  through  the  whole  range  of  po- 
etry. Rogers  has  some  pleasing  combinations  in 
the  Pleasures  of  Memory,  verifying  one  of  his 
own  poetic  truths,  that  "  kindred  objects  kindred 
thoughts  inspire,"  in  a  few  graceful  lines — 

14  And  hence  the  charm  historic  scenes  impart ; 
Hence  Tiber  awes,  and  Avon  melts  the  heart. 
Aerial  forms  in  Tempo's  classic  vale 
Glance  through  the  gloom,  and  whisper  in  the 
gale; 

In  wild  Vaucluse  with  love  and  Laura  dwell, 
And  watch  and  weep  in  Eloisa's  cell." 

Burns,  again,  Scotland's  peasant  bard,  was  a  roas- 
ter of  the  vernacular  of  proper  names,  which,  in 
his  alternating  mood,  he  strung  together  without 
any  apparent  regard  to  symmetry.  Yet  how  great 
is  their  charnv  whether  found  in  some  of  his  ener- 
getic sarcasms  or  glowing  aspirations !  How  the 
effect  of  his  patriotic  songs  is  heightened  by  the 
introduction  of  proper  names,  let  those  tell  who 
have  sung  them  on  the  heath-clad  hills  of  his  na- 
tive country.  With  what  truth  does  he  sing  of 
three  brother  poets  in  Coila's  address  !— 

"  Thou  canst  not  learn,  nor  can  I  show, 
To  paint  with  Thomson's  landscape  glow  ; 
Or  wake  the  bosom-melting  throe, 

With  Shenstone's  art ; 
Or  pour,  with  Gray,  the  moving  flow 

Warm  on  the  heart." 

The  writings  of  Scott  abound  in  picturesque  ex- 
amples of  the  magic  of  association ;  a  whole  histo- 
ry, the  memoryof  a  life,  are  often  conveyed  in  a 
Single  word.    We  are  told  that  a  great  portion  of 


Marmion  was  composed  while  the  author  was  gal- 
loping up  and  down  on  the  sea-shore  at  Mussel- 
burgh ;  and,  judging  from  the  lively  and  musical 
"  cadency"  of  the  poem,  we  may  believe  that  it 
was  written  with  but  little  of  what  Butler  calls 
"  the  drudgery  of  brains."  We  who  live  in  the 
south,  well  remember  the  delight  with  which  we 
read  the  lines — 

"  And  now  the  vessel  skirts  the  strand 
Of  mountainous  Northumberland." 

The  latter  word  brought  the  whole  border  county 
before  us,  as  we  had  often  longed  to  see  it :  its  ' 
rocky  shores  and  ruined  castles,  broad  fells  and 
lofty  hills,  bright  and  tortuous  streams,  Chevy* 
Chase  and  the  Cheviots,  all  flashed  at  once  on  oox 
mental  eye.  The  same  effect  would  not  have  been 
produced  in  reading  prose.  It  seems  that  measure 
and  harmony  are  needed  for  the  effectual  working 
of  the  spell.  We  have  since  walked  through  the 
county  in  its  length  and  breadth,  and  felt  that  all 
the  glorious  associations  connected  with  the  roman- 
tic scenery  were  heightened  by  having  been  tuned 
into  poetry. 

But  to  return  to  Scott.  His  description  of  the 
scene  viewed  by  Marmion  from  the  top  of  Black- 
ford hill,  affords  numerous  instances  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  suggestive  effect  of  names;  and  again,  in 
reply  to  the  "  royal  vaunt,"  when  the  haughty  lord 
declares— 

"  But  Nottingham  has  archers  good, 
And  Yorkshire  men  are  stern  of  mood ; 
Northumbrian  prickers  wild  and  rude. 
On  Derby  Hills  the  paths  are  steep ; 
In  Ouse  and  Tyne  the  fords  are  deep ;" 

we  feel  that  the  true  characteristics  are  preserved, 
and  that,  were  the  names  changed  or  transposed, 
the  whole  of  the  charm  would  be  lost.  The  saibe 
spirit  runs  through  the  succeeding  cantos.  The 
camp,  Lady  Heron's  song,  the  "  awful  summons"  . 
from  the  cross  at  Edinburgh,  the  fatal  battle  of 
Flodden,  acquire  new  life  from  the  distinctive  ap- 
pellations scattered  through  them.  Neither  are 
the  introductions  to  the  cantos  deficient  in  exam- 
ples of  a  different  character.  Who  has  not  felt  a 
genial  glow  while  reading  the  lin< 


"  On  Christmas  eve  the  bells  were  rung, 
On  Christmas  eve  the  mass  was  sung?" 


The  finest  portions  of  Scotland's  magnificent  scene- 
ry are  enshrined  by  name  in  the  poems  of  this 
writer.     It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances, 
were  it  not  better  that  readers  should  have  the 
pleasure  of  discovering  them  for  themselves.    His 
ballad  poetry,  too,  is  singularly  effective,  and  par- 
takes much  of  the  simple  beauty  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish writers,  whose  productions  were  the  result  of 
the  poetical  genius  and  temperament  of  a  people 
yet  untrammelled  by  scientific  theories  and  matters 
of  fact.    When  the  bards  and  skalds  of  the  early 
ares  were  the  only  historians,  the  names  and  ex- 
ploits of  their  heroes  were  associated  in  songs  of 
vivid  and  eloquent  poetry,  heightened  by  the  figu- 
rative language  of  a  race  innocent  of  all  philosophy 
save  the  right  of  might.     Some  portion  of  their 
spirit  has,  however,  come  down  to  our  own  times. 
In  the  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  by  Mr.  Macaulay, 
the  metrical  romances  are  revived — the  ballad  po- 
ets of  the  seren-hilled  city  reappear  to  chant  their 
measured  histories.    The  sonorous  Latin  names 
tell  with  surprising  effect,  and  adapt  themselves 
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beautifully  to  the  flow  of  the  verse.  We  select  a 
ptsnge  from  the  defence  of  the  bridge  by  Hora- 
tio* Codes  and  his  two  brave  companions  against 
the  three  Tuscan  chiefs,  advancing  from  the  in- 
vading ranks  of  Porseoa  :— 

"  Then  Ocnus  of  Falerii 

Rushed  on  the  Roman  three ; 
And  Lausulus  of  Urgo, 

The  rover  of  the  sea ; 
And  Aruns  of  Volsinium, 

Who  slew  the  great  wild  boar, 
The  great  wild  boar  that  had  his  den 
Amidst  the  reeds  of  Cosa's  fen, 
And  wasted  fields,  and  slaughtered  men, 

Along  Albinia's  shore." 

Equally  effective  is  the  prayer  of  Horatius,  as  he 
plunges  into  the  river  after  the  fall  of  the  bridge : — 

"  Oh,  Tiber,  Father  Tiber ! 
To  whom  the  Romans  pray, 
A  Roman's  life,  a  Roman's  arms, 
Take  thou  in  charge  this  day !" 

In  the  War  of  the  League,  by  the  same  author, 
many  fine  effects  occur ;  but  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting is  his  noble  poem  on  the  arrival  of  the  Span- 
ish Armada  off  the  shores  of  England,  recalling 
many  glorious  associations ;  while  the  native  Saxon 
nines  fall  into  the  metre  not  less  appropriately  than 
the  majestic  Latin.  The  poem  opens  with  the 
arrival  of  a  merchant  ship  at  Plymouth,  the  crew 
of  which  had  seen  the  Spanish  fleet  at  sunrise  off 
Cape  La  Hogue,  sailing  up  the  channel  with 

"  The  richest  spoils  of  Mexico,  the  stoutest  hearts 
of  Spain." 

Active  measures  for  defence,  keeping  a  look-out 
on  the  enemy,  and  to  despatch  the  news  inland,  are 
immediately  taken.  "  The  stout  old  sheriff ' '  comes 
with  his  guard,  and  plants  the  royal  standard  as 

"Night  sank  upon  the  dusky  beach,  and  on  the 

purple  sea— 
.  Such  night  in  England  ne'er  had  been,  nor  e'er 

again  shall  be." 

The  movements  consequent  on  the  rapid  diffusion 
of  the  intelligence  by  means  of  beacon  fires  are 
finely  described : — 

"  From  Eddystone  to  Berwick  bounds,  from  Lynn 

to  Milford  bay, 
That  time  of  slumber  was  as  bright  and  busy  as 

the  day ; 
For  swift  to  east,  and  swift  to  west,  the  warning 

radiance  spread ; 
High  on  St.  Michael's  Mount  it  shone — it  shone 

on  Beachy  Head. 

•  •  •  * 

The  fisher  left  his  skiff  to  rock  on  Tamar's  glit- 
tering waves, 

The  ragged  miners  poured  to  war  from  Mendip's 
sunless  caves. 

O'er  Longleat's  towers,  o'er  Cranbourne's  oaks, 
the  fiery  herald  flew ; 

It  roused  the  shepherds  of  Stonehenge,  the  ran- 
gers of  Beaulieu. " 

The  news  reaches  London,  from  whence  it  speeds 
Jjjhout  a  pause  to  every  quarter  of  the  island. 
The  rapid  succession  of  proper  names  renders  the 
concluding  portion  peculiarly  eflfective :  county  after 
county  comes  before  the  mental  vision  as  we  read— 
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And  eastward  straight,  from  wild  Blackheath,  the 
warlike  errand  went, 

And  roused  in  many  an  ancient  hall  the  gallant 
squires  of  Kent. 

Southward  from  Surrey's  pleasant  hills  flew  those 
bright  couriers  forth ; 

High  on  bleak  Hempstead's  swarthy  moor  they 
started  for  the  north  ; 

And  on,  and  on,  without  a  pause,  untired  they 
bounded  still ; 

All  night  from  tower  to  tower  they  sprang — they 
sprang  from  hill  to  hill, 

Till  the  proud  Peak  unfurled  the  flag  o'er  Dar- 
win's rocky  dales — 

Till  like  volcanoes  flared  to  heaven  the  stormy  hills 

of  Wales- 
Till  twelve  fair  counties  saw  the  blaze  on  Mal- 
vern's lovely  height — 

Till  streamed  in  crimson  on  the  wind  the  Wre- 
kin's  crest  of  light — 

Till  broad  and  fierce  the  star  came  forth  on  Ely's 
stately  fane, 

And  tower  and  hamlet  rose  in  arms  o'er  all  the 
boundless  plain — 

Till  Belvoir's  lordly  terraces  the  sign  to  Lincoln 
sent, 

And  Lincoln  sped  the  message  on  o'er  the  wide 
vale  of  Trent — 

Till  Skiddaw  saw  the  fire  that  burned  on  Gaunt'e 
embattled  pile, 

And  the  red  glare  on  Skiddaw  roused  the  burgh- 
ers of  Carlisle." 

The  beauty  and  effect  of  these  lines  are  perfect,  and 
bring  the  great  historical  event  in  full  reality  before 
us.  Each  name,  as  it  occurs,  embodies  a  host  of 
associations,  and  as  the  eloquent  author,  in  another 
place,  truly  observes—"  Its  effect  is  produced  not 
so  much  by  what  it  expresses,  jas  by  what  it  sug- 
gests ;  not  so  much  by  the  ideas  which  it  directly 
conveys,  as  by  other  ideas  which  are  connected  with 
them." 


From  Chambers'  Journal 

THE   NORTH  POLE. 

The  possibility  of  reaching  the  north  pole  is  an 
idea  which  has  long  occupied  the  minds  of  enter- 
prising and  scientific  navigators.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made,  and  though  unsuccessful,  the  ob- 
ject appears  not  yet  to  be  given  up.  Sir  W. 
Parry,  in  a  recent  letter  to  Sir  John  Barrow,  pro- 
poses that  the  intended  exploring  expedition  should 
winter  in  Spitzbergen,  ana  then,  in  the  month  of 
April,  set  out  from  Hakluyt'B  Headland,  which  is 
six  hundred  geographical  miles  from  the  pole,  and 
endeavor  to  reach  this  point  by  travelling  over  the 
yet  unbroken-up  ice,  and,  alter  a  short  stay,  re- 
turning again  by  the  end  of  May,  ere  yet  the  sum- 
mer sun  had  melted  and  broken  up  the  ice.  Sir 
John  Barrow  proposes  another  plan,  founded  on 
the  supposition  that  the  polar  region  is  open  sea, 
and  free  of  ice  during  the  summer.  He  suggests 
that  two  small  vessels,  similar  to  those  sent  to  the 
southern  or  antarctic  seas,  should  be  sent  to  Spitz- 
bergen in  early  spring,  so  as  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  the  polar  sea  being  open,  and  about  the  middle  of 
August  sail  direct  for  the  pole.  A  month's  sailing, 
at  the  rate  even  of  twenty  miles  in  the' twenty-four 
hours,  would  thus  be  sufficient  to  reach  the  point 
of  destination ;  while  a  month's  stay  there,  and 
another  month  to  return,  might  all  be  accomplished 
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before  the  commencement  of  next  winter's  frost. 
That  enterprising  sailor,  Captain  Weddel,  in  a 
pamphlet  published  several  years  ago,  demon- 
strated pretty  clearly  the  probability  of  an  open 
sea  around  both  the  north  and  south  poles,  and 
more  recent  observations  all  tend  to  encourage  this 
idea.  The  continued  presence  of  the  sun  above 
the  horizon  for  six  months  would  afford  sufficient 
heat  to  melt  the  accumulated  ice  of  the  previous 
long  winter ;  and  if  no  high  land  exists  in  the  re- 
gions north  of  Spitzbergen,  the  probability  is,  that 
not  more  than  one  season's  snow  and  ice  re- 
main or  accumulate. 

But  many  may  be  disposed  to  ask,  What  would 
be  the  use  of  such  an  exploration  1  To  these  a 
reply  maybe  made  in  the  words  of  an  old  naviga- 
tor : — "  The  north  pole  is  the  only  thing  in  the 
world  about  which  we  know  nothing,  and  that  want 
of  all  knowledge  ought  to  operate  as  a  spur  to 
adopt  the  means  of  wiping  away  that  stain  of  igno- 
rance from  this  enlightened  age."  It  would  be  an 
achievement,  certainly,  to  put  one's  foot  on  the 
very  point  of  the  axis  around  which  this  mighty 
globe  turns — to  look  around  a  horizon  above  which 
She  summer  sun  appears  to  move  round  and  round 
in  its  daily  circle  without  ever  ascending  or  descend- 
ing, where  there  is  uninterrupted  day,  and  twelve 
o'clock  at  midnight  is  exactly  the  same  in  all  re- 
spects as  twelve  at  noon.  At  first  view,  a  very 
erroneous  idea  might  suggest  itself— that  at  this 
point  or  pivot  the  earth's  motion  would  be  more 
perceptibly  rapid  than  at  any  other  point  of  its  sur- 
face ;  that  we  should,  in  fact,  see  the  earth  spinning 
round  like  a  wheel  or  a  top.  Now  the  fact  is  ex- 
actly the  reverse.  The  space  passed  over  at  the 
earth's  axis  is  shorter  than  in  any  other  point  of  its 
circumference,  and  consequently  the  apparent  mo- 
tion is  slower.  If  you  look  at  the  axis  of  the 
hour-hand  of  a  watch,  no  motion  is  perceptible ; 
but  by  watching  for  some  time  the  extremity  of  the 
same  index,  you  may  observe  a  perceptible  portion 
of  space  travelled  over  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes. 

Perhaps,  on  reaching  the  pole,  not  an  inch  of 
land  would  be  found  on  which  to  rest.  This  would 
increase  the  difficulties  of  the  visit.  For  were  it 
all  sea,  and  probably  a  deep  sea,  there  would  be  no 
place  of  anchorage,  and  no  means  of  remaining 
steadily  at  rest  till  observations  could  be  made. 
Besides,  by  the  moving  about  of  the  vessel,  the 
reckoning  would  be  unavoidably  lost ;  for  the  sun, 
pursuing  a  uniform  line  along  the  horizon,  there 
would  be  no  meridian,  and  consequently  no  means 
of  calculating  the  course  in  which  to  steer  for  home. 
From  this  circumstance,  it  is  evident  also  that  the 
time  of  day,  or  rather  of  the  twenty-four  hours, 
would  no  longer  be  ascertained  by  the  rising,  the 
noon-day  altitude,  or  setting  of  the  sun  ;  for  to  an 
observer  at  the  pole  no  such  changes  would  take 
place,  except  to  the  small  amount  of  the  daily 
change  of  declination.  Thus  not  only  to  the  eye, 
but  also  for  the  practical  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
time  by  astronomical  observation,  the  sun  would 
appear  throughout  the  twenty-four  hours  neither  to 
rise  nor  fell,  but  to  describe  a  circle  round  the 
heavens  parallel  to  the  horizon.  This  common 
method  of  obtaining  the  time  would  entirely  fail. 
Indeed,  however  startling  the  fact  may  seem,  it 
may  be  asserted  with  truth  that  there  would  be  no 
longer  any  such  thing,  strictly  speaking,  as  appa- 
rent time  in  the  heavens  at  all.  This  will  be  evi- 
dent, by  reflecting  that  what  is  called  apparent 


time  refers  only  to  the  particular  line  or 
on  which  an  observer  is  placed,  and  is  marked  by 
the  approach  to,  and  recession  of,  the  sun  from  that 
meridian.  An  observer  at  the  pole  being  on  no 
one  meridian,  but  at  the  point  where  all  meridians 
meet,  apparent  time  would  have  to  him  no  longer 
existence  or  meaning.  In  ascertaining  any  partic- 
ular position,  the  compass,  it  is  true,  might  still  be 
of  use.  From  the  discovery  of  Captain  James 
Ross,  it  is  known  that  the  magnetic  pole  does  not 
coincide  with  the  true  pole  of  the  earth,  but  that 
the  situation  of  the  former  lies  in  a  lower  latitude. 
Now,  as  it  is  highly  probable  that  at  the  pole  even 
the  compass  would  soil  act  freely,  the  dip  of  the 
needle  not  being  so  complete  as  to  prevent  the 
horizontal  motion  still  to  take  place,  the  pointing 
of  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  to  the  magnetic 
pole  would  be  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  home- 
ward course.  The  chronometer,  too,  under  a  cer- 
tain modification,  would  enable  the  voyagers  to 
ascertain  a  given  meridian.  A  common  watch  or 
chronometer  would  be  useless,  because  the  dial- 
plate  being  marked  with  only  twelve  hours,  when 
the  hour-hand  pointed  to  twelve  o'clock,  there 
would  be  no  knowing  whether  it  was  twelve  at 
noon  or  twelve  at  midnight  that  was  indicated,  the 
sun  being  equally  visible  at  both.  To  obviate 
this,  chronometers  have  been  constructed  with  dial- 
plates  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  hour-hand 
making  only  one  revolution  in  that  period.  Thus, 
whenever  such  chronometers  indicated  apparent 
noon  at  Greenwich,  the  sun  would  be  exactly  over 
the  meridian  of  that  place,  and  so  of  any  other 
place  of  known  longitude  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  har- 
bor where  the  voyagers  had  left  their  ship,  and  to 
which  they  desired  to  return. 

As  scientific  objects  of  pursuit,  Sir  J.  Barrow 
suggests,  among  others,  the  measurement  of  a  de- 
gree of  the  meridian,  commencing  at  the  pole 
itself,  in  order  to  decide  the  actual  degree  of  flat- 
tening of  the  spherical  form  of  the  globe  which 
takes  place  at  the  poles.  Observations  on  the 
tides,  too,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  winds,  oceanic 
currents,  magnetism,  the  aurora  borealis,  would  all 
be  interesting  to  science ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  say  what  matters  of  interest  or  of  practi- 
cal use  might  not  present  themselves  to  observa- 
tion on  visiting  a  part  of  the  globe  on  which  the 
foot  of  man  has  never  yet  trodden. 

In  the  event  of  finding  land,  however  small  the 
portion,  around  the  pole,  all  these  observations 
would  of  course  be  greatly  facilitated.  It  may  be 
presumed  that  any  such  land  will  not  be  mountain- 
ous, as  no  icebergs  are  ever  sent  down  from  that 
quarter ;  these  masses  having  been  ascertained  to 
be  the  production  of  glaciers  on  the  sides  and  val- 
leys of  high  mountains,  such  as  those  in  Spitzber- 
gen and  Greenland.  On  such  land  the  pendulum 
could  be  swung,  and  the  rise,  fall,  and  direction  of 
the  tides  observed — the  land  itself  could  be  exam- 
ined, and  the  nature  of  the  soil— its  organic  pro- 
ductions, either  of  a  past  or  present  era,  ascertained 
—and  thus  a  polar  flora  and- fauna  be  presented  to 

the  scientific  world. 

f 

A  lETTsa  from  St.  Petersburg  states  that  the 
Countess  Samoilow,  a  widow  who  had  contracted  a 
second  marriage  with  a  foreigner  at  Trieste,  has  been 
condemned  to  lose  her  property,  which  will  be  pot 
up  to  public  auction  within  the  space  of  six  months. 
[  The  countess  has  large  estates  in  Russia. 
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[TV  'writer  of  this  paper  introduces  it  in  the  following 
■hmt: — M I  observed,  in  your  nnmber  for  January,  an 
■count  of  the  very  difficult  ascent  of  the  Wetterhorn,  un- 
dertaken by  Mr.  Speer.  As  a  narrative  of  a  somewhat 
similar  expedition  across  one  of  the  most  unfrequented 
glaciers  of  Switzerland  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  some 
of  yonr  readers.  I  send  yon  the  following  abridgment  from 
the  notes  I  made  immediately  after  passing  it  mthe sum- 
mer of  1844."    He  then  proceeds--] 

Ova  excursion  was  one  that  is  rarely  undertaken, 
sad  baa,  I  believe,  never  before  been  described. 
This  circumstance,  together  with  the  peculiarities 
of  the  route,  may  make  the  sketch  of  it  bear  some- 
what the  appearance  of  novelty,  albeit  it  is  laid  in  a 
country  so  thoroughly  explored  and  described  as 
Switzerland.  The  head  of  the  valley  of  Loutem- 
srunnen  is  closed  in  by  a  part  of  the  giant  chain  of 
Swiss  Alps,  whose  summits  are  crowned  eternally 
with  snow,  and  whose  sides  are  clad  with  ice.  A 
pass  of  great  height  leads  from  the  valley  at  right 
angles  to  it,  and  descends  upon  the  village  of  Kauder- 
steg  through  the  (Eschineo  Thai.  Higher  up  the 
vauey,  and  leading  on  from  its  extremity,  but 
thousands  of  feet  above  it,  lies  the  great  Tchingel 
Glacier.  To  visit  this,  and,  if  possible,  to  cross 
it,  was  our  present  object. 

A  walk  of  a  few  hours  brought  us  to  our  destina- 
tion for  the  evening ;  it  led  us  past  the  mil  of  the 
Stanbach,  its  waters  swept  away,  as  they  fell,  by 
distance  and  the  wind,  and  also  past  that  of  the 
Schmadribach,  whose  situation  makes  it  the  more 
picturesque  of  the  two.  A  rude  path  at  first,  and 
soon  after  none  at  all,  led  us  more  than  a  thousand 
feet  above  the  valley ;  sometimes  among  fir-trees, 
tad  sometimes  through  little  streams,  that  trickled 
down  to  add  their  mite  to  the  lake  of  Thun.  At 
this  height,  on  an  open  piece  of  turf,  a  single 
chalet  is  erected,  to  enable  a  herdsman  to  tend  a 
few  cows  while  they  are  at  the  pastures.  Here  the 
brawny  Swiss,  who  was  to  be  our  host  for  the 
sight,  braves  the  weather  annually,  until  the  snow 
obliges  him  to  descend,  although  he  numbers  sixty- 
seven  Tears.  A  hay-loft  above  the  cows  served  us 
for  a  sleeping  apartment,  till  the  dawn  of  morning 
warned  us  that  it  was  time  to  depart. 

But  alas !  the  morning  proved  most  unfavorable 
to  our  excursion.  A  fog  had  set  in,  so  thick  that 
we  could  see  but  a  few  paces  in  advance  of  us.  We 
waited  some  hours,  in  hopes  that  the  weather 
would  clear :  and  this  hope  failing,  we  set  off  in  the 
busl  Had  we  at  that  time  been  able  fully  to  ap- 
preciate the  danger  of  the  route,  we  should  have 
decided  otherwise;  but  as  the  chamois-hunters, 
who  acted  as  our  guides  on  this  occasion,  declared 
themselves  willing  to  proceed,  we  set  off.  For 
■0013  distance  our  way  lay  along  the  side  of  a  steep 
part  of  the  mountain  of  the  Steinberg,  but  the  pre- 
cipice was  principally  hid  by  the  mist.  Crossing 
asraral  streams,  which,  inconsequence  of  the  steep- 
Bets  of  the  ground,  tumbled  almost  in  the  manner 
of  cascades,  we  arrived  at  a  quantity  of  snow,  the 
remains  of  an  avalanche  of  considerable  size.  This 
we  crossed,  and  then  climbed,  for  the  space  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  hill  formed  of  the  debris 
brought  down  by  the  waters  from  above.  We  now 
tnifed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  glacier.  It  was 
eofered  in  great  measure  with  snow,  and  formed  a 
goody  inclined  plane.  At  the  side  were  some  tra- 
««>  of  a  moraine— aa  the  mass  of  stones  which  the 
fbeier,  in  its  progress,  brings  down  from  the  sum- 
But  of  the  mountains  is  called.    The  last  occasion 


on  which  the  glacier  had  been  crossed  wss  early  in 
the  year.  A  considerable  change  had,  in  the  mean 
while,  taken  place.  The  sloping  nature  of  the 
ground  beneath  it  had  had  its  usual  effect  upon  the 
ice.  In  its  advance  it  had  cracked,  by  reason  of 
its  own  weight,  and  large  impassable  chasms  had 
formed.  Small  streams  of  water  were  running 
through  some  of  them.  By  keeeping,  however,  the 
line  of  our  route,  and  following  the  chinks  to  their 
head,  we  evaded  those  of  greatest  size.  All  this 
time  the  fog  had  been  closing  in,  thicker  and 
thicker,  and  we  now  held  a  council  to  decide  on  our 
future  plan.  There  were  two  ways  of  reaching  the 
summit  of  the  glacier :  the  one,  by  following  its 
course,  and  passing  under  the  Gletcher  mountain, 
would  have  taken  us  by  a  sweep  into  the  great 
plain  of  snow  at  the  top ;  the  other,  by  climbing 
the  crags  which  skirt  it,  and  cutting*  off  the  angle, 
would  toad  us  to  the  same  spot.  The  density  of 
the  fog,  and  the  delay  we  had  made  at  starting, 
seemed  to  require  us  to  hasten  our  expedition. 
Having,  therefore,  sent  on  one  of  our  party  to  re- 
connoitre, and  finding  that  there  were  no  streams, 
it  was  finally  determined  to  proceed  by  this,  the 
more  rapid,  but  more  dangerous  way,  and  to  climb 
the  precipice,  called  by  the  chamois-hunters  "  the 
step  of  the  Tchingel. ' ' 

Leaving  the  glacier,  for  some  time  we  mounted 
an  acclivity  formed  by  a  downfall  of  shale  and  mud. 
It  was  so  steep,  that  we  were  obliged  to  continue 
the  ascent  without  ceasing,  in  order  to  prevent  our- 
selves from  sliding  backwards.    By  this,  we  ar- 
rived at  a  place  where  Hannibal's  expedient  of 
destroying  the  rock  with  vinegar  seemed  necessary 
to  be  put  into  execution.    The  Tchingel  Schrit, 
which  now  lay  before  us,  was  apparently  as  im- 
passable as  any  rook  that  reality  or  fiction  could 
conjure  up.  It  is  a  precipice  altogether  perpendicu- 
lar ;  and  along  the  top  of  it  runs  a  narrow  ledge,  in 
face  of  the  upper  precipice,  where  there  is  bare 
room  for  the  footing  of  one  person  at  a  time.     Be- 
low lay  the  precipitous  hill  of  shale,  on  which  we 
could  only  stand  with  the  assistance  of  our  alpen- 
stocks.   To  attempt  to  descend  it  again,  would 
have  been  to  court  a  difficulty  much  greater  than 
we  had  already  found  in  its  ascent,  on  account  of 
the  softness  of  the  material,  which  gave  no  hold  to 
the  footing.    We  saw,  therefore,  4hat  our  only 
way  lay  over  the  rock  before  us,  there  being  no 
room  for  hesitation,  had  we  for  a  moment  doubted. 
Our  position  was,  in  fact,  one  of  considerable  dan- 
ger.   The  hill  on  which  we  stood  had  gradually 
grown  narrower  in  the  ascent,  after  the  form  of  a 
pyramid,  till,  at  the  top,  it  was  only  a  few  yards 
wide.    Thus  if,  in  climbing  the  precipice  before  us, 
we  should  slip,  our  fall  would  not  be  immediately 
upon  the  hill,  but  into  the  depth  below,  which  con- 
tinued one  immense  chasm  of  many  hundred  feet. 
From  the  face  of  the  rock,  here  and  there  pieces  of 
stone  jutted  out ;  of  these,  some  were  only  a  few 
inches  in  size,  affording  a  very  precarious  footing. 
One  or  two  were  of  more  considerable  dimensions. 
In  stepping  upon  one  of  the  latter,  the  youngest 
fpiide,  perceiving  that  it  trembled  under  him,  struck 
it  a  few  times  with  his  foot.    It  shook,  cracked, 
and  gave  way.    It  fell  into  the  abyss  below,  rat- 
tling and  echoing  whenever  it  struck  against  the 
side  of  the  rook,  till  the  noise  it  made  was  lost  in 
distance  long  before  it  reached  the  bottom.    Wa 
looked  in  each  other's  faces,  I  believe,  for  an  in- 
stant, and  read  in  every  countenance  the  expression 
of  our  own  feelings.    If  another  stone  gave  way, 
or  if  we  missed  our  footing  on  the  ledges,  now 
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rendered  slippery  by  the  moisture,  or  should  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  dozy  height  unman  us  for  an  in- 
stant, we  had  already  had  evidence  of  the  road  we 
must  follow.  But  the  Rubicon  was  passed,  and 
we  had  no  choice  but  to  proceed,  without  incurring 
a  danger  similar  to  that  Wore  us.  However,  the 
ascent  did  not  seem  so  terrible  at  the  moment. 
When  1  recall  the  nature  of  the  precipice,  and  the 
attending  difficulties,  they  appear  far  greater  than 
they  did  at  the  time.  I  was  too  much  occupied 
with  attention  to  my  footsteps ;  indeed,  the  necessi- 
ty of  abstracting  the  mind  from  the  more  disagree- 
able view  of  it,  acted  as  a  very  sufficient  sedative. 
But  when  some  of  us  were  arrived  at  the  top,  and 
we  were  unable  to  see  the  rest  in  their  perilous 
course,  every  moment  beyond  the  time  which  was 
sufficient  for  their  reappearance  seemed  to  announce 
a  ratal  termination  to  the  expedition. 

Had  it  not  been  for  what  we  had  now  passed, 
the  farther  ascent  of  the  precipice  above  would  have 
appeared  sufficiently  difficult.  But  if  retreat  had 
been  in  a  manner  dangerous  before,  it  was  now 
nearly  cat  off.  We  therefore  proceeded  with  great 
care,  but  more  alacrity,  and  soon  after  gained  a 
greensward.  A  few  sprigs  of  "  forget-me-not"  had 
found  their  way  to  this  spot,  and  were  growing  in 
spite  of  the  cold  and  their  proximity  to  heaven. 
We  gathered  some  of  the  flowers,  as  we  had  a 
sort  of  ri?ht  to  them.  They  seemed  hardly  born 
to  bloom  Kir  any  one  else,  and  were  wasting  their 
fragrance  on  the  desert  air.  We  did  not  long  ex- 
perience the  easy  travelling  afforded  by  the  turf.  It 
soon  ceased ;  and,  after  climbing  over  alternate 
beds  of  shale  and  rough  rocks,  we  found  ourselves 
on  the  snowy  remains  of  another  avalanche.  It 
was  steep  and  slippery,  so  that  we  had  the  utter- 
most difficulty  in  keeping  our  footing.  Indeed,  one 
of  my  friends  and  myself  fell ;  but,  with  the  never- 
railing  assistance  of  the  alpenstock,  we  stayed  our 
downward  slide  after  we  had  receded  about  ten 
yards.  For  about  half  an  hour  we  continued  this 
ascent,  till  on  a  sudden  we  turned  into  a  plain  of 
snow,  one  dazzling  sheet  of  white.  We  now 
found  that,  had  the  fog  continued,  we  should  not 
have  been  able  to  cross  this  immense  tract;  and 
that,  however  dangerous  our  return  might  be,  we 
should  only  have  had  the  alternative  of  attempting 
it,  or  of  losing  our  way  in  boundless  wastes  of 
snow,  more  than  nine  thousand  feet  above  the  liv- 
ing world.  But  the  fog  had  nearly  disappeared. 
The  prospect  was  one  of  the  greatest  sublimity.  In 
front  of  us  lay  an  apparently  immeasurable  tract  of 
snow,  on  which,  as  yet,  there  was  the  print  of  no 
footstep.  On  the  right,  the  huge  aiguilles  of  the 
Blumlis  AJp  rose  with  bare  crags,  too  steep  to  re- 
tain any  snow  on  their  sides  ;  on  the  left,  the  more 
sloping  parts  of  the  same  mountain  were  clad  entire- 
ly in  white.  Behind  were  the  height  of  the  Fletch- 
er, and  summit  of  the  Jungrrau  ;  below  were  the 
clouds. 

As  we  stood  for  a  few  seconds,  impressed  with  a 
feeling  of  the  loneliness  of  the  place,  where  we 
seemed  to  have  reached  the  extremity  of  the  earth, 
and  were  cot  off  from  existence  by  the  mists  which 
lay  between  us  and  the  world,  we  were  reminded 
that  even  here  the  Creator  has  prepared  an  inhabi- 
tant to  enjoy  the  work  of  his  hands.  Startled  by 
the  unwonted  trespass  on  their  haunts,  a  herd  of 
chamois,  fourteen  m  number,  darted  up  from  a  hol- 
low close  to  us,  and  began  to  ascend  trie  black  ai- 
guilles of  the  Blumlis,  with  an  agility  which  we  at 
present  envied.  As  soon  as  they  had  reached  a 
sufficient  height  to  set  rifle  at  defiance,  they  turned 


round,  and  stood  to  look  at  us,  as  if  in  mockery  of 
our  want  of  ability  to  follow  them ;  then,  having 
satisfied  their  own  and  our  curiosity,  they  darted  off 
again,  and  were  quickly  lost  amid  impenetrable 


And  now  began  the  real  labors  of  the  day.  The 
snow  lay  many  yards  thick,  covering  the  glacier. 
We  sank  into  it  ankle-deep,  as  we  dragged  our  feet 
through  it  in  silence.  The  cold  was  beginning  to 
be  felt  severely,  in  spite  of  the  exercise.  We  bad 
stopped  a  few  minutes  to  take  some  bread  and 
kirsch-wasser,  but  the  cold  warned  us  to  proceed, 
and  our  repast  was  finished  in  motion.  Nothing 
could  be  more  laborious  than  our  travel  through  the 
yielding  snow.  The  more  we  exerted  ourselves, 
the  more  we  were  retarded  by  the  half-hard  crisp- 
ness,  which  gave  way  as  soon  as  we  trod  heavily 
upon  it.  In  this  manner  we  continued  forcing  our 
way  for  an  hour,  and  yet  the  summit  of  the  in- 
clined plane  was  apparently  as  far  off  as  ever. 

The  difference  between  our  immediate  view  of 
the  Swiss  Alps,  and  the  appearance  they  bore  at 
various  distances,  recurred  to  my  mind,  and  made 
the  present  feel  a  yet  more  cutting  frost.  But  it 
was  not  in  imagination  only  that  we  felt  the  differ- 
ence. My  legs  ached,  and  my  feet  were  benumbed, 
so  that  I  scarcely  knew  where  I  placed  them.  The 
higher  we  ascended  the  slopes,  the  more  the  snow 
increased  in  softness,  and  from  ankle  became  near!} 
knee-deep.  Our  sufferings  now  became  intense. 
Some  of  us  began  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  rarity  of 
the  atmosphere,  occasioned  by  the  great  elevation  to 
which  we  were  arrived.  Circulation  had  deserted 
my  feet,  and,  aided  by  the  nature  of  the  air,  the 
blood  rushed  to  my  head.  My  face  became  purple, 
I  was  deaf,  my  sight  in  a  great  measure  failed  me, 
and  I  plodded  on  mechanically,  scarcely  knowing 
or  canng  whither  I  went.  As  we  descended  on 
the  other  side,  these  sensations  disappeared  with 
all  of  us  about  the  same  place.  At  the  summit, 
the  hail  fell  with  some  violence  for  a  while,  and  it 
rained  the  whole  way  down.  Such  is  the  general 
character  of  the  u  land  of  mist  and  snow."  After 
traversing  nine  miles  of  it,  we  came  upon  the  un- 
covered glacier.  It  was  still  a  gently-sloping  plane  ; 
but  now  it  inclined  towards  the  valley  opposite  to 
that  by  which  we  had  first  ascended.  Thus  the 
form  of  the  whole  glacier  resembles  a  saddle  be- 
striding a  gorge  of  the  Blumlis. 

As,  however,  the  inclination  was  not  so  great,  so 
neither  were  the  cracks  so  large,  but  they  were 
more  treacherous,  in  consequence  of  being  some- 
times partially  covered  with  snow ;  and  in  one  or 
two  instances  we  felt  the  edges  yielding  as  we 
crossed  them,  where  we  had  supposed  we  were  on 
firm  ice.  We  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  feel  oar 
way  at  every  step  with  our  alpenstocks,  aod  by  this 
means  escaped  all  danger.  We  soon  left  this  part 
of  the  glacier,  and  trod  by  its  side  the  firm  ledge 
of  rocks  which  shut  it  in.  After  walking  for  half 
an  hour,  we  came  in  full  view  of  that  part  of  it 
which  empties  itself  into  the  valley.  Nothing  can 
compare  with  its  beauty.  Other  glaciers  fall  infi- 
nitely short  of  it ;  and  from  the  moment  we  beheld 
it,  we  no  longer  regretted  the  labor  which  brought 
us  to  it.  I  have  seen  nothing  to  equal  it  in  the 
Mer  de  Glace  at  Chamounix,  in  the  glaciers  of 
Grundelwald,  in  the  great  glacier  of  the  Rhone,  or 
in  those  that  lie  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Orteter- 
Spitz.  Masses  of  ice  "  mast-high,"  not,  however, 
"  as  green  as  emerald,"  but  of  as  rich  an  azure  at 
ultramarine  could  paint  them,  formed  the  steep  bat 
wark  closing  up  the  valley  into  which  we  were  la 
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descend,  Here  the  glacier  rose  in  crags  and 
obelisks,  in  pinnacles  and  towers,  broken  and 
hurled  into  every  form  like  a  colossal  mass  of  crys- 
ulliaation. 

Being  now  free  from  the  extreme  cold,  we  sat 
down  on  a  wild  promontory  to  enjoy  the  situation. 
Avalanches  led  continually  from  the  glacier  and 
the  neighboring  mountains ;  some  thundering  loud- 
ly near  ua,  ana  others  rumbling  and  echoing  far 
away. 

We  had  still  a  considerable  journey  before  us. 
The  descent,  however,  did  not  occupy  much'  time. 
When  we  reached  the  valley,  we  walked  for  two 
hours  through  the  very  beautiful  Gasternthal,  until 
the  gorge  suddenly  opened  into  the  plain  in  which 
stands  the  cheerful  little  village  of  Kaudersteg, 
where  we  shortly  arrived,  cold,  wet,  hungry,  and 
way- worn. 


THE   DEFENCE   OF  THE  ALAMO  IN   1636. 


FROM  AN  OFFICER  OF  THE  ARMY  TO  HI8 
FBIKKD  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  COMMUNICATED  TO 
THE  NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCER. 

San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  (Texas,)  Aug.  24, 1846. 

On  the  14th  instant  I  wrote  you  a  very  brief  let- 
ter announcing  my  arrival  at  this  place.  We  are 
so  far  removed  from  the  United  States  that  inter- 
course is  almost  prohibited.  Mails  are  so  irregular 
that  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  them,  and  private 
expresses  to  La  Baca,  and  thence  to  New  Orleans, 
by  any  vessel  that  offers,  form  the  most  common 
means  of  transmission.  This  place  is  very  different 
from  any  in  the  republic  as  it  was,  and  the  houses 
and  streets  are  not  more  extraordinary  than  the 
habits  and  appearance  of  the  people.  The  most 
interesting  object,  however,  in  the  vicinity  is  the 
Alamo.  It  is  now  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins.  The 
chapel  is  defaced  and  broken  down,  and  the  walls 
of  the  fort  are  fast  crumbling  to  decay.  Time  and 
the  elements  have  almost  completed  what  the  Mex- 
ican artillery  commenced,  and  the  coliseum  of 
Texas  will  soon  form  but  a  shattered  and  mournful 
monument  of  its  own  existence. 

On  the  23d  day  of  February,  1836,  Santa  Anna 
entered  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  and  took  possession 
of  the  town  without  firing  a  gun.  The  small  gar- 
rison of  one  hundred  and  thirty  men,  under  the 
command  of  William  Barret  Travis,  retired,  as  he 
advanced,  to  the  Alamo,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  determined  there  to  offer  whatever  resistance 
to  the  progress  of  the  tyrant  that  God  and  their  own 
energies  should  permit.  Flushed  with  the  con- 
quest, so  easily  effected,  of  the  town,  the  Mexican 
general  prepared  for  an  immediate  attack  upon  the 
Alamo.  He  ordered  breastworks  to  be  thrown  up 
on  every  commanding  point,  and  artillery  to  be 
planted  wherever  it  could  be  made  most  effective. 
One  battery  was  completed  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  by  the  25th,  and  on  this  day  the  siege  com- 
menced. 

It  is  a  dark  and  gloomy  morning,  devoted  to  a 
dark  and  unholy  purpose.  Exulting  in  the  work 
of  death  upon  which  he  is  entering,  Santa  Anna 
crosses  the  river,  the  better  to  behold  the  success  of 
his  designs,  and  establishes  his  headquarters  in  a 
small  stone  building  yet  standing.  The  signal  is 
given,  and,  ere  the  sun  has  risen  upon  the  scene, 
the  roar  of  artillery  from  the  Mexican  battery 
awakens  the  echoes  far  and  wide,  and  rouses  from 
their  slumbers  the  yet  sleeping  inhabitants.  But 
the  defenders  of  the  Alamo  have  not  lost  sight  for  a 


single  moment  of  their  wily  and  remorseless  enemy : 
they  watch  the  studied  direction  of  every  gun ;  they 
see  the  match  lighted :  they  listen,  breathless,  as  if 
even  at  that  distance  they  could  hear  the  command 
to  fire ;  and  when  it  does  come,  and  the  walls  of 
the  citadel  tremble  under  the  shock  of  the  iron  hail, 
and  the  fragments  of  stone  are  whirled  aloft  by  the 
sudden  impulse,  they  send  back  a  shout  of  defiance, 
mingled  with  a  discharge  from  their  own  guns, 
almost  as  deafening  as  the  thunder  of  their  assail- 
ants. Before  the  smoke  rolls  away,  and  the  rever- 
berations are  lost  in  the  distance,  while  the  shouts 
of  the  besieged  still  linger  on  the  ears  of  the 
besiegers,  the  cannonade  is  renewed,  and  for  seven 
hours  fiercely  continued  upon  the  walls  of  the 
Alamo.  But  these  walls  yield  no  more  than  the 
spirits  of  their  defenders.  The  fire  is  steadily  re- 
turned; and,  though  stones  are  shivered  around 
them,  there  are  stout  hearts  and  willing  hands  ready 
to  repair  every  breach,  and  to  restore  from  the  inte- 
rior whatever  may  have  been  destroyed  from  with- 
out. Earth  is  thrown  up ;  every  crack  or  fissure 
closed  as  fast  as  created,  by  the  eager  efforts  of 
those  who  will  permit  no  evidence  of  success  to 
cheer  the  hopes  of  their  enemy.  The  sun  has 
almost  sunk  behind  the  western  plains  when  there 
is  a  pause  in  the  work  of  demolition.  The  firing 
ceases  for  the  day  by  order  of  the  Mexican  com- 
mander, with  his  thirst  for  blood  unsatiated,  for  not 
a  single  drop  has  fallen  within  the  Alamo.  Many 
of  his  own  men  have  bit  the  dust  before  the  artiller- 
ists and  riflemen  of  the  fort ;  but  thus  far  they  are 
unavenged.  Darkness  mils  upon  besieger  and  be- 
sieged ;  the  former  raise  new  entrenchments  to 
prosecute  the  assault ;  the  latter  establish  a  watch 
for  the  night,  and  endeavor  to  seek  that  repose 
which  shall  give  them  fresh  vigor  for  the  contest 
which  they  know  will  come  to-morrow. 

The  morning  of  the  26th  dawns,  and  reveals  to 
the  occupants  of  the  fort  the  effect  of  the  midnight 
labors  of  their  enemy,  in  the  establishment  of  two 
additional  batteries  within  the  Alameda  of  the  Alamo. 
The  bayonets  of  the  infantry,  crossed  over  the  river 
during  the  night,  glitter  in  the  morning  beams,  and 
the  plumes  of  the  cavalry  are  seen  waving  on  the 
eastern  hills,  to  intercept  the  expected  aid  from  that 
quarter.  The  contest  is  renewed  by  a  alight  skir- 
mish between  a  few  of  the  Texans,  sent  in  quest  of 
wood  and  water,  and  a  detachment  under  the  Mex- 
ican General  Sesma ;  but  this  is  a  mere  overture  to 
the  grand  performance  of  the  day.  The  thunders 
of  the  heavy  ordnance,  under  the  direction  of  Colo- 
nel Ampudia,  are  soon  roused  into  action :  volley 
after  volley  is  poured  into  the  fort,  and  answered 
only,  except  at  rare  intervals,  by  the  shouts  of  those 
within.  There  is  no  pause,  no  cessation.  Still  the 
cannonade  goes  on  ;  shells  fly  hissing  through  the 
air,  and  balk  bury  themselves  within  the  ramparts ; 
but  night  comes  on,  and  the  Mexican  general  can 
see  no  progress.  Baffled,  but  not  discouraged,  he 
advances  his  line  of  posts,  and  prepares  with  the 
morning  light  to  enter  again  upon  his  task.  The 
north  wind  sweeps  over  the  prairies,  as  it  only 
sweeps  in  Texas :  a  stormy  lullaby  to  the  stormy 
passions  of  those  contending  hosts.  The  darkness 
is  broken  only  by  the  feeble  blaze  of  a  few  huts, 
fired  by  the  Texans,  which  have  furnished  a  cover 
to  their  enemy.  The  flames  curl  upwards  with  a 
sickly  glare,  throw  a  fitful  light  for  a  moment  upon 
the  slumbering  army,  and  expire.  The  reign  of 
darkness  and  of  silence  is  resumed. 

On  the  next  day  the  Mexicans  appear  inactive. 
There  is  but  little  firing  on  either  aide.    Those 
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within  the  fort,  with  spirits  unsubdued,  and  with 
energies  weakened  but  not  exhausted,  are  applying 
their  limited  resources  to  the  purposes  of  defence. 
No  heart  falters ;  no  pulse  throbs  with  diminished 
power ;  no  hand  shrinks  from  the  labor  that  neces- 
sity imposes ;  all  is  confidence  and  determination ; 
a  firm  reliance  springing  from  the  holiness  of  the 
cause,  and  the  certainty  of  its  final  triumph.  Sun- 
day follows,  but  brings  no  rest  to  those  whom  God 
has  created  in  his  own  image,  yet  endowed  with 
such  unhallowed  passions.  Perhaps,  within  the 
chapel  of  the  Alamo,  consecrated  to  the  worship  of 
the  Almighty,  and  distinguished  by  the  emblem  of 
man's  salvation  which  surmounts  the  dome,  heads 
may  be  bowed  in  prayer  to  the  God  of  battles  for 
deliverance  from  their  sanguinary  foe :  but  that  foe 
takes  no  heed  of  Sabbaths.  Exclusive  followers, 
as  they  proclaim  themselves,  of  the  true  church, 
they  doom  to  destruction  the  very  temple  they  have 
erected  for  its  worship ;  and,  kissing  the  cross  sus- 
pended from  their  necks,  and  planted  before  every 
camp,  they  point  their  guns  upon  the  image  of  that 
Saviour  they  once  made  the  tutelary  deity  of  the 
Alamo.  The  fire  of  their  artillery  keeps  company 
with  the  minutes  as  they  roll  on.  Morning,  mid- 
day, and  evening  are  passed,  yet  there  is  no  falter- 
ing among  those  who  are  defending  the  Thermop- 
ylae of  Texas.  Another  sun  rises  and  sets,  and  yet 
another:  still  the  indomitable  hearts  within  quail 
not  before  the  unceasing  efforts  of  their  enemy.  In 
spite  of  that  enemy's  vindictive  vigilance,  the  little 
garrison  receives  from  Gonzales  a  reinforcement  of 
thirty-three  men ;  additional  victims  for  the  funeral 
pyre,  soon  to  be  kindled  by  Santa  Anna  on  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  as  a  human  hecatomb  to  Mexican 
vengeance. 

New  batteries  are  erected  by  the  besiegers ;  from 
every  point  around  the  missiles  of  destruction  con- 
centrate upon  the  Alamo.  The  circles  grow  smaller 
and  smaller.  The  final  hour  must  soon  come. 
Provisions  are  not  yet  exhausted,  but  the  ammuni- 
tion is  almost  gone.  Water  for  days  has  been  sup- 
plied by  the  daring  efforts  of  a  solitary  Mexican 
woman,  who,  through  showers  of  grape  and  mus- 
ketry, has  threaded  her  way  from  the  river  to  the 


which  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  distinct. 
Lights  move  to  and  fro  in  the  distance,  and  indicate 
some  unusual  movement.  The  besieging  army  is 
in  motion.  There  is  no  advance  by  columns.  The 
force  of  the  Mexicans  is  so  great,  that  the  fort  may 
be  surrounded,  leaving  intervals  only  for  the  fire  of 
artillery.  The  place  ffl  girdled  by  a  deep  line  of 
infantry,  and  these  are  hemmed  in  and  surrounded 
by  another  of  cavalry.  If  the  first  shrink,  they 
must  be  thrust  forward  to  the  assault  by  the  sabres 
and  pistols  of  their  comrades.  Suddenly  the  bat- 
teries are  in  a  blaze,  and  from  their  concentric  posi- 
tions pour  forth  radii  of  fire  pointing  to  a  single  cen- 
tre. Amid  the  thunders  thus  created,  their  own 
shouts  scarcely  less  terrible,  and  the  blasts  of  bugles, 
the  Mexicans  advance  to  the  Alamo.  A  sheet  of 
flame  from  rifles  that  never  failed  is  the  answer  to 
the  charge.  The  infantry  recoil  and  fall  back  upon 
the  cavalry ;  their  ranks  broken  and  disordered  by 
the  deadly  fire  of  the  besieged.  The  shouts  from 
the  fort  are  mingled  with  the  groans  of  the  dying  on 
the  plain,  while  the  offioere  are  endeavoring  to  re- 
form their  scattered  masses.  They  return  to  the 
attack,  but  the  leaden  shower  which  they  encounter 
fells  them  to  the  earth  by  platoons.  Travis  shows 
himself  on  the  walls,  cheering  on  his  undaunted  fol- 
lowers. Around  him  are  Crockett,  Evans,  and 
Bonham,  roused  to  a  last  struggle,  for  they  know 
that  their  doom  is  sealed.  In  quick  succession,  rifle 
after  rifle  is  discharged,  sending  hundreds  to  their 
long  account.  The  Mexicans  are  again  repulsed; 
they  fall  back  disheartened  by  the  dead  and  the 
dying  around  them.  The  battalion  of  Toluca,  the 
flower  of  the  Mexican  army,  is  reduced  from  four- 
teen hundred  to  twenty-three.  Men  have  become 
for  a  moment  regardless  of  their  officers  and  are 
almost  delirious,  from  the  cries  of  anguish  which 
no  discipline  can  restrain,  and  which  come  from 
their  fallen  and  expiring  comrades.  But  a 
breach  is  made  at  last ;  the  disjointed  forces,  by  the 
aid  of  threats  and  entreaties  are  rallied,  and  once 
more  turn  their  faces  to  the  Alamo.  The  firing  in 
that  quarter  has  for  some  time  been  growing  slower 
and  slower.  Rifles  have  dropped  from  many  a  vig- 
orous hand,  now  cold  in  death,  while  others  cling 


castle,  while  her  own  blood  has  marked  the  path,  to  their  weapons  even  in  the  agonies  of  dissolution. 


She  bears  with  her  the  spirit  of  her  illustrious  an- 
cestor, stretched  upon  the  racks  of  Cortez ;  and  it  is 
not  the  fear  of  death  or  the  torture  that  can  swerve 
her  from  her  purpose.  In  her  presence  there  is 
hope,  and  joy,  and  life.    At  each  arrival  she  is 


Ammunition,  too1  has  been  failing ;  one  by  one  the 
muzzles  drop ;  the  last  rifle  is  loaded  and  discharged, 
and  the  Mexicans  have  gained  the  wall.  Proudly 
conspicuous  in  that  awful  moment,  Travis  receives 
a  shot,  staggers,  and  falls.    He  dies  not  unavenged. 


hailed  by  the  garrison  as  the  guardian  angel  of  the  A  Mexican  officer  rushes  upon  him,  and  is  about  to 


Alamo,  and  until  it  falls  her  efforts  fail  not. 

The  siege  has  continued  for  ten  days.  The 
Mexican  general  has  received  large  reinforcements, 
and  his  army  now  numbers  thousands.  He  has 
been  unceasing  in  his  efforts  to  batter  down  the 
walls,  but  has  thus  far  failed.  The  triumph  is  with 
Travis ;  but  it  is  written  in  the  heart  of  his  ruthless 
foe  that  he  must  die ;  and  when  the  cannonade  is 
suspended  on  the  6th  of  March,  Santa  Anna  has 
determined  that  the  hour  for  the  assault  has  arrived. 
During  ten  days  a  blood-red  flag  has  been  streaming 
from  the  spire  of  the  church  in  San  Antonio,  pro- 
claiming that  no  quarter  is  to  be  given  to  the  cham- 
pions of  the  Alamo— that  blood  alone  will  appease 
the  fury  of  Mexican  malice.  When  the  sun  again 
goes  down,  the  flag  is  no  longer  seen,  for  the  deed 
of  which  it  was  the  sign  has  been  accomplished. 

It  is  midnight.  Stars  are  smiling  in  the  firmament, 
r  and  the  repose  of  Paradise  seems  hoverimr  over  the 
r  armed  hosts,  and  hills,  and  plains  which  encircle 
tihe  Alamo.    A  low  murmur  rises  upon  the  air, 


plunge  his  sabre  into  the  bosom  of  the  fallen  man, 
when,  gathering  all  his  energies  for  a  last  effort,  he 
bathes  his  own  sword  in  the  blood  of  his  enemy,  and 
they  die  together. 

In  the  mean  time  the  battle  has  been  raging  hot 
and  thick.  The  Mexicans  have  poured  into  the  cit- 
adel, like  leaves  falling  before  the  storms  of  autumn. 
The  conflict  becomes  hand  to  hand.  Each  man 
struggles  with  his  adversary,  dealing  blows  with 
rifles,  sabres,  or  whatever  missile  may  be  within 
reach.  The  Texans  are  almost  buried  beneath  the 
numbers  of  their  opponents.  The  carnage  has  been 
so  terrible  that  the  slain  are  piled  up  in  heaps. 
Death  stares  each  survivor  in  the  face,  but  stDl  he 
struggles  on.  Crockett  has  been  conspicuous  in  the 
melee,  wherever  the  blows  fell  hottest  and  thickest. 
He  has  forced  his  way  over  piles  of  the  dead  bodies 
of  his  enemies,  and  has  reached  the  door  of  the 
chapel.  Here  he  determines  to  make  his  last  stand. 
At  one  glance  of  his  eye,  he  sees  that  the  fate  of 
the  Alamo  rests  upon  himself  alone.    Travis  has 
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fallen ;  Evans  is  no  more ;  Bowie  expires  upon  a 
bed  of  sickness,  pierced  to  the  heart  by  a  Mexican 
bayonet ;  Bonham  fails  before  his  eyes,  and  he  finds 
himself  the  only  living  warrior  of  the  one  hundred 
and  sixty-three  who  had  been  his  comrades.  Per- 
haps at  that  moment  the  life-blood  creeps  to  his 
heart  by  a  natural  impulse,  but  it  is  only  for  a  mo- 
ment. His  foes  glare  on  him  with  the  fierceness 
of  demons,  and  assault  him  with  blows  from  sabres, 
Boskets,  and  pistols.  The  strength  of  a  hundred 
men  seems  concentrated  in  his  single  arm,  as  he 
deals  out  death  to  his  rancorous  and  unsparing 
assailants.  Their  bodies  have  grown  into  a  rampart 
before  him.  Blackened  with  fire  and  smoke,  be- 
smeared with  blood,  and  roused  into  phrenzy,  he 
stands,  like  some  fabled  god  of  antiquity,  laughing 
to  scorn  the  malice,  and  the  power,  and  the  fury  of 
a*  enemies.  New  fire  flashes  from  his  eye,  and 
sew  vi^or  nerves  his  arm.  On  his  assailants  rush, 
but  it  is  only  upon  certain  death.  They  fall,  but 
their  places  are  still  supplied ;  and  so  quickly,  the 
dead  seemed  to  rise  up  before  him,  like  armed  men 
from  the  teeth  of  Cadmus.  At  length  a  ball  from 
a  distant  rifle  pierces  him  in  the  forehead :  he  falls 
backward  to  the  earth,  in  the  streams  of  gore  which 
cardie  around  him.  No  groan  escapes  his  lips ;  no 
cry  of  agony  gratifies  the  implacable  rancor  of  his 
mrmwa :  he  dies,  and  the  Alamo  has  fallen. 

K. 

Bats  and  Field  Mice. — "  I  was  much  enter- 
tained last  summer  with  a  tame  bat,  which  would 
take  flies  out  of  a  person's  hand.  If  you  gave  it 
anything  to  eat,  it  brought  its  wings  round  before 
the  month,  hovering  and  hiding  its  head  in  the 
manner  of  birds  of  prey  when  they  feed.  The 
adroitness  it  showed  in  shearing  off  the  wings  of 
the  flies,  which  were  always  rejected,  was  worthy 
of  observation,  and  pleased  me  much.  Insects 
seemed  to  be  most  acceptable,  though  it  did  not  re- 
fuse raw  flesh  when  offered ;  so  mat  the  notion 
that  bats  go  down  chimneys  and  gnaw  men's  bacon, 
seems  no  improbable  story.  While  I  amused  my- 
self with  this  wonderful  quadruped,  I  saw  it  several 
tunes  confute  the  vulgar  opinion  that  bats,  when 
down  on  a  flat  surface,  cannot  get  on  the  wing 
again,  by  rising  with  great  ease  from  the  floor. 
It  ran,  I  observed,  with  more  despatch  than  1  was 
aware  of,  but  in  a  most  ridiculous  and  grotesque 
■saner." 

One  day,  in  walking  in  the  fields,  he  sees  a 
moose  of  a  remarkable  species,  which  attracts  his 
attention.  It  was  the  Mus  messorius;  and  making 
inquiries  into  the  habits  of  this  pretty  little  crea- 
tine, he  writes  as  follows  to  Pennant  on  the  sub- 
ject : — *'  These  mice  never  enter  into  houses,  are 
carried  into  ricks  and  bams  with  the  sheaves, 
abound  in  harvest,  and  build  their  nests  amidst  the 
straws  of  the  corn  above  the  ground,  and  some- 
times in  thistles.  They  breed  as  many  as  eight  at 
a  litter,  in  a  little  round  nest  composed  of  the  blades 
of  grass  or  wheat.  One  of  these  nests  I  procured 
this  autumn,  most  artificially  platted,  and  composed 
of  the  blades  of  wheat;  perfectly  round,  and  about 
the  site  of  a  cricket-ball ;  with  the  aperture  so  in- 
geniously closed,  that  there  was  no  discovering  to 
what  pari  it  belonged.  It  was  so  compact  and  well 
filled,  that  it  would  roll  across  the  table  without 
being  discomposed,  though  it  contained  eight  little 
mice  thai  were  naked  and  blind.  As  this  nest  was 
perfectly  fall,  how  could  the  dam  come  at  her  litter 
lespeetivel y,  so  as  to  administer  a  teat  to  each  ? 
Perhaps  she  opens  different  places  for  that  purpose, 


adjusting  them  again  when  the  business  is  over ; 
but  she  could  not  possibly  be  contained  herself  in 
the  ball  with  her  young,  which,  moreover  would  be 
daily  increasing  in  bulk.  This  wonderful  procreant 
cradle,  and  elegant  instance  of  the  efforts  of  in- 
stinct, was  found  in  a  wheat-field,  suspended  in  the 
head  of  a  thistle."  Recurring  afterwards  to  these 
mice,  he  says,  "  Two  of  them,  in  a  scale,  weighed 
down  just  one  copper  halfpenny,  which  is  about  the 
third  of  an  ounce  avoirdupois,  so  that  I  suppose 
they  are  the  smallest  quadrupeds  in  this  island.  — 
White,  of  Selbome. 

NOT  TO  MYSELF  ALONE. 

M  Not  to  myself  alone," 
The  little  opening  flower  transported  cries— 
"  Not  to  myself  alone  I  bud  and  bloom ; 
With  fragrant  breath  the  breeses  1  perfume, 
And  gladden  all  things  with  my  rainbow  dyes : 
The  bee  comes  sipping,  every  eventide, 

His  dainty  fib ; 
The  butterfly  within  my  cup  doth  hide 
From  threatening  ill." 

"  Not  to  myself  alone," 
The  circling  star  with  honest  pride  doth  boast-* 

"  Not  to  myself  alone  I  rise  and  set ; 

I  write  upon  nipht's  corona]  of  jet 
His  power  and  skill  who  formed  our  myriad  host : 

A  friendly  beacon  at  heaven's  open  gate, 

I  gem  the  sky, 

That  man  might  ne'er  forget,  in  every  fate, 
His  home  on  high." 

"  Not  to  myself  alone," 
The  heavy-laden  bee  doth  murmuring  hum— 
"  Not  to  myself  alone  from  flower  to  flower 
I  rove  the  wood,  the  garden  and  the  bower, 
And  to  the  hive  at  evening  weary  come : 
For  man,  for  man  the  luscious  food  I  pile 

With  busy  care, 
Content  if  this  repay  my  ceaseless  toil — 
A  scanty  share." 

"  Not  to  myself  alone," 
The  soaring  bird  with  lusty  pinion  sings— 
"  Not  to  myself  alone  I  raise  the  song  : 
I  cheer  the  drooping  with  my  warbling  tongue, 
And  bear  the  mourner  on  my  viewless  wings ; 
I  bid  the  hymnless  churl  my  anthem  learn, 

And  God  adore ; 
I  call  the  worldling  from  his  dross  to  turn, 
And  sing  and  soar." 

"  Not  to  myself  alone," 
The  streamlet  whispers  on  its  pebbly  way — 
"  Not  to  myself  alone  I  sparkling  glide : 
I  scatter  life  and  health  on  every  side, 
And  strew  the  fields  with  herb  and  flow 'ret  gay ; 
I  sing  unto  the  common,  bleak  and  bare, 

My  gladsome  tune ; 
I  sweeten  and  refresh  the  languid  air 
In  droughty  June." 

II  Not  to  myself  alone" — 

Oh  man,  forget  not  thou,  earth's  honored  priest ! 
Its  tongue,  its  soul,  its  life,  its  pulse,  its  heart- 
In  earth's  great  chorus  to  sustain  thy  part. 
Chiefest  of  guests  at  love's  ungrudging  feast, 
Play  not  the  niggard,  spurn  thy  native  clod, 

And  self  disown ; 
Live  to  thy  neighbor,  live  unto  thy  God, 
Not  to  thyself  alone. 

Chambers'  Journal. 
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HOCHELAGA. 


From  the  Spectator. 

Hochelaga ;  or  England  in  the  New  World.  Edit- 
ed by  Eliot  Warburton,  Esq.,  author  of"  The 
Crescent  and  the  Crow."  in  two  volumes. 
Colburn.* 

Hochelaoa  is  said  to  have  been  the  ancient 
name  of  Canada ;  and  these  volumes  contain  an 
account  of  a  visit  to  that  country,  some  rambles  in 
the  United  States,  with  a  notice  of  the  outward 
and  homeward  voyage,  mixed  with  a  variety  of 
miscellaneous  subjects  springing  naturally  out  of 
the  field  of  observation.  The  celebrated  and  suc- 
cessful author  of  The  Orescent  and  the  Cross,  Mr. 
Warburton,  professes  to  be  only  the  editor  of  the 
volumes,  who  vouches  for  the  "tone  and  truth." 
The  work,  however,  is  exceedingly  Warburtonian, 
not  only  in  its  manner  but  its  treatment.  The 
smart  and  pointed  vivacity  of  style  is  the  same  as 
in  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross;  there  is  the  same 
disposition  to  rapid  and  rhetorical  compilation 
touching  the  history  and  statistics  of  every  place 
the  traveller  comes  to,  and  a  something  of  heavi- 
ness in  the  march  of  the  book,  in  spite  of  all  the 
excellences  of  composition. 

But  a  greater  interest,  and  perhaps  more  of 
freshness  in  the  subject,  renders  Hochelaga  a  better 
book  than  its  predecessor.  The  Mediterranean, 
Egypt,  and  Syria,  do  not  receive  so  many  people 
as  North  America,  but  they  are  visited  by  more 
professional  travellers ;  they  have  been  more  thor- 
oughly examined  and  exhausted;  and,  after  all, 
the  interest  is  rather  of  the  dead  or  dying  than  of 
the  living.  The  remains  of  Grecian  and  Roman  an- 
tiquity are  but  the  skeletons  of  what  were  once 
animated  creatures :  the  Crescent  appears  in  a  state 
of  decrepitude,  and  the  revival  of  the  Cross  is  too 
remote  for  any  credence  save  that  of  the  enthusi- 
astic. But  all  is  different  in  the  New  World.  It 
may  not  be  quite  true  that  "  Westward  the  scene 
of  empire  bends  its  way,'1  but  there,  without  doubt, 
are  new  modes  of  political  being  rising  into  vigor- 
ous life,  and  not  merely  exciting  the  most  careless 
passenger  by  the  rapidity  with  which  society  wins 
upon  the  wilderness,  and  surpasses  all  that  pan- 
egyrical poetry  could  exaggerate  of  imperial  pow- 
er, but  furnishing  to  the  thoughtful  observer  some 
of  the  most  singular  elements  in  politics — for  Can- 
ada and  the  other  British  settlements  are  quite  as 
curious  in  their  way  as  the  United  States.  They 
are  not,  indeed,  so  far  advanced,  and  perhaps  the 
elements  in  them  are  somewhat  different ;  but  there 
are  the  possible  germs  of  a  counterbalance  to  the 
fierce  democracy  to  the  south  of  them,  which  it 
would  be  well  to  understand  and  better  to  culti- 
vate. 

A  perfect  traveller,  who  should  combine  the  wis- 
dom and  observation  of  the  philosopher  with  the 
graces  of  the  literary  artist,  will  be  vainly  waited 
for.  We  must  obtain  our  notions  of  a  country  by 
means  of  a  division  of  labor,  one  man  taking  one 
part,  another  man  another.  In  this  point  of  view, 
it  is  well  to  have  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Warburton 
or  his  "  alter  idem."  The  reader  who  is  exten- 
sively acquainted  with  hooks  of  travels  may  meet 
much  that  he  has  met  before — as  the  predominance 
offish  at  Newfoundland,  the  beauties  of  the  Amer- 
ican foliage  in  autumn,  winter  travelling  in  Cana- 
da, and  perhaps  nearly  all  the  broad  and  obvious 
features  of  scenery  and  manners  which  every  one 
must  notice.    But  they  are  mostly  better  done  in 

*  Re-published  in  New  York  by  Wiley  ft  Putnam. 


Hochelaga,  with  more  of  point,  pith,  and  condensa- 
tion ;  and  where  the  subject  is  worth  an  additional 
view — as  Niagara — the  picture  is  desirable  on  this 
ground.  The  summaries  of  such  things  as  the 
now  settled  Oregon  question,  the  exposition  of  the 
American  constitution,  or  the  history  of  Canada, 
had  indeed  been  better  away,  because,  however 
able,  they  are  jejune  from  the  space  into  which 
they  are  compressed,  and  are  little  more  than  well- 
executed  compendiums  for  a  gazetteer. 

The  remarkable  parts  of  the  book  ire  those 
which  contain  the  author's  narrative  of  such  inci- 
dents as  occurred  to  himself  or  fell  under  his  im- 
mediate observation,  or  his  remarks  on  men,  man- 
ners, and  the  state  of  the  country.  These  are  often 
of  interest  in  themselves,  full  of  matter,  and  with 
much  of  freshness ;  but  the  most  remarkable  char- 
acteristic is  ihe  way  in  which  the  author  brings  out 
the  text  of  his  subjects,  by  his  pointed  and  impres- 
sive mode  of  presenting  their  striking  traits.  This 
is  perhaps  as  much  a  knack  of  writing  as  a  thor- 
ough appreciation  of  the  qualities  of  things ;  bat, 
if  an  artifice,  it  is  often  very  effective.  Thus,  he 
brings  out  by  a  touch  the  fine  but  inappropriate 
names  and  slender  buildings  of  the  newly-settled 
districts.  "  At  each  seven  or  eight  mfles  of  dis- 
tance are  thriving  villages,  built  with  the  solidity 
and  rapidity  of  the  city  of  the  pack  of  cards,  and 
all  named  by  Mrs.  Malaprop— Rome  is  situated  in 
a  valley,  ana  looks  as  if  it  had  been  built  in  a  day." 

The  American  part  of  the  tour  has  not  only  the 
greatest  interest  for  the  reader  from  the  nature  of 
its  subjects,  but  we  think  the  strong  contrasts  and 
strange  peculiarities  of  that  fervid  nation  are  better 
suited  to  the  writer's  style  than  the  quieter  and 
more  English  society  of  Canada.  His  character, 
too,  qualifies  him  to  judge.  A  gentleman  acaoaint- 
ed  with  good  society  in  many  countries,  and  hav- 
ing evidently  access  to  it  in  America,  he  has  the 
tolerance  of  a  gentleman,  with  the  power  of  a  man 
of  the  world  to  draw  distinctions :  and  his  conclu- 
sions coincide  with  those  we  have  more  than  once 
advanced  touching  manners  and  morals  in  America. 
There  are  many  persons  of  the  finest  feeling  and 
of  the  highest  sense  of  honor,  though  the  last  qual- 
ity is  too  often  tainted  by  the  "  auri  sacra  fames;" 
but  the  majority  predominates  in  everything— not 
only  in  political  power,  but  in  giving  the  tone  to 
manners  and  opinions.  America,  in  fact,  is  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  the  services  and  example  of 
her  best  citizens,  and  has  recourse  to  those  of  her 
worst. 

The  various  topics,  and  the  writer's  mode  of 
treating  them,  are,  after  all,  better  shown  by  ex- 
tracts than  description;  and  for  this  purpose  we 
will  draw  pretty  freely  upon  Hochelaga. 

AMERICAN  TBAITS. 

"Our  primitive  railway  carried  us  again  to 
Queenston :  we  pass  over  the  ferry  to  Lewiston, 
and  are  soon  on  board  an  American  steamer  bound 
for  Oswego,  in  the  United  States,  on  the  sooth 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  There  were  a  great  num- 
ber of  people  in  the  steamer,  all  Americans,  travel- 
ling for  health  or  amusement.  I  talked  to  every 
one  I  could  get  to  listen  to  me,  and  found  them 
courteous, intelligent,  and  communicative;  well  read 
over  a  very  broad  surface,  particularly  of  oew*J*[ 
pers,  but  only  a  surface ;  very  favorably  diapo** 
to  the  English  as  individuals,  but  I  fear  not  so  ss  * 
nation ;  rather  given  to  generalize  on  our  ■^*T" 
on  the  state  of  the  poor,  from  the  Aodover  w°*- 
house— on  the  nobility,  from  the  late  Lord  Ben- 
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fcrf— on  morality,  from  Dr.  Lardner.  These  are 
the  loftof  data  on  such  matters  kept  forever  before 
their  eyes  by  their  press,  echoed  and  reechoed 
throtgh  the  remotest  parts  of  the  Union,  till  even 
to  best-informed  and  most  liberal-minded  among 
them  are,  more  or  less,  acted  upon  by  their  influ- 
ence. •••  • 

11  Utoca  is  a  large  and  flourishing  town,  or  city 
aa  iney  love  to  call  H.  Through  all  these  districts 
(he  Uranger  is  astonished  at  the  appearance  of 
prosperity  in  every  place  and  person ;  he  sees  no 
tad  or  even  small  houses,  no  poor  or  idle  people ; 
every  place  of  business,  transit,  or  amusement,  is 
always  roll ;  lecture-rooms,  railway-cars,  theatres, 
hotels,  banks,  markets,  crowded  to  bursting. 
There  is  something  infectious  in  this  fever  of  activ- 
ity; and  I  soon  found  myself  rushing  in  and  out 
of  railway  depots  and  dining-rooms  just  as  fast  as 
uy  one  else.  •  •  • 

"  Our  ideas  of  their  perfect  equality  are  just  as 
■sell  exaggerated  as  theirs  are  of  our  tyranny 
of  class;  servants  generally  are  called  servants, 
too*  address  their  superiors  as  *  sir'  and  '  ma'am ;' 
porters,  cab-drivers,  and  all  those  classes  of  func- 
uoaaries  the  same.  I  think  there  is  very  little  dif- 
ference between  their  manners  and  those  which  we 
ire  accustomed  to ;  and  they  are  quite  as  civil  and 


WAITERS7    IDEAS   OF  LORDS. 

♦ 

"  We  found  a  very  good  hotel  there,  where  we 
slept  comfortably  without  any  dreams  of  the  In- 
diana. I  found  in  the  morning  I  had  indulged  too 
noes  to  be  in  time  for  the  regular  breakfast ;  but 
then  was  a  side-table  laid  in  the  corner,  where 
oee  or  two  stragglers  from  the  town  and  I  seated 
omaelves ;  one  of  the  waiters  having  put  on  the 
table  what  was  necessary  for  his  and  our  use  dur- 
jag  the  meal,  sat  down  himself  also,  and  entered 
into  conversation  with  us.  He  spoke  quite  freely, 
lot  at  the  same  time  respectfully — his  manner  was 
very  proper.  I  talked  to  him  a  good  deal ;  on 
■any  points  he  seemed  wonderfully  well-informed 
for  a  man  in  his  situation.  Some  of  his  notions  of 
England  were  rather  amusing.  He  understood 
that  it  was  quite  an  usual  thing  for  an  English  lord, 
when  in  a  bad  humor,  to  horsewhip  his  servants  all 
roood,  particularly  on  a  day  when  his  gun  had 
railed  to  kill  a  sufficient  number  of  foxes.  Per- 
haps yon  may  think  the  ideas  of  a  waiter  at  a  coun- 
ty inn  not  worth  being  printed ;  I  think  they  are, 
in  a  land  where  his  share  of  the  government  is  as 
great  as  that  of  a  doctor  of  laws  or  a  millionnaire. 

"  My  Georgian  friends  expressed  much  surprise 
when  they  heard  the  waiter  had  been  my  compan- 
ion at  breakfast ;  but  I  have  seen  similar  cases  in 
•trend  instances :  the  horsewhipping  notion  did 
aot  astonish  them  in  the  least." 

WOOLWICH,  WEST  POINT,  AND  AMERICAN  OFFICERS. 

°  At  Woolwich,  everything  is  trusted  to  the  hon- 
or of  the  cadet :  his  punishment  is  an  arrest  by  the 
void  of  his  officer ;  no  one  watches  that  he  keeps 
it  Often  for  a  week  together  he  is  confined  to  his 
room  for  some  boyish  freak,  looking  at  his  com- 
panions playing  at  cricket  or  football  outside,  and 
longing  to  join  them ;  but  he  is  shut  in  by  some- 
thing far  more  effectual  than  bolts  or  bare-— by  his 
Wot;  whatever  other  rules  he  may  violate,  to 
break  that  is  unknown.  Again,  when  an  irregu- 
hrity  is  committed,  and  the  offender  cannot  be 
identified,  the  officer  asks  for  him  on  parade ;  the 
ttlprit  instantly  follows,,  and  says  '  I  did  it,'  and 


is  punished  accordingly.  To  establish  a  system  of 
this  sort  among  boys,  formerly  from  fourteen,  now 
from  fifteen  years  of  age  upwards,  is  a  very  deli- 
cate and  difficult  matter ;  but  when  accomplished, 
it  is  invaluable ;  the  boy  must  be  thoroughly  cor- 
rupt who  does  not  imbibe  a  spirit  of  truth  and  hon- 
esty under  its  influence.  It  teaches  to  love  what 
is  great  and  good,  and  bate  all  that  is  false,  or 
mean,  or  cruel. 

"  At  West  Point,  to  establish  a  system  like  this 
would  be  almost  impossible.  An  officer  of  the  in- 
stitution told  me,  that  sometimes  boys  arrived  at 
the  college  utterly  ignorant  of  everything,  espe- 
cially of  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong : 
they  find  it  more  difficult  to  qualify  many  of  their 
pupils  in  matters  of  hofior  and  principle  than  in 
mathematics  and  fortification.  The  appointment 
of  the  cadets  rests  with  members  of  congress,  each 
having  one :  in  spite  of  this,  and  of  its  being  of 
such  essential  consequence  to  their  army,  there  is 
every  year  the  bitterest  opposition  to  the  rate  for 
the  expenses  of  the  college.  A  great  ground  of 
jealousy  is,  that  there  is  a  decidedly  aristocratical 
feeling  among  the  officers  of  the  army.  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  many :  America  may 
well  be  proud  of  them ;  they  are  highly  educated 
and  gentlemanly,  upright  and  honorable,  zealous 
and  efficient  in  their  profession ;  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  I  bear  witness  that  I  have  met  with  no  ex- 
ceptions. They  are  a  most  valuable  class  as  citi- 
zens ;  and  their  high  tone  of  feeling  and  good  man- 
ners are  not  without  an  influence  on  society. 
They  at  least  are  clear  of  the  eternal  struggle  for 
gain,  and  have  leisure  and  taste  for  cultivating  the 
graces  of  life.  The  enemies  of  America  may  re- 
joice when  the  institution  of  West  Point  is  aban- 
doned by  the  government." 

THE   RANK   AND   FILE. 

"  I  cannot  speak  so  favorably  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  army ;  one  third  of  them  are  Irish  and  Ger- 
mans of  the  very  lowest  class.  Although  their 
term  of  enlistment  is  only  for  three  or  five  years, 
thirty  in  a  hundred  desert  annually.  Their  pay  is 
about  a  shilling  a  day  above  the  cost  of  their  cloth- 
ing and  living.  The  uniform  is  not  calculated  to 
show  them  off  to  advantage :  their  performance 
under  arms  is  very  inferior — at  drill  only  I  mean, 
for  it  is  known  that  they  can  fight  very  well. 
Their  barracks  are  generally  much  better  than 
those  of  our  troops.  At  first  sight  it  appears 
strange,  that  when  the  officers  are  so  very  good 
the  private  soldiers  should  be  so  much  the  re- 
verse ;  but  the  evil  of  the  short  period  of  service, 
rendered  greater  by  desertion,  and  by  their  discon- 
tent at  being  worse  off  than  their  civilian  fellow- 
citizens,  makes  them  but  indifferent  materiel. 
They  are  not  regarded  in  a  very  kindly  or  respect- 
ful light  by  the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  It 
seems  an  instinct  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  dis- 
like regular  soldiers,  though  they  themselves  make 
such  good  ones ;  perhaps  it  is  from  the  military  be- 
ing associated  in  their  ideas  with  despotic  power." 

INTRODUCTION   TO  PRESIDENT  POLK. 

"  There  was  no  public  reception  during  my  very 
short  stay,  but  I  had  the  honor  of  being  presented 
to  the  President.  At  eleven  in  the  forenoon  we 
arrived  at  the  White  House,  under  the  shade  of 
our  umbrellas ;  from  the  intense  heat,  a  fire-king 
alone  could  have  dispensed  with  this  protection. 
It  is  a  handsome  building,  of  shout  the  same  .size 
and  pretensions  as  the  lord-lieutenant's  residence 
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in  the  Phoenix  Park  in  Dublin ;  but,  ranch  as  I  had 
heard  of  the  republican  simplicity  of  the  arrange- 
ments, I  was  not  prepared  to  find  it  what  it  was. 
We  entered  without  ringing  at  the  door :  my  kind 
guide,  leading  the  way,  passed  through  the  lower 
premises,  and  ascended  the  staircase ;  at  the  top 
of  which  we  saw  a  negro,  dressed  very  plainly,  in 
clothes  of  the  same  color  as  his  face.  He  grinned 
at  us  for  a  moment ;  and,  calculating  from  the  re- 
spectability of  my  companion  that  I  did  not  mean 
to  steal  anything,  was  walking  off,  till  he  saw  me, 
with  a  simple  confidence  which  seemed  to  him  too 
amiable  to  be  allowed  to  suffer  a  betrayal,  place  my 
umbrella  in  a  corner  before  entering  the  gallery 
leading  to  the  private  apartments :  he  immediately 
turned  to  correct  my  error,  informing  me  that  if  I 
had  any  further  occasion  for  its  services  I  had  bet- 
ter not  leave  it  there,  *  for  some  one  would  be  sure 
to  walk  into  it.'  I  of  course  took  his  counsel  and 
my  property,  and  proceeded  till  we  arrived  at  the  door 
of  the  President's  room.  My  guide  knocked,  and 
the  voice  of  the  ruler  of  millions  said  *  Come  in.' 
Before  obeying  this  command,  I  of  course  left  my 
unfortunate  umbrella  outside :  this  done,  I  walked 
into  the  presence,  and  was  introduced.  At  the 
same  moment,  the  watchful  negro,  the  guardian 
spirit  of  my  endangered  property,  thrust  it  into  my 
left  hand,  with  another  and  stronger  admonition  to 
my  simplicity  ;  but  this  time  his  tone  of  compas- 
sion for  my  ignorance  had  degenerated  into  that  of 
almost  contempt  for  my  obstinate  folly.  In  the 
mean  time,  my  right  hand  was  kindly  shaken  by 
the  President,  according  to  custom :  he  told  me  to 
be  seated,  and  conversed  with  much  urbanity.  I, 
of  course,  trespassed  on  his  valuable  time  but  for  a 
very  few  minutes,  arid  then  departed. 

"  He  was  sitting  at  a  round  table  covered  with 
papers  ;  another  gentleman,  I  presume  a  secretary, 
was  seated  at  a  desk  near  the  window,  writing. 
Mr.  Polk  is  a  remarkable-looking  man ;  his  fore- 
head massive  and  prominent,  his  features  marked 
and  of  good  outline.  The  face  was  shaved  quite 
close,  the  hair  short,  erect,  and  rather  grey. 
Judging  from  his  dress  and  general  appearance,  he 
might  have  been  either  a  lawyer  or  a  dissenting 
minister ;  his  manner  and  mode  of  expression  were 
not  incongruous  with  his  appearance." 

MIDDLE- AGED  AND  MELANCHOLY   AMERICA. 

"  In  the  number  of  my  fellow  passengers  there 
were  neither  old  nor  young,  at  least  there  were  no 
venerable  grey  heads  or  cheerful  boyish  faces.  In 
no  part  of  the  United  States  do  the  people  seem  to 
arrive  at  the  average  length  of  life  of  the  Old 
World.  The  great  and  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature, while  perhaps  they  stimulate  the  energies 
of  those  who  are  exposed  to  them,  wear  out  the 
stamina  of  the  body  and  exhaust  its  vitality.  The 
cares  of  manhood  and  the  infirmities  of  second 
childhood  are  equally  premature,  denying  the  popu- 
lation the  two  loveliest  but  most  dependent  stages 
of  existence,  the  idle  but  fresh  and  generous  morn- 
ing of  youth,  the  feeble  but  soft  and  soothing  even- 
ing of  old  age.  In  this  country,  we  find  even  the 
climate  in  league  with  the  practical  in  its  influences 
on  the  powers  of  man,  a  goad  to  material  pros- 
perity. The  child  is  pushed  with  a  forcing  power 
into  the  duties  and  pursuits  of  maturer  years ;  the 
man,  when  he  ceases  to  be  of  active  use,  is  hurried 
out  of  the  busy  scene,  his  part  played.  The  cum- 
berers  of  the  ground  are  but  few  ;  all  work,  none 
play.  They  go  more  awkwardly  about  their 
amusements  than  any  people  I  have  overseen  else- 


where ;  theirs  is  a  dark  and  sombre  path  through 
life,  though  every  step  were  on  gold.  Sarcastic 
wit  will  win  from  them  a  sarcastic  grin  ;  the  happy 
conclusion  of  some  hard-driven  bargain  may  raise  a 
smile  of  satisfaction  ;  but  the  joyful  burst  of  cheer- 
ful laughter,  the  glee  and  hilarity  of  a  happy  heart, 
you  must  go  elsewhere  to  seek.  They  are  not  a 
healthy-looking  race ;  the  countenance  is  sallow, 
and  marked  early  in  life  with  lines  of  thought. 
The  fresh  pure  glow  of  the  Saxon  cheek  is  never 
seen  here.  The  men  are  tall,  but  not  robust  or 
athletic :  they  have  no  idea  of  the  sports  of  the 
field,  and  rarely  or  never  join  in  any  more  active 
game  than  bowls  or  billiards.  They  do  not  walk, 
if  they  can  ride ;  ride,  if  they  can  drive ;  or  drive, 
if  they  can  go  by  railway.  Mind  and  body,  day 
and  night,  youth  and  age,  are  given  up  to  the  one 
great  pursuit  of  gain.  But  this  inordinate  appetite 
for  acquiring  is  in  their  character  deprived  of  some 
of  its  most  odious  features ;  it  is  rarely  accompanied 
by  parsimony  or  want  of  charity.  I  believe  no 
people  on  earth  can  be  more  hospitable  to  their 
equals  in  worldly  wealth,  or  more  open-handed  to 
the  poor." 

MANNERS    IN  CANADA. 

"  The  manner  of  servants  to  their  masters,  and 
of  the  lower  classes  generally  to  their  superiors,  is 
much  the  same  as  in  England  ;  tradespeople,  too, 
hold  a  like  relative  position.  Your  bootmaker  does 
not  consider  that  it  adds  to  his  importance  or  real 
independence  to  ait  down  in  your  room  with  his 
hat  on,  and  whistle  and  spit  while  he  takes  year 
measure,  as  his  republican  brethren  in  the  United 
States  would  probably  do.  I  made  a  small  pur- 
chase from  a  man  in  a  shop  at  Baltimore,  who  was 
smoking  a  cigar,  chewing  tobacco,  and  eatings 
peach,  at  the  same  time  :  with  so  many  pleasing 
and  interesting  occupations,  he  of  course  had 
not  much  leisure  to  spare  for  civilities  to  his  cus- 
tomer. 

u  With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  lowest 
class,  the  Canadians  are  quite  free  from  those  very 
disagreeable  habits  which  are  so  unpleasantly 
general  among  the  Americana.  Chewing  tobacco 
is  not  the  fashion,  and  they  reserve  their  saliva  for 
other  purposes  than  those  of  a  projectile  nature. 
Their  manners,  customs,  and  dress,  are  those  of 
England,  not  of  America ;  and  in  this  there  is  a 
bond  of  union  and  sympathy,  of  which  all  astute 
politicians  acknowledge  the  strength  and  value." 

EDUCATION    IN   AMERICA. 

"  The  people  of  New  England  are,  without  doubt, 
very  generally  educated:  rich  and  poor,  indeed, 
have  apparently  the  same  opportunities,  but  prac- 
tically they  are  different.  The  poor  man's  son  has 
to  lay  aside  his  books  for  the  axe  or  the  plough,  as 
soon  as  his  sinews  are  tough  enough  for  the  work ; 
the  rich  man's  has  more  leisure  to  pursue  bis 
studies  and  complete  them  afterwards.  However, 
he  has  but  little  to  gain  by  eminence.  The  pursuit 
of  wealth  offers  a  readier  course  to  distinction ;  he 
meets  here  with  numbers  who  have  like  objects, 
and  whose  conversation  and  habits  of  life  are 
formed  by  them.  The  man  who  labors  to  be 
learned  condemns  himself  to  a  sort  of  isolation 
however  precious  the  object  may  be  to  him,  it » 
not  current  aa  value  to  others.  Some  there  srs 
whose  love  for  knowledge  is  for  itself  slooe,  not 
for  the  honors  and  advantages  derivable  from  it; 
these  few  conquer  the  great  difficulties  in  the  wsy 
and  become  really  learned  :  but  the  tendency  is  to 
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acquire  i»  much  information  as  may  be  absolutely 
necessary ;  then  to  aet  to  work  to  apply  it,  ana 
make  it  profitable  for  other  purposes,  but  not  to  in- 
crease itself.  Consequently,  the  greater  part  of 
the  stuooal  mind  is  but  a  dead  level,  like  the 
prima;  rich  and  productive  immediately  round 
about  the  apot  where  it  is  worked  for  the  uses  of 
life,  but  with  few  elevation*  from  which  any  wide 
*  eonmanding  view  can  be  taken  in  the  search  for 
yet  more  fertile  soil. 

This  equality  of  education  tells  very  well  in 
enabling  men  to  fulfil  with  propriety  very  different 
axial  positions  from  those  in  which  they  were 
bora.  The  blacksmith  who  has  made  a  fortune 
bu  only  to  wash  his  hands ;  and  he  does  not  find 
bis  new  associates  either  so  very  highly  cultivated, 
or  himself  so  much  the  reverse,  as  to  place  him  in 
ae  oaeomfortable  situation.  For  general  utility  to 
the  state,  for  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  and  for 
facing  men  up  to  the  almost  universal  level  of  in- 
telligence, the  democratic  power  has  made  admir- 
able arrangements ;  but  to  go  beyond  that  it  has 
tbrown  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the 
wit,  not  by  its  laws,  but  by  the  habits  which  its 
bva  engender. 

Some  passages  towards  the  close  treat  of  Ameri- 
eu  subjects  generally — as  education,  manners, 
chancier,  the  prospect  of  the  Union  continuing ; 
aad  are  well  worth  perusal  for  their  shrewdness  of 
remark  and  vigor  of  style,  though  we  may  not 
always  agree  with  the  writer's  conclusion.  In 
comae  of  time,  he  thinks,  the  United  States  will 
eteaiaatty  break  up  into  three  communities— 
Mftb-eastern,  southern,  and  western.  Such  is 
the  result  to  be  predicated  from  natural  circum- 
ftjaces,  and  society  as  controlled  by  them ;  bnt  the 
Kihar  of  this  work  seems  to  think  the  dissolution 
vffl  take  place  in  the  usual  course  of  progress,  by 
the  interna]  divisions  it  will  cause.  Of  this  we 
doubt  Should  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
territories  of  Oregon  and  California,  with  the 
northern  parts  of  Mexico,  be  completely  occupied, 
tR  empire  so  unwieldly  and  with  such  diverse 
characters  and  interests  must  divide ;  but  force 
throughout  nature  seems  a  necessary  element  of 
change.  Summer  and  winter  depart  with  the 
equinoctial  gales ;  growing  heat  is  got  rid  of  by  a 
storm ;  and  the  pent-up  gases  in  the  work-shops 
of  the  earth  vent  themselves  in  volcanoes.  Organic 
changes  in  a  state  are  raTely  brought  about  without 
violence ;  and  something  that  irritates  men's  minds 
to  a  pitch  in  which  habit  and  feeling  are  alike  over- 
Borne  seems  necessary  to  break  up  "  the  Union." 
This  necessity  is  most  likely  to  arise  in  a  war, 
where  the  Atlantic  States,  suffering  all  the  direct 
enls  and  paying  all  the  expenses,  will  get  so 
ugry  as  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  western 
belligerents,  for  the  sake  of  peace.  Had  a  war 
taken  place  on  the  Oregon  question,  this  separa- 
tion would  possibly  have  been  precipitated. 


From  the  Spectator. 
JHTNS'  OBSERVATIONS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Mi.  JnrvNs  appears  to  be  one  of  those  active, 
oboerring,  and  recording  men,  that  form  the  com- 
masariit  of  science ;  collecting  the  materials  from 
vbich  more  theoretical,  and  it  may  sometimes  hap- 
pen more  philosophical  minds,  frame  an  hypothesis, 
generalize  a  view,  or  deduce  a  principle.  The 
Italian  and  labors  of  this  class  vary,  from  the 
■ene  drudge,  whose  mind  runs  upon  the  dry  arith- 


metio  of  measurements  and  similar  tangible 
"  facta,"  to  the  earnest  and  truthful  observer  of 
nature,  who  feels  her  charms  if  he  cannot  extract 
her  poetry.  Such  was  Gilbert  White,  and  such  in 
a  lesser  degree  is  the  Reverend  Leonard  Jenyns. 

In  fact,  these  Observations  in  Natural  History 
originated  in  the  author's  admiration  of  White's 
Natural  History  of  Selborne ;  their  nucleus  having 
been  formed  as  illustrative  notes  to  a  new  edition 
of  that  work  which  Mr.  Jenyns  was  preparing. 
The  stock  of  matter  accumulated  was,  however, 
too  much  to  use  as  mere  addenda,  and  first  gave 
rise  to  the  idea  of  this  publication.  Then  the 
"  Naturalist's  Calendar"  of  White  seemed  to  Mr. 
Jenyns  deficient  in  several  particulars,  and  he  con- 
sidered one  might  be  formed  upon  a  more  exact  and 
methodical  plan.  He  also  thought  that  he  was 
competent  to  give  some  advice  on  Habits  of  Ob- 
serving to  the  country  resident,  who  might  wish  to 
avail  himself  of  his  opportunities,  and  acquire  a 
relish  for  nature  whilst  he  accumulated  facts  for  his 
own  use  or  the  advance  of  science. 

In  some  sense,  therefore,  the  book  may  he  con- 
sidered a  species  of  companion  to  White's  Sel- 
borne ;  and,  to  speak  of  its  formal  divisions,  and  in 
the  order  of  their  occurrence,  it  consists  of  three 
parts.  The  first  is  the  essay  on  the  Habit  of  Ob- 
serving, which  contains  a  good  deal  of  judicious 
advice  to  the  reader,  both  as  to  his  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding to  study  nature  and  as  to  the  uses  to  which 
his  studies  may  be  turned  ;  though  the  style  occa- 
sionally smacks  of  the  spiritual  rather  than  of  the 
literary  director.  The  second  part  is  the  largest 
and  most  popular ;  and  contains  the  Observations 
in  Natural  History,  classed  under  the  heads  of 
quadrupeds^  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  and  the  lesser 
tribes  of  ammantia.  The  third  part  is  an  essay  on 
the  importance  of  forming  a  calendar  of  periodic 
phenomena  in  natural  history — a  statistical  table 
of  dates  snd  events  kept  yearly,  and  the  extremes 
deduced  from  a  series  of  years.  The  uses  to  which 
these  collections  may  be  turned,  and  the  principles 
on  which  the  observations  should  be  made  and 
recorded,  form  the  subject  of  the  text ;  which  is 
followed  by  an  example  in  Mr.  Jenyns'  own 
calendar.         • 

The  Observations  are  various  both  in  character 
and  extent ;  sometimes  embracing  a  single  fact,  of 
a  small  and  to  general  readers  an  unimportant  kind, 
sometimes  handling  a  particular  subject,  and  well 
illustrating  it  by  anecdotes.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  Bpecisl  predominates ;  which  will  render 
the  book  more  attractive  to  those  who  open  it 
with  a  purpose  than  to  those  who  read  for  mere 
amusement.  We  give  some  examples  of  this  latter 
kind  of  reading. 

RISING  AND  MOVRMINT  OF  ANIMALS. 

"  The  most  common  occurrences,  and  such  as 
ass  brought  under  our  eyes  every  day,  sometimes 
escape  the  notice  of  inobservant  persons.  A 
farmer,  who  had  lived  all  his  life  among  stock,  was 
not  aware,  till  I  drew  his  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
horses  and  oxen  rise  from  the  ground  differently. 
There  is  a  slight  difference  in  their  mode  of  lying 
down ;  the  horse  not  generally  remaining  so  long 
upon  his  knees  as  the  ox,  before  bringing  the  rest 
of  his  frame  to  the  ground.  But  in  getting  up,  the 
horse  invariably  rises  first  upon  his  fore-legs,  before 
rising  upon  his  hind.  The  ox,  on  the  contrary, 
rises  first  upon  the  hind,  and  often  remains  upon 
his  knees  some  few  seconds  until  his  hind-legs  are 
'.    These  differences  probably  prevail 
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throughout  th  3  two  Cuvierian  groups  of  Pachyder- 
mata  and  Ruminantta,  to  which  the  horse  and  ox 
respectively  belong.  The  elephant  and  rhinoceros 
both  rise  first  upon  their  fore-legs,  like  the  horse ; 
so  does  the  pig  :  the  sheep,  goat,  and  deer,  in  this 
respect,  are  like  the  ox. 

"  The  horse,  in  trotting  or  walking,  lifts  his  feet 
off  the  ground  in  a  certain  order :  first  he  raises  the 
off  fore,  then  the  near  hind,  then  the  near  fore,  and 
lastly  the  off  hind.  The  appearance,  as  is  well 
known,  is  that  of  the  two  legs  which  are  diago- 
nally opposite  being  raised  nearly  simultaneously  ; 
but  the  two  on  the  same  side  following  one  another 
at  a  moderate  interval,  the  hind  one  advancing  first. 
The  elephant,  as  many  observers  have  noticed, 
appears,  in  walking,  to  move  the  two  legs  on  the 
same  side  at  the  same  time ;  and  it  has  occasionally 
been  thought  that  the  order  in  which  the  legs  are 
raised  from  the  ground  is  different  from  that  in  the 
horse.  But,  upon  close  watching,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  order  is  in  all  cases  the  same ;  the  only 
difference  consisting  in  the  length  of  the  intervals 
between  taking  the  feet  successively  up.  In  the 
elephant,  the  interval  between  raising  each  hind- 
foot,  and  the  fore  immediately  in  advance  of  it  is 
very  short,  and  it  becomes  relatively  shorter  as  the 
pace  increases.  When  the  animal  walks  very 
slowly,  the  legs  appear  to  move  just  as  in  the 
horse ;  the  interval  in  the  two  cases  being  the 
same.  The  same  may  be  observed  in  the  rhi- 
noceros ;  though  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
noticing  this  animal  moving  fast,  so  as  to  say 
whether  it  then  resembles  the  elephant  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  legs  or  not.  The  giraffe,  whether 
it  walks  fast  or  leisurely,  appears  to  move  the 
two  legs  on  the  same  side  together,  as  in  the  ele- 
phant.*' 

A   HEDGEHOG'S   REPA8T. 

"  Oct.  28th,  1828.— Hedgehogs  are  still  about, 
and  on  the  alert  for  food.  I  fell  in  with  jane  to-day 
in  my  walks,  in  a  sheltered  part  of  the  garden, 
which  I  was  enabled  to  watch  unobserved,  and 
which  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  little 
into  their  habits  and  mode  of  feeding.  It  was 
creeping  up  and  down  a  grass  walk,  apparently  in 
busy  search  for  worms.  It  carried  its  snout  very 
low,  insinuating  it  among  the  roots  of  the  herbage, 
and  snuffing  about  under  the  dead  leaves  which  lay 
about.  After  a  time,  it  commenced  scratching  at 
a  particular  spot,  to  which  it  seemed  directed  by 
the  scent,  and  drew  out  a  very  large  worm  from 
just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  it 
immediately  began  to  devour,  taking  it  into  the 
mouth  by  one  extremity,  and  gradually  eating  its 
way  to  the  other ;  an  operation  which  lasted  some 
time,  and  was  attended  by  an  incessant  action  of 
the  teeth,  which  grated  one  upon  another  with  a 
peculiar  noise.  After  the  worm  was  all  gone,  as  I 
thought,  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  whole  put  out 
of  the  mouth  again  ;  and,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  cast,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  it  had  been  only 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  teeth  for  the  purpose 
of  being  bruised,  and  squeezing  out  the  soft  inter- 
nal parts  of  the  body,  which  alone  were  eaten  in 
the  first  instance :  the  skin  itself,  however,  was 
shortly  retaken  into  the  mouth,  and  the  whole  clean 
devoured." 

MATERNAL  IN8TINCT  AND  JEALOUSY. 

"  It  is  curious  to  observe  what  slight  deviations 
from  the  course  which  naturo  has  prescribed  for 
each  species  of  animal  are  sometimes  sufficient  to 


modify  and  even  entirely  overrule  their  instincts ; 
at  least  in  the  case  of  domesticated  animals,  these 
instincts  are  liable  to  be  much  perverted.  My  cat 
has  a  kitten  nearly  full-grown,  to  which  she  fre- 
quently brings  mice,  offering  them  with  evident 
symptoms  of  complacency,  and  sitting  quietly  by 
while  the  kitten  devours  them.  Yet,  when  the 
family  are  at  meals,  the  old  cat,  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  be  fed  from  the  table,  is  exceedingly 
jealous  when  the  kitten  approaches  her  at  such 
times :  she  is  apprehensive  lest  the  attentions  of 
the  party  should  be  diverted  from  herself  to  the 
kitten ;  and  if  the  latter  attempts  to  take  any  of  the 
food  which  she  conceives  intended  for  herself,  she 
growls,  and  flies  at  her  offspring  in  the  most  savage 
manner.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  feelings 
of  hunger ;  for  she  is  often  manifestly  hungry 
when  she  has  caught  a  mouse,  but  which,  notwith 
standing,  she  gives  up  to  the  kitten." 

BIRDS   TUNING   UP. 

"  Birds  which  are  silent  during  the  winter,  as 
most  are,  appear  to  acquire  their  notes  in  the  spring 
by  degrees.  At  first  their  song  is  very  weak  and  im- 
perfect ;  and  to  hear  them  laboring  at  it,  and  only 
managing  to  get  a  part  out,  conveys  the  idea  of 
some  physical  impediment,  which  for  a  while  they 
are  unable  to  surmount.    As  the  temperature  of 
the  season  advances,  their  system  receives  a  corre- 
sponding stimulus,  and  their  song  becomes  louder 
and  more  lengthened.    This  may  be  particularly 
noticed  in  the  chaffinch,  and  those  birds  whose  song 
is  generally  made  up  of  a  definite  number  of  notes. 
I  have  also  observed  it  in  the  ring-dove,  whose 
cooing  note  with  us,  in  the  height  of  the  summer, 
is  invariably  repeated  five  times  to  complete  the 
usual  call ;  but  in  January  and   February,  when 
these  birds  are  only  induced,  perhaps  by  a  mild 
day,  just  to  try  their  powers,  I  have  sometimes 
heard  them  as  if  obliged  to  stop  after  the  second  or 
third  coo. 

"  Birds  also  appear  to  lose  their  song  in  the  same 
gradual  way  in  which  they  first  acquire  it.  This 
has  been  often  remarked  in  the  case  of  the  cuckoo, 
which  towards  the  end  of  June  is  sometimes  only 
master  of  the  first  syllable  of  its  call." 

AN   OWL  OF   TA8TE. 

"  One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  in  this 
tame  owl  is  said  to  have  been  its  fondness  for  music. 
It  would  often  come  into  the  drawingroom  of  an 
evening,  on  the  shoulder  of  one  of  the  children ; 
and,  on.  hearing  the  tones  of  the  piano,  would  sit 
with  his  eyes  gravely  fixed  on  the  instrument,  and 
its  head  on  one  side  in  an  attitude  of  attention ; 
when,  suddenly  spreading  his  wings,  he  would 
alight  on  the  keys,  and  making  a  dart  at  the  per- 
former's fingers  with  its  beak,  would  continue  hop- 
ping about,  as  if  pleased  with  the  execution." 

PUGNACITY  OF  THE  ROBIN. 

"  The  pugnacious  disposition  of  the  redbreast 
towards  its  own  kind,  as  well  as  towards  other 
birds,  is  well  known.  Mr.  Selby  sends  me  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  anecdote,  showing  to  what  an 
extent  their  passion  will  sometimes  carry  them,  sod 
how  completely  they  are  lost  to  all  apprehensions 
of  danger  while  under  its  influence.  A  redbreast 
had  for  sometime  taken  up  its  abode  in  a  hot-house, 
from  which  it  had  egress  at  pleasure.  0ne<^' 
when  the  gardener  was  in  the  house,  another  red- 
breast found  his  way  in ;  but  he  had  no  sooner 
made  his  appearance  than  he  was  furiously  attacked 
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by  the  usual  tenant,  and  soon  showed  that  he  had 
die  wont  of  the  combat:  so  severely  was  he 
bested,  that  he  was  taken  up  by  the  gardener,  and 
held  in  his  hand,  where  he  lay  struggling  and  pant- 
ing for  breath.  The  victor,  however,  was  not  thus 
to  be  deterred  from  further  wreaking  his  vengeance 
span  the  intruder.  He  boldly  flew  and  alighted 
upon  the  hand  of  the  gardener ;  and  forthwith  pro- 
ceeded to  peck  the  head  of  his  victim,  and  buffet 
him  in  such  a  manner  that  he  would  soon  have  put 
him  bora  de  combat,  had  not  the  gardener  carried 
him  ont,  and  turned  him  off  at  some  distance  from 
the  building." 


interest,  and  though  not  the  complete  combustion 
of  water  predicted  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  is  at 
all  events.,  as  every  one  must  admit,  an  impor- 
tant step  in  the  right  direction. — Chambers'  Jour- 
nal. 


Buining  or  Water. — It  was  once  remarked  by 
i  celebrated  chemist,  when  speaking  of  the  proba- 
ble exhaustion  of  our  coal-fields,  that  he  had  little 
fear  for  that  event,  as  long  ere  then  the  progress 
of  science  would  have  enabled  man  to  support  the 
combustion  of  water.    Extravagant  as  this  opinion 
may  appear  to  the  unscientific,  there  is  nothing 
more  likely.     Water  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen— two  gases  without  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  eliminate  a  single  phenomenon  of 
combustion.    Thus  the  gas  which  we  burn  in  our 
BMses  is  carburetted  hydrogen ;  that  is,  a  com- 
pound of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  which,  on  ignition, 
gives  as  light  and  heat  only  when  in  a  medium 
eBOtlinu,8*    oxygen— such   as    the    atmosphere. 
Here,  then,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  play  most  im- 
portant parts ;  and  could  we  resolve  water  into  its 
dements,  which  it  is  quite  possible  to  do,  all  that 
s  necessary  to  produce  heat  and  light  is  a  little 
carbon.    But  we  are  not  left  to  speculate  on  this 
miner;  the  thing  has  been  so  tar  done  by  M. 
Jooard;  and  gas  made  from  water,  possessing 
sMbte  the  illuminating  properties  of  ordinary  coal 
pi,  has  been  used  both  in  France  and  in  our  own 
cooDtry.    M.  Jobard  obtains  his  hydrogen  gas  by 
the  decomposition  of  steam  in  vertical  retorts  filled 
with  incandescent  coke,  and  unites  this  gas,  at  the 
cement  of formation,  with  hyper-carburetted  gas, 
produced  by  the  distillation  of  any  hydro-carburet 
-48  oil,  tar,  naphthaline,  and  other  products  at 
pwcnt  rejected  by  our  ordinary  gas-works.    It  is 
sf  no  moment  whence  his  hydro-carburets  are  pro- 
duced ;  indeed,  the  substances  which  are  rendered 
jseless  and  injurious  to  the  manufacture  of  the  gas, 
sjthe  present  mode  of  operating,  are  precisely 
those  which  are  the  richest  in  illuminating  proper- 
tics.    M.  Jobard 's  process  and  its  details  have  been 
submitted,  since  its  invention  in  183S,  to  several 
commissions  of  inquiry  both  in  Belgium  and  France, 
sod  the  reports  of  these  have  been  uniformly  favor- 
uie  both  as  to  its  cheapness  and  the  higher  illumi- 
nating power  of  the  gas  so  produced.    In  a  recent 
somber  of  the  "  Bulletin  du  Musee  d'Industrie," 
u*  inventor  gives  a  full  account  of  his  process, 
»hicb  is  about  to  become  public  property ;   and 
memioQs  that  it  has  been  used  in  a  manufactory 
**r  St.  Etienne,  in  Dijon  and  Strasburg,  partially 
»  Lyons  and  Paris,  and  by  private  individuals  in 
DqMid  and  London.    He  modestly  concludes  his 
P*i*r  by  observing,  that  he  will  not  be  accused  of 
«&ggeration  when  he  states  "  that  there  is  some 
*«*  ui  a  process,  the  principle  of  which  is  to  de- 
wnpose  water,  a  substance  of  no  value,  by  means 
tfeoke,  which  is  of  very  little  value— asunder  this 


Pjjcess  one  pound  of  oil,  which  costs  a  halfpenny, 
»ul  supply  a  burner  giving  a  light  equal  to  ten 
**£»  during  twenty  hours." 
M.  Jobard's  is  certainly  a  discovery  of  great 


Thb  "Government   Class"  at  Sydney. — 
"  It  may  be  worth  while  here,  suppressing  names 
and  dates,  to  give  an  instance  of  the  feeling  which 
exists  among  what  are  called  the  *  free,'  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  *  government'  classes,  now  emanci- 
pated, and  possessing  the  same  political  rights  and 
privileges  with  the  others.    Several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance  between 
them,  but  in  vain.    All  endeavors  hitherto  have 
tailed  before  the  invincible  prejudices  of  hereditary 
virtue ;  and  there  seems  every  possibility  of  the 
permanent  existence  of  a  class  which  thanks  God  it 
is  not  as  its  neighbors  are— sons  and  daughters  of 
publicans  and  sinners.    The  prejudices  entertained 
against  the  black  natives  have  been  partially  over- 
come, by  a  matrimonial  alliance  at  Swan  River. 
It  was  thought,  therefore,  that  if  a  marriage  be- 
tween persons  of  a  distinguished  position,  one  of 
them  being  of  convict  descent,  were  brought  about, 
a  great  step  would  have  been  taken.    A  couple 
answering  this  description  existed.    The  accom- 
plished and  beautiful  daughter  of  a  man  of  wealth, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  compulsory  founders  of 
the  state,  was  betrothed  to  a  young  man  glorying 
in  all  the  pride  of  honest  blood.    The  marriage 
took  place ;   the  bride  was  given  away  by  the 
governor  of  the  colony.    The  public  looked  on  in 
seeming  approval ;  and  as  soon  as  the  reluctance 
of  the  young  wife  to  appear  in  public  was  over- 
come, she  entered,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  hus- 
band, a  ball-room  filled  with  all  the  rank  and 
fashion  of  Sydney.    A  titter  ran  round ;  there  was 
shaking  of  fans,  and  rustling  of  gowns,  and  ex- 
changing of  glances,  and   tossing  of  heads,  and 
whisperings.    Suddenly  every  kind  and  charitable 
lady  rose  from  her  seat,  the  dance  was  broken  up, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  all  the  rank  and  fashion  of 
Sydney  had  disappeared ;  and  even  the  hostess, 
who  had  magnanimously  issued  the  invitation,  awed 
by  this  expression  of  public  opinion,  dared  scarcely 
advance  to  console  the  confounded  and  weeping 
cause  of  all  this  confusion  ! 

"  Another  instance  will  exhibit  the  state  of  feel- 
ing among  the  reprobates  themselves.  They  have 
been  taught  to  caricature  the  feelings  of  the  free. 
Because  these  will  not  associate  with  the  descend- 
ants of  rogues,  those  will  not  associate  with  any 
who  are  not  descendants  of  rogues.  A  public  din- 
ner was  given  by  this  class,  to  which  the  doctor 
who  took  care  of  their  bodily  health  was  invited. 
Great  was  the  joviality  among  these  sinners,  and 
toasts  of  all  kinds  were  drunk.  Our  medical  friend 
got  on  his  legs,  to  answer  for  his  profession ;  when 
suddenly  a  man  arose,  whose  claims  to  Newgate 
descent  were  undoubted,  and  insisted  that,  because 
the  son  of  iEsculapius  was  a  white  sheep,  he  could 
not  be  heard.  No  sooner  was  this  hint  given,  than 
divers  significant  glances  were  cast  on  the  worthy 
doctor,  who  stood  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  im- 
putation. At  length,  mustering  courage,  he  re- 
pelled the  charge  *  of  his  honorable  friend,' 
denied  the  purity  of  his  descent,  and,  for  fear  of 
falling  a  victim  to  the  '  exclusive  dealing'  system, 
actually  proved,  by  a  long  genealogical  deduction, 
his  relationship  with  some  notorious  convicts."—. 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 
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SLIGHT  CIRCUMSTANCES — MICE  IN  GERMANY,   ETC. 


Slight  Circumstances. — Sir  Walter  Scott, 
walking  one  day  along  the  banks  of  the  Yarrow, 
where  Mungo  Park  was  born,  saw  the  traveller 
throwing  stones  into  the  water,  and  anxiously 
watching  the  babbles  that  succeeded.  Scott  in- 
quired the  object  of  his  occupation.  u  I  was  think- 
ing," answered  Park,  "  how  often  I  had  thus  tried 
to  sound  the  rivers  in  Africa,  by  calculating  how 
long  a  time  had  elapsed  before  the  bubbles  rose  to 
the  surface."  It  was  a  slight  circumstance,  but 
the  traveller's  safety  frequently  depended  upon  it. 
In  a  watch,  the  mainspring  forms  a  small  portion 
of  the  works,  but  it  impels  and  governs  the  whole. 
So  it  is  in  the  machinery  of  human  life— a  slight 
circumstance  is  permitted  by  the  Divine  Ruler  to 
derange  or  to  alter  it :  a  giant  falls  by  a  pebble ;  a 
girl  at  the  door  of  an  inn  changes  the  fortune  of  an 
empire.  If  the  nose  of  Cleopatra  had  been  shorter, 
said  Pascal  in  his  epigrammatic  and  brilliant  man- 
ner, the  condition  of  the  world  would  have  been 
different.  The  Mohammedans  have  a  tradition, 
that  when  their  prophet  concealed  himself  in 
Mount  Shur,  his  pursuers  were  deceived  by  a 
spider's  web,  which  covered  the  mouth  of  the 
cave.  Luther  might  have  been  a  lawyer,  had  his 
friend  and  companion  escaped  the  thunder  storm  at 
Erfurt ;  Scotland  had  wanted  her  stern  reformer, 
if  the  appeal  of  the  preacher  bad  not  startled  him 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Andrew's  castle  ;  and  if  Mr. 
Grenville  had  not  carried,  in  1746,  his  memorable 
resolution  as  to  the  expediency  of  charging  "  cer- 
tain stamp  duties"  on  the  plantations  in  America, 
the  western  world  might  still  have  bowed  to  the 
British  sceptre.  Cowley  might  never  have  been  a 
poet,  if  he  had  not  found  the  Faery  Queen  in  bis 
mother's  parlor ;  Opie  might  have  perished  in 
mute  obscurity,  if  he  had  not  looked  over  the 
shoulder  of  his  young  companion,  Mark  Oates, 
while  he  was  drawing  a  butterfly ;  Giotto,  one  of 
the  early  Florentine  painters,  might  have  continued 
a  rude  shepherd-boy,  if  a  sheep  drawn  by  him  upon 
a  stone  had  not  attracted  the  notice  of  Cimabue  as 
he  went  that  way. — Asiatic  Journal. 


Mice  in  Germany. — A  plague  peculiar  to  the 
dry  districts  along  the  Rhine  is  found  in  the  mice, 
which,  in  a  fine  season,  swarm  in  such  myriads, 
that  whole  fields  are  devastated  where  no  energetic 
means  are  adopted  for  destroying  them.  It  is  true 
that  the  winter  frosts  and  spring  floods  cleanse  the 
fields,  to  all  appearance,  thoroughly  of  this  nui- 
sance ;  yet,  if  the  month  of  May  be  fine,  they 
appear  in  August  with  undiminished  force.  In 
various  villages,  the  remedies  attempted  are  differ- 
ent. Sometimes  a  reward  in  money  is  offered  per 
one  hundred  skins,  and  the  youthful  population  is 
encouraged  to  exert  its  skill  and  passion  for  the 
chase  on  the  modern  hydra.  All  such  efforts 
pTove,  however,  ineffectual  to  keep  down  the  num- 
bers of  the  general  foe,  whose  paths  across  a  corn- 
field are  nearly  as  broad  as  those  trodden  by  single 
foot-passengers,  while  the  hoard  abstracted  from 
his  crop  is  estimated  by  the  farmer  from  the  num- 
ber of  straws  nibbled  off  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  ground,  the  ears  from  which  have  disappeared 
within  the  subterranean  labyrinths,  that  often 
repay  the  labor  of  digging  up.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Julicha  mode  of  smoking  out  the  mice  has 
been  introduced  from  Belgium.  An  iron  pan,  two 
feet  high,  has  at  bottom  a  grating  supported  by 
ft  pin.  On  the  grating  some  charcoal  is  laid,  and 
the  pan,  when  filled  with  rags,  leather,  and  sul- 


Ehur,  is  fastened  with  an  air-tight  cover,  which 
as  a  small  tube,  into  which  a  small  hose,  con- 
nected with  a  bellows,  is  inserted.  The  pan  is 
held  by  an  upper  and  a  side  handle.  The  night 
before  it  is  used  the  field  is  surveyed,  and  all  open 
mouse-holes  are  trodden  close.  In  the  morning, 
such  as  are  reopened  indicate  those  which  are 
tenanted,  and  one  being  selected,  the  lower  part  of 
the  pan  is  pressed  against  it,  and  the  bellows  being 
set  to  work,  the  smoke  issues  from  the  orifice  near 
the  grating,  and  penetrates  into  the  runs  and 
galleries  that  connect  the  holes.  A  n amber  of 
assistants  are  required  to  tread  the  crevices  close 
through  which  the  smoke  is  seen  to  escape ;  and 
if  all  due  precautions  be  taken,  great  numbers  of 
these  diminutive  enemies  may  be  slaughtered,  and 
at  the  same  time  buried,  in  their  subterranean 
holds. — BanfieUVs  Industry  of  the  Rhine, 


We  must  Invade  Ireland. — Ireland  was  Peel's 
difficulty  :  he  said  so.  Ireland  will  be  Russell's 
difficulty.  She  will  be  the  difficulty  of  everybody 
who  shall  attempt  to  govern  her  peaceably :  she  is 
becoming  even  a  difficulty  to  O'Connell ;  thanks- 
small  thanks — to  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien. 

'  The  fact  is,  as  we  have  heard  many  respectable 
old  gentlemen  declare,  that  Ireland  is  not  yet  con- 
quered ;  and  conquered  she  must  be.  We  there- 
fore plainly  and  plumply,  without  mincing  the  mat- 
ter, recommend  an  invasion  of  Ireland. 

Not  from  the  vain  wish  to  parade  our  skill  in 
strategy,  but  from  motives  of  the  purest  patriotism, 
do  we  propose  the  following  arrangement  of  the 
invading  forces  :-— 

The  van  is  to  consist  of  grenadiers,  to  be  called 
the  1st  Life  Potatoes,  who  are  to  shower  the  effec- 
tive missile  they  take  their  name  from  on  the  quar- 
ters where  it  is  most  needed. 

The  right  wing  is  to  be  formed  of  the  Household 
Bread  and  Meat  Brigade ;  troops  that  may  be  de- 
pended upon  for  giving  the  enemy  a  bellyful.  They 
are  to  be  instructed  to  give  no  quarter,  except  the 
quartern  loaf.  The  left  shall  be  constituted  by  the 
Heavy  (Barclay's)  Dragoons,  who  will  have  formed 
a  junction  with  Guinness*  regiment  at  Dublin. 
These  stout  fellows  will  soon  drench  all  their  adver- 
saries. In  the  centre  shall  be  stationed  the  Light 
Eatables  and  Drinkables.  The  old  Coercion  Com- 
pany is  to  be  disbanded  as  useless,  even  as  a  forlorn 
nope. 

The  whole  army  is  to  be  flanked  by  a  squadron 
of  schoolmasters,  who  are  to  form  a  corps  de  reserve, 
to  act  only  when  the  victory  is  decided,  in  order  to 
complete  and  secure  it.  For,  till  the  operations 
of  the  Provisional  Battalion  have  been  successful, 
the  services  of  the  scholastic  force  will  be  unavail- 
ing. The  former,  however,  having  broken  the  en- 
emy's line,  his  utter  route  and  discomfiture  by  the 
latter  is  inevitable. — Punch. 


New  Sign  of  Death. — The  following  discovery 
may  be  of  great  service  in  cases  of  suspected  death. 
The  communication  was  lately  made  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris,  by  M.  Ripault,  who,  in 
directing  the  attention  of  members  to  the  discovery, 
observed,  that  it  consisted  in  perfect  ftaccidity  of  the 
iris  when  the  globe  of  the  eve  is  compressed  in  two 
opposite  directions.  If  the  individual  be  living,  the 
pupil  retains  its  circular  form,  notwithstanding  the 
compression  ;  if  dead,  the  aperture  becomes  irregular, 
and  the  circular  form  is  lost. 
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General 

The  committee  assembled  in  the  town  hall,  at 
ooe  o'clock,  and  the  chair  was  taken  by  die  presi- 
dent, Sir  John  Herschel. 

The  secretary  read  the  report  of  the  council ; 
which  congratulated  the  association  on  the  success 
of  the  application  made  to  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment for  carrying  into  effect  the  recommendations 
respecting  magnetic  and  meteorological  observa- 
tions adopted  at  the  Cambridge  meeting,  [AM.  No. 
923.]  Sir  R.  Peel  had  recognized  the  importance 
of  hiving  these  observations  regularly  made  at  the 
British  observatories,  and  in  tbe  colonies ;  and  the 
East  India  Company  had  given  directions  for  their 
eeatinaaoce  at  Fort  William,  Bombay,  and  Ma- 
dras. They  are  to  be  continued,  also,  at  Toronto 
tad  St  Helena ;  and  arrangements  are  in  progress 
far  establishing  them  at  Paramatta  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  magnetic  survey  of  the  East 
India  seas  is  in  progress ;  and  so  is  that  of  Hud- 
urn's  Bay — which  will  connect  itself  with  Sir  John 
Fnuiklin'8  surrey  of  the  northern  parts  of  Ameri- 
ca. Through  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  application 
ins  made  to  foreign  governments  for  the  commu- 
neauon  of  such  observations  as  had  been  made 
under  their  directions,  and  favorable  answers  had 
been  received.  Her  majesty's  government  had 
promised  a  favorable  consideration  to  the  applica- 
tion made  by  the  association  and  the  Royal  Socie- 
ty, conjointly,  that  a  premium  should  be  offered  for 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  magnetic  and 
meteorological  instruments ;  and  the  Royal  Society 
hid  given  the  sum  of  j£50,  from  the  Wollaston 
food,  for  the  construction  of  a  self-registering  in- 
urnment of  this  kind,  at  the  association's  observa- 
tory at  Kew. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  Roderick  Impey  Murchi- 
8on,  the  president  elect,  seconded  by  the  Marquis 
of  Northampton,  it  was  resolved  that  his  royal 
highness  Prince  Albert  having  signified  his  inten- 
tion to  visit  the  association  and  attend  the  opening 
meeting,  the  association  do  elect  him  their  sole 
noDonry  member.  The  motion  was  carried  by  ac- 
climation. 

EVENING  MEETING— THURSDAY. 

The  business  of  the  sections— seven  in  number 
—commenced  in  the  morning ;  but  we  shall  post- 
pone our  report  of  their  proceedings  till  our  next 
publication,  for  the  purpose  of  coming  at  once  to 
the  opening  general  meeting  and  the  president's 
address.    The  expected  visit  of  H.  R.  H.  Prince 
Albert  attracted  a  large  assembly  ;  and  on  his  ar- 
rival, a  tittle  after  eight  o'clock,  Sir  John  Herschel 
opened  the  proceedings  by  announcing  that  he  was 
•hoot  to  vacate  the  chair,  and  make  room  for  the 
president  elect,  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison.    In  doing  so, 
«  congratulated  the  association  on  the  bright  pros- 
pect before  them  of  a  most  successful  meeting  at 
oomhanipton.    Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  then  delivered 
the  annual  address,  as  follows. 

The  President's  Address. 

Gentlemen, — After  fifteen  years  of  migration 
to  variooB  important  cities  and  towns  in  the  United 
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Kingdom,  yon  are  for  the  first  time  assembled  in 
the  southeastern  districts  of  England,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  the  authorities  and  inhabitants  of  Southamp- 
ton. Easily  accessible  on  all  sides  to  the  cultiva- 
tors of  science,  this  beautiful  and  flourishing  sea- 
port is  situated  in  a  district  so  richly  adorned  by 
nature,  so  full  of  objects  for  scientific  contempla- 
tion, that,  supported  as  we  are  by  new  friends  in 
England,  and  by  old  friends  from  the  farthest  re- 
gions of  Europe,  we  shall  indeed  be  wanting  to 
ourselves,  if  our  proceedings  on  this  occasiou  should 
not  sustain  the  high  character  which  the  British 
Association  has  hitherto  maintained. 

For  my  own  part,  though  deeply  conscious  of 
my  inferiority  to  my  eminent  predecessor  in  the 
higher  branches  of  science,  I  still  venture  to  hope 
that  the  devotion  I  have  manifested  to  this  associa- 
tion from  its  origin  to  the  present  day,  may  be 
viewed  by  yon  as  a  guarantee  for  the  zealous  exe- 
cution of  my  duties.  Permit  me,  then,  gentlemen, 
to  offer  yon  my  warmest  acknowledgments  for 
having  placed  me  in  this  honorable  position  ;  and 
to  assure  you,  that  I  value  the  approbation  which  it 
implies  as  the  highest  honor  which  could  have  been 
bestowed  on  me— an  honor  the  more  esteemed  from 
its  being  conferred  in  a  county  endeared  to  me  by 
family  connexions,  and  in  which  I  rejoice  to  have 
made  my  first  essay  as  a  geologist. 

The  origin,  progress,  and  objects  of  this  our 
"  parliament  of  science"  have  been  so  thoroughly 
explained  on  former  occasions  by  your  successive 
presidents,  particularly  in  reference  to  that  por- 
tion of  our  body  which  cultivates  the  mathematical , 
chemical,  and  mechanical  sciences,  that  after  brief- 
ly  alluding  to  aorne  of  the  chief  re.nl*  of  bygone 
years,  with  a  view  of  impressing  upon  our  new 
members  the  general  advances  we  have  made,  I 
shall  in  this  discourse  dwell  more  particularly  on 
the  recent  progress  and  present  state  of  natural 
history,  the  department  of  knowledge  with  which 
my  own  pursuits  have  been  most  connected,  whilst 
I  shall  also  incidentally  advert  to  some  of  the  pro- 
ceedings which  are  likely  to  occupy  our  attention 
during  this  meeting. 

No  sooner,  gentlemen,  had  this  association  fully 
established  its  character  as  a  legitimate  representa- 
tive of  the  science  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  by 
the  reports  which  it  had  published,  the  researches 
which  it  had  instituted,  and  the  other  substantial 
services  which  it  had  rendered  to  science,  had  se- 
cured public  respect,  than  it  proceeded  towards  the 
fulfilment  of  the  last  of  the  great  objects  which  a 
Brewster  and  a  Harcourt  contemplated  at  its  foun- 
dation, by  inviting  the  attention  of  the  government 
to  important  national  points  of  scientific  interest. 
At  the  fourth  meeting,  held  in  Edinburgh,  the  as- 
sociation memorialized  the  government  to  increase 
the  forces  of  the  Ordnance  Geographical  Survey  of 
Britain,  and  to  extend  speedily  to  Scotland  the 
benefits  which  had  been  already  applied  by  that 
admirable  establishment  to  the  south  of  England, 
Wales,  and  Ireland.  From  that  time  to  the  pres- 
ent it  has  not  scrupled  to  call  the  notice  of  the  min- 
isters of  the  day  to  every  great  scientific  measure 
which  seemed,  after  due  consideration,  likely  to 
promote  the  interests  or  raise  the  character  of  the 
British  nation.  Guided  in  the  choice  of  these  ap- 
plications by  a  committee  selected  from  among  its 
members,  it  has  sedulously  avoided  the  presenta- 
tion of  any  request  which  did  not  rest  on  a  rational 
basis ;  and  our  rulers,  far  from  resisting  such  ap- 
peals, have  uniformly  and  cordially  acquiesced  in 
them.    Thus  it  was  when,  after  paying  large  sums 
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from  oor  own  funds  for  the  redaction  of  large 
masses  of  astronomical  observations,  we  represent- 
ed to  the  government  the  necessity  of  enabling  the 
astronomer-royal  to  perform  the  same  work  on  the 
observations  of  his  predecessors  which  had  accu- 
mulated in  the  archives  of  Greenwich,  our  appeal 
was  answered  by  arrangements  for  completing  so 
important  a  public  object  at  the  public  expense. 
Thus  it  was,  when  contemplating  the  vast  acces- 
sion to  pure  science  as  well  as  to  useful  maritime 
knowledge  to  be  gained  by  the  exploration  of  the 
South  Polar  regions,  that  we  gave  the  first  impulse 
to  that  project  of  the  great  Antarctic  expedition, 
which,  supported  by  the  influence  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety and  its  noble  president,  obtained  the  full  as- 
sent of  the  government,  and  led  to  results  which, 
through  the  merits  of  Sir  James  Ross  and  his  com- 
panions, have  shed  a  bright  lustre  on  our  country, 
by  copious  additions  to  geography  and  natural  his- 
tory, and  by  affording  numerous  data  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  laws  that  regulate  the  magnetism  of 
the  earth. 

The  mention  of  terrestrial  magnetism  brines  with 
it  a  crowd  of  recollections  creditable  to  the  British 
Association,  from  the  perspicuous  manner  in  which 
every  portion,  of  fresh  Knowledge  on  this  important 
subject  has  been  stored  up  in  our  volumes,  with  a 
view  to  generalization,  by  Colonel  Sabine  and 
others;  whilst  a  wide  field  for  its  diffusion  and 
combination  has  been  secured  by  the  congress 
held  at  our  last  meeting,  at  which  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  foreign  and  British  magneticians 
were  assembled  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  John 
Herschel. 

It  is  indeed  most  satisfactory  for  us  to  know,  that 
not  only  did  all  the  recommendations  of  the  associa- 
tion on  this  subject  which  were  presented  to  oor 
government  meet  with  a  most  favorable  reception, 
ut  that,  in  consequence  of  the  representations  made 
by  her  majesty's  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  af- 
fairs to  the  public  authorities  of  other  countries 
which  had  previously  taken  part  in  the  system  of 
cooperative  observation,  the  governments  of  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  Prussia,  and  Belgium  nave  notified 
their  intention  of  continuing  their  respective  mag- 
netical  and  meteorological  observations  for  another 
term  of  three  years. 

In  passing  by  other  instances  in  which  public  lib- 
erality has  been  directed  to  channels  of  knowledge 
which  required  opening  out,  I  must  not  omit  to  no- 
tice the  grant  obtained  from  our  gracious  sovereign, 
of  the  royal  observatory  at  Kew,  which,  previously 
dismantled  of  its  astronomical  instruments,  has  been 
converted  by  us  into  a  station  for  observations  pure- 
ly physical,  and  especially  for  those  details  of  at- 
mospheric phenomena  which  are  so  minute  and 
numerous,  and  require  such  unremitting  attention, 
that  they  imperiously  call  for  separate  establish- 
ments. In  realizing  this  principle,  we  can  now 
refer  British  and  foreign  philosophers  to  the  obser- 
vatory of  the  British  Association  at  Kew,  where  I 
have  the  authority  of  most  adequate  judges  for  say- 
ing they  will  find  that  a  great  amount  of  electrical 
and  meteorological  observation  has  been  made,  and 
a  systematic  inquiry  into  the  intricate  subject  of  at- 
mospheric electricity  carried  out,  hyMr.  Ronalds, 
under  the  suggestions  of  Prof.  Wheatstone,  to 
which  no  higher  praise  can  be  given  than  that  it 
has,  in  fact,  furnished  the  model  of  the  processes 
conducted  at  the  royal  observatory  of  Greenwich. 
This  establishment  is  besides  so  useful  through  the 
facilities  which  it  offers  for  researches  into  the 
working  of  self-registering  instruments  which  are 


there  constructed,  that  I  earnestly  hope  it  may  be 
sustained  as  heretofore  by  annual  grants  from  our 
funds,  particularly  as  it  is  accomplishing  considera- 
ble results  at  very  small  cost. 

Our  volume  for  the  last  year  contains  several 
communications  on  physical  subjects  from  eminent 
foreign  cultivators  of  science,  whom  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  reckoning  amongst  our  corresponding 
members,  and  whose  communications,  according  to 
the  usage  of  the  association,  have  been  printed  en- 
tire amongst  the  reports.  In  a  discussion  of  the 
peculiarities  by  which  the  great  comet  of  1843  was 
distinguished,  Dr.  von  Boguslawski,  of  Breslau,  has 
taken  the  occasion  to  announce  the  probability, 
resting  on  calculations  which  will  be  published  in 
Schumacher's  "  Astronomische  Nachrichten,"  of 
the  identity  of  this  comet  with  several  of  a  similar 
remarkable  character  recorded  in  history,  com- 
mencing with  the  one  described  by  Aristotle,  which 
appeared  in  the  year  371  before  our  era :  should 
his  calculations  be  considered  to  establish  this  fact, 
Dr.  von  Boguslawski  proposes  that  the  comet 
should  hereafter  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
"  Aristotle's  comet."  This  communication  con- 
tains also  some  highly  ingenious  and  important  con- 
siderations relating  to  the  physical  causes  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  tails  of  comets. 

Dr.  Paul  Erman,  of  Berlin,  father  of  the  adven- 
turous geographical  explorer  and  magnetician  who 
was  one  of  the  active  members  of  the  magnetic  con- 
gress at  Cambridge,  has  communicated  through  his 
son  some  interesting  experiments  on  the  electro- 
dynamic  effects  of  the  friction  of  conducting  sob- 
stances,  and  has  pointed  out  the  differences  be- 
tween these  and  normal  thermo-electric  effects. 
Baron  von  Senftenberg  (who  is  an  admirable  ex- 
ample of  how  much  may  be  done  by  a  liberal  zeal 
for  science  combined  with  an  independent  fortune) 
has  published  an  account  of  the  success  with 
which  self-registering  meteorological  instruments 
have  been  established  at  his  observatory  at  Seu- 
tenburg,  as  well  as  at  the  national  observatory  at 
Prague. 

Of  oor  own  members,  Mr.  Birt  has  contributed  a 
second  report  on  atmospheric  waves,  in  continua- 
tion of  the  investigation  which  originated  in  the  dis- 
cussion by  Sir  John  Herschel,  of  the  meteorologi- 
cal observations  which,  at  his  suggestion,  were 
made  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  at  the  periods 
of  the  equinoxes  and  solstices,  commencing  with 
the  year  1834. 

In  a  communication  to  the  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation at  York,  Colonel  Sabine  traced  with  great 
clearness  (from  the  hourly  observations  at  Toronto) 
the  effect  of  the  single  diurnal  and  single  annual 
progressions  of  temperature,  in  producing  on  the 
mixed  vapors  and  gaseous  elements  of  the  atmos- 
phere, the  well-known  progressions  of  daily  and 
yearly  barometrical  pressure.  To  the  conclusions 
which  he  then  presented,  and  which  apply,  perhaps 
generally,  to  situations  not  greatly  elevated  in  the 
interior  of  large  tracts  of  land,  the  same  author  has 
added,  in  the  last  volume,  a  valuable  explanation  of 
the  more  complicated  phenomena  which  happened 
at  points  where  land  and  sea  breezes,  flowing  with 
regularity,  modify  periodically  and  locally  the  con- 
stitution and  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Taking 
for  his  data  the  two-hourly  observations  executed  at 
the  observatory  of  Bombay  by  Dr.  Buist,  Colonel 
Sabine  has  succeeded  in  demonstrating  for  this  lo- 
cality a  double-daily  progression  of  gaseous  pressure, 
in  accordance  with  the  flow  and  re-flow  of  the  air 
from  surfaces  of  land  and  water  which  are  unequally 
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•fleeted  by  heat.  And  thus  the  diurnal  variation 
of  the  daily  pressure  at  a  point  within  the  tropics, 
and  on  the  margin  of  the  sea,  is  explained  by  the 
same  reasoning  which  was  suggested  by  facts  ob- 
served in  the  interior  of  the  vast  continent  of  North 
America. 

Among  the  many  useful  national  objects  which 
have  been  promoted  by  the  physical  researches  of 
the  British  Association,  there  is  one  which  calls 
for  marked  notice  at  this  time,  in  the  proposal  of 
Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  to  carry  an  iron  tube,  or 
suspended  tunnel,  over  the  Menai  Straits,  to  sus- 
tain the  great  railway  to  Holyhead.  This  bold 
proposal  could  never  have  been  realized  if  that 
eminent  engineer  had  not  been  acquainted  with  the 
great  progress  recently  made  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  strength  of  materials,  and  especially  of  iron ; 
such  knowledge  being  in  great  measure  due  to  in- 
vestigations in  which  the  association  has  taken  and 
is  still  taking  a  conspicuous  share,  by  the  devotion 
of  its  friends  and  the  employment  of  its  influence- 
investigations  which  have  been  prosecuted  with 
great  seal  and  success  by  its  valued  members,  Mr. 
Hodnkinson  and  Mr.  Fairbairn. 

Whilst  on  this  topic  I  may  observe,  that  in  the 
recent  improvements  in  railways  the  aid  of  scientific 
investigation  was  called  for  by  the  civil  engineer,  to 
assist  him  in  determining  with  accuracy  the  power 
to  be  provided  for  attaining  the  high  velocities  of 
fifty  and  sixty  miles  an  hour;  and  it  was  found 
and  admitted  by  the  most  eminent  engineers,  that 
the  very  best  data  for  this  purpose,  and  indeed 
the  only  experiments  of  any  practical  value,  were 
those  which  bad  been  provided  for  some  years  ago 
by  a  committee  of  the  British  Association,  and 
published  in  our  transactions.  The  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  thus  gave  testimony  to  the 
practical  value  of  our  researches  by  adopting  their 
results. 

However  imperfect  my  knowledge  of  such  sub- 
jects may  be,  I  must  now  notice  that  the  last  vol- 
ume of  our  Reports  contains  two  contributions  to 
experimental  philosophy,  in  which  subjects  of  the 
deepest  theoretical  and  practical  interest  have  been 
elucidated,  at  the  request  of  the  association,  by  the 
labors  of  its  foreign  coadjutors. 

That  some  substance  of  a  peculiar  kind  every- 
where exists,  or  is  formed  in  the  atmosphere  by 
electrical  agency,  both  natural  and  artificial,  had 
long  been  suspected,  especially  from  the  persist- 
ency of  the  odor  developed  by  such  agency,  and 
its  transference  by  contact  to  other  matter.  Prof. 
Schonbein,  to  whom  I  shall  hereafter  avert  as  the 
author  of  a  new  practical  discovery,  is,  however, 
the  first  philosopher  who  undertook  to  investigate 
the  nature  of  that  substance ;  and  though  the  in- 
vestigation is  not  yet  complete,  he  has  been  enabled 
to  report  no  inconsiderable  progress  in  this  difficult 
and  refined  subject  of  research. 

A  request  from  the  association  to  Prof.  Bunsen, 
of  Marburg,  and  our  countryman,  Dr.  Lyon  Play- 
fair,  coupled  with  a  contribution  of  small  amount 
towards  the  expenses  involved  in  the  undertaking, 
has  produced  a  report  on  the  conditions  and  pro- 
ducts of  iron  furnaces,  which  is  of  the  greatest 
value  in  a  commercial  view  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  our  manufactures,  and  possesses  at  the 
same  time  a  very  high  interest  to  chemical  science 
in  some  of  the  views  which  it  develops.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  exhibits  an  entirely  new  tneory  of  the 
reduction,  by  cyanogen  gas  as  the  chief  agent,  of 
iron  from  the  ore :  on  the  other  it  shows,  that  in 
addition  to  a  vast  saving  of  fuel,  about  two  cwt.  of 


sal-ammoniac  may  daily  be  collected  at  the  single 
establishment  of  Alfreton,  where  the  experiments 
were  made ; — thuB  leading  us  to  infer  that  in  the 
iron-furnaces  of  Britain  there  may  be  obtained  from 
vapor  which  now  passes  away,  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  this  valuable  substance,  which  would  mate- 
rially lessen  the  dependence  of  our  agriculturists 
on  foreign  guano.  It  is  indeed  most  gratifying  to 
observe,  that  in  pursuing  this  inquiry  into  the  gas- 
eous contents  of  a  blazing  furnace  of  great  height, 
our  associates  traced  out,  foot  by  foot,  the  most 
recondite  chemical  processes,  and  described  the 
fiery  products  with  the  same  accuracy  as  if  their 
researches  had  been  made  on  the  table  of  a  labora- 
tory. 

Weighed,  however,  only  in  the  scales  of  abso- 
lute and  immediate  utility,  the  remarkable  results 
of  these  skilful  and  elaborate  experiments  give 
them  a  character  of  national  importance,  and  justly 
entitle  the  authors  and  the  body  which  has  aided 
them  to  the  public  thanks. 

AfteT  this  glance  at  the  subjects  of  purely  physi- 
cal science  treated  of  in  the  last  volume  of  out 
Transactions,  let  us  now  consider  the  domains  of 
Natural  History :— and,  as  one  of  the  cultivators 
of  a  science  which  has  derived  its  main  support 
and  most  of  its  new  and  enlarged  views  from  natu- 
ralists, let  me  express  the  obligation  which  geolo- 
gists are  under  to  this  association,  for  having  aided 
so  effectively  in  bringing  forth  the  zoological  re- 
searches of  Owen,  Agassiz,  and  Edward  Forbes. 
These  three  distinguished  men  have  themselves 
announced,  that  in  default  of  its  countenance  and 
assistance,  they  would  not  have  undertaken,  and 
never  could  have  completed,  some  of  their  most 
important  inquiries.  Agassiz,  for  example,  had 
not  otherwise  the  means  of  comparing  the  ichthyo- 
lites  of  the  British  isles  with  those  of  the  continent 
of  Europe.  Without  this  impulse,  Owen  would 
not  have  applied  his  profound  Knowledge  of  com- 
parative anatomy  to  British  fossil  saurians ;  and 
Edward  Forbes  might  never  have  been  the  ex- 
plorer of  the  depths  of  the  iEgean,  nor  have  re- 
vealed many  hitherto  unknown  laws  of  submarine 
life,  if  his  wishes  and  suggestions  had  not  met  with 
the  warm  support  of  this  body,  and  been  supported 
by  its  strongest  recommendations  to  the  naval  au- 
thorities. 

These  allusions  to  naturalists,  whose  works  have 
afforded  the  firmest  supports  to  geology,  might  lead 
me  to  dilate  at  length  on  the  recent  progress  of  this 
science ;  but  as  the  subject  has  been  copiously 
treated  at  successive  anniversaries  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  and  has  had  its  recent  advances 
so  clearly  enunciated  by  the  actual  president  of  that 
body  who  now  presides  over  our  geological  section, 
I  shall  restrain  my  "  esprit  de  corps"  whilst  I  briefly 
advert  to  some  of  the  prominent  advances  which 
geologists  have  made.  When  our  associate  Cony- 
beare  reported  to  us,  at  our  second  meeting,  on  the 
actual  state  and  ulterior  prospects  of  what  he  well 
termed  the  "  archeology  of  the  globe,"  he  dwelt 
with  justice  on  the  numerous  researches  in  different 
countries  which  had  clearly  established  the  history 
of  a  descent  as  it  were  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
—which  led  us,  in  a  word,  downwards  through 
those  newer  deposits  that  connect  high  antiquity 
with  our  own  period,  into  those  strata  which  sup- 
port our  great  British  coalfields.  Beyond  this,  how- 
ever, the  perspective  was  dark  and  doubtful — 

Res  aha*  terra*  et  caligine  mersas. 
Now,  however,  we  have  dispersed  this  gloom ;  and 
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researches,  first  carried  oat  to  a  distinct  classi- 
fication in  the  British  Isles,  and  thence  extended  to 
Russia  and  America,  geologists  have  shown  that 
the  records  of  succession,  as  indicated  by  the 
entombment  of  fossil  animals,  are  as  well  developed 
in  these  very  ancient  or  paleozoic  strata  as  in  any 
of  the  overlying  or  more  recently  formed  deposits. 
After  toiling  many  years  in  this  department  of  the 
science,  in  conjunction  with  Sedgwick,  Lonsdale, 
De  Verneuil,  rteyserling,  and  others  of  my  fellow- 
laborers,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  we 
have  reached  the  very  genesis  of  animal  life  upon 
the  globe,  and  that  no  further  "  vestigia  retrorsum" 
will  be  found,  beneath  the  protozoic  or  Lower 
Silurian  group  in  the  great  inferior  mass  of  which 
no  yertebrated  animal  nas  yet  been  detected,  amid 
the  countless  profusion  of  the  lower  orders  of 
marine  animals  entombed  in  it.  But  however  this 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  last  few  years  all 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  even  parts  of 
Siberia  have  been  brought  into  accordance  with 
British  strata.  France  has  been  accurately  classi- 
fied and  illustrated  by  the  splendid  map  of  Elie  de 
Beaumont  and  Dufrenoy ;  and  whilst,  by  the 
labors  of  Deshayes  and  others,  its  tertiary  fossils 
have  been  copiously  described,  the  organic  remains 
of  its  secondary  strata  are  now  undergoing  a  eom- 

Slete  analysis  in  the  beautiful  work  of  M.  Alcide 
'Orbigny.  Belgium,  whose  mineral  structure  and 
geological  outlines  have  been  delineated  by  D'Oma- 
Rus  d'Halloy  and  Dumont,  has  produced  very  per- 
fect monographs  of  its  palaeozoic  and  tertiary  fos- 
sils ;  the  first  in  the  work  of  M.  de  Koningk,  the 
second  in  the  recently  published  monograph  of  M. 
Nyst.  Germany,  led  on  by  Von  Buch,  has  shown 
that  she  can  now  as  materially  strengthen  the 
zoological  and  botanical  groundworks  of  the  sci- 
ence, as  in  the  days  of  Werner  she  was  eminent  in 
laying  those  mineralogies!  foundations  which  have 
been  brought  so  near  to  perfection  by  the  labors  of 
several  living  men.  So  numerous  in  fact  have 
been  the  contributions  of  German  geologists,  that  I 
cannot  permit  myself  to  specify  the  names  of  indi- 
viduals in  a  country  which  boasts  so  many  who  are 
treading  closely  in  the  steps  of  an  Ehrenberg  and  a 
Rose\  As  distinctly  connected,  however,  with  the 
objects  of  this  meeting,  I  must  be  permitted  to  state 
that  the  eminent  botanist  Goeppert,  whose  works, 
in  combination  with  those  of  Adolphe  Brongniart  in 
France,  have  shed  so  much  light  on  fossil  plants, 
has  just  sent  to  me,  for  communication  to  our  geo- 
logical section,  the  results  of  his  latest  inquiries 
into  the  formation  of  the  coal  of  Silesia — results 
which  will  be  the  more  interesting  to  Dr.  Buckland 
and  the  geologists  of  England,  because  they  are 
founded  on  data  equally  new  and  original.  Italy 
has  also  to  a  great  extent  been  presented  to  us  in 
its  true  general  geological  facies,  through  the  labors 
of  Sismonda,  Marmora,  Pareto  and  others ;  whilst 
our  kinsmen  of  the  far  West  have  so  ably  developed 
the  structure  of  their  respective  states,  that  our 
countryman  Lyell  has  informed  us,  that  the  excel- 
lent map  which  accompanies  his  work  upon  North 
America  is  simply  the  grouping  together  of  data 
prepared  by  native  state  geologists,  which  he  has 
paralleled  with  our  well-known  British  types. 

If  then  the  astronomer  has,  to  a  vast  extent,  ex- 
pounded the  mechanism  of  the  heavens — if  lately, 
through  the  great  telescope  of  our  associate  the 
Earl  of  Rosse,  he  has  assigned  a  fixity  and  order  to 
bodies  which  were  previously  viewed  as  mere 
nebulae  floating  in  space,  and  has  also  inferred  that 
aurfeoe-cavities  in  our  nearest  neighbor   of  the 


planetary  system  are  analagous  to  the  volcanic 
apertures  and  depressions  of  the  earth  f  the  geolo- 
gist, contributing  data  of  another  order  to  the  great 
storehouse  of  natural  knowledge,  has  determined, 
by  absolute  and  tangible  proofs,  the  precise  man- 
ner in  which  our  planet  has  been  successively  de- 
veloped in  divers  cerements,  each  teeming  with 
peculiar  forms  of  distinct  life,  and  has  marked  the 
revolutions  which  have  interfered  with  these  suc- 
cessive creations,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  living 
things  to  the  limits  of  the  historic  era.  In  short, 
the  fundamental  steps  gained  in  geology,  since  the 
early  days  of  the  British  Association,  are  so  re- 
markable and  so  numerous,  that  the  time  has  now 
come  for  a  second  report  upon  the  progress  of  this 
science,  which  may  I  trust  be  .prepared  for  an  ap- 
proaching, if  not  for  the  next  meeting. 

Intimately  connected  with  these  broad  views  of 
the  progress  of  geology  is  the  appearance  of  the 
first  volume  of  a  national  work  by  Sir  Henry  Be  la 
Beche  and  his  associates  in  the  geological  survey 
of  Great  Britain.  Following,  as  it  does,  upon  the 
issue  of  numerous  detailed  colored  maps  and  sec- 
tions, which  for  beauty  of  execution  and  exactness 
of  detail  are  unrivalled,  I  would  specially  direct 
your  attention  to  this  new  volume  as  affording  the 
clearest  evidence  that  geology  is  now  strictly 
brought  within  the  pale  of  the  fixed  sciences.  In 
it  are  found  graphic  descriptions  of  the  strata  in  the 
south-west  of  England  and  South  Wales,  whose 
breadth  and  length  are  accurately  measured— whose 
mineral  changes  are  chemically  analysed— and 
whose  imbedded  remains  are  compared  and  de- 
termined by  competent  palaeontologists.  The  very 
statistics  of  the  science  are  thus  laid  open— theory 
is  made  rigorously  to  depend  on  facts — and  the 
processes  and  produce  of  foreign  mines  are  com- 
pared with  those  of  Britain. 

When  we  know  how  intimately  the  director- 
general  of  this  survey  and  his  associates  have  been 
connected  with  the  meetings  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, and  how  they  have  freely  discussed  with 
us  many  parts  of  their  researches — when  we  recol- 
lect that  the  geologist  of  Yorkshire,  our  invaluable 
assistant  general  secretary,  around  whom  all  our 
arrangements,  since  our  origin,  have  turned,  and  to 
whom  so  much  of  our  success  is  due,  occupies  his 
fitting  place  among  these  worthies — that  Edward 
Forbes,  who  passed,  as  it  were,  from  this  associa- 
tion to  the  JEgean,  is  the  palaeontologist  of  this 
survey— and  again,  when  we  reflect  that,  if  this 
association  had  not  repaired  to  Glasgow,  and  there 
discovered  the  merits  of  the  survey  of  the  Isle  of 
Arran  by  Mr.  Ramsay,  that  young  geologist  would 
never  have  become  a  valuable  contributor  to  the 
volume  under  consideration— it  is  obvious,  from 
these  statements  alone,  that  the  annual  visits  of 
our  body  to  different  parts  of  the  empire,  by  bring- 
ing together  kindred  spirits,  and  in  testing  the 
natural  capacity  of  individuals,  do  most  effectu- 
ally advance  science  and  benefit  the  British  com- 
munity. 

Whilst  considering  these  labors  of  the  govern- 
ment geologists,  I  shall  now  specially  speak  of 
those  of  Professor  E.  Forbes  in  the  same  volume, 
because  he  here  makes  himself  doubly  welcome, 
by  bringing  to  us,  as  it  were,  upon  the  spot,  the 
living  specimens  of  submarine  creatures,  which— 
through  the  praiseworthy  enthusiasm  of  Mr. 
McAndrew,  one  of  our  members,  who  fitted  out  a 
large  yacht,  for  natural  history  researches— have 
been  dredged  up  this  summer,  by  these  naturalists, 
from  the  southern  coast,  between  the  Land's  End 
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ud  Southampton.  As  a  favorite  yachting  port 
like  Southampton  may,  it  is  hoped,  afford  imitators, 
I  point  oat  with  pleasure  the  liberal  example  of 
Hr.  McAndrew — who,  not  professing  to  describe 
the  specimens  he  collects,  has  on  this,  as  on  former 
oeeasioos,  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  the  mem- 
ben  best  qualified  to  do  them  justice,  and  is  thus  a 
sobstumal  promoter  of  science. 

The  memoir  of  Edward  Forbes,  in  the  govern- 
nrnt  geological  surrey,  to  which,  however,  I 
would  allude,  is,  in  truth,  an  extension  of  his  views 
respecting  the  causes  of  the  present  distribution  of 
pliota  and  animals  in  the  British  isles,  first  made 
known  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion. As  this  author  has  not  only  shown  the  appli- 
cation of  these  ideas  to  the  researches  of  the  Brit- 
Mi  gttlogical  survey,  but  also  to  the  distribution 
of  animals  and  plants  over  the  whole  earth,  it  is 
evident  that  these  views,  in  great  part  original, 
will  introduce  a  new  class  of  inquiries  into  natural 
totorr,  which  will  link  it  on  more  closely  than 
ever  to  geology  and  geography.  In  short,  this 
paper  maybe  viewed  as  the  first  attempt  to  explain 
the  causes  of  the  zoological  and  botanical  features 
of  any  region  an  ciently  in  connection.  Among  the 
mv  points  which  it  contains,  I  will  now  only  men- 
tion that  it  very  ingeniously  (and  I  think  most 
ttkfactorily)  explains  the  origin  of  the  peculiar 
fcabues  of  the  botany  of  Britain — the  theory  of  the 
origin  of  Alpine  Floras  distributed  far  apart — the 
peculiarity  of  the  zoology  of  Ireland  as  compared 
with  that  of  England — the  presence  of  the  same 
species  of  marine  animals  on  the  coasts  of  America 
lid  Europe— the  specialties  of  the  marine  zoology 
of  the  British  seas  called  for  by  this  association — 
the  past  and  present  distribution  of  the  great  Medi- 
terranean Flora; — and  lastly,  it  applies  to  the 
taowledge  we  possess  of  the  distribution  of  plants 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  history  of  the  super- 
ficial detritus,  termed  by  geologists,  the  "  Northern 
Drift." 

Amid  the  numerous  subjects  for  reflection  which 
the  perusal  of  this  memoir  occasions,  I  must  now 
restrict  myself  to  two  brief  comments : — First,  to 
express  my  belief  that  even  Humboldt  himself,  who 
has  written  so  much  and  so  admirably  on  Alpine 
Floras,  will  admit  thatour  associate's  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  identity  removes  a  great  stumbling- 
block  from  the  path  of  botanical  geographers. 
Secondly,  having  myself  for  some  years  endeavored 
to  show,  that  the  Alpine  glacialists  had  erroneously 
applied  their  views  as  founded  on  terrestrial  phe- 
nomena to  large  regions  of  Northern  Europe,  which 
most  have  been  under  the  sea  during  the  distribu- 
tion of  erratic  blocks,  gravel,  and  boulders,  I  can- 
not bat  consider  it  a  strong  confirmation  of  that 
opinion,  when  I  find  so  sound  a  naturalist  as 
Edward  Forbes  sustaining  the  same  view  by  per- 
fectly independent  inferences  concerning  the  mi- 
gration of  plants  to  isolated  centres,  and  by  a  stu- 
dious examination  and  comparison  of  all  the  sea- 
Aells  associated  with  these  transported  materials. 
And,  if  I  mistake  not,  my  friend  Mr.  Lyell  will 
Cod  in  both  the  above  points  strong  evidences  in 
wpport  of  his  ingenious  climatal  theories. 

Recent  as  the  blocks  and  boulders  to  which  I 
lave  alluded  may  seem  to  be,  they  were,  however, 
lecjimalated  under  a  glacial  sea,  whose  bottom  was 
fast  raised  to  produce  that  connection  between  the 
ttoiioent  and  Britain,  by  which  the  land  animals 
rignted  from  their  parent  east  to  our  western 
dimes ;  a  connection  that  was  afterwards  broken 
Aroogh  by  the  separation  of  our  islands,  and  by 


die  isolation  in  each  of  them  of  those  terrestrial 
races  which  had  been  propagated  to  it.  This  lat- 
ter inference  was  also,  indeed,  thoroughly  sus- 
tained by  the  researches  of  Professor  Owen,  com- 
municated to  this  association ;  first,  in  the  generali- 
zation by  which  his  report  on  the  Extinct  Mam- 
mals of  Australia  is  terminated,  and  still  more  in 
detailed  reference  to  our  islands  in  his  recently 

Kublished  work,  "  On  the  Extinct  Fossil  British 
lammalia" — a  work  which  he  has  stated  in  his 
dedication  originated  at  the  call  of  the  British 
Association.  Professor  Owen  adds,  indeed,  greatly 
to  the  strength  of  our  present  meeting,  by  acting 
as  the  president  of  one  of  our  sections,  which 
having  in  its  origin  been  exclusively  occupied  in 
the  study  of  medicine,  is  now  more  peculiarly  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  physiology.  Under 
such  a  leader  I  have  a  right  to  anticipate  that  this 
remodelled  section  will  exhibit  evidences  of  fresh 
vigoT,  and  will  clearly  define  the  vast  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  general  and  comparative  anatomy 
since  the  days  of  Hunter  and  of  Cuvier — for  so 
large  a  part  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  our  emi- 
nent associate. 

Assembled  in  a  county  which  has  the  good  for- 
tune to  have  been  illustrated  by  the  attractive  and 
pleasing  history  of  the  Naturalist  of  Selborne,  I  am 
confident  that  our  fourth  section,  to  whose  labore  I 
would  now  specially  advert,  will  yield  a  rich  har- 
vest, the  more  so  as  it  is  presided  over  by  that 
great  zoologist  who  has  enriched  the  adjacent 
museum  of  the  naval  hospital  at  Haslar  with  so 
many  animals  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  and 
has  so  arranged  them  as  to  render  them  objects  well 
worthy  of  your  notice.  The  report  of  Sir  John 
Richardson  in  the  last  volume,  on  the  Fishes  of 
China,  Japan  and  New  Zealand,  when  coupled 
with  his  account  in  former  volumes  of  the  Fauna 
of  North  America,  may  be  regarded  as  having  com- 
pletely remodelled  our  knowledge  of  the  geographi- 
cal distribution  of  fishes;  first,  by  affording  the 
data,  and  next  by  explaining  the  causes  through 
which  a  community  of  ichthyological  characters  is 
in  some  regions  widely  spread,  and  in  others  re- 
stricted to  limited  areas.  We  know  now,  that  juBt 
as  the  lofty  mountain  is  the  barrier  which  separates 
different  animals  and  plants,  as  well  as  peculiar 
varieties  of  man,  so  the  deepest  seas  are  limits 
which  peremptorily  check  the  wide  diffusion  of 
certain  genera  and  species  of  fishes ;  whilst  the 
interspersion  of  numerous  islands,  and  still  more 
the  continuance  of  lands  throughout  an  ocean,  in- 
sures the  distribution  of  similar  forms  over  many 
degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude. 
.  The  general  study,  indeed,  both  of  zoology  and 
botany  has  been  singularly  advanced  by  the  labors 
of  the  section  of  natural  history.  I  cannot  have 
acted  for  many  years  as  your  general  secretary 
without  observing,  that  by  the  spirit  in  which  this 
section  has  of  late  years  been  conducted,  British 
naturalists  have  annually  become  more  philosophi- 
cal, and  have  given  to  their  inquiries  a  more  physi- 
ological character,  and  have  more  and  more  studied 
the  higher  questions  of  structure,  laws  and  distri- 
bution. This  cheering  result  has  mainly  arisen 
from  the  personal  intimacy  brought  about  among 
various  individuals,  who,  living  at  great  distances 
from  each  other,  were  previously  never  congre- 
gated, and  from  the  mutual  encouragement  im- 
parted by  their  interchange  of  views  and  their 
comparisons  of  specimens.  Many  active  British 
naturalists  have,  in  fact,  risen  up  since  these  meet- 
ings commenced,  and  many  (in  addition  to  the  ex- 
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amples  already  alluded  to)  have  punned  their  sci- 
ence directly  under  the  encouragement  we  have 
given  them.  The  combination  of  the  enthusiastic 
and  philosophic  spirit  thus  engendered  among  the 
naturalists  has  given  popularity  to  their  department 
of  science  ;  and  this  section,  assuming  an  import- 
ance to  which  during  our  earliest  meetings  it  could 
show  comparatively  slender  claims,  has  vigorously 
revived  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  among 
other  proofs  of  it,  has  given  rise  to  that  excellent 
publishing  body,  the  Ray  Society,  which  holds  its 
anniversary  during  our  sittings.  Any  analysis  of 
the  numerous  original  and  valuable  reports  and 
memoirs  on  botanical  and  zoological  subjects  which 
have  enriched  our  volumes  is  forbidden  by  the 
limits  of  this  address,  but  I  cannot  omit  to  advert 
to  the  extensive  success  of  Mr.  H.  Strickland's 
Report  on  Zoological  Nomenclature,  which  has 
been  adopted  and  circulated  by  the  naturalists  of 
France,  Germany  and  America,  and  also  by  those 
of  Italy,  headed  by  the  Prince  of  Canino.  In  each 
of  these  countries  the  code  drawn  up  by  the  asso- 
ciation has  been  warmly  welcomed,  and  through  it 
we  may  look  forward  to  the  great  advantage  being 
gained  of  the  ultimate  adoption  of  an  uniform 
zoological  nomenclature  all  over  the  globe. 

Whilst  investigations  into  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  animals  and  plants  have  occupied  a 
large  share  of  the  attention  of  our  Browns  and  our 
Darwins,  it  is  pleasing  to  see  that  some  of  our 
members,  chiefly  connected  with  physical  re- 
searches, are  now  bringing  these  data  of  natural 
history  to  bear  upon  climatology  and  physical 
geography.  A  committee  of  our  naturalists,  to 
whom  the  subject  was  referred,  has  published  in 
our  last  volume  an  excellent  series  of  instructions 
for  the  observation  of  the  periodical  phenomena  of 
animals  and  plants,  prepared  by  our  foreign  asso- 
ciate, M .  Quetelet,  the  astronomer-royal  of  Belgi- 
um. Naturalists  have  long  been  collecting  obser- 
vations on  the  effects  produced  by  the  annual 
return  of  the  seasons,  but  their  various  natural  his- 
tory calendars  being  local,  required  comparison  and 
concentration,  as  originally  suggested  by  Linnaeus. 
This  has  now  for  the  first  time  been  executed  by 
the  Belgian  Astronomer,  who,  following  out  a 
plan  suggested  by  himself  at  our  Plymouth  meet- 
ing, has  brought  together  the  contributions  and 
suggestions  of  the  naturalists  of  his  own  country. 
When  M.  Quetelet  remarks,  "  that  the  phases  of 
the  smallest  insect  are  bound  up  with  the  phases 
of  the  plant  that  nourishes  it ;  that  plant  itself 
being  in  its  gradual  development  the  product,  in 
some  sort,  of  all  anterior  modifications  of  the  soil 
and  atmosphere,"  he  compels  the  admission,  that 
the  study  which  should  embrace  all  periodical  phe- 
nomena, both  diurnal  and  annual,  would  of  itself 
form  a  science  as  extended  as  instructive. 

Referring  you  to  M.  Quetelet's  report  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  dependence  of  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms  on  the  meteorology  and  physics 
of  the  globe,  and  hoping  that  the  simultaneous 
observations  he  inculcates  will  be  followed  up  in 
Britain,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  announce,  that  the 
outline  of  a  memoir  on  physical  geography  was 
some  months  ago  put  into  my  hands  by  Mr.  Cooley, 
which,  in  a  great  degree  coinciding  with  the  sys- 
tem of  M.  Quetelet,  has  ultimately  a  very  different 
object.  M.  Quetelet  chiefly  aims  at  investigating 
the  dependence  of  organized  bodies  on  inorganized 
matter,  by  observing  the  periodical  phenomena  of 
the  former.  Mr.  Cooley  seeks  to  obtain  an 
acquaintance  with  the  same  phenomena  for  the 


sake  of  learning  and  registering  comparative  cli- 
mate as  an  element  of  scientific  agriculture.  Speak- 
ing to  you  in  a  county  which  is  so  mainly  depend- 
ent on  the  produce  of  the  soil,  I  cannot  have  a 
more  favorable  opportunity  for  inculcating  the 
value  of  the  suggestions  of  this  British  geogra- 
pher. The  complete  establishment  of  all  the  data 
of  physical  geography  throughout  the  British 
islands ;  t.  e.  the  registration  of  the  mean  and  ex- 
tremes of  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  of  the 
earth  ;  the  amount  of  conduction,  radiation,  mois- 
ture and  magnetism ;  the  succession  of  various 
phases  of  vegetation,  &c,  (with  their  several  local 
corrections  tor  elevation  and  aspect,)  must  cer- 
tainly prove  conducive  to  the  interests  of  science, 
and  are  likely  to  promote  some  material  interests 
of  our  country. 

A  minute  Knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
climate  cannot  but  be  of  importance  to  those  whose 
industry  only  succeeds  through  the  cooperation  of 
nature  ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  inferred  that  surh 
a  report  as  that  with  which  I  trust  Mr.  Cooley  will 
favor  us,  if  followed  up  by  full  and  complete  tables, 
will  prove  to  be  a  most  useful  public  document. 
Imbibing  the  ardor  of  that  author,  I  might  almost 
hope  that  such  researches  in  physical  geography 
may  enable  us  to  define,  in  the  language  of  the 
poet — 

Et  quid  quaeque  ferat  regio,  et  quid  queque  recuset. 

At  all  events,  such  a  report  will  tend  to  raise 
physical  geography  in  Britain  towards  the  level 
it  has  attained  in  Prussia  under  the  aegis  of  Hum- 
boldt and  Ritter,  and  by  the  beautiful  maps  of 
Berghaus. 

Though  our  countryman,  Mr.  Keith  Johnston,  is 
reproducing,  in  attractive  forms,  the  comparative 
maps  of  the  last-mentioned  Prussian  author,  mnch 
indeed  still  remains  to  be  done  in  Britain,  to  place 
the  study  of  physical  geography  on  a  basis  worthy 
of  this  great  exploring  and  colonizing  nation;— 
and  as  one  of  the  highly  useful  elementary  aids  to 
the  training  of  the  youthful  mind  to  acquire  a  right 
perception  of  the  science,  I  commend  the  spirited 
project  of  a  French  geographer,  M.  Guerin,  to 
establish  in  London  a  georama  of  vast  size,  which 
shall  teach  by  strong  external  relief,  the  objects 
and  details  of  which  he  will,  in  the  course  of  this 
week,  explain  to  the  geographers  present. 

Reverting  to  economical  views  and  the  improve- 
ment of  lands,  I  would  remind  our  agricultural 
members  that,  as  their  great  practical  society  was 
founded  on  the  model  of  the  British  Association, 
we  hope  they  will  always  come  to  our  sections  for 
the  solution  of  any  questions  relating  to  their  pur- 
suits to  which  can  be  given  a  purely  scientific 
answer.  If  they  ask  for  the  explanation  of  the  de- 
pendence of  vegetation  upon  subsoil  or  soil,  our 
geologists  and  botanists  are  ready  to  reply  to  them. 
Is  it  a  query  on  the  comparison  of  the  relative 
value  of  instruments  destined  to  economize  labor, 
the  mechanicians  now  present  are  capable  of 
answering  it.  And  if,  above  all,  they  ask  us  to 
solve  their  doubts  respecting  the  qualities  of  soils 
and  the  results  of  their  mixtures,  or  the  effects  of 
various  manures  upon  them,  our  chemists  are  at 
hand.  One  department  of  our  institution  is,  in 
fact,  styled  the  Section  of  Chemistry  and  Miner- 
alogy, with  their  applications  to  agriculture  and  the 
arts,  and  is  officered  in  part  by  the  very  men,  John- 
ston, Daubeny,  and  Play  fair,  to  whom  the  agricul- 
turists have  in  nearly  all  cases  appealed.    The 
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first  mentioned  of  these  was  one  of  our  earliest 
friends  mod  founders ;  the  second  had  the  merit  of 
standing  by  the  British  Association  at  its  first 
■ecting,  and  there  inviting  ns  to  repair  to  that 
great  university  where  he  is  so  much  respected, 
and  where  he  is  now  steadily  determining,  by 
elaborate  experiments,  the  dependence  of  many 
species  of  plants  on  soil,  air,  and  stimulus ;  whilst 
the  third  has  already  been  alluded  to  as  one  of  our 
best  contributors. 

If,  in  reviewing  our  previous  labors,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  gain  your  attention  by  some  incidental 
aUoaione  to  our  present  proceedings,  I  have  yet  to 
you,  that  the  memoirs  communicated  to  our 
are  sufficiently  numerous  to  occupy  our 
during  the  ensuing  week  with  all  the  vigor 
which  has  marked  our  opening  day.  Among  the 
topics  to  which  our  assembling  at  Southampton 
gives  peculiar  interest,  I  may  still  say  that  if 
foreign  and  English  geologists  should  find  much  to 
interest  them  in  the  tie  of  Wight,  the  same  island 
contains  a  field  for  a  very  curious  joint  discussion 
between  the  mathematicians  and  the  geologists, 
with  which  I  became  acquainted  in  a  previous  visit 
to  this  place.  It  is  a  discovery  by  Col.  Colby,  the 
director  of  the  Trigonometrical  survey,  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  considerable  attraction  of  the  plumb- 
bee  to  the  south,  at  the  trigonometrical  station 
called  Dunnose,  on  Shanklin  Down.  The  details 
of  this  singular  phenomenon,  which  has  been  veri- 
fied by  numerous  observations  with  the  best  zenith 
sectors,  will  be  laid  before  the  sections.  In  the 
nsean  time,  we  may  well  wonder  that  this  low 
chalk  range  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  should  attract,  in 
one  parallel  at  least,  with  more  than  half  the  in- 
tensity of  the  high  and  crystalline  mountain  of 
SenehaJlion  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Can 
those  of  our  associates,  who,  like  Mr.  Hopkins, 
have  entered  the  rich  field  of  geological  dynamics, 
explain  this  remarkable  fact,  either  by  the  peculiar 
structure  and  distribution  of  the  ridge  of  upheaved 
strata  which  runs  as  a  backbone  from  east  to  west 
through  the  island,  or  by  referring  it  to  dense  plu- 
tonic  masses  of  rock  ranging  beneath  the  surface 
along  the  line  of  displacement  of  the  deposits! 

Another  local  subject— one  indeed  of  positive 
practical  interest — that  stands  before  us  for  dis- 
cussion is,  whether,  by  persevering  in  deepening 
the  large  shaft  which  they  have  sunk  so  deep  into 
the  chalk  near  this  town,  the  inhabitants  of  South- 
ampton may  expect  to  be  eventually  repaid,  like 
those  of  Paris,  by  a  full  supply  of  subterranean 
water,  which  shall  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  low 
plateau  on  which  the  work  has  been  undertaken  ? 
On  no  occasion,  I  most  observe,  could  this  town  be 
famished  with  a  greater  number  of  willing  coun- 
sellors of  divers  nations,  whose  opinions  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  adequately  valued  by  the  city  authorities. 
The  question  whether  this  work  ought  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with  or  not,  will,  however,  I  apprehend,  be 
most  effectively  answered  by  those  geologists  who 
are  best  acquainted  with  the  sections  in  the  interior 
of  this  county,  and  with  the  levels  at  which  the 
apper  greensand  and  subcretaceous  strata  there 
crop  out  and  receive  the  waters,  which  thence  flow 
southwards  beneath  the  whole  body  of  chalk  of  the 
mUs  in  the  south  of  Hampshire. 

Considering  that  we  are  now  assembled  in  the 
neighborhood  of  our  great  naval  arsenal — that  some 
of  its  functionaries,  including  the  admiral  on  the 
station,  have  honored  us  with  their  support,  and 
that,  further,  I  am  now  speaking  in  a  town  whose 
attgnificent  new  docks  may  compete  with  any  for 


bold  and  successful  engineering,  I  must  say  a  few 
words  on  our  naval  architecture — the  more  so,  as 
we  have  here  a  very  strong  mechanical  section,  pre- 
sided over  by  that  eminent  mechanician  Professor 
Willis,  assisted  by  that  great  dynamical  mathema- 
tician Dr.  Robinson,  and  that  sound  engineer 
George  Rennie.  Duly  impressed  with  the  vast 
national  importance  of  this  subject,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  its  necessary  dependence  on  mathematical 
principles,  the  British  Association  endeavored  in 
its  earliest  days  to  rouse  attention  to  the  state  of 
ship-building  in  England,  and  to  the  history  of  its 
progress  in  France  and  other  countries,  through  a 
memoir  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  Harvey.  It  was  then 
contended,  that  notwithstanding  the  extreme  per- 
fection to  which  the  interna]  mechanism  of  vessels 
had  been  brought,  their  external  forms  or  lines,  on 
which  their  sailing  so  much  depends,  were  de- 
ficient as  to  adjustment  by  mathematical  theory. 
Our  associate  Mr.  Scott  Russell  has,  as  you  know, 
ably  developed  this  view.  Experimenting  upon 
the  resistance  of  water,  and  ascertaining  with  pre- 
cision the  forms  of  vessels  which  would  pass 
through  it  with  the  least  resistance,  and  conse- 
quently with  the  greatest  velocity,  he  has  con- 
tributed a  most  valuable  series  of  memoirs,  accom- 
panied by  a  great  number  of  diagrams,  to  illustrate 
his  opinions  and  to  show  the  dependence  of  naval 
architecture  on  certain  mathematical  lines.  Em- 
ployed in  the  mean  time  by  merchants,  on  their 
own  account,  to  plan  the  construction  of  sailing 
ships  and  steamers,  Mr.  Scott  Russell  has  been  so 
successful  in  combining  theory  with  practice,  that 
we  must  feel  satisfied  in  having  at  different  meet- 
ings helped  him  towards  by  several  money  grants; 
— our  only  regret  being,  that  our  means  should  not 
have  permitted  us  to  publish  the  whole  number  of 
diagrams  of  the  lines  prepared  by  this  ingenious 
author. 

But  however  desirous  to  promote  knowledge  on 
this  point,  the  men  of  science  are  far  from  wishing 
not  to  pay  every  deference  to  the  skilful  artificers 
of  our  wooden  bulwarks,  on  account  of  their  ex- 
perience and  practical  acquaintance  with  subjects 
they  have  so  long  and  so  successfully  handled. 
We  are  indeed  fully  aware,  that  the  naval  archi- 
tects of  the  government,  who  construct  vessels 
carrying  a  gTeat  weight  of  metal,  and  requiring 
much  solidity  and  capacious  stowage,  have  to  solve 
many  problems  with  which  the  owners  of  trading 
vessels  or  packets  have  little  concern.  All  that 
we  can  wish  for  is,  that  our  naval  arsenals  should 
contain  schools  or  public  boards  of  ship-building, 
in  which  there  might  be  collected  all  the  "  con- 
stants of  the  art,"  in  reference  to  capacity,  dis- 
placement, stowage,  velocity,  pitching  and  rolling, 
masting,  the  effect  of  sails  and  the  resistance  of 
fluids.  Having  ourselves  expended  contributions 
to  an  extent  which  testifies,  at  all  events,  our  zeal 
in  this  matter,  we  are,  I  think,  entitled  to  express 
a  hope  that  the  data  derived  from  practice  by  our 
eminent  navigators  may  be  effectively  combined 
with  the  indications  of  sound  theory  prepared  by 
approved  cultivators  of  mathematical  and  mechani- 
cal science. 

I  cannot  thus  touch  upon  such  useful  subjects 
without  saying  that  our  statistical  section  has  been 
so  well  conducted  by  its  former  presidents,  that  its 
subjects,  liable  at  all  times  to  be  diverted  into 
moral  considerations  and  thence  into  politics,  have 
been  invariably  restricted  to  the  branch  of  the 
science  which  deals  in  facts  and  numbers ;  and  as 
no  one  individual  has  contributed  more  to  the  store- 
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house  of  rack  valuable  knowledge  than  Mi.  George 
Porter,  (as  evidenced  even  by  his  report  in  our  last 
volume,)  so  may  we  believe  that  in  this  town,  with 
which  he  is  intimately  connected,  he  will  contribute 
to  raise  still  higher  the  claims  of  the  section  over 
which  he  is  so  well  qualified  to  preside. 

If  in  this  discourse  I  have  referred  more  largely 
to  those  branches  of  science  which  pertain  to  the 

funeral  division  of  natural  history,  in  which  alone 
can  venture  to  judge  of  the  progress  which  others 
are  making,  let  me,  however,  say,  that  no  member 
of  this  body  can  appreciate,  more  highly  than  I  do, 
the  claims  of  the  mathematical  and  experimental 
parts  of  philosophy,  in  which  my  friend  Prof. 
Baden  Powell,  of  Oxford,  who  supports  me  on 
this  occasion  as  a  vice-president,  has  taken  so 
distinguished  a  part.  No  one  has  witnessed  with 
greater  satisfaction  the  attendance  at  our  former 
meetings  of  men  from  all  parts  of  Europe  the 
most  eminent  in  these  high  pursuits.  No  one  can 
more  glory  in  having  been  an  officer  of  this  asso- 
ciation when  it  was  honored  with  the  presence  of 
its  illustrious  correspondent  Bessel,  than  whom  the 
world  has  never  produced  a  more  profound  astron- 
omer. If,  among  his  numerous  splendid  discover- 
ies, he  furnished  astronomers  with  what  they  had 
so  long  and  so  ardently  desired — a  fixed  and  ascer- 
tained point  in  the  immensity  of  space,  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  own  sidereal  system,  it  is  to  Bessel, 
as  I  am  assured  by  a  contemporary  worthy  of  him, 
that  Englishmen  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  observations  of  their 
immortal  Bradley,  which,  in  his  hands,  became 
the  base  of  modem  Astronomy. 

Passing  from  this  recollection,  so  proud,  yet  so 
mournful,  to  us  all  as  friends  and  admirers  of  the 
deceased  Prussian  astronomer,  can  any  one  see 
with  more  delight  than  myself  the  brilliant  concur- 
rence at  our  present  meeting  of  naturalists,  geolo- 
gists, physiologists,  ethnologists  and  statists,  with 
mathematicians,  astronomers,  mechanicians,  and 
experimental  philosophers  in  physics  and  in  chem- 
istry ?  Surely,  then,  I  may  be  allowed  to  signalize 
a  particular  ground  of  gratification  among"  so  many, 
in  the  presence  at  this  meeting  of  two  individuals 
in  our  experimental  sections,  to  one  of  whom,  our 
eminent  foreign  associate,  Oersted,  we  owe  the  first 
great  link  between  electric  and  magnetic  phenom- 
ena, by  showing  the  magnetic  properties  of  the 
galvanic  current ;  whilst  the  other,  our  own  Fara- 
day, among  other  new  and  great  truths  which  have 
raised  the  character  of  English  science  throughout 
the  world,  obtained  the  converse  proof  by  evoking 
electricity  out  of  magnets.  And  if  it  be  not  given 
to  the  geologist  whom  you  have  honored  with  this 
chair,  to  explain  how  such  arcana  have  been  re- 
vealed, still,  as  a  worshipper  in  the  outer  portico 
of  the  temple  of  physical  science,  he  may  be  per- 
mitted to  picture  to  himself  the  delight  which  the 
Danish  philosopher  must  have  felt  when,  on  return- 
ing to  our  shores,  after  an  absence  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  he  found  that  the  grand  train  of  discov- 
ery of  which  he  is  the  progenitor  had  just  received 
its  crowning  accession  in  England  from  his  former 
disciple,  who,  through  a  long  and  brilliant  series 
of  investigations,  peculiarly  his  own,  has  shown 
that  magnetic  or  dia-magnetic  forces  are  distributed 
throughout  all  nature. 

And  thus  Bhall  we  continue  to  be  a  true  British 
association,  with  cosmopolite  connexions,  so  long 
as  we  have  among  us  eminent  men  to  attract  such 
foreign  contemporaries  to  our  shores.  If,  then,  at 
the  last  assembly  we  experienced  the  good  effects 


which  flowed  from  a  concentration  of  profound  ma- 
thematicians and  magneticians,  drawn  together 
from  different  European  kingdoms ; — if,  thee,  also, 
the  man*  of  solid  learning,  who  then  represented 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  who  is  now 
worthily  presiding  over  the  Cambridge  University 
of  his  native  soil,  spoke  to  us  with  chastened  elo- 
quence of  the  benefits  our  institution  was  confer- 
ring on  mankind ; — let  us  rejoice  that  this  meeting 
is  honored  by  the  presence  of  foreign  philosophers 
as  distinguished  as  those  of  any  former  year. 

Let  us  rejoice  that  we  have  now  among  us  men 
of  science  from  Denmark,  Sweden, .  Russia,  Prus- 
sia, Switzerland,  Belgium,  Italy  and  France.  The 
king  of  Denmark,  himself  personally  distinguished 
for  his  acquaintance  with  several  branches  of  Nat- 
ural History,  and  a  warm  patron  of  science,  has 
honored  us  by  sending  hither,  not  only  the  great 
discoverer,  Oersted,  who,  evincing  fresh  vigor  in 
his  mature  age,  brings  with  him  new  communica- 
tions on  physical  science,  but  also  my  valued  friend, 
the  able  geologist  and  chemist,  Forchhammer,  who 
has  produced  the  first  geological  map  of  Denmark, 
and  who  has  presented  to  us  a  lucid  memoir  on  the 
influence  exercised  by  marine  plants  on  the  forma- 
tion of  ancient  crystalline  rocks,  on  the  present 
sea,  and  on  agriculture. 

As  these  eminent  men  of  the  North  received  me 
as  the  general  secretary  of  the  British  association 
with  their  wonted  cordiality  at  the  last  Scandinavian 
Assembly,  I  trust  we  may  convince  them  that  tho 
sentiment  is  reciprocal,  and  that  Englishmen  are 
nearly  akin  to  them  in  the  virtues  of  friendship  and 
hospitality  which  so  distinguish  the  dwellers  within 
the  circle  of  Odin. 

Still  adverting  to  Scandinavia,  we  see  here  a 
deputy  from  the  country  of  Iinnseus,  in  the  person 
of  Professor  Svanberg,  a  successful  young  experi- 
menter in  physics,  who  represents  his  great  mas- 
ter, Berzeuus— that  profound  chemist  and  leader  of 
the  science  of  the  north  of  Europe,  who  establish- 
ed on  a  firm  basis  the  laws  of  atomic  weights  and 
definite  proportions,  and  who  has  personally  assur- 
ed me,  that  if  our  meeting  had  not  been  fixed  in 
the  month  of  September,  when  the  agriculturalists 
of  Sweden  assemble  at  Stockholm,  he  would  as- 
suredly have  repaired  to  us.  And  if  the  same 
cause  has  prevented  Nilsson  from  coming  hither, 
and  has  abstracted  Retzius  from  us,  (who  was  till 
within  these  few  days  in  England,)  I  cannot  men- 
tion these  distinguished  men,  who  earnestly  de- 
sired to  be  present,  without  expressing  the  hope, 
that  the  memoirs  they  communicate  to  us  may  give 
such  additional  support  to  our  British  ethnologists 
as  will  enable  this  new  branch  of  science,  which 
investigates  the  origin  of  races  and  languages,  to 
take  the  prominent  place  in  our  assemblies  to  which 
it  is  justly  entitled. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin,  whose  deputies 
on  former  occasions  have  been  an  Ehrenberg,  a 
Buch,  and  an  Erman,  has  honored  us  by  sending 
hither  M.  Heinrich  Rose,  whose  work  on  chemical 
analysis  is  a  text-book  even  for  the  most  learned 
chemists  in  every  country ;  and  whilst  his  research- 
es on  the  constitution  of  minerals,  like  those  of  his 
eminent  brother  Gustave  on  their  form,  have  ob- 
tained for  him  so  high  a  reputation,  he  now  brings 
to  us  the  description  of  a  new  metal  which  he  has 
discovered  in  the  Tantalite  of  Bavaria. 

Switzerland  has  again  given  to  us  that  great  mas- 
ter in  palaeontology,  Agassis,  who  has  put  sunt 

♦Mr.  Everett. 
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mtn  the  hands  of  British  geologists,  with  which 
tht»y  have  conquered  vast  regions,  and  who,  now  on 
his  road  to  new  glories  in  America,  brings  to  us  his 
iv  port  on  the  fossil  fishes  of  the  basin  of  London, 
which  will,  he  assures  me,  exceed  in  size  all  that 
he  has  ever  written  on  ichthyolites.  From  the 
same  country  we  have  our  friend  Prof.  Schonbein, 
*ho.  in  addition  to  his  report  on  Ozone,  to  which  I 
hare  already  referred,  has  now  brought  to  us  a  dis- 
covery of  vast  practical  importance.  The  "  gun- 
r-»ttiMi*f  of  Schonbein,  the  powers  of  which  he  will 
exhibit  to  his  colleagues,  is  an  explosive  substance, 
which,  exercising  a  stronger  projectile  force  than 
jri  npowder,  is  stated  to  possess  the  great  advantages 
».-f»r  it  of  producing  little  or  no  smoke  or  noise,  and 
in  scarcely  soiling  fire-arms ;  whilst  no  amount  of 
«pt  injures  this  new  substance,  which  is  as  service- 
a'*>le  after  being  dried  as  in  its  first  condition.  The 
•u^ re  mention  of  these  properties,  to  which  our  asso- 
ciate* lays  claim  for  his  new  material,  is  sufficient  to 
*how  its  extraordinary  value  in  all  warlike  affaire, 
as  also  in  every  sort  of  subterranean  blasting. 

Prof.  Matteucci  of  Modena,  who  joined  us  at  the 
York  meeting,  and  then  explained  his  various  new 
ami  delicate  investigations  in  electro-physiology, 
a^ain  favors  us  with  a  visit,  as  the  representative  of 
the  Italian  Philosophical  Society  of  Modena  and  of 
rbe  university  of  Pisa.  This  ingenious  philosopher, 
w*ho  has  measured  the  effect  of  galvanic  currents  in 
exciting  through  the  nerves  mechanical  force  in  the 
muscles,  doubtless  brings  with  him  such  interesting 
contribution  as  will  add  great  additional  interest  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  physiological  section. 

Having  already  spoken  of  the  rapid  progress  which 
the  sciences  are  making  in  Belgium,  through  the 
hours  of  our  associate  Quetelet  and  others,  it  is 
with  pleasure  I  announce  that  M.  de  Koningk,  the 
paleontologist,  who  has  mainly  contributed  to  this 
advance,  and  to  the  solid  foundation  of  the  geology 
of  his  country,  by  his  excellent  work  on  palszonic 
fossils,  has  been  sent  to  us  by  his  own  govern- 
ment. 

Among  these  sources  of  just  pride  and  gratifica- 
tion, no  one  has  afforded  me  sincerer  pleasure  than 
in  welcome  hither  the  undaunted  Siberian  explorer, 
Prof,  tod  Middendorf.     Deeply  impressed  as  I  am 
with  the  estimation  in  which  science  is  held  by  the 
illustrious  ruler  of  the  empire  of  Russia,  I  cannot 
hat   hope  that  the  presence  of  this  traveller,  so 
singularly  distinguished  for  his  enterprising  exploits, 
may  meet  with  a  friend  in  every  Englishman  who 
:*  acquainted  with  the  arduous  nature  of  his  travels. 
To  traverse  Siberia  from  south  to  north  and  from 
-x  eat  to  east ; — to  reach  by  land  the  extreme  northern 
headland. of  Taimyr; — to  teach  us,  for  the  first 
tune,  that  even  to  the  latitude  72°  north,  trees  with 
steins  extend  themselves  in  that  meridian ; — that 
<rrops  of  rye,  more  abundant  than  in  his  native  Li- 
Tonia,  grow  beyond  Yakutsk,  on  the  surface  of 
that  frozen  subsoil,  the  intensity  and  measure  of 
cold  in  which  he  has  determined  by  thermometric 
experiments ; — to  explain,  through  their  language 
and  physical  form,  the  origin  of  tribes  now  far  re- 
moved from  their  parent  stock ; — to  explore  the  far 
eastern  regions  of  the  Sea  of  Ohkotsk  and  of  the 
Shantar  Isles ;  to  define  the  remotest  north-eastern 
boundary  between  China  and  Russia ;  and,  finally, 
to  enrich  St.  Petersburg  with  the  natural  produc- 
tions, both  fossil  and  recent,  of  all  these  wild  and 
untrodden  lands,  are  the  exploits  for  which  the 
Koyal  Geographical  Society  of  London  has,  at  its 
last  meeting,  conferred  its  gold  Victoria  medal  on 
this  most  successful  explorer.    Prof  Middendorf 


now  visits  us  to  converse  with  our  naturalists  most 
able  to  assist  him,  and  to  inspect  our  museums,  in 
which,  by  comparison,  he  can  best  determine  the 
value  of  specific  characters  before  he  completes  the 
description  of  his  copious  accumulations; — and  I 
trust  that  during  his  stay  in  England  he  will  be 
treated  with  as  much  true  hospitality  as  I  have 
myself  received  at  the  hands  of  his  kind  country- 
men. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  make  this  allusion  to 
the  Russian  empire,  without  assuring  you  that  our 
allies  in  science  on  the  Neva,  who  have  previously 
sent  to  us  a  Jacobi  and  a  Kupffer,  are  warmly  de- 
sirous of  continuing  their  good  connection  with  us. 
It  was  indeed  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  me  to 
have  recently  had  personal  intercourse  in  this  very 
town  with  that  eminent  scientific  navigator  Admiral . 
Lutke,  in  whose  squadron  his  imperial  highness 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  was  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  his  maritime  duties.  Besides  the 
narrative  of  his  former  voyages,  Lutke  has  since 
published  an  account  of  the  periodical  tides  in  the 
Great  Northen  Ocean  and  in  the  Glacial  Sea,  which 
I  have  reason  to  think  is  little  known  in  this  coun- 
try. Having  since  established  a  hypsalographe  in 
the  White  Sea,  and  being-  also  occupied  from  time 
to  time  in  observations  in  Behring's  Straits,  the 
Russians  will  soon  be  able  to  provide  us  with  other 
important  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  this 
subject.  Separated  so  widely  as  Admiral  Lutke 
and  Dr.  Whewell  are  from  each  other,  it  is 
pleasing  to  see  that  the  very  recommendation  which 
the  last-mentioned  distinguished  philosopher  of  the 
tides  has  recently  suggested  to  me  as  a  subject  to 
be  encouraged  by  this  association,  has  been  zeal- 
ously advocated  by  the  former.  Let  us  hope,  then, 
that  this  meeting  will  not  pass  away  without  pow- 
erfully recommending  to  our  own  government,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  imperial  majesty,  that  a  syste- 
matic and  simultaneous  investigation  of  the  tides,  in 
the  Great  Ocean,  particularly  in  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific, be  the  object  of  special  expeditions — a  subject 
(as  Admiral  Lutke  well  observes)  which  is  not 
less  worthy  of  the  attention  of  great  scientific 
bodies  than  the  present  inquiries  into  terrestrial 
magnetism ; — and  one  which,  I  may  add,  this  asso- 
ciation will  doubtless  warmly  espouse,  since  it  has 
such  strong  grounds  for  being  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sults which  it  has  already  contributed  to  obtain 
through  its  own  grants,  and  by  the  researches  of 
several  of  its  associates. 

Lastly,  in  alluding  to  our  foreign  attendants,  let 
us  hope  that  our  nearest  neighbors  may  respond  to 
our  call,  and,  imitating  the  example  of  their  en- 
lightened monarch,  may  prove  by  their  affluence  to 
Southampton,  that  in  the  'realms  of  science,  as  in 
public  affairs,  there  is  that  "  entente  cordiale"  be- 
tween their  great  nation  and  our  own,  of  which,  at 
a  former  meeting,  we  were  personally  assured  by 
the  profound  Arago  himself. 

No  sooner  was  it  made  known  that  the  chair  of 
chemistry  at  this  meeting  was  to  be  filled  by  Mi- 
chael Faraday,  than  a  compeer  worthy  of  him  in  the 
academy  of  sciences  at  Paris  was  announced  in  the 
person  of  M.  Dumas.  To  this  sound  philosopher 
it  is  well  known  that  we  owe,  not  only  the  discov- 
ery of  that  law  of  substitution  of  types,  which  has 
so  powerfully  aided  the  progress  of  organic  chemis- 
try, but  also  the  successful  application  of  his 
science  to  the  arts  and  useful  purposes  of  life  :  his 
great  work  on  that  subject,  "  La  Chimie  appliquce 
aux  Arts,"  being  as  familiar  in  every  manufactory 
in  England  as  it  is  upon  the  continent. 
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Nor,  if  we  turn  from  chemistry  to  geology,  can 
such  of  us  as  work  among  the  rocks  be  backward  in 
welcoming  the  French  geologists  who  have  come  to 
examine  in  our  own  natural  sections  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  the  peculiar  development  of  their  Paris 
basin — the  identity  of  their  chalk  and  our  own — the 
fine  sections  of  our  greensand  and  of  the  Wealden 
formation  of  Mantel! — and  to  determine  with  us  in 
situ  the  strict  relations  of  their  Neocomian  rocks 
with  those  peculiar  strata  which  at  Atherfield,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  have  been  so  admirably  illus- 
trated by  Dr.  Fitton  and  other  native  geologists,  and 
of  which  such  beautiful  and  accurate  diagrams  have 
been  prepared  by  Captain  Ibbetson. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  that  such  gatherings  to- 
gether of  foreign  philosophers  with  our  own  should 
not  be  productive  of  much  advantage  ;  for  he  must 
indeed  be  a  bad  statist  in  science  who  knows  not 
that  numerous  are  the  works  of  merit  which  are 
published  in  periodicals,  or  in  the  volumes  of  so- 
cieties of  one  country  which  remain  altogether  un- 
known in  another ;  and  still  less  can  he  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  present  accelerated  march  of  science, 
who  is  not  aware  that  the  germs  of  discovery 
which  are  lying  ready  in  the  minds  of  distant  con- 
temporaries must  often  be  brought  into  action  by 
such  an  interchange  of  thought.  The  collision  of 
such  thoughts  may  indeed  be  compared  to  the 
agency  of  the  electric  telegraph  of  our  Wheatstone, 
which  concentrates  knowledge  from  afar,  and  at 
once  unites  the  extremities  of  kingdoms  in  a  com- 
mon circle  of  intelligence. 

But  although  the  distinguished  foreigners  to 
whom  I  have  adverted,  and  others,  including  our 
welcome  associate  M.  Wartmann,  the  founder  of 
the  Vaudois  society,  and  M.  Prevost  of  Geneva,  on 
whose  merits  I  would  willingly  dilate  if  time  per- 
mitted it,  are  now  collected  around  us ;  many — 
among  whom  I  must  name  M.  de  Caumont,  the 
president  of  the  French  Society  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science — have  been  prevented  from  honor- 
ing us  with  their  presence,  because  the  national 
meetings  in  their  several  countries  also  occur  in  the 
month  of  September.  To  remedy  this  inconve- 
nience, I  ventured,  when -addressing  you  six  years 
ago,  at  the  Glasgow  meeting,  to  express  the  hope 
that  each  of  the  national  European  societies  might 
be  led  to  abstain  during  one  year  from  assembling 
in  its  own  country,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  by 
its  own  deputies  to  a  general  congress,  to  be  held  at 
Frankfort,  or  other  central  city,  under  the  presiden- 
cy of  the  universal  Humboldt.  Had  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  "  Cosmos,"  and  other  avocations  of 
that  renowned  individual,  permitted  him  to  accept 
this  proposition — which  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  British  Association  would  have  supported 
— I  am  convinced  that  many  benefits  to  science 
would  have  resulted,  and  that  each  national  body, 
on  reassembling  the  following  year  in  its  native 
land,  would  have  more  vigorously  resumed  its  re- 
searches. 

Adhering  still  to  my  project,  I  beg  my  country- 
men and  their  foreign  friends  now  present  to  sustain 
this  proposition  for  centralizing  in  a  future  year  the 
representatives  of  the  various  branches  of  science  of 
different  couutrics,  when  they  may  at  once  learn  the 
national  progresses  respectively  made,  and  when, 
at  all  events,  they  can  so  appoint  the  periods  of 
their  national  assemblies  as  to  prevent  those  simul- 
taneous meetings  in  France,  Germany,  Scandina- 
via, Italy,  Switzerland,  and  England,  which  are  so 
much  to  be  deprecated  as  interfering  with  a  mutual 
intercourse. 


Finally,  my  fellow-laborers  in  science,  if  by  our 
united  exertions  we  have  done,  and  are  doing,  good 
public  service,  let  me  revert  once  more  to  the  place 
in  which  we  are  assembled,  and  express  on  your 
part  the  gratification  I  know  you  experience  in 
being  on  this  occasion  as  well  supported  by  the 
noblemen,  clergymen,  and  landed  proprietors  around 
Southampton,  as  by  its  inhabitants  themselves— an 
union  which  thus  testifies  that  the  British  Associa- 
tion embraces  all  parties  and  all  classes  of  men. 

Seeing  around  me  her  majesty's  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons,  and  several  persons  of  high  station  and 
influence,  who  willingly  indicate  by  their  presence 
the  sense  they  entertain  of  the  value  of  our  confer- 
ences and  researches,  let  us  welcome  these  distin- 
guished individuals  as  living  evidences  of  that  pond 
opinion  of  our  countrymen,  the  possession  of  which 
will  cheer  us  onward  in  our  career.  And,  above 
all,  let  us  cherish  the  recollection  of  this  South  am  j> 
ton  meeting,  which  will  be  rendered  memorable  in 
our  annals  by  the  presence  of  the  illustrious  consort 
of  our  beloved  sovereign,  who,  participating  in  our 
pursuits,  in  many  of  which  his  royal  highness  is  so 
well  versed,  thus  demonstrates  that  our  association 
is  truly  national,  and  enjoys  the  most  general  and 
effectual  support  throughout  British  society,  from 
the  humblest  cultivators  of  science  to  the  highest 
personages  in  the  realm. 

Lord  Palraerston  moved,  and  the  marquis  of 
Northampton  seconded,  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
to  the  president  for  his  address  ;  which  having  been 
carried  by  acclamation,  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  re- 
turned thanks — and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


From  the  Southern  Literary  Meuengtr. 
MEMORY. 

The  past  she  ruleth.    At  her  touch 

Its  temple-valves  unfold, 
And  from  their  gorgeous  shrines  descend 

The  mighty  men  of  old  : 
At  her  deep  voice  the  dead  reply, 

Dry  bones  are  clothed  and  live, — 
Long  perished  garlands  bloom  anew, 

And  buried  joys  revive. 

When  o'er  ihe  future,  many  a  shade 

Of  saddening  twilight  steals, 
Or  the  dimmed  present  to  the  soul 

Its  emptiness  reveals, 
She  opes  her  casket,  and  a  cloud 

Of  cheering  perfume  streams, 
Till  with  a  lifted  heart  we  tread 

The  pleasant  land  of  dreams. 

Make  friends  of  potent  Memory, 

Oh !  young  man  in  thy  prime, 
And  with  her  jewels  bright  and  rare, 

Enrich  the  hoard  of  Time  ; 
Yet,  if  thou  mockest  her  with  weeds 

A  trifler  'mid  her  bowers, 
She  '11  send  a  poison  through  thy  veins, 

In  life ' s  disastrous  hours. 

Make  friends  of  potent  Memory, 

Oh !  maiden  in  thy  bloom, 
And  bind  her  to  thine  inmost  heart 

Before  the  days  of  gloom ; 
For  sorrow  softeneth  into  joy 

Beneath  her  wand  sublime, 
And  she  immortal  robes  can  weave 

From  the  frail  threads  of  Time. 
Hartford.  L.  H.  S. 
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Gbave  or  John  Randolph. — A  writer  in  the  Nor- 
folk Beacon  describes  a  visit  to  the  grave  of  this 
remarkable  man.  Speaking  of  the  former  residence 
of  Mr.  Randolph,  he  says : — 

*-  After  a  ride  of  two  or  three  hours,  we  entered  a 
rarest  of  tall  oaks,  and  were  told  by  Mr.  Card  well, 
that  we  were  on  Mr.  Randolph's  estate.  Shortly, 
the  houses  that  were  occupied  by  the  great  and 
eccentric  genius,  appeared  through  the  intervening 
trees,  boilt  up  in  the  midst  of  the  woods.  Not  a 
stamp  to  be  seen,  not  a  bush  erubbed  up  j  all  stand- 
ing as  if  the  foot  of  man  had  never  trodden  there. 
Mr.  Randolph  would  not  suffer  the  primitive  aspect 
uf  things  to  be  disturbed  in  the  least.  Not  a  tree,  or 
branch,  or  a  switch,  was  allowed  to  be  cut.  During 
hr*  absence  in  Europe,  a  limb  of  an  oak,  projecting 
towards  a  window  of  one  of  the  houses,  grew  so  near, 
that  old  Essex,  fearing  the  window  would  be  broken, 
cut  the  limb  off.  On  Mr.  Randolph's  return,  he  at 
onoe  discovered  the  mutilation ;  old  Essex  was  called 
ap.  and  the  reasons  demanded  for  cutting  off  the 
btnb.  The  old  negro  told  his  master  he  feared  the 
window  would  be  broken.  'Then,'  said  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, 'why  did  you  not  move  the  house ?'  " 

The  writer  here  met  John,  the  former  body-servant 
of  Xr.  Randolph,  who  treated  him  and  his  compan- 
ion with  great  politeness,  conducting  them  to  the 
winter  and  summer-houses,  and  other  objects  of 
interest  in  the  vicinity.  We  copy  the  description  of 
his  last  resting-place : — 

"  At  my  request,  John  directed  us  to  his  master's 
grave,  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  pine,  just  a  few  steps  in 
the   rear  of  the  summer-house.     The  place  was 
selected  by  Mr.  Randolph,  twenty  years  before  his 
death ;  ana  by  his  direction,  the  head  was  laid  to  the 
east,  instead  of  the  west,  the  usual  position.    It  was 
observed  to  John  that  his  master  had  ordered  his 
body  to  be  thus  laid,  that  he  might  watch  Henry 
Clay.     John  replied,  that  he  had  never  heard  him 
say  anything  of  the  kind.    I  suppose  the  position 
was  preferred  by  Mr.  Randolph,  because  it  is  the 
Indian  sepulchral  posture,  his  descent  from  Pocahon- 
tas, the  Indian  princess,  being  one  of  the  things  he 
much  boasted  of.    A  rude  unchiselled  mass  of  white 
rock,  found  by  Mr.  Randolph  on  a  distant  part  of  his 
estate,  many  years  before  his  death,  and  used  by 
him,  at  the  door  of  one  of  his  houses,  as  a  wash- 
stand,  marks  the  head  of  the  grave.    A  huge  mass 
of  brown  stone,  also  selected  by  Mr.  Randolph,  and 
used  as  a  step-stone  to  mount  his  horse,  marks  the 
loot  of  the  grave.    These  rocks  were  procured  and 
kept  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  now  appro- 
priated, and  particular  direction  given  to  John  on  the 
subject. 

"  I  can  never  forget  my  emotion  while  standing 
over  the  unornamented  grave  of  the  gifted  and 
eccentric  Randolph.  The  tall,  unbroken  forest  by 
which  I  was  surrounded,  the  silence  and  gloom  that 
reigned  undisturbed  amidst  the  deserted  place,  the 
thought  of  the  brilliant  mind  that  once  animated  the 
remains,  then  mouldering  beneath  the  sod  upon 
which  I  was  standing,  the  vanity  of  earth's  promises, 
and  hopes  and  distinctions,  impressed  my  heart  and 
mind  with  a  degree  of  solemnity  and  interest  I  was 
■awilling  to  dissipate." 

Fbejudice  against  Indian  Corn. — A  diabolical 
case  of  poisoning  has  occurred  in  the  family  of  Dr. 
Grattan,  of  Drummond  House,  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
dare.  In  consequence  of  the  potato  failure,  the 
Doctor  wished  to  introduce  Indian  corn  as  a  food  for 
the  people  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  he  had  a  supply 
from  Dublin.  "Some  prejudice  against  it  having 
been  manifested,"  Saunder's  News  Letter  reports, 
■*  Dr.  Grattan,.  in  order  to  remove  it  if  possible,  deter- 
mined to  use  it  in  his  own  family ;  and  upon  finding 
that  his  domestic  servants  refused  even  to  prepare  it, 


insisted  on  their  doing  so,  and  stood  by  until  his  dt 
rections  were  obeyed.  Of  the  meal  thus  prepared  he 
and  all  his  children  partook ;  in  the  kitchen,  the  ser- 
vants refused  to  eat  it ;  and  their  share  was  given  to 
four  calves,  all  of  which  died  shortly  after.  The  fol- 
lowing morning,  Dr.  Grattan  was  actually  engaged 
in  investigating  the  extraordinary  occurrence,  which 
had  immediately  been  spread  abroad  among  the 
ignorant  peasantry  as  the  effect  of  the  Indian  corn, 
when  his  eldest  son  called  him  to  breakfast,  mention- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  they  bad  just  breakfasted 
on  flummery,  and,  what  was  very  curious,  that  they 
were  every  one  of  them  sick  and  vomiting.  And  true 
it  was :  when  he  reached  the  house,  he  found  Mrs. 
Grattan,  the  four  children,  and  a  servant-maid,  ex- 
hibiting all  the  symptons  of  poisoning  by  arsenic.  The 
Doctor  having  by  accidental  absence  escaped  partak- 
ing of  the  poisoned  food,  was  able  to  give  instant 
assistance  to  the  unfortunate  sufferers,  and  had  used 
the  ordinary  antidotes  and  remedies  hours  before 
medical  assistance  could  possibly  have  reached  them 
from  any  other  quarter.  To  this  most  providential 
occurrence  it  may  in  all  human  probability  be  attrib- 
uted that  any  of  them  are  now  living.  In  spite  of 
every  care,  his  eldest  son  died  within  twenty-one 
hours,  and  the  others  of  the  family  are  not  out  of 
danger."  An  inquest  has  been  held  on  the  son,  a 
youth  of  fifteen,  and  a  verdict  returned  implicating 
the  cook.    She  has  been  committed  to  gaol. 

Specie  Freight. — Captain  John  Gordon,  brother 
of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  was  tried  by  court  martial 
on  Wednesday,  for  sailing  from  Valparaiso  to  Eng- 
land with  the  America  fifty-gun  frigate,  in  disobe- 
dience of  the  orders  of  Rear-admiral  Sir  George 
Francis  Seymour,  the  Commander-in-chief.  The 
court  was  held  on  board  the  Victory,  at  Ponsmouth, 
under  the  Presidency  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Ogle. 
Captain  Gordon  was  assisted  in  his  defence  by  Mr. 
Hoskins,  solicitor.  Disobedience  of  orders  was  ad- 
mitted, but  the  pressing  nature  of  the  case  was 
pleaded.  Upwards  of  2,000,000  dollars  had  been 
shipped  on  board  the  America  at  Mazatlan  and  other 
places,  to  be  conveyed  to  Valparaiso,  there  to  be 
transhipped  into  another  vessel  of  war  and  conveyed 
to  England.  The  merchants  addressed  a  strong 
representation  to  the  British  consul  at  Tepic,  request- 
ing him  to  use  his  influence  with  the  commander-in- 
chief  to  induce  him  to  allow  the  America  to  com- 
plete the  voyage  to  England,  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
having  so  large  an  amount  of  specie  placed  on  board 
a  small  vessel  j  it  was  urged  also,  that  as  the  insu- 
rance was  effected  on  the  America,  a  transfer  of  the 
risk  to  a  smaller' vessel  might  lead  to  difficulty  in 
settling  losses,  should  any  occur.  Owing  to  the 
length  of  time  it  would  take  to  get  an  answer  from 
the  commander-in-chief,  Captain  Gordon,  after  con- 
sulting with  his  senior  lieutenant  and  another  officer 
of  the  civil  branch,  resolved  to  proceed  to  England. 
Mr.  Hoskins  repudiated  the  idea  of  his  client's  being 
actuated  by  any  pecuniary  motive ;  stating  that  he 
had  directed  his  agents  to  pay  the  freight -money 
over  to  the  captain  by  whose  vessel  the  specie  would 
have  been  brought  to  this  country  in  regular  course. 
Mr.  Hoskins  admitted  that  Captain  Gordon  had 
acted  under  an  error  in  judgment.  The  officers  con- 
sulted by  him  previously  to  sailing  were  examined ; 
and  their  statement  was,  that  at  each  station  they 
had  visited  the  usual  naval  force  was  present. 

The  court  found  the  charge  of  disobedience  to 
orders  proved,  but  acquitted  Captain  Gordon  of 
being  actuated  by  motives  of  a  pecuniary  character. 
The  sentence  was,  that  he  be  severely  reprimanded 

A  question  of  much  importance  to  life  assurance 
companies  has  lately  been  decided  by  the  judges  in 
the  Exchequer  Chamber,  on  a  bill  of  exceptions  in 
an  action  brought  by  the  representatives  of  Schwabe 
against  the  Argus  Life  Assurance  Company.    The 
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judges  have  determined  that  a  party  assured,  hold- 
ing his  policy  in  his  own  hands,  who  may  commit 
suicide,  forfeits  his  policy,  and  that  the  office  is  not 
bound  to  pay  the  amount.  This  decision  settles  the 
law  on  a  point  upon  which  doubts  had  heretofore  ex- 
isted. The  Argus  Company,  who,  before  trial,  had 
offered  to  return  all  premiums  paid,  with  interest,  on 
the  opinion  of  the  judges  in  their  favor  being 
declared,  immediately  renewed  their  offer ;  and  have 
now  repaid  to  Schwabe's  representatives  the  whole 
of  the  premiums  received,  with  interest  at  four  per 
cent.,  amounting  to  £969  8s.  7d.  The  company 
have  at  the  same  time  resolved  in  future  to  return  to 
the  representatives  of  any  party  assured  in  their 
office  who  may  commit  suicide  the  gross  amount  of 
premiums  paid  on  the  assurance. — Times. 

At  a  meeting  of  shareholders  of  the  Metropolitan 
Joint  Stock  Conveyance  Company,  held  on  Monday, 
Major  Hume  explained  that  the  object  is  to  secure  a 
cheap,  expeditious,  and  punctual  conveyance  by 
omnibus  through  all  parts  of  London  and  its  su- 
burbs ;  the  rate  of  charge  to  be  two  miles  for  two- 
pence, and  so  on. 

The  wires  of  the  electric  telegraph  connected  with 
the  Munich  and  Augsburg  railroad  have  been  cov- 
ered with  a  coating  invented  by  Professor  Stenheil, 
of  Munich,  which  possesses  the  virtue  of  protecting 
them  from  lightning j  thereby  greatly  tending  to  pre- 
vent accidents. 

The  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  and  consequently  the 
Black  Sea  and  German  Ocean,  are  now  united  by  a 
canal  just  completed,  called  the  "  Ludwigs  Kanal," 
after  its  creator,  the  king  of  Bavaria ;  who  has  thus 
realized,  in  our  day,  one  of  the  vast  conceptions  nur- 
tured eight  hundred  years  ago  in  the  brain  of  Charle- 
magne. A  vessel  of  small  burden  now  sailing  from 
Rotterdam  or  from  London,  may  carry  its  cargo 
through  Bavaria,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Wallachia, 
even  to  Trebizond  and  Constantinople ;  or  if  she  be 
of  large  burden,  may  discharge  her  cargo  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and  have  it  transhipped  into 
smaller  vessels  at  little  expense. — Morning  Herald. 

Pledged  Representatives. — The  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies  has  made  what  we  in  England  must 
account  a  strange  decision — that  the  taking  of 
pledges  vitiates  a  deputy's  election.  Englishmen 
have  the  greatest  personal  dislike  to  submit  to 
pledges ;  we  deem  it  a  plan  proper  to  a  system  of 
delegation,  whereas  we  consider  ours  a  system  of 
free  representation  ;  but  to  unseat  a  member  for  con- 
descending to  pledges,  would  be  accounted  a  very 
extravagant  act  of  purism.  The  arguments  by 
which  M.  Guizot  advocated  the  expulsion  strike  us 
as  being  not  only  "doctrinaire"  in  the  highest 
degree,  but  as  rather  the  dreams  of  a  student  in  the 
closet  than  the  practical  reasons  of  a  man  out  in  the 
world.  For  instance,  he  boasts  for  the  French  con- 
stitution that  there  is  arbitrary  power  in  no  part  of 
it ;  while  the  use  of  the  "  mandat  imperatif,"  such  as 
the  Legitimist  electors  of  Poitiers  tendered  to  M. 
Drault,  is  an  exercise  of  arbitrary  will ;  so  that  to 
sanction  it  would  be  to  establish  arbitrary  power,  in- 
dependent of  discussion.  This  is  very  like  nonsense. 
The  so-called  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  would  still 
be  subject  to  the  influence  of  prior  discussion,  to  the 
antagonism  of  other  electors  at  the  poll,  to  the  volun- 
tary submission  of  the  candidate  ;  and  finally,  it  has 
no  privilege  for  its  own  enforcement.  A  more  shad- 
owy monster  never  was  conjured  up.  However,  the 
upshot  is  that  M.  Drault  is  unseated,  and  that  the 
chamber  has  forbidden  the  practice  of  taking  pledges 
at  elections.  The  legislature  has  a  right,  no  doubt, 
to  establish  any  such  regulations  j  only  one  is  sorry 
to  see  the  illustrious  assembly  acting  on  such  singu- 
larly bad  reasons — reasons  so  bad  as  to  make  the  act 
one  of  simple  "  arbitrary  power." — Spect.,  5th  Sept. 


Take  care  of  tour  Customers. — The  Free  Trade 
Association  of  Sheffield  celebrated  the  passing  of 
ihe  great  measures  of  the  past  session  by  a  soiree, 
on  the  2d  of  September,  at  the  Music  Hall.  Good 
speeches  were  made  by  Lord  Morpeth,  as  member  for 
the  West  Riding,  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Ward,  the 
borough  members,  Colonel  Thompson,  and  Mr.  R.  R. 
R.  Moore.  The  following  resolution,  pointed  at  cer- 
tain movements  now  going  on,  was  voted  unani 
mously — 

"That  in  case  any  serious  attempts  should  be 
made  by  the  Protectionist  party  to  induce  the  legis- 
lature to  retrace  its  steps,  or  prevent  the  final  extinc- 
tion of  the  corn-laws  in  February,  1849,  this  associa- 
tion shall  be  called  into  renewed  existence." 

On  this  Colonel  Thompson  delivered  some  quaint 
sentences  of  pregnant  import — 

"  I  should  have  been  happy  if  it  had  so  happened 
that  these  halcyon  days  had  been  occupied  in  search- 
ing for  what  remnants  of  fallacies  might  yet  be  left  ; 
that  you  might  have  trodden  out  the  latest  sparks, 
and  not  have  left  the  remotest  chance  for  any  advan- 
tage being  gained  by  your  opponents.  Affairs  are 
not  so  settled  as  they  might  be.  In  America,  the 
alteration  of  the  tariff  has  been  carried  by  a  single 
vote;  and  it  would  be  said  that  the  cry  for  re- 
sorting to  the  old  law  should  be  encouraged  by  any 
shadow  of  success  permitted  here.  We  have  too 
much  at  stake  to  afford  to  be  incautious.  We  cannot 
risk  the  world's  harmony,  nor  give  a  chance  for 
losing  the  fruits  of  the  great  Peace  society  of  our 
day.  Wit  in  these  times  has  taken  a  stride  in  power, 
and  wit  is  only  wisdom  in  disguise.  The  society  of 
Friends,  as  you  know,  have  a  quiet  but  caustic  wit 
of  their  own,  and  one  of  their  members  at  Bristol 
has  best  expressed  the  truth.  On  occasion  of  some 
disturbance  there,  the  yeomanry  were  turning  out  in 
arms;  and  as  one  ot  them  was  setting  out,  his 
Quaker  partner  said  to  him,  «  John,  take  care  thou 
dost  not  cut  down  any  of  our  customers.'  (Great 
laughter  and  cheering.)  That  is  the  principle  which 
will  win — the  world  will  be  much  less  willing  than 
it  has  been  to  cut  down  one  another's  customers.  In 
our  own  country,  too,  the  change  is  equally  apparent. 
Can  you  not  perceive  in  your  town  the  softening 
among  those  who  have  hitherto  been  the  bitterest  / 
There  is  no  hatred  against  the  aristocracy  now.  I 
speak  not  of  our  friends  and  leaders,  but  of  those 
who  have  heretofore  been  the  objects  of  popular  dis- 
like. The  great  act  of  justice  which  has  taken  place 
has  softened  all  hearts  and  healed  all  warfares.  The 
wildest  man  in  the  most  savage  country  will  yet  be 
reached  by  the  improvement  of  which  you  may  be 
called  the  authors.  In  regions  which  seemed  to  be 
divided  between  the  despot  and  the  slave,  the  sense 
of  .common  interest  is  amalgamating  both  into  the 
admission  of  human  comfort.  The  customhouse  and 
the  passport  systems  are  everywhere  coming  down ; 
and  man  will  visit  roan  without  necessitating  the 
magistrate's  permission  for  the  act." — Spect. 

Nuisances. — At  the  Liverpool  Assizes,  judgment 
was  given  on  a  point  of  public  interest!  Sir  John 
Gerard  had  sued  Mr.  Muspratt,  the  proprietor  of  the 
alkali  works  situated  near  Newton,  for  damages  on 
account  of  injury  to  the  plaintiff's  plantations  from 
the  noxious  gas  emitted  by  the  works.  The  tall 
chimney  of  the  works  is  a  striking  landmark  at  the 
junction  of  the  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  railway 
with  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  well  known 
to  all  travellers  on  the  line.  The  case  as  made  out 
by  the  plaintiff  was  essentially  this.  The  estate  of 
New  Hall,  on  which  Sir  John  Gerard  lives,  adjoins 
Mr.  Muspratt's  alkali  works ;  and  since  their  erec- 
tion the  trees  have  continued  to  fade  and  die,  espe- 
cially those  which  face  the  chimney.  The  gas 
emitted  from  the  chimney  is  muriatic  acid  gas, 
which  has  a  great  affinity  for  water.  In  a  damp  day 
it  combines  with  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere, 
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ud,  being  carried  along  by  the  wind,  comes  in  con- 
tact vita  the  trees  and  hedges,  and  is  condensed 
won  the  leaves  and  branches.  Its  immediate  effect 
15  to  destroy  the  leaves;  the  bark  then  becomes 
affected ;  and  the  final  result  is  to  destroy  the  trees 
altogether.  Up  to  the  time  that  the  works  were 
established,  Sir  John's  plantations  were  perfectly 
hfilthy.  One  of  the  witnesses,  a  timber  surveyor, 
estimated  the  actual  damage  sustained  during  the 
past  seren  years  at  £5,826.  On  both  sides,  persons 
axuMomed  to  rear  and  value  trees,  as  well  as  scien- 
ce men,  were  examined.  The  plaintiff's  witnesses 
r.;ri bated  the  damage  to  the  alkali  works ;  the  de- 
fraiants  traced  it  to  peculiarities  of  soil  and  man- 
i^ement.  After  a  trial,  which  lasted  the  greater  part 
of  two  days,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plain- 
tiff, damages  £1,000. 

Another  trial  was  entered  upon  of  a  similar 
uiurej  Sir  John  Gerard  being  the  plaintiff,  and 
Mosra.  Crossfield  and  others,  proprietors  of  alkali 
Torts,  the  defendants.  According  to  the  plaintiff's 
witnesses,  the  damages  sustained  by  those  parts  of 
Sir  John's  plantations  subject  to  the  action  of  the 
*orks  was  about  £3,400.  In  this  case  the  jury 
warned  a  verdict  for  £400  damages. 

French  Fbex  Trade. — The  Association  of  the  Libre 
Echangistes  held  its  inauguration  meeting  on  Fri- 
Atr.in  the  Salle  Montesquieu ;  the  Duke  d'Harcourt, 
#er  of  France,  president  of  the  society,  in  the  chair. 
from  700  to  800  persons  were  present.  The  cham- 
■<?r,  the  press,  and  the  commerce  of  the  country,  were 
represented  at  the  meeting.  The  president  addressed 
the  company,  demonstrating  the  advantages  to  be 
denved  from  the  abolition  of  high  protective  duties 
iod  the  introduction  of  liberal  free-trade  measures — 

"Our  plans,"  he  said,  "are  simple  and  natural; 
&  sincere  friends  of  the  country  cannot  do  other- 
wise than  go  with  us :  after  the  conquest  of  our  civil 
and  religious  liberties,  we  claim  another,  that  of 
jbor.  We  wish  labor  to  be  free,  to  be  no  longer 
leaded  with  those  shackles  which  prevent  it  from 
developing  itself,  and  from  arriving  at  those  results 
which  should  be  expected  from  it.  France  is  rich, 
Krong,  and  wise  enough,  to  bear  such  emancipa- 
tion without  any  danger  of  her  being  led  away  by 
iC 

The  chairman  concluded  by  stating  that  subscrip- 
ts were  about  to  be  opened  to  carry  out  the 
oticcts  of  the  association;  and  that  the  funds  so 
raised  would  be  used  in  a  manner  best  suited  to  ad- 
vance its  principles. — Spectator. 

Bordeaux  has  emulated  Paris  in  doing  honor  to 
Mr.  Cobden.  The  Libre-Echangistes  of  that  city 
tamed  htm  to  a  banquet  on  the  1st  inst. ;  at  which 
'.'(wards  of  three  hundred  gentlemen  "assisted." 
'• >r  were  the  fair  sex  backward  on  the  occasion, 

'*&  galleries  being  filled  with  elegantly  dressed 

i  lev"  The  chair  was  taken  by  M.  Duffour-Duber- 
::tr.  the  mayor  of  Bordeaux ;  who  was  recently  the 
..lestof  the  free-traders  at  Manchester,  and  had  now 
ten  entertaining  Mr.  Cobden  as  a  guest  for  some 

iv5  it  his  private  house.  Among  the  guests  were 
Bmm  Sers,  peer  of  France  and  prefect  of  the  Gi- 
*'*if;  M.  Roullet,  first  president  of  the  Cour  Roy- 
i<* ;  M.  Bosquet,  secretary-general  of  the  prefecture ; 
ul  M.  Dunn,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  so- 
-  .sty  of  Libre-Echangistes.  After  the  healths  of  the 
♦•in?,  and  of  the  queen  and  royal  family,  had  been 
jfnak  with  the  "  loudest  acclamations,"  that  of  the 
Gaston  guest  was  proposed  "  with  the  greatest  en- 
si'wasin."  Mr.  Cobden  returned  thanks  in  a  speech 
w.ica  was  very  able,  but  not  new  to  the  English 
rcuier;  except,  perhaps,  in  the  emphatic  enunciation 
ot  the  dictum,  "  that  free  trade  is  association,  and 
•hai  monopoly  is  competition."  The  speech  was  re- 
'tured  "with  thunders  of  applause.'-' — Spectator. 


An  Unjust  Judge. — In  a  letter  to  the  Times,  Miss 
Agnes  Strickland,  authoress  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Queens  of  England,  prefers  a  charge  of  gross  plagi- 
arism against  Lord  Campbell.  The  fair  complainant 
states,  that  if  her  life  of  Eleanor  of  Provence  be  com- 
pared with  Lord  Campbell's  biography  of  the  same 
princess,  under  the  title  of  the  "Lady  Keeper"  in 
his  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  it  will  be  seen  "  that 
his  lordship  has  published  an  abridgment  of  that 
which  has  now  been  before  the  public  six  years  " — 

"  He  has  transposed  the  language  a  little  in  the 
course  of  his  labors,  to  disguise  the  fact,  and  dis- 
creetly transferred  the  references  which  I  honestly 
gave  to  my  authorities  to  his  own  margins ;  but  he  has 
not  put  forth  a  single  fact  in  addition  to  those  which 
I  had  put  forth  in  my  life  of  Eleanor  of  Provence ; 
merely  curtailing  my  matter,  but  preserving  the 
arrangement,  and  adding  a  coarse  joke  of  his  own. 
He  has  even  availed  himself  of  the  quotations  of  the 
old  chronicle  rhymes,  and  some  interesting  particu- 
lars of  the  dress  of  that  queen,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
lawyers,  which,  with  his  important  avocations,  he 
would  scarcely,  I  should  imagine,  have  seriously  re- 
ferred to  books  of  costume  to  collect  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, or  known  anything  about,  bad  he  not  found 
them  conveniently  under  his  eye,  in  connexion  with 
the  rest  of  the  information  which  he  has  drawn  from 
my  work.  I  shonld  have  been  proud  of  the  convic- 
tion that  anything  from  my  pen  had  been  of  such 
great  use  to  a  learned  dignitary  of  the  law,  and 
regarded  his  abridgment  of  my  life  of  Queen  Eleanor 
as  one  of  the  highest  compliments  that  had  been  paid 
to  my  work,  if  his  lordship  had  candidly  referred  to 
the  source  whence  his  information  was  derived ;  but 
he  has  carefully  abstained  from  even  alluding  to  the 
existence  of  a  previously  published  life  of  that 
queen." 

Miss  Strickland  asks,  whether  it  is  fair  in  Lord 
Campbell  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  credit  as  well 
as  the  benefit  of  her  labors  ?  "  The  benefit  I  would 
freely  allow :  but  as  my  principal  reward  for  the 
years  myself  and  my  sister  nave  spent  in  the  task  of 
preparing  the  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England  is  the 
reputation  acquired  in  the  course  of  the  undertaking, 
I  cannot  see  without  some  feelings  of  pain  the  cool 
manner  in  which  Lord  Campbell  has  reaped  my  field, 
and  passed  off  the  produce  as  gleanings  of  his  own. 

"  In  other  passages  of  this  work  he  has  not  been 
quite  so  correct  in  his  historical  assertions.  He 
makes,  for  instance,  Edward  IV.  the  husband  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey ;  and  has.  made  some  amusing  mis- 
takes with  regard  to  Wriothesley.  But  I  forbear 
to  enlarge  on  his  errors,  having  found  him  a  very 
correct  retailer  of  my  facts ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to 
add,  that  he  has  not  once  contradicted  anything  I 
have  asserted  in  that  portion  of  my  work  which  he 
has  used." 

Thames  Tunnel. — There  was  a  very  low  tide  on 
Sunday ;  and  as  the  Venezuela,  a  large  steamer,  was 
proceeding  down  the  river,  for  Havre,  heavily  laden, 
she  grounded  on  the  Thames  Tunnel.  It  remained 
in  this  position  for  two  hours ;  but  no  apparent  injury 
has  been  done  to  the  tunnel. 

The  French  Scientific  Congress  opened  its  sittings 
at  Marseilles  on  the  1st  of  September.  An  opening 
speech  was  delivered  by  M.  Roux;  after  which,  M. 
De  Caumont  was  named  president,  and  Messieurs. 
De  Cussy,  Forbin-Janson,  Wulfrane  Puget,  and  Cau- 
viere,  vice  presidents. 

Foreigners  Dvino  in  Brazil. — A  correspondent 
of  the  Times,  writing  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  calls 
attention  to  the  state  of  law  of  Brazil,  which  leads  to 
the  practical  confiscation  of  property  held  by  British 
subjects  in  that  country.  He  describes  this  state  of 
things  to  result  from  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Bra- 
zilian government  to  retaliate  upon  England,  for 
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Lord  Aberdeen's  slavery  act,  known  in  Brazil  as 
« the  Bill." 

There  are  two  legal  functionaries^— one  styled 
"  Juiz  dos  Orfaos,"  the  other  «  Juiz  dos  Aasentes  " — 
who  are  charged  with  the  care  of  the  property,  left  by 
persons  dying  intestate.  Under  this  term  are  included 
all  cases  of  wills  not  made  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  Brazil.  "  The  Brazilian  laws  allow  the 
testator  to  dispose  of  one  third  of  his  nroperty  as  he 
may  deem  fit.  He  has  heirs  (forcados) ;  they  are,  if 
he  is  unmarried,  his  father  or  his  mother,  if  alive ;  if 
married,  his  children  ;  not  having  children,  then  his 
parents ;  his  brothers  and  sisters  or  next  of  kin  are 
heirs,  if  he  should  die  intestate  only.  A  father  may 
in  some  few  instances  disinherit  his  children :  for  in- 
stance, in  the  event  of  prostitution,  having  attempted 
his  life,  for  refusing  to  be  bail  in  any  bailable 
offence,  and  also  for  (an  offence  alike  disgraceful  to 
the  framer  and  the  morality  of  the  country  where 
such  a  law  is  recognized)  having  intercourse  with 
his  father's  mistress.  In  the  event  of  any  of  his 
heirs  being  absent  from  this  country,  then  the  Juiz 
dos  Ausentes  steps  in,  and  claims  the  custody  of  that 
part  belonging  to  the  absent ;  and  it  not  un frequently 
disappears  in  the  cope  of  this  guardian,  more  par- 
ticularly if  it  has  been  long  there  uninquired  for." 

The  chief  illustration  of  the  state  of  the  law  is 
drawn  from  the  decision  on  the  well-known  case  of 
Mr.  George  March  j  and  its  future  operation  is  indi- 
cated— "  At  the  death  of  any  one  partner  or  con- 
signee, either  resident  here  or  elsewhere,  the  house 
and  property  will  be  taken  possession  of  by  the 
authorities,  (the  Juiz  dos  Orfaos  and  Juiz  dos  Ausen- 
tes,) and  an  inventory  taken  of  all  effects  and  out- 
standing debts;  these  will  be  valued  by  people 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  After  this  formality,  a 
curador  is  appointed  at  the  option  of  the  Juiz.  This  is 
a  post  of  pecuniary  consideration,  and  much  sought 
after  by  all  his  friends  and  dependants.  It  is  the  cura- 
dor that  collects  all  moneys,  and  orders  the  sale  of  the 
effects ;  and  when  of  sufficient  magnitude,  not  a  few 
instances  are  wanting  of  their  having  decamped  with 
the  whole,  seeing  that  Juiz  dos  Orfaos  is  a  situation 
held  at  the  pleasure  of  the  minister,  who,  to  free  him 
from  responsibility  when  any  such  accident  occurs, 
removes  him  and  appoints  another  (until  the  storm 
blows  over) ;  and  this  other  when  appointed  gets  out 
of  the  affair  by  referring  to  it  as  the  act  of  his  prede- 
cessor." 

"  Under  the  whole  of  these  circumstances,  no  per- 
son can  ship  to  this  country  with  impunity.  What 
with  long  credits  and  the  risk  of  death  to  some  of  the 
parties  interested,  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to 
escape  for  many  years  without  a  visitation  from  the 
Juiz.  No  gains  can  withstand  the  losses  that  would 
accrue  from  one  such  visitation ;  a  second,  within 
a  few  years,  would  prove  ruinous  to  the  longest 
purse." 

Her  majesty's  ship  Serpent,  which  arrived  in  Eng- 
land from  China  a  few  months  since,  conveyed,  as 
one  of  the  instalments  stipulated  for  the  evacuation 
of  Canton  and  treaty  of  peace  with  that  country, 
treasures  in  Sycee  silver  of  the  value  of  nearly  £500,- 
000 ;  but,  on  opening  one  of  the  boxes,  supposed  to 
contain  that  species  of  bullion  to  the  amount  of  £100,- 
000  value,  it  was  discovered  to  be  filled  with  lead !  Of 
course,  immediate  conference  has  been  opened  with 
the  representatives  of  her  majesty  at  Hong-kong,  to 
obtain  the  required  difference  of  payment. — Nautical 
Standard. 

At  Baden-Baden,  lately,  two  strangers,  an  English- 
man and  a  Prussian,  quarrelled,  according  to  a  very 
common  incident,  over  their  play,  and  agreed,  in  the 
usual  course,  to  fire  at  one  another,  as  the  recognized 
means  of  settling  a  dispute.  The  Englishman  was 
so  lucky  as  to  win  the  first  fire,  and  so  unlucky  as  to 
miss  his  adversary.    The  latter  had  only  now  to 


shoot  his  man  at  his  ease,  and  prepared  to  take  hit 
aim  accordingly ;  when  the  Englishman  cried  out, 
"  Stop,  stop !  I  '11  buy  your  shot."  The  first  impres- 
sion made  was  that  of  the  novelty  of  the  proposal ; 
the  second,  that  it  contained  the  preliminaries  of  a 
mutually  profitable  transaction.  The  conditions  of 
the  arrangement  were  accordingly  entered  upon ;  and 
the  two  leading  elements  were,  that  the  Englishman 
was  rich  and  the  Prussian  a  good  shot.  The  redemp- 
tion was  valued  at  £1,000  ;  and  the  parties  returned 
to  the  city  alike  satisfied  with  their  bargain.  The 
case  is  worth  reporting ;  and  we  are  glad  it  was  the 
Englishman  who  set  the  first  example  of  this  clear 
insight  into  the  rationale  of  duelling. — Athenaum. 

International  Copyright. — The  Gazette  of  Toes- 
day  contains  the  orders  in  council  ratifying  the 
treaty  of  international  copyright  entered  mio  with 
Prussia  for  the  protection  of  "authors,  inventors, 
designers,  engravers,  and  makers  of  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing works,  (that  is  to  say,)  books,  prints,  articles 
of  sculpture,  dramatic  works,  musical  compositions, 
and  any  other  works  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts  in 
which  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  give  to  British  sub- 
jects the  protection  of  copyright  j"  also,  regulating  the 
duty  to  be  henceforth  charged  on  books  and  prints 
brought  into  this  country  from  the  Prussian  domin- 
ions . — Examiner. 

Murder  and  Mummery  in  Italy. — A  letter  from 
Ancona,  dated  August  1,  gives  a  shocking  descrip- 
tion of  the  murder  of  Chevalier  Stewart,  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  place,  and  of  the  superstitious  hom- 
age paid  to  his  remains : — 

"  Ancona,  August  1. 
"  If  you  have  not  already  heard  through  the  pub- 
lic papers  of  a  shocking  crime  that  has  been  perpe- 
trated in  this  vicinity,  it  is  my  painful  duty  to  com- 
municate the  sad  and  atrocious  deed.  Our  mutual 
friend,  the  Chevalier  Abbe*  Stewart,  was,  on  the  17th 
ult.,  most  inhumanly  and  deliberately  murdered  on 
the  shore  between  this  and  Sinigaglia.  Poor  Stewart 
put  up  at  Cassabrugiate  for  a  few  days,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  sea  bathing,  previous  to  visiting  the  fair  of 
Sinigaglia.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  he  bathed 
at  a  secluded  part  of  the  shore,  when  a  peasant  ap- 
proached him  and  tendered  his  services  to  hold  an 
umbrella,  which  he  accepted,  and  remunerated  tbe 
man  for  his  trouble,  upon  which  the  peasant  inquired 
if  Mr.  Stewart  intended  bathing  again  in  the  even- 
ing. He  replied  he  should,  but  would  not  require 
his  services.  However,  the  peasant  dodged  him  to 
the  shore  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  waited  his  opportunity  for  committing  his 
premeditated  crime,  having  prepared,  and  partly 
manufactured,  a  long  stiletto  since  the  morning.  He 
took  advantage  ot  the  moment  that  Stewart  was 
passing  his  shirt  over  his  head,  and  inflicted  three 
stabs,  which  Stewart  received  on  his  left  arm,  and  at 
once  faced  his  murderer,  without  weapon  or  covering 
to  his  body,  and  demanded  his  intentions.  The 
wretch  replied,  '  Plunder.*  Poor  Stewart  pointed  to 
his  clothes,  watch,  ring,  and  money,  and  besought 
him  to  take  everything  and  decamp,  and  spare  his 
life.  The  monster  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then 
rushed  again  upon  Stewart,  and  stabbed  him  eight 
times  more,  two  of  which  wounds  extended  to  the 
whole  length  of  the  stiletto.  Stewart  fell,  and  the 
murderer  made  off  with  his  things.  Then  poor 
Stewart  rose  to  his  feet,  wrapped  himself  in  a  sheet, 
and  proceeded  nearly  half  a  mile  to  the  nearest  cot- 
tage, falling  twice  before  he  could  accomplish  the 
distance.  Medical  aid  from  Monte  Marciano  soon 
reached  him,  but  mortal  aid  was  of  no  avail :  abou: 
an  hour  after  midnight  he  expired,  praying  fervently, 
and  wonderfully  composed  to  the  last  moment.  Half 
an  hour  previous  to  nis  last  gasp  he  took  up  a  pen 
and  wrote  to  his  brother,  who,  I  believe,  is  his  heir, 
1  Dearest  George,— I  am  dying.    T.  Stewart.' 
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*Bf  poor  Stewart's  description,  the  assassin  was 
irrrsed  within  an  hour  of  the  bloody  deed.  Though 
'here  is  all  necessary  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  cul- 
rii  ret  I  apprehend  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law 
■mj  not  reach  him,  being  under  age,  (nineteen,)  ac- 
:.-iiog  to  the  laws  of  this  country.  I  understand 
-  at  in  cases  of  great  atrocity  the  pope  can  lend  (as 
.'  i>  called  here)  a  few  years  to  the  criminal.  The 
British  consul  has  represented  this  case  to  Rome,  as 
::*  requiring  the  exertion  of  this  power,  and  awaits 
*jt  decision.  The  consul  has  had  poor  Stewart's 
-txij  embalmed,  and  placed  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Mini,  previous  to  embarkation  for  England. 

"Now comes  the  extraordinary  and  almost  incred- 
:Me  sequel  to  this  most  melancholy  and  dreadful 
M  The  priests  (I  presume)  having  learnt  that 
'j*  deceased  belonged  to  a  rich  family,  began,  as 
>uil,  to  speculate  upon  what  might  turn  up  most 

•  their  advantage.  All  at  once  a  child,  a  cripple 
t'r  <m  its  birth,  was  cured  by  crawling  over  the  coffin, 
10 J  left  his  crutches  there.  The  fame  of  this  mira- 
cle spread  throughout  the  town  and  neighborhood, 
ud  (be  lame  and  halt  flocked  in  from  all  sides. 
.Vumeroos  other  miracles  are  said  to  have  been  per- 
formed—offerings  of  wax  began  to  drop  in  to  the 
narch— scores  of  children  were  brought  in  to  be 
::red  of  all  lands  of  diseases.  At  length  the  crowds 
ii' deluded  beings  reached  such  an  extent  that  the 
Eniish  consul  feared  they  would  destroy  the  coffin, 
ai  accordingly  ordered  it  to  be  removed  out  of  the 
iiif  of  the  church  to  a  vault j  but  this  was  an  un- 
vmkmg  of  some  difficulty,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
all  m  the  aid  of  the  gendarmes  to  close  the  chief 
-ntrance  to  the  church,  and  get  the  crowd  out  by  a 
ad"  way,  and  prevent  the  populace  outside  from 
n&uag  in.  By  naif  past  nine  o'clock  at  night  they 
rcccetded  in  clearing  the  church,  and  removing  the 
■*iz.  Next  morning  the  church  was  again  beset  by 
:'*«ds,  who  kissed  and  adored  the  ground  upon 
•t»ch  the  coffin  had  been  placed,  and  strewed  it 
rji)  flowers  and  garlands.  It  is  said  also  that  the 
jruand  has  wrought  miracles.  It  is  said  also  that 
'»  priests  will  endeavor  to  oppose  the  consul  when 
~'  claims  the  body  for  shipment,  as  they  hope  the 
'■anuly  will  canonize  their  relative,  and  let  them  reap 
-*  advantages  attendant  upon  such  ceremonies, 
tiring  the  body  with  them." 

Lons  Philippe  and  his  Family. — The  king  of  the 
French  is  one  of  the  best  linguists  of  the  present 
iir.  He  speaks  English,  German,  Spanish,  and 
Lilian,  as  if  he  was  a  native ;  and,  although  his  op- 
••r  unities  of  practice  in  them  are  rare,  his  memory 

•  $o  good  that  he  is  never  even  for  an  instant  at  a 
:*-<  for  words.  When  at  Eu,  his  habits  are  exceed- 
u.:ly  regular.  There,  as  in  Paris,  he  passes  a  great 
>  man  of  the  time  in  writing,  with  bis  sister,  Ma- 

ane  Adelaide,  at  his  side.    He  rarely  goes  to  bed 

-.'ore  one  or  even  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but 

op  again  at  seven,  or  at  the  latest  at  eight,  and 

:>}uently  receives  persons  on  business  whilst  he  is 

•'"ing.    In  fact,  not  a  minute  of  the  eighteen  or 

•  cteen  of  the  waking  hours  of  Louis  Philippe  is 

•  »:.  His  food  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  he  sel- 
■  m  takes  more  than  two  or  three  glasses  of  wine. 
ii.>  health  is  good ;  for  years  he  has  not  had  one  day 
:i  prions  indisposition.  He  is,  however,  very  sus- 
'*ntible  of  cold,  and  has  frequent  attacks  of  hoarse- 
'-'■*& ,  bat  they  are  of  short  duration,  and  his  physi- 
-ms  are  never  called  upon  to  doctor  him.  His 
*>meilies  are  rhubarb  and  Epsom  salts.    With  his 

^utrnion  and  his  habits  he  may  live  many  years. 
'-his  domestic  circle  he  is  one  of  the  most  agree- 
'  *>  and  pleasant  of  men ;  Darby  and  Joan  were 
\f  more  loving  than  Louis  Philippe  and  his  queen. 
*ter  address  each  other  in  the  kindest  manner,  as 
*"  <ob  and  man  antic  ;  and  with  his  children  he  is 
qoalij  amiable  and  kind.    He  is  always  jocular 


with  them,  even  in  his  remonstrances.  The  Duke 
de  Montpensier,  from  the  liberal  turn  of  his  disposi- 
tion, he  calls  Duke  de  Depensier ;  and  sometimes  he 
speaks  of  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  who  has  rather  a 
haughty  and  imperious  manner,  as  It  petit  Bona- 
parte. I  am  assured,  however,  that,  now  that  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  is  dead,  there  is  nothing  character- 
istic of  the  old  gentleman  in  either  of  his  sons. 
They  are  all  excellent  young  men,  but  there  is  none 
of  the  bonhomie  in  their  nature  that  so  particularly 
distinguishes  the  father.  They  seem  to  consider  it 
necessary  to  wrap  themselves  up  in  their  dignity; 
the  father  never  loses  his  dignity,  but  never  acts  as 
if  he  felt  that  the  persons  around  him  would  lose 
tfyeir  respect  for  him  as  their  sovereign  through  the 
familiarity  that  he  exercises  as  a  man.  The  most 
haughty  of  the  sons  is  the  Duke  de  Nemours ;  he  is 
condescending  and  familiar  only  with  persons  whom 
he  has  long  known,  and  the  consequence  is  that, 
although  no  man  can  find  in  his  general  conduct 
anything  to  condemn,  he  is  as  unpopular  as  the  poor 
Duke  of  Orleans  was  popular.  The  Prince  de  Join- 
ville  is  more  free,  but  his  deafness  makes  him 
reserved  at  times  when  he  would  wish  to  unbend. 
The  Duke  de  Montpensier  is,  as  regards  the  bonhomie 
of  character,  the  best  of  the  lot,  but  he  is  still  very 
young,  and  his  character  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
fully  formed.  The  young  Count  de  Paris,  as  a  child, 
promises  to  have  more  of  the  grandfather  than  either 
of  his  uncles.  He  is  an  open-hearted  boy,  and  has 
been  well  drilled  by  Louis  Philippe  in  the  duties  of 
condescension  and  kindness.  Should  the  king  live 
ten  years  longer,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  Count  de 
Paris,  at  eighteen,  what  his  lamented  father  was  at 
the  same  age. — Correspondent  of  the  Globe. 

Spontaneous  Sounds  in  Iron  and  Stone. — Singu- 
larly illustrative  of  the  much  disputed  property 
affirmed  by  the  ancients  of  the  sound  emitted  at  sun- 
rise by  the  statue  of  Memnon  in  Lower  Egypt  is  the 
singular  phenomenon  of  sound  occasioned  by  the 
vibration  of  soft  iron  produced  by  a  galvanic  current. 
It  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Sage,  and  since  veri- 
fied by  the  observations  of  a  French  philosopher,  M. 
Marian.  The  experiments  were  made  on  a  bar  of 
iron,  which  was  fixed  at  the  middle  in  a  horizontal 
position,  each  half  being  enclosed  in  a  large  glass 
tube,  around  which  were  wound  spirals  of  copper 
wire.  A  cord  of  copper  wire  was  afterwards  substi- 
tuted for  the  two  helices,  and  placed  with  its  axis 
coincident  with  the  axis  of  the  bar.  On  completing 
the  circuit,  longitudinal  sound,  although  feeble,  could 
be  distinguished,  the  bar  of  iron  being  a  little  length- 
ened or  expanded  in  the  direction  of  its  axis.  The 
origin  of  the  sound  has,  therefore,  been  attributed  to 
a  vibration  in  the  interior  of  the  iron  bar,  or  a  new 
arrangement  of  the  molecules ;  an  explanation  which 
has  been  more  than  once  advanced  for  the  mysteri- 
ous phenomenon  of  the  same  kind  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  Memnonian  statue. 

Convict  Ships. — Until  a  somewhat  recent  period, 
four  and  sometimes  five  prisoners  slept  together 
during  the  long  voyage  to  Australia  in  one  sleeping- 
berth.  The  prison-deck  being  entirely  dark,  neither 
employment  nor  instruction  could  be  carried  on. 
According  to  the  improved  method  of  fitting  up  these 
ships,  there  are  tables  and  seats  for  the  convicts  on 
the  prison-deck  in  messes  of  eight,  and  at  night  each 
convict  has  a  separate  sleeping-berth.  Illuminators 
are  introduced  on  each  side  of  the  deck,  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  ship,  and  the  convicts  are 
thus  enabled  to  read,  write,  and  work.  A  religious 
instructor  accompanies  every  party  of  male  convicts. 
A  useful  collection  of  books  and  elementary  lessons 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  has  been  provided, 
in  order  that  school  instruction  may  be  carried  on 
during  the  voyage. 
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The  Italian  Organ  Boys. — Jean  Baptiste  Bara- 
coli,a  wretched-looking  little  Italian  boy,  was  charged, 
at  the  Thames  police  court,  with  stealing  an  "  up- 
right piano-forte,"  (hurdy-gurdy,)  the  property  of 
John  lsuelzein,  of  Saffron-hill. 

The  prisoner  was  one  of  a  number  of  boys  em- 
ployed by  Buelzein  to  play  instrumental  music  in  the 
street,  and  about  a  fortnight  ago  absented  himself 
with  the  instrument  that  had  been  entrusted  to  him. 
He  was  found  at  his  mother's  house  wiih  the  hurdy- 
gurdy  in  his  possession.  The  prosecutor  wished  to 
forego  the  charge,  and  take  the  boy  back,  but  the 
latter  insisted  on  being  taken  before  a  magistrate. 

The  prisoner  said,  in  a  voice  stifled  with  sobs,  that 
he  took  the  instrument  home,  not  with  the  intention 
of  stealing  it,  but  because  he  was  afraid  to  go  back 
to  his  master's  house,  not  having  obtained  the 
amount  of  money  usually  expected.  The  practice 
was  for  the  boys  to  go  out  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  but  as  he  had  been  severely  punished  on 
the  13th  ult.,  and  kept  without  food,  he  got  up  at 
five  o'clock  on  the  ensuing  day  to  try  and  mend  his 
fortune.  Though  travelling  about  the  town  until  a 
late  hour  of  the  night,  he  was  only  able  to  procure 
twopence,  and,  being  apprehensive  of  similar  mal- 
treatment, he  was  afraid  to  go  back. 

The  magistrate  said  that  he  fully  believed  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  little  fellow's  statement,  and  the  case 
was  one  which  ought  never  to  have  been  brought  be- 
fore him.  There  was  not  the  slightest  ground  for 
the  charge  of  felony,  and  the  prisoner  was  more  an 
object  of  pity  than  of  punishment. 

The  case  was  discharged. 

The  Arracacha  Plant. — A  report  was  lately  read 
to  the  Paris  Academy,  by  M.  Boussaingault,  in  the 
name  of  a  committee  appointed  to  examine  a  paper 
by  M.  Goudot,  on  the  nature  of  the  plant  arracacha, 
and  the  possibility  of  introducing  it  into  Europe.  It 
appears  from  the  report  that  this  plant  comes  to  ma- 
turity under  the  same  conditions  of  climate  in  South 
America,  as  the  potato,  and  therefore  M.  Goudot 
infers  that  it  might  be  cultivated  in  Europe.  In  good 
soil,  it  produces  a  root  that  weighs  from  four  to  six 
pounds ;  and  an  acre  of  land  will  yield,  with  good 
culture,  sixteen  or  seventeen  tons,  which  is  one  half 
more  than  the  average  yield  of  the  potato.  The  root 
is  said  to  have  a  fine  flavor,  and  to  be  exceedingly 
nutritious. 

Currents  op  the  Air  and  Ocean. — We  are  too 
apt,  perhaps,  to  form  our  notions  of  the  great  atmos- 
pheric currents  from  the  character  of  the  winds  to 
which  we  are  exposed  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  ; 
but  a  little  consideration  and  observation  will  enable 
us  to  correct  this  prejudice.  The  lower  strata  of  the 
inferior  currents  are  perpetually  opposed  by  fixed 
obstacles — mountains,  hills,  rocks,  forests,  and  the 
works  even  of  man — against  which  they  expend  most 
of  their  force,  and  by  which  they  are  deflected  and 
reflected,  and  broken  into  whirls  and  eddies,  produc- 
ing, by  their  momentum,  fitful  rarefactions  and  ex- 
pansions, which  impress  us  with  their  character  of 
unsteadiness  and  irregularity.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
the  upper  strata  or  with  the  superior  current.  Even 
in  stormy  weather,  the  eye  can  often  penetrate 
through  breaks  in  the  canopy  of  clouds,  when  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  wind  aloft  is  blowing  with  such 
steadiness  and  smoothness,  as  not  to  break  the  form 
3f  the  lightest  cur-cloud  that  floats  in  its  bosom,  and 
indicates  the  velocity  of  its  course.  The  passage  of 
balloons  invariably  indicates  the  same  steadiness  of 
course ;  and  the  experience  of  every  aeronaut  con- 
firms the  fact,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  ve- 
locity of  his  passage,  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air 
all  around  him  was  perfectly  calm.  A  conflict 
indeed  appears  to  take  place  at  times  at  the  junction 
of  two  opposing  currents ;  but  these  are  rare  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule!    This  state  of  the  upper 


and  under  surface  of  the  atmosphere  is  not  unaptly 
represented  to  us  by  the  state  of  the  two  surfaces  of 
the  fathomless  ocean,  only  that  the  situation  of  their 
great  disturbances  is  reversed.  The  currents  of  the 
great  deep  flow  in  opposite  compensating  streams, 
like  those  of  the  atmosphere.  The  hot  water  of  the 
equatorial  regions  flows  with  various  deflections 
towards  the  poles,  and  is  replaced  by  an  under- 
stream  of  cooled  water  from  the  polar  regions.  The 
disturbing  forces  which  are  pepetually  acting  upon 
the  surface  often  mask  this  movement;  but  they 
extend  not  to  the  lower  current,  which  flows  on  un- 
disturbed by  the  most  furious  storms,  and  the  mighty 
billows  which  oscillate  above. — DaniclPs  Nettoruh-Jj. 

Italian  Women  vs.  Ti&ht-Lacing. — It  is  astonish- 
ing that  our  ladies  should  persist  in  that  ridiculous 
notion,  that  a  small  waist  is,  and,  per  ntcesstta,  imm 
be,  beautiful.  Why,  many  an  Italian  woman  would 
cry  for  vexation  if  she  possessed  such  a  waist  as  some 
of  our  ladies  acquire  only  by  the  longest,  paintulitM 
process.  I  have  sought  the  reason  of  this  difference. 
and  can  see  no  other  than  that  the  Italians  have  th.nr 
glorious  statuary  continually  before  them  as  model*, 
and  hence  endeavor  to  assimilate  themselves  to 
them ;  whereas  our  fashionables  have  no  maids 
except  those  French  stuffed  figures  in  the  window 
of  milliners'  shops.  Why,  if  an  artist  should  pre- 
sume to  make  a  statue  with  the  shape  that  seems  to 
be  regarded  with  us  as  the  perfection  of  haroioniuiis 
proportion,  he  would  be  laughed  out  of  the  city.  It 
is  a  standing  objection  against  the  taste  of  our 
women  the  world  over,  that  they  will  practically 
assert  that  a  French  milliner  understands  how  they 
should  be  made  better  than  nature  herself. — LtUtrs 
from  Italy. 

Price  op  Land  in  Germany. — The  pride  of  the 
German  peasant  is  to  be  a  small  land-owner.  The 
sacrifices  made  to  gratify  this  longing  are  incredihle. 
as  is  the  tenacity  with  which  he  clings  to  his  land  in 
all  changes  of  fortune.  The  price  paid  for  small  lots 
of  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Wupper  and  the  adjoin- 
ing districts  would  frighten  an  English  farmer. 
From  500  to  700  dollars  per  morgen,  or  £11"  to 
£150  per  acre,  is  no  unusual  price  for  arable  and 
meadow  land.  What  interest  he  gets  for  his  invest- 
ment seems  never  to  cross  a  peasant's  mind.  The 
rent  of  small  patches  adjoining  these  bouses  is  not 
proportionately  high,  although  dear  enough ;  ten  r>r 
twelve  dollars  per  morgen  (£2  10s.,  or  £3  per  acre^ 
is  constantly  paid  in  situations  remote  from  the  influ- 
ence of  towns.  Building  sites,  especially  thi^e 
favorable  for  trade  or  manufactures,  sell  also  as  h *srh 
as  in  England.  The  sum  of  3000  dollars  was  pa  d 
a  few  years  back  for  about  an  acre  and  a  halt  of 
ground,  on  which  some  zinc  works  now  stand,  ai 
Duisburg.  This  was  equal  to  £500  per  acre— £••■»- 
field's  Industry  of  the  Rhine. 

Upwards  of  seven  thousand  tons  of  white  prnv*'! 
says  a  New  York  paper,  have  been  shipped  from  th^ 
city  to  London  since  the  15th  of  September.  isl'' 
It  is  taken  from  the  beach  at  Long  Island,  and  used 
to  beautify  the  parks  and  gardens  of  London ! 

Masses  of  iron  and  nickel,  having  all  the  appear- 
ance of  aerolites  or  meteoric  stones,  have  been  d>- 
covered  in  Siberia,  at  a  depth  of  ten  metres  h  !•«' 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  From  the  fact,  however, 
that  no  meteoric  stones  are  found  in  the  stv<<n- 
dary  and  tertiary  formations,  it  would  seem  to  fo!>w 
that  the  phenomena  of  falling  stones  did  not  tn*e 
place  till  the  earth  assumed  its  present  condition. 

In  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg  a  well  is  bein?  >"« '■"•"• 
the  depth  of  which  surpasses  all  others  of  the  k  rui. 
Its  present  depth  is  2336  feet—nearly  984  feet  ro«»re 
than  that  of  La  Grenelle,  near  Paris.  It  is  said  thai 
this  immense  work  has  been  undertaken  for  workup 
a  large  stratum  of  rock-salt. 
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From  Chambers'  Journal 

GERMAN   EMIGRATION. 

Few  subjects  are  more  interesting:,  and  none 
more  important,  than  the  process  by  which  the  sur- 
plus population  of  Europe  is  every  day  being 
poured  into  the  unpeopled  districts  of  the  old  and 
new  world,  forming  there  the  framework  of  future 
nations,  which  are  doubtless  destined  to  carry  our 
knowledge  and  the  traditions  of  our  society  to  a 
period  when  we  ourselves  may  no  longer  exist  as 
nations.  Hitherto  the  stream  has  flowed  princi- 
pally from  the  United  Kingdom,  particularly  Ire- 
land, which  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  subsistence 
mast,  for  many  years  to  come,  make  an  emigrating 
country.  An  unexampled  peace  of  thirty-one 
reirs'  duration  has  likewise  had  its  natural  effect 
on  the  continent,  by  the  immense  increase  of  popu- 
lation, to  stimulate  emigration ;  but  more  slowly 
and  partially  than  among  us  ;  and  it  is  only  with- 
in the  last  ten  years  that  it  has  grown  to  an 
a  noun  t,  and  assumed  a  direction,  which  promises 
serioas  results. 

France  has  not  for  the  last  century  been  an  emi- 
grating country,  which  may  mainly  be  accounted 
for  by  the  less  independent  and  energetic  character 
of  the  people  ;  the  greater  comfort  of  the  peasantry, 
who  are  almost  all  small  proprietors,  farming  their 
own  lands ;  and,  above  all,  the  enormous  chasm  in 
the  population  left  by  the  revolutionary  wars, 
which  alone  are  computed  to  have  swept  away 
thirteen  millions  of  Frenchmen.  Even  in  Algeria, 
which,  from  its  nearness  to  France,  and  from  the 
constant  premiums,  in  the  shape  of  land  for 
nothing,  held  out  by  the  government,  was  most 
likely  to  attract  native  emigration,  the  number  of 
French  is  considerably  inferior  to  that  of  the  other 
settlers.  The  majority  are  Spaniards  or  Maltese. 
Belgium  has  twofold  resources  in  its  manufactures 
wd  admirable  agriculture,  which  have  hitherto 
sufficed  for  the  employment  and  support  of  its 
<fcnse  population ;  and  the  other  European  states 
"rntain  in  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  large 
tTOts  of  thinly-peopled  or  unoccupied  land,  suf- 
^'.ent  to  sustain  the  surplus  mouths  for  a  number 
of  years  to  come. 

Germany  is  the  only  other  country,  besides 
Great  Britain,  from  which  emigration  takes  place 
"ft  a  great  scale,  and  is  likely  to  lead  to  important 
results.  Since  the  year  1840,  she  has  sent  out 
irmually  60,000  settlers ;  about  our  own  average. 
In  the  present  year,  the  number  is  stated  in  the 
English  papers  at  80,000.  It  is  very  probable  that 
fns  number  will  continue  for  the  future,  and  even 
increase,  as  the  predisposing  causes  are  not  occa- 
sional, bat  permanent,  in  the  subsisting  state  of  the 
wintry.  The  reasons  which  are  all-powerful 
tee,  are  not  the  same  as  actuate  us.  The  re- 
sults, too,  are  very  different ;  and  their  great 
went,  with  the  little  attention  hitherto  bestowed 
<n  the  subject,  will  be  our  best  apology  for  con- 
K^nog  it  a  little  more  in  detail. 

One  great  peculiarity  in  German  emigration  is, 
■*ut  it  is  directed  exclusively  to  the  United  States 
"f  America.  Some  have  been  tempted  to  settle  at 
taeCape  of  Good  Hope,  in  Brazil,  or  in  Algeria  ; 
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but  the  number  is  inconsiderable.  New  Zealand 
has  also  been  tried ;  but  with  no  great  promise  of 
success.  Perhaps  the  greatest  number  of  Ger- 
mans collected  in  any  one  place  out  of  their  own 
country  is  at  Paris,  where,  among  other  trades, 
there  are  two  thousand  boot  and  shoemakers  alone, 
and,  at  the  lowest  computation,  four  thousand  mas- 
ter tailors  and  journeymen.  It  is  curious  that  the 
Germans,  to  whom  we  certainly  attach  no  dis- 
tinguishing ideas  of  elegance,  should  have  so  com- 
pletely absorbed  the  business  of  adorning  the  outer 
man  in  the  city  which  prides  itself,  above  all 
others,  on  its  taste.  So  far  is  this  carried  at  pres- 
ent, that  the  native  French  aspirants  for  custom 
are  in  the  habit  of  appending  to  their  names  a  Ger- 
man suffix.  Pierre. becomes  Pierremann  ;  Lenoir, 
Lenoirmann  ;  Paul,  Paullmann,  &c. ;  just  as  many 
a  tyro  in  the  musical  world  among  us  ends  his 
name  in  ti  and  tint,  without  having  a  drop  of 
Italian  blood  in  his  veins.  But  these  Germans  at 
Paris  can  hardly  be  classed  as  emigrants,  since 
most  of  them  are  young  unmarried  men,  who 
merely  go  to  France  to  accumulate,  in  the  least 
possible  time,  as  much  as  will  set  them  up  in  busi- 
ness at  home.  The  chief  emigration  to  America 
at  present  is  from  the  Upper  and  Middle  Rhine, 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  Wurtemburg,  the  two 
Hesses,  and  Bavaria.  In  Bavaria  especially,  whole 
village  communities  sell  their  property  for  what- 
ever they  can  get,  and  set  out,  with  their  clergy- 
man at  their  head.  "  It  is  a  lamentable  sight/' 
says  a  French  writer,  "  when  you  are  travelling 
in  the  spring  or  autumn  on  the  Strasburg  road,  to 
see  the  long  files  of  carts  that  meet  you  every  mile, 
carrying  the  whole  property  of  the  poor  wretches, 
who  are  about  to  cross  the  Atlantic  on  the  faith  of 
a  lying  prospectus.  There  they  go  slowly  along  ; 
their  miserable  tumbrils — drawn  by  such  starved, 
drooping  beasts,  that  your  only  wonder  is,  how  they 
can  possibly  hope  to  reach  Havre  alive — piled  with 
the  scanty  boxes  containing  their  few  effects,  and 
on  the  top  of  all,  the  women  and  children,  the  sick 
and  bedridden,  and  all  who  are  too  exhausted  with 
the  journey  to  walk.  One  might  take  it  for  a  con- 
voy of  wounded,  the  relics  of  a  battle-field,  but  for 
the  rows  of  little  white  heads  peeping  from  beneath 
the  ragged  hood."  These  are  the  emigrants  from 
Bavaria  and  the  Upper  Rhine,  who  have  no  sea- 
port nearer  than  Havre.  Those  from  the  north  of 
Germany,  who  are  comparatively  few  in  number, 
sail  mostly  from  Bremen.  The  number  of  these 
likewise  is  increasing.  From  1832  to  1835  in- 
clusive, 9000  embarked  every  year  from  Bre- 
men ;  from  1839  to  1842,  the  average  number  was 
13,000 ;  which  increased  to  19,000  in  the  year 
1844. 

Society  in  Germany  is  so  much  more  rudiment- 
ary than  in  England,  that  it  is  remarkable  to  see 
this  same  tendency  exhibiting  itself  in  the  two 
nations.  In  Germany  population  is  comparatively 
sparse,  in  Great  Britain  it  is  dense  ;  in  the  one 
there  is  great  wealth  and  profound  poverty,  in  the 
other  the  extremes  of  property  rarely  exist ;  the 
one  has  a  large  and  dominant  town  population,  the 
other  has  fewer  towns  in  proportion  than  any 
country  in  Europe ;  the  one  teems  with  political 
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THE  USB  OF  THE  CORSET. 


set  is  not  injurious,  bat  that  it  is  useful  t  Who  is 
not  aware  that  a  thousand  marvellous  qualities  are 
attributed  to  it?  It  supports  the  waist,  strength- 
ens the  body,  gives  grace  to  the  movements,  and, 
so  on !  As  to  its  inconveniences,  these  are  rarely 
alluded  to,  or  wholly  denied.  Far  more  than  this, 
if  the  shape  is  ungainly,  the  corset  will  rectify 
everything ;  and  it  even  cures  a  vicious  conforma- 
tion of  the  spine  and  chest !  No  sooner  are  the 
fatal  words,  "  She  is  all  one  side,"  pronounced  re- 
specting a  young  girl,  than  every  description  of 
corset  fit  for  the  reparation,  or  at  all  events  the  dis- 
guise of  the  evil,  is  sent  for ;  the  fact  being,  that 
these  corsets,  so  far  from  relieving  the  deformity, 
assist  and  augment  it,  by  compressing,  enfeebling, 
and  wasting  the  muscles.  No  matter ;  the  torture 
continues,  as  if  this  fact  were  not  known.  The 
patience  of  women  in  this  respect  is  worthy  of  ad- 
miration. Ask  any  of  them  if  she  is  not  too  tight, 
hut  never  will  she  allow  it,  however  extreme  her 
suffering. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  believed  that  this  in- 
strument of  torture  is  of  modern  invention.  More 
than  one  poet  of  antiquity  has  reproached  his  coun- 
trywomen with  its  employment.  The  Greek  ladies 
had  their  sefodosne,  and  the  Roman  matrons  their 
castula,  a  kind  of  small  tunic,  which  was  tightened 
around  the  waist.  According  to  Ovid,  (Fasti  iv. 
147,)  the  corset  would  seem  to  have  been  in  as 
great  request  among  the  Roman  girls  as  among 
our  own.  Yet  women  of  other  nations  reject  this 
article  of  dress  with  advantage.  Lady  W.  Mon- 
tagu observes,  that  nothing  can  be  more  admirable 
than  the  forms  of  the  Turkish  ladies,  who  regarded 
her  corset  as  a  machine  in  which  she  had  been  en- 
closed by  her  husband,  and  whence  she  could  not 
extricate  herself.  The  Spanish  women,  also,  so 
celebrated  for  the  elegant  contour  of  their  shapes, 
do  not  employ  the  corset.  It  was  only  during  the 
lifetime  of  Catharine  de  Medicis  that  the  custom 
of  wearing  the  tightened  corset  was  introduced  into 
France. 

Some  women  have  discontinued  this  article  of 
dress,  whether  from  fancy  or  necessity,  without 
sustaining  any  inconvenience.  It  is  the  long  habit 
of  wearing  it  which  deceives  most.  Without  it, 
they  do  not  seem  dressed — as  if  something  were 
wanting.  This  may  be  so  for  the  first  day  or  two 
of  the  experiment,  but  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  the 
loss  would  not  be  perceived ;  just  as  in  the  case  of 
a  ring  long  worn  on  the  finger,  or  any  other  object 
habitually  employed.  Many  young  women,  obliged 
to  renounce  this  strange  article  of  the  toilet,  have 
quickly  found  their  health  improve.  The  blood 
has  then  been  allowed  free  circulation,  the  lungs 
full  expansion ;  and  the  free  movements  permitted 
to  the  body  have  soon  reproduced  and  preserved 
that  fresh,  animated  complexion,  the  principal 
beauty  of  the  young,  but  which  they  so  rarely  pos- 
sess in  large  towns.  Surely  the  preservation  of 
health  is  of  more  consequence  than  the  retention 
of  these  pieces  of  whalebone !  If  a  young  woman, 
with  the  most  beautiful  form  and  richest  portion, 
does  not  possess  health,  adieu  to  happiness  and 
pleasure,  for  her  life  is  strewed  with  thorns.  Ex- 
emption from  suffering  is  almost  everything  in  our 
rapid  and  short  passage  through  life ;  but  to  suffer 
from  one's  own  fault,  because  we  have  desired  it 
— is  this  not  deserving  the  chastisement  which  we 
have  braved,  but  which  awaits  us  ? 

What  is  most  singular  is,  that  women  are  aware 
of  the  injuriousness  of  the  corset — they  instinctive- 
ly feel  that  its  action  is  an  unnatural  and  eminently 


hurtful  one.  Here  is  the  proof.  If,  by  accident, 
a  lady  falls  ill  in  a  crowded  assembly  of  any  kind, 
a  general  cry  is  raised  by  the  others,  "  Cut  her 
lace!"  This  is  done  instantly — the  compressing 
machine  is  opened,  air  rushes  into  the  lungs,  the 
victim  breathes,  and  recovers;  which,  however, 
will  not  prevent  her  recommencing  the  next  day ; 
so  inexorable  and  powerful  is  this  malicious  demon 
— fashion. 

I  am  aware  that,  in  appreciating  on  the  one 
hand  these  inconveniences  of  the  corset,  and  on  ihe 
other  wishing  to  sacrifice  to  custom,  you  will  ask 
me  if  there  is  not  some  form  of  this  machine  less 
dangerous  than  another.  It  is  true  that  the  form 
and  size  exert  much  influence  on  the  results  and 
effects  which  are  produced ;  so  that  large,  strongly- 
whaleboned  or  busked,  stiff,  inelastic  corsets— <ui- 
rasse-corsets — are  more  hurtful  than  small  ones; 
but  the  degree  of  constriction  exerted  is  the  one 
simple  and  essential  measure  of  the  degree  of  mis- 
chief occasioned.  In  fact,  the  varieties  of  form 
are  of  little  consequence.  A  corset  which  is  ex- 
actly adapted  to  the  body,  without  exerting  too 
much  constriction  or  compression,  without  imped- 
ing development  of  the  growth,  or  producing  any 
ill  effect,  does  not  exist;  and  this  philosopher's 
stone  of  a  model  corset  will  never  be  discovered, 
whatever  pains  be  taken.  It  is  impossible  to  mould 
the  form  of  a  nymph  in  an  apparatus  of  iron.  An 
evident  proof  that  these  machines  are  hurtful,  is 
derived  from  the  fact,  that  the  endeavor  is  constant- 
ly made  to  render  them  as  little  fatiguing  as  possi- 
ble. The  material  has  been  varied :  they  hare 
been  constructed  in  caoutchouc,  and  transformed 
into  light  apparatus  permeable  to  air ;  and  some  are 
capable  of  instantaneous  unlacing.  But  all  this  is 
useless.  The  grand  hygeianic  problem  of  a  corset 
without  danger,  will  probably  forever  remain  un- 
solved. In  all  there  is  this  dilemma — either  the 
corset  is  worn  loose,  and  then  where  is  its  utility  1 
or  it  exerts  compression,  and  is  then  dangerous. 
Whenever  I  see  these  perfidious  instruments  of 
torture  exposed  for  sale,  I  cannot  avoid  shuddering 
at  thinking  of  all  the  evils  enclosed  within  their 
elegant  contours.  I  can  believe  that  you  intend 
your  daughter's  corset  shall  be  of  a  proper  form 
and  size,  and  not  worn  injuriously  tight.  But  ob- 
serve, that  besides  engendering  a  dangerous  habit, 
the  exact  point  of  constriction  is  difficult  to  seize. 
Between  the  little  and  the  too  much  there  is  a 
mathematical  line  difficult  to  be  constantly  fol- 
lowed. And  then  experience  teaches  us  that  wo- 
men, and  even  girls,  have  a  mischievous  tendency 
to  tighten  themselves  more  and  more,  and  espe- 
cially if  threatened  with  becoming  somewhat 
stout. 

It  is  a  very  unfortunate  circumstance,  that  the 
inconveniences  and  diseases— the  certain  conse- 
quences of  the  abuse  of  the  corset — are  never  im- 
mediate ;  they  are  long  engendering  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  organs  so  constantly  pressed  upon 
and  crushed.     The  corset  does  not  kill  suddenly, 
like  arsenic ;  therefore  it  is  harmless !    Can  there 
be  a  more  dangerous  or  murderous  syllogism! 
When  the  physician,  who,  from  long  experience, 
foresees  the  mischief  that  will  arrive,  and  informs 
a  woman  how  injurious  is  this  lacing  and  girthina 
herself  in,  she  smiles,  declares  that  he  is  mistaken 
for  she  is  not  tight,  and  that  habit  has  rendered  her 
capable  of  supporting  all.     She  has  resisted  the 
effects,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.    Her  health  is 
good;  why  should  she  change  her  plans?    She 
does  not  reflect  that  this  condition  of  pressors  is  i* 
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direct  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  The  most 
oohle  organs  are  deprived  of  the  play  and  develop- 
ment essential  to  their  functions.  Even  the  very 
bones  of  the  trunk  and  chest  suffer  under  this  per- 
nicious influence.  To  convince  yourself  of  this, 
hare  the  courage  to  examine  a  skeleton,  the  solid 
framework  of  oar  fragile  organization .  On  the 
ooe  hand,  yon  see  the  spine—the  solid  yet  mobile 
support  of  the  whole  animal  structure.  A  multi- 
tude of  nerves  escape  from  its  lateral  openings, 
jiving  life  to  the  internal  organs,  and  establishing 
relations  with  the  brain.  This  spina]  col  am  n  is 
covered  externally  on  each  side  by  bundles  of 
ifliscles — the  moving  power.  Now,  I  ask  you 
whether  a  corset,  worn  habitually  tight,  must  not 
Dierfere  with,  and  prevent  the  action  of,  these 
auscles  and  those  of  the  shoulders?  On  the  other 
band,  observe  that  the  ribs,  forming  a  kind  of  bony 
and  movable  cage,  represent  a  cone,  having  its 
ipei  above,  and  its  base  below.  Well,  the  corset 
acts  in  a  totally  opposite  direction.  It  compresses 
aad  binds  in  this  base,  whose  expansion  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  play  of  the  lungs  and  the  act  of 
respiration.  Can  there  exist  a  worse  or  more  fatal 
practice  *  We  laugh  at  the  Chinese  ladies;  but 
the  deformed  and  squeezed-up  state  of  their  feet 
does  not  at  least  affect  the  general  health.  A 
mother  protects  her  daughter  from  the  effects  of 
the  slightest  draughts  of  air,  from  the  least  damp, 
from  the  rays  of  a  burning  sun,  and  yet  exposes 
her  to  the  dangerous  compression  of  a  large  OOr- 
teL 

Although  all  portions  of  the  body  suffer,  and 
tend  to  morbid  changes,  when  submitted  to  great 
lad  more  or  less  prolonged  pressure,  there  are 
use  organs  which  seem  especially  destined  to  en- 
dare  these  evils.  Among  these  are  the  lungs  and 
heart  It  is  through  their  agency  that  respiration 
in)  circulation  are  accomplished.  They  are,  so  to 
ipeak,  the  very  roots  of  life.  Now,  I  ask,  what 
most  take  place  when  the  cavity  containing  them 
a  narrowed,  and  when  the  extent  of  their  action  is 
iinitad  by  the  tyrannical  exigencies  of  the  corset? 
The  diseases  which  result  are  numerous,  always 
ttrioua,  and  so  much  the  more  incurable,  as  they 
proceed  from  a  predisposition  become  constitution- 
al. If  you  were  aware  of  the  fine  texture,  the 
delicate  network  of  the  lungs,  the  sensibility  of 
these  precious  organs,  the  abundance  of  blood 
»bich  penetrates  their  innermost  recesses,  there  to 
become  revived,  you  would  only  be  astonished  that 
these  diseases  were  not  more  frequent  still.  And 
jet,  will  it  be  believed  that  women,  having  the 
(heat  thus  compressed  and  narrowed,  will  read 
*tad,  or  engage  in  singing  and  declamation? 
Prom  the  most  straitened  organ  the  highest  amount 
of  action  is  demanded ! 

But  the  chest  is  not  the  only  organ  exposed  to 
this  severe  compression  of  the  corset.  The  liver, 
pitted  immediately  below  the  ribs  at  the  very  point 
where  constriction  is  greatest,  equally  suffers. 
Hence  results  pain  in  the  side,  indigestion,  and 
leases  of  the  organ,  with  chronic  jaundice.  The 
tomaeh  itself,  compressed  by  the  bone  of  the  eor- 
*t,  does  not  enjoy  its  natural  vigor  and  extensible 
jt?.  Hence  distaste  for  food,  painfol  digestion, 
sn?nor,  pallid  or  pimpled  countenance,  &c. 
^wnmenng,  a  celebrated  German  physician,  found 
a  stomach  nearly  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  ex- 
**«Te  and  long-continued  pressure  of  a  steel-busk. 
1  know  well  that  few  women  would  submit  to  such 
*nuo;  but  some  there  are  whom  no  rein  or  pro- 
tean restrain. 


It  is  for  balls,  parties,  theatres,  &c,  that  inter- 
minable preparations  for  the  toilet  are  especially 
made,  and  that  the  most  destructive  conspiracy 
against  health  is  contrived.  The  lady  of  elegant 
form  who  repairs  to  these,  is  girt  in  every  possible 
manner.  Her  shoes  are  as  small  and  narrow  as 
possible;  the  entire  body  surrounded  by  a  large 
and  strong  corset  mercilessly  laced  ;  the  clasps  of 
her  dress  maintain  the  ground  already  gained ;  and 
her  girdle  exercises  no  less  constriction.  We  need 
not  mention  bracelets,  necklaces,  &c,  which  nev- 
ertheless exert  injurious  pressure  upon  the  neck 
and  arms ;  so  that  every  part  of  the  body  is  encir- 
cled with  more  or  less  tight  ligatures.  Thus  fet- 
tered and  bound  up,  she  repairs  to  the  place  of 
assembly,  where  the  air  is  contaminated  by  a  crowd- 
ed company,  while  the  mirrors  are  tamiBhed,  and 
the  candles  melt,  in  a  temperature  equal  to  that  of 
Senegal.  Nevertheless,  she  will  remain  here  for 
five  or  six  hours,  perhaps  dancing,  or  singing  in  a 
more  or  less  loud  voice.  It  is  not  until  she  has  re- 
turned home,  and  removed  the  instruments  of  tor- 
ture, that  she  can  breathe.  By  a  miracle  of  nature 
she  has  not  succumbed  to  efforts  which  the  most 
robust  man  could  not  support  for  an  hour.  And 
yet  this  is  the  feebler  sex  ! 


Prom  Sharpe'a  Magazine.' 
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The  stranger  who  visits  Lyons  and  becomes 
quainted  with  the  manufactories  of  that  great  mer- 
cantile city  of  France,  is  struck  by  the  contrast 
that  he  sees  there,  between  the  luxurious  furniture 
prepared  for  the  dwellings  of  the  great,  and  the 
poverty  of  those  employed  in  its  production. 

The  silk  weaver  may  generally  be  known  by  his 
pallid  complexion,  his  narrow  chest,  and  his  ema- 
ciated limbs,  which  are  the  natural  results  of  ex- 
cessive labor  and  insufficient  nourishment;  but, 
thirty  years  ago,  these,  his  melancholy  character- 
istics, were  far  more  remarkable  than  they  are 
now.  Lyons  and  its  suburbs  contain  at  least  nine- 
ty thousand  artisans,  who  work  from  four  in  the 
morning  till  nine  at  night,  crowded  into  lar^e  fac- 
tories that  resemble  bee-hives  with  their  tiers  of 
cells.  They  are  full  of  windows,  each  of  which 
lights  a  machine,  and,  till  within  the  period  we 
have  mentioned,  these  machines,  used  for  brocaded 
silks,  were  complicated  and  difficult  to  manage, 
loaded  as  they  were  with  numberless  cords  and 
pedals  by  which  the  body  was  forced  into  the  most 
distorted  and  unnatural  attitudes.  The  weaver 
was  mounted  on  a  high  stool,  and  directed  the 
thread  of  the  chain,  and  formed  the  pattern,  by 
striking  out  his  legs  from  right  to  left ;  but,  be- 
sides his  part  of  the  work,  one  or  two  others  were 
necessary  to  guide  the  cords  and  pedals ;  and  these 
were  usually  young  women  or  children,  who  were 
obliged  to  preserve  the  same  painful  attitudes 
through  the  whole  day,  and  they  frequently  be- 
came deformed  for  life,  and  more  often  still  they 
were  hurried  to  the  grave.  Many,  who  witnessed 
so  much  misery,  longed  earnestly  for  such  a  revo- 
lution in  the  state  of  mechanical:  science,  as  should 
free  the  children  from  work  to  which  their  own 
heahh  and  the  moral  feeling  of  their  parents  were 
alike  yearly  sacrificed ;  but  amongst  all  who  pitied 
their  sufferings,  who  had  the  power  to  relieve 
them  ?  The  honor  of  accomplishing  this  task  was 
reserved  for  Jacquard,  an  unpretending  artisan,  the 
genius  of  the  loom,  the  child1  of  the  people.  Flor- 
ence and  Venice,  with  all  their  boasted  improve- 
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merits,  acknowledged  the  superior  skill  of  the  poor 
working  man,  and  bowed  down  their  industrial 
banners  at  his  feet. 

Joseph  Marie  Jacquard  was  born  at  Lyons  on  the 
7th  of  July,  1752 ;  his  father  was  a  master  weaver 
of  gold  and  silken  tissues,  his  mother  was  a  pat- 
tern-reader, another  branch  of  the  same  trade ;  as 
for  himself,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookbinder, 
and  proved  a  clever  and  tasteful  workman.  At  the 
end  of  some  years  he  married,  and,  having  inherit- 
ed a  small  house  from  his  parents,  he  established 
himself  as  a  straw  bonnet  manufacturer,  and  was 
succeeding  very  well,  when  the  French  revolution 
broke  out,  and  brought  his  prosperity  to  a  close. 
In  1793,  during  the  memorable  siege  which  Lyons 
so  nobly  sustained  against  the  republican  armies, 
his  house  was  burned  to  the  ground,  and,  when  the 
savage  proconsuls  came  with  orders  from  the  con- 
vention to  decimate  the  inhabitants  whom  the  bru- 
tal soldiery  had  spared,  Jacquard's  name  was  on 
the  proscrined  list,  and  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
leave  his  native  country.  He  owed  his  Bafety  to  a 
son  he  had  in  the  ranks  of  the  republican  army. 
This  young  man,  listening  only  to  the  dictates  of 
filial  piety,  dressed  his  father  in  uniform,  inscribed 
his  name  on  the  list  of  the  battalion  of  volunteers 
to  which  he  himself  belonged,  and,  placing  a  mus- 
ket in  his  hand,  marched  with  him  to  the  French 
frontier.  They  reached  the  borders  of  the  Rhine 
together,  but  there  Jacquard  had  the  great  misfor- 
tune to  lose  his  beloved  son,  who  fell  by  his  side, 
struck  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  soon  afterwards  ex- 
pired in  his  arms.  When  France  was  restored  to 
some  degree  of  order  and  tranquillity,  Jacquard, 
wearied  with  his  military  profession,  for  which  his 
advancing  age  began  to  unfit  him,  was  desirous  to 
return  to  his  former  quiet  life ;  he  had  found  pro- 
tectors amongst  the  very  men  by  whom  he  had 
been  proscribed ;  and  he  now  established  himself 
once  more  at  Lyons,  and  gave  tip  his  time  to  the 
study  of  mechanics :  a  strong  inclination  led  him 
forward  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  circum- 
stances developed  still  further  his  natural  genius. 

The  peace  of  Amiens  had  reestablished  commu- 
nications for  a  short  time  between  England  and 
France,  and  during  this  season  an  English  news- 
paper happened  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Jacquard ; 
he  read  there  the  announcement  of  a  prize  that  was 
to  be  bestowed  by  the  Royal  Society  in  London  for 
the  construction  of  a  machine  for  making  fishing 
nets,  and  also  for  the  nettings  used  on  board  ship. 
From  that  moment  he  became  conscious  of  his  vo- 
cation, and  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  fulfil  the 
required  conditions.  After  groping  long  in  the 
dark,  he  discovered  the  secret  of  the  machine ;  but 
the  satisfaction  he  derived  from  his  success  was  the 
only  reward  he  chose  to  receive ;  the  difficulty  once 
overcome,  he  thought  no  more  about  it,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  giving  a  piece  of  the  net  he 
had  woven  to  one  of  his  friends.  This  friend, 
however,  showed  it  as  a  curiosity  to  several  per* 
sons,  and  it  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  until  it 
was  sent  at  last  to  Paris  by  the  Lyonnese  authori- 
ties. 

Jacquard  had  long  forgotten  his  invention,  when, 
one  day,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  was  summoned 
before  the  prefect  of  Lyons,  who  asked  him  wheth- 
er he  had  not  turned  his  attention  to  the  manu- 
facture of  nets  on  mechanical  principles.  Jacquard 
did  not  remember  the  circumstance  to  which  the 
magistrate  alluded,  till  the  identical  piece  of  net 
was  produced  that  he  had  given  to  his  friend. 
The  prefect  then  desired  to  see  the  machine  on 


which  it  had  been  made.  Jacquard  asked  for  three 
weeks  wherein  to  repair  and  complete  his  appara- 
tus, which  then  lay  neglected  in  a  corner  of  his 
dwelling ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  carried  it  in 
the  prefect,  who  was  able  himself  to  count  the 
number  of  meshes,  to  strike  the  bar  with  his 
foot,  and  to  continue  the  web  that  was  already 
begun. 

When  he  had  recovered  from  his  astonishment, 
he  dismissed  Jacquard,  assuring  him  that  his  name 
would  soon  become  known.  The  machine  was 
sent  off  to  Paris,  and  presently  an  order  arrived 
that  Jacquard  himself  should  be  sent  after  it.  This 
order  was  so  peremptory  that  the  authorities  of  the 
town,  mistaking  its  real  import,  laid  hold  of  the 
honest  artizan  as  a  conspirator,  and  treated  him 
accordingly ;  without  allowing  him  time  to  go 
home  and  make  preparations  for  his  journey,  he 
was  horried  into  a  post-chaise  and  conveyed  rapidly 
to  Paris,  under  the  escort  of  a  gendarme.  Jacquard 
had  never  seen  the  great  capital.  On  his  arrival, 
he  was  taken  to  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Me- 
tiers, and  the  first  persons  he  saw  there  were  Bo- 
naparte, and  his  minister,  Carnot ;  the  latter,  ad- 
dressing him  with  the  blunt  severity  which  was 
natural  to  him,  exclaimed,  "  Is  it  you,  then,  who 
pretend  to  do  what  with  Heaven  is  impossible, 
make  a  slip  knot  upon  a  tight  thread  V9  • 

Jacquard,  abashed  by  the  presence  of  the  master 
of  half  Europe,  and  still  more  so  by  the  manner  of  his 
minister,  only  answered  by  setting  his  machine  to 
work,  and  soon  showed  the  possibility  of  what  they 
had  thought  incredible.  In  this  strange  way  was 
Jacquard's  first  essay  made  known.  Napoleon, 
who  knew  how  to  appreciate  genius  wherever  be 
found  it,  encouraged  him,  and  promised  him  his 
protection ;  and  in  a  few  days  after  this  interview, 
he  was  regularly  installed  at  the  Conservatoire  des 
Arts  et  Metiers. 

Jacquard's  joy  may  well  be  imagined  when  he 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  wonders  of  art,  and 
enabled  to  pierce  through  the  arcana  of  mechanical 
science,  which,  hitherto,  for  want  of  books  and  of 
education,  he  had  had  no  means  of  doing;  he  had 
now  the  experience  of  others  to  stand  upon,  and  the 
keys  of  knowledge  were  in  his  hands  for  fresh  ex- 
periments. He  soon  set  to  work,  by  order  of  gov- 
ernment, upon  machinery  which  was  to  produce 
brocaded  silk,  at  less  cost,  and  more  easily,  than 
any  then  known ;  he  combined  two  principles 
which  were  due,  the  one  to  the  celebrated  Vaooan- 
son,  and  the  other  to  Tabon,  the  engineer,  and  suc- 
ceeded beyond  all  expectation. 

This  famous  machine,  which  was  destined  to  im- 
mortalise the  name  of  its  inventor,  appeared  at  the 
Exposition  at  Paris,  in  1801.  The  first  consul, 
perceiving  at  once  the  advantageous  change  which 
it  was  about  to  produce  in  the  state  of  French  in- 
dustry, rewarded  this  admirable  discovery  by  a 
pension  of  6,000  francs.  The  jury,  however, 
whose  province  it  was  to  judge  of  the  utility  of  all 
such  inventions,  showed  themselves  less  clear- 
sighted, and  awarded  only  a  bronxe  medal  to  Jac- 
quard, "  the  inventor,"  (said  the  report)  "  of  a  ma- 
chine by  means  of  which  one  workman  the  less 
would  be  required  in  the  fabrication  of  brocaded  tis- 


sues. 


if 


Less  wonder  will  be  excited  by  this  verdict  of 
the  Parisian  jury,  when  we  further  relate,  that  at 

*  "Un  noeud  avec  un  fil  tendu."  This  machinery  b« 
of  late  years  been  applied  to  laoe,  and  Nottine>ira  ome* 
to  it  the  chief  successes  of  its  trade. 
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Lyons,  the  whole  face  of  whose  commerce  was  to 
be  entirely  altered  by  Jacquard's  discovery,  no 
eratuude  and  no  admiration  were  called  forth  by  it. 
H*  returned  there  with  his  machine,  and  found 
himself,  like  Galileo  of  old,  overwhelmed  with  sus- 
picion and  obloquy.  He,  the  man  of  the  people, 
the  child  of  the  loom,  was  portrayed  in  the  darkest 
crilore  to  the  ignorant  and  passionate  multitude  as 
their  inveterate  foe  ;  one  who,  for  his  own  ambi- 
tious and  selfish  purposes,  was  about  to  ruin  their 
raft,  and  to  increase  the  distress  of  their  fami- 
lies. 

From  all  parts  of  the  district  furious  mobs  assem- 
bled against  him,  and  his  life  was  three  times  in 
imminent  danger ;  this  blind  hatred  rose  at  last  to 
yjch  a  height  that  the  Lyonnese  authorities  gave 
way  before  the  storm ;  and  the  new  machine  was 
broken  to  pieces  by  their  orders,  in  the  great  square 
of  the  town,  while  the  people  loudly  applauded  the 
ridiculous  scene  enacted  before  them.— "  The  iron" 
(to  use  Jacquard's  own  words)  "  was  sold  as  old 
iron— the  wood,  for  fuel." 

h  was  not  till  France  began  to  feel  the  fatal  ef- 
fects of  foreign  rivalry,  that  the  silk-weavers  of 
Lyons  regretted  the  narrow  prejudices  which  had 
prevented  their  reaping  the  benefit  themselves  of 
JKQuard's  discovery ;  they  then  perceived  that 
they  had  destroyed  the  machine  which  would  have 
spued  their  labor,  and  infinitely  multiplied  their  re- 
Mttices.  In  the  mean  time  a  few  more  enlightened 
tauufacturers,  among  whom  were  Depouilly  and 
Scatrracr,  having  adopted  the  machinery  of  Jac- 
'jurd,  had  so  abundantly  profited  by  it,  that  its 
ame  spread  rapidly  through  Switzerland,  Germa- 
ny, Italy,  and  America,  where  a  new  opening  to 
akstry,  and  a  fresh  means  of  increasing  wealth, 
•ere  joyfully  hailed. 

Manchester,  essentially  a  manufacturing  city  re- 
cened  the  Jaoquard  machinery,  in  1813,  with  popu- 
lar enthusiasm  ;  and  the  name  once  denounced  in 
every  factory  is  now  honored  throughout  Europe. 
B?  slow  degrees  did  this  reward  reach  Jacquard ; 
Of  had  it,  after  a  twenty  years'  struggle  against 
trance,  envy,  and  selfishness ;  and  all  that  time 
he  knew  that  he  had  succeeded,  that  he  had  ere- 
ited  a  mighty  agent  for  the  prosperity  of  his  native 
ttuntry,  and  that  a  day  would  surely  come  in  which 
be  should  see  it  at  work.  He  was  gifted  with  per- 
*«eranoe  and  rectitude  of  purpose  in  proportion  to 
to  genius ;  his  disinterestedness  was  such,  that  he 
vould  take  out  no  patent  to  appropriate  the  bene- 
fit of  his  discoveries,  and  he  constantly  refused  the 
angnificent  offers  made  to  him  by  foreigners ;  sim- 
pif  but  firmly  he  refused  to  devote  to  them  the  ser- 
*i&3  he  believed  were  due  to  France,  and  waited 
aiiently  till  she  Bhould  be  ready  to  receive  them  at 
a»  hands.  We  have  seen  the  humble  mention 
aide  of  him  with  the  bronze  medal  he  obtained  in 
Iftl ;  it  was  not  till  1819  that  a  better  informed 
jar?  proclaimed  the  superiority  of  his  machinery 
over  the  costly  and  unhealthy  processes  which  it 
*v  intended  to  replace,  and  awarded  to  him  the 
star  medal :  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
completed  this  national  recompense. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  Jacquard,  having 
*»t  his  wife,  who  had  been  a  sharer  in  all  his  anx- 
Hies,  and  for  whom  he  had  the  strongest  affection, 
retired  to  the  pretty  village  of  Oullins,  about  three 
auta  from  Lyons,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  a  small 
b"»e,  the  use  of  which  had  been  left  to  him  by 
*iB,  for  his  life.  There  he  received  the  visits  of 
°»oy  illustrious  travellers ;  statesmen,  and  men  of 


letters  came  to  converse  with  him,  and  to  wonder 
that  a  man,  whose  reputation  was  European, 
should  be  found  spending  his  old  age  in  solitude, 
and  dividing  his  time  between  religious  duties  and 
the  cultivation  of  a  small  garden.  He  died  on  the 
7th  of  August,  1834 ;  he  never  saw  his  great  in- 
vention appreciated  in  his  native  city,  and  yet  he 
had  lived  long  in  hope,  and  in  his  latter  days  in 
perfect  peace ;  his  work  was  done,  and  at  eighty- 
four 

"  The  weary  springs  of  life  stood  still  at  last." 

The  morning  after  Jacquard's  death,  a  few 
friends,  and  a  very  small  number  of  admirers,  ac- 
companied his  remains  to  the  cemetery  of  Oullins, 
and  buried  him  by  the  side  of  Thomas,  the  acade- 
mician ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  consecrated  a 
marble  slab  in  their  church  to  his  memory,  which 
mentions  simply  and  modestly  his  pure  life  and  his 
industry. 

In  his  lifetime,  like  most  other  great  men,  Jac- 
quard found  little  but  persecution,  neglect,  and 
indifference,  in  his  own  country ;  it  was  only  after 
his  death  that  he  was  really  known,  and  his  memo- 
ry duly  honored.  The  municipal  authorities  at 
Lyons  opened  a  subscription  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  statue  of  the  celebrated  mechanic,  and, 
while  the  city  owed  chiefly  to  him  its  yearly  in- 
creasing wealth,  it  was  long  before  many  thousand 
francs  were  collected.  The  statue  of  Jacquard, 
from  the  chisel  of  Foyatier,  was  raised  at  last  on 
the  16th  of  August,  1840,  in  "  la  place  Sathony," 
where  had  been  placed  already  the  bust  of  the 
Abbe*  Rozier,  another  benefactor  to  the  city  of 
Lyons. 

It  is  refreshing,  in  the  midst  of  the  feverish  strife 
of  mere  opinion,  to  turn  to  the  example  of  Jac- 
quard. Humble  and  prosaic  as  his  life  may  at  first 
sight  appear,  he  stood  alone  with  his  genius,  sur- 
rounded by  ignorance  and  tumult,  waiting  patiently 
until  his  discovery  should  be  permitted  to  produce 
the  great  results  in  commerce  which  it  could  not 
fail  of  effecting  when  once  it  was  fairly  tried. 
While  doubtless  a  thousand  voices  were  raised  to 
procure  a  hearing  for  fresh  schemes  and  new  doc- 
trines in  science,  he  expected  silently* the  hour  in 
which  his  knowledge  should  be  most  usefully  em- 
ployed for  the  benefit  of  his  country.  Jacquard  and 
his  machine  were  alike  realities,  and  the  world  has 
now  acknowledged  them  as  such. 


From  the  N.  Y.  Commercial  Adrartlasr. 
THE    CONDITION  OF   ENGLAND. 

In  employing  this  term,  now  one  of  frequent  re- 
currence in  the  parliamentary  debates,  we  do  not 
mean  either  the  physical,  the  social,  or  the  political 
condition  of  the  country  as  existing  at  the  present 
moment,  but  rather  its  condition  in  the  three  par- 
ticulars specified,  and  with  more  especial  reference 
to  the  future.  For  we  conceive  the  British  islands, 
or  at  least  that  portion  of  them  known  specifically 
as  England,  to  be  now  in  a  state  of  change  and 
progress,  the  issue  of  which  cannot  be  anticipated 
without  a  strong  and  lively  interest.  In  fact,  we 
know  of  no  more  interesting  subject  for  contempla- 
tion than  the  probable  course  of  events  in  that  great 
country,  among  that  remarkable  people,  in  the  next 
twenty  years. 

We  believe  that  a  revolution  is  going  forward 
there ;  a  revolution,  vast,  radical,  thorough,  and 
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invested  with  every  attribute  entitled  to  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  mankind  ;  for  it  is  a  revolution 
founded  on  and  carried  forward  by  an  intellectual 
movement  solely,  unaided  and  untarnished  by  any 
employment  of  force  whatever — unless,  indeed,  we 
except  that  very  potent  instrument  in  human  af- 
fairs, the  force  of  circumstancos.  It  is  a  revolution 
originating  in  better  and  truer  views  of  human 
rights  and  the  purposes  of  human  existence ;  views 
which  have  long  been  held  by  individuals  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  which  have  often  been  enunci- 
ated with  more  or  less  of  force  and  distinctness 
through  the  press,  but  which  are  now  only  begin- 
ning to  make  themselves  known,  and  felt,  and  ac- 
knowledged, through  all  gradations  of  society,  and, 
what  is  more,  are  beginning  to  adapt  themselves  to 
great  and  powerful  interests,  through  whose  coop- 
eration they  must  inevitably  succeed  in  working 
out  their  legitimate  effect. 

And  here  we  may  incidentally  remark  that  Eng- 
land is  not  alone  in  this  matter.  The  movement 
now  working  in  her  bosom  is  seen  and  felt  also 
throughout  the  continent  of  Europe.  We  see 
its  operation  in  the  tardy  and    fearful,  yet  still 

? regressive,  constitutional  manifestations  of  the 
Russian  monarch ;  in  the  predominance  at  which 
productive  industry  is  arriving  in  France ;  in  the 
general  stir  of  thought  and  opinion,  quiet  and  mod- 
erate though  it  be,  throughout  all  Germany ;  even 
in  the  successful  efforts  of  the  Russian  autocrat  to 
liberate  the  people  of  his  vast  empire  from  their 
subjection  to  the  nobles ;  and  most  conspicuously 
and  remarkably  in  the  liberal  course  of  policy  and 
government  adopted  by  the  new  ruler  of  the  papal 
empire — a  course  so  unexpected  and  unexampled 
that  we  may  almost  venture  to  call  it  provide n- 
tial. 

But  the  "  condition  of  England1'  is  the  subject 
with  which  we  have  to  do,  and  this  will  demand 
more  space  than  we  can  afford  in  a  single  article. 
The  idea  which  we  wish  to  present  is  briefly  and 
forcibly  expressed  in  a  single  phrase,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  a  writer  in  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer— "  Man  has  been  made  too  cheap  in  Eng- 
land." This  is  as  true  as  it  is  expressive.  Man 
has  been  made  too  cheap ;  and  the  principle  of  the 
revolution,  which  we  have  asserted  to  be  in  progress 
there,  is,  that  a  truer  estimate  is  beginning  to  be 
placed  upon  the  value  of  man. 

The  depreciation  of  this  value  has  its  origin  so 
far  back  as  the  times  in  which  the  feudal  system 
prevailed.  Under  it,  and  especially  under  its  ad- 
ministration by  the  Norman  conquerors,  the  mass 
of  the  people — the  serfs  or  villeins — were  in  fact 
slaves  to  their  feudal  lords ;  the  little  estimation  in 
which  they  were  held  is  made  familiar  to  us  by  the 
chronicles  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  those 
old  times,  and  by  the  works  of  fiction — true  in  their 
representation  of  manners,  though  fictitious  as  nar- 
ratives— for  which  those  chronicles  have  furnished 
the  material,  as  for  instance  the  Ivanhoe  of  Walter 
Scott.  We  see  there  that  the  serf  or  bondman  oc- 
cupied, in  the  estimation  of  his  lord,  a  place  no 
higher  than  that  assigned  to  the  swine  and  cattle 
of  which  he  was  the  keeper.  The  value  of  the 
human  animal  was  just  that  which  eotild  be  assigned 
to  him  as  a  laborer  in  the  field  for  the  benefit  of 
his  lord,  or  as  a  man-at-arms  to  kill  or  be  killed  in 
his  lord's  battles.  Man  was  very  cheap  in  those 
days. 

In  the  progress  of  ages  the  feudal  system  passed 


away ;  England  became  a  great  commercial  nation, 
and  then  another  cause  appeared  to  keep  down  the 
price  of  man.  It  became  the  interest  of  capital  to 
reduce  the  price  of  all  commercial  fabrics;  and  it 
so  happened  that  the  tenure  of  land,  cooperating 
with  the  vices  of  the  parliamentary  representation, 
enabled  capital  to  control  the  price  of  human  labor, 
and  sacrifice  it  to  the  necessity  of  making  cheap 
cottons,  woollens  and  cutlery.  For  the  sake  of 
producing  these  at  the  cheapest  rates  man  was 
made  cheap  also;  that  is,  the  physical  condition 
of  the  laboring  man  was  ground  down  to  the 
very  lowest  point  at  which  existence  can  be  sus- 
tained. 

His  moral  and  intellectual  condition  was  of  course 
affected  in  a  corresponding  ratio ;  for  the  man  who 
is  held  at  a  cheap  rate  by  those  who  control  his 
means  of  living,  necessarily  holds  himself  at  a  cheap 
rate,  and  does  indeed  become  of  minimum  value, 
for  want  of  time  and  means  and  opportunity  to 
work  out  the  true  aim  and  purpose  of  his  being.  It 
is  notorious,  and  has  often  been  said,  that  the  Eng- 
lish operative  of  the  present  day  occupies  a  station 
very  little  if  at  all  higher,  as  man,  than  that  which 
was  held  by  his  ancestor  under  the  sway  of  the 
Norman  noble. 

Now  the  first  great  step  has  been  taken  toward 
effecting  a  complete  change  in  this  condition  of  the 
Englishman.  The  abolition  of  the  corn  laws— 
which  were  a  relic  of  the  feudal  system — has  se- 
cured an  improvement  in  his  physical  condition. 
It  has  put  a  higher  value  upon  him.  Farther  im- 
provements will  follow  of  necessity,  for  revolu- 
tions of  this  kind  never  go  backward.  And  with 
improvement  of  his  physical  condition  will  of  ne- 
cessity come  improvement  of  his  moral  and  intel- 
lectual ;  that  is,  a  still  greater  enhancement  of  his 
value. 

The  time  will  come,  and  we  entertain  no  doubt 
that  it  will  come  soon,  when  he  will  no  longer  be 
sacrificed  to  cheapness  of  manufacture.  A  true 
estimate  of  his  value,  not  only  as  producer,  but  as 
consumer  also,  will  prevail ;  he  will  be  too  costly 
for  destruction,  whether  by  musket-ball,  or  coal- 
mine, or  factory  toil.  The  shrewd  remark  of  the 
Bristol  Quaker  is  in  the  hearts  and  minds,  now,  of 
the  English  people  at  large,  and  of  their  law-makers 
and  rulers,  though  when  uttered  it  was  only 
laughed  at  as  an  odd  saying.  It  was  at  the  time 
of  the  Bristol  riots.  The  Quaker's  partner  in  busi- 
ness belonged  to  a  yeomanry  corps  which  was  or- 
dered out  to  put  down  the  rioters.  "  John,"  said 
the  Friend,  while  his  partner  was  donning  his  regi- 
mentals, "John,  take  care  thee  doesn't  cut  down 
any  of  our  customers . ' ' 

There  is  a  world  of  significance  in  that  saying ; 
and  we  leave  our  readers  to  meditate  upon  it,  if 
they  choose,  until  we  find  time  to  continue  this  ar- 
ticle. 


True  Humility.— If  we  can  forbear  thinking 
proudly  of  ourselves,  and  that  it  is  only  God's 
goodness  if  we  exceed  other  men  in  anything ;  if 
we  heartily  desire  to  do  all  the  good  we  can  to 
others ;  if  we  do  cheerfully  submit  to  any  afnV- 
tion,  as  that  which  we  think  best  for  us,  because 
God  has  laid  it  upon  us ;  and  receive  any  blessincs 
He  vonchsafes  to  confer  upon  us,  as  Hie  own  boun- 
ty, and  very  much  above  our  merit ;  He  will  bless 
this  temper  of  ours  into  that  humility  which  he  ex- 
pects and  accepts. — Lord  Clarendon. 


TB.UTH8  AND  FICTIONS  OF   THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 
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From  the  Church  of  England  Quarterly  Eoritw. 

Tnuks  and  Fictions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
Mgrckant  and  the  Friar.  By  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
csavs,  K.  H.    London :  Parker. 

The  "  past"  is  a  word  fraught  with  deep  mean- 
ing and  interest :  to  the  imaginative  it  suggests  in- 
numerable visions  of  varied  forms ;  to  the  reflective, 
lessons  of  wisdom  and  materials  for  fecund  thought ; 
whilst,  forming,  as  it  does  in  that  which  it  recalls, 
bat  one  link  in  the  great  chain  of  eras  that  unites 
the  first  enunciation  of  God's  mighty  purpose  of 
mercy  to  its  final  consummation,  its  chiefest  use  is 
to  furnish  in  its  contemplation  grounds  for  wisely 
judging  the  present  and  anticipating  the  future. 

It  has  been  well  observed  that  whilst  the  Al- 
mighty is  most  beneficent,  he  is  also  most  frugal, 
tMching  his  creatures,  by  that  which  may  be  known 
and  rend  by  all  men  of  him  in  the  works  of  his 
hands,  that  the  exercise  of  true  liberality  depends 
apoo  provident  care,  and  consists  in  the  exact  pro- 
portion of  the  supply  to  the  necessity.  All  nature 
b  pregnant  with  this  truth :  there  is  not  a  leaf  that 
falls  nor  a  flower  that  fades  to  waste  ;  not  a  form 
tint  seems  to  perish,  that  does  not,  in  its  ashes, 
contribute  to  the  sustenance  of  life  :  there  is  not  a 
drop  abstracted  from  the  ocean  that  does  not  yield  a 
Massing;  not  a  particle  of  inanimate  matter  that 
has  oot  its  distinct  use,  and  that  does  not,  in  its 
place,  help  on  the  great  work  of  reproduction. 
Watte  and  want  are  words,  indeed,  which  have  no 
place  in  the  vocabulary  of  divine  providence  ;  there 
s  do  necessity  for  which  there  is  not  a  supply — 
nothing  which  in  the  constitution  of  the  supply  has 
■ot  its  proper  function.  The  seasons  come  and  go, 
noiseless  in  their  change  and  mighty  in  their  opera- 
tion ;  each  has  its  work,  to  see  that  nothing  be  lost. 
What  winter  kills  contributes  to  the  nourishment  of 
simmer  life ;  whilst  the  seed  that  falls  in  autumn 
tnd  seems  to  perish  revives  in  other  forms  in  spring. 
Frugality  and  mercy  are  indeed  twin  sisters :  their 
gracious  labor  is  one  of  love :  the  one  saves  that 
the  other  may  dispense:  without  provident  care 
the  necessities  of  nature  never  could  be  met,  and 
from  all  that  dies  a  new  existence  springs.  * '  Gather 
op  the  fragments  that  nothing  be  lost,"  were  the 
voids  of  our  blessed  Lord,  and  they  contained  no 
mere  passing  admonition,  but  a  great  and  glorious 
troth :  they  were,  in  their  place,  a  revelation  of  the 
mind  of  him  who  created  nothing  without  a  purpose, 
in  whose  sight  nothing  perished,  and  who  has  so 
wondrously  ordered  all  things  and  their  goings  as 
that  there  should  be  neither  loss  nor  waste.  They 
who  dream  of  annihilation  have  neither  eyes  to  see 
nor  minds  to  understand,  and  it  is  only  "  the  fool  " 
who  "saith  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God ;"  for 
deeper  and  mightier  truths  even  than  that  of  the 
wondrous  supervision  of  divine  providence  are 
taught  in  the  decaying  seed  and  substance.  He 
who  looks  intelligently  upon  them  sees  a  germ  of 
future  existence,  and  counts  upon  their  resuscitation 
to  forms  of  vigorous  beauty.  He  knows  that, 
"except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and 
die.  it  abideth  alone ;  but  if  it  die  it  bringeth  forth 
uueh  fruit ;"  and  when  he  sees  it  die  he  looks  in 
bope  for  the  promised  life.  Thus,  in  all  things 
which  surround  him,  he  learns  not  only  that  in  their 
decay  there  is  no  waste,  but  that  out  of  death  comes 
feoirection  life.  Whilst  he  gives  faith  to  the  rev- 
daikmof  "life  and  immortality*'  which  the  Lord 
■s  "  brought  to  light,"  he  beholds  in  all  that  na- 
ture brings  before  his  eye  an  unfailing  evidence  of 
fe  reality  of  that  great  event  which  shall  some  day 
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pass  upon  the  countless  dead,  and  in  the  sure  and 
certain  hope  of  which,  moreover,  holy  church  hath 
taught  him  to  part  for  a  season  with  those  who 
have  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus. 

So  is  it  also  with  the  history  of  man — the  events 
of  the  past  are  pregnant  with  moral  life  for  the  fu- 
ture. Every  one  of  them  has  had  its  use  in  the 
social  svBtem,  and  has  proved  a  seed  of  fruit  for  the 
harvesting  of  other  generations.  It  is  our  part  to 
use  the  knowledge  which  they  bring  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  its  rightful  purpose,  neither  wasting  it  in 
the  creation  of  pleasing  visions  or  recreative  fan- 
cies, nor  passing  it  by  as  too  cumbersome  for  the 
hastier  progress  of  modern  energies.  History  stops 
us  in  our  course  through  life  to  point  us  to  the 
paths  which  our  fathers  trod  and  the  deeds  which 
they  did  ;  and  then  come  hope  and  wisdom  to  lead 
us  onward  and  teach  us  how  to  avail  ourselves  in 
our  forward  course  of  what  we  have  seen.  To 
stop  not  at  the  bidding  of  the  one, 'or  to  loiter 
where  we  are  stopped,  is  alike  unwise — in  other 
words,  no  knowledge  of  the  past  or  reflection  on  its 
history  can  be  profitable  which  does  not  furnish  us 
with  elements  of  moral  strength  and  wisdom  for  the 
future.  The  fulfilment  of  man's  destiny  is  in  pro- 
gression, the  proper  development  of  which,  like  the 
unfolding  of  a  flower,  is  manifested  in  the  varied 
forms  of  great  and  primary  principles,  increasing  in 
beauty  as  they  approach  the  term  which  God  has 
appointed  to  them  for  the  bearing  of  the  fruit  or- 
dained to  each.  No  man  can  properly  fulfil  his 
place,  and  do  the  work  allotted  to  him  in  the  pres- 
ent, who  does  not  with  two-handed  strength  and 
skill  hold  the  past  and  the  future — the  past  for  the 
wisdom  which  it  gives,  and  the  future  lor  the  hope 
which  it  contains.  No  man  is  fitted  for  the  active 
and  practical  duties  of  life  who  dwells  with  the 
dead ;  nor  can  he,  on  the  other  hand,  deal  wisely 
and  kindly  with  those  around  him,  if  he  blot  the 
memories  of  those  who  have  gone  from  his  mind, 
boast  fn  his  ignorance  of  their  virtues,  or  be  care- 
less of  the  sources  of  their  failings  ;  whilst  for  the 
foundation  of  every  solid  edifice,  whose  uses  are 
for  other  generations,  the  deepest  lessons  are  to  be 
learned  in  the  contemplation  of  the  structures  which 
our  fathers  built.  There  are  many,  however,  who 
in  our  days  mistake  the  musings  of  poetry  for  the 
reflections  of  wholesome  philosophy ;  who,  in  their 
contemplation  of  the  past,  sit  down  and  weep  over 
the  visions  which  they  bring  to  being,  till  all 
strength  for  action  is  gone:  there  are  others, 
again,  who  despise  the  uses  of  poetic  thought,  and 
have  no  sympathy  but  for  utilitarian  materialisms. 
To  them  the  past  has  neither  a  charm  nor  a  lesson ; 
to  them  the  future  is  nothing  but  a  speculation ; 
they  are,  as  the  word  goes,  "  practical  men"  who 
neither  know  nor  care  for  anything  beyond  present 
realities,  who  judge  all  the  spiritual  phenomena  of 
humanity  by  hard  statistics,  and  measure  hearts  and 
minds  by  a  coarse  arithmetic  of  profit  and  loss. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  are  fitted  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  times,  which  Tequire,  for  the  super- 
vision and  right  understanding  of  all  which  they 
produce,  a  deep  acquaintance  with  the  spirit  and 
mind  of  man,  in  whatever  form  they  may  have  been 
developed — in  whatever  way  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  yet  be  manifested. 

There  is  no  lack  of  learning  in  the  age  in  which  we 
live.  It  is,  indeed,  wonderful  how  the  secret 
sources  and  springs  of  ancient  knowledge  have 
been  traced  out  and  laid  bare  to  the  gaze  of  all- 
how  the  customs,  modes  of  thought  and  habits  of 
life,  ways  and  works  of  our  ancestors,  have  been 
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placed,  as  it  were,  on  a  stage  of  exhibition,  that 
all  who  choose  may  become  conversant  with  them. 
From  the  mysterious  days  of  swarthy  Egypt,  with 
all  the  wonders  of  her  occult  science,  down  to  the 
age  when  the  mail-clad  warrior  gloried  in  his 
strength,  or  the  merchant  prince  in  his  argosies,  is 
now  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  familiar  tale ;  and 
books  of  elementary  knowledge  deal  as  unceremo- 
niously with  centuries,  and  treat  as  knowingly  of 
their  events,  as  the  smaller  histories  of  our  school- 
boy days  dared  to  do  with  the  subject  of  the  French 
revolution  or  the  geography  of  the  provinces. 
Etruscan  monarchs,  the  mighty  contemporaries  of 
the  shepherd  king  of  Israel,  have  been  gazed  at  for 
a  single  moment  in  their  tombs,  in  all  the  glorious 
panoply  in  which  they  were  laid  to  take  their  sleep 
for  ages :  the  wanderings  and  sufferings  of  God's 
ancient  people  have  been  deciphered  in  what  they 
have  written  in  their  way  ;  the  very  grain  which 
the  builders  of  the  pyramids  have  handled  is  grow- 
ing in  many  parts  of  Europe ;  the  food  of  which 
they  ate,  the  chairs  on  which  they  sat,  the  cos- 
tumes which  they  wore,  all  may  behold  who  choose; 
whilst,  with  the  days  of  Norman  William  and  his 
rapacious  host,  the  polished  Saracen  and  the  stern 
crusader,  the  stately  knight  and  mitred  abbot, 
the  wilely  scrivener,  the  cowled  monk  and  burly 
friar,  we  are  now  as  familiar  as  with  our  kith  and 
kin  a  few  degrees  removed.  The  imagination  has, 
indeed,  but  little  to  do  in  recalling  a  vision  of  the 
past:  knowledge  has  furnished  her  with  all  the 
material  she  can  need,  and  that  so  abundantly  and 
minutely  as  well  nigh  to  render  her  own  legitimate 
occupation  of  mental  creation  useless.  She  has 
only  to  produce  some  of  the  many  forms  with  which 
the  memory  is  stored — to  bring  about  them  the  ap- 
pliances of  scenery  and  dress — to  abstract  from 
them  the  coarser  and  sterner  elements  which  tell 
of  discomfort  and  oppression  if  she  be  in  no  truth- 
ful mood,  and  retain  such  as  speak  in  all  their  rude 
development  of  high  resolve  and  kindly  feeling — 
and  she  will  have  at  once  before  her  for  her  contem- 
plation a  pleasant  picture  of  other  days  and  their 
doings,  wanting  nothing  but  life  to  make  it  a 
reality. 

After  all,  however,  the  picture  is  but  a  picture — 
a  representation  of  life  and  not  life  itself:  it  is  the 
vision  of  what  has  been,  but  which  will  never  be 
again  :  of  an  age  which,  having  fulfilled  that  part 
of  God's  ereat  purpose  allotted  to  it,  has  passed 
away  and  become  as  the  seed  to  the  plants — the 
germinating  principle  of  other  forms — in  which, 
though  the  fruit  of  the  past  is  seen,  the  past  itself, 
as  it  was,  will  never  be  reproduced.  It  is  a  great 
error  to  think  otherwise,  and  yet  it  is  the  error  of 
the  day — the  error  into  which  many  gentle  minds 
have  fallen,  wasting  the  energies  which  present 
exigencies  so  much  need  in  fruitless  efforts  for  the 
revival  of  that  which,  in  its  past  form,  is  forever 
dead  ;  or  spending  them  in  melancholy  mournings 
for  that  which  ought  not  to  be  mourned  for.  The 
matter  which  perishes  has  fulfilled  its  purpose  and 
obeys,  in  its  decay,  the  law  of  its  being ;  whilst  the 
spirit  that  was  created  to  survive  is  still  existent, 
though  in  some  form  which,  for  lack  of  discern- 
ment, we  do  not  readily  recognize.  It  is  not 
God's  purpose  to  reproduce  the  past,  but  out  of  the 
past  to  bring  forth  the  future :  this  we  may  learn 
from  the  contemplation  of  that  which  is  within  onr 
own  experience.  The  man  is  the  same  as  he  who 
was  thd  child ;  but,  once  attaining  to  manhood,  it 
is  impossible  that  he  should  be  ever  a  child  again. 
Old  age,  it  is  true,  is  sometimes  called  a  second 


childhood ;  but,  apart  from  its  feebleness,  the  one 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  other;  and  this 
very  feebleness  is  that  of  the  plant,  not  newly 
sown,  but  worn  out  in  the  production  and  bearing 
of  fruit.  It  has  a  knowledge  and  an  experience 
which  childhood  of  itself  never  can  attain;  and, 
whilst  to  learn  is  common  to  all,  to  unlearn  is  an 
impossible  process.  Yet  this  is  needed  to  make 
the  old  man  once  more  in  all  respects  a  child,  and 
throw  the  present  into  the  past.  It  matters  not, 
therefore,  whether  this  error  manifest  itself  in  fu- 
tile efforts  to  recall  the  practices  and  spirits  of  pa- 
tristic ages — to  bring  back  the  cowl  of  monachism 
and  fondly  fancy  the  system  will  come  with  it— or 
to  revive  the  ancient  sports  and  pastimes  of  rural 
manhood:  there  is  something  abroad  which  will 
interpose  its  veto.  The  spirit  of  the  age,  which 
now  is,  will  not  yield  to  that  of  the  ages  which  are 
gone  ;  and,  though  there  is  much  that  is  pleasant 
in  the  memory  of  the  departed,  there  is  too  much 
of  serious  import  in  that  which  is  upon  us  snd  be- 
fore us — too  much  of  coarse  materialism  and  stern 
reality  to  suffer  us  to  lose  one  atom  of  the  strength 
we  need  for  present  strife  in  vain  repiniogs  for  the 
past  or  fruitless  efforts  for  its  revival.  Let  any 
one,  for  a  moment,  reflect  upon  the  progress  of  the 
last  sixteen  years.  It  is  just  that  period  since  the 
first  railway  in  England,  in  its  more  developed 
form,  was  opened ;  when  the  lamented  promoter 
of  the  scheme  met  with  his  death  in  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  system  which  he  foresaw  would  exercise 
so  great  a  power  on  the  destinies  of  the  world. 
And  now  all  Europe  is  interlaced  with  iron  roads ; 
the  ends  of  the  earth  will  soon  be  brought  to- 
gether ;  there  will  be  hardly  a  land  to  which  there 
will  not  be  means  of  ready  access — hardly  a  dime 
which  shall  not  own  beneath  its  influence  men  of 
every  speech  brought  together  as  to  a  market  place. 
Who  can  foretell  the  consequences?  A  greater 
social  revolution  than  that  which  awaits  us  has  not 
been  recorded  in  the  annals  of  time.  Haste  in 
thinking,  haste  in  action,  are  already  amongst  the 
characteristics  of  the  age ;  and  the  power  and  ve- 
locity of  steam  are  but  the  symbols  in  the  physical 
of  that  which  exists  or  is  coming  forth  in  the 
moral.  It  were  a  mad  effort  to  endeavor  to  force 
the  speed  of  modern  locomotion  back  to  the  dilato- 
ry processes  of  our  fathers — it  is  as  mad  an  effort 
to  seek  to  restrain  the  hastening  spirit  of  this  age 
to  the  staid  and  stately  paces  of  the  past.  This 
love  of  railway  motion  is  the  index  of  the  mind 
of  the  day,  at  once  an  effect  and  a  cause :  an  effect 
of  the  immediate  onward  progress  of  man  to  a 
given  end  ;  and  a  cause  fruitful  in  result  of  the  in- 
creasing ratio  in  which  all  moral  development  is 
talcing  place.  Let  any  one  judge  of  that  which  is 
to  be  by  that  which  is — let  him,  by  the  simplest 
arithmetic,  try  to  ascertain,  from  the  data  which 
he  has,  what  may  be  the  probable  amount  of  hu- 
man progression  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
years,  and  he  will  at  once  admit  that  it  is  as  on- 
wise  as  it  is  impossible  to  seek  in  the  ages  of  the 
past  fitting  garments  for  the  growing  and  gigantic 
forms  of  the  present.  Whether  all  this  be  for  good 
or  evil  is  another  matter :  we  deal  with  facts,  snd 
we  think  it  is  with  facts  that  all  must  deal  who 
would  come  to  any  right  conclusion  as  to  what  is 
or  what  may  be. 

It  is  very  possible  that  there  is  no  greater  amount 
of  happiness  amongst  men  now  than  there  was  in 
former  days.  A  vision  of  feudal  times  has  in  it 
many  forms  of  poetic  beauty ;  hut  it  has,  also,  its 
darker    shadows.     Noble    daring    and   warrior 
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strength,  the  glorious  panoply  of  war,  the  pageant- 
ry of  knighthood,  manhood  in  all  the  fearless  de- 
velopment of  its  hardy  energy,  are  there;  but 
pooped  with  them  are  the  wrongs  of  the  "  vil- 
las," the  shackle  on  the  hands  of  the  serf,  the  ra- 
pidly of  the  noble,  and  the  suffering  of  the  poor, 
it  is  no  difficult  tusk  for  fancy,  in  gazing  upon  the 
nined  hall  or  castle  of  other  days,  to  people  them 
with  life,  and  so  create  a  picture  of  that  which  she 
deems  them  to  have  been  in  their  primeval  strength 
and  glory ;  but  she  will  too  often  forget  the  real  in 
the  beautiful,  and  omit,  in  her  creation,  the  ele- 
ments of  discomfort,  misery,  and  abject  depend- 
ence, which  too  surely  existed.  Nevertheless,  we 
apprehend  there  were  many  things  tending  to  ame- 
liorate a  condition  which  so  many  are  apt  to  look 
upon  with  contempt.  If  feudality  had  its  oppres- 
sions, chivalry  possessed  its  amenities — if  the  church 
was  dark,  it  was  hospitable  and  mindful  of  its 
poor ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  prove  a  worse  estate 
for  the  laboring  classes  than  that  which  they  now 
endure ;  where,  in  the  midst  of  boundless  luxury, 
privation  is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception  with  the 
working  man,  where  death  from  starvation  is  a 
common  occurrence,  and  where  the  church's  char- 
ity has  been  exchanged  for  the  iron  rules  of  a  cruel 
law  aod  its  merciless  administration.  The  truth, 
however,  is  still  the  same,  that  whoever  would  be 
the  benefactor  of  his  age  must  be  so,  not  in  forcing 
hack  its  spirit  to  suit  the  forms  of  other  days,  but 
a  preparing  fitting  garments  for  its  enlarged  ca- 
pacities, its  increasing  wants,  and  energies  in 
these. 

For  every  age  of  man's  life  there  are  knowl- 
edge and  strength  proper  thereto.  Childhood  has 
its  hornbook  and  its  primer,  manhood  its  treatise, 
tod  old  age  its  meditations.  In  like  manner  the 
hud  of  the  strong  holds  up  the  tottering  infant,  the 
bood  of  brotherhood  nerves  the  man,  and  the  feeble 
step  of  the  declining  is  made  sure  by  the  tender 
care  of  kindred  or  of  friends.  So  it  is  with  the 
ages  of  the  world  ;  they  have  had  their  infancy, 
they  have  their  prime,  and  they  shall  have  their 
final  maturity,  fnll  of  all  knowledge  and  ripe  with 
ill  meetness  for  the  consummation  of  God's  great 
and  mighty  purposes.  He,  ever  in  his  mercy,  pro- 
fides  most  amply  for  the  necessities  of  these  seve- 
ral conditions,  raising  up  men  for  the  times  in 
which  they  live,  and  furnishing  his  church,  or- 
dained to  be  the  light  of  the  world,  with  fitting 
food  and  wisdom  for  the  nourishment  and  instruc- 
tion of  her  children.  The  great  mistake  which 
men  have  made  is  this— on  the  one  hand  suppos- 
ing that  there  is  no  light  in  the  sanctuary  available 
for  the  guidance  of  the  world  in  great  moral  and 
civil  questions  ;  on  the  other,  in  forgetting  that,  as 
she  is  a  body  of  life,  her  strength  is  fitted  to  her 
<ky,  tbe  very  law  of  her  spiritual  existence  being 
increase  of  that  strength  according  to  her  necessi- 
ty. Hence  men  have  dreamed  of  her  as  though 
ahe  were  dead  for  all  present  purposes,  and  men 
have  gone  to  the  fathers  for  the  light  they  should 
have  sought  of  God  in  existing  ordinances,  or  have 
altogether  cast  the  church  aside  as  a  mere  appur- 
tenance of  state  pageantry,  or  an  incorporation  of 
speculative  theories.  Some  talk  indeed,  nay  more, 
aome  writing  there  has  been  of  development ;  but 
of  such  development  as  the  corruption  of  death  en- 
genders, rather  than  of  that  which  properly  results 
fan  healthful  life.  The  miserable  abortions  of 
Botnanistic  folly  and  superstition  have  been  gravely 
propounded  to  the  world  as  the  glorious  aspirations 
ua*  ripened  knowledge  of  the  church  of  Christ, 


made  meet  for  her  inheritance  of  light  and  pre- 
pared to  share  the  throne  of  her  Lord.  This  is 
sad  enough,  when  coming  from  born  Romanists 
themselves ;  but  issuing  from  neophytes,  who  have 
been,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  conversant  with  their 
Bibles  and  accustomed  to  large  and  comprehensive 
freedom  in  examination,  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
magic  process  by  which,  the  moment  submission 
is  made  to  Rome,  every  fruitful  capacity  is  rendered 
sterile  and  barren  to  the  seeds  of  truth — every 
power  of  the  mind  is  fettered  down  in  servile  sub- 
jection to  a  narrow  system. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  in  perusing 
the  book  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle. It  is  a  book  full  of  interest,  combining  amuse- 
ment in  the  amount  of  information  afforded  with 
ample  materials  for  reflection.  The  crudeness  and 
the  quaintness  of  the  antiquarian  are  visible 
throughout ;  but  its  chief  value  is  in  the  enuncia- 
tion of  principles  of  great  truth  and  wisdom. 
Whatever  rust  there  may  be  is  the  rust  of  gold ; 
and  if  the  knowledge  which  it  contains  smells 
somewhat  of  the  dust  of  the  book-shelves,  we  are 
well  assured  that  it  is  the  result  of  deep  research, 
and  that  of  the  author's  own  labor,  and  not  of  sec- 
ond-hand purloining. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has  chosen  as  a  vehicle  for 
the  information  which  he  gives,  and  the  reflections 
which  he  makes,  some  fictitious  events  (which  can 
hardly  be  called  a  tale,  but  rather  detached  and 
graphic  scenes)  in  an  epoch  fraught  in  all  its  asso- 
ciations with  the  deepest  interest.  He  has  put  hie 
matter  into  the  form  of  an  imaginary  conversation 
between  two  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  their 
day — the  fathers  of  their  class,  as  far  as  that 
fatherhood  can  belong  to  the  middle  ages — and  the 
pioneers  in  the  two  broad  paths  of  the  knowledge 
which  comes  from  seeing  and  conversing  with  men, 
and  that  wliich  comes  from  tracing  physical  phe- 
nomena to  their  primary  principles.  His  heroes 
are  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian  traveller,  and  Roger 
Bacon,  the  Franciscan  friar.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive a  more  felicitous  choice  for  the  purpose  which 
he  had  in  view.  In  the  one,  he  had  the  exponent 
of  the  energy  and  enterprise  which  made  merchants 
princes ;  in  the  other,  the  leader,  in  that  spirit  of 
hardy  inquiry,  that  not  only  first  broke  down  the 
hedges  and  fences  with  which  ignorance  had  sur- 
rounded the  Romish  domain,  but  ultimately  brought 
the  full  light  of  truth  to  bear  upon  the  structure 
which  stood  therein.  Marco  saw  nearly  as  much 
of  the  world  as  has  been  seen  in  latter  times,  and 
penetrated  farther  than  most  modern  travellers ;  and 
though  his  relations  were  treated  at  first  as  vision- 
ary creations,  yet  subsequent  experience  has  with 
few  exceptions  verified  them. 

We  are  not,  however,  aware  that  Marco  ever 
saw  England,  and  we  think  that  Sir  Francis  has 
forgotten  that  he  and  the  friar  could  hardly  have 
come  together,  seeing  that  Marco  did  not  return 
from  his  service  of  Kublai  Khan  till  1295,  about 
which  time,  according  to  the  popular  tradition, 
Bacon  must  have  been  laid  to  sleep  with  his  fathers. 
This  literary  license,  however,  we  presume  must 
be  permitted.  Both  Marco's  father  and  uncle, 
Nicolo  and  Maffeo,  had  preceded  him.  With  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  that  is  not  generally  thought  to 
have  belonged  to  the  civilians  of  those  days,  they, 
having  heard  that  a  market  for  costly  articles  of 
easy  transport  existed  amongst  the  western  Tar- 
tars, determined  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  They 
accordingly  converted  their  property  into  such  arti- 
cles of  jewellery  as  they  understood  to  be  in  de 
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mand  about  the  year  1954,  started  on  their  perilous 

£'  mrney ,  and  eventually  succeeded  in  reaching  Bokh- 
ara, at  that  time  a  city  of  the  east  celebrated  for 
its  commerce.  Here,  it  appears,  that  they  met 
with  a  Tartar  envoy  on  his  way  to  Kablai  khan, 
the  conqueror  of  China ;  and,  being  persuaded  by 
him,  they  accompanied  him  to  the  court  of  that 
prince.  After  some  stay  they  returned  to  their 
native  country,  whioh  they  reached  about  the  year 
1269  ;  and  it  was  not  till  about  two  years  after  this 
period  that  they  again  set  forward  on  their  journey, 
accompanied  this  time  by  Marco,  who  was  between 
seventeen  and  eighteen  years  of  age.  Up  to  this 
period  Marco  had  never  seen  his  father,  and,  having 
lost  his  mother  shortly  after  his  birth,  had  been  de- 
pendent upon  the  care  of  others,  who,  as  the  sequel 
sufficiently  testifies,  had  not  been  negligent  of  the 
trust.  Trie  Poli,  it  seems,  were  of  a  noble  family, 
and  as  was  then  the  fashion  in  Pisa,  Genoa,  Flor- 
ence, and  the  other  commercial  states  of  Italy, 
eagerly  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  without 
fear  of  taint  to  their  blood  or  disgrace  to  their  lin- 
eage. To  this  probably  is  owing  the  union  of 
taste  and  wealth  which  afterwards  distinguished 
the  Italian  nobility  under  the  rule  of  the  Medici, 
the  refinement  of  aristocratic  breeding  directing  and 
influencing  the  expenditure  of  the  gains  which 
commercial  enterprise  had  won. 

In  speaking  of  Marco  we  must  not,  however, 
forget  an  older  traveller  than  he  into  the  regions 
of  the  east,  William  de  Rubruquis,  as  he  was 
pleased  to  call  himself,  whose  real  name  was  Ruys- 
broeck,  a  friar,  who,  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  un- 
dertook a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  where 
Louis  IX.  was  then  detained  a  prisoner  by  the  Sar- 
acens. This  pious  monarch  had  heard  of  a  great 
Christian  nation  and  a  certain  Prester  or  priest, 
John,  who  ruled  them,  as  existing  in  the  wilds  of 
Tartary ;  and  Father  William  formed  one  of  a 
commission  of  monks  despatched  by  the  king  on  a 
mission  of  inquiry.  Of  Prester  John  and  his  im- 
aginary subjects,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  he 
saw  nothing ;  but  he  found  at  the  court  of  one  of 
the  Khans  Christian  missionaries,  witnessed  a 
great  deal  which  must  have  opened  his  own  mind 
and  that  of  his  companions — no  small  benefit  to 
society,  considering  their  character  and  the  age  in 
which  they  lived — and  bestowed  upon  the  world 
an  account  of  his  travels  in  the  shape  of  a  Latin 
letter  to  his  patron,  which  was  partly  done  into 
quaint  English  by  Hakluyt  nearly  four  centuries 
afterwards,  and  subsequently  given  to  the  public  by 
Purchasdn  his  "  Pilgrimes." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  accounts  of  these 
two  travellers  do  not  materially  differ ;  and,  though 
there  were  many  then,  and  have  been  since,  scep- 
tical on  the  subject  of  the  facts  which  they  related 
— though  Marco  was  called  in  derision  "  Old  Mil- 
lion," and  became  a  subject  of  burlesque  in  panto- 
mimic effigy  to  the  Italian  populace  of  succeeding 
generations — yet,  as  far  as  we  know,  subsequent 
experience  has  confirmed  their  statements  and 
borne  honorable  testimony  to  their  veracity. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  friar,  glorious  Rog- 
er !  whose  wondrous  feats  and  brazen  head  were 
the  familiar  subjects  of  our  nursery  knowledge. 
He  was  a  great  exception  to  his  day,  which,  not- 
withstanding Mr.  Maitland's  clever  defence  of  it, 
we  must  still  continue  to  consider  a  dark  one ;  for, 
whilst  posterity  reaps  in  many  a  way  the  benefit 
of  his  labors,  the  common  tradition  concerning  him 
has  perpetuated  the  ignorance  of  the  Romish 
Church  m  the  legend  of  his  magical  nkfil:  both  he 


and  Albertus  Magnus  of  Cologne  passed  for  deal- 
ers in  the  black  art ;  whilst  poor  Roger,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five,  paid  the  penalty  of  his  great  knowl- 
edge in  an  imprisonment  which  lasted  until  near 
the  close  of  his  life.  This  imprisonment,  it  is  said, 
he  owed  as  much  to  his  character  as  a  reformer  as 
to  his  reputation  as  a  magician ;  since  he  did  not 
hesitate  boldly,  upon  every  fitting  occasion,  to  re- 
prove the  ecclesiastics  of  his  day  for  their  sloth  and 
ignorance.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  expended 
no  less  a  sum  than  two  thousand  pounds*  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years  in  the  purchase  of  rare 
works — a  wondrous  munificence  for  such  an  one  as 
he — and  at  once  a  proof  of  the  scarcity  of  books, 
and  how  highly  he  prized  the  knowledge  which  he 
sought. 

Of  this  scarcity  there  are  some  curious  instances 
on  record ;  we  will  quote  some  of  them :  "  In  a 
close  roll,  dated  29th  of  March,  1208,  king  John 
writes  to  the  Abbot  of  Reading  to  acknowledge 
that  he  had  received,  by  the  hands  of  the  sacrist 
of  Reading,  six  volumes  of  books  containing  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament.1 '  The  receipt  is  also 
acknowledged  of  "  Master  Hugh  de  St.  Victoire's 
Treatise  on  the  Sacrament ;"  the  "  Sentences  of 
Peter  the  Lombard,"  the  "Epistle  of  St.  Au- 
gustine on  the  city  of  God  and  on  the  third  part  of 
the  Psalter ;"  "  Valentin  de  Morions ;"  "  Ongea's 
Treatise  on  the  Old  Testament;"  and  "  Candidas 
Arianus  to  Marius."  The  following  month  the 
king  wrote  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  his  copy 
of  Pliny,  which  the  abbot  had  in  his  keeping. 
Now,  this  is  a  truly  magnificent  collection  for  the 
period,  and  the  care  which  is  observable  in  the 
enumeration,  together  with  the  formality  of  the 
king's  receipt,  shows  how  highly  it  was  prized.  In 
like  manner,  there  are  similar  documents  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  HI.,  which  show  the  estimation  in 
which  the  library  of  the  new  chapel  at  Windsor, 
consisting  of  eight  books,  was  held  :  and  the  value 
of  a  certain  volume  entitled  "  The  Exploits  of 
Antiochia  and  of  the  Kings  and  Others,-'  at  that 
time  in  the  possession  of  the  Knights  Templar,  and 
in  the  custody  of  R.  de  Sandford,  Master  of  the 
order  in  England. 

Henry,  in  his  "  History  of  Great  Britain,"  re- 
lates many  instances  of  the  costliness  of  books  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  by  which 
time,  however,  it  would  appear  that  the  scarcity, 
and  even  the  price  of  them,  had  greatly  diminished, 
if  it  be  true  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  in4he  year 
1425,  bought  the  royal  library  of  France,  collected 
by  the  fifth  and  sixth  Charleses,  and  consisting  of 
nine  hundred  volumes,  for  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred livres.  Another  proof  of  the  value  of  books 
in  the  middle  ages  is  the  care  that  was  taken  of 
them  by  securing  them  with  chains  to  the  places 
where  they  stood— a  custom  which  continued  to  be 


observed  in  many  libraries  so  late  as  the  beginninf 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  curious  instance  of 
this  is  mentioned  by  French  antiquarians,  where, 
when  a  priest  named  Henry  Beda,  in  the  year 
1406,  bequeathed  his  manuscript  breviary  to  the 

*  It  is  hardly  fair  to  allow  this  statement  to  stand  sa- 

2ualified.  It  is  what  is  related  in  the  "  Encyclopedia 
tritannica ;"  but  Chalmers  says  that  the  money  w«  W 
the  most  part  contributed  by  certain  members  of  tw 
University  of  Oxford,  and  expended  by  him,  as  weQ  is 
the  experiments  which  he  made,  and  the  construction  at 
the  instruments  which  he  invented,  as  in  the  parch*?  £ 
books.  Still,  supposing  him  to  have  spent  but  the  osll 
or  quarter  of  that  sum  for  the  latter  purpose,  it  shows 
the  estimation  that  was  put  upon  them  and  their  scar- 
city. *^ 
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church  of  Jaegaee-krBoucherie ;  he  left  at  the 
Mine  tune,  to  William  L'Exale,  the  churchwarden 
of  the  said  church,  the  sum  of  forty  boos  to  pay 
the  expense  of  having  a  oage  made,  in  which  the 
breviary  might  be  kept,  to  prevent  its  appropriation 
—or  in  plainer  words,  its  theft— -by  any  of  the 
readers  whom  it  might  attract. 

Robertson,  in  proof  of  the  assertion  that  the 
middle  ages  were  ages  of  great  intellectual  dark- 
ness, says—"  The  price  of  books  became  so  high 
that  persons  of  moderate  fortune  could  not  afford 
to  purchase  them.  The  Countess  of  Anjou  paid 
for  a  copy  of  the  Homilies  of  Haimon,  Bishop  of 
Halberstadt,  two  hundred  sheep,  five  quarters  of 
wheat,  and  the  same  quantity  of  rye  and  millet ;" 
and  he  quotes  as  his  authority  the  u  Histoire  Lit- 
enire  de  France,  par  les  Religieux  Benedictins." 
He  adds  also,  on  the  authority  of  Gabriel  Naude\ 
in  his  "  Addit.  a  I'Histoire  de  Louys  XI.,  par 
Comines" — "  Even  so  late  as  the  year  1471,  when 
Louis  XI.  borrowed  the  works  of  Rasis,  the 
Arabian  physician,  from  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
in  Paris,  he  not  only  deposited  as  a  pledge  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  plate,  but  was  obliged  to  pro- 
cure a  nobleman  to  join  with  him  as  surety  in  a 
deed,  binding  himself  under  a  great  forfeiture,  to 
restore  it."  With  both  these  statements  Mr. 
Mania nd,  in  his  "  Essays  on  the  Dark  Ages,"  is 
very  angry  :  he  seeks  to  invalidate  the  credit  of 
the  inference  which  the  historian  would  derive 
from  the  first  by  some  unworthy  quibbles  as  to  his 
translation  of  the  French  word  muid,  the  Latin  of 
which,  in  a  monk's  letter,  is  modius,  and  which 
air.  Mfaitland  would  translate  bushel,  instead  of  five 
quarters.  He  also  wonders  at  the  omission  by  the 
historian  of  an  item  in  the  price  paid— of  "  a  cer- 
tain number  of  marten  skins."  These  criticisms 
do  not  touch  the  fact  that  a  great  price  was  paid 
for  a  certain  volume  of  homilies,  however  much 
they  may  show  the  learning  of  the  critic.  He  is 
also  little  content  with  the  second  instance  quoted 
by  Robertson,  and  thinks  that  the  value  of  die  in- 
ference which  he  would  likewise  draw  from  it  is 
destroyed  by  a  similar  fact  of  modern  times — viz., 
that  when  oelden  wished  to  borrow  a  manuscript 
from  the  Bodleian  Library  he  was  required  to  give 
a  bond  for  a  wiousand  pounds.  Mr.  Maitland's 
fret,  however,  fails  in  the  use  he  would  make  of  it, 
and  fully  bears  out  the  supposition  that  the  exces- 
sive surety  required,  in  both  instances,  was  a  proof 
of  the  value  of  the  book  ;  whilst  all  the  concomi- 
tant circumstances  attending  the  surety  required 
from  the  French  king  show  that  it  was  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  Selden,  an  illustration  of  the  rarity  of  a 
particular  book,  but  of  the  rarity  of  books  in  gen- 
eral. 

Whether  this  scarcity  of  books,  or  the  high 
value  that  was  put  upon  them,  be  a  proof  of  gene- 
ral ignorance,  to  the  extent  that  Robertson  asserts, 
is  another  matter ;  still  it  does  not  alter  the  fact,  as 
Mr.  Maitland  endeavors  to  show,  that  this  value  in 
books  depended  rather  on  the  manner  of  their  com- 
position than  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  which 
they  treated  :  he  thinks,  and  with  justice,  that  the 
elements  of  this  estimation  are  partly  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  costliness  of  the  illumination  and  the 
nature  of  the  binding — the  latter  being  mostly  com- 
posed "  of  plates  of  gold,  silver,  or  carved  ivory, 
adorned  with  gems,  and  even  enriched  with  relics." 
Nevertheless,  books  must  have  been  scarce,  when, 
we  find,  apon  the  showing  of  the  learned  writer 
himself,  that  the  Abbot  Bonus,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century,  spent  a  life  in  acquiring  a 


library,  the  catalogue  of  which  contains  but  twenty- 
six  items,  and  only  accounts  for  some  forty 
volumes ;  and  when,  as  there  is  every  reason  to 
infer,  some  of  the  royal  libraries  of  the  succeeding 
two  centuries,  at  least  in  England,  scarcely 
amounted  to  half  the  number. 

It  may,  however,  fairly  be  argued  that,  if  Roger 
Bacon  gave  so  large  a  sum  as  is  stated  for  books, 
their  value  must  have  consisted  as  well  in  the  sub- 
ject treated  as  in  the  cost  of  the  materials  of  which 
they  were  composed.  It  shows,  at  least,  that,  if 
the  age  in  general  was  dark,  there  must  have  been 
a  few  either  prizing,  for  their  own  acquisition, 
works  of  rare  knowledge,  or  aware  of  the  value  set 
upon  them  by  others ;  for  the  venders,  whoever 
they  might  be,  if  not  conversant  with  the  subject- 
matter  of  their  merchandise  themselves,  could  not 
possibly  have  been  ignorant  of  the  estimation  in 
which  it  was  held  by  those  who  were :  and  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  these  same  volumes,  ac- 
quired at  so  great  a  price  by  the  munificent  friar, 
had  no  other  value  than  in  the  beauty  of  their 
adorning,  or  the  artistical  skill  of  their  composition 
and  decoration.  If  a  conjecture  may  be  hazarded 
by  persons  so  unlearned  as  ourselves,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  they  were  the  rare  treatises 
from  which  he  drew  the  secrets  of  ancient  Greek 
philosophy,  or  the  more  modern  manuscripts  of 
eastern  sages  from  which  he  derived  his  knowledge 
of  the  occult  science  of  Arabia.  Much  of  that  for 
which  he  has  the  credit  of  discovery,  though  un- 
known to  his  own  age,  seemB  to  have  been  familiar 
to  the  philosophers  of  old ;  and,  whilst  the  merit 
and  wonder  of  his  learning  and  sagacity  be  not  the 
less,  the  darkness  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  be- 
comes more  apparent ;  as  it  is  found  that  what  he 
introduced,  and  which  was  then  accounted  by  so 
many  to  be  the  result  of  magical  art,  was  not  so 
much  the  discovery  of  what  had  never  been  known 
as  the  revival  of  knowledge  lost.  Many  of  the 
principles  upon  which  his  inventions  were  founded, 
especially  those  of  optics,  seem  to  have  been  known 
to  Euclid,  Archimedes,  Proclus,  and  Ptolemy. 
Alhazen,  an  Arabian  author,  wrote  a  treatise,  about 
the  year  1100,  in  which  he  gave  the  first  distinct 
account  of  the  magnifying  powers  of  glasses  or 
crystals ;  and,  though  Bacon  carried  his  improve- 
ments farther,  in  the  matter  of  spectacles,  than  any 
who  had  preceded  him,  it  is  not  unfair  to  suppose 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  which  led  him 
to  the  invention  was  contained  in  some  of  the  rare 
treatises  which  had  cost  him  so  much.  With 
reference  to  the  greatest  invention  of  which  he  has 
the  credit — viz.,  that  of  gunpowder — Sir  Francis, 
in  his  dedication,  says — "  Hindostan  seems  to 
have  produced  the  invention  of  nitrate  powder ;  but 
it  remains  to  be  ascertained  to  which  of  the  races 
who  have  peopled  her  soil  the  discovery  belongs. 
Thence  it  was  acquired,  either  primarily  or  de- 
rivatively, by  the  Chinese,  the  Tartar,  the  Arab, 
and  the  Greek,  all  distinguished  either  by  mental 
acuteness  or  warlike  spirit,  or  by  both  these  quali- 
ties." He  adds — u  And  if  any  one  of  these  na- 
tions had  been  permitted  by  Providence  to  use  the 
simple  process  of  converting  the  powder  into  the 
grain,  the  people  so  acquiring  the  knowledge  would 
have  obtained  exactly  the  same  predominance  in 
the  middle  ages  which  the  modern  European  now 
exercises  over  the  rest  of  mankind."  Sir  Francis 
imagines  a  humorous  incident  (p.  190)  to  show 
that  Bacon  probably  derived  his  invention  from  his 
observations  on  the  nature  of  the  "  Greek  fire" 
then  in  existence,  to  which  there  is  such  constant 
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allusion  in  all  the  histories  of  ancient  warfare,  from 
the  hardy  enterprises  of  the  Macedonian  Alexan- 
der, down  to  the  stern  conflict  of  Saracen  and  Cru- 
sader, and  the  fierce  straggles  of  the  Venetian  and 
Genoese  republics. 

What  was  the  exact  nature  of  this  "  Greek 
fire"  seems  now  hardly  known ;  its  effects  were 
however  very  terrible.  Of  its  use  by  the  Turks 
against  the  Crusaders,  under  St.  Louis,  Jonville, 
the  French  historian,  who  was  present,  thus 
speaks — "  It  was  thrown  from  a  machine  called  a 
petrary,  and  came  forward  as  large  as  a  barrel  of 
verjuice,  with  a  tail  of  fire  issuing  from  it  as  big  as 
a  great  sword,  making  a  noise  in  its  passage  simi- 
lar to  thunder,  and  seeming  like  a  dragon  flying 
through  the  air;  and,  from  the  great  quantity  of 
fire  issuing  from  it,  giving  such  light  in  the  army 
that  one  might  see  as  if  it  had  been  day."  Gauf- 
tier  de  Cariel,  a  valiant  knight,  was  so  terrified 
that  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  and  it  was  no  bad 
one,  that  "  as  often  as  it  was  thrown  the  soldiers 
ought  to  prostrate  themselves  and  beseech  the  Lord 
to  deliver  them  from  that  danger  against  which  he 
alone  could  protect  them."  Jonville  adds  that 
"  Louis,  being  in  bed  in  his  tent,  as  often  as  he 
was  informed  that  the  Greek  fire  had  been  thrown, 
would  raise  himself  up  and  exclaim,  '  Good  Lord 
God,  preserve  my  people.'  "  This  fire  was  thrown 
three  times  in  the  night  from  a  petrary  and  four 
times  in  the  day  from  a  large  cross-bow.  Geoffrey 
de  Vinesauf,  who  accompanied  Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion  in  his  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  speaking  of 
this  fire  says — "  With  a  pernicious  stench  and  livid 
flame  it  consumed  even  flint  and  iron,  nor  could  it 
be  extinguished  by  water ;  but  by  sprinkling  sand 
its  violence  might  be  abated,  and  vinegar  would 
put  the  fire  out."  Father  Daniel  tells  us  that  this 
fire  was  not  only  used  in  sieges  but  in  battles. 
According  to  this  author,  Philip  Augustus,  king 
of  France,  having  found  a  quantity  of  wild-fire 
ready  prepared  at  Acre,  brought  it  with  him  to 
France,  and  used  it  at  the  siege  of  Dieppe  in  burn- 
ing the  English  vessels  then  in  harbor.  There  is 
nothing  new  it  seems  under  the  sun  ;  and,  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  same  worthy  authority,  modern 
"  infernal*"  cannot  claim  for  their  constructors 
much  novelty  of  invention,  since  there  seems  to 
have  been  the  same  amount  of  mischievous  inge- 
nuity amongst  our  ancestors.  He  says,  that 
"  there  was  an  engineer  named  Gaubet,  a  native 
of  France,  who  found  out  the  secret  of  preserving, 
even  under  water,  a  kind  of  artificial  fire  enclosed 
in  earthen  pots  without  any  openings.  He  was  so 
excellent  a  diver  as  to  be  able  to  pass  under  a 
river :  of  this  secret  he  availed  himself  so  far  as  to 
succeed  in  setting  fire  to  some  thick  palisades  that 
stopped  up  the  entrance  to  the  Isle  of  Andely, 
which  Philip  was  then  besieging.  At  the  time  the 
enemy  made  an  attack  on  the  bridge  which  that 
prince  had  built  over  the  Seine,  and  when  all  the 
attention  of  the  besieged  was  directed  that  way, 
Gaubet  dived  with  his  pots  under  the  palisades  and 
set  fire  to  them.  Boats  having  been  prepared  for 
the  soldiers,  the  isle  was  surprised  on  that  side  and 
the  garrison  of  the  castle  compelled  to  capitulate." 
We  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this :  we  can 
only  say  that,  if  it  be  true,  it  beats  all  that  French 
and  American  engineers  have  threatened  to  do, 
but,  as  far  as  we  know,  have  never  done.  It  is  a 
pity  for  himself  that  Gaubet  is  not  alive  :  he  and 
his  pots  would  have  been  a  capital  catch  for  the 
Adelaide  or  the  Polytechnic. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  book.    The  author 


has  given  us  some  of  the  truths  held  by  men  in  the 
middle  ages,  but  scarcely  any  of  the  fictions,  of 
which,  it  would  seem,  there  were  not  a  few  ;  aad 
yet  we  would  humbly  suggest  that,  without  a 
knowledge  of  these,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  actual  condition  of  these  times ;  for 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  whilst  the  troth  is 
the  secret  treasure  of  the  few,  the  fiction  is  the 
common  inheritance  of  the  many.  Whatever  is 
valuable  in  institutions  or  in  systems  is  not,  after 
all,  so  much  the  characteristic  or  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  any  one  particular  age ;  but  is  generally 
the  result  of  the  cumulative  wisdom  of  all,  the 
necessities  or  better  perception  of  each  successive 
generation  retaining  that  which  experience  has 
tested,  abstracting  that  which  may  have  become 
pernicious  or  obsolete,  and  adding  that  which  any 
fresh  and  nascent  condition  coevally  brings  to  birth. ' 
Great  men,  far  beyond  their  fellows,  there  have 
ever  been  and  always  will  be ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  upon  these  properly  devolves  the  work  of  re- 
moving what  may  have  become  effete,  or  of  bring- 
ing forth  such  fresh  elements  as  may  be  needed. 
The  result  of  their  labor  is  the  characteristic  truth 
which  has  distinguished  every  age  as  indicative 
both  of  its  necessity  and  progress.  These  men 
must,  in  a  sense,  express  the  mind  of  their  gene- 
ration ;  and,  though  oftentimes  at  an  immeasurable 
distance,  betray  that  which  they  have  in  common 
with  the  most  ignorant  of  the  day  in  which  they , 
live.  Whoever  will  trace  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion through  the  calendar  of  time,  with  reference 
to  man's  character  and  deeds,  will  be  able  surely 
to  ascertain  the  processes  of  this  cumulative  wis- 
dom, and  mark  where  halts  have  been  made  and 
increasing  impetus  received  in  its  onward  course. 
It  is  of  the  blessing  of  this  wisdom  that  we  are 
now  reaping.  What  of  liberty  we  enjoy  in  the 
state — what  of  light  we  have  in  the  church — what 
of  comfort  and  refinement  we  experience  in  the 
intercourse  of  social  life,  is  owing,  not  to  any  sud- 
den act,  outbreak,  instantaneous  illumination,  or 
unprepared  discovery  of  any  one  class,  or  age,  or 
man ;  but  to  the  legitimate  results  which  the  ne- 
cessities of  an  altered  condition  generated— the 
slow  but  steady  growth  of  ordained  principles  to 
their  true  developments — and  the  natural  issue  of 
increasing  knowledge.  The  truth  is  God's ;  some- 
thing of  it  there  has  ever  been  with  man,  for  he 
always,  in  his  mercy,  has  been  near  to  him.  As 
long  as  he  shall  preserve  his  ambassadors  upon 
earth  with  their  ministry  of  reconciliation,  that 
truth  must  manifest  itself;  and,  in  proportion  as 
faith  finds  a  place  in  the  spirit  of  statesmen, 
priests,  ot  princes,  so  will  all  national  acts,  and  all 
forms  of  public  teaching  preserve  the  golden  im- 
press of  this  most  precious  of  all  moral  treasures. 
No  man,  therefore,  can  lay  his  hand  upon  the 
institutions  of  any  age  and  say,  "  There  is  no  truth 
here."  We  know  that,  as  the  spirit  of  life  suc- 
cessively tore  aside  the  cumbrous  coverings  which 
the  cruel  care  of  her  nursing  by  dark  ignorance  had 
thrown  around  her,  to  the  hindrance  of  all  health- 
ful breathing  and  vigorous  action,  so  her  growing 
vigor  became  discernible  in  the  successive  impart- 
ations  of  truth  and  light  to  the  greater  institutions 
of  Christendom.  Jt  is  not  then  to  the  BuccesBnre 
cycles  or  periods  of  British  history,  in  isolation 
from  each  other,  that  we  must  look  for  that  which 
we  possess  in  the  form  of  state  verities  or  civil 
privileges — it  is  not  to  the  struggle  of  the  rude 
Briton  with  the  polished  Roman— of  the  English 
churl  with  his  Saxon  master— the  Saxon  serf  with 
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•is  Norman  conqueror — nor  to  the  fierce  contention 
of  the  lawless  baron  with  his  grasping  monarch — 
it  is  not  to  the  strife  for  privilege  which  has  so 
often  existed  between  the  church  and  the  state,  the 
commons  and  the  throne— it  is  not  to  these  alone 
in  separateness — it  is  not  to  any  one  of  these  that 
we  most  look  for  the  blessingB  we  enjoy.  They 
most  rather  be  traced  to  whatever  elements  of 
righteousness  there  were  in  any  one  of  these  con- 
tentions, and  they  come  of  the  silent  but  sure  con- 
solidation of  soch  elements  into  systems.  There  is 
no  element  of  righteousness  which  does  not,  in  due 
time,  bear  its  fruit.  Wherever  it  is  found  it  comes 
from  God,  and  whatever  flows  from,  or  is  given  by 
him,  has,  inherent  in  it,  as  the  very  law  of  its  being, 
the  life-like  property  of  fecundity.  Men  see  not, 
it  may  be,  in  the  wild  and  prolific  abundance  of 
natural  vegetation,  how  or  when  the  seed  is  drop- 
ped into  the  ground  :  they  dream  not,  whilst  it  is 
hidden,  of  that  which  it  shall  one  day  be.  A  bird 
of  the  air  may  carry  all  unheeded  the  source  of 
future  life  to  a  distant  spot ;  and,  where  there  was 
barrenness  before,  beauty  and  verdure  may  spring 
forth,  though  by  processes  all  abstract  from  the  ken 
of  man.  So  it  is  with  the  constitution  of  the  land ; 
the  Briton,  the  Roman,  the  Saxon,  and  the  Nor- 
man, have  each  contributed  somewhat  to  its  forma- 
tion. The  rude  struggle  for  freedom  left  its  im- 
press :  the  better  civilization  of  the  capital  of  the 
world  was  not  without  its  ameliorating  influence  : 
with  the  sea  kings  and  their  tribes  came  in  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  the  elements  of  inquiry ; 
whilst  the  mailed  conquerors  of  the  country  some- 
what redeemed  the  wrongs  occasioned  by  their 
rapacity  in  the  amenities  of  chivalry  which  they 
introduced,  and  the  greater  ecclesiastical  knowledge 
and  learning  which  they  brought  with  them. 
Though  what  of  ri^ht  each  contributed  might  for  a 
time  have  been  hidden  from  sight  in  the  rank 
masses  of  coeval  corruptions,  yet  the  clearing  pro- 
cesses of  advancing  civilization,  whilst  they  re- 
moved that  which  was  less  pure,  laid  bare  and  gave 
healthful  life  to  that  which  was  essentially  good. 
The  seeds  of  truth  are  ever  sown  by  the  merciful 
care  and  providence  of  God,  and  no  matter  by  what 
hand  he  sows  them,  they  must  spring  forth  and  be 
fruitful  in  blessing  to  some  one  or  other  of  his 
creatures  ;  and  we  are  now  reaping  the  result  of 
every  right  principle  for  which  our  ancestors, 
according  to  their  light,  or  in  any  measure,  con- 
tended. 

The  graphic  sketches  which  Sir  Francis  gives  of 
an  election,  the  transactions  of  the  Guildhall  and  the 
session  of  the  king  in  Parliament,  lead  his  readers 
easily  and  naturally  to  entertain  the  just  reflections 
which  he  makes  on  the  constitution,  political  and 
civil,  of  the  country ;  whilst  the  great  truth  is  ever 
presented  to  our  minds,  that  man,  in  all  the  chang- 
ing and  varied  forms  of  his  social  existence,  has 
been  essentially  the  same.  Though  between  the 
costume  of  one  age  and  the  guise  of  another  there 
may  be  enough  or  distinction  to  show  of  what  dif- 
ferent aspects  he  is  capable,  there  is  still  sufficient 
of  that  which  is  common  to  all  to  establish  a  com- 
mon brotherhood  between  the  men  of  climes  and 
epochs  far  removed  from  each  other.  Whilst  it 
shows  the  folly  of  the  unthinking,  therefore,  to 
despise  any  phase  through  which  man  in  his  social 
existence  has  passed,  it  betrays,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  want  of  intelligence  as  to  that  for  which  he  is 
fitted  and  destined  to  assume  the  aspect  of  a  bye- 
gone  time,  as  being  more  suited  to  our  condition 
than  that  which  we  have.    To  enforce  what  we 


feel  upon  the  subject  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
from  the  book  before  us  one  of  the  many  beautiful 
reflections  with  which  it  abounds,  wherein  the 
author,  though  in  other  forms,  enunciates  the  prin- 
ciples which  we  have  ventured  to  suggest. 

"  But  is  there  any  reason  to  wonder  if  the  devices 
of  the  mortal  man,  the  shadows  of  a  shade,  are  seen 
to  waste  and  wane  away  *  Should  we  sorrow  be- 
cause the  stability  of  the  everlasting  hills  is  denied 
to  the  fabric  raised  upon  dust  and  ashes  ?  Must  we 
not  confess  the  truth,  and  submit,  without  repining, 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  dispensation  which  decrees 
that  when  human  institutions  have  once  arrived  at 
their  fatal  term  they  can  never  be  revived !  During 
the  convulsions  which  alter  the  level  of  society,  new 
opinions  have  been  adopted,  new  habits  have  been 
assumed.  Young  spirits  have  risen,  confident  in 
their  own  untaught  conceit ;  whilst  ranks  of  con- 
tending champions  have  sunk  into  the  grave. 
Diversified  as  the  human  countenance  is,  by  feature 
and  expression,  the  human  mind  is  still  more  varied 
by  temper,  education,  rank,  position,  and  intellect. 
Providence  works  by  eliciting  modes  of  thought, 
not  cyclical  but  successive ;  and  in  which  man  freely 
acts,  though  without  the  power  of  controlling  their 
evolution.  No  era  which  has  once  gone  by  can 
ever  be  brought  back :  individuals  are  never  repro- 
duced :  the  creatures  not  merely  of  the  last  year, 
or  even  of  the  yesterday,  will  never  more  be  round 
together.  Never  will  the  same  combinations  recur, 
so  long  as  the  world  endures." 

"  The  fitness  of  the  forms  possessed  by  the  extin- 
guished policy  is  utterly  lost :  and  the  same  integ- 
rity which  resisted  the  removal  of  the  old  land- 
marks will,  as  consistently,  refuse  to  disturb  the 
new,  within  whose  boundaries  other  rights  of  prop- 
erty have  been  acquired.  Blessed  is  the  protecting 
hand!" 

Now,  this  is  the  sound  and  truthful  dealing  with 
the  present  and  the  past,  so  far  as  moral  reflection 
is  concerned,  that  we  need ;  for  the  morbid  spirit  of 
the  times  has  well  nigh,  on  the  one  hand,  emascu- 
lated all  wise  and  vigorous  thinking  on  that  which 
has  gone,  down  to  the  puerilities  of  a  childish  mind ; 
and,  on  the  other,  the  antagonistic  rashness  of  the 
age  passes  by,  in  its  mad  haste,  whatever  of  dignity 
or  truth  are  to  be  found  in  that  which  preceded  us. 
The  one  is  an  abuse  of  the  imaginative  faculty — 
the  other  is  a  contempt  of  the  meditative  powers  : 
in  every  well  regulated  mind  each  should  have  its 
place,  for  they  are  each  an  attribute  of  the  immortal 
spirit,  by  which  she  recalls  the  past  for  wisdom  and 
anticipates  the  future  for  strength  and  consolation ; 
but  all  becomes  confusion  and  disorder  when  either 
is  unduly  fostered  to  the  prejudice  and  weakening 
of  the  other. 

We  could  have  wished,  however,  as  we  have 
before  said,  to  have  found  somewhat  more  of  the 
fictions  of  the  middle  ages.  Much  is  learnt  by  con- 
trast. It  is  oftentimes  by  the  deformity  of  the  lie 
that  the  beauty  of  the  truth  is  made  manifest ;  and 
the  quaint  absurdities  and  monstrous  forms  of  fiction 
serve  to  show  by  what  paths  and  what  distance 
reality  has  been  departed  from.  It  is  difficult  to 
suppose  a  tradition  which  is  not  founded  on  some 
fact ;  nevertheless,  the  forms  which  popular  tradi- 
tions assume  show,  in  the  disfiguring  of  that  fact, 
how  unsafe  a  vehicle  it  is  for  its  transmission  to 
society  in  its  positive  verity.  Say  what  men  will, 
where  these  fictions  abound  proof  is  given  of  a  dark 
condition  of  society ;  for  if  there  be  on  the  one  hand 
some  above  their  fellows  who  know  the  error,  there 
must  be  on  the  other  a  total  absence  of  means  by 
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which  it  may  be  pointed  out,  or  an  absolute  want 
of  capacity  to  receive  the  explanation ;  and  in  this, 
after  all,  lies  a  sturdy  obstacle  in  the  way  of  those, 
who,  in  opposition  to  all  that  has  hitherto  been 
written  on  the  subject,  would  fain  persuade  us  that 
the  centuries  from  the  seventh  to  the  thirteenth  were 
not  dark. 

Customs  and  costumes  are  able  expounders  of 
the  social  condition  of  any  nation :  the  legends  of 
popular  faith  and  the  fictions  of  vulgar  tradition,  of 
its  moral  estate.  It  is  by  what  men  do  believe, 
rather  than  by  what  they  do  not,  that  we  find  out 
where  they  stand  in  the  scale  of  mental  civilization ; 
and  we  apprehend  that,  whilst  the  characteristic  of 
the  middle  ages  was  faith,  it  was  a  faith  in  much 
that  was  positively  false,  rather  than  in  that  which 
was  positively  true ;  and  this  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  amount  of  error  far  exceeded  that  of  truth ;  nor 
should  we  be  able  to  comprehend  all  the  moral  phe- 
nomena of  those  periods,  many  of  which  were  cer- 
tainly most  beautiful  and  good,  if  we  did  not  our- 
selves believe  that  it  is  in  the  heart,  more  than  in 
the  mind,  that  God  is  both  apprehended  and  mani- 
fested ;  and  that,  apart  from  what  the  corruption  of 
man  has  made  them,  there  is  a  safeguard  tor  him 
in  the  mutual  sympathy,  better  aspirations,  and 
deep  yearning  after  the  really  excellent  in  all  human 
affections,  as  they  have  been  implanted  by  God. 
These  have  ever  preserved  and  do  still  preserve 
men,  through  the  overruling  mercy  of  a  heavenly 
Father,  in  the  midst  of  the  darkest  times,  from  the 
deep  abyss  into  which  ignorance  would  thrust  them. 
We  do  not  forget  the  light  which  the  church  has 
been  commissioned  to  bear  in  the  midst  of  the 
world ;  nor  will  we  deny  that,  in  the  times  of  her 
greatest  faithlessness,  she  has  still  been  compelled, 
m  some  one  form  or  another,  to  hold  it  forth :  nev- 
ertheless, it  is  rather  to  the  goodness  of  God  in 
maintaining  that  light  in,  it  may  be,  illegitimate 
ways,  than  to  any  legitimate  result  of  her  own  in- 
fluence, rightly  directed  in  the  feudal  times,  that 
Christendom  has  emerged,  such  as  she  is,  from  her 
mad  follies  of  mimes,  mysteries,  and  mummings. 

The  mental  condition  of  the  middle  classes  of 
these  ages  did  not  stand  high,  but  the  heart  was 
sound :  there  were  tokens  of  its  existence  not  to  be 
mistaken,  in  the  healthful  beatings  of  honest  affec- 
tion and  social  union,  in  many  an  institution  from 
which  the  ancient  spirit  is  now  gone,  or  of  whose 
forms  the  head  has  taken  possession  to  the  dispos- 
session of  the  heart,  with  about  as  much  propriety, 
too,  as  he  should  manifest,  who,  hard  and  crabbed, 
lean  and  angular  in  his  shape,  should  take  a  vain 
conceit  to  figure  in  the  fitting  garments  of  youthful, 
supple,  and  graceful  beauty.  Sir  Francis,  speak- 
ing of  the  ancient  system  of  city  apprenticeship, 
says — 

"  So  long  as  the  engagement  subsisted  according 
to  its  pristine  spirit,  it  rendered  the  master  and  the 
servant  members  of  one  household  and  family ;  the 
parties  were  united  by  the  mutual  obligation  of  pro- 
tection and  obedience  ;  the  mutual  connection  re- 
cognized better  elements  than  those  of  mere  profit 
and  gain.  He  would  be  an  unwise  legislator  for 
his  fellow-men,  who  would  omit  to  take  self-inter- 
est into  consideration  as  a  most  powerful  impelling 
motive  ;  but  a  sorry  one  is  he  who  relies  upon  self- 
interest  as  affording  any  kind  of  security  for  dili- 
gence or  industry,  or  for-  any  quality  to  which  the 
name  of  virtue  can  be  ascribed.  Whatever  the 
political  economist  may  urge  to  the  contrary,  unless 
men  begin  by  bettering  themselves,  all  his  assumed 
receipts  for  bettering  their  condition  are  in  Tain. 


"  Motives  infinitely  more  valuable  than  those  of 
mere  money  or  money's  worth  were  engrafted  upon 
the  system  of  apprenticeship,  so  long  as  its  spirit 
was  properly  observed.  The  admission  into  the 
guild,  after  the  period  of  probation  had  concluded, 
was  an  attestation  that,  during  the  period  of  life 
when  the  human  character  is  most  susceptible  of 
the  influence  of  habit  and  example,  the  future  citi- 
zen had  conducted  himself  with  a  due  attention  to 
diligence  and  morality.  Gratitude  towards  a  kind 
master— emulation  excited  by  an  able  one— the  ne- 
cessity of  conciliating  a  harsh  superior — affection 
towards  an  infirm  or  needy  parent — the  wish  to  be 
married,  to  form  that  union  which  the  church  so 
emphatically  calls  '  a  holy  state,'  and  upon  which 
the  happiness  of  the  individual,  and  through  the  in- 
dividual the  happiness  of  the  state,  so  mainly  depends 
—all  these  rendered  the  guild  an  unceasing  source 
of  moral  renovation  to  the  common  wealth." 

It  was  the  kindly  heart,  rather  than  the  fertile 
mind,  that  originated  such  systems  as  these;  and 
though  the  medal  had  its  reverse,  as  Sir  Francis 
acknowledges,  yet  it  was  one  worthy  to  be  borne  on 
the  breast  of  a  nation  ever  distinguished  for  its  open 
hand  and  stout  courage.  If  the  political  economies 
of  these  modern  times  could  allow  of  such  a  thing 
as  the  existence  of  hearts  in  the  masses  of  humanity 
with  which  they  deal,  we  question  whether  they 
would  so  often  fail ;  but  the  curse  of  the  day  is  a 
mechanical  intellect — gigantic  if  you  will— which 
never  thinks  its  work  is  effectively  done  until  the 
finer  fibres  of  the  human  heart — the  sensitive 
nerves,  which  expand  at  the  warm  handling  of  af- 
fection, as  they  shrink  from  the  rough  usage  of  the 
unfeeling — are  all  beaten  out  and  flattened  into  one 
inert,  senseless  mass,  ready  for  any  other  impres- 
sion it  may  desire  to  give  it.  Whatever  is  beauti- 
ful in  those  visions  of  the  past  which  the  mind  will 
sometimes  call  into  being,  invariably  stands  connect- 
ed with  the  associations  of  kindly  feeling  and  warm, 
though  rude,  affection.  Nor  is  this  because  the 
fancy  would  have  it  so,  but  because  the  memory, 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  past,  naturally  leads 
the  thought,  though  in  a  creative  mood,  instinctive- 
ly to  take  the  forms  with  which  it  is  most  familiar. 
Knighthood  and  chivalry,  yeoman  courage  and  city 
independence,  come  before  us,  it  is  true,  with  as- 
pects of  much  ignorance,  but  with  much  bearing  of 
honest  truth  and  social  love ;  and  if  the  schoolmas- 
ter be  wanting  in  the  group,  whilst  we  miss,  it  may 
be,  the  impress  of  his  fluent  knowledge,  we  are  not 
wearied  with  the  dull  monotony  of  his  inane  pedan- 
tries. 

We  neither  despise  intellect  nor  knowledge— far 
from  it ;  we  are  not  so  overstocked  with  either  that 
we  could  afford  to  do  so  were  we  willing;  but 
they  have,  in  the  composition  of  man's  nature  and 
the  relations  of  life,  their  proper  sphere  and  limits ; 
and  when  they  take  the  place  of  kindly  affections, 
and  seek  to  fill  up  that  for  which,  in  the  intercourse 
of  man  with  man,  the  heart  alone  was  destined,  we 
think  (perhaps  we  speak  a  rank  heresy  against  the 
creed  of  the  times)  they  are  to  be  mourned  over  as 
the  sad  abuses  of  God's  good  gifts,  rather  than  re- 
joiced in  as  great  blessings.  After  all,  you  never 
will  and  never  can  have  any  system  of  government 
or  of  teaching,  by  which  men  are  to  be  ruled  or 
bettered  in  their  condition,  that  will  answer  to  the 
end  proposed,  which  does  not,  in  some  sort,  take 
some  of  its  forms  from  the  simple  suggestions  of 
the  human  heart — which  does  not  reckon  that  hearts 
as  well  as  minds  are  to  be  dealt  with — which  does 
not  address  itself  in  the  language  of  experience  to 
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tome  one  of  the  many  facile  entrances  which  the 
heart  of  man  ever  keeps  open  with  a  ready  welcome 
for  all  who  rightly  come  thereto.  "  No  man  know- 
eth  the  things  of  a  roan,  (said  the  apostle,)  save  the 
■pint  of  man  which  is  in  him ;"  and  it  was  a  touch- 
ing, true,  and  beautiful  answer  which  the  psalmist 
returned — "  When  thou  saidst,  Seek  ye  my  face, 
fty  heart  said  unto  thee,  Thy  face,  Lord,  will  I 
seek." 

Concerning  the  dark  ages  muoh  has  been  written 
wo  and  con.  Into  the  literary  contest  Mr.  Mait- 
W  has  lately  entered,  and  has  brought  his  deep 
research  and  learning  to  bear  upon  the  somewhat 
reckless  assertions  of  Robertson,  Henry,  and 
others.  We  cannot  altogether  congratulate  him 
on  the  issue :  he  has  demolished  a  few  of  the  out- 
works of  exaggeration,  but  he  has  left  the  strong- 
bold  of  concurrent  testimony,  as  we  think,  un- 
bodied :  he  has  set,  it  is  true,  a  few  brilliant  stars 
is  the  moral  hemisphere  of  these  ages ;  he  has  re- 
hered  the  darkness,  but  he  has  left  the  period,  as  he 
(bond  it,  one  of  night ;  and  has  but  established 
what  we  think  most  were  ready  to  allow — that  to 
the  general  rale  there  were  many  brilliant  excep- 
tions. We  do  not  think  that  he  has  dealt  at  all 
times  fairly  with  his  adversaries,  nor  that  he  is  al- 
ways happy  in  his  instances.  For  his  friend  Mein- 
were,  Bishop  of  Paderborn,  we  have  certainly  no 
great  respect ;  we  rather  apprehend  that  some  of 
his  doings  would  secure  him  a  less  favorable  judg- 
ment at  the  Old  Bailey,  were  he  to  practise  them  in 
oar  days  and  in  our  land,  than  they  seem  to  elicit 
from  this  clever  writer.  His  reasoning,  in  answer 
to  the  assertion  that "  persons  of  the  highest  rank 
and  in  the  highest  station  could  not  read  or  write," 
seems  to  as  inconclusive.  The  evidence  that  exists 
in  support  of  this  assertion,  as  generally  true,,  is 
certainly,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  support  of  the 
probability  of  its  truth ;  whilst  none,  that  we  know 
of,  exists  by  which  the  error  of  it  can  be  shown. 
We  say  "as  generally  true,"  because  it  is  dear  there 
were  exceptions.  Henry  I.  was  a  scholar,  as  his 
familiar  designation  of  neauckrc  proves;  so  was 
Henry,  II.  John  could  not  be  altogether  ignorant  of 
the  contents  of  the  books  for  which  he  gave  a 
receipt  to  the  Abbot  of  Reading ;  nor  would  Henry 
HI.  have  borrowed  the  "  Exploits  of  Antiochia" 
from  the  Templars,  for  the  use  of  his  queen,  unless 
she  had  desired  to  know  what  the  volume  related. 
Whether  John  and  the  queen  read  for  themselves, 
or  by  their  chaplains,  we  leave  to  others  to  settle. 

Mr.  Maitland  is  a  learned  and  pains-taking  man, 
sad  if  he  con  id  have  found  anything  by  searching 
which  would  have  enabled  him  positively  to  con- 
rate  Robertson,  when  he  says  "  the  nobility  could 
"not  write,"  he  would  not  have  spared  trouble  in  the 
search,  nor  have  hesitated  triumphantly  to  produce 
bis  evidence.  The  reasons  why  men  did  not  sign 
the  chartularies  which  conveyed  their  gifts,  as  Mr. 
Maitland  sets  them  down,  are  very  ingenious ;  but 
they  are,  after  all,  conjectural ;  and,  if  the  whole 
esse  is  to  be  argued  on  conjectural  grounds,  we  see 
not  why  that  which  lies  at  the  very  threshold, 
which,  considering  the  times,  is  the  most  probable, 
and  to  which  almost  all  writers  have  given  assent, 
should  not  be  the  first  received.  Of  the  four  rea- 
sons which  he  deduces  from  Mabillon,  the  second, 
rir.,  physical  inability — is  admissible  only  in  a  few 
eases.  Of  the  last  two— viz.,  "  an  affectation  of 
dignity,  through  which  many  high  official  persons 
chose  that  their  names  should  be  written  by  the 
notary,"  and  "  all  persons,  following  the  custom  of 
great  men,  preferred  to  have  their  names  written  by 
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the  notary,  that  he  might  say  of  them  what  ha 
liked,  and  to  affix  the  sign  of  the  cross,  in  token  of 
their  faith,  instead  of  writing"— the  first  is  rather 
far-fetched}  and  the  second  will  scarcely  stand. 
Doubtless,  the  sign  of  the  cross  affixed  was  a  sym- 
bol of  faith  «nd  a  confirmation  of  the  act ;  but  it 
stood  exactly  where  political  jurisprudence  has  ac- 
counted a  personal  signature  to  be  a  better  evidence 
of  identity,  as  it  most  certainly  is.  It  may  have 
been  affixed,  as  Mr.  Maitland  observes,  by  those 
who  could  write  ;  but  we  apprehend,  in  that  case, 
the  signature  would  sometimes  have  been  seen. 
At  any  rate,  if  the  question  is  to  be  settled  by  prob- 
abilities, we  think,  as  we  have  already  said,  that 
the  probabilities  are  in  favor  of  Robertson's  asser- 
tion, rather  than  of  the  learned  critic's  attempted 
refutation.  If  the  nobility  of  that  day  could  have 
written,  it  is.  singular  that  there  is  no  evidence  in 
proof  of  it.     Sir  Francis  Palgrave  says— 

"  So  few  persons  amongst  the  laity,  with  the  ex- 
ception perhaps  of  the  mercantile  classes  and  the 
legists,  were  acquainted  with  the  alphabet,  that 
reading  and  writing  acquired  the  name  of  'clergy.' 
The  term  '  clerk1  became  equivalent  to  'penman.9 
Our  common  nomenclature  still  bears  testimony  to 
the  lack  learning  of  ancient  times."  (16.) 

The  scene  which  he  describes  at  page  133,  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  the  phrase  "  benefit  of 
clergy,"  is  also  confirmatory  of  this ;  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  it  places  the  church  in  a  better  and 
truer  light  with  reference  to  this  custom  than  that 
in  which  she  has  generally  been  seen. 

We  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Maitland  that  the 
case,  as  regards  the  clergy,  has  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated ;  but  when  he  would  lead  us  further,  as  he 
seems  desirous  of  doing,  till  we  admit  by  inference 
that  the  darkness  of  these  ages  was  the  exception, 
and  not  the  rule,  we  say  it  with  all  deference,  he 
has  undertaken  as  difficult  a  task  as  that  which 
Horace  Walpole  proposed  to  himself  in  his  "  His- 
toric Doubts"  on  the  reign  and  character  of  Rich- 
ard the  Third.  A  graver  condemnation  lies  against 
this  clever  writer  for  admitting,  without  explana- 
tion, the  term  "  his  altar"  with  reference  to  the 
particular  saint  to  whom  pifts  might  bo  offered.  It 
may  be  an  oversight,  but  it  is  one  hardly  allowable 
in  a  matter  where  the  consequences  are  so  serious, 
and  when,  unfortunately,  such  oversights  charac- 
terize a  school  of  men  in  the  present  day,  whose 
real  sympathies  are  too  often  expressed  in  the  tol- 
erance of  doubtful  phrases  on  the  one  side,  which 
their  jealous  watchfulness  would  not  suffer  on  tho 
other.  It  might  seem  from  these  remarks  that  we 
are  professing  to  review  the  very  able  work  which 
Mr.  Maitland  has  written.  We  would  not  do  him 
such  an  injustice  in  such  a  form,  nor  ourselves  so 
great  a  wrong ;  for  it  is  a  work  which  cannot  be 
so  easily  passed  by,  and  to  review  it  is  a  task  not 
so  easily  despatched.  In  the  elucidation  of  the 
subject  before  us,  essays,  which  treat  so  directly 
upon  it,  naturally  presented  themselves  to  our  re- 
collection, and  the  free  use  we  have  made  of  their 
contents  is  simply  a  result  of  the  important  bearing 
they  have  on  the  settlement  of  the  question,  as  to 
whether  the  ages  which  are  commonly  designated 
"  dark"  were  really  so  or  not! 

That  the  middle  ages  should  be  dark  was  a  natu- 
ral consequence  of  the  position  in  which  the  world 
was  found  from  the  sixth  to  the  thirteenth  century. 
When  the  Roman  provinces  were  converted  into 
barbarian  kingdoms  it  was  a  legitimate  result  that 
civilization  should  receive  a  violent  check;  and 
that,  though  the  barbarian  invader  might  be  some- 
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what  humanized  by  what  he  found,  he  should,  in  a 
greater  degree,  animalize  what  he  found  by  that 
which  he  brought  in.  Learning,  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, and  all  that  distinguished  man  in  a  higher 
condition  of  social  existence  than  that  from  which 
they  themselves  emerged,  were  despised  by  these 
wild  conquerors  and  considered  marks  of  effemi- 
nacy; and  there  is  no  wonder  that,  for  a  period, 
both  knowledge  and  civilization  should  be  retro- 
gressive. Mr.  Hallam  considers  the  extinction  of 
learning  to  have  been  intimately  connected  with  the 
change  of  language  which  immediately  ensued  when 
so  many  parts  of  the  world  changed  masters,  as  well 
as  the  gradual  dying  out  of  Latin,  the  common  source 
of  all  written  information,  as  a  living  tongue.  The 
Church,  certainly,  on  the  one  hand,  preserved  what 
light  there  was,  whilst  at  a  later  period  there  came 
in  from  the  East  the  knowledge  of  the  sciences. 
By  one  of  those  wondrous  systems  of  compensation 
which  the  history  of  the  world  so  frequently  affords, 
the  Arabian  paid  the  Christian  in  the  importation 
of  his  own  civilizing  knowledge  for  the  wrongs  he 
had  done  him  in  his  faith ;  and  if  the  crusader  round 
in  the  Holy  Land  little  but  wounds  and  sickness, 
mortification  and  defeat,  he  brought  back  with  him 
many  an  art  which  he  had  learned,  and  many  a 
polished  habit  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  rough 
intercourse  and  stern  encounter  With  his  Moslem 
foe.  Many  an  amenity  which  chivalry  possessed — 
many  a  gleam  of  scientific  knowledge  which  had 
so  large  an  influence  on  the  social  condition  of  those 
days — may  bo  traced  to  this  source,  and  the  reflec- 
tion opens  a  new  field  of  profitable  speculation  on 
the  wondrous  ways  in  which  Divine  Providence 
has  watched  over  the  destinies  of  Christendom. 

Sir  Francis,  in  the  work  before  us,  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  friar,  in  the  way  of  sagacious  proph- 
ecy, some  admirable  meditations  on  the  probable 
effects  of  the  future  developments  of  the  science 
that  was  then  in  its  infancy.  He  has  also  been 
true  to  the  fact,  in  rendering  Roger  Bacon's  remarks 
subservient  to  the  one  great  religious  principle  which, 
as  his  biographers  inform  us,  was  really  predominant 
in  his  mind.  We  deem  it  the  highest  praise,  indeed, 
which  we  can  bestow  upon  this  work,  to  say,  that 
throughout,  the  reflections  are  all  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  the  deepest  reverence  to  the  divine  will  and 
law.  Of  this  the  last  chapter  on  knowledge,  a  very 
beautiful  chapter,  is  a  sufficient  proof. 

It  is,  indeed,  refreshing  when  men  of  information 
and  deep  learning  dedicate  the  talent  which  God 
has  bestowed  upon  them  to  His  service.  Knowl- 
edge is  not  always  wisdom :  this  consists  in  its 
right  use,  rather  than  in  its  ample  possession.  The 
highest  attainment  of  wisdom  is  the  knowledge  of 
our  own  ignorance ;  and  the  nearer  we  are  led  to 
God  by  that  which  we  learn  the  better  has  learning 
fulfilled  her  proper  province — the  better  shall  we  be 
able  to  discern  how  much,  in  the  midst  of  all  we 
know,  we  yet  lack.  God  has  endowed  his  creature 
man  with  many  wondrous  faculties  and  powers,  and 
has  allotted  to  each  its  proper  sphere  of  exercise 
and  action ;  and  it  is  a  melancholy  thing  when  men 
turn  them  from  their  right  uses  and  bring  ruin  and 
deformity  into  the  fair  creations  which  tt  is  their 
province  to  engender.  Such,  alas !  is  in  our  day 
too  often  witnessed :  what  might  be  a  noble  work 
for  the  amount  of  skill  and  genius  that  are  brought 
to  its  erection,  often  stands  an  idol  temple — the 
prison-house  of  holy  things — or  the  leprous  lazar- 
etto of  diseased  thoughts,  through  the  absence  of  a 
master  principle  of  godly  reverence.    We  rejoice 


when  we  behold  a  man  wise  as  well  as  learned , 
and,  as  far  as  this  little  book  has  made  us  acquainted 
with  its  clever  author,  we  offer  the  tribute  of  thank- 
fulness for  the  amount  of  truth  which  he  has  writ- 
ten. 
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Sweet  nurslings  of  the  vernal  skies, 

Bathed  in  soft  airs,  and  fed  with  dew, 
What  more  than  magic  in  you  lies 

To  fill  the  heart's  fond  view? 
In  childhood's  sports,  companions  gay : 
In  sorrow,  on  life's  downward  way, 
How  soothing  ! — in  our  last  decay, 
Memorials  prompt  and  true. 

Relics  ye  are  of  Eden's  bowers ; 

As  pure,  as  fragrant,  and  as  fair 
As  when  ye  crowned  the  sunshine  hours 

Of  happy  wanderers  there. 
Fallen  all  beside — the  world  of  life, 
How  is  it  stained  with  fear  and  strife ! 
In  Reason's  world  what  storms  are  rife, 

What  passions  range  and  glare ! 

But  cheerful  and  unchanged  the  while, 
Your  first  and  perfect  form  ye  show : 

The  same  that  won  Eve's  matron  smile 
In  the  world's  opening  glow. 

The  stars  of  heaven  a  course  are  taught 

Too  high  above  our  human  thought ; 

Ye  may  be  found,  if  ye  are  sought, 
And  as  we  gaze,  we  know. 

Ye  dwell  beside  our  paths  and  homes, 
Our  paths  of  sin,  our  homes  of  sorrow ; 

And  guilty  man,  where'er  he  roams, 
Your  innocent  mirth  may  borrow. 

The  birds  of  air  before  us  fleet, 

They  cannot  brook  our  shame  to  meet ; 

But  we  may  taste  your  solace  sweet, 
And  come  again  to-morrow. 

Ye  fearless  in  your  nests  abide  ; 

Nor  may  we  scorn,  too  proudly  wise, 
Your  silent  lessons,  undescried 

By  all  but  lowly  eyes  ; 
For  ye  could  draw  the  admiring  gaze 
Of  Him  who  worlds  and  hearts  surveys : 
Your  order  wild,  your  fragrant  maze, 

He  taught  us  how  to  prize. 

Ye  felt  your  Maker's  smile  that  hour, 
As  when  he  paused  and  owned  you  good ; 

His  blessing  on  earth's  primal  hour 
Ye  felt  it  all  renewed. 

What  care  ye  now  if  winter's  storm 

Sweep  ruthless  o'er  each  silken  form  ? 

Christ's  blessing  at  your  heart  is  warm ; 
Ye  fear  no  vexing  mood. 

Alas !  of  thousand  bosoms  kind 

That  daily  court  you  and  caress, 
How  few  the  happy  secret  find 

Of  your  calm  loveliness ! 
"  Live  for  to-day  !  to-morrow's  light 
To-morrow's  cares  will  bring  to  sight : 
Go,  sleep  like  closing  flowers  at  night, 
And  Heaven  thy  morn  will  bless." 
The  Christian  Year. 
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Prom  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Bartow. 

1.  7%e  French  in  Algiers,  and  Abd-el-Kader.  Mur- 
ray, London.     1845. 

9.  Abd-cl-Kader's  Prisoners;  or,  a  Five  Months'' 
Captivity  among  the  Arabs.  By  Mons.  A.  De 
France.  Translated  by  R.  F.  Porter.  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co.     London  :  1846. 

Ir  Africa  owns  one  peculiar  district  on  which 
her  ancestral  curse  is  specially  entailed,  it  is  surely 
that  portion  of  the  southern  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean flanked  by  the  pathless  sands  of  the  Desert 
of  Sahara,  which  is  known  by  the  modern  apella- 
aou  of  "  Algeria."  In  former  times,  indeed,  the 
hand  of  the  Algerines  "  hath  been  against  every 
nan" — and  foul  were  the  outrages  and  cruelties 
which  rendered  their  city  a  by e word »  and  their 
same  a  reproach. 

"  Ergo  exercentur  poems,  veterumque  malorum 
Supplicia  expendunu" 

Rhadamanthus  himself  could  not  inflict  a  severer 
expiation  for  former  license,  than  their  present  con- 
dition. The  red  pennon  of  the  pirate  is  forgotten 
in  the  aggressions  of  the  tri-color.  Providence — 
or  ambition— has  assigned  to  the  "  Great  Nation" 
the  task  of  avenging,  and  that,  perhaps,  altogether 
too  ruthlessly,  the  ancient  insults  of  the  lawless 
corsairs  of  Algiers. 

We  propone,  in  the  present  article,  to  take  a 
rapid  review  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  this  piratical 
Mate,  and  to  enter  into  some  brief  considerations 
of  the  position  and  prospects  of  its  French  con- 
querors. 

The  north-western  coast  of  Africa  has  under- 
gone, perhaps,  more  than  the  usual  vicissitudes  to 
which  national  as  well  as  individual  life  is  sub- 
jected. Mauritania  Cesariensis— for  such  was  the 
same  which  that  district  which  we  now  term  Al- 
geria received  from  the  Romans,  when  the  battle 
of  Thapsos  reduced  Numidia  under  their  sway,  is 
a  region  whose  most  prominent  feature  is  the  two 
parallel  chains  of  mountains  which  traverse  the 
country  from  west  to  east.  The  southern  and 
more  lofty  of  the  two  is  called  the  Great,  and  that 
which  fringes  the  Mediterranean  coast,  the  Lesser 
Atlas.  Ancillary  ridges,  usually  stretching  north 
and  south,  unite  at  unequal  intervals  the  two  At- 
lases, and  enclose  within  their  arms  valleys  and 
table-lands  of  exquisite  fertility  ;  while  the  north- 
era  slopes  of  the  lesser  Atlas  are  covered  with  the 
rich  and  varied  vegetation  of  the  east,  and  yet  pre- 
serve some  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  more 
temperate  climates. 

This  productive  colony  was  lost  to  the  Western 
Empire,  under  the  third  Valentinian.  Bonifacius, 
the  imperial  governor  in  Africa,  desirous  to  revolt, 
but  diffident  of  his  own  resources,  resolved  upon  an 
experiment,  which  is  never  tried  but  once,  and  in- 
voked the  aid  of  a  foreign  power.  Genseric  and 
Gooderic,  the  young  and  ambitious  leaders  of  the 
Vandals,  having  already  devastated  Spain,  cheer- 
fully promised  their  assistance  ;  and  these  princes 
established,  on  the  ruins  of  the  kingdom  they  were 
summoned  to  preserve,  a  dynasty  which  (though 
at  one  time  menaced  by  the  famous  Belisarius) 
continued  to  sway  the  north  of  Africa,  until  its 
conquest  was  achieved,  at  the  close  of  the  seventh 
oeotury,  by  the  enterprising  khalifs  of  Arabia. 

The  reduction  of  the  west  had  indeed  been  at- 
tempted by  the  Saracens  somewhat  earlier  ;  for  in 
the  year  647  Abdallah,  the  foster-brother  of  Oth- 
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man,  led  thither  an  army  of  40,000  men ;  and 
though  this  expedition  was  not  entirely  successful, 
it  paved  the  way  for  future  attempts ;  and  Hassan, 
the  governor  of  Egypt,  established  a  nominal 
Arabian  supremacy  ever  an  immense  region,  more 
than  3300  miles  in  length,  comprising,  under  the 
general  name  of  Barbary,  the  states  of  Morocco, 
Fez,  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis. 

But  though  the  Arabs  overcame  the  resistance 
of  the  aboriginals  and  of  the  Romans  who  still  re- 
mained in  the  country ;  and  though  their  half- 
disciplined  and  predatory  tribes  roamed  at  pleasure 
through  these  fertile  districts ;  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  such  an  unconnected  and  marauding  peo- 
le,  whose  principal  strength  lay  in  their  fervent, 
ut  evanescent  religious  enthusiasm,  to  form  any 
lasting  projects  for  the  subjugation  of  the  provinces 
they  overran.  Many,  indeed,  settled  in  the  coun- 
try they  had  invaded,  and  in  time  became  exposed, 
in  their  turn,  to  aggressions,  such  as  those  by  which 
they  had  themselves  profited.  But  the  greater 
number  preferred  the  wild  cbarms  of  a  desert  life  to 
the  sober  pleasures  to  which  alone  a  citizen  can 
aspire.  Princes,  however,  of  Arabian  blood — the 
Zeirides— reigned  over  the  north-western  coast  till 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  and  it  was 
under  their  patronage  that  Abdallah,  the  marabout,* 
implanted  in  the  bosom  of  bis  countrymen  that 
love  of  Islamism,  which — if  it  has  imparted  to  the 
resistance  of  their  hardy  descendants  the  ferocity 
of  a  religious  war — has  also  stamped  it  with  a 
generous  self-devotedness  which  irresistibly  chal- 
lenges our  admiration  and  our  sympathy. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  aboriginal  tribes,  the  re- 
maining Roman  colonists,  the  Vandals,  and  their 
Arabian  conquerors — and  we  must  add  to  our  list 
the  ubiquitous  Jew— another  people  combined  to 
swell  the  heterogeneous  throng,  which  dwelt  in 
these  regions.  The  Spanish  Moors,  driven  from 
their  native  fields  in  Granada  and  Andalusia,  found 
here  a  temporary  refuge  where  they  might  brood 
over  vain  hopes  of  future  revenge. 

This  confused  mass,  in  course  of  time,  subsided 
into  separate  and  independent  kingdoms— of  which 
Algiers,  Morocco,  and  Tunis,  were  the  most  con- 
siderable. The  history  of  the  two  last  must  from 
this  period  be  abandoned,  in  order  to  pursue  the  for- 
tunes of  Algiers  itself. 

Exposed  to  all  the  temptations,  which  situation, 
poverty,  and  the  hereditary  craving  for  wild  and 
hazardous  adventure  conspired  to  afford,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  coast  of  Barbary  became  the  dread 
of  every  Mediterranean  cruiser  ;  but  the  maritime 
depredations  of  its  occupants,  however  daring,  did 
not  attain  any  formidable  degree  of  organization  till 
the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  when 
the  restless  ambition  of  two  brothers,  in  humble 
station,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  lawless  power 
— "  friends  of  the  sea,  but  enemies  of  all  that 
sailed  thereon" — as  they  exultingly  proclaimed 
themselves,  which  for  nearly  three  centuries  ren- 
dered the  name  of  Algiers  at  once  an  object  of 
hatred  and  of  terror. 

A  potter  in  the  island  of  Lesbos  enjoys  the  am- 
biguous celebrity  of  being  the  father  of  these 
youths.  Horuc  and  Hayraddin  have  not  been  the 
only  truants  who  have  shrunk  from  a  life  of  indus- 

*  A  marabout  is  the  Levite  of  the  Arabs.  The  dis- 
tinction is  hereditary  and  is  confined  to  a  particular 
tribe.  He  is  considered  a  saint  both  before  and  after 
death,  and  enjoys  many  privileges,  and  a  vast  degree  of 
influence.  The  word  marabout  is  indifferently  applied  to 
the  tomb  or  the  saint  after  death. 
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try;  but  seldom  has  truancy  been  attended  with 
such  disastrous  consequences  to  mankind.  Both 
brothers  joined  the  pirates  of  the  Levant,  and 
Home,  the  elder  and  more  determined  villain  of  the 
two,  soon  learned  how  high  a  premium,  bravery, 
when  united  with  a  total  want  of  humanity  and 
principle,  bore  among  those  roving  adventurers. 
With  wickedness  sufficient  to  overawe,  and  with 
daring  to  fascinate,  their  comrades,  the  young  Les- 
bians gained  rapidly  in  resources  and  influence ; — 
but,  in  all  probability,  would  never  have  aspired 
beyond  the  command  of  a  few  privateers,  had  not 
a  fortunate  conjuncture  of  circumstances  opened  to 
them  a  field  for  more  permanent  conquest. 

Spain,  even  before  she  sank  to  the  condition  of  a 
third  class  state  in  Europe,  was  never  remarkable 
either  for  the  justice  of  tier  arms,  or  the  liberality 
of  her  counsels.  Not  content  with  persecuting  the 
unhappy  Moors  with  relentless  fury,  couched  un- 
der a  pretended  zeal  for  the  furtherance  of  Christi- 
anity, Ferdinand  V.,  guided  by  his  clever  and  am- 
bitious minister,  the  Cardinal  Ximenes,  pursued 
them  even  to  their  African  retreats.  In  the  year 
1505,  he  despatched  to  the  coast  of  Barbary  a 
powerful  force,  under  Peter,  Count  of  Navarre ; 
who  subdued  Oran — a  town  which  has  given  its 
name  to  one  of  three  Regencies  into  which  Algeria 
is  at  present  divided,  placed  there  a  Spanish  garri- 
son, and  menaced  the  capital  itself. 

The  Algerines  in  tins  extremity  summoned  to 
their  assistance  a  prince  of  Arabian  extraction, 
Selim  Eutemi ;  who  enjoyed  great  influence  among 
the  tribes  of  the  desert.  This  chieftain  accepted 
the  sovereignty  they  offered  him,  and  for  a  while 
enabled  them  to  resist  the  efforts  of  the  generals 
of  Ferdinand.  But,  in  a  few  years,  it  was  again 
necessary  to  resort  to  foreign  aid,  and  in  an  ill-ad- 
vised moment  Selim  begged  succor  from  Barbarossa, 
(to  whom  we  have  already  alluded  under  his  more 
proper  name  of  Horuc,)  who  at  that  time  had  be- 
come one  of  the  most  notorious  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean corsairs.  The  pirate  came  ;  and  the  infatu- 
ated Selim  went  with  open  arms  to  greet  his 
future  murderer. 

Barbarossa,  on  his  arrival,  took  the  command  of 
the  fleet  and  army,  and  spared  no  pains  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  the  Algerines.  A  mixture  of 
cruelty  and  liberality  was  peculiarly  attractive'  to  a 
people  already  predisposed  to  piracy;  and  when 
Barbarossa  caused  Selim  to  be  stabbed  in  his  bath, 
and  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king,  he  found  no 
more  serious  opposition  than  a  few  subsidiary  mur- 
ders, and  the  distribution  of  a  few  bags  of  sequins, 
were  sufficient  to  extinguish. 

History  has  not  failed  to  embellish  this  crime, 
in  itself  sufficiently  treacherous,  with  the  incidents 
of  romance.  It  is  said  that  other  passions,  besides 
that  of  ambition,  impelled  Barbarossa  to  shed  the 
blood  of  his  suppliant  and  his  host.  The  innocent 
incendiary  was  Zaphira,  Selim's  Arabian  bride,  who, 
on  the  murder  of  her  husband,  repelled  with  a 
noble  indignation  the  amorous  overtures  of  the 
usurper,  and — a  second,  but  a  purer  Cleopatra — 
preferred  death  itself  to  rewarding  his  crimes  with 
her  love. 

But  Barbarossa,  though  immediately  successful 
in  his  projects,  had  not  gained  possession  of  a  quiet 
throne.  The  Spaniards,  masters  of  the  province  of 
Oran,  attacked  him  with  European  skill  and  East- 
ern perseverance ;  and  the  self-elected  sovereign  of 
Algiers  found  his  piratical  bands,  however  superior 
on  their  native  element,  totally  unable  to  cope  with 
soldiers  regularly  disciplined.    It  was  in  vain  that 


the  fierce  usurper  fought  with  a  courage  that 
should  animate  only  the  bosom  of  a  patriot ;  in 
vain  did  he  scatter  his  ill-gotten  treasure  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sinan,  in  the  hope  of  arresting  the 
steps  of  his  merciless  pursuers ;  Heaven  could  not 
suffer  the  prolonged  existence  of  such  a  monster ; 
and  in  dying  the  death  of  a  soldier  he  experienced 
a  fate  far  too  lenient  for  his  crimes. 

Hayraddin,  his  successor,  known  (as  well  as  his 
brother)  by  the  soubriquet  of  Barbarossa,  was  less 
cruel  in  disposition,  and  was  an   equally  enter- 
prising commander.    Finding  himself  unable  to 
contend  single-handed  against  Spain,  he  became  a 
vassal  of  the  Grand  Seignior  in  return  for  his  pro- 
tection ;  and  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the  Turk- 
ish court  by  his  matchless  skill  in  naval  tactics,  that 
Solyman  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  pasha,  seat 
him  against  the  celebrated  Genoese  admiral,  An- 
drew Doria ;  and  as  he  proved  successful  in  his  op- 
erations against  this  formidable  commander,  the 
grateful  sultan  assisted  him  to  gain  the  neighboring 
kingdom  of  Tunis  by  a  manoeuvre  very  similar  to 
that  which  had  wrested  the  sovereignty  of  Algiers 
from  the  family  of  Selim.    The  Bey  of  Tunis, 
however,  Muley  Haschen,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
escape  from  the  clutches  of  Hayraddin,  and  make 
his  way  to  Spain,  where  he  claimed  the  assistance 
of  Charles  V.    His  petition  was  successful ;  for  the 
emperor,  ambitious  of  the  renown,  which  in  those 
days  attached  to  every  expedition  against  a  Moham- 
medan state,  fitted  out  an  immense  armament  to 
effect  his  restoration. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  1535,  Charles  sailed  from 
Sardinia  with  more  than  30,000  troops  on  board 
his  fleet.  The  Goletta  at  Tunis  had  long  been  con- 
sidered one  of  the  strongest  forts  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  Barbarossa  had  intrusted  ha  defence  to 
Seiran,  a  renegade  Jew,  of  unquestioned  courage 
and  ability.  But  the  numerical  preponderance  of 
the  Christian  army  was  too  overwhelming  to  allow 
of  any  prolonged  resistance.  The  Golletta  was 
taken  by  a  coup-de-mmn  ;  and  the  tardy  loyalty  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Tunis  began  to  declare  itself 
against  the  usurper.  In  this  extremity,  Barbarossa 
risked  all  in  a  pitched  battle.  The  impetuous  on- 
sets of  the  Moors  and  Arabs,  though  led  on  by  the 
fierce  janissaries  of  the  sultan,  railed  to  break 
the  serried  ranks  of  Charles'  veterans,  and  the  sud- 
den apparition  of  a  body  of  Christian  slaves,  who 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  confusion  to  free  them- 
selves from  their  fetters,  accelerated  a  victory  that 
had  hardly  ever  been  doubtful ;  Barbarossa  was 
compelled  to  abandon  Tunis,  and  save  himself,  by 
a  hasty  flight,  from  the  dungeons  of  Madrid. 

This  expedition,  one  of  the  niost  successful  ex- 
ploits of  Charles'  eventful  reign,  levelled  for  s 
time  the  power  of  Barbarossa  to  the  dust.  Ten 
thousand  Christian  slaves  spread  the  fame  of  their 
deliverer  through  every  state  of  Europe,  and  Spain 
for  once  enjoyed  the  sweetest  triumph  a  nation  can 
taste  ;  that  of  having  been  the  successful  and  disin- 
terested champion  of  humanity  and  legitimate  war- 
fare. But  other  engagements  soon  diverted  the  at- 
tention of  Charles  from  the  humbled  pirates ;  and 
with  a  pertinacity  peculiarly  their  own,  they  were 
soon  bolder  and  more  prosperous  than  ever. 

Barbarossa  in  person  indeed  no  longer  directed 
the  affairs  of  his  capital.  His  duties  as  the  Turkish 
high  admiral  detained  him  at  the  court  of  Solyman, 
but  his  place  at  Algiers  was  ably  filled  by  Hassan 
Aga,  a  Christian  renegade ;  and  it  was  wheo  com- 
manded by  this  general,  that  the  pirates  taught 
Charles  a  lesson    which   deeply   mortified  that 
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hanghty  prince,  and  amply  revenged  them  for  their 
former  disasters  at  Toms. 

The  occasion  of  this  fresh  invasion  by  the  emper- 
or was  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  pirates  on 
the  coast  of  Spain ;  and  the  forces  which  he  assem- 
bled were  even  more  numerous  than  before.  Every- 
thing apparently  conspired  to  its  success.  The 
asdaeious  Algerinea  had  forgotten  to  spare  the  do- 
minions of  the  pope ;  and  his  holiness  promised 
absolution  to  all  who  took  part  in  the  expedition, 
and  the  crown  of  martyrdom  to  those  who  should 
fall.  The  chivalry  of  Spain,  and  many  of  the  gal- 
lant knights  of  Malta,  crowded  on  board  the  fleetB 
as  volunteers,  and  even  ladies  of  birth  and  character 
did  not  disdain  to  share  the  hardships  of  the  voyage. 
But  as  the  army  was  disembarking,  a  violent  storm 
produced  that  disorder  which  is  fatal  to  an  ill- 
arranged  project ;  and  the  torrents  of  rain  which 
poured  for  several  days  together,  proved  an  im- 
portant auxiliary  to  the  spirited  sallies  of  Hassan. 
Day  by  day  the  immense  host  became  more  demor- 
alised and  broken ;  the  prestige  of  former  success 


dispelled ;  and  at  leugth,  without  receiving  any 
ratal  blow,  it  melted  insensibly  away  as  "  snow  on 
the  mountain,"  and  Charles,  having  lost  all,  not  ex- 
cepting bis  honor,  was  glad  to  reembark  the  shat- 
tered remains  of  troops  that  had  conquered  at 
Pavisw 

Very  dolorous  is  the  narrative  of  this  ill-fated  ex- 
pedition, which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  the 
pen  of  an  English  volunteer,  Sir  Nicholas  Villag- 
nony  who— -while  he  extols  the  "  high  enterprise 
and  ▼aleauntness"  of  the  emperor — bewails  "  the 
miserable  chauhces  of  wynde  and  wether,  with  dy- 
veise  other  adversities  able  to  move  even  a  stonye 
hearte  to  pray  to  God  for  his  ayde  and  succour*'1 

The  exultation  of  the  pirates  at  their  success 
knew  no  bounds.  With  sarcastic  profusion,  an 
mon  became  the  market-price  of  a  captive  Span- 
iard ;  and  the  situation  of  Charles  was  such  during 
the  remainder  of  his  reign,  that  he  could  make  no 
further  attempt  to  redeem  bis  lost  laurels  in  Al- 
geria. 

But  though  unattempted  by  the  government  of 
Spain,  such  a  fair  field  for  chivalrous  enterprise 
could  not  remain  long  unoccupied.  John  Gascon, 
a  young  Valentian  noble,  was  the  next  who  volun- 
teered to  break  a  lance  for  the  security  of  travellers. 
His  plan,  though  rash,  was  not  ill-imagined.  As- 
sembling a  few  adventurous  friends,  he  sailed 
straight  to  Algiers,  and,  favored  by  the  night, 
approached  unchallenged  the  famous  Mole-gate. 
Had  his  machinery  been  equally  prompt  with  his 
courage,  he  would  have  avoided  his  subsequent  fate, 
and  the  questionable  advantage  of  ranking  among 
the  martyrs  of  Spain.  But  gunnery  and  all  the 
arts  subsidiary  to  it  were  at  that  period  in  their  in- 
fancy, and  bad  powder  marred  many  a  hopeful  de- 
sign, and  sacrificed  many  a  brave  soldier.  The 
fire-ships  destined  to  blow  up  the  Algerine  fleet 
would  not  explode,  and  the  chivalrous  Gascon, 
scorning  to  escape  un perceived,  struck  his  dagger 
into  the  Mole-gate,  and  left  it  sticking  there,  in 
fetal  derision  of  their  careless  sentinels.  A  race 
for  life  or  death  followed ;  but  the  long  polaocas  of 
the  pirates  gained  rapidly  on  the  Spanish  vessels, 
though  urged  with  all  the  energy  of  despairing 
men ;  and  a  torturing  death,  to  which  it  would  be 
useless  to  do  more  than  allude,  ended  the  career  of 
the  gallant  but  rash  Valentian. 

The  Quixotic  attempt  of  John  Gascon  was  not 
the  only  one  directed  against  Algiers  by  the  prowess 
of  individuals.     In  the  year   1635,  four  young 
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Frenchmen  resolved  to  win  renown  by  reducing 
this  nest  of  freebooters  with  a  single  privateer. 
Their  expedition,  though  not  so  tragical  in  its  ter- 
mination as  that  we  have  just  related,  was  not  more 
successful.  Its  only  effect  was  to  leave  in  the 
minds  of  the  Algerines  a  rankling  enmity  to  the 
French  flag/  which  in  time  surpassed  their  heredi- 
tary dislike  to  that  of  Spain.  This  feeling  first 
openly  displayed  itself  when,  in  the  year  1652,  a 
French  fleet  was  forced  by  stress  of  weather  into 
their  harbor,  and  the  admiral  demanded  the  release 
of  all  his  countrymen  who  happened  to  be  confined 
in  the  town.  A  contemptuous  refusal  was  the  only 
answer  vouchsafed  by  the  pirates ;  and  the  French- 
men retaliated  this  insult  by  carrying  off  in  durance 
the  Turkish  viceroy  and  his  principal  cadi.  MadV 
dened  by  this  abduction,  the  Algerines  swept  the 
coast  of  France  with  fire  and  sword ;  and  a  bucca- 
neering warfare  commenced  between  the  two  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Louis  XIV.  at  length  de- 
termined to  chastise  the  insolence  of  the  corsairs  in 
the  most  signal  manner,  and  he  announced  his  in- 
tention of  laying  Algiers  in  ashes.  The  reply  of 
the  dey  to  this  threat  tells  more  for  bis  humor  than 
his  patriotism.  "  Let  him,"  quoth  he,  "  send  me 
half  the  money  it  would  cost  him,  and  I  will  do  it 
for  him  more  effectually."  The  pirate's  coolness, 
however,  did  not  avail  him,  for  the  celebrated  Du 
Quesne,  with  the  aid  of  bomb-vessels  (which  had 
then  been  recently  invented  by  Bernard  Renaud,  a 
young  French  artisan)  found  httle  difficulty  in  ful- 
filling the  threat  of  his  sovereign ;  and  the  humbled 
and  frightened  inhabitants,  after  having  endeavored 
to  atone  for  their  resistance  by  murdering  its  pro- 
moter— a  common  expedient  enough  in  despotic 
governments— obtained  peace  from  France,  and 
leisure  to  recruit  their  coffers  by  depredations  else- 
where. 

It  was  not,  however,  only  by  the  secular  arm 
that  efforts  were  from  time  to  time  made  to  rescue 
unhappy  Christians  from  Paynim  bondage.  The 
court  of  Rome  exerted  its  influence  in  their  cause, 
and,  under  her  auspices,  a  society  of  monks — the 
Mathurin  Trinitarian  fathers — established  them- 
selves at  Fontainebleau,  from  whence  from  time 
to  time  they  despatched  bands  of  missionary  tra- 
ders to  traffic  with  the  slave-merchants  of  Algiers. 
Their  design  was  humane,  and  it  would  be  unjust 
to  sneer  because  the  friars  yearned  after  the  acqui- 
sition of  sequins,  as  well  as  of  communicants. 
Philemon  de  la  Motte  is  the  Chaucer  of  these  ambi- 
dextrous pilgrimages,  and  he  evidently  considers 
the  chance  of  reward  for  himself  and  his  associates 
in  another  world,  as  unaffected  by  the  trivial  circum- 
stance of  their  having  "  made  it  answer"  in  the 
present.    And  perhaps  he  is  right. 

The  immediate  effect,  however,  of  this  philan- 
thropic bartering  was  unfortunate  ;  for  the  Alger- 
ines found  the  traffic  so  much  to  their  mind,  that  to 
replenish  their  stock  more  rapidly  than  they  could 
do  by  casual  captures  on  the  sea,  they  commenced 
again  harassing  the  coast  of  Spain  with  marauding 
incursions ;  and  their  spoliation  became  at  length 
such  a  disgrace  to  the  government  of  that  country, 
that,  in  1775,  Charles IU.  resolved  to  give  the  whole 
piratical  states  of  Barbary  such  a  decisive  blow  as 
would  cripple  their  resources  for  the  futures  For 
this  purpose  a  large  fleet  was  fitted  out,  and  the 
command  entrusted  to  Count  O'Reilly,  an  Irish  ad- 
venturer of  some  reputation,  in  conjunction  with 
Don  Pedro  Castejon.  But  "  Ferdinand  Count 
O'Reilly"  did  not  take  Algiers.  He  landed  his. 
txoops  in  disorder,  kept  them  for  some  days  in  a. 
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state  of  inaction,  exposed  to  the  harassing  attacks 
of  the  Algerines,  and  then  hastily  reembarked  them, 
and  returned  home.  The  discomfited  Spaniards 
tried  to  console  each  other,  not  only  for  dishonor, 
but  for  "  infinite  loss,"  by  alternately  cursing  the 
climate  of  Africa,  and  the  policy  of  employing 
a  hot-headed  and  quick-footed  soldier  of  fortune. 

Hitherto  the  states  of  Europe  alone  had  been  in- 
salted  by  the  corsairs,  bat  we  have  now  to  recount 
their  relations  with  a  trans-Atlantic  power.  On 
the  first  appearance  in  the  seas  of  the  white  stars 
of  the  United  States,  the  dey  inwardly  rejoiced, 
and  promised  himself  and  his  associate  thieves  most 
thoroughly  to  despoil  the  infant  republic  then 
struggling  into  existence.  An  American  vessel 
was  soon  captured,  and  with  a  coolness  that  recalls 
to  the  mind  the  grim  politeness  sometimes  recorded 
of  the  more  civilized  "  minions  of  the  moon,"  his 
highness  consoled  his  captives,  while  superintend- 
ing the  riveting  of  their  manacles,  with  praises  of 
the  "  immortal  Washington,"  aod  conjured  Con- 
gress, in  answer  to  its  demands  for  their  liberation, 
to  send  him  that  general's  portrait,  "  that  he  might 
always  have  before  his  eyes  the  asserter  of  inde- 
pendence and  liberty.'* 

America,  although  in  no  mood  for  jesting,  was 
at  that  time  unable  to  resent  this  impertinence  of 
Omar,  son  of  Mohammed.  Her  contest  with 
England  had,  indeed,  proved  triumphant ;  but 
another  such  victory  would  have  been  her  ruin,  and 
she  had  emerged  from  the  conflict  crippled  and  re- 
soarceless.  Though  sorely  against  her  will,  she 
was  compelled  to  "  eat  the  leek"  proffered  her  by 
the  insolent  dey.  Washington  did  not,  indeed, 
send  his  picture,  but  he  despatched  deputies  with 
plenary  powers  to  purchase,  at  any  reasonable 
price,  the  captured  Americans.  But  the  bill 
was  heavy,  and  made  out  with  commercial  ac- 
curacy : 

For  3  Captains     at  6000  dollars  each  18,000 

2  Mates  at  4000  "  8,000 

2  Passengers  at  4000  "  8,000 

14  Seamen       at  1400  "  19,600 


For  Custom  11  per  Cent,  . 

Total,  . 


53,600 
5,896 

59,496 


This  was  more  than  America  oould  at  that  time 
afford,  and  several  years  elapsed  before  such  of  the 

Srisoners  as  had  survived  their  treatment,  were 
berated. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  the  wicked  "  flourishing 
like  a  green  bay-tree  ;"  but  the  climax  is  past ; 
humanity  reasserts  her  rights ;  and  we  are  about  to 
record  the  punishment. 

During  the  struggle  between  Napoleon  and  the 
allied  powers,  Algiers  was  but  little  heeded.  In 
vain  did  the  expectant  pirates, 

•«"  Gaze  where  some  distant  sail  a  speck  supplies, 
With  all  the  thirsting  eye  of  enterprise." 

Tor,  under  the  policy  of  Bonaparte,  commerce 
languished  almost  to  inanition — and  at  a  crisis 
*rhen  the  liberties  of  Europe  hong  suspended  in 
ihe  balance,  few  vessels  cared  to  cross  the  seas 
•unless  guarded  by  the  all-sufficient  protection  of  an 
'English  frigate.  But,  when  the  fill  of  Napoleon 
•gave  tranquillity  once  more  to  the  world,  and  men 
Uegan  again  to  busy  themselves  with  trade,  and  in 
ihe  pursuit  of  riches,  the  piracies  committed  by  the 


states  of  Barbary  became  once  more  the  subject  of 
remark  and  indignation. 

England,  which  had  just  chastised,  at  such  a 
fearful  cost  to  herself,  the  great  arch-robber  of 
Europe,  was  not  likely  to  permit  the  petty  depre- 
dations'of  a  few  insignificant  states  to  remain  any 
longer  onreproved.    To  her,  as   the  constituted 
protectress  of  the  civilised  world,  seemed  naturally 
to  belong  the  office  of  exterminating  this  nest  of 
robbers.     Accordingly,  in  the  year  1816,  a  dis- 
cussion arose  in  parliament,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Brougham,  as  to  the  propriety  of  our  compelling 
the  piratical  governments  of  Algiers,  Tripoli  and 
Tunis,  to  observe  the  conventionalities  of  the  law 
of  nations  in  their  intercourse  with  other  states. 
Up  to  this  period  our  own  relations  with  them  had 
been  on  the  whole  amicable.    In  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, indeed,  Sir  E.  Mansel  had  conducted  thither 
an  expedition,  which  he  mismanaged  so  roach  at  to 
weaken  in  some  degree  the  influence  of  oor  flag ; 
and  Admiral  Blake  still  later  had   stormed  the 
Goletta,  at  Tunis,  in  revenge  for  some  insults 
offered  to  vessels  under  our  protection,  and  had 
presented  himself  before  Algiers,  and  demanded 
satisfaction  from  that  city  also.    The  Algerines  bid 
him  do  his  worst ;  and  Blake,  after  having  '*  curled 
his  whiskers,"  (his  constant  custom,  it  is  said, 
when  irritated,)  captured  two  of  their  vessels,  and 
compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace.     These  misunder- 
standings, however,  had  been  only  temporary ;  and 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  a  treaty  had  been  con- 
cluded with  them,  which  was  then  still  subsisting, 
and  had  been  adhered  to  on  their  parts  with  toler- 
able fidelity.     Some,  therefore,  urged,  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  inconsistent  with  good 
faith  on  onr  part  to  commence  hostilities ;  aod  it 
was  moreover  suggested,  that,  waiving  the  ques- 
tion of  right  or  wrong,  success  itself  would  be 
doubtful ;  for  it  was  by  no  means  an  easy  exploit 
to  bombard  a  city  in  which  all  the  houses  were  flat- 
roofed,  and  built  of  stone,  after  the  fashion  of  Ro- 
sette and  Buenos  Ayres. 

To  these  arguments,  however,  it  was  replied 
with  irresistible  force  by  the  promoters  of  the 
Algerine  expedition,  that  the  pirates,  by  indis- 
criminately attacking  all  nations  they  fancied 
weaker  than  themselves,  had  become  hosies  human 
generis,  and  out  of  the  pale  of  ordinary  treaties ; 
that  we  merely  owed  our  own  exemption  from  in- 
sult to  the  salutary  dread  they  entertained  of 
British  guns ;  that,  as  to  the  difficulty  of  the  enter- 
prise, it  did  not  become  those  who  had  sustained 
the  hostility  of  Europe,  to  flinch  from  punishing 
half-disciplined  barbarians;  and,  finally,  that  it 
was  not  intended  to  interfere  with  their  indepen- 
dence, but  simply  to  compel  their  adherence  to 
those  principles,  in  their  foreign  intercourse,  which 
humanity  and  justice  rendered  imperative  on  every 
government. 

These  considerations  prevailed  ;  in  the  summer 
of  the  same  year,  a  fleet  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Edward  Pellew,  Admiral  Lord  Viaeooot 
Exmouth  ;  and  that  officer  was  directed  to  obtain 
from  the  several  states  of  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and 
Tunis,  if  possible  by  negotiation,  bnt  failing  thtti 
by  force  of  arms :  first,  the  unequivocal  8^°^1^? 
of  Christian  slavery  ;  secondly,  the  recognition  of 
the  Ionian  Islands  as  possessions  of  our  crown ;  aod 
lastly,  an  equitable  peace  for  the  kingdoms  of  Sar- 
dinia and  Naples. 

The  appearance  of  the  English  squadron  off  thjj 
coast  of  Barbary  apparently  sufficed  to  obtain  all 
these  concessions.    With  regard,  indeed,  to  the 
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article  respecting  slavery,  the  Dey  of  Algiers  de- 
murred, and  suddenly  remembering  his  afieghnce 
at  a  vassal  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  which  had  long 
■see  become  merely  nominal  in  its  character,  sug- 
gested the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  concurrence 
of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

Lord  Exmouth,  on  the  dey's  first  answer,  which 
was  a  point  blank  refusal,  had  vigorously  prepared 
for  hostilities ;  but  this  latter  proposal  threw  him 
off  his  guard.  His  lordship's  honest  English  heart 
was  no  match  for  the  cunning  of  the  Algerine, 
whose  only  object  was  to  gain  time  for  finishing 
the  defences  of  his  capital.  Unsuspicious  of  this 
alienor  object,  he  even  placed  a  frigate  at  his  com- 
mand, in  order  that  the  desired  permission  mipht 
be  more  speedily  obtained — and,  contenting  him- 
self with  stipulating  for  a  final  answer  to  his  de- 
mands at  the  end  of  three  months,  sailed  back  to 
England,  where  the  fleet  was  paid  off. 

Hardly,  however,  had  this  been  accomplished, 
when  tidings  arrived  of  an  outrage  so  cruel  and  un- 
profoked,  that  we  scarcely  know  whether  most  to 
admire  the  folly  or  the  treachery  of  the  dey  under 
whose  orders  is  was  perpetrated. 

The  town  of  Bona,  to  the  east  of  Algiers  in  the 
province  of  Constantina,  has  from  a  very  early 
Mriod*  been  famous  for  the  excellence  and  abun- 
dance of  the  coral  found  in  the  gulf  of  the  same 
same  on  which  it  is  situated.  These  fisheries  had 
been  formerly  in  the  hands  of  the  Catalans,  then  of 
the  Genoese,  and  afterwards  of  the  French,  under 
whom  the  "  Compagnie  d'Afrique"  at  one  time 
riralled  in  wealth  and  prosperity  our  own  "  Hud- 
ton's  Bay  Company. ' '  Oregon ,  however,  is  not  the 
only  debatable  territory  in  the  world,  and  those 
coral  banks  often  changed  masters.  At  length,  in 
1807,  England  was  duly  invested  by  the  dey  with 
the  seignorial  possession  of  this  fishing  station ; 
tod  at  the  time  of  Lord  Exmouth's  expedition,  it 
was  occupied  for  the  most  part  by  Genoese,  Nea- 
politan, or  Sardinian  traders,  under  the  protection 
of  oar  flag. 

Upon  this  defenceless  colony,  as  soon  as  the  now 
hated  sails  of  the  English  fleet  had  disappeared, 
the  dey  of  Algiers,  with  all  the  wayward  folly  of  a 
child,  poured  out  his  pent-up  indignation.  His 
soldiers  laid  waste  the  town,  massacred  many  of 
the  inhabitants  and  enslaved  the  remainder  ;  and, 
folio?  there,  wreaked  their  vengeance  upon  the 
Euglush  flags,  which  they  tore  to  ribands  and  drag- 
ged through  the  mire  in  insane  triumph. 

The  commotion  excited  in  England  by  this  burst 
of  foolish  fury  may  easily  be  imagined.  It  had  at 
least  the  effect  of  silencing  those  disposed  to  advo- 
cate conciliatory  measures  with  the  pirates,  and 
Lord  Exmouth  set  off  again  for  the  Mediterranean 
with  the  fall  determination  not  to  be  again  deceived 
by  his  highness. 

On  arriving  at  Gibraltar,  Lord  Exmouth  was 
joked  by  the  Dutch  admiral  Van  Cappillen,  who 
had  been  ordered  by  his  government  to  cooperate 
with  the  British  commander,  and  the  combined 
fleet  set  forward  in  company  for  the  coast  of  Bar- 
biry.  The  dey  now  felt  that  he  must  throw  away 
the  scabbard  ;  and  on  a  frigate  appearing  in  the 

Crt  of  Algiers  to  take  off  the  English  consul,  Mr. 
aodooald,  he  placed  that  gentleman  in  chains, 
ud  hearing  to  his  vexation  that  his  wife  and 
daughter  had  effected  their  escape  in  the  dresses 
of  midshipmen,  he  ordered  two  boats  belonging  to 

*  The  coral  fisheries  of  Bona  are  mentioned  by  Aboul-  • 
fsa,  who  flourished  about  the  year  700  of  the  Hejira.  in 
ha  "Dacriptum  du  Pap  du  Magrcb" 


the  frigate,  which  happened  to  be  in  the  harbor,  to 
be  detained  with  their  crews.  When  these  fresh 
misdemeanors  were  reported  by  the  fair  fugitives, 
on  their  arrival  on  board  the  fleet,  they  of  course 
added  new  fuel  to  the  general  indignation,  and  on 
the  17th  of  August,  Lord  Exmouth  anchored  his 
fleet,  which  consisted  of  twenty-five  English  and 
five  Dutch  vessels,  three  or  four  leagues  from 
Algiers,  in  no  mood  to  digest  any  further  coquetry 
on  the  part  of  the  dey. 

His  lordship's  interpreter,  M.  Saleme*,  was  im- 
mediately despatched  with  a  letter  containing  the 
ultimatum  of  the  English  admiral.  His  demands 
were  brief  and  stern ;  though  not  more  so  than 
the  conduct  of  his  highness  fully  justified.  In  ad- 
dition to  our  previous  requisitions,  they  comprised 
stipulations  for  the  immediate  delivery  of  all  Chris- 
tian slaves  without  ransom ;  for  the  settlement  of 
the  grievances  of  the  Sardinian,  Sicilian,  and 
Dutch  governments ;  and  for  ample  satisfaction  for 
the  insults  offered  to  our  own.  Three  hours  were 
all  that  was  to  be  allowed  the  dey  for  deliberation, 
and  M.  Saleme'  was  directed  to  return  at  the  expi- 
ration of  that  time  if  no  answer  was  previously 
given.  Even  this  short  interval  was  considered  too 
long  by  the  gallant  spirits  on  board  our  fleet. 
"  Saleme*,"  playfully  exclaimed  an  officer  of  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  as  the  interpreter  stepped  over 
the  side  into  his  boat,  "  if  you  return  with  an  any 
swer  from  the  dey,  that  he  accepts  oar  conditions 
without  fighting,  we  will  kill  you  instead !"  And 
that  the  same  ardor  animated  the  whole  fleet  their 
subsequent  conduct  abundantly  testified. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time,  Saleme* 
returned  without  any  reply  from  his  highness,  and 
at  the  same  instant  a  light  breeze  springing  up, 
Lord  Exmouth  gave  the  signal  for  advance.  Turn- 
ing the  head  of  his  own  ship  towards  the  shore  he 
ran  across  the  range  of  all  the  batteries  without 
firing  a  shot,  and  lashed  her  to  the  main-mast  of  an 
Algerine  brig  which  lay  about  eighty  yards  from 
the  mole  that  enclosed  the  inner  harbor.  The 
other  vessels  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte,  and  took  up  their  allotted  stations  with 
admirable  precision. 

A  dead  silence  prevailed  during  these  evolutions ; 
the  Algerines  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  their 
guns  were  not  shotted,  so  that  a  brief  interval 
elapsed  during  which  the  scene  must  have  been  one 
of  the  most  thrilling  interest. 

This  frightful  repose  was  soon  broken.  The 
Algerines  took  the  initiative,  and  a  gun  fired 
athwart  the  poop  of  the  admiral's  vessel  began  the 
battle.  A  furious  cannonade  on  both  sides  continued 
for  several  hours  without  intermission.  The  bomb- 
boats  belonging  to  our  fleet  pressed  forward  close 
under  the  batteries,  and  caused  immense  havoo 
among  the  troops  which  crowded  the  mole ;  and, 
when  at  last  the  enemy's  fire  became  more  slack, 
an  explosion  ship  which  had  been  kept  in  reserve 
was  brought  forward  close  under  the  walls,  and 
the  devastating  effects  it  produced  completed  their 
confusion. 

The  total  cessation  of  the  enemy's  fire  towards- 
the  close  of  the  evening  convinced  Lord  Exmouth 
that  his  victory  was  complete,  and  he  therefore' 
drew  of  his  vessels  out  of  gun-shot,  and  early 
the  next  day  despatched  Saleme*  with  a  second1 
note  to  the  dey,  reiterating  the  demands  which  had? 
been  treated  so  disdainfully  the  preceding  morniagv. 
At  the  same  time  preparations  were  made  for  re* 
newing  the  bombardment,  but  they  were  unneces- 
sary.    The   haughty   Algerine  was   effectually 
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humbled.  The  greatest  part  of  his  capital  was 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  his  very  palace  at  the  mercy 
of  our  troops ;  his  ships  were  burnt  or  taken,  and 
his  numerical  loss  was  Tory  great.  Under  these 
eircnmstanoes  no  alternative  remained  to  him.  A 
gun  was  fired  in  token  of  his  acceptance  of  the 
terms  offered,  ind  an  officer  was  sent  on  shore  to 
superintend  the  embarkation  of  the  liberated  slaves, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  immense  sums  the  dey 
had  from  time  to  time  exacted  from  the  Sardinian 
and  Neapolitan  governments  as  ransom  for  their 
captured  subjects.  The  demeanor  of  his  highness 
on  this  trying  occasion  was  very  entertaining. 
The  most  bitter  pill  appears  to  have  been  the 
apology  which  we  required  on  behalf  of  our  consul. 
Seated  cross-legged  on  his  divan,  the  dey  sulkily 
gave  the  requisite  orders  for  the  freedom  of  the 
slaves,  and  even  the  delivery  of  the  treasure  ;  but 
when  Saleme*  hinted  that  now  was  the  proper  time 
to  ask  pardon  of  Mr.  Macdonald  for  the  insults  to 
which  he  had  been  exposed,  his  highness  shook  his 
head,  and  puffed  his  chibouque  in  all  the  bitterness 
of  wounded  pride.  But  the  English  officer  was 
inexorable,  and  Omar  at  length  muttered,  that  M. 
Saleme*  might  say  for  him  what  he  pleased.  "  This 
is  not  sufficient,"  was  the  answer,  *'  you  must  dic- 
tate to  the  interpreter  what  you  intend  to  express." 
And  the  dey  at  last  complied.  More  than  a  thou- 
sand slaves  on  this  occasion  were  restored  to  liber- 
ty, and  as  they  embarked  on  board  the  vessels 
employed  to  convey  them  to  Europe,  they  exclaim- 
ed in  grateful  chorus :  "  Viva  il  He  d'Ingliterra,  il 
Sadre  eterno !  d  il  ammiraglio  Inglese  che  ci  ha 
berato  di  quests  secondo  Inferno !"  Among  them 
were  inhabitants  from  almost  every  state  of  Europe, 
but,  singularly  enough,  not  a  single  Englishman. 

The  punishment  which  England  thus  inflicted 
seemed  severe  enough  to  have  produced  caution, 
if  not  penitence  ;  but  the  habits  of  the  Algerines 
were  too  inveterate  to  be  changed.  Under  Ali,  the 
successor  of  Omar,  who  did  not  long  survive  his 
disasters,  they  returned  to  their  old  courses ;  and 
so  early  as  1819,  a  combined  fleet  of  French  and 
English  vessels  were  compelled  to  threaten  a  sec- 
ond bombardment,  if  their  flags  were  not  respect- 
ed. But  from  the  moment  that  the  last  Dey  of 
Algiers,  Hassein  Pasha,  succeeded  to  the  divan,  it 
became  evident  that  even  plunder  had  become  a 
secondary  object  with  the  Algerine  government ; 
and  that  hatred  to  the  French  power  was  now  the 
ruling  passion  by  which  it  was  actuated.  Among 
the  signs  which  from  time  to  time  gave  evidence  of 
this  hostile  feeling  was  a  tax,  which,  in  1824,  Has- 
sein Pasha  levied  on  all  French  goods  of  whatever 
description  ;  and,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  the 
French,  the  most  irascible  people  in  the  world,  bore 
with  the  utmost  impatience  these  marks  of  enmity, 
and  eagerly  longed  for  some  occasion  for  an  open 
rupture.  When  both  sides  were  thus  ripe  for  a 
quarrel,  an  opportunity  was  sure  to  present  itself, 
and  the  petulant  ill-temper  of  the  dey  furnished  a 
causa  belli  perfectly  legitimate.  Upon  some  trivial 
dispute  with  the  French  consul,  his  highness  so  far 
forgot  his  dignity  and  his  safety,  as  to  strike  him 
across  the  face  with  a  fly-flap  he  held  in  his  hand  ; 
and  this  outrage  being  followed  by  an  attack  on 
some  French  establishments  near  Bona,  war  was 
declared.  A  blockade  commenced ,  which  continued 
for  three  years,  greatly  to  the  expense  of  France, 
but  not  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Algerines, 
who  being  able  to  draw  boundless  resources  from 
"the  interior,  treated  the  blockading  fleet  with  con- 
tempt, and  at  length  fired  on  the  ship  of  Admiral 


de  la  Brefdnniere,  which  had  approached  their  har- 
bor bearing  offers  of  aoconunodation. 

This  unpardonable  breach  of  the  laws  of  legiti- 
mate warfare  put  all  France  in  commotion.  The 
national  honor  had  been  outraged  in  the  most  open 
manner,  and  it  must  be  as  openly  vindicated.  It 
was  therefore  resolved,  not  only  to  visit  the  au- 
thors of  this  crime  with  condign  punishment,  bat 
also  to  take  that  opportunity  of  repairing  the  recent 
dismemberment  of  the  French  colonial  possessions, 
by  reducing  Algeria  itself  to  a  province,  and  estab- 
lishing there  a  permanent  French  supremacy. 
This  project  pleased  everybody.  The  patriot  ex- 
ulted m  the  idea  of  rivalling,  if  not  eclipsing,  the 
splendor  of  England  in  the  east ;  the  philanthropist 
anticipated  the  blessings  which  would  enure  to 
Africa  from  European  civilization  ;  and  the  specu- 
latist  already  saw  himself  possessed  of  the  rich 
plain  of  the  Metidja,  and  the  orange-gardens  of 
the  Koleah  and  Blidan,  whose  fame  had  even  at 
that  time  penetrated  to  Paris,  and  had  there  excited 
a  mania  for  foreign  acquirements  not  unlike  that 
which  raged  in  the  days  of  Law  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi Scheme. 

Having  thus  determined  upon  the  subjugation  of 
Algeria,  neither  pains  nor  money  were  spared  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  expedition.  The  minister 
of  war,  the  Count  de  Bourmont,  with  more  heroism 
than  he  afterwards  thought  proper  to  display  in  the 
course  of  the  campaign,  placed  himself  at  its  head ; 
and  on  the  38th  of  May,  1830,  the  army  effected 
an  undisturbed  disembarkation  at  Sidi-El-Ferrnck, 
a  small  promontory  about  Ave  leagues  to  the  west 
of  Algiers. 

As  the  projects  of  the  French  embraced  occu- 
pancy as  well  as  conquest,  and  an  attempt  at 
"  colonization  made  easy,"  by  the  aid  of  wealth 
and  science,  the  ingredients  of  the  immense  host 
thus  poured  forth  upon  Africa  were  necessarily 
very  miscellaneous,  and  even  chaotic  in  their  char- 
acter. Engineers  to  map  out  the  country ;  save** 
to  philosophize  on  their  discoveries ;  antiquarians  to 
search  after  Roman  relics ;  farmers,  fond  of  expe- 
rimentizing,  to  cultivate  the  land  as  it  was  con- 
quered ;  emigrants  with  their  title-deeds  to  farms 
yet  in  the  future  tense  firmly  secured  in  their  knap- 
sacks, mingled  with  the  more  regular  elements  of 
an  invading  army ;  while  crutches  for  the  disabled, 
wooden  legs  for  the  mutilated,  and  air-balloons  for 
the  adventurous,  bore  witness  to  the  foresight  and 
ingenuity  of  the  Parisian  war-office. 

The  first  military  operations  on  the  African  coast 
took  place  on  the  same  day  that  the  army  disem- 
barked. A  small  fort  on  the  promontory  appeared 
to  the  French  engineers  to  present  an  obstacle 
which  must  be  overcome.  Approaches  were  made 
in  form— a  storming  party  threw  themselves,  with 
promising  bravery,  on  the  breach  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable— but  alas  !  pariuriunt  mantes,  and  the  young 
aspirants  for  fame  received  more  raillery  than  praise 
when  they  emerged  with  the  garrison— two  hens 
and  a  litter  of  puppies ! 

But  more  formidable  enemies  were  not  wanting, 
and  soon  made  themselves  felt,  though  *******: 
It  was  the  policy  of  the  dey  to  allow  the  French 
to  land,  for  the  sake  of  plundering  their  baggage 
after  he  should  have  beaten  them ;  but  it  formed  do 
part  of  his  design  to  allow  them  to  sleep  in  peace 
when  that  landing  was  effected.  As  night  drew 
on,  the  tired  soldiers  addressed  themselfO  *°  **T 
pose — but  in  vain.  Continual  alarms  prevented 
their  closing  their  eyes.  Sentries  mistook  their 
comrades  for  Bedouins ;  partial  attacks  were  made 
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to  time  upon  detached  portions  of  the 
;  oat-posts  were  surprised ;  and  at  length  the 
confusion  became  so  great,  and  the  casualties  so 
numerous,  thai  if  it  had  been  January  instead  of 
Jane,  the  consequences  would  have  been  very 
serious.  It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  happy  for 
Hassein  Pasha  if  he  had  persevered  in  this  mode 
of  warfare.  It  was  suited  to  his  resources,  his 
talents,  and  his  troops.  But  he  had  formed  an  in- 
ordinate estimate  of  his  own  military  skill,  and 
resolved  to  risk  his  fortunes  in  a  battle. 

The  plain  of  Staweli  appeared  to  offer  consider- 
able advantages  as  a  theatre  for  this  combat. 
Somewhat  elevated  above  Sidi-El-Ferruch,  it  af- 
forded the  Mussulmans  the  opportunity  of  charging 
down  hill — a  consideration  of  no  slight  moment  in 
the  onset  of  troops,  each  man  of  whom  fought  as 
his  own  fancy  or  fortune  directed  him,  and  who 
despised  regular  manoeuvres  as  much  as  the  High- 
landers at  rreston-Pans. 

The  French  army  consisted  of  three  divisions, 
each  of  which  was,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  17th  of  June,  simultaneously  attacked  by 
the  enemy ;  and  on  each  wing  the  success  of  the 
Turks  was  at  first  decisive.  Against  the  left  the 
charge  was  led  most  gallantly  by  the  Aga  in  per- 
son, at  the  head  of  his  Janissaries.  Urging  their 
horses  at  full  speed  down  the  declivity,  and  leaping 
the  barricade,  behind  which  the  French  were 
entrenched,  in  a  style  which  Lord  Gardiner  might 
envy,  their  first  onset  was  irresistible ;  and  if  it  had 
sot  been  for  the  opportune  arrival  of  General  D'  Ar- 
ose, with  the  29th,  the  fortune  of  the  day  might 
have  been  different,  and  "  Flodden  had  been  Ban- 
aockburn!"  On  the  right,  too,  the  Bey  of  Con- 
stantina,  by  creeping  up  some  small  ravines  clothed 
with  brushwood,  approached  unperceived  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  French  line,  and  all  but 
achieved  the  capture  of  a  park  of  artillery  which 
was  there  posted. 

Bat  among  undisciplined  troops  there  is  no  surer 
prelude  to  ruin  than  a  partial  success,  and  at  this 
moment  General  Lahitte — for  the  Count  de  Bour- 
mont  had  contented  himself  with  surveying  the  ac- 
tion from  the  beach  with  the  aid  of  a  telescope — 
took  on  himself  the  responsibility  of  ordering  the 
whole  of  the  right  wing  to  advance  in  echelon,  so  as 
to  coop  up  the  Arab  army  between  the  two  French 
divisions.  This  movement  was  completely  success- 
nil,  although  the  left  forgot  to  act  merely  as  a 
siool,  and  advanced  simultaneously  with  the  right. 
This  error,  which,  with  more  skilful  antagonists 
might  have  been  fatal,  had  in  fact  a  happy  result ; 
and  the  barbarians,  broken  and  disheartened,  re- 
treated in  the  utmost  disorder.  The  French  army 
bivouacked  for  the  night  in  the  Algerine  camp ;  and 
if  their  general  had  pushed  on  immediately  to  Al- 
giers, there  is  little  doubt  he  would  have  carried  it 
by  a  coup-de-main. 

But  trie  Count  de  Bourmont  was  not  a  prompt, 
nor,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  a  very  courageous 
soldier.  The  battle  of  Staweli  was  fought  and  won 
on  the  17th  of  June,  at  the  distance  of  only  four 
leagues  from  Algiers,  but  it  was  not  till  the  28th 
that  the  French  army  was  ordered  to  take  Mount 
Bujareah,  the  summit  of  which  commanded  the  cap- 
ital. This  important  position  was  carried  in  a  night 
skirmish,  and  rapid  preparations  were  now  made  for 
investing  Algiers  itself.  No  nation  in  the  world 
excels  France  in  military  engineering ;  and  at  day- 
break on  the  4th  of  July,  the  batteries  of  De  Bour- 
mont opened  their  fire  at  point-blank  distance  upon 
the  devoted  city,  with  splendid  precision  and  effect. 


Hie  dey  and  his  Janissaries  fought  like  lions ;  bnl 
the  fortifications  of  Algiers  on  the  land  side,  erected 
merely  with  a  view  to  the  rude  assaults  of  insurgent 
Arabs,  were  <mite  unfitted  to  withstand  a  scientific 
attack — and  the  issue  of  the  combat  was  not  for  a 
moment  doubtful.  By  nine  o'clock,  the  fire  from 
the  emperor's  fort,  which  overhung  the  town,  was 
silenced;  and  the  French  engineers  had  already 
broken  ground  for  new  works  against  the  remaining 
stronghold — the  Kassaubah — when  a  flag  of  truce 
from  the  dey  announced  that  he  had  abandoned  the 
hopeless  conflict,  and  suspended  further  operations. 

The  terms  which  were  granted  the  unfortunate 
old  pirate,  were  more  clement  than  he  could  reason- 
ably have  expected.  His  personal  property  was 
secured  to  him,  and  he  was  permitted  to  retire  to 
Naples,  which  he  chose  for  his  future  residence. 
One  article  of  the  convention  concluded  on  this  oc- 
casion is  important ;  as  it  must  influence  our  opinion 
of  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  French  in  Algeria. 
It  is  to  this  effect — "  The  exercise  of  the  Moham- 
medan religion  shall  remain  free  ;  the  liberty  of  the 
inhabitants  of  all  classes,  their  religion,  property, 
commerce,  and  industry,  shall  receive  no  injury; 
their  women  shall  be  respected ;  the  general  takes 
this  on  his  own  responsibility." 

Algiers  being  thus  reduced,  and  the  dey  expelled, 
the  French  began  to  congratulate  each  other  on 
their  conquest ;  to  survey  its  resources,  and  to  delibe- 
rate as  to  its  future  fate.  No  great  acumen,  how- 
ever, was  requisite  in  the  opinion  of  the  politicians 
of  Paris  to  mark  out  their  future  course.  The  end 
was  obvious,  and  the  means  easy.  Algeria  must  be 
colonized.  The  Arabs  must  be  flattered  or  forced 
into  submission ;  and  European  energy,  with  the  aid 
of  science,  must  supply  the  ravages  or  the  lethargy 
of  barbarism.  True,  they  argued,  we  have  hitherto 
been  unfortunate  in  our  colonies ;  they  have  been 
one  by  one  wrested  from  us  by  the  arms  or  jealous 
diplomacy  of  other  states ;  but  here  we  have  noth- 
ing to  fear.  England,  the  only  power  able  to  molest 
us,  feels  secure  in  the  possession  of  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
and  Corfu,  and  will  view  with  indifference  our  ac- 
quirements in  the  west.  If  Algeria  is  not,  as 
Egypt,  on  the  high  road  to  India,  or  to  any  mighty 
emporium  of  wealth,  still  it  enjoys  redeeming 
advantages.  Napoleon  himself  would  not  have  dis- 
dained a  country  so  rich  in  tropical  productions,  at 
the  distance  of  only  three  days'  sail  from  Mar- 
seilles. Once  let  us  establish  our  Nouvdle  France 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  who 
shall  limit  our  empire?  Who  can  calculate  the  re- 
sults that  will  flow  from  such  a  virgin  field  for 
wealth  and  enterprise  ? 

These  were  bright  and  not  unnatural  hopes — yet 
how  signally  have  they  failed !  Since  the  capture 
of  Algiers,  in  1830,  the  north  of  Africa,  instead  of 
conferring  riches  and  prosperity  upon  France,  has 
been  a  constant  object  of  anxiety  and  disappoint- 
ment, and  an  incessant  drain  on  her  resources.  The 
profound  tranquillity  which  has  reigned  in  Europe, 
has  alone  enabled  her  to  maintain  in  Algeria  100,000 
troops,  with  any  regard  to  prudence.  We  could 
almost  venture  to  predict,  that  in  the  event  of  a  con- 
tinental war,  she  would  be  compelled,  before  six 
months  elapsed,  to  abandon  all  her  African  interior 
possessions  to  the  Arab  tribes  she  is  now  endeavor- 
ing to  crush.  # 

It  is  the  coast  alone  that  is  at  present  conquered. 
Oran,  Algiers,  Bona,  Phillipville,  Constantina  are 
hers — but  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  any 
of  these  towns  the  farmer  cannot  visit  his  cattle ; 
the  husbandman  cannot  till  his  ground,  without  the 
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protection  of  a  patrol — and  not  even  then  without 
a  very  fair  chance  of  being  riddled  by  a  bullet,  or 
being  dismembered  by  a  yataghan.*  And  this  is 
the  state  of  things  after  an  occupation  of  fifteen 
years— after  the  expenditure  of  money  France  can 
ill  afford  to  spare  from  her  internal  economy—and 
after  the  perpetration,  on  both  sides,  of  outrages 
which  humanity  shudders  to  remember ! 

That,  as  far  as  the  Algerines  were  concerned, 
the  French  were  justified  in  expelling  the  dey,  and 
in  taking  possession  of  those  territories  to  which  he 
had  a  rightful  claim,  we  are  prepared  to  admit.  A 
piratical  state  has  a  caput  luminum,  and  may  be  ex- 
terminated by  the  first  who  is  sufficiently  powerful ; 
nay,  he  who  accomplishes  the  feat  is  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world. f  Eng- 
land might  with  equal  fairness  have  annexed  Al- 
giers to  her  colonial  possessions  in  1816;  and  that 
we  did  not,  resulted,  perhaps,  more  from  a  cautious 
regard  to  the  national  reputation,  than  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  best  interests  of  Europe.  England 
felt  at  that  period  all  the  conscious  pride  of  the 
popular  school-boy.  We  had  "  tamed  the  pride" 
of  the  overgrown  bully  of  Europe,  and  we  felt  un- 
willing to  hazard  our  well-earned  character  by  any 
achievements,  the  motives  of  which  might  be  ques- 
tioned. Perhaps,  too,  the  reflection,  that  while  we 
retained  our  possessions  in  the  Mediterranean,  we 
might  securely  abandon  the  north-western  coast  of 
Africa,  was  not  without  its  influence  in  strengthen- 
ing this  commendable  coyness. 

Trance,  however,  had  the  advantage  of  being  en- 
tirely unfettered  by  the  trammels  of  propriety.  She 
had  no  character  to  lose ;  and  therefore  did  not  hes- 
itate to  seise  the  opportunity  of  enriching  herself, 
by  spoiling  the  Philistines.  And,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, she  decided  rightly.  Her  colonization, 
as  well  as  reduction,  of  Algiers  and  its  circumjacent 
territory,  cannot,  we  think,  be  censured  by  even  a 
severe  moralist.  But  we  can  go  no  further.  Qui 
nan  habet  tile  non  dot.  The  dey  of  Algiers  had 
neither  right  nor  title  (not  even  that  of  seignorial 
possession)  to  the  country  south  of  the  plain  of  the 
Metidja ;  and  we  must  confess  our  sympathy  with 
the  efforts  the  Kabyles  of  the  highlands,  and  the 
Bedouins  of  the  plains,  are  making  to  preserve  that 
independence  which  they  have  enjoyed  so  long; 
and  which  would  seem  intended  by  Providence  to 
be  a  kind  of  birthright  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  re- 
gions, as  a  partial  compensation  for  the  rugged  and 
nomadic  life  they  are  destined  to  lead. 

*  "  Nul  ne  petit  se  hazarder  a  une  certaine  distance 
sans  etrearmejusqu'aux  dents.  On  va  chercherdel'eau  a 
la  fontaine  voisine,  le  fusil  stir  l'epaule ;  on  se  visile 
l'arme  au  bras  d'une  propria  a  I'autre.  Cette  impossi- 
bility de  se  transporter  a  la  moindre  distance,  sans  etre 
accompagne  d'une  escorte  est  un  supplice  indefinissable 
et  qui  ne  perme*  pas  de  *e  croire  un  seul  instant  dans  un 
pays  civilize."  "  Rapport,  &c.,  par  M.  Blanqni,"  p.  17. 
t  The  arrogance  of  the  Algerines,  and  the  amount  of 
contribution  they  levied  from  different  states  as  a  species 
of  blackmail,  is  most  surprising.  And  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve the  effect  of  mutual  jealousy  among  the  continental 
Sowers  in  elevating  to  such  factitious  importance  a  mere 
en  of  robbers.  France  indeed,  since  the  time  of  Henry 
IV.,  paid  no  tribute  except  under  color  of  rent  for  the 
coral  banks  of  Bona ;  and  the  Roman  states  enjoyed  an 
equal  freedom.  Turkey,  too,  prohibited  any  depredations 
on  Austrian  or  Russian  vessels.  But  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Portugal,  Tuscany,  the  Two  Sicilies,  Sardinia,  and  Han- 
over, paid  very  heavily  for  the  nominal  friendship  of  the 
dey  ;  and  it  is  a  disgraceful  fact  that  England,  even  so 
lately  as  1806,  made  him  a  present  of  £600  whenever  she 
changed  her  consul,  an  event  which  of  course  the  Algerian 
government  contrived  to  render  tolerably  frequent." — 
Vide  "  L'AIgerie,"  par  Baron  Baude,  vol.  i.f  p.  264. 


Bat  their  opposition  would  have  long  ago  suc- 
cumbed under  the  immense  resources  brought  to 
bear  against  them,  if  they  had  not  possessed  a  lead- 
er who  had  influence  among  them  sufficient  to  or- 
ganize that  partial  degree  of  combination  which 
alone  is  suited  to  their  genius.  Unfortunately  for 
France,  such  a  man  appeared  at  the  precise  moment 
when  his  presence  became  indispensable,  if  the 
Arabs  were  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance.  His 
name  is  familiar  to  all  the  world.  There  are  few, 
indeed,  who  have  not  heard  of  Abd-el-Kader. 

The  father  of  this  extraordinary  man  was  a  mar- 
about of  great  celebrity,  and  lineally  descended 
from  Muley  Abd-el-Kader,  who  is  reverenced 
among  the  Arabs  as  the  Elisha  of  Mahomet.  His 
mother  too,  who  is  still  alive,  is  remarkable  for  her 
grace  and  intelligence,  and  the  young  Abd-el-Kader 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  an  extremely  cultivated 
eastern  education.  While  yet  a  mere  youth  he 
thoroughly  understood  the  character  of  his  country- 
men, and  used  every  effort  to  obtain  that  reputation 
for  sanctity,  without  which  he  knew  no  permanent 
influence  among  the  Arab  tribes  could  be  hoped 
for ;  and  to  which  his  position  as  a  marabout  and 
a  pilgrim  to  Mecca  entitled  him  to  aspire. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1836,  the  happy 
effects  of  this  foresight  and  youthful  austerity  were 
immediately  perceptible.  He  was  unanimously 
elected  emir  of  his  own  tribe ;  and  when  he  un- 
furled the  banner  of  Mahomet,  proclaimed  a  holy 
war,  and  undertook  to  drive  the  unbelievers  from 
Africa,  immense  masses  of  tribes  crowded  to  his 
standard  from  every  quarter ;  and  the  young  sultan 
was  enabled  to  commence  that  determined  opposi- 
tion to  the  French  arms,  the  issue  of  which  is  even 
yet  doubtful,  and  which  has  fixed  on  him  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  world.  His  career  since  that 
era  has  been  chequered  with  disasters,  but  has 
been  on  the  whole  successful.  It  is  evidently  not 
his  policy  to  risk  his  undisciplined  troops  in  pitched 
battles  against  the  French,  and  accordingly  he  has 
seldom  attempted  it ;  and  in  the  few  instances  in 
which  he  has,  even  when  supported,  as  in  Islv,  by 
the  neighboring  empire  of  Morocco,  a  signal  defeat 
has  been  his  fate.  But  in  vain  have  general  after 
general  attempted  his  destruction.  A  victory,  how- 
ever decisive,  has  failed  to  crush  him — has  been 
barren  of  the  usual  consequences.  In  some  quar- 
ter where  he  is  least  expected,  the  ubiquitous  emir 
is  certain  to  reappear  after  the  apparent  demolition 
of  his  forces  ;  to  revenge  himself  for  his  previous 
discomfiture  by  some  coup  de  main  at  once  rash 
and  successful,  and  to  vanish  as  suddenly  when  his 
exploit  is  achieved :  while  the  editor  of  the  "  Moni- 
teur  Algerien"  endeavors,  with  the  legerdemain  of 
a  French  annalist,  to  turn  defeat  into  victory, 
and  a  rapid  retreat  into  a  daring  razzia!  The 
butcheries  of  Clauzel,  Barthezene,  and  Savery— the 
courteous  urbanity  and  judicious  measures  of  Lamo- 
ricie*re— -and  the  pompous  manifestoes  of  Bugeaud 
have  proved  equally  inefficacious.  Not  only  in  the 
more  distant  provinces,  such  as  Oran  and  Constanti- 
na,  but  even  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Algiers 
itself,  ebullitions  and  outbreaks  of  the  most  danger- 
ous character  are  continually  occurring,  and  every- 
thing evidences  the  determination  of  the  Mossul- 
men  to  shake  off  the  hated  yoke  of  the  French  oa 
the  earliest  opportunity. 

The  "  Journal  des  Debate"  of  the  12th  of  De- 
cember, 1845,  contains  an  instructive  exposition  of 
this  hostility,  from  the  mouth  of  Mohammed  Abdal- 
lah,  when  a  prisoner  under  sentence  of  death.  He 
had  been  convicted  of  instigating  revolt  among  the 
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i-Zoog-Zougs,  and  was  at  one  time  supposed  to 
be  the  famous  Bou-maza,  though  afterwards  ascer- 
tained to  be  only  that  chieftain's  brother.  The 
prisoner  enumerates  thirty-four  different  tribes  who 
had  pledged  their  faith  to  his  brother,  who  is,  in 
fact,  (though  this  has  been  denied,)  one  of  Abd-el- 
Kader's  numerous  emissaries  ;  and  on  being  asked 
what  had  his  countrymen  to  complain  of  on  the  part 
of  the  French,  made  this  reply :  "  The  Arabs  de- 
test you  because  you  are  of  a  different  religion ; 
because  you  are  strangers ;  because  you  now  take 
possession  of  their  country,  and  to-morrow  will 
demand  their  virgins  and  their  children.  They  said 
to  my  brother,  lead  us,  and  let  us  recommence  the 
war.  Every  day  which  passes  consolidates  the 
Christians.  Let  us  have  done  with  them  at  once." 
**  Whatever  you  may  say,"  rejoined  the  mortified 
official,  "  there  are  many  Arabs  who  appreciate  and 
are  devoted  to  us?"  "There  is  but  one  God," 
was  the  answer  of  the  obstinate  catechumen ;  "  my 
life  is  in  His  hands,  and  not  in  yours.  I  shall, 
therefore,  speak  candidly.  Every  day  you  find 
MosBulmen  come  to  tell  you  that  they  are  attached 
to  you,  and  that  they  are  your  faithful  servants. 
Do  not  believe  them;  they  lie  through  fear  or 
through  self-interest.  If  you  were  to  give  every 
Arab  a  slice  of  roast  meat  every  day,  which  they 
lore  so  well,  cut  from  your  own  flesh,  they  would 
not  the  less  detest  you  ;  and  every  time  that  a  chief 
arises  whom  they  believe  capable  of  vanquishing 
yon,  they  will  all  follow  him,  were  it  proposed  to 
attack  you  in  Algiers  itself."  u  Do  you  not 
believe,"  persisted  his  interrogators,  "that  the 
Arabs  will  tire  of  dying  for  an  enterprise  which 
can  never  have  any  chance  of  success?"  But  the 
question  remained  unanswered :  refusing  to  be 
baited  any  longer,  the  prisoner  wrapped  himself 
up  in  his  hoick,  and  relapsed  into  that  obstinate 
sOence  from  which  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  arouse 
a  child  of  the  desert. 

To  this  account  of  the  state  of  the  French  pros- 
pects in  Algeria,  we  give  implicit  credit ;  for  the 
course  of  events  during  the  period  of  their  occupa- 
tion, hears  with  it  concurrent  testimony.  The  spec- 
ulative dreams  to  which  the  African  expedition  in 
1830  gave  birth  have  faded  away.  Algeria  is  yet 
an  unsubdued,  an  uncolonized,  and  an  unproductive 
country. 

It  would  have  been  vexatious  if  the  gallant  Ara- 
bian, who  has  directed  this  opposition,  had  been 
either  ugly  or  ferocious ;  and  we  are  happy  to  be 
able  to  acquaint  our  readers,  on  the  authority  of  M. 
de  France,  (to  whom  we  owe  an  apology  for  this 
tardy  notice,)  that  he  is  by  no  means  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  That  gentleman  has  detailed  his 
adventures  among  the  Arab  tribes,  after  having 
been  taken  prisoner  while  absent  from  his  ship  on 
a  shooting  party,  in  a  simple  and  unaffected  style 
which  adds  to  the  interest  of  his  story.  The  fol- 
lowing is  his  portrait  of  Abd-el-Kader,  which,  con- 
sidering it  is  from  the  pen  of  a  Frenchman  and  a 
captive,  is  sufficiently  attractive. 

"  Abd-el-Kader  is  little,  being  not  more  than 
five-feet  hi?h  ;  his  face  long,  and  of  excessive  pale- 
ness ;  his  large  black  eyes  are  mild  and  caressing ; 
his  mouth  small  and  graceful;  his  nose  aquiline. 
His  beard  is  thin,  but  very  black.  He  wears  a 
small  moustache,  which  gives  his  features,  natu- 
rally fine,  and  benevolent,  a  martial  air  which  be- 
comes him  exceedingly.  The  ensemble  of  his  phys- 
iognomy is  swoet  and  agreeable.  M.  Bravais  has 
told  me  that  an  Arab  chief,  whose  name  I  have  for- 
gotten, being  one  day  on  board  the  *  Loiret,'  in  the 


captain's  state-room,  on  seeing  the  portrait  of  a 
woman,  Isabeau  de  Baviere,  whom  the  engraver 
had  taken  to  personify  Europe,  exclaimed,  '  There 
is  Abd-el-Kader.'  Abd-el-Kader  has  beautiful 
small  hands  and  feet,  and  displays  some  coquetry 
in  keeping  them  in  order.  He  is  always  washing 
them.  While  conversing,  squatted  upon  his  cush- 
ions, he  holds  his  toes  in  his  fingers,  or,  if  this  pos- 
ture fatigues  him,  he  begins  to  pare  the  bottom  of 
the  nails  with  a  knife  and  scissors  of  which  the 
mother-of-pearl  handle  is  delicately  worked,  and 
which  he  constantly  has  in  his  hands. 

"  He  affects  an  extreme  simplicity  in  his  dress. 
There  is  never  any  gold  or  embroidery  upon  his 
bernous.*  He  wears  a  shirt  of  very  fine  linen,  the 
seams  of  which  are  covered  with  a  silken  stripe. 
Next  to  bis  shirt  comes  the  haick. -\  He  throws 
over  the  haick  two  bernous  of  white  wool,  and 
upon  the  two  white  bernous  a  black  one.  A  few 
silken  tassels  are  the  only  ornaments  which  relieve 
the  simplicity  of  his  costume.  He  never  carries  any 
arms  at  his  girdle.  His  feet  are  naked  in  his  slip- 
pers. He  has  his  head  shaved,  and  his  head-dress 
is  composed  of  two  or  three  Greek  caps,  the  one 
upon  the  other,  over  which  he  throws  the  hood  of 
his  bernous." — p.  28. 

The  testimony  paid  by  M.  de  France  to  the 
courtesy,  kindness  and  humanity  of  the  emir,  is 
equally  strong.  The  cruelties,  indeed,  practised  by 
the  Arabs  upon  such  unfortunate  Christians  as  fall 
within  their  clutches  are  most  revolting  in  their  de- 
tails ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  their  enormities 
are  authorized,  or  even  known  by  their  sultan, J 
though  doubtless  his  power  rests  on  too  precarious 
a  tenure  to  enable  him  to  hold  the  reins  of  disci- 
pline with  too  unyielding  a  hand. 

But,  though  Sidi-1-rfadj-Abd-el-Kader-Mahidin 
which  is  bis  name  in  full)  has  been  a  very  power- 
ill  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  French  in  Afri- 
ca, he  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  with  which  they 
have  had  to  contend  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  if  he  had  never  existed  they  would  have 
had  better  fortune ;  or  whether,  if  he  were  to  be 
slain  to-morrow,  their  success  would  be  materially 
accelerated. 

Among  the  primary  causes  of  the  failure  of  the 
projected  colonization  of  the  north  of  Africa,  may 
be  classed  the  profound  ignorance  which  prevailed 
among  the  French,  on  their  first  arrival,  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  country  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves. Intoxicated  with  the  reports  of  the  fertili- 
ty of  Algeria,  they  forgot  the  unheahhiness  which 
is  usually  its  concomitant,  and  which,  in  fact,  pre- 
vails in  very  many  parts  of  the  regency  to  a  fearful 
extent.  Immediately  south  of  Algiers  lies  the  Sa- 
hel,  which  is  an  immense  elevated  tract  of  coun- 

*  The  bernous  is  a  woollen  mantle  without  sleeves,  but 
with  a  hood. 

t  The  haick  is  a  covering  of  very  thin  wool,  worn  as  a 
wrapper  over  the  head  and  shoulders. 

X  An  English  vessel  had  been  wrecked  off  the  African 
coast ;  the  crew  were  on  the  point  of  being  sacrificed  by 
the  natives  when  a  detachment  opportunely  arrived  from 
Abd-el-Kader,  the  officer  in  command  of  which  thus  ad- 
dressed the  Arabs : — "  Unhappy  people !  What  are  you 
about?  In  sacrificing  these  men  you  would  commit  a 
most  wicked  action — an  offence  against  God.  Dread, 
then,  the  anger  of  your  sultan.  These  sailors  are  not  of 
the  same  religion  as  our  enemies,  the  French ;  on  the 
contrary,  their  prophet  is  acknowledged  by  ours."  So 
completely  overawed  were  these  ignorant  people,  thut 
their  prisoners  were  conducted  in  safety  to  And-el-Kadcr, 
who,  after  furnishing  them  with  clothes,  &c.,  sent  them 
to  Gibraltar. — "Times"  newspaper,  14th  of  January, 
1846. 
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7,  lying  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  plain 
the  Metidja.  Its  surface  is  crowded  with  little 
▼alleys  and  intersected  by  deep  ravines.  Its  gen- 
eral appearance  is  ragged,  sterile,  and  broken. 
Here  we  find  health  indeed,  though  no  greater  sus- 
ceptibility of  culture  than  is  afforded  by  similar 
mountainous  regions.  But,  behind  this  stretches 
the  vast  plain  of  the  Metidja,  which  science  and 
combination  might  render  available,  but  which,  in 
its  present  state,  confided  to  the  isolated  enterprise 
of  individuals,  is  more  fatal  to  life  than  even  the 
Arab  bullets.* 

The  disappointment  and  reaction  which  followed 
the  discovery  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  "  land  of 
promise'1  were  greatly  increased  by  the  rash  ea- 
gerness of  the  first  emigrants  to  purchase  land 
from  the  Mussulmen,  though  they  aid  not  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  interests  they  were  buy- 
ing, and  were,  in  fact,  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
tenure  of  real  property  among  the  Algerines. 
Dispositions  of  estates,  entailed  by  a  species  of 
mortmain,  were  extremely  common.  M.  Blanqui, 
who  was  deputed  by  L'Academie  des  Sciences  at 
Paris  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  failure  of 
colonization  in  Algeria,  informs  us  that  those  pro- 
perties are  called  habous  or  engagis,  of  which  the 
legal  estate  has  been  vested  by  some  individual  in 
an  eleemosynary  or  other  corporation,  while  the 
beneficial  interest  is  reserved  to  himself  and  his 
successors,  in  some  determinate  line.  The  confu- 
sion which  would  flow  from  this  separation  of  the 
legal  ownership  from  the  actual  enjoyment,  in  the 
alienation  of  land,  may  easily  be  imagined  when 
we  reflect,  that  in  general  its  existence  was  unsus- 
pected by  the  credulous  emigrant,  and  undisclosed 
by  the  roguish  vendor !  The  effect  of  these  im- 
provident or  fraudulent  transactions  has  been  to 
render  the  titles  to  property  throughout  the  regen- 
cy extremely  insecure;  and  this,  combined  with 
the  destructive  influence  of  malaria,  has  deprived 
France  of  that  nucleus  of  enterprising  and  thriving 
colonists,  without  which  any  attempt  to  radiate 
over  a  more  extended  region  must  be  futile,  or  at 
best  unstable. 

But  as  if  France  had  been  determined  to  afford 
her  infant  colonies  on  the  African  coast  no  aid  she 
could  possibly  withhold,  she  has  thought  fit  to  fet- 
ter their  foreign  traffic,  by  the  perfect  freedom  of 
which  they  could  alone  have  hoped  to  surmount 
their  other  disadvantages,  with  trammels  which  are 
only  suited  to  a  city  in  its  maturity.  The  tariff, 
which  is  only  an  incentive  to  the  opulent  traders 
of  Marseilles,  damps  the  enterprise  of  the  Alge- 
rines. They  might  well  have  imitated  our  exam- 
ple at  Singapore,  which,  itself  also  formerly  a 
mere  nest  of  pirates,  has,  from  the  simple  expe- 
dient of  throwing  open  its  ports,  become  a  thriving 
city  of  30,000  inhabitants ;  but  the  French,  by  es- 
tablishing a  douane  before  there  was  any  commerce 

*  "  Malheur  an  voyageur  imprudent  qui  s'est  aventur6 
sans  puide  et  nans  precaution  sorce  terrain  en  apparenoe 
si  urn  et  si  facile  a  parcourir !  SMI  y  aborde  au  temps 
des  hautes  heroes,  il  court  le  risque  d'etre  enseveli  dans 
ces  forAts  de  graminees  colossales  qui  paraissent  de  loin 
un  tapis  de  gazon :  S'il  y  circule  a  re'poque  des  chaleurs 
de  l'ete*,  la  terre  entr'ouverte  lui  envote  des  bounces  de 

5az  pestilentiels  qui  donnent  la  fid vre  et  la  mort :  enfin, 
aus  la  saisons  des  pluies,  tout  se  change  en  cloaques 
fangeux  ou  en  marais  profonds  qui  reoelent  autant  de 
pieges  et  qui  sont  plus  dangereux  que  la  fierre." — "Al- 

Krie.  Par  M.  Blanqui,"  p.  12.  The  attention  of  the 
each  government  has  lately  been  ahly  called  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  systematic  cultivation.  Vide  Memoires  au  Roi 
sur  la  Colonisation  de  L'Algerie  par  L'Abbs  Ij»yim*nii. 
Paris.    1845. 


to  tax,  have  rendered  the  first  nugatory,  and  have 
paralyzed  the  latter. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  were  thrown,  presented  additional  difficulties 
to  the  French.  The  features  of  the  Arab  charac- 
ter are  strongly  defined ;  and  in  a  general  way  at- 
tach to  the  Kabyles,  the  Bedouins,  the  Beni  Am- 
mer,  the  Flittahs,  and  all  that  host  of  tribes,  with 
the  names  of  which  the  despatches  of  Marsha)  Bo- 
geaud  have  made  us  familiar.  Avarice,  restless- 
ness, treachery,  and  fanaticism ;  hospitality,  hardi- 
hood, intelligence,  and  devotion,  are  some  of  the 
antagonistic  traits  which  an  Arab  of  the  desert  ex- 
hibits. In  person,  too,  they  all  bear  to  each  other 
a  strong  family  resemblance.  Well  formed,  clean 
limbed,  muscular,  and  of  middle  stature,  they  are 
the  very  build  for  guerilla  troops.  Their  complex- 
ion is  of  a  clear  olive  tint,  often  deeply  browned  by 
exposure  to  the  jron ;  their  eyes  are  dark  and 
sparkling ;  their  hair  black,  coarse,  and  luxuriant. 
Their  senses  are  sharpened  by  constant  exercise  to 
a  degree  rivalling  the  acuteness  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indians.  A  Bedouin  will  hear  the  murmuring 
of  distant  warfare,  or  detect  in  a  cloud  of  dust  an 
approaching  caravan,  where  a  European  is  utterly 
at  fault.  So  far  from  dreading  war,  it  is  their 
choice  and  their  pastime.  An  Arabian  in  his  war- 
saddle  would  not  exchange  his  seat  for  the  softest 
divan  in  Persia.  To  slay  a  Christian  he  excit- 
ingly sacrifices  his  own  life — for  he  well  believes, 
that 

"  They  that  shall  fall  in  march  or  fight 
Are  called  by  Allah  to  realms  of  light ; 
Where  in  giant  pearls  the  houris  dwell, 
And  reach  to  the  faithful  the  wine-red  shell ; 
With  their  words  so  sweet,  and  their  forms  so 

fair, 
Their  gazelle-like  eyes,  and  their  raven  hair ; 
Where  the  raptured  ear  may  drink  its  fill 
Of  the  heavenly  music  of  Izrahil ; 
And  bending  from  Allah's  throne  on  high 
Is  the  Tree  of  Immortality  !" 

Snch  is  the  crafty  creed  which  the  Koran  incul- 
cates ;  and  the  Moslem  too  often  shames  the  Chris- 
tian in  his  choice  between  the  Future  and  the 
Present. 

Thus  warlike  in  their  tastes,  the  Arabs  have 
thrown  themselves  heart  and  soul  into  the  melee. 
Religion  and  interest,  duty  and  pleasure,  point  to- 
wards the  same  path ;  and  it  would  require  far 
more  tact  and  circumspection  than  the  French 
seem  disposed  to  exert  to  divert  them  from  its  pur- 
suit. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  our  volatile  neighbors  have 
not  the  gift  of  colonization.  They  never  have,  and 
never  will,  succeed  in  attaching  the  affections  of  a 
foreign  people.  The  feelings  of  a  nation,  when 
conquered,  are  in  a  high  state  of  irritation.  That 
irritation  most  be  allayed ;  but  a  Frenchman  has 
neither  tact  nor  perseverance  to  do  so.  Again ; 
when  once  the  solid  fruits  of  victory  have  been  ob- 
tained, a  wise  foe  will  refrain  from  glorying  over 
its  opponent ;  but  a  Frenchman's  vanity  is  stronger 
than  his  prudence,  and  the  bombastic  manifestoes  of 
Bugeaud  have  uselessly  exacerbated  the  enmity  of 
the  emir  and  his  followers.  Once  more :  there  is 
no  feeling  stronger  in  the  Arab  bosom  than  a  ven- 
eration lor  domestic  ties,  and  a  regard  for  female 
purity.  The  French  have  violated  the  one,  and 
have  outraged  the  other  ;#  and  the  result  has  been, 

*  "  Le  grand  argument,"  says  M.  Blanqui,  p.  101, "  des 
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a  loathing  hatred  of  French  habit*  and  domination, 
which  seems  to  leave  no  hope  of  conciliation.  The 
wavr  must  now  be  one  of  extermination.  The  only 
alternative  is  that  of  abandonment — a  measure  that 
adverse  circumstances  may  hereafter  force  France 
to  embrace — but  which  we  fear  it  would  be  vain 
to  hope  from  her  moderation  or  her  magna- 
nimity. 


ALLIGATORS. 

A  letter  from  the  "  North  State,"  in  the 
Providence  Journal,  gives  several  interesting  anec- 
dotes of  the  alligator  and  his  habits. 

**  The  alligator  sometimes  reaches  the  length  of 
eighteen  feet,  though  seldom  more  than  twejve  or 
fourteen.  He  is  a  powerful  reptile,  though  on  the 
Land  his  bodily  movements  are  necessarily  so  slow 
that    there  is  little  danger  from  him  when  his 

Sreaeoce  is  known,  even  were  he  courageous, 
at  he  is  a  coward,  and  either  on  land  or  water, 
when  attacked  and  pursued,  is  ever  anxious  to 
make  his  escape.  In  circumventing  his  prey,  he 
moves  as  stealthily  as  the  midnight  assassin,  or 
places  himself  in  a  position  to  secure  his  victim  as 
it  passes  unsuspectingly  almost  in  contact  with  his 
enormous  jaws,  or  within  reach  of  his  long  and 
powerful  tail,  which  he  wields  with  as  much  dex- 
terity as  an  elephant  wields  his  trunk,  and  with 
which  he  can  strike,  when  on  larfd,  nearly  as  pow- 
erful a  blow.  The  weapon  is  as  long  as  the  head 
and  body  combined  ;  and  it  is  said  he  can  brandish 
it  with  such  dexterity  and  power,  that  when  on  the 
land  and  "  wide  awake,"  he  will  parry  with  it, 
with  all  the  skill  of  a  fencing-master,  the  most 
powerful  and  well  directed  blow  aimed  at  any  part 
of  his  body  or  head. 

"  Being  covered  with  a  coat  of  mail  absolutely 
impenetrable  to  buck  shot  or  rifle  ball,  it  requires  a 
practised  marksman  to  cause  him  to  "  bite  the 
dust."  In  the  water  he  floats  like  a  rotten  log, 
with  naught  visible  but  his  skull  and  a  portion  of 
the  under  jaw ;  there  is  no  vulnerable  mark  but  the 
eye,  unless,  by  bare  possibility,  the  monster  may 
present  for  a  moment  his  yawning  chasm  of  a 
mouth — one  or  the  other  is  your  only  chance.  The 
only  one  I  ever  saw  killed  was  by  a  rifle  ball  in  the 
eye.  I  have  known  a  full-grown  alligator  to  sport 
near  the  shore  and  suffer  himself  to  be  amused  with 
volley 8  of  rifle  balls  from  amateur  sportsmen  for 
half  a  day,  and  then  move  off  leisurely  and  in  tri- 
umph, without  a  wound  as  evidence  of  the  conflict. 
On  the  land  the  sportsman  has  two  additional 
marks— one  under  each  shoulder — but  though  a 
shot  there  may  wing  the  game,  it  is  not  certain  to 
prove  fatal. 

'*  It  is  said  that  an  alligator  will  not  approach  a 
man  who  faces  him  boldly.  To  this  effect  is  the 
following  narrative,  which  may  be  relied  on  as 
truth.  A  widow  and  an  only  son  resided  together 
on  the  bank  of  New  River,  much  frequented  by 
alligators  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  I  have  seen 
them  there  in  droves  of  more  than  a  dozen  at  a 
time.  In  a  bend  of  the  river  near  the  residence  of 
the  widow  and  her  son  was  an  extensive  flat.  For 
some  purpose,  the  young  man  wished  to  wade  out 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore.  Taking  a 
glance  up  and  down,  he  discovered  nothing  in  the 
form  of  an  alligator,  and  ventured  forth.  Having 
progressed  some  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  he  looked 
up,  and  to  his  dismay  saw  one  of  the  monsters  at  a 
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considerable  distance  slowly  and  stealthily  moving 
towards  him.  Here  was  a  dilemma.  He  was 
satisfied  that  when  he  turned  to  flee  his  terrible 
enemy  would  pursue,  and  that  to  reach  the  shore 
before  him  was  impossible. 

"  He  had  not  even  a  club  to  defend  himself  with, 
and  he  was  at  once  satisfied  that  he  must  serve  the 
reptile  for  a  meal  unless  he  could  save  himself  by 
a  stratagem.  His  measures  were  quickly  taken. 
He  turned  and  waded  deliberately  toward  the 
shore,  but  neither  fast  enough  nor  far  enough  to 
fatigue  himself  much.  He  then  stopped  and 
turned  suddenly  round,  and  saw  that  the  alligator, 
which  stopped  also,  had  considerably  lessened  the 
distance  between  them.  A  second  trial,  and  a 
third,  produced  a  similar  result.  And  so  short 
was  the  distance  now  between  himself  and  his 
deadly  foe,  that  he  was  satisfied  that  to  make  a 
fourth  attempt  to  escape  would  prove  fatal.  But 
he  was  now  within  hail  of  the  house  ;  and  his  only 
chance  of  life  was  his  rifle,  which,  like  every 
Carolinian,  he  kept  primed  and  loaded.  With  the 
energy  of  despair  he  called  for  his  mother  to  bring 
him  his  gun. 

"  She  responded  to  his  call,  but  on  arriving  at 
the  water's  edge,  and  seeing  the  terrible  situation 
of  her  son,  terror  almost  deprived  her  of  the  power 
of  action.  Rallying,  however,  after  a  while,  she 
moved  on  through  the  water,  and  placed  the  rifle 
in  his  bands.  And  here  now  were  mother  and  son 
both  exposed  to  the  same  danger.  Life  or  death 
hung  on  the  skill  of  the  son  as  a  marksman. 
Realizing  the  great  importance  of  well  braced 
nerves,  a  steady  hand,  and  a  good  aim,  he  paused 
till  all  agitation  had  passed  away ;  and  then,  with 
the  same  confidence  as  though  in  his  favorite 
grove  he  was  about  to  bring  down  a  squirrel  in 
sport,  he  raised  his  rifle— click — a  sharp  report — 
and — he  was  saved  !  The  ball  entered  the  eye  of 
the  monster,  and  when  the  smoke  cleared  away, 
he  was  floating  on  the  water  in  the  agonies  of 
death. 

"  The  alligator  has  been  so  frequently  described 
that  no  description  of  mine  is  necessary.  He  is 
no  beauty,  and  the  only  mark  of  the  beau  monde 
there  is  about  him  is,  that  he  is  so  intolerably 
scented  up  with  musk  that  it  is  disagreeable  to 
approach  him.  His  lank  jaws  and  huge  cavern  of 
a  mouth  give  him  a  disgusting  and  frightful  ap- 
pearance ;  while  his  entire  corporosity,  besides  his 
apologies  for  legs  and  the  monstrous  appendage  of 
a  tail,  are  by  no  means  calculated  to  make  you 
look  on  him  with  feelings  of  complacency.  But 
he  is  as  his  Creator  formed  him,  and  therefore  a 
right  and  proper  alligator." 


Venice. — It  is  stated  that  the  Austrian  empeiur 
has  given  permission  for  the  congress  of  Italian 
naturalists  to  be  held  in  that  city  next  year.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Venetian  municipality  have  deter- 
mined upon  preparing  for  the  savans  a  distin- 
guished reception.  It  has  been  resolved  to  publish 
an  illustrated  description  of  the  city,  in  two 
volumes,  under  the  title  of  "  Venice  and  its 
Lagunes,"  and  present  a  copy  to  each  member  of 
the  congress ;  to  put  at  the  disposition  of  the  meet- 
ing a  sum  of  30,000  Austrian  livres  (about  800/.) 
for  experiments ;  to  execute  a  colossal  bronze 
statue  of  Marco  Paolo,  for  erection  in  front  of  the 
church  of  San-Giovaniti-Crisostomo,  where  the 
famous  traveller's  bones  repose,  and  inaugurate  it 
during  the  congress ;  and  to  have  a  new  grand 
opera  composed,  for  representation,  at  the  Feoice, 
on  the  evening  of  the  opening  day.— -Oritic. 
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[From  Mrs.  Sou  they 's  (Caroline  Bowles)  Poems,  just 
reprinted  by  Wiley  &  Putnam,  as  two  parts  of  their 
Library  of  Choice  Reading,  we  copy  the  following 
pieces.] 

DEDICATION. 

TO  THE  RIGHT   REVEREND  O.  W.  DOJJCS, 
BISHOP  OF  HEW  JERSEY. 

Once  have  wo  met— once  only  face  to  face, 

A  brief  half  hour,  by  the  pale  taper's  light ; 

Yet  should  I  grieve  to  be  forgotten  quite 
By  one,  whom  Memory,  while  she  holds  her  place 
Will  oft,  with  faithful  portraiture,  retrace. 

There  are  whom  in  our  daily  path  we  greet 

Coldly  familiar— ev'n  so  to  meet, 
Mind  to  mind  stranger  :  while  a  moment's  space- 
Mystical  interchange  of  tone  or  look — 

Binds  us  to  others  in  strong  sympathy, 
Fast  and  forever  ....  Christian  friend,  this  book 

And  its  small  fellow,  I  inscribe  to  thee 
Memorial  of  a  meeting— not  the  last, 
If  we  believe,  and  hold  the  promise  fast. 

Caroline  Southet. 

Greta  Ball,  Keswick, 
Jan.  83,1848. 

SUNDAY   EVENING. 

I  sat  last  Sunday  evening, 

From  sunset  even  till  night, 
At  the  open  casement,  watching 

The  day's  departing  light. 

Such  hours  to  me  are  holy, 

Holier  than  tongue  can  tell, 
They  fall  on  my  heart  like  dew 

On  the  parched  heather-bell. 

The  sun  had  shone  bright  all  day— 

His  setting  was  brighter  still, 
But  there  sprang  up  a  lovely  air 

As  he  dropt  down  the  western  hill. 

The  fields  and  lanes  were  swarming 
With  holyday  folks  in  their  best, 

Released  from  their  six  days'  cares 
By  the  seventh  day's  peace  and  rest. 

I  heard  the  light-hearted  laugh, 

The  trampling  of  many  feet ; 
I  saw  them  go  merrily  by, 

And  to  me  the  sight  was  sweet 

There 's  a  sacred  soothing  sweetness, 

A  pervading  spirit  of  bliss, 
Peculiar  from  all  other  times, 

In  a  Sabbath  eve  like  this. 

Methinks,  though  I  knew  not  the  day, 
Nor  beheld  those  glad  faces,  yet  all 

Would  tell  me  that  Nature  was  keeping 
Some  solemn  festival. 

The  steer  and  the  steed  in  their  pastures 
Lie  down  with  a  look  of  peace, 

As  if  they  knew  't  was  commanded 
That  this  day  their  labor  should  cease. 

The  lark's  vesper  son?  is  more  thrilling 
As  he  mounts  to  bid  heaven  good-night ; 

The  brook  sings  a  quieter  tune, 
The  son  sets  in  lovelier  light : 

The  grass,  the  green  leaves,  and  the  flowers, 
Are  tinged  with  more  exquisite  hues ; 


More  odorous  incense  from  out  them 
Steams  up  with  the  evening  dews. 

So  I  sat  last  Sunday  evening 

Musing  on  all  these  things, 
With  that  quiet  gladness  of  spirit 

No  thought  of  this  world  brings : 

I  watched  the  departing  glory, 
Till  its  last  red  streak  grew  pale, 

And  earth  and  heaven  were  woven 
In  twilight's  dusky  veil. 

Then  the  lark  dropt  down  to  his  mate 

By  her  nest  on  the  dewy  ground ; 
Ana  the  stir  of  human  life 
•  Died  away  to  a  distant  sound : 

All  sounds  died  away — the  light  laugh, 
The  far  footstep,  the  merry  call — 

To  such  stillness,  the  pulse  of  one's  heart 
Might  have  echoed  a  rose-leafs  fall ; 

And,  by  little  and  little,  the  darkness 

Waved  wider  its  sable  wings, 
Till  the  nearest  objects  and  largest 

Became  shapeless,  confused  things— 

And,  at  last,  all  was  dark — then  I  felt 
A  cold  sadness  steal  over  my  heart ; 

And  I  said  to  myself  "  Such  is  life ! 
So  its  hopes  and  its  pleasures  depart ! 

"  And  when  night  comes— the  dark  night  of 
age, 

What  remaineth  beneath  the  sun 
Of  all  that  was  lovely  and  loved  ? 

Of  all  we  have  learnt  and  done  ? 

"  When  the  eye  waxeth  dim,  and  the  ear 
To  sweet  music  grows  dull  and  cold, 

And  the  fancy  bums  low,  and  the  heart- 
On,  heavens !  can  the  heart  grow  old? 

"  Then,  what  remaineth  of  life 
But  the  lees  with  bitterness  fraught  ? 

What  then  ?"— But  I  checked  as  it  rose, 
And  rebuked  that  weak,  wicked  thought. 

And  I  lifted  mine  eyes  up,  and  lo  ! 

An  answer  was  written  on  high 
By  the  finger  of  God  himself, 

In  the  depths  of  the  dark  blue  sky 

There  appeared  a  sign  in  the  east — 

A  bright,  beautiful  fixed  star ! 
And  I  looked  on  its  steady  light 

Till  the  evil  thoughts  fled  afar ; 

And  the  lesser  lights  of  heaven 
Shone  out  with  their  pale  soft  rays, 

Like  the  calm,  unearthly  comforts 
Of  a  good  man's  latter  days ; 

And  there  came  up  a  sweet  perfume 

From  the  unseen  flowers  below, 
Like  the  savor  of  virtuous  deeds, 

Of  deeds  done  long  ago- 
Like  the  mem'ry  of  well-spent  time, 

Of  things  that  were  holy  and  dear ; 
Of  friends,  "  departed  this  life 

In  the  Lord '8  faith  and  fear." 


So  the  burden  of  darkness  was  taken 
From  my  soul,  and  my  heart  felt  light ; 

And  I  laid  me  down  to  slumber 
With  peaceful  thoughts  that  night. 
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ABJURATION. 

There  was  a  time — sweet  time  of  youthful  folly  ! 

Fantastic  woes  I  courted,  feigned  distress, 
Wooing  the  veiled  phantom  Melancholy 

With  passion,  born,  like  Love,  "  in  idleness." 

And  like  a  lover — like  a  jealous  lover — 

I  hid  mine  idol  with  a  miser's  art, 
Lest  vulgar  eyes  her  sweetness  should  discover, 

Close  in  the  inmost  chambers  of  mine  heart — 

And  then  I  sought  her — oft  in  secret  sought  her, 
From  merry  mates  withdrawn  and  mirthful  play, 

To  wear  away,  by  some  deep  stilly  water 
In  greenwood  haunt,  the  livelong  summer  day — 

Witching  the  flitting  clouds,  the  fading  flowers, 
The  flying  rack  athwart  the  waving  grass  ; 

And  murmuring  oft — "  Alack  !  this  life  of  ours ! — 
Such  are  its  joys — so  swiftly  doth  it  pass !" 

And  then  mine  idle  tears  (ah,  silly  maiden  !) 
Bedropt  the  liquid  grass  like  summer  rain, 

And  sighs,  as  from  a  bosom  sorrow-laden, 
Heaved  the  light  heart  that  knew  no  real  pain. 

And  then  I  loved  to  haunt  lone  burial  places, 
To  pace  the  churchyard  earth  with  noiseless 
tread, 

To  pore  in  new-made  graves  for  ghastly  traces — 
Brown  crumbling  bones  of  the  forgotten  dead. 

To  think  of  passing  bells,  of  death  and  dying — 
T  were  good,  methought,  in  early  youth  to  die, 

So  loved !  lamented ! — in  such  sweet  sleep  lying, 
The  white  shroud  all  with  flowers  and  rosemary 

Stock  o'er  by  loving  hands ! — But  then,  't  would 
grieve  me 

Too  sore,  forsooth  !  the  scene  my  fancy  drew — 
I  could  not  bear  the  thought  to  die  and  leave  ye, 

And  I  have  lived,  dear  friends !  to  weep  for  you. 

And  I  have  lived  to  prove  what  "  fading  flowers" 
Are  life's  best  joys,  and  all  we  love  and  prize — 

What  chilling  rains  succeed  the  summer  showers ! 
What  bitter  drops  wrung  slow  from  elder  eyes  ! 

And  I  have  lived  to  look  on  "  death  and  dying," 
To  count  the    sinking    pulse — the    shortening 
breath — 

To  watch  the  last  faint  life-streak  flying — flying — 
To  stoop— to  start !  to  be  alone  with  death  ! 

And  I  have  lived  to  feign  the  smile  of  gladness, 
When  all  within  was  cheerless,  dark,  and  cold — 

When  all  earth's  joys  seemed  mockery  and  madness, 
And  life  more  tedious  than  '*  a  tale  twice  told." 

And  now — and  now — pale,  pining  Melancholy ! 

No  longer  veiled  for  me  your  haggard  brow 
In  pensive  sweetness,  such  as  youthful  folly 

Fondly  conceited  ;  I  abjure  ye  now ! — 

Away !  avaunt ! — No  longer  now  I  call  ye, 
"  Divinest  Melancholy !  mild,  meek  maid  !" 

No  longer  may  your  siren  spells  enthrall  me, 
A  willing  captive  in  your  baleful  shade. 

"  Give  me  the  voice  of  mirth,  the  sound  of  laughter, 
The  sparkling  glance  of  pleasure's  roving  eye  ! — 

The  psit  is  past — avaunt,  thou  dark  hereafter ! — 
Come,  eat  and  drink — to-morrow  we  must  die !" 

So  b  his  desperate  mood  the  fool  hath  spoken — 
Hie  fool,  whose  heart  hath  said  "  There  is  no 
God." 


But  for  the  stricken  soul — the  spirit  broken — 
There 's  balm  in  Gilead  still :  The  very  rod, 

If  we  but  kiss  it  as  the  stroke  descendeth, 
Distilleth  oil  to  allay  the  inflicted  smart, 

And  "  peace  that  passeth  understanding"  blendeth 
With  the  deep  sighing  of  the  contrite  heart. 

Mine  be  that  holy,  humble  tribulation — 
No  longer  "  feigned  distress,  fantastic  woe  ;" 

I  know  my  griefs — but  then  my  consolation, 
My  trust,  and  my  immortal  hopes  I  know 


"  SUFFICIENT  UNTO  THE  DAY    IS   THE  EVIL 
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THEREOF. 

Oh  !  by  that  gracious  rule 

Were  we  but  wise  to  steer 
On  the  wide  sea  of  Thought, 
What  moments,  trouble-fraught, 
Were  spared  us  here  ! 

But  wo,  (perverse  and  blind,) 

As  covetous  of  pain, 
Not  only  seek  for  more 
Yet  hidden,  but  live  o'eT 

The  past  again. 

This  life  is  called  brief- 
Man  on  the  earth  but  crawls 

His  threescore  years  and  ten — 

At  best  fourscore — and  then 
The  ripe  fruit  falls. 

Yet,  betwixt  birth  and  death, 

Were  but  the  lite  of  man 
By  his  thoughts  measured, 
To  what  an  age  would  spread 
That  little  span ! 

There  are,  who  're  born  and  die, 

Eat,  sleep,  walk,  rest  between — 

Talk — act  by  clockwork,  too, 

So  pass,  in  order  due, 
Over  the  scene. 

With  whom  the  past  is  past, 

The  future,  nothing  yet ; 
And  so,  from  day  to  day 
They  breathe,  till  called  to  pay 
The  last  great  debt. 

Their  life,  in  truth,  is  brief; 

i  A  speck — a  point  of  time, 
Whether  in  good  old  age 
Endeth  their  pilgrimage, 
Or  in  its  prime. 

But  other  some  there  are, 

(I  call  them  not  more  wise,) 

In  whom  the  restless  mind 

Still  lingereth  behind, 
Or  forward  flies. 

With  these,  things  pass  away  ; 

But  past  things  are  not  dead ; 
In  the  heart's  treasury, 
Deep-hidden,  dead  they  lie, 

Un  withered. 

And  there  the  soul  retires, 

From  the  dull  things  that  are, 
To  mingle,  oft  and  long, 
With  the  time-hallowed-throng 

Of  those  that  were. 
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Then  into  life  start  out 

The  scenes  long  vanished 
Then  we  behold  again 
The  forma  that  have  long  lain 

Among  the  dead. 

We  seek  their  grasp  of  love, 

We  meet  their  beaming  eye ; 

We  speak — the  vision  'a  flown, 

Dissolving  with  its  own 
Intensity. 

Tears  rapidly  shift  on, 

(Like  clouds  athwart  the  sky,) 
And,  lo!  sad  watch  we  keep, 
When,  in  perturbed  sleep, 

The  sick  doth  lie. 

We  gave  on  some  pale  face, 

Shown  by  the  dim  watch-light ; 
Shuddering  we  gaze,  and  pray, 
And  weep— and  wish  away 

The  long,  long  night. 

And  yet  minutest  things, 

That  mark  time's  tedious  tread, 
Are  on  the  feverish  brain, 
With  self-protracting  pain, 

Deep  minuted. 

The  drops,  with  trembling  hand, 

(Love  steadied,)  poured  out ; — 

The  draught  replenished — 

The  label  oft  re-read 

With  nervous  doubt. 


The  watch,  that  ticks  so  loud ; 
The  winding  it,  for  one 
Whose  hand  lies  powerless ; — 
And  then,  the  fearful  guess — 
"  Ere  this  hath  run  .     . 
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The  shutter,  half  unclosed 

As  the  night  wears  away ; 
Ere  the  last  stars  are  set — 
Pale  stars ! — that  linger  yet, 
Till  perfect  day. 

Hie  morn,  so  oft  invoked, 

That  bringeth  no  relief : 

From  which,  with  sickening  sight, 

We  turn,  as  if  its  light 

But  mock'd  our  grief. 

Oh  never,  after-dawn, 

For  us  the  east  shall  streak ; 
But  we  shall  see  agen, 
With  the  same  thoughts  as  then, 

That  pale  daybreak ! 

The  desolate  awakening, 

When  first  we  feel  alone ! 
"  Dread  memories"  are  these  t— ■ 
Yet  who,  for  heartless  ease, 
Would  exchange  one  ! 

These  are  the  soul's  hid  weahh — 
Relics  embalmed  with  tears. 

Or,  if  her  curious  eye 

Searcheth  futurity — 

The  depth  of  years ; 

There  (from  the  deck  of  youth) 

Enchanted  land  she  sees ; 
Blue  skies  and  sun-bright  bowers 


Reflected,  and  tall  towers, 
On  glassy  seas. 

But  heavy  clouds  collect 

Over  that  bright-blue  sky ; 

And  rough  winds  rend  the  trees, 

And  lash  those  glassy  seas 
To  billows  high ! 

And  then,  the  last  thing  seen 

By  that  dim  light,  may  be 

r  With  helm  and  rudder  lost) 

A  lone  wreck,  tempest-tost, 
On  the  dark  sea! 

Thus  doth  the  soul  extend 

Her  brief  existence  here, 

Thus  multiplieth  she 

(Yea,  to  infinity !) 

The  short  career. 

Presumptuous  and  unwise ! 

As  if  the  present  sum 
Were  little  of  life's  woe ! — 
Why  seeketh  she  to  know 

Bis  yet  to  come  1 

Look  up,  look  up,  my  soul, 

To  loftier  mysteries ; 
Trust  in  His  word  to  thee, 
Who  saith,  "  All  tears  shall  be 

Wiped  from  all  eyes." 

And  when  thou  turnest  back, 

(Oh !  what  can  chain  thee  here  f) 
Seek  out  the  Isles  of  light, 
On  "  Mem'ry's  waste"  yet  bright ; 

Or  if  too  near 

To  desolate  plains  they  lie, 

All  dark  with  guilt  and  tears ; 
Still,  still  retrace  the  past, 
Till  thou  alight  at  last 

On  life's  first  years. 

There  not  a  passing  cloud 

Obscures  the  sunny  scene  ; 

No  blight  on  the  young  tree ; 

No  thought  of  what  may  be9 
(Sr  what  hath  been. 

There  all  is  hope — not  hope — 

For  all  things  are  possest. 

No— -bliss  without  alloy, 

And  innocence  and  joy, 

In  the  young  breast. 

And  all-confiding  love, 

And  holy  ignorance, 
Thrice  blessed  veil !     Soon  torn 
From  eyes  foredoomed  to  mourn 

For  man's  offence. 

O,  thither,  weary  spirit ! 

Flee  from  this  world  defiled. 
How  oft,  heart-sick  and  sore, 
I  've  wished  I  were  once  more 

A  tittle  child ! 


GRACIOUS   EAOr. 


The  east  wind  had  whistled  for  many  a  day, 
Sere  and  wintry,  o'er  summer's  domain  ; 

And  the  sun,  muffled  up  in  a  dull  robe  of  grey. 
Looked  sullenly  down  on  the  plain. 
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The  butterfly  folded  her  wings  as  if  dead, 
Or  awaked  ere  the  full  destined  time ; 

Er'ry  flower  shrank  inward,  or  hung  down  its 
head 
Like  a  young  heart  frost-nipped  in  its  prime. 

I,  too,  shrank  and  shivered,  and  eyed  the  cold  earth, 
The  cold  heaven  with  comfortless  looks : 

And  I  listened  in  vain  for  the  summer  birds'  mirth, 
And  the  mask  of  rain-plenished  brooks. 

Bat,  lo !  while  I  listened,  down  heavily  dropt 
A  few  tears  from  a  low-sailing  cloud ; 

Large  and  few  they  descended — then  thickened— 
thenstopt, 
Then  poured  down  abundant  and  loud 

0,  the  rapture  of  beauty,  of  sweetness,  of  sound, 
•  That  succeeded  that  soft  gracious  rain ! 
With  laughter  and  singing  the  valleys  rang  round, 
And  the  little  hills  shouted  again. 

The  wind  sank  away  like  a  sleeping  child's  breath, 
Hie  pavilion  of  clouds  was  upfurled  ; 

And  the  sun,  like  a  spirit  triumphant  o'er  death, 
Smiled  out  on  this  beautiful  world. 

On  this  "  beautiful  world,"  such  a  change  had  been 
wrought 
By  these  few  blessed  drops.    Oh !  the  same 
On  some  cold,  stony  heart  might  be  worked  too,  me- 
thought, 
Sank  in  guilt,  but  not  senseless  of  shame. 

If  a  few  virtuous  tears  by  the  merciful  shed, 
Touched  its  hardness,  perhaps  the  good  gram 

That  was  sown  there  and  rooted,  though  long 
seeming  dead, 
Might  shoot  up  and  flourish  again. 

And  the  smile  of  the  virtuous,  like  sunshine  from 
heaven, 
Might  chase  the  dark  clouds  of  despair ; 
And  remorse,  when  the  rock's  flinty  surface  was 
riven, 
Might  gush  out  and  soften  all  there. 

Oh !  to  work  such  a  change— by  God's  grace  to 
recall 

A  poor  soul  from  the  death-sleep !    To  this ! 
To  this  joy  that  the  angels  partake,  what  were  all 

That  the  worldly  and  sensual  call  bliss  ? 


TO  A  DYING  INFANT. 

Sleep,  little  baby !  sleep  ! 

Not  in  thy  cradle  bed, 
Not  on  thy  mother's  breast 
Henceforth  shall  be  thy  rest, 

But  with  the  quiet  dead. 

Yes,  with  the  quiet  dead, 

Baby !  thy  rest  shall  be — 

Oh !  many  a  weary  wight, 

Weary  of  life  and  light, 

Would  fain  lie  down  with  thee ! 

Flee,  little  tender  nursling ! 

Flee  to  thy  grassy  nest — 
There  the  first  flowers  shall  blow, 
The  first  pure  flake  of  snow 

Shall  fall  upon  thy  breast. 

Peace !  peace !  the  little  bosom 
Labors  with  shortening  breath. 
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Peace !  peace !  that  tremulous  sigh 
Speaks  his  departure  nigh — 

Those  are  the  damps  of  death. 

I  *ve  seen  thee  in  thy  beauty, 
A  thing  all  health  and  glee ; 

But  never  then,  wert  thou 

So  beautiful,  as  now, 

Baby  !  thou  seem'st  to  me. 

Thine  upturned  eyes  glazed  over, 

Like  harebells  wet  with  dew- 
Already  veiled  and  hid 
By  the  convulsed  lid, 

Their  pupils  darkly  blue. 

Thy  little  mouth  half  open, 

The  soft  lip  quivering, 
As  if,  like  summer  air, 
Ruffling  the  rose  leaves,  there 

Thy  soul  were  fluttering. 

Mpant  up,  immortal  essence ! 

Young  spirit!  hence— depart ! 
And  is  this  death  1    Dread  thing ! 
If  such  thy  visiting, 

How  beautiful  thou  art  I 

Oh !  I  could  gaze  forever 

Upon  that  waxen  face, 
So  passionless !  so  pure ! 
The  little  shrine  was  sure 

An  angel's  dwelling-place. 

Thou  weepest,  childless  mother !  - 

Ay,  weep— 't  will  ease  thine  heart ; 

He  was  thy  first-born  son — 

Thy  first,  thine  only  one  ; 

'T  is  hard  from  him  to  part. 

'T  is  hard  to  lay  thy  darling 
Deep  in  the  damp  cold  earth, 

His  empty  crib  to  see, 

His  silent  nursery, 

Late  ringing  with  his  mirth. 

To  meet  again  in  slumber 

His  small  mouth's  rosy  kiss, 
Then — wakened  with  a  start 
By  thine  own  throbbing  heart — 
His  twining  arms  to  miss. 

And  then  to  lie  and  weep, 

And  think  the  livelong  night 

(Feeding  thine  own  distress 

With  accurate  greediness) 
Of  every  past  delight, 

Of  all  his  winning  ways, 

His  pretty,  playful  smiles, 

His  joy  at  sight  of  thee, 

His  tricks,  his  mimicry, 
And  all  his  little  wiles. 

Oh !  these  are  recollections 

Round  mothers'  hearts  that  cling ! 
That  mingle  with  the  tears 
And  smiles  of  after  years, 

With  oft  awakening. 

But  thou  wilt  then,  fond  mother, 

In  after  years,  look  back 
(Time  brings  such  wondrous  easing) 
With  sadness  not  unpleasing, 

Even  on  this  gloomy  track. 
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Thou  'It  say,  "  My  first-born  blessing ! 

It  almost  broke  my  heart, 
When  thou  wert  forced  to  go, 
And  yet  for  thee,  I  know 

'T  was  better  to  depart. 

"  God  took  thee  in  his  mercy, 
A  lamb  untasked — untried — 

He  fought  the  field  for  thee — 

He  won  the  victory — 

And  thou  art  sanctified. 

"  I  look  around,  and  see 

The  evil  ways  of  men, 
And  oh,  beloved  child  ! 
I  'm  more  than  reconciled 

To  thy  departure  thenr 

"  The  little  arms  that  clasped  me, 
The  innocent  lips  that  prest, 

Would  they  have  been  as  pure 

Till  now,  as  when  of  yore 

I  lulled  thee  on  my  breast? 

"  Now,  like  a  dewdrop  shrined 

Within  i  crystal  stone, 
Thou  'rt  safe  in  heaven,  my  dove ! 
Safe  with  the  Source  of  love, 

The  everlasting  One ! 

"  And  when  the  hour  arrives, 
From  flesh  that  sets  me  free, 

Thy  spirit  may  await 

The  first  at  heaven's  gate, 

To  meet  and  welcome  me." 


"  I  NEVER   CAST  A  FLOWER   AWAY." 

I  meter  cast  a  flower  away, 
The  gift  of  one  who  cared  for  me— 

A  little  flower — a  faded  flower- 
But  it  was  done  reluctantly. 

I  never  looked  a  last  adieu 

To  things  familiar,  but  my  heart 

Shrank  with  a  feeling  almost  pain, 
Even  from  their  lifelessness  to  part. 

I  never  spoke  the  word  "  Farewell," 
But  with  an  utterance  faint  and  broken  ; 

An  earth-sick  longing  for  the  time 
When  it  shall  never  more  be  spoken. 
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"  THERE  18  A  TONGUE  IN  EVERY  LEAF. 

There  is  a  tongue  in  every  leaf, 

A  voice  in  every  rill ! — 
A  voice  that  speaketh  everywhere, 
In  flood  and  fire,  through  earth  and  air — 

A  tongue  that 's  never  still ! 

'T  is  the  Great  Spirit,  wide  diffused 

Through  everything  we  see, 
That  with  our  spirits  communeth 
Of  things  mysterious — Life  and  Death — 
Time  and  Eternity. 

I  see  him  in  the  blazing  sun, 

And' in  the  thunder-cloud— 
I  hear  him  in  the  mighty  roar, 
That  rasheth  through  the  forest  hoar 

When  winds  are  piping  loud. 

I  see  him,  hear  him  everywhere, 
In  all  things — Darkness,  Light, 


Silence,  and  Sound — but,  most  of  all, 
When  slumber's  dusky  curtains  fell 
At  the  dead  hour  of  night. 

I  feel  him  in  the  silent  dews 

By  grateful  earth  betrayed — 
If  eel  him  in  the  gentle  showers, 
The  soil  south  wind — the  breath  of 

The  sunshine  and  the  shade. 

And  yet,  ungrateful  that  I  am ! 

I  've  turned  in  sullen  mood 
From  all  these  things — whereof  he  said, 
When  the  great  work  was  finished, 

That  they  were  "  Very  good  !" 

My  sadness  on  the  fairest  things 

Fell  like  unwholesome  dew — 
The  darkness  that  encompassed  me, 
The  gloom  I  felt  so  palpably, 

Mine  own  dark  spirit  threw. 

Tet  he  was  patient,  slow  to  wrath, 

Though  every  day  provoked 
By  selfish  pining,  discontent, 
Acceptance  cold,  or  negligent, 

And  promises  revoked. 

And  still  the  same  rich  feast  was  spread 

For  my  insensate  heart. 
Not  always  so— I  woke  again 
To  join  creation's  rapt'rous  strain — 

"  Oh  Lord  !  how  good  Thou  art !" 

The  clouds  drew  up,  the  shadows  fled, 

The  glorious  sun  broke  out — 
And  Love,  and  Hope,  and  Gratitude, 
Dispelled  that  miserable  mood 

Of  darkness  and  of  doubt. 

MY  EVENING. 

Farewell,  bright  Sun  !  mine  eyes  have  watched 

Thine  hour  of  waning  light ; 
And  tender  twilight !  rare-thee-well — 

And  welcome  star-crowned  night ! 

Pale !  serious  !  silent !  with  deep  spell 

Lulling  the  heart  to  rest ; 
As  lulls  the  mother's  low  sweet  song, 

The  infant  on  her  breast. 

Mine  own  beloved  hour  !— mine  own ! 

Sacred  to  quiet  thought, 
To  sacred  mem'ries,  to  calm  joys, 

With  no  false  lustre  fraught ! 

Mine  own  beloved  hour !  for  now, 

Methinks,  with  garish  day 
I  shut  the  world  out,  and  with  those 

Long  lost,  or  far  away, 

The  dead,  the  absent,  once  again 

My  soul  holds  converse  free — 
To  such  illusions,  life  !  how  dull 

Thy  best  reality ! 

The  vernal  nights  are  chilly  yet, 
And  cheerily  and  bright  » 

The  hearth  still  blazes,  flashing  round 
Its  ruddy  flick'ring  light. 

"  Bring  in  the  lamp so— set  it  there. 

Just  show  its  veiled  ray 
(Leaving  all  else  in  shadowy  tone) 

Falls  on  my  book and— stay— 
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4  Leave  my  work  by  meV— Well  I  love 

Hie  needle's  useful  art ; 
T  is  unambitious — womanly — 

And  mine 's  a  woman's  heart. 

Not  that  I  ply  with  sempstress  rage, 

As  if  for  life,  or  bread  ; 
No,  sooth  to  say — unconsciously 

Slackening  the  half-drawn  thread, 

From  fingers  that  (as  spell-bound)  stop, 

Pointing  the  needle  wrong, 
Mine  eyes  towards  the  open  book 

Stray  oft,  and  tarry  long. 

u  Stop,  stop  !    Leave  open  the  glass-door 

Into  that  winter  bower ;" 
For  soon  therein  th'  uprisen  moon 

Will  pour  her  silvery  shower ; 

Will  glitter  on  those  glossy  leaves ; 

On  that  white  pavement  shine  : 
And  dally  with  her  eastern  love, 

That  wreathing  jessamine. 

"  Thanks,  Lizzy !    No ;  there 's  nothing  more 

Thy  loving  zeal  can  do ; 
Onlv—Oh  yes ! — that  gypsy  flower,* 

Set  that  beside  me  too.  — 

"  That  Ethiop,  in  its  china  vase  !"— 

"  Av  ;  set  it  here  ; — that  's  right. 
Shut  the  door  after  you." — 'T  is  done  ; 

I  'm  settled  for  the  night. 

Settled  and  snug ;— and  first,  as  if 

The  fact  to  ascertain, 
1  glance  around,  and  stir  the  fire, 

And  trim  the  lamp  again. 

Then,  dusky  flower !  I  stoop  t'  inhale 

Thy  fragrance.    Thou  art  one 
That  wooeth  not  the  vulgar  eye, 

Nor  the  broad  staring  sun : 

Therefore  I  love  thee ! — (Selfish  love 

Such  preference  may  be  ;) 
That  thou  reserveat  all  thy  sweets, 

Coy  thing !  for  night  and  me. 

What  sound  was  that  !    Ah,  Madam  Puss ! 

I  know  that  tender  mew — 
That  meek,  white  face — those  sea-green  eyes— 

Those  whiskers,  wet  with  dew, 

To  the  cold  glass — the  greenhouse  gl 

Pressed  closely  from  without ; 
Well,  thou  art  heard — I  '11  let  thee  in, 

Though  skulking  home,  no  doubt, 

From  lawless  prowl.— Ah,  ruthless  cat ! 

What  evil  hast  thou  done  1 
What  deeds  of  rapine,  the  broad  eye 

Of  open  day  that  shun  ? 

What !  not  a  feather  plucked  to-night  1 

la  that  what  thou  wouldst  tell 
With  that  soft  pur,  those  winking  eyes, 

And  waving  tail ! — Well,  well, 

1  hune  thee,  friend  /—But  get  thee  in, 

By  Ranger  stretch  and  doze  ; 
Nav,  never  growl,  old  man  !  her  tail 

Just  whisked  across  thy  nose. 

*  The  night-smelling  stock. 


But 't  was  no  act  premeditate, 

Thy  greatness  to  molest : 
Then,  with  that  long  luxurious  sigh, 

Sink  down  again  to  rest ; 

But  not  before  one  loving  look 

Toward  me,  with  that  long  sigh, 
Says,  "  Mistress  mine  !  all 's  right,  all 's  well ! 

Thau  'rt  there,  and  here  am  //  " — 

That  point  at  rest,  we  're  still  again. 

I  on  my  work  intent ; 
At  least,  with  poring  eyes  thereon, 

In  seeming  earnest  bent : 

And  fingers,  nimble  at  their  task, 

Mechanically  true ; 
Tho'  heaven  knows  where,  what  scenes,  the  while, 

My  thoughts  are  travelling  to  ! 

Now  far  from  earth — now  over  earth, 

Traversing  lands  and  seas ; — 
Now  stringing,  in  a  sing-song  mood, 

Such  idle  rhymes  as  these  ;— 

Now  dwelling  on  departed  days— 

Ah !  that  '5  no  lightsome  mood  ;— 
On  those  to  come — no  longer  now 

Through  hope's  bright  focus  viewed. 

On  that  which  is— ay,  there  I  pause, 

No  more  in  young  delight ; 
But  patient,  grateful,  well  assured, 

"  Whatever  is,  is  right  !r 
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And  all  to  be  is  in  His  hands — 

Oh,  who  would  take  it  thence  ? 
Give  me  not  up  to  mine  own  will, 

Merciful  Providence ! 

Such  thought,  when  other  thoughts,  may  be, 

Are  darkening  into  gloom, 
Comes  to  me  like  the  angel  shape, 

That,  standing  by  the  tomb, 

Cheered  those  who  came  to  sorrow  there.— 

And  then  I  see,  and  bless 
His  love  in  all  that  he  withholds, 

And  all  I  still  possess. 

So  varied — now  with  book,  or  work, 

Or  pensive  reverie, 
Or  waking  dreams,  or  fancy  flights, 

Or  scribbling  vein,  may  be  ; 

Or  eke  the  pencil's  cunning  craft, 

Or  lowly  murmured  lay 
To  the  according  viola — 

Calm  evening  slips  away. 

The  felt-shod  hours  move  swiftly  On, 

Until  the  stroke  of  ten 
(The  accustomed  signal)  summons  round 

My  little  household.    Then, 

The  door  unclosing,  enters  first 

That  aged,  faithful  friend, 
Whose  prayer  is  with  her  Master's  child 

Her  blameless  days  to  end. 

The  younger  pair  come  close  behind  ; 

But  her  dear  hand  alone — 
(Her  dear  old  hand !  now  tremulous 

With  palsying  weakness  grown) — 
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Must  rev'rently  before  me  place 
The  Sacred  Book.     'T  is  ther 

And  all  our  voices,  all  oar  hearts, 
Unite  in  solemn  prayer ; 

In  praise  and  thanksgiving,  for  all 

The  blessings  of  the  light ; 
In  prayer,  that  He  would  keep  us  through 

The  watches  of  the  night. 

A  simple  rite  !  and  soon  performed  ; 

Leaving,  in  every  breast, 
A  heart  more  fittingly  prepared 

For  sweet,  untroubled  rest. 

And  so  we  part. — But  not  before, 

Dear  nurse !  a  kiss  from  thee 
Imprints  my  brow.    Thy  fond  good-night ! 

To  God  commending  me ! 

Amen  ! — And  may  His  angels  keep 

Their  watch  around  thy  bed, 
And  guard  from  every  hurtful  thing 

That  venerable  head ! 


DEPARTURE. 

When  I  p>  away  from  my  own  dear  home 

Let  it  be  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf- 
When  the  soulless  things  that  to  me  have  been 
Like  spirits  peopling  the  silent  scene, 

Are  fading,  as  if  in  grief. 

When  the  strains  of  the  summer  birds  have  ceased, 

Or  in  far-off  regions  swell — 
Oh  ?  let  me  not  hear  the  blithesome  song 
Of  that  Blackbird  I  fed  all  winter  long, 

When  I  'm  taking  my  last  farewell. 

The  Robin-redbreast  will  come,  I  know, 

That  morn  to  the  window  pane, 
To  look,  as  wont,  for  the  scattered  feast, 
With  his  large  dark  eyes  : — and  that  day,  at  least, 

He  shall  not  look  in  vain. 

Let  the  autumn  wind,  when  I  go  away, 

Make  moan  with  its  long-drawn  breath— 

"  Fare  thee  well,  sad  one !"  't  will  seem  to  say — 

"  Yet  a  little  while,  and  a  little  way, 
And  thy  feet  shall  rest  in  death.*' 

And  here,  and  there,  an  evergreen  leaf 

I  '11  gather  from  shrub  and  tree, 
To  take  with  me  wherever  I  go ; 
And  when  this  poor  head  in  dust  lies  low, 

To  be  laid  in  the  coffin  with  me. 

I  go  not  like  one  in  the  strength  of  youth, 
Who  hopes,  though  the  passing  cloud 

May  pour  down  its  icy  hail  amain, 

That  summer  and  sunshine  may  break  out  again 
The  brighter  from  sorrow's  shroud. 

An  April  morn  and  a  cloudy  day 

My  portion  of  life  hath  been  ; 
And  darker  and  darker  the  evening  sky 
Stretches  before  me  gloomily, 

To  the  verge  of  the  closing  scene. 

Gloomily  darkens  the  evening  sky : 

I  shall  go  with  a  heavy  heart- 
Yet — would  I  change,  if  the  power  were  mine, 
One  tittle  decreed  by  the  will  divine  ? 

Oh!  no — not  a  thousandth  part  ;— 
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In  my  blindness  I  've  wished — in  my  feebleness 
wept — 
.  With  a  weak,  weak  woman's  wail — 
But  humbling  my  heart  and  its  hopes  in  the  dust 
(All  its  hopes  that  are  earthly) — I  've  anchored 
my  trust 
On  the  strength  that  can  never  fail. 


TO  MY  LITTLE  COUSIN,  WITH  HER  FIRST  BONHET. 

Fairies  !  guard  the  baby's  bonnet — 
Set  a  special  watch  upon  it : 
Elfiu  people !  to  your  care 
I  commit  it,  fresh  and  fair ; 
Neat  as  neatness,  white  as  snow- 
See  ye  make  it  ever  so. 

Watch  and  ward  set  all  about, 

Some  within  and  some  without ; 

Over  it,  with  dainty  hand, 

One  her  kirtle  green  expand ; 

One  take  post  at  every  ring ; 

One  at  each  unwrinkled  string ; 

Two  or  three  about  the  bow 

Vigilant  concern  bestow ; 

A  score,  at  least,  on  either  side, 

'Gainst  evil  accident  provide ; 

(Jolt,  or  iar,  or  overlay  ;) 

And  so  the  precious  charge  convey 

Through  all  the  dangers  of  the  way. 

But  when  those  are  battled  through, 
Faries !  more  remains  to  do. 
Ye  must  gift,  before  ye  go, 
The  bonnet  and  the  Babe  also— 
Gift  it  to  protect  her  well, 
Fays !  from  all  malignant  spell, 
Charms  and  seasons  to  defy, 
Blighting  winds  and  evil  eye. 

And  the  bonny  Babe !  on  her 
All  your  choicest  gifts  confer  ;— 
Just  as  much  of  wit  and  sense, 
As  may  be  hers  without  pretence — 
Just  as  much  of  grace  and  beauty, 
As  shall  not  interfere  with  duty — 
Just  as  much  of  sprightliness, 
As  may  companion  gentleness- 
Just  as  much  of  firmness,  too, 
A  8  with  self-will  hath  nought  to  do- 
Just  as  much  light-hearted  cheer, 
As  may  be  melted  to  a  tear — 
By  a  word — a  tone — a  look- 
Pity's  touch,  or  Love's  rebuke- 
As  much  of  frankness,  sweetly  free, 
As  may  consort  with  modesty— 
As  much  of  feeling,  as  will  bear 
Of  after  life  the  wear  and  tear- 
As  much  of  life But,  but  Fairies !  there 

Ye  vanish  into  thinnest  air ; 
And  with  ye  parts  the  playful  vein 
That  loved  a  light  and  trivial  strain. 
Befits  me  better,  Babe !  for  thee 
To  invoke  Almighty  agency — 
Almighty  love — Almighty  power 
To  nurture  up  the  human  flower ; 
To  cherish  it  with  heavenly  dew, 
Sustain  with  earthly  blessings  too ; 
And  when  the  ripe  full  time  shall  be, 
Engraft  it  on  Eternity. 
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Silent  friends !  fere  ye  well — 
Shadows!  adieu. 

living  friends  long  I  've  lost, 
Now  I  lose  you. 

Bitter  tears  many  I  've  shed, 

Te  've  seen  them  flow ; 

Dreary  hours  many  I  've  sped, 

Full  well  ye  know. 

Yet  in  my  loneliness, 

Kindly,  methought, 
Still  ye  looked  down  on  me, 

Mocking  me  not, 

With  light  speech  and  hollow  words, 

Grating  so  sore 
Hie  sad  heart,  with  many  ills 

Sick  to  the  core. 

Then,  if  my  clouded  skies 

Brightened  awhile, 

Seemed  your  soft,  serious  eyes 
Almost  to  smile. 

Silent  friends !  fare  ye  well- 
Shadows!  adieu. 

living  friends  long  I  Ve  lost, 
Now  I  lose  you. 

Taken  from  hearth  and  board, 

When  all  were  gone  ; 

I  looked  up  to  you,  and  felt 

Not  quite  alone. 

Not  quite  companionless, 

While  in  each  face 

Met  me  familiar 

Xhe  stamp  of  my  race. 

Thine,  gentle  ancestress ! 

Dove-eyed  and  fair, 
Melting  in  sympathy 

Oft  for  my  care. 

Grim  Knight  and  stern  visaged  ! 

Tet  could  1  see 
(Smoothing  that  furrowed  face) 

Good-will  to  me. 

Bland  looks  were  beaming 

Upon  me,  I  knew, 

Fair  air ! — bonnie  lady  ! — 

From  yon,  and  from  you. 

little  think  happy  ones, 

Heart-circled  round, 
How  fast  to  senseless  things 

Hearts  may  be  bound ; 

How,  when  the  living  prop 's 

Mouldered  and  gone, 

Heart-strings,  low  trailing  left, 

Clasp  the  cold  stone. 

Silent  friends !  fare  ye  well — 
Shadows!  adieu. 

Living  friends  long  I  've  lost, 
Now  I  lose  you. 

Often  when  spirit-vexed, 

Weary  and  worn, 

To  your  quiet  faces,  mute 

Friends,  would  I  turn. 


Soft  as  I  gazed  on  them, 

Soothing  as  balm, 
Lulling  the  passion-storm, 

Stole  your  deep  calm- 
Till,  as  I  longer  looked, 

Surely  methought 
Te  read  and  replied  to 

My  questioning  thought. 

11  Daughter,"  ye  softly  said- 

"  Peace  to  thine  heart : 

We  too — yes,  daughter !  have 
Been  as  thou  art, 

"  Tossed  on  the  troubled  waves, 
life's  stormy  sea ; 

Chance  and  change  manifold 

Proving  like  thee. 

11  Hope-lifted — doubt-depressed — 
Seeing  in  part — 

Tried— troubled — tempted — 

Sustained  as  thou 

"Our  God  is  thy  God— what  He 
Willeth  is  best— 

Trust  him  as  we  trusted  :  then 
Rest,  as  we  rest." 

Silent  friends !  fare  ye  well — 

Shadows!  adieu— 

One  friend  abideth  still 

All  changes  through. 


THE  CHILD'S  UNBELIEF. 

"  Come  hither,  my  little  Child !  to  me 

Come  hither  and  hearken  now. 
My  poor,  poor  Child !  is  this  a  day 
For  thee  to  dance,  and  sport,  and  play, 
like  blossom  on  the  bough  1 

"  Fair  blossom !  where 's  the  fostering  bough? 

And  where 's  the  parent  tree?  , 

Stem,  root,  and  branch — all,  all  laid  low ; 
Almost  at  once — at  one  fell  blow : 
Dear  Child !  cling  close  to  me, 

11  (My  Sister's  Child !)  for  thou  shalt  grow 

into  my  very  heart : 
But  hush  that  ringing  laugh — to  me 
The  silver  sound  is  agony ; 

Come,  hearken  here  apart, 

"  And  fold  thy  little  hands  in  mine, 

Thus  standing  at  my  knee ; 
And  look  up  in  my  face,  and  say- 
Dost  thou  remember  what,  to-day, 
Weeping,  I  told  to  thee  ? 

"  Alas !  my  tears  are  raining  fast 

Upon  thine  orphan  head ; 
And  thy  sweet  eyes  are  glistening  now 
Harry !  at  last  believest  thou 

That  thy  poor  mother  'a  dead  V 

"  No,  no,  my  mother  is  not  dead- 
She  canH  be  dead,  you  know  : 
Oh  aunt !  I  saW  my  father  die, 
All  white  and  cold  I  saw  him  lie— 
My  mother  don't  look  so. 
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"  She  cried  when  I  was  sent  away, 

And  I  cried  very  much ; 
And  uhe  was  pale,  and  hung  her  head, 
But  all  the  while  her  lips  were  red, 
And  soft  and  warm  to  touch. 

"  Not  like  my  father's — hard  and  cold 

And  then  she  said,  beside, 
She  'd  come  to  England  soon,  you  know." 
"  But,  Harry !  that  was  months  ago— 
She  sickened  since  and  died ; 

"  And  the  sad  news  is  come  to-day, 

Told  in  this  letter.     See, 
'T  is  edged  and  sealed  with  black." — "  Oh !  dear, 
Give  me  that  pretty  seal.    Look,  here 
I  '11  keep  it  carefully, 

"  With  all  these  others,  in  my  box — 

They  're  all  for  her.     Don't  cry, 
I  '11  learn  my  lessons  every  day, 
That  I  may  have  them  all  to  say 
When  she  comes,  by  and  by." 

"  Boy !  boy !  thy  talk  will  break  my  heart— 

Oh  Nature !  can  it  be 
That  thou  in  his  art  silent  so? — 
Tet  what,  poor  infant !  shouldst  thou  know 
Of  life's  great  mystery  ? 

"  Of  time  and  space— of  chance  and  change— 

Of  sin,  decay,  and  death : 
What  canst  thou  know,  thou  sinless  one ! 
Thouyet  unstained,  unbreathed  upon 
By  this  world's  tainting  breath! 

"  A  sunbeam  all  thy  little  life ! 

Thy  very  being  bliss- 
Glad  creature !  who  would  waken  thee 
To  sense  of  sin  and  misery 

From  such  a  dream  as  this?" 


THE  RIVER. 

River!  River!  little  River! 

Bright  you  sparkle  on  your  way, 
O'er  the  yellow  pebbles  dancing, 
Through  the  flowers  and  foliage  glancing 
like  a  child  at  play. 

River !  River !  swelling  River ! 

On  you  rush  o'er  rough  and  smooth- 
Louder,  faster,  brawling,  leaping 
Over  rocks,  by  rose-banks  sweeping, 
Like  impetuous  youth. 

River !  River !  brimming  River ! 

Broad  and  deep  and  still  as  Time, 
Seeming  still — yet  still  in  motion, 
Tending  onward  to  the  ocean, 
Just  like  mortal  prime. 

River !  River !  rapid  River ! 

Swifter  now  you  slip  away ; 
Swift  and  silent  as  an  arrow, 
Through  a  channel  dark  and  narrow, 
Like  life's  closing  day. 

River !  River !  headlong  River ! 
Down  you  dash  into  the  sea ; 
Sea,  that  line  hath  never  sounded, 
Sea,  that  voyage  hath  never  rounded, 
Lake  eternity. 


TO  THE  LADY-BIRD. 


"  Lady-bird  !  Lady-bird !  fly  away  home" — 
The  field-mouse  is  gone  to  her  nest, 

The  daisies  have  shut  up  their  sleepy  red  eyes. 
And  the  bees  and  the  birds  are  at  rest. 

Lady-bird !  Lady-bird !  fly  away  home — 
The  glow-worm  is  lighting  her  lamp, 

The  dew 's  falling  fast,  and  your  fine  speckled  wings 
Will  flag  with  the  close  clinging  damp. 

Lady-bird !  Lady-bird !  fly  away  home — 

Good  luck  if  you  reach  it  at  last : 
The  owl 's  come  abroad,  and  the  bat 's  on  the  roam, 

Sharp-set  from  their  Ramazan  fast. 

Lady-bird !  Lady-bird !  fly  away  home— 

The  fairy  bells  tinkle  afar, 
Make  haste,  or  they  '11  catch  ye,  and  harness  ye  fast, 

With  a  cobweb,  to  Oberon's  car. 

Lady-bird !  Lady-bird !  fly  away  home- 
But,  as  all  serious  people  do,  first 

Clear  your  conscience,  and  settle  your  worldly 
afrairs, 
And  so  be  prepared  for  the  worst. 

Lady-bird !  Lady-bird !  make  a  short  shrift- 
Here  's  a  hair-shirted  Palmer  hard  by ; 

And  here 's  Lawyer  Earwig  to  draw  up  your  »31, 
And  we  '11  witness  it,  Death-Moth  and  L 

Lady-bird !  Lady-bird !  don't  make  a  fuss— 
You  've  mighty  small  matters  to  give ; 

Your  coral  and  jet,  and— there,  there — you  can  tack 
A  codicil  on,  if  you  live. 

Ladv-bird !  Lady-bird !  fly  away  now 
To  your  house  in  the  old  willow-tree, 

Where  your  children,  so  dear,  have  invited  the  ant 
And  a  few  cozy  neighbors  to  tea. 

Lady-bird !  Lady-bird !  fly  away  home, 

And  if  not  gobbled  up  by  the  way, 
Nor  yoked  by  the  fairies  to  Oberon's  car, 

You  're  in  luck— and  that 's  all  I  've  to  say. 


THE  PAUPER'8  DEATH-BED. 

Tread  softly— bow  the  head — 

In  reverent  silence  bow- 
No  passing  bell  doth  toll, 
Yet  an  immortal  soul 

Is  passing  now. 

Stranger !  however  great, 

With  lowly  reverence  bow  ; 
There 's  one  in  that  poor  shed- — 
One  by  that  paltry  bed, 

Greater  than  thou. 

Beneath  that  Beggar's  roof, 

Lo!  Death  doth  keep  his  state : 
Enter — no  crowds  attend — 
Enter — no  guards  defend 
This  palace  gate. 

That  pavement  damp  and  cold 
No  smiling  courtiers  tread ; 
One  silent  woman  stands 
Lifting  with  meager  hands 
A  dying  head.  ' 
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No  mingling  voices  sound— 

An  infant  wail  alone ; 
A  sob  suppressed — again 
That  short  deep  gasp,  and  then 
The  parting  groan. 

Oh!  change— Oh!  wondrous  change- 
Burst  are  the  prison  bars— 
This  moment  there,  so  low, 
So  agonized,  and  now 

Beyond  the  stars ! 

Oh!  change — stupendous  change  1 

There  lies  the  soulless  clod : 
The  Sun  eternal  breaks — 
The  new  Immortal  wakes — 

Wakes  with  his  God. 


From  the  Boston  Daily  AdrerUaor. 
THB    LATE  LIEUT.    COM.    6E0.   M.   BACHE. 

This  officer,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  engaged 
in  a  series  of  observations,  the  practical  object  of 
which  is  to  improve  and  perfect  the  thermometries! 
navigation  of  our  own  coast,  but  which  also  lead  to 
investigations  of  great  interest  in  physical  science. 

Being  the  descendant  of  Dr.  Franklin,  who  was 
the  first  to  make  systematic  experiments  upon  the 
temperature  of  the  remarkable  current  that  flows 
along  our  shores,  he  had  entered  upon  this  duty 
with  an  honorable  zeal  to  continue,  and  carry  to  a 
successful  termination,  the  useful  work,  commenced 
in  his  own  family,  and  associated  with  the  name  of 
its  distinguished  ancestor. 

He  was  qualified  for  his  task  both  by  natural  tal- 
ents and  by  an  education  quite  uncommon  for  a 
naval  officer. 

After  passing  his  examination  for  promotion,  he 
devoted  several  years  to  a  course  of  study,  such  as 
fitted  him  particularly  for  scientific  observation ;  and 
the  accession  of  his  brother  to  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent of  the  coast  survey  afforded  him  a  suitable 
opportunity  for  the  employment  of  his  talents  and 
knowledge. 

Previously  to  this,  however,  he  had  been  connected 
with  the  same  work  in  the  performance  of  its  regu- 
lar duties,  and  nine  years  of  assiduous  and  very 
successful  labor,  have  identified  his  usefulness  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  hydrography  of  this  coast, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  executed  by  the  coast  survey. 
Few  men  of  his  date  of  commission  were  more 
accomplished  in  the  general  duties  of  the  naval  offi- 
cer, and  none  excelled  him  in  the  number  and  vari- 
ety of  accomplishments  which  are  becoming  to  a 
gentleman  in  every  station.    In  this  latter  respect, 
indeed,  he  was  an  ornament  to  the  navy,  and  more 
than  paid  the  debt  that  every  man  is  said  to  owe  to 
his  profession.     He  was  a  good  seaman,  and  de- 
lighted in  the  exercise  of  an  art  especially  attract- 
ive to  a  bold  and  enterprising  spirit.     During  the 
last  twelve  hours  of  his  life,  while  engaged  in  a 
struggle  with  one  of  those  destroying  storms  which 
at  this  season  of  the  year  sweep  with  fearful  havoc 
over  our  coast,  he  displayed  perfect  coolness  and 
familiarity  with  the  resources  of  seamanship,  and 
after  a  careful  examination  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  event,  it  cannot  be  perceived  that  he  neglect- 
ed any  necessary  precaution,  or  that  his  judgment 
and  skill  were  not  fully  equal  to  every  emergency. 
He  made  a  brave  stand  to  save  his  vessel,  and  the 
fast  order  he  gave  before  being  washed  overboard 
alone  secured  her  from  total  wreck. 


A  short  time  before  giving  this  order  he  called 
upon  his  officers  to  observe  that  he  had  done  every- 
thing that  was  possible  to  preserve  the  vessel,  and 
the  lives  of  those  under  his  command.  He  died 
with  this  expression  of  disinterested  devotion  to  the 
obligations  of  his  responsible  station  on  his  lips — as 
it  becomes  an  officer,  at  his  post — and  as  it  becomes 
a  good  man,  thinking  more  of  his  duty  than  of  him- 
self. 

Those  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  his 
habit  of  serious  thought  know  that  it  was  the  noble 
ambition  of  his  life  to  be  useful,  working  while  it 
was  yet  day. 

And  this  purpose  he  certainly  attained,  as  well  in 
the  profitable  results  of  his  life,  which  appear  in  nu- 
merous records  of  the  coast  survey,  as  in  the  honor- 
able example  of  his  death,  which  found  him  labor- 
ing in  the  cause  not  of  his  country  alone,  hut  of  sci- 
ence and  humanity. 


Robert  Plumer  Ward,  Esq. — On  Thursday, 
the  13th,  at  the  residence  of  the  lieutenant  governor 
of  Chelsea  Hospital,  died  Robert  Plumer  Ward,  of 
Gilston  Park,  in  his  83d  year.  He  held  office  in 
the  ordnance,  and  other  departments,  for  the  quarter 
of  a  century  whilst  in  parliament,  and  during  the 
tory  administrations  of  Pitt,  Perceval,  and  Liver- 
pool ;  and  when  released  from  the  labors  which 
these  duties  entailed  upon  him,  he,  fortunately 
for  his  future  fame,  turned  his  eminent  talents  to 
the  cultivation  of  literature.  Twenty-one  years  ago 
he  published  "  Tremaine,  or  the  Man  of  Refine- 
ment." Success  and  popularity  immediately  at- 
tended this  novel ;  and  just  two  years  after  appeared 
from  the  same  hand,  "  De  Vere,  or  the  man  of  In- 
dependence." The  admirable  study  of  George 
Canning,  among  other  well-known  literary  and 
political  characters,  in  these  pages,  helped  to  render 
them  still  more  popular  than,  with  all  their  merits, 
they  might  otherwise  have  been.  Dr.  Cyril  Jack- 
son was  finely  portrayed  in  this  group,  and  a  touch 
of  the  autobiography  of  the  author  himself  peeped  out 
in  the  episodes  called  "  The  Man  of  Imagination," 
and  "  The  Man  of  Content."  And  content  he  was  to 
remain  ten  years  before  he  once  more  addressed  the 
public.  His  "  Illustrations  of  Human  Life"  (like  the 
preceding,  in  3  vols.,)  issued  from  the  press  in  the 
spring  of  1837,  and  was  followed,  in  December, 
1838,  by  "Pictures  of  the  World,"  3  vols.,  re- 
plete with  variety,  and,  like  a  Macedoine  jelly,  full 
of  fine  fruits — the  results  of"  much  reading,  great 
experience  of  the  world,  sensibility  towards  the 
beauties  of  nature,  a  highly  cultivated  taste,  and  a 
philosophical  turn  of  mind."  In  1841,  "  De  Clif- 
ford, or  the  Constant  Man,"  in  4  vols.,  worthily 
crowned  these  excellent  productions  from  Mr.  Col- 
burn's  teeming  printing-office  ;  but  if  we  remember 
rightly,  Mr.  Murray,  about  1838,  also  published  a 
work  by  Mr.  Ward,  entitled  "  An  Historical  Essay 
on  the  real  Character  and  Amount  of  the  Precedent 
of  the  Revolution  of  1688."  Such  are  the  literary 
features  in  the  life  of  this  thoroughly  English  gen- 
tleman, whose  family  and  personal  and  political 
career  will  be  appropriately  found  in  Burke's  last 
part  of  the  "  Gentry  of  England,"  just  published. 
We  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  Mr.  Ward's 
friendship  for  many  years,  and  can  faithfully  bear 
witness  to  his  fine  intelligence  and  boundless  infor- 
mation, to  the  grace  and  courtesy  of  his  manners, 
to  the  charms  of  his  conversation  in  society,  of  the 
liberality  of  his  spirit,  to  the  integrity  of  his  whole 
life,  firm  in  public  principle  and  exemplary  in  pri- 
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Tate  intercourse.  During  his  later  years  he  suf- 
fered from  the  infirmity  of  deafness,  but  neverthe- 
less displayed  his  intellect  unaffected  to  the  end, 
and  was  as  cheerful  and  instructive  as  we  have 
known  him  in  earlier  days.  By  a  curious  coinci- 
dence, as  if  coming  events  did  cast  their  shadows 
before,  he  told  us  that  in  writing  one  of  his  first 
works,  he  looked  over  a  road-book  to  select  the 
name  of  an  old  English  gentleman's  seat  congenial 
to  the  scene  he  was  about  to  paint,  and  pitched 
upon  Okeover  as  possessing  the  desirable  sound. 
Twenty  years  after,  having  never  otherwise  heard 
or  thought  of  it,  he  married  the  lady  to  whom  that 
estate  belonged,  and  lived  there  during  many  years, 
the  guardian  of  her  son  by  a  former  husband,  its 
owner.  Mr.  Ward,  the  member  for  Sheffield,  and 
the  inheritor  of  much  of  his  father's  abilities, 
adopted  a  different  line  of  politics,  in  which  he  has 
distinguished  himself,  and  is  a  member  of  the  pres- 
ent government.  His  highest  wish  may  be,  that  at 
the  close  of  his  career,  his  consistency  and  conduct 
in  every  respect  may  cause  him  to  be  as  widely  es- 
teemed and  regretted  as  his  honored  father. — 
Abridged  from  the  Literary  Gazette. 


Dr.  Bostock. — Among  the  deaths  recorded  in 
the  public  obituaries  of  the  last  fortnight  will  be 
found  that  of  Dr.  Bostock,  whose  name  has  been 
long  associated  with  the  progress  of  medical  and 
general  science.  He  was  a  native  of  Liverpool, 
and  wasthe  only  child  of  Dr.  Bostock,  who,  after  a 
bright  but  very  brief  career  of  practice  in  that  town, 
was  cut  off  at  an  early  age,  in  1774.  The  subject 
of  the.  present  notice  was  born  in  1773.  Under  the 
tuition  of  Dr.  Priestley,  Dr.  Black,  Dr.  Monroe,  and 
Dr.  Hope,  he  became  imbned  with  an  enthusiastic 
love  of  science,  more  especially  as  connected  with 
physiology  and  the  practice  of  medicine.  Having 
graduated  at  Edinburgh,  in  1794,  he  settled  in  his 
native  town,  where  he  was  distinguished  by  a  suc- 
cessful practice,  and  by  the  most  active  encourage- 
ment of  the  local  charities  and  literary  institutions. 
He  removed  to  London  in  1817 — influenced  chiefly 
by  the  larger  facilities  afforded  by  the  metropolis 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  favorite  study,  and  for  en- 
joying the  society  of  his  scientific  friends.  To  those 
already  mentioned  he  was  now  able  to  add  the  illus- 
trious names  of  Davy,  Wollaston,  and  Young. 
Here  he  finallv  renounced  the  practice  of  physic, 
and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literary  and  scien- 
tific pursuits.  Prior  to  this  period,  Dr.  Bostock  had 
contributed  many  important  articles  to  Brewster's 
Encyclopaedia,  and  to  most  of  the  leading  journals ; 
and  he  now  proceeded  to  publish  his  Elementary 
System  of  Physiology — a  work  of  great  importance, 
containing  the  first  connected  view  of  the  science 
put  forward  in  this  country.  The  third  and  last 
edition  was  published  in  1837.  He  afterwards 
wrote  a  History  of  Medicine,  which  forms  part  of 
the  introduction  to  the  "  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical 
Medicine."  His  other  writings  are  very  numer- 
ous ;  but  it  is  not  possible,  in  a  brief  memoir,  to 
enumerate  the  titles  even  of  all  his  separate  publi- 
cations, to  say  nothing  of  his  contributions  to  the 
cyclopaedias  and  leading  journals  of  London  and 
Edinburgh.  Since  his  residence  in  London,  he  has 
been  associated  with  most  of  the  scientific  bodies 
there,  and  has  taken  an  active  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  many.    In  18*26,  he  was  president  of  the 


Geological  Society ;  in  1832,  one  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  several  times  he 
has  been  on  the  councils  of  the  Lin nean,  Zoological, 
Horticultural,  and  Medico-Chirurgical  societies,  as 
well  as  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  In  a 
word,  Dr.  Bostock  may  be  said  to  have  held  a  prom- 
inent position  among  those  who  have  in  our  day 
united  their  energies  in  the  advancement  of  medical 
and  physical  science.  In  private  life  he  was 
respected  and  beloved.  He  was  at  all  times  equally 
ready  to  impart  the  overflowings  of  his  sensitive 
and  affectionate  heart,  and  the  varied  stores  with 
which  his  intelligent  mind  abounded. — Athemtum 


Phrenology  of  Tom  Thumb. — The  head  of 
General  Tom  Thumb  has  been  examined  by  Mr. 
Straton,  who  reports  of  it  that  the  size  of  the  brain 
is  the  smallest  recorded  of  one  capable  of  sane  end 
somewhat  vigorous  mental  manifestation. 

"  As  regards  the  balance  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  head,  *  General  Tom  Thumb'  is  a  very  fa- 
vorable specimen  in  most  particulars.  The  ante- 
rior and  coronal  regions  are  slightly  below  an  equal 
balance,  the  posterior  is  slightly  above.  Some  of 
the  individual  organs  present  slight  deviations  from 
the  equal  balance.  In  the  anterior  region,  individ- 
uality, form,  size,  weight,  locality,  and  eventuality, 
especially  the  last,  are  the  largest  organs.  Cau- 
tiousness is  conspicuous  in  the  lateral  aspect.  The 
cerebellum  seems  to  be  very  small,  as  defective 
indeed  as  I  have  ever  seen  it  in  an  infant  of  six 
months.  In  this  particular  the  '  general'  is  a  very 
remarkable  case  against  the  doctrine  held  by  some, 
that  the  cerebellum  is  connected  with  the  regula- 
tion of  muscular  action ;  for,  if  there  be  any  one 
thing  more  than  another,  for  which  he  can  be  said 
to  be  remarkable,  apart  from  his  diminutive  size 
and  fine  proportions,  it  is  his  control  over  muscular 
action.  In  his  representations  of  the  Grecian  stat- 
ues, Napoleon,  Frederick  the  Great,  the  English 
gentleman,  the  Highland  chieftain,  &c,  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  he  can  change  his  posture,  and  the 
accuracy  with  which  he  can  imitate  the  actions  and 
attitudes — so  far  as  mere  muscular  action  is  con- 
cerned—of the  objects  represented,  are  regarded  as 
very  remarkable.  His  intellectual  acquirements 
are  said  to  be  very  limited  as  yet.  It  will  be  ex- 
tremely important  to  note  his  progress  in  this  par- 
ticular. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  phrenologists  who 
happen  to  meet  with  the  *  general'  will  endeavor  to 
inform  themselves  as  accurately  as  possible  regard- 
ing his  progress  and  proficiency  in  intellectual  pur- 
suits, and  report  from  time  to  time.  His  muscular 
system  has  attained  a  degree  of  firmness,  strength, 
and  maturity,  quite  equal  to,  or  rather  beyond,  the 
average  of  his  age.  It  is  legitimate  to  presume 
that  the  brain  is  matured  in  a  corresponding  de- 
gree. His  health  is  said  to  be  excellent.  '  Gen- 
eral Tom  Thumb'  is,  then,  I  repeat,  a  case  of  un- 
usual interest  to  the  phrenological  world.  He 
affords  the  extremely  rare  opportunity  of  solving 
one  question  in  ,the  great  problem  :  What  amount 
of  manifestation  is  a  well-balanced  and  healthy 
head  of  a  given  size  capable  of?  The  '  general'  is 
certainly  very  near,  if  he  does  not  actually  touch, 
the  extreme  lowest  point  on  the  scale  of  size. 
What,  then,  is  a  head  of  66  or  a  brain  of  40  cubic 
inches  capable  of  attaining  in  his  circumstances !" 
— Critic. 
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From  Sharpe'a  Magazine. 

SUPPOSED    POWER    OF   CERTAIN   ANI- 
MALS  TO   SEE   IN   THE   DARK. 


The  popular  belief  that  cats  see  in  the  dark  de- 
n*es  abundant  support  from  the  recorded  opinions 
of  eminent  naturalists.  Buffon  says,  "  The  eyes  of 
the  cat  shine  in  the  dark  somewhat  like  diamonds, 
which  throw  out,  during  the  night,  the  light  with 
uhich  they  were,  in  a  manner,  impregnated  during 
\ne  day.'*  Valmont  de  Bamare  says,  '•  The  pupil 
<»'"the  cat  is,  during  the  night,  still  deeply  imbued 
«uh  the  light  of  the  day ;"  and  again,  "  The  eyes 
*a  the  cat  are,  during  the  night,  so  imbued  with 
ii  jbt,  that  they  then  appear  very  shining  and  lumi- 
nous*"* Spallanaani  says,  "  The  eyes  of  cats,  pole- 
rus,  and  several  other  animals,  shine  in  the  dark 
Lxe  two  small  tapers,"  and  he  asserts  that  this 
li^bt  is  phosphoric.  M.  Dessaignes,  in  his  Memoir 
on  Phosphorescence,  says,  "  The  eyes  of  certain 
usimals  have  the  faculty  of  inflaming,  and  of  ap- 
pearing: a*  if  on  fire  in  the  dark."  Treviranus 
says,  **  The  eyes  of  the  cat  shine  where  no  rays  of 
i.£ht  penetrate,  and  the  light  must  in  many,  if  not 
m  all  cases,  proceed  from  the  eye  itself."  The 
suae  authority  also  records  the  case  of  two  Albi- 
aos,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  whose  eyes  were,  as  he  calls 
a,  phosphorescent.  Late  in  the  evening  they  dis- 
played a  yellowish  brightness,  which  darted  forth 
in  fiery  coruscations  or  globules  from  the  interior 
of  the  eyes.  Michaelis  relates,  that,  for  many 
years,  during  the  interval  between  day  and  night, 
and  daring  the  night  itself,  he  observed  irradiations 
of  fight  issuing  from  his  eyes,  sometimes  so  strong 
that  he  could  read  the  smallest  print. 

Without  venturing  to  place  in  the  above  category 
the  assertion  of  another  naturalist,  that  "  a  person 
is  said  to  have  recognized  a  robber  by  the  light  pro- 
duced by  a  blow  on  the  eye,"  and  being  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  effects  described  by  so  respecta- 
ble an  authority  as  Michaelis  proceeded  from 
s,  we  would  remark  that  the  othci  authorities 
k,  not  from  experiment,  but  from  cursory  ob- 
servation and  the  reports  of  others.  That  the  eyes 
of  the  cat  do  sliine  in  the  dark  is  to  a  certain  extent 
true  ;  but  we  have  to  inquire  whether  by  dark  is 
meant  die  entire  absence  of  light ;  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  solution  of  this  question  will  dispose 
of  several  assertions  and  theories  which,  during 
many  centuries,  have  perplexed  this  subject. 

A  few  years  ago,  Dr.  Karl  Ludwig  Esser  pub- 
lished in  Karsten's  Archives  the  results  of  an  ex- 
perimental inquiry  on  the  luminous  appearance  of 
the  eyes  of  the  cat  and  other  animals ;  and  about 
the  same  time  M.  Prevost  also  produced  a  Memoir 
oa  the  same  subject. 

Dr.  Esser  is  careful  to  distinguish  between  such 
animals  as  really  evolve  light,  and  those  which  only 
reflect  it.  Among  the  former  he  recognizes  the 
myriads  of  medusae  which  often  light  up  large 
tracts  of  the  ocean's  surface  ;  and  luminous  insects. 
He  also  admits  that  among  the  higher  animals  a 
real  phosphorescence  often  occurs :  such  is  the 
light  emitted  by  the  eggs  of  the  lizard  ;  the  lumi- 
noomeas  of  the  perspired  matter  in  men  and  horses ; 
the  eleetrical  light  evolved  by  stroking  the  back  of 
the  eat,  &c.  lie  next  proceeds  to  inquire  whether 
light  is  actually  evolved  from  the  eyes. 

Having  brought  a  cat  into  a  half-darkened  room, 
he  observed  from  a  certain  direction,  that  the  eyes 
of  the  animal,  when  opposite  the  window,  sparkled 
very  brilliantly,  but  that  in  other  positions  the  light 
suddenly  vanished.    On  causing  the  cat  to  be  held 


so  as  to  exhibit  the  light,  and  then  gradually  dark- 
ening the  room,  the  light  entirely  disappeared  when 
the  room  was  made  quite  dark. 

In  another  experiment,  a  cat  was  placed  opposite 
the  window  in  a  darkened  room.  A  few  rays  were 
permitted  to  enter,  so  as  to  fall  upon  the  face  of  the 
animal,  while  the  observer  stood  with  his  back  to 
the  window.  The  light  of  the  cat's  eyes  was  of  a 
beautiful  green  color,  but  it  vanished  entirely  when 
the  observer  turned  his  head,  or  the  cat  her  eyes,  a 
little  on  one  side.  By  adjusting  the  light,  one  or 
both  of  the  cat's  eyes  were  made  to  shine.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  pupil  was  dilated  the  eyes  were 
brilliant.  By  suddenly  admitting  a  strong  glare  of 
light  into  the  room,  the  pupil  contracted,  and  then 
suddenly  darkening  the  room,  the  eye  exhibited  a 
small  round  luminous  point,  which  enlarged  as  the 
pupil  dilated. 

The  eyes  of  the  cat  sparkle  most  when  the  ani- 
mal is  in  a  lurking  position,  or  in  a  state  of  irrita- 
tion. Indeed,  the  eyes  of  all  animals,  as  well  as  of 
man,  appear  brighter  during  rage  than  in  a  qui- 
escent state  ;  a  circumstance  not  forgotten  by  Col- 
lins, in  his  Ode  on  the  Passions,  where  he  describes 
Anger,  "  his  eyes  on  fire."  It  is  said  to  arise 
from  an  increased  secretion  of  the  lachrymal  fluid 
on  the  surface  of  the  eye,  by  which  fluid  the  light 
is  rendered  more  brilliant  in  consequence  of  in- 
creased reflection. 

Dr.  Esser  examined  the  eyes  of  cats  while  under 
the  influence  of  rage  and  irritation  ;  as  also  while 
they  were  pleased  and  enjoying  their  food,  and 
while  they  were  perfectly  tranquil ;  but,  in  places 
absolutely  dark,  he  never  discovered  the  slightest 
trace  of  light  in  the  eyes  of  these  animals,  and  he 
has  no  doubt  that  in  all  eases  where  cats'  eyes  have 
been  seen  to  shine  in  dark  places,  such  as  a  cellar, 
that  light  penetrated  through  some  window  or 
aperture,  and  fell  upon  the  eyes  of  the  animal,  as 
it  turned  towards  the  opening,  while  the  observer 
was  favorably  situated  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  re- 
flection. 

To  prove  more  clearly  that  this  light  does  not 
depend  upon  the  will  of  the  animal,  nor  upon  its 
angry  passions,  experiments  were  repeated  on  the 
head  of  a  dead  cat.  The  sun's  rays  were  admitted 
through  a  small  aperture,  and  falling  immediately 
upon  the  eves,  caused  them  to  glow  with  a  beauti- 
ful green  light,  more  vivid  even  than  in  the  case  of 
a  living  animal,  on  account  of  the  increased  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupil. 

Dr.  Esser  remarked  that  black  and  fox-colored 
cats  evolved  a  brighter  and  more  conspicuous  light 
than  grey  and  white  ones  ;  that  the  eyes,  of  dogs, 
horses,  sheep,  and  hares,  shone  in  dimly  lighted 
places,  but  that  the  light  differed  in  color  and  inten- 
sity in  the  different  animals.  He  also  mentions  the 
case  of  an  Albino  whose  eyes  were  luminous  ;  he 
suffered  so  much  from  the  dread  of  light  that  he 
never  ventured  abroad  except  in  twilight. 

On  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  this  luminous  ap- 
pearance, Dr.  Esser  dissected  the  eyes  of  cats,  and 
exposed  them  to  a  small  regulated  amount  of  light 
after  having  removed  different  portions.  The  light 
was  not  diminished  by  the  removal  of  the  cornea, 
but  only  changed  in  color.  The  light  still  con- 
tinued after  the  iris  was  displaced  ;  but  on  taking 
away  the  crystalline  lens  it  was  greatly  diminished 
both  in  intensity  and  color.  "  It  now  struck  me," 
says  our  ingenious  authority,  "  that  the  tapetum  in 
the  hinder  part  of  the  eye  must  form  a  spot  which 
caused  the  reflection  of  the  incident  rays  of  light, 
and  thus  produced  the  shining.     This  was  the  more 
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probable,  as  the  light  of  the  eye  now  seemed  to 
emanate  from  a  single  spot.  AAer  taking  away 
the  vitreous  humor,  I  observed  that  in  reality  the 
entire  want  of  ttye  pigment  in  the  hinder  part  of  the 
choroid  coat,  where  the  optic  nerve  enters,  formed 
a  greenish  silver-colored  changeable  oblong  spot, 
which  was  not  symmetrical,  but  surrounded  the 
optic  nerve  in  such  a  manner  that  the  greater  part 
was  above,  and  only  a  small  part  below  it,  and, 
therefore,  the  greater  part  lay  beyond  the  axis  of 
vision.  It  is  this  spot,  therefore,  that  produces  the 
reflection  of  the  incident  rays  of  light,  and  beyond 
all  doubt,  according  to  its  tint,  contributes  to  the 
differing  coloring  of  the  light,  to  which,  neverthe- 
less, the  remaining  parts  of  the  eye,  when  con- 
joined, seem  to  be  no  less  necessary. " 

The  above  quotation  will  be  more  intelligible  if, 
without  entering  into  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  it  be 
simply  explained  that  the  interior  of  the  eye  is 
coated  with  a  black  pigment,  which  has  the  same 
effect  as  the  black  color  given  to  the  inner  surfaces 
of  optical  instruments  ;  it  absorbs  any  rays  of  light 
which  may  be  reflected  within  the  eye,  and  pre- 
vents them  from  being  thrown  again  upon  the 
retina,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  distinctness  of  the 
images  formed  upon  it.  The  retina  is  very  trans- 
parent, and  if  the  surface  behind  it,  instead  of  being 
of  a  dark  color,  were  capable  of  reflecting  light,  the 
luminous  rays  which  had  already  acted  on  the 
retina,  would  be  reflected  back  again  through  it, 
and  not  only  dazzle  from  excess  of  light,  but  also 
confuse  and  render  indistinct  the  images  formed  on 
the  retina.  Now,  in  the  case  of  the  cat  and  many 
other  nocturnal  animals,  this  black  pigment,  or  a 
portion  of  it,  is  wanting  ;  and  those  parts  of  the  eye 
from  which  it  is  absent,  having  either  a  white  or  a 
metallic  lustre,  are  called  the  tapetum.  The  small- 
est portion  of  light  entering  the  eye  is  reflected  by 
it  as  by  a  concave  mirror  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
eyes  of  animals  provided  with  this  structure  are 
luminous  in  a  very  faint  light.  Many  animals 
which  hunt  their  prey  by  night  are  furnished  with 
a  white,  instead  of  a  black  pigment,  whereby  the 
action  of  the  luminous  rays  upon  the  retina  is  in- 
creased. 

Dr.  Muller  enumerates  the  animals  in  which  the 
tapetum  is  present,  and  whose  eyes,  consequently, 
shine  in  the  dark ;  these  are  the  ruminating  ani- 
mals, the  pachydermata,  cetacea,  owls,  crocodiles, 
rays,  and  sharks.  It  is  wanting  in  man,  in  apes, 
glires,  cheiroptera,  hedgehogs,  and  moles ;  in  birds, 
except  owls,  and  in  osseous  fishes.  But  the  rodent 
animals,  bats,  the  hedge-hog,  and  the  mole,  all 
obtain  their  food  more  by  night  than  by  day ;  and 
many  of  them  behave  in  the  deepest  darkness  as  if 
they  were  directed  by  light. 

Bu  t  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  sense  of  touch, 
indefinitely  extended,  or  some  other  sense,  new  to 
us,  may  assist  these  animals.  Spallanzani  deprived 
bats  of  the  use  of  their  eyes,  and  they  flew  about, 
through  hoops,  &c.,  precisely  as  if  they  saw.  The 
genera  that  see  by  night  have  so  irritable  a  retina 
that  they  can  only  see  during  a  very  feeble  light, 
but  in  those  animals  which  see  as  well  by  day  as 
by  night,  the  retina  is  less  irritable.  In  the  former 
case  the  tapetum  is  spread  over  the  whole  of  the 
choroid,  as  is  the  case  with  the  cetacea,  owls,  and 
some  amphibia  and  fishes ;  but  in  carnivorous  and 
ruminant  animals  this  shining  envelope  occupies 
onVy  the  upper  portion  of  the  choroid.  M.  Prevost 
has  noticed  the  shining  of  the  eyes  of  some  in- 
sects, among  which  he  names  the  death's-head 
moth.    He  also  notices  the  color  of  the  tapetum  in 


different  animals.  In  the  ox  it  is  of  a  beautiful 
gold  green,  changing  into  sky  blue ;  in  the  horse, 
the  goat,  the  buffalo,  the  deer,  of  a  silvery  blue, 
changing  into  violet ;  in  the  sheep,  of  a  pale  gold 
green,  sometimes  bluish  ;  in  the  lion,  the  cat,  bear, 
and  the  dolphin,  of  a  pale  gold  yellow ;  in  the 
dog,  the  wolf,  and  the  badger,  of  a  pure  white 
edged  with  blue.  He  is  also  disposed  to  doubt  the 
opinion  of  Spallanzani,  that  cats,  polecats,  and 
some  other  animals,  move  with  promptitude  ana 
certainty  in  a  medium  totally  deprived  of  light.  Jn 
a  state  of  nature  they  are  never  placed  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, nor  is  it  probable  that  total  darkness 
ever  occurs  to  them  in  a  domesticated  state ;  for, 
wherever  they  may  be,  there  is  always  a  certain 
amount  of  light,  however  t-mall,  and,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  see,  they  only  require  to  have  their  pu- 
pil susceptible  of  great  dilatation,  and  their  retina 
of  an  extreme  sensibility.  It  is  said  that  a  man 
shut  up  for  a  long  time  in  a  very  dark  dungeon, 
becomes  at  length  able  to  read  in  it.  The  nocturnal 
birds  which  Spallanzani  reared  saw  very  well  in  a 
place  in  which  he  himself  could  distinguish  no  ob- 
ject, and  he  admits  that  the  eyes  of  these  biros  do 
not  shine  in  the  dark.  Besides  sheep,  cows, 
horses,  and  several  other  animals  which  have  shin- 
ing eyes,  would,  no  doubt,  find  themselves  much 
embarrassed  in  absolute  darkness.  If  some  animals 
do  move  with  promptitude  and  security  in  complete 
darkness,  it  is  certainly  not  to  their  eyes  that  they 
are  indebted  for  it,  but  to  some  other  sense.  The 
bats,  in  which  Spallanzani  discovered  this  faculty, 
owe  it,  according  to  him,  to  a  sixth  sense,  of  which 
we  have  no  idea ;  and,  according  to  Cuvier,  to  the 
extent  of  the  membrane  which  their  wing  presents 
to  the  air,  and  which  renders  it  capable  of  feeling 
its  resistance,  motion,  and  temperature. 

It  appears  certain  that  Albinos  are  never  sensible 
of  the  light  in  their  eyes,  which  is  visible  toothers; 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  flashes  of  light  per- 
ceived when  the  retina  is  irritated,  are  unattended 
by  any  emission  of  light,  and  are,  therefore,  never 
visible  to  any  other  person  than  the  subject  of 
them. 

The  foregoing  experiments  and  observations 
seem  sufficient  to  prove,  first,  that  the  shining  of 
the  eyes  of  the  cat  and  of  other  animals  does  not 
arise  from  a  phosphoric  light,  but  only  from  a  re- 
flected light ;  that  consequently,  second,  it  is  not 
an  effect  of  the  will  of  the  animal  or  of  violent 
passions  ;  third,  that  this  shining 'does  not  appear 
in  absolute  darkness  ;  fourth,  that  it  cannot  enable 
the  animal  to  move  with  security  in  the  dark. 
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Observations  hitherto  made  under  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  all  tend  to  prove  that  there  is  a  stra- 
tum, at  the  depth  of  from  40  to  100  feet,  through- 
out the  whole  earth,  where  the  temperature  is  inva- 
riable at  all  times  and  seasons,  and  which  differs 
but  little  from  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the 
country  above.  At  the  equator  that  stratum  is  sm 
to  be  at  the  depth  of  little  more  than  a  foot,  in 
places  sheltered  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun: 
but  in  temperate  climates  it  is  at  a  much  greater 
depth.  In  the  course  of  more  than  half  a  century, 
the  temperature  of  the  earth,  at  the  depth  of  90  feet, 
in  the  caves  of  the  Observatory  at  Paris,  has  nerer 
been  above  or  below  53°,  which  is  only  2*  a£*8 
the  mean  annual  temperature  at  Paris.    "This 
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v.  unaffected  by  the  sun's  rays  from  above,  or  by 
tfce  internal  heat  from  below,  serves  as  an  origin 
whence  the  effects  of  the  external  heat  are  esti- 
mated on  one  side,  and  the  internal  temperature  of 
she  glob?  on  the  other.'1 

Daring-  the  last  hundred  years  a  vast  number  of 
observations  have  been  made  in  the  mines  of  Eu- 
rope and  America,  which  agree  in  proving  that  the 
temperature  of  the  earth  becomes  higher  in  descend- 
ing towards  its  centre.    To  this  interesting  subject 
v«  propose  to  offer  some  further  details  hereafter ; 
our  present  purpose  being  to  notice  a  curious  phe- 
nomenon connected  with  the  inquiry;  viz.,  that  in 
tiu-  cold  regions  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  soil,  to  a 
certain   depth,  is  always  frozen,  whatever  may  be 
the  temperature  of  the  air  and  vegetable  soil  above, 
or  of  the  strata  below.     That  this  is  the  case,  to 
•ocne  small  depth,  has  been  long  known  in  Siberia ; 
out  it  is  only  recently  that  the  great  thickness  of  the 
frozen   stratum  has  been  ascertained.     Gmelin,  in 
has   Travels  in   Siberia,  states  that  at  Yakutsk, 
shortly  after  the  foundation  of  that  town,  about  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  the  soil  was  found  frozen  at  a 
depth  of  ninety-one  feet,  so  that  the  inhabitants  were 
obliged  to  give  up  the  sinking  of  a  well.     Persons 
were  sent  out  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St. 
Petersburg  h,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
to  make  observations  on  this  subject ;  they  all  con- 
curred in  the  general  facts,  but  appear  to  have  been 
discredited  by  men  of  science.     Yon  Buch,  so  late 
as  1825,  said,  "I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  ac- 
count* of  the  soil  being  frozen  in  summer  to  the 
depth  of  many  feet,  in  districts  capable  of  maintain- 
msr  the  growth  of  shrubs  and  bushes,  are  not  to  be 
rebed  on,  and  that  Gmetin's  statement  that  the  soil 
was  frozen  in  a  well  at  Yakutsk  at  the  depth  of  100 
feet,  ought  no  longer  to  be  quoted  in  elementary 
works  upon  natural  philosophy."     It  will  be  seen, 
however,  that  a  much  more  striking  statement  than 
that  of  Gmelin  is  now  believed  by  natural  philos- 
ophers. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  merchant  at  Yakutsk,  of  the 
name  of  ochargin,  began  to  sink  a  well,  but  found 
the  ground  frozen  so  hard  that  he  was  about  to  give 
up  the  attempt.    Admiral  Von  Wrangel,  the  cele- 
brated traveller,  advised  him,  however,  to  proceed 
until  he  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  icy  ground ;  he 
did  so,  and  sent  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St. 
Petersburgh  a  record  of  his  proceedings.     He  had 
to  dig  through  a  depth  of  382  English  feet,  before 
he  arrived  at  the  loose  and  unfrozen  soil ;  the  whole 
of  the  vast  intermediate  mass  of  earth  being  at  a 
temperature  below  the  freezing-point,  and  almost 
totally  uninfluenced  by  summer  heats.    The  tem- 
perature was  about  18°  Fahrenheit  (14°  under  the 
freezing-point)  at  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground ;  and  gradually  increased  with  the  depth 
until  the  freezing-point  was  attained  at  about  the 
depth  mentioned  above. 

This  observation  being  deemed  worthy  of  cre- 
dence, the  philosophers  of  Russia  and  Germany 
have  been  anxious  to  collect  additional  facts  of  a 
similar  kind,  in  order  to  determine  the  limit  of  fro- 
zen soil ;  that  is,  the  latitude  at  which  the  heats  of 
summer  become  sufficiently  powerful  to  thaw  the 
whole  of  the  ground  frozen  in  winter.  Humboldt 
has  found  the  soil  frozen  at  a  depth  of  six  feet  in 
1st,  60°.  Near  Beresov  Eiman  has  found  the  tem- 
perature of  the  soil,  at  a  depth  of  twenty-three  feet, 
only  just  above  the  freezing-point ;  and  a  dead  body 
was  found  there,  which  had  been  buried  upwards 
of  ninety-two  years  in  a  bed  of  frozen  soil,  without 
showing  signs  of  decomposition.    Towards  those 


parts  of  Siberia  which  border  on  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
no  frozen  soil  has  been  found ;  but  in  the  interior 
many  records  have  been  collected  of  ground  perma- 
nently frozen. 

It  is  desirable  to  explain  somewhat  more  fully 
what  is  meant  by  "  frozen  soil,'2  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times termed, "  ground-ice,"  especially  as  the  latter 
expression  is  often  used  in  a  very  different  sense. 
Professor  Yon  Baer,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Geographical  Society  of  London,  describes  the  state 
of  the  frozen  ground  very  clearly.  If  the  ground  be 
totally  free  from  moisture,  it  cannot  be  frozen ;  but 
the  ground  in  high  northern  latitudes  is  never  in 
this  state.  Even  the  sand,  though  in  the  arctic 
summer  its  surface  may  now  and  then  be  perfectly 
dry,  is  always  saturated  with  wet,  before  the  winter 
begins.  If  ground  be  examined  which  contains 
only  very  little  moisture  in  a  frozen  state,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  detect  the  ice,  as  it  forms  an  extremely 
thin  partition  between  the  single  particles  of  the 
earth.  Should  the  moisture  be  somewhat  more 
considerable  before  the  freezing  comes  on,  small 
pieces  of  ice  are  perceivable  in  the  frozen  earth, 
wherever  the  spaces  between  the  particles  of  the 
soil  are  large  enough  to  admit  them.  "  These  bits 
of  ice,"  says  Professor  Baer,  "which  look  like 
small  crystals,  I  have  particularly  noticed  between 
the  upper  layer  of  sou,  which  is  thawed,  and  the 
lower  layer  in  a  frozen  state.  But  in  the  fiat 
marshy  districts  of  the  high  northern  latitudes, 
which  in  Russia  are  called  Fundun,  (originally  a 
Finnish  word,)  there  is  so  much  water  in  the 
ground,  that  the  quantity  of  water  frequently  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  soil  mixed  with  it.  If  in  the  sum- 
mer you  drive  a  pole  into  the  turf,  which  is  here 
formed  by  the  grass  or  the  moss,  dirty  water,  mixed 
with  soil,  spirts  up  in  a  stream,  to  a  considerable 
height."  He  also  states,  that  in  Ndvaia-Zemlia, 
the  ground  is  frequently  penetrated  by  perpendicu- 
lar clefts  or  shafts  of  ice,  never  more  than  four 
inches  in  thickness,  and  occurring,  principally,  in 
loamy  soils.  The  ground  in  that  region  is  pene- 
trated by  fissures  in  all  directions,  which  are  the 
result  of  contraction  produced  by  the  frost.  In 
these  fissures,  which  are  usually  from  one  to  three 
inches  in  width,  water  is  collected  in  summer,  and 
frozen  in  the  following  winter ;  if  the  fissures  go  to 
any  considerable  depth,  the  water  is  never  thawed. 
This  is  especially  the  case  if  the  spot  be  gradually 
overgrown  with  a  layer  of  moss. 

The  term  "  ground-ice,"  which  is  certainly  ap- 
propriately applied  to  this  frozen  soil,  is  however 
sometimes  applied  to  ice  which  forms  at  the  bottom 
of  rivers  under  certain  circumstances,  and  which  it 
has  been  suggested  to  term  "  bottom  ice,"  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  former.  That  ice,  which  is 
lighter  than  water,  should  be  formed  at  the  bottom 
of  rivers,  while  the  liquid  current  flows  over  it, 
though  often  asserted  by  some,  has  been  strenuous- 
ly denied  by  others ;  but  recent  observations  have 
confirmed  the  fact  as  a  real  occurrence ;  and,  as  the 
mode  of  explaining  it  has  some  connexion  with  our 
present  subject,  we  will  briefly  allude  to  it.  Dif- 
ferent observers  have  found,  that,  at  the  bottom  of 
very  rapid  rivers,  in  cold  climates,  when  the  bulk 
of  the  water  is  only  just  above  the  freezing  point, 
ice  may  be  seen,  generally  in  small  crystalline 
pieces,  and  apparently  attached  to  the  ground  by  a 
slight  cohesive  force.  Sometimes  the  pieces,  with- 
out any  visible  cause,  become  detached  from  the 
bottom,  and  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  bring- 
ing with  them  adherent  fragments  of  sand  and  stone. 
M.  Weitz,  the  superior  officer  of  the  Imperial  Rus- 
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sian  Mining  Corps,  observed  this  phenomenon  with 
great  attention  in  one  of  the  Siberian  rivers,  and  in 
a  Memoir,  since  translated  from  the  Russian  by 
Colonel  Jackson,  he  thus  states  his  views  of  the 
cause  of  this  apparent  anomaly.  "  I  conceive  that 
the  intensity  and  long  continuance  of  the  cold  may 
freeze  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  the  bottom  of  the 
river,  particularly  where  it  is  not  deep,  and  that 
there  the  diminished  velocity  of  the  water  permits 
its  congelation,  particularly  if  there  be  any  hollows 
where  the  water  remains  stagnant.  So  long  as  the 
congealed  masses  continue  small  with  regard  to  the 
volume  of  water  immediately  above  them,  they  ad- 
here as  if  rooted  to  the  bottom,  but  when  by 
degrees  they  increase  in  bulk,  the  difference  in  their 
specific  gravity  operates  to  overcome  their  adhesion 
to  the  bottom,  and  they  rise,  bringing  with  them 
such  gravel  and  stones  as  we  find  attached  to 
them." 

With  respect  to  the  depth  at  which  the  Siberian 
ground  is  frozen,  Professor  Baer  remarks  that  its 
determination  would  throw  great  light  on  the  nature 
and  formation  of  springs ;  because  most  of  the  Sibe- 
rian springs,  which  have  their  source  at  a  small 
depth  below  the  surface,  cease  to  flow  in  winter,  as 
if  their  very  sources  were  frozen  up ;  whereas  oth- 
ers, which  flow  all  the  year  round,  are  supposed  to 
have  their  source  in  the  warm  strata  beneath  the 
frozen  ground.  That  the  Siberians  are  familiar 
with  the  fact  of  the  drying  up  of  small  streams  in 
winter,  was  shown  by  an  odd  incident  which  oc- 
curred to  Admiral  Wrangel  a  few  years  ago.  He 
was  riding  (to  the  north  of  Yakutsk,  in  about  65° 
N.  lat.)  over  the  ico  of  a  pretty  considerable  river, 
when  tho  ice  suddenly  gave  way,  and  his  horse 
sank :  he  was  himself  saved  by  being  thrown  on  the 
ice,  at  the  moment  his  horse  fell.  He  was  lament- 
ing the  loss  of  his  horse  to  the  Yakutskers  who  ac- 
companied him,  as  he  knew  not  how  to  get  another ; 
but  they  laughed  at  him,  and  assured  him  they 
would  soon  get  his  horse  back,  and  with  a  dry  skin 
too.  They  procured  some  poles  and  broke  away 
the  ice,  under  which  the  bed  of  the  river  was  per- 
fectly dry,  as  well  as  the  horse  and  his  pack.  The 
cause  of  the  phenomenon,  which  appeared  to  be 
well  understood  by  the  natives,  was  this  :  the  sur- 
face of  the  river  had  become  frozen  before  the  spring 
itself,  but  when  the  latter  froze  likewise,  the  supply 
to  the  river  was  cut  off,  and  the  river  emptied  itself, 
and  left  a  hollow  shell  of  ice  where  the  surface  of 
the  water  had  once  been. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
desirous  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  influence  of  the 
air  and  of  summer  heat  affects  the  frozen  ground, 
caused  a  number  of  thermometers  to  be  buried  in 
the  earth  at  the  sides  of  the  deep  well  sunk  through 
the  soil  at  Yakutsk.  The  thermometers  were 
placed  at  the  depth  of  1,  3,  5, 10, 20,  50,  100,  150, 
200,  250,  300,  and  350  feet,  two  at  each  depth,  the 
bulb  of  one  immersed  in  the  side  earth  to  the  depth 
of  a  foot,  and  the  other  to  that  of  a  fathom.  These 
thermometers  were  to  be  observed  daily  for  a  long 
period,  and  there  will  doubtless  be  some  valuable 
results  obtained  from  their  indications. 

Professor  Baer  has  pointed  out  the  desirability  of 
tracing  a  line  round  the  northern  hemisphere,  be- 
yond which,  northward,  there  is  permanent  frozen 
soil,  or  ground-ice ;  and  also  of  determining  the 
depth  to  which  the  surface  soil  is  affected  by  the 
heat  of  summer,  and  the  depth  of  frozen  ground  be- 
neath.   To  aid  in  these  investigations,  he  solicited 


the  cooperation  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
of  London,  at  whose  suggestion  Dr.  Richardson, 
the  able  and  enterprising  Arctic  traveller,  has  drawn 
up  a  series  of  instructions  for  the  servants  of  th" 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  object  is  to  collect 
information,  from  every  part  of  the  Company's  vast 
territories  in  North  America,  respecting  the  state 
of  the  soil  at  various  depths  from  the  surface,  and 
in  various  latitudes.  Investigations  of  this  kind  are 
now  being  carried  on  in  the  northern  parts  of  both 
continents,  and  we  may  confidently  look  forward  to 
the  acquisition  of  much  valuable  information  on  th:* 
interesting  subject. 


Poems  bt  Amelia,  is  the  title  of  a  volume  just 
issued.  Amelia  is  the  name  by  which  a  Ken- 
tucky poetess,  Mrs.  Welby,  is  known  to  the  liter- 
ary world.  She  writes  with  great  sweetness  and 
flow  of  versification,  a  graceful  use  of  poetic  ima- 
gery, and  often  with  a  gentle,  womanly  pathos. 
Take,  for  example,  the  first  five  stanzas  of  the  little 
poem  entitled 

THE  OLD  MAID. 

Why  sits  she  thus  in  solitude  ?  her  heart 

Seems  melting  in  her  eye's  delicious  blue, — 
And  as  it  heaves,  her  ripe  lips  lie  apart 

As  if  to  let  its  heavy  throbbings  through ; 
In  her  dark  eye  a  depth  of  softness  swells, 

Deeper  than  that  her  careless  girlhood  wore : 
And  her  cheek  crimsons  with  the  hue  that  tells 

The  rich,  fair  fruit  is  ripened  to  the  core. 

It  is  her  thirtieth  birthday !  with  a  sigh 

Her  soul  hath  turned  from  youth's  luxuriant 
bowers, 
And  her  heart  taken  up  the  last  sweet  tie 

That  measured  out  Us  links  of  golden  hours : 
She  feels  her  inmost  soul  within  her  stir 

With  thoughts  too  wild  and  passionate  to  speak; 
Yet  her  full  heart — its  own  interpreter — 

Translates  itself  in  silence  on  her  cheek. 

Joy's  opening  buds,  affection's  glowing  flowers, 

Once  lightly  sprang  within  her  beaming  track ; 
Oh,  life  was  beautiful  in  those  lost  hours! 

And  yet  she  does  not  wish  to  wander  back ! 
No !  she  but  loves  in  loneliness  to  think 

On  pleasures  past,  though  never  more  to  be: 
Hope  links  her  to  the  future — but  the  link 

That  binds  her  to  the  past  is  memory ! 

From  her  lone  path  she  never  turns  aside, 

Though  passionate  worshippers  before  her  M; 
Like  some  pure  planet  in  her  lonely  pride, 

She  seems  to  soar  and  beam  above  them  all ! 
Not  that  her  heart  is  cold !  emotions  new 

And  fresh  as  flowers,  are  with  her  heart-strings 
knit; 
And  sweetly  mournful  pleasures  wander  through 

Her  virgin  soul,  and  softly  ruffle  it. 

For  she  hath  lived  with  heart  and  soul  alive 

To  all  that  makes  life  beautiful  and  fair ; 
Sweet  thoughts,  like  honey-bees,  have  made  theff 
hive 

Of  her  soft  bosom-cell,  and  cluster  there ; 
Yet  life  is  not  to  her  what  it  hath  been,— 

Her  soul  hath  learned  to  look  beyond  its  gl<*»-~ 
And  now  she  hovers  like  a  star  between 

Her  deeds  of  love — her  Saviour  on  the  Cross . 

Evening  Pott. 
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From  Chamber*'  Journal. 
NOTHING   IS   USELESS. 

Wi  are  told  by  old-fashioned  economists  to  keep 
&  thing  nine  years,  and  in  the  end  we  shall  find  a 
use  for  it— -a  maxim  which  receives  striking  con- 
firmation from  the  recent  progress  of  the  useful 
arts.  Tilings  which,  so  lately  as  the  commence- 
ment of  our  journal,  were  laid  aside  as  useless, 
hate  now  become  of  value  ;  and  substances  which 
it  ooe  time  were  looked  upon  as  positive  annoy- 
ances and  obstructions,  have  been  turned  to  advan- 
uge.  We  mean  to  adduce  a  few  examples  in 
illustration  of  this  fact — a  fact  doubly  gratifying, 
as  bearing  not  only  upon  what  has  been  thus 
acquired,  but  as  pointing  to  every  other  object  in 
nature,  however  worthless  in  the  esteem  of  our 
present  ignorance. 

Turning  in  the  first  place  to  agriculture,  which, 
»uhin  the  last  twenty  years,  has  made  astonishing 
progress,  we  are  met  at  every  step  with  evidences 
of  the  fact  that  nothing  is  useless.     Before  the 
present  century,  the  bones  of  animals  were  used  to 
a  small  extent  in  turnery  and  other  arts  ;  but  the 
great  mass  of  them  was  thrown  aside  as  offal,  fit 
naly  to  be  buried  out  of  sight.     Now,  every  scrap 
from  kennel   and  kitchen  is  carefully  collected ; 
nulls  have  been  erected  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  for  crushing  them ;  and  in  this  state  they 
ire  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  manures  for  light 
turnip  soils.     So  great  has  the  demand  been  for 
:his  material  daring  the  past  fifteen  years,  that  it  is 
sported  from  foreign  and  even  distant  countries ; 
and  of  late  considerable  difficulty  has  been  experi- 
enced in  obtaining  a  supply.     At  present,  we  be- 
fore, the  price  of  bone-dust  ranges  from  20s.  to 
25s.  per  imperial  quarter — a  price  so  tempting,  that 
adulteration  with  slacked  lime,  sawdust,  and  the 
lite,  is  not  unfrequently  resorted  to.     How  our 
forefathers  would  have  laughed  at  the  prediction 
of  bone-mills,  and  British  soil  fertilized  with  ship- 
borne  bones  from  Germany  and  Prussia!     The 
same  may  be  remarked  of  soot,  night-soil,  urine, 
and  the  waste  substances  which  used  to  flow  from 
gas-works,   and  from  the   factories  of  the  soap- 
boiler, the  sugar-refiner,  and  others.    Not  many 
Tears  ago,  these  were  wholly,  or  almost  wholly, 
neglected — looked  upon  as  nuisances  to  be  got  rid 
off;  now,  they  are  carefully  collected,  and  bring 
remunerating   prices.    A  story  is  told   that  the 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  some  century  and  a  half 
ago,  were  so  thoroughly  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with 
the  refuse  and  offal  on  the  streets,  that  they  felt 
grateful,  if  they  did  not  even  proffer  a  reward,  to  a 
neighboring  laird   for  carting  it  off  to  his  land ! 
Hie  worthy  magistracy,  however,  were  not  more 
ignorant  in  their  corporate  than  other  people  were, 
u  a  much  later  period,  in  their  individual  capaci- 
ty; for  most  of  the  substances  now  valued  as 
manures  were  then  nuisances  and  obstructions. 
S°°ti  then  thrown  to  the  winds,  is  now  carefully 
bagged,  and  sold  at  so  much  per  bushel ;  urine, 
and  other  liquid,  for  which  the  farmer  used  for- 
merly to  dig  a  sewer,  that  it  might  be  carried  away 
from  his  farmstead,  is  now  tanked,  and  poured  over 
nu  land ;  the  urate  of  commerce  is  but  a  mixture 
of  urine  and  calcined  gypsum ;  and  night-soil  is 
now  extensively  prepared  with  gypsum  or  lime, 
put  in  casks,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  poudrette. 
The  blood,  lime,  and  animal  charcoal,  which  had 
*rved  the  purposes  of  the  sugar  refiner,  used  to  be 

thrown  aside  as  waste  ;  now,   in   the  south  of 

France,  it  is  sold  under  the  name  of  "  animalized 


charcoal,"  and  has,  according  to  Professor  John- 
stone, risen  to  such  a  price,  that  the  sugar  refiners 
actually  sell  it  for  more  than  what  the  unmixed 
blood  and  animal  charcoal  originally  cost  them ! 
Guano,  though  long  used  by  the  Peruvians  as  a 
manure,  was  disregarded  by  us  till  within  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years.  In  1830,  a  shipowner  would 
much  sooner  have  loaded  his  vessel  with  profitless 
ballast  than  with  this  substance  ;  and  yet,  in  1845, 
j'«  importation  gave  employment  to  a  large  portion 
of  out  mercantile  navy,  and  every  rock  and  islet  of 
the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  was  visited,  lest,  happily, 
a  few  hundred  tons  of  this  deposit  might  reward 
the  search.  Though  now  reduced  to  £8  or  j£10 
a  ton,  seven  years  ago  its  price  was  more  than 
double  that  sum ;  and  this,  be  it  observed,  for  a 
substance  which  in  our  boyhood  had  no  mercantile 
value  whatever.  The  ammoniacal  liquor  of  gas- 
works, which  used  to  be  carried  off  by  covered 
drains  as  a  nuisance,  is  now  sold  to  the  farmer  at 
so  much  per  gallon.  And  so  rapid  are  revolutions 
of  this  kind,  that  a  gas  company,  which,  to  our 
knowledge,  paid  several  hundred  pounds  to  obtain 
sewerage  for  this  article,  would  now  reckon  its 
waste  to  let  a  single  gallon  pass  that  way.  And 
so  will  it  shortly  be  with  the  sewer-water  of  our 
large  cities,  to  which  our  ancestors  never  directed 
a  thought,  but  which  is  at  present  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  scientific,  that  it  may  be  converted 
into  a  source  of  wealth,  instead  of  being,  as  it  has 
hitherto  been,  a  source  of  nuisance  and  disease. 

Nor  do  we  need  to  look  to  agriculture  alone  for 
illustrations  of  our  maxim  :  mining  and  metallurgy 
are  equally  rich  in  examples.  Cobalt,  which 
yields  the  valuable  blue  pigment  of  that  name,  was 
for  ages  accounted  a  very  troublesome  article  to 
the  miner ;  copper  pyrites,  the  common  available 
ore  in  England,  was,  till  recently,  thrown  aside  as 
rubbish  by  the  miners  of  South  America.  Mr. 
Darwin,  speaking  of  the  Chilian  method  of  mining, 
observes,  that  "the  two  principal  improvements 
introduced  by  foreigners  have  been,  first,  reducing 
by  previous  roasting  the  copper  pyrites,  which, 
being  the  common  ore  in  Cornwall,  the  English 
miners  were  astounded  on  their  arrival  to  find 
thrown  away  as  useless ;  secondly,  stamping  and 
washing  the  scoriae  from  the  old  furnaces,  by  which 
process  particles  of  metal  are  recovered  in  abun- 
dance. I  have  actually  seen  mules  carrying  to 
the  coast,  for  transportation  to  England,  a  cargo 
of  such  cinders.  But  the  first  case  is  much  the 
most  curious.  The  Chilian  miners  were  so  con- 
vinced that  copper  pyrites  contained  not  a  particle 
of  copper,  that  they  laughed  at  the  Englishmen  for 
their  ignorance,  who  laughed  in  turn,  and  bought 
their  richest  veins  for  a  few  dollars.  It  is  very 
odd  that,  in  a  country  where  mining  had  been  ex- 
tensively carried  on  for  many  years,  so  simple  a 
process  as  gently  roasting  the  ore,  to  expel  the 
sulphur  previous  to  smelting  it,  had  never  been  dis- 
covered.' *  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  black-band  ironstone — which  has  added 
an  unknown  value  to  the  west  of  Scotland,  and 
materially  influenced  the  iron  trade  of  the  world — 
was  treated  as  so  much  rubbish  :  no  iron-founder 
would  have  taken  a  gift  of  it.  "  For  several  years 
after  its  discovery,"  says  Mr.  Mushet,  to  whom 
the  credit  of  first  employing  the  black-band  is  due, 
"  this  ironstone  was  confined  to  the  Calder  iron 
works,  erected  by  me  in  1800-2,  where  it  was  em- 
ployed in  mixture  with  other  ironstones  of  the 
argillaceous  class.  It  was  afterwards  used  in  mix- 
ture at  the  Clyde  iron  works,  and,  I  believe,  no- 
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Where  else.  There  existed  on  the  part  of  the  iron 
trade  a  strong  feeling  of  prejudice  against  it. 
About  the  year  1825,  the  Monkland  Company 
were  the  first  to  use  it  alone,  and  without  any 
other  mixture  than  the  necessary  quantity  of  lime- 
stone for  a  flux.  The  success  of  this  company 
soon  gave  rise  to  the  Gartsherrie  and  Dundyvan 
furnaces,  in  the  midst  of  which  progress  came  the 
use  of  raw  pit  coal  and  hot-blast — the  latter  one  of 
the  greatest  discoveries  in  metallurgy  of  the  pres- 
ent age,  and,  above  every  other  process,  admirably 
adapted  for  smelting  the  black-band  ironstone. 
The  greatest  produce  in  iron-furnace,  with  the 
black-band  and  cold-blast,  never  exceeded  sixty 
tons  a  week ;  the  produce  per  furnace  with  hot- 
blast  now  averages  ninety  tons.  Instead  of 
twenty,  twenty-five,  or  thirty  hundred  weight  ef 
limestone,  formerly  used  to  make  a  ton  of  iron,  the 
black-band  now  requires  only  six,  seven,  or  eight 
hundred  weight  for  the  production  of  a  ton.  This 
arises  from  the  extreme  richness  of  the  ore,  when 
roasted,  and  from  the  small  quantity  of  earthy 
matter  it  contains,  which  renders  the  operation  of 
smelting  the  black-band  with  hot-blast  more  like 
the  melting  of  iron  than  the  smelting  of  an  ore. 
When  properly  roasted,  its  richness  ranges  from 
sixty  to  seventy  per  cent. ,  so  that  little  more  than 
a  ton  and  a  half  is  required  to  make  a  ton  of  iron." 
Here  was  an  El  dorado  for  our  country  ;  and  yet, 
when  the  present  century  commenced,  no  man  re- 
garded it ;  nay,  it  is  only  about  twenty  years  since 
any  company  was  found  bold  enough  to  use  it  with- 
out admixture  with  other  ores!  The  same  re- 
marks apply  with  equal  force  to  anthracite,  or  non- 
bituminous  coal,  which,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
was 'known  only  by  the  depreciatory  names  of 
"  stone-coal"  and  "  blind-coal."  In  our  own  coun- 
try this  anthracite  occupies  about  one-third  of  the 
mineral  basin  of  South  Wales  ;  it  is  found  also  in 
France,  Austria,  Bohemia,  and  Sardinia ;  and  it 
constitutes  the  great  bulk  of  the  North  American 
coal-fields,  whose  dimensions  are  computed  at 
eighty  thousand  square  miles — about  sixteen  times 
as  much  as  the  coal-measures  of  all  Europe.  At 
the  time  we  mention,  any  of  these  countries  would 
have  gladly  exchanged  its  supply  of  anthracite  for 
a  single  seam  in  the  Newcastle  coal-field  ;  but 
now,  by  the  application  of  the  hot-blast  in  iron- 
smelting  and  founding,  the  "  stone-coal"  of  our 
fathers  is  employed  with  as  great  facility  and  suc- 
cess as  the  best  bituminous  coal.  In  1840,  at  a 
dinner  given  at  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania,  by  W. 
Lyman,  Esq.,  on  the  occasion  of  his  having  suc- 
cessfully introduced  the  smelting  of  iron  with 
anthracite,  Mr.  Nicolas  Biddle,  who  attended  to 
witness  the  result  of  the  experiments,  after  ex- 
pressing his  entire  satisfaction  in  their  success, 
thus  observes  : — "  And  this,  after  all,  is  the  great 
mystery,  the  substitution  of  what  is  called  the  hot- 
blast  for  the  cold-blast.  Let  us  see  the  changes 
which  this  simple  discovery  is  destined  to  make. 
As  long  as  the  iron  ores  and  the  coal  of  the  anthra- 
cite region  were  incapable  of  fusion,  the  ores  were 
entirely  useless,  and  the  coal  nearly  unavailable  for 
manufactures ;  while  as  the  disappearance  of  the 
timber  made  charcoal  very  expensive,  the  iron  of 
eastern  Pennsylvania  was  comparatively  small  in 
quantity  and  high  in  price,  and  the  defective  com- 
munications with  the  interior  made  its  transporta- 
tion very  costly.  The  result  was,  that,  with  all 
the  materials  of  supplying  iron  in  our  own  hands, 
the  country  has  been  obliged  to  pay  enormous  sums 
to  Europeans  for  this  necessary.    In  two  years 


alone — 1836-7 — the  importations  of  iron  and  steel 
amounted  to  upwards  of  twenty-four  millions  of 
dollars.  It  is  especially  mortifying  to  see  that,  in 
Pennsylvania,  there  has  been  introduced  within  the 
last  seven  years,  exclusive  of  hardware  and  cut- 
lery, nearly  eighty  thousand  tons  of  iron,  and  that 
of  these  there  were  about  forty-nine  thousand  tons 
of  railroad  iron,  costing  probably  three  millions  and 
a  half  of  dollars.  Nay,  this  very  day,  in  visiting 
your  mines,  we  saw,  at  the  farthest  depths  of  these 
subterranean  passages,  that  the  very  coal  and  iron 
were  brought  to  the  mouth  of  the  mines  on  rail- 
tracks  of  British  iron,  manufactured  in  Britain,  and 
sent  to  us  from  a  distance  of  three  thousand  miles." 
Such  was  the  state  of  matters  in  1840  ;  now,  there 
are  about  one  hundred  anthracite  furnaces  in 
America ;  iron,  lead,  and  copper  are  now  pro- 
duced in  abundance,  and  exports,  instead  of  im- 
ports, may  be  shortly,  expected.  What  wonderful 
result 8  have  thus  been  fanned  into  existence  by  a 
current  of  heated  air !  Even  a  use  has  been 
found  for  the  iron  dross  or  slag  of  the  furnace, 
which  is  generally  thrown  aside  as  cumbersome 
refuse.  This  refuse,  while  in  a  fluid  state,  is  run 
into  iron  forms,  which  are  previously  brought  to  a 
red  heat  by  being  placed  so  as  to  receive  the  super- 
fluous flame  which  issues  from  the  mouth  of  the 
furnace.  The  forms,  with  their  contents,  are  then 
allowed  to  cool  slowly  by  being  placed  in  sand, 
just  as  glass  is  annealed  to  render  it  less  brittle  and 
more  compact.  By  this  procedure,  it  is  asserted 
that  the  discoverer  (a  French  mechanic)  has  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  paving-stones,  flags,  large  build- 
ing blocks,  and  even  pipes,  of  any  given  form,  of 
a  degree  of  hardness  and  polish  equal  to  tbe  best 
hewn  natural  granite,  and  at  the  most  trifling  cost 
conceivable. 

The  progress  of  chemistry  likewise  furnishes 
abundant  evidence  that  nothing  in  nature  is  use- 
less ;  in  fact  the  whole  history  of  the  science  is 
one  continued  exposition  of  the  doctrine.    To  take 
a  single  example  from  Baron   Liebig's  Familiar 
Letters.     Soda  has  been  used  from  time  immemo- 
rial in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  glass— two 
chemical  productions,  which  employ  and  keep  in 
circulation  an  immense  amount  of  capital.    Till 
the  present  century,  this  substance  was  obtained 
from  kelp,  barilla,  and  the  like,  at  great  expense, 
and  even  in  limited  and  uncertain  quantities.  Now, 
it  is  procured,  to  any  amount,  from  common  salt, 
and  in  this  process  muriatic  acid  is  set  free  in 
abundance.     "  At  first,"  says  Liebig,  "  the  profit 
upon  the  soda  was  so  great,  that  no  one  took  the 
trouble  to  collect  the  muriatic  acid  ;  it  ran  to  waste 
— it  had  no  commercial  value.     A  profitable  appli- 
cation of  it,  however,  was  soon  discovered  :  it  is  a 
compound  of  chlorine,  and  this  substance  may  be 
obtained  from  it  purer  than  from  any  other  source. 
The  bleaching  power  of  chlorine  has  long  been 
known,  but  it  was  only  employed  upon  a  large 
scale  after  it  was  obtained  from  residuary  muriatic 
acid  ;  and  it  was  found  that,  in  combination  with 
lime,  it  could  be  transported  to  distances  without 
any  inconvenience.    Thenceforth  it  was  used  for 
bleaching    cotton,   &c.  ;    and  but   for  this  new 
bleaching  process,   it   could   scarcely  have  been 
possible  for  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Great  Britain 
to  have  attained  its  present  enormous  extent :  ij 
could  not  have  competed  in  price  with  France  and 
Germany.     In  the  old  process  for  bleaching,  every 
piece  must  be  exposed  to  the  air  and  light  dunog 
several  weeks  in   summer,  and  kept  continually 
moist  by  manual  labor.    For  this  purpose  meadow 
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land,  suitably  situated,  was  essential.    Bat  a  single 
establishment  near  Glasgow  bleaches  fourteen  hun- 
(frvd  pieces  of  cotton  daily  throughout  the  year ! 
What  an  enormous  capital  would  be  required  to 
furchase   land  for  this    purpose !     How  greatly 
vould  it  increase  the  cost  of  bleaching  to  pay  inter- 
ne upon  this  capital,  or  to  hire  so  much  land  in 
England !"    And  yet  the  object  of  this  vast  saving 
— th»  powerful  aid  to  our  manufacturing  great- 
ness— was,  not  many  years  ago,  run  into  the  near- 
est common  sewer  as  a  thing  "of  no  commercial 
ral oe .  * '     Nay,  we  believe  the  huge  chimney  stacks 
which  have  been  erected  within  the  last  five  years 
a  Glasgow  and  other  places,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  off  the  deleterious  fumes  of  the  muriatic 
md    disengaged  in  the  manufacture  of  soda,  are 
sow  rendered  superfluous,  by  the  conversion  of  the 
acid  into  a  mercantile  commodity.     So  blind  are  we 
w  the  demands  which  the  progress  of  the  useful 
irts  may  make,  that  one  year  we  lay  out  vast  sums 
to  eet  rid  of  a  substance,  which  in  the  next  we  are 
careful  to  preserve  as  a  source  of  pecuniary  profit ! 
A  Bother  example  from  the  fertile  field  of  chemistry, 
and  we  have  done.    It  is  known  that  a  fleece  of 
wool,  in   its  natural  state,  is  impregnated  with 
greasy  matter,  which  has  to  be  got  rid  of,  as  far  as 
possible,  before  it  can  be  subjected  to  the  ulterior 
processes  of  manufacture.    This  necessary  purga- 
tion is  undertaken  by  the  woolwashers.    The  waters 
through  which  the  wool  is  passed  and  purified  be- 
come necessarily  the  receptacle  of  all  the  fatty  stuff 
thus  discharged.     The  habit  with  the  woolwashers 
has  been  to  throw  away  these  greasy  washings  as 
worthless — if  in  country  districts,  to  the  pollution 
of  the  neighboring  streams  ;  and  if  in  towns,  to  the 
nuisance  of  the  streets  and  thoroughfares.    In  sum- 
ner-time  and  hot  weather,  the  decomposition  and 
pernicious  exhalations  of  those  washings  become  an 
exciting  cause  of  disease  in  towns  such  as  Rheims, 
Bbceuf,  &c,  where  the  woollen  manufactures  of 
France  are  most  largely  carried  on.    Now,  how- 
ever, by  an  ingenious  appliance,  the  evil  may  not 
•  only  be  obviated,  but  converted  into  a  source  of 
gain  to  the  manufacturer,  and  healthy  profit  to  the 
public.     By  the  simple  addition  of  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  potash  and  slacked  lime,  M.  Pagnon-Vautrin 
has  obtained  the  saponification  of  the  greasy  wash- 
ings, and  employs  the  soap  so  formed  for  scouring 
the  fibres  or  threads  of  carded  wool — thus  making, 
as  it  were,  the  fleece  scour  itself. 

Such  are  a  few  illustrations — and  they  could  be 
extended  almost  indefinitely— of  the  old-fashioned 
maxim  with  which  we  headed  this  paper.  We 
know  of  no  fact  in  our  economical  progress  more 
gratifying  than  that  we  should,  within  such  a  brief 
period,  have  converted  to  our  use,  comfort,  and 
pleasure,  so  many  substances  hitherto  considered  as 
useless,  or  even  as  detrimental.  Nor  does  its  bear- 
ing end  here  ;  it  points  us  hopefully  to  the  future, 
bids  us  regard  nothing  in  nature  as  worthless,  and 
warns  us  to  throw  nothing  aside  until  we  have  ex- 
hausted our  ingenuity  to  turn  it  to  advantage. 
And  even  then  the  history  of  the  past  must  compel 
us  to  admit  that  we  have  failed  in  our  efforts  only 
for  the  present,  and  that  a  time  will  come  when  the 
rejected  object  shall  assume  its  value.  If  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  has  furnished  us  with  more 
illustrations  of  our  maxim  than  any  former  period, 
it  is  only  because  human  energy  and  invention  has, 
during  that  time,  been  more  vigorous  and  more 
sustained.  There  is  scarcely  any  difficulty  that 
the  human  intellect  may  not  conquer,  provided 
thought — vigorous,  concentrated  thought — be  di- 


rected towards  it ;  and  it  is  mainly  for  want  of 
this  that  so  many  objects  lie  worthless  or  unim- 
proved around  us. 


From  the  St.  Louis  Union. 
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That  war  is  an  evil,  is  unquestionable,  and  that 
it  is  to  be  avoided,  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with 
honor,  is  equally  true ;  but  there  are  few  evils  with- 
out a  countervailing  good. 

Civilization  has  been  the  legitimate  consequence 
of  national  conflicts,  the  justice  nor  the  seeming 
propriety  of  which  the  world  could  applaud.  Col- 
lision of  arms  has  brought  collision  of  minds,  and 
general  intelligence  has  increased  and  gained 
strength  by  its  very  diffusion.  Knowledge  grows 
not  by  hoarding,  but,  like  other  wealth,  adds  to 
itself  by  being  judiciously  imparted. 

Whether  the  present  Mexican  race  is  susceptible 
of  much  enlightenment,  is  a  matter  into  which  it 
is  not  now  our  purpose  to  inquire.  Sufficient  is  it, 
that  these  people  cannot  but  be  measurably  improved 
by  the  acquaintanceship  they  must  necessarily  ex- 
perience from  the  existing  attitude  of  the  two 
countries.  But  a  greater  benefit  than  this,  or  any 
other  which  the  present  race  may  experience,  will 
be  the  dispelling  of  the  charm  which  has  so  long 
veiled  that  country  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  as 
an  almost  unknown  land.  The  barbarism  of  the 
Mexican  nation,  and  the  unsettled  condition  of  its 
government,  have  conspired  to  keep  hidden  one  of 
the  first  agricultural  and  manufacturing  countries 
on  earth.  In  future,  here  will  men  of  enterprise 
meet  from  every  country,  and  either  elevate  the 
national  character  of  the  native  Mexicans,  or  raise 
up  a  nation  of  their  own. 

This  war  will  facilitate  the  march  of  improve- 
ment in  many  respects.  The  day  is  not  very  dis- 
tant when  a  race  of  civilized  men  must  people  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  lying  in  comparative  neigh- 
borship with  China.  A  trade  so  valuable  as  one 
which  might  readily  be  established  between  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  China,  across  this  continent, 
cannot  for  many  years  be  neglected.  Opening  a 
path,  then,  to  these  distant  regions,  bringing  the 
Calif ornias  near  to  us,  by  acquaintanceship,  teach- 
ing our  young  men  the  route  to  the  future  homes 
of  many  of  them,  constitute  a  national  good,  the 
benefits  of  which  will  be  felt  when  all  the  evils  of 
the  existing  war  shall  have  been  forgotten 

The  acquirement  of  a  more  just  appreciation  of 
the  Anglo-American  character,  by  the  Indian,  will 
be  another  benefit  springing  from  this  war.  Here- 
tofore the  Indians  of  the  southwest  have  derided 
all  efforts  to  civilize  them,  for  the  reason  that  those 
who  essayed  the  task  were  neither  physically  nor 
mentally  their  superiors.  The  effeminate  Spaniard 
or  mongrel  Mexican,  has  been  their  object  of  con- 
tempt, rather  than  emulation.  Of  other  white 
races  they  have  seen  but  little,  and  scarcely  dream 
they  are  so  nearly  neighbored  by  a  powerful  and 
highly  civilized  nation.  The  Indians  of  the  west 
and  northwest  are  but  little  better  informed.  They 
have  occasionally  met  with  an  American  trapper, 
or  a  missionary,  and  have  learned  to  fear  the  one, 
and  respect  the  other  ;  but  as  to  our  national 
strength,  the  number  of  our  people,  or  the  condition 
of  the  useful  arts  among  us,  they  know  nothing. 
They  have  considered  our  reputed  power  as  a 
fable,  and  in  more  than  one  instance,  it  is  said,  have 
punished,  even  with  death,  those  who  have  repre- 
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sented  the  number  of  white  people  as  being  greater 
than  their  own. 

A  military  expedition,  then,  to  the  interior  of 
that  vast  region  over  which  so  many  savage  tribes 
roam — but  above  all,  the  subjugation  of  a  nation 
whom  they  well  infer  had  injured  us,  will  produce 
an  effect  among  the  amazed  red  men  which  cannot 
but  be  a  guaranty  of  future  friendliness.  Convince 
them  that  we  have  the  power  to  punish,  and  they 
will  take  for  granted  the  will.  As  we  have  before 
observed,  an  intercourse  must  soon  spring  up  be- 
tween two  branches  of  a  great  nation  at  two 
extremes  of  the  continent,  and  anything  which 
will  add  to  the  security  of  that  intercourse  is  man- 
ifestly desirable. 


COMMERCIAL    VALUE   OF   THE   MICROSCOPE. 

We  lately  had  occasion  to  point  out  the  advanta- 
ges resulting  from  the  study  of  the  microscope,  even 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  as  exemplified  more 
particularly  in  the  article  on  the  fraud  practised  by 
dishonest  leech-dealers,  an  account  of  which  we 
gave  a  few  days  ago.  We  have  now  to  direct  at- 
tention to  the  means  for  detecting  the  adulteration 
of  musk,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  and  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Neligan,  the  lecturer  on 
materia  medica  in  the  Dublin  medical  school : — This 
gentleman  states,  that  owing  to  the  high  price  and 
great  demand  for  musk,  which,  as  is  now  generally 
very  well  known,  is  the  secretion  from  the  male 
musk  animal,  the  moschus  moschiferus,  and  that  it 
is  generally  imported  into  the  British  market  from 
China,  in  the  natural  bags  of  the  animal,  by  whole- 
sale London  druggists,  by  whom  it  is  retailed  to  the 
trade,  many  of  them  finding  it  very  much  adulter- 
ated, prefer  purchasing  the  unopened  bag ;  this  pre- 
caution, however,  is  often  found  not  a  sufficient  pro- 
tection against  fraud,  as  spurious  musk  bags  are 
very  common,  and  so  well  prepared  by  the  ingen- 
ious Chinaman,  that  even  the  most  experienced  eye 
is  often  unable  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the 
false ;  it  appears  that  the  Chinese,  finding  a  greater 
demand  for  musk  than  they  are  able  to  supply  with 
the  genuine  article,  squeeze  out  some  of  the  secre- 
tion, which  is  fluid  in  the  recent  state,  and  mix  it 
with,  it  is  believed,  the  dried  blood  of  the  animal ; 
this  compound,  which  presents  the  same  physical 
characters  as  true  musk,  they  put  into  small  sacs 
made  of  pieces  of  the  skin  cut  off  from  other  parts 
of  the  animal's  body,  and  prepared  with  the  usual 
ingenuity  of  this  people,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  almost 
to  defy  detection  with  the  naked  eye.  The  method 
hitherto  adopted  for  detecting  this  sophistication, 
has  been  the  peculiar  position  of  the  hairs,  which 
are  arranged  in  a  circular  manner  around  the  orifice 
in  the  genuine  musk  pod.  The  means  which  are 
now  proposed  to  detect  the  fraud  depend  on  the 
microscopic  character  of  the  hairs,  which  grow  on 
the  sac  of  the  musk  animal,  and  which  differ  very 
remarkably  from  those  of  the  false  sacs  which  are 
met  with  in  commerce.  On  placing  hairs  from  both 
under  the  microscope,  it  will  be  seen  that  those  from 
the  natural  sac  of  the  animal  are  furnished  in  the 
interior  with  distinct,  regular,  color  cells,  while  in 
hairs  taken  from  other  parts  of  the  animal's  body 
those  cells  appear  to  be  obliterated,  as  is  generally 
the  case  in  this  and  the  allied  tribes  of  animals. 
The  method  above  proposed  to  detect  imposition  is 
a  very  simple  one,  and  of  easy  application  now  that 
every  pharmaceutist  is  supposed  to  be  provided  with 
a  microscope,  without  which  he  could  not  possibly 


detect  the  adulteration  of  arrow  root  and  of  the 
other  feculas  of  commerce. — Critic. 


Literature  for  the  Colonies. — It  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  abridgment  of  an  article  in  the 
Montreal  Courier,  that  the  attempts  of  some  spirited 
English  publishers  to  supply  cheap  books  to  the 
colonies  have  not  yet  filled  up  the  blank  occasioned 
by  the  Copyright  Act.  The  privation,  we  know, 
from  an  extensive  private  correspondence,  ha?  occa- 
sioned great  dissatisfaction  in  the  British  .North 
American  provinces.  We  believe  that  nothing  but 
an  international  copyright,  to  protect  the  English 

C Mistier,  and  the  adoption  of  the  cheap  American 
k  style  to  its  full  extent,  can  set  matters  to 
rights : — "  The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States, 
actively  engaged  in  agriculture  or  commerce,  and 
possessing  in  but  a    small   degree  the  affluence 
necessary  to  the  cultivation  of  letters,  depend,  in  a 
great  measure,  upon  the  literature  of  Europe.    The 
supply  of  the  best  European  authors  upon  all  sub- 
jects, which  their  cheap  presses  issue  at  less  than  a 
tithe  of  their  cost  to  other  countries, — a  system  of 
more  than  doubtful  morality, — has  tended  to  the  dis- 
couragement of  their  own  authors.    This  system, 
unjust  as  it  is  to  the  European  author  and  publisher, 
and  detrimental  also  to  the  American  writer,  yet 
has  been  of  vast  advantage  to  the  mass  of  the 
people,  by  placing  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest 
classes  the  best  authors  of  modem  Europe,  not 
only  in  fiction,  but  the  higher  branches  of  literature. 
The  price  of  European  works  is  such  as  to  place 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  any  but  the  most  wealthy. 
The  publishing  price  of  one  of  Bulwer's  or  James' 
novels,  or  that  of  any  other  first-class  writer,  is  31s. 
sterling,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  but  few  copies 
are  sold  except  to  circulating  libraries ;  but  simul- 
taneously with  its  appearance  in  London,  while 
noble  ladies  besiege  the  librarian  for  the  next  peru- 
sal of  the  much-coveted  book,  the  New  York  carter 
or  daily  laborer  luxuriates  in  a  copy  of  his  own, 
purchased  for  a  sixpence.     And,  while  the  London 
publisher  congratulates  himself  upon  having  sold, 
an  edition  of  3,000  in  twelve  months,  the  same  work 
has  issued  from  a  dozen  presses  in  America  in  less 
than  as  many  days,  and  each  publisher  has  sold 
perhaps  30,000  copies,  which  have  been  distributed 
through  every  village  in  the  Union ;  and,  while  it* 
merits  are  being  canvassed  by  the  quarterlies,  and 
in  the  clubs,  they  are  also  under  discussion  in  the 
bar-room  and  the  shanty  of  the  Far  West.    Works 
of  the  higher  class  are  in  Europe  still  more  expen- 
sive, and  their  circulation  consequently  more  con- 
fined ;  take,  for  example, '  Alison's  History  of  Eu- 
rope,' published,  we  believe,  at  j£13.  2s.  6d.,  a 
price  which  excludes  it  from  all  but  the  wealthy ; 
the  same  work  was  issued  in  the  United  States  in 
16  monthly  parts  at  25  cents,  thus  bringing  it  withm 
the  reach  of  the  humblest.    The  consequence  of 
this  system  is,  that  British  authors  are  better  known 
in  the  United  States  than  they  are  in  Great  Britain, 
and  more  copies  of  their  works  art  to  be  found  in  a 
single  city  there  than  in  the  whole  country  where 
they  were  produced.    The  same  remarks  apply  » 
this  colony,  but  here  we  labor  under  greater  disad- 
vantages.    Until  within  a  late  period  we  derived 
our  reading  chiefly  from  the  same  sources  !nr0Up,J 
their  means ;  but  now  we  are  shut  out  from  th3 
advantage,  and  although  colonial  editions  of  many 
excellent  works  are  furnished  to  us  at  a  cheap  nw 
through  our  enterprising  citizens,  Messrs.  Anno^ 
and  Ramsay,  yet  the  supply  is  limited,  tardy,  w 
costly." — Oritic. 
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From  the  Critic. 

lift  of  the  Amir  Dost  Mohammed  Khan ,  of  Kabul ; 
with  his  Political  Proceedings  towards  the  Eng- 
lish, Russian,  and  Persian  Governments,  in- 
eludmg  the  Victory  and  Disasters  of  the  British 
Army  in  Afghanistan.  By  Mohan  Lal,  Esq. 
S  vols.  8vo.     Longmans. 

As  fair  a  specimen  of  the  art  of  book-making  as 
ever  was  produced  by  the  most  skilful  bookseller 
hack,  in  those  palmy  days  when  cheap  books  had 
oot  appeared  to  disturb  the  calculations  of  the  Row. 
Two  volumes  on  the  life  of  Dost  Mohammed 
Khan !  Sorely,  this  must  be  an  ample  memoir, 
minute  almost  to  tediousness.  Whence  could  so 
noch  material  have  come  *  How,  and  when,  and 
where  collected  ? 

The  mystery  is  not  so  profound  as  it  appears. 
Not  one  half  of  the  whole  is  devoted  to  the  biogra- 
phy ;  the  other  is  eked  out  with  selections  from 
Qther  books,  parliamentary  papers,  and  commen- 
taries on  things  in  general,  and  the  Indian  war  in 
particular.  Mohan  Lal  has  been,  however,  fortu- 
nate in  a  subject.  Considerable  curiosity  is  felt  in 
Eogland  about  the  fortunes  of  a  foe  who  has  proved 
himself  so  formidable  as  Dost  Mohammed  Khan, 
ud  a  few  of  the  more  interesting  passages  from 
the  memoir  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  readers 
of  the  Critic. 

Dost  Mohammed  Khan  is  one  of  a  very  numer- 
ous family.  His  father  was  distinguished  for  his 
warlike  achievements,  and  to  his  skill  and  bravery 
was  Shah  Zaman  indebted  for  his  throne.  But,  as 
is  Dot  unfrequent  in  the  strange  drama  of  Eastern 
romance,  services  were  rewarded  with  the  bow- 
string. The  possessor  of  the  throne  feared  the 
greater  power  of  the  man  who  placed  him  there. 
Ao  excuse  was  readily  found  for  removing  a 
shadow  from  the  path  of  the  despot.  The  bene- 
factor was  murdered  by  the  sovereign  he  had 
made.  His  family  were  reduced  to  beggary,  and 
twenty  sons  were  thrown  upon  the  charity  of  the 
pious.  After  many  changes  of  fortune,  Fatah 
Khan,  the  eldest  son,  raised  an  army,  dethroned 
the  ungrateful  Shah  Zaman,  avenged  his  father's 
death,  by  putting  out  the  prisoner's  eyes,  placed 
his  brother  Mahmud  on  the  vacant  throne,  and 
being  now  a  great  man,  took  the  boy,  Dost  Mo- 
hammed, into  his  service,  and  finding  him  ex- 
tremely intelligent,  admitted  him  to  his  confidence. 

Tbe  scene  was  shifted.  Another  revolution 
thrust  out  Mahmud,  and  raised  another  brother, 
Shah  Shaja,  to  the  unstable  throne.  His  first  act 
was  to  arrest  the  man  who  had  placed  him  there. 
Dost  Mohammed,  with  characteristic  energy, 
gathered  an  army  and  hastened  to  the  rescue  of  his 
brother.  He  besieged  Kandahar,  and  starved  the 
treacherous  prince  into  submission.  Fatah  Khan 
was  released,  and  the  brothers  determined  to  re- 
venge themselves  by  restoring  Mahmud.  After  a 
short  campaign,  in  which  Dost  Mohammed  ex- 
hibited great  courage  and  address,  the  army  of 
Shah  Shuja  was  completely  routed,  Mahmud 
restored,  and  Fatah  Khan  took  office  as  his  chief 
TCier ;  and  the  young  Dost  Mohammed  vigorously 
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employed  himself  in  removing,  per  fas  out  nefas, 
all  who  stood  in  the  way  of  the  ease  or  the  am- 
bition of  his  brother.  How  this  was  done  appears 
by  the  following  account  of  the  murder  of  Mirza 
AH  Khan  :— 

"  On  receiving  the  orders  of  the  Vazir,  Dost 
Mohammed  armed  himself  cap-a-pie,  and  taking 
six  men  with  him,  went  and  remained  waiting  oti 
the  road  between  the  house  of  Mohammed  Azinf 
Khan  and  the  Mirza.  It  was  about  midnight  when 
the  Mirza  passed  by  Dost  Mohammed  Khan,  whom 
he  saw,  and  said,  '  What  has  brought  your  high- 
ness here  at  this  late  hour?  I  hope  all  is  good.* 
He  also  added,  that  Dost  Mohammed  should  freely 
command  his  services  if  he  could  be  of  any  use  to 
him.  He  replied  to  the  Mirza  that  he  had  got  a 
secret  communication  for  him,  and  would  tell  him 
if  he  moved  aside  from  the  servants.  He  stopped 
his  horse,  whereupon  Dost  Mohammed,  holding 
the  mane  of  his  horse  with  his  left  hand,  and 
taking  his  dagger  in  the  right,  asked  the  Mirza  to 
bend  his  head  to  hear  him.  While  Dost  Moham- 
mod  pretended  to  tell  him  something  of  his  own 
invention,  and  found  that  the  Mirza  was  hearing 
him  without  any  suspicion,  he  stabbed  him  between 
the  shoulders,  and,  throwing  him  off  his  horse,  cut 
him  in  many  places.  This  was  the  commencement 
of  the  murders  which  Dost  Mohammed  Khan  after- 
wards frequently  committed." 

After  a  series  of  such  deeds  of  violence,  Fatah 
Khan's  ruin  came  upon  him  unexpectedly.  The 
Persians  had  attacked  Herat ;  he  proceeded  with 
his  brother  to  its  relief;  Dost  Mohammed  was 
directed  to  besiege  the  city  and  seize  the  palace. 
This  monstrous  act  of  treachery  was  unhesitatingly 
performed,  although  they  had  been  received  by  the 
prince  with  entire  confidence  and  friendship. 

"  He  entered  the  city,  as  was  arranged,  with 
his  retinue,  and  after  the  sun  rose  and  the  Shah 
Zadah's  courtiers  had  gone  out  to  Fatah  Khan,  as 
usual,  the  Sardar  Dost  Mohammed  Khan  massa- 
cred the  palace-guard  and  seized  the  person  of  the 
Shah  Zadah  Firoz.  Afterwards  he  commenced  to 
plunder  and  to  gain  possession  of  all  the  jewels, 
gold,  and  treasure  of  the  captive  prince,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  despoil  the  inmates  of  the  house- 
hold ;  and  committed  an  unparalleled  deed  by 
taking  off  the  jewelled  band  which  fastened  the 
trowsers  of  the  wife  of  the  Prince  Malik  Qasim, 
the  son  of  the  captive,  and  treated  her  rudely  in 
other  ways.  The  pillaged  lady  was  the  sister  of 
Kam  Ran,  to  whom  she  sent  her  profaned  robe ; 
and  the  Shah  Zadah,  or  her  brother,  resolved  and 
swore  to  revenge  the  injury.  Fatah  Khan  was 
informed  of  the  immense  booty  which  the  Sardar 
had  taken,  and  also  his  improper  conduct  towards 
the  royal  lady  ;  and  the  Vazir  planned  to  take  the 
plundered  property  from  the  Sardar  Dost  Moham- 
med Khan,  and  to  chastise  him  for  his  deeds  in  the 
palace.  The  Sardar,  having  heard  of  this,  made 
his  way  through  the  mountains  to  join  his  brother 
Mohammed  Azim  Khan,  the  governor  of  Kashmir. 
He  was  there  put  under  restraint  by  the  direction 
of  the  Vazir,  who  was  preparing  again  to  wage 
war  with  the  Persians." 
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The  treachery  was  amply  avenged.  The  prince 
seized  Fatah  Khan  by  a  stratagem.  His  end  is 
thus  told  : — 

"  No  tragedy  of  modern  days  can  be  compared 
with  that  barbarous  one  that  ended  the  life  of  the 
Vazir.  He  was  conducted,  blind  and  pinioned, 
into  the  presence  of  Mahmud  Shah,  whom  he  had 
elevated  to  the  throne.  The  Shah  asked  him  to 
write  to  his  rebellious  brothers  to  submit ;  to  which 
he  replied  with  fortitude  that  he  was  a  poor  blind 
prisoner,  and  had  no  influence  over  his  brothers. 
Mahmud  Shah  was  incensed  at  his  obstinacy,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  put  to  the  sword ;  and  the  Vazir 
was  cruelly  and  deliberately  butchered  by  the 
courtiers,  cutting  him  limb  from  limb,  and  joint 
from  joint,  as  was  reported,  after  his  nose,  ears, 
fingers  and  lips  had  been  chopped  off.  His  forti- 
tude was  so  extraordinary  that  he  neither  showed 
a  sign  of  the  pain  he  suffered,  nor  asked  the  per- 
petrators to  diminish  their  cruelties,  and  his  head 
was  at  last  sliced  from  his  lacerated  body.  Such 
was  the  shocking  result  of  the  misconduct  of  his 
brother  the  SardarDost  Mohammed  Khan  towards 
the  royal  female  in  Hirat.  However,  the  end  of 
the  Vazir  Fatah  Khan  was  the  end  of  the  Sadozai 
realm,  and  an  omen  for  the  accession  of  the  new 
dynasty  of  the  Barakzais,  or  bis  brothers,  in  Af- 
ghanistan." 

Thenceforth,  for  many  years,  anarchy  prevailed. 
Kings  were  set  up  and  bowled  down,  passing 
across  the  stage  as  fast  as  the  phantom  progeny  of 
Banqno.  Victory  ultimately  rested  with  Dost 
Mohammed,  who  secured  Cabul,  while  various 
provinces  were  possessed  by  bis  brothers.  How 
he  did  this,  and  how  he  wielded  the  power  he  had 
won,  will  appear  by  the  following  extract : — 

"  The  Sardar  stated  on  his  return  from  Qand- 
har,  that  he  had  got  rid  of  one  enemy  in  the  per- 
son of  Shah  Shuja,  now  defeated,  but  another  was 
powerfully  wounding  his  heart  and  honor  by  the 
constant  turn  of  affairs,  and  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  inroads  made  by  an  infidel  into  the  Mahome- 
dan  land.  In  this  he  alluded  to  the  conquest  and 
possessions  of  the  Sikh  army  at  Peshavar;  he 
planned  to  declare  a  religious  war,  in  the  view  that 
having  no  money  himself  to  levy  troops,  he  could 
hardly  persuade  the  people  to  take  up  his  cause ; 
whereas,  under  the  name  of  a  war  for  the  sake  of 
religion,  he  might  be  successful.  The  priests  were 
accordingly  consulted,  and  all  the  chiefs,  as  well 
as  his  counsellors,  and  Mirza  Sami  Khan,  concur- 
red in  the  opinion  that  the  Sardar  Dost  Moham- 
med Khan  should  assume  the  royal  title,  and  pro- 
claim himself  as  king  ;  because  the  religious  wars, 
fought  under  the  name  and  flag  of  any  other  than  a 
king,  cannot  entitle  the  warriors  to  the  rights  and 
honors  of  martyrdom,  when  they  fall  in  the  field. 
The  Sardar  was  not  altogether  disinclined  to 
assume  royalty  ;  but  the  want  of  means  to  keep  up 
that  title,  and  the  unanimous  disapproval  of  his  re- 
lations, prevented  him  from  adopting  the  name  of 
king.  The  Sultan  Mohammed  Khan  was  so 
jealous  of  the  Sardar's  taking  the  royal  title,  that 
he  left  Kabul  on  the  pretence  of  going  to  Bajaur. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Sardar,  without  any  prepara- 
tion or  feast,  went  out  of  the  Bala  Hisar  with  some 
of  his  courtiers;  and  in  'Idgah'  Mir  Vaiz,  the 
head  priest  of  Kabul,  put  a  few  blades  of  grass  on 
the  head  of  the  Sardar,  and  called  him  *  Amir-ul- 
momnin,'  or,  commander  of  the  faithful.  The 
change  of  title  from  Sardar  to  the  higher  grade  of 
Amir-ul-momnin,  made  no  change  nor  produced 
any  effect  upon  the  habits,  conduct,  and  appear- 


ance of  Dost  Mohammed  Khan,  except  that  he 
became  still  plainer  in  attire  and  in  talk,  and  easier 
of  access.  The  only  difference  we  find  now  is  that 
of  addressing  him  from  this  time  as  Amir.  Before 
the  Amir  came  to  the  final  determination  of  extor- 
tion, the  head-priest,  Khan  Mulla  Khan,  satisfied 
him  by  saying  that  it  was  not  contrary  to  the  Ma- 
hometan law  to  snatch  money  from  infidels,  each 
as  Hindu  bankers,  if  it  was  disbursed  amongst 
warriors  of  the  true  faith.  As  the  Amir  was 
really  in  pecuniary  wants,  and  had  the  sanction  of 
the  priest,  he  therefore  seized  all  the  Shikarpuri 
merchants,  and  demanded  three  lakhs  of  rupees 
from  them.  The  Amir  sent  openly,  as  well  as 
clandestinely^  his  confidential  men  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  who  spared  no  time  in  forcing  the 
payment  of  the  demands  of  their  employer ;  and 
where  he  had  given  orders  to  raise  a  certain  som 
from  certain  bankers  of  a  district,  the  persons  em- 
ployed on  this  occasion  did  not  forget  to  fill  their 
own  pockets  besides.  Those  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  these  official  banditti  were  tortured  and 
deprived  of  their  health  before  they  would  part 
with  their  wealth  ;  and  those  who  escaped  suffered 
by  the  confiscation  of  their  movable  property. 
Sham-shuddin  Khan  at  Ghazni,  Mohammed  Usman 
Khan  at  Balabagh,  and  Mohammed  Akbar  in  Jala- 
labad, as  well  as  the  other  petty  governors  of  the 
various  small  districts,  received  instructions  from 
the  Amir  to  follow  his  example  in  seizing  and  tor- 
turing, and  thus  depriving  the  wealthy  of  their 
money.  This  method  of  extortion  did  not  remain 
limited  in  application  for  the  infidels  alone,  but 
gradually  it  involved  the  Mahomedans.  In  the 
city  many  principal  persons  suffered,  and  among 
them  a  rich  trader  of  the  name  of  Sabz  Ali,  who 
was  commanded  to  pay  thirty  thousand  rupees,  and 
having  refused  the  payment  of  so  large  a  sum,  he 
was  confined  in  prison,  and  torture  of  every  horrid 
description  was  inflicted  on  him  bv  the  Amir. 
Some  days  he  was  branded  on  his  thighs ;  and  on 
other  days,  cotton,  dipped  in  oil,  was  tied  over  his 
fingers,  and  burnt  as  a  torch ;  and  after  many  days 
of  agony  the  poor  man  expired.  On  this  occasion 
the  Amir  only  uttered  a  word,  that  he  wanted  his 
money  and  not  his  death  ;  which,  however,  conld 
not  make  him  a  loser,  for  he  forced  the  relatives 
of  this  victim  to  pay,  and  thus  obtained  this  sum. 
The  whole  country  at  this  time  was  an  appalling 
picture  of  extortion  and  torture,  and  be  continued 
to  spread  havoc  all  around  till  a  sum  of  five  lakhs 
of  rupees  was  thus  unjustly  gathered  up  for  the 
religious  war  of  the  faithful." 

And  here  let  us  introduce  some  passages  from 
his  private  life. 

"  It  should  not  be  omitted  to  mention  that  while 
the  Amir  Dost  Mohammed  Khan  was  occupied  by 
day  in  endeavoring  to  increase  his  power  arid  terri- 
tory, he  was  not  less  active  at  night  in  planning 
the  augmentation  of  the  number  of  his  wives,  that 
he  might  complete  the  cabinet  of  his  pleasures,  hi 
some  instances,  however,  his  matrimonial  connec- 
tions were  merely  political  expedients,  and  n0^[ 
any  domestic  comforts.  The  number  of  his  married 
wives  is  not  under  fourteen,  besides  the  nameroos 
retinue  of  slave  girls.  At  present  the  mother  of 
Mohammed  Akbar  is  his  favorite,  and  takes  the 
freedom  to  give  him  her  opinion  on  important  occa- 
sions. She  is  descended  from  a  high  family,  but 
is  very  jealous  of  the  other  wives  of  the  Amir. 
Every  one  of  them  has  a  separate  allowance,  * 
slave  girl,  and  a  slave  boy ;  and  they  l^r7  *£ 
ferent  rooms  in  the  palace  of  Haram  Sarai,  wrocn 
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ii  encircled  by  a  high  wall.  Only  one  door  is 
there  for  communication,  where  a  few  men,  gene- 
rally of  old  age,  (Qabchis,)  are  stationed.  When 
the  slave  boy  is  absent,  the  slave  girl  brings  orders 
from  her  mistress  to  the  '  Qabchi'  for  a  purchase, 
or  for  any  other  purpose  from  the  inside.  If  I  re- 
member the  name  well,  one  of  the  wives  of  the 
Amir,  who  is  named  Bibi  Gauhar,  excited  the 
great  jealousy  and  animosity  of  the  mother  of 
Akbar  Khan,  who  always  sought  for  an  excuse  to 
create  the  suspicions  and  the  wrath  of  the  Amir 
against  the  rival  lady.  One  evening,  there  was  a 
demand  of  firewood  in  the  establishment  of  Bibi 
Gauhar,  and  her  slave  boy  brought  a  quantity  of  it 
piled  on  the  back  of  the  seller.  His  eyes  were,  on 
entering  the  palace-door,  blindfolded,  and  his  face 
Trapped  in  a  cloth,  while  he  was  conducted  by  the 
boy.  After  unloading  the  burden  from  his  back, 
be  was  in  the  same  manner  brought  back  and  let 
rat  of  the  Haram  Sarai.  Hereupon  the  pene- 
trating and  jealous  mother  of  Akbar  Khan  thought 
tab  the  best  opportunity  to  excite  some  abusive  but 
unjust  suspicion  of  her  character  in  the  heart  of  the 
lord.  The  Amir  was  quietly  asked  in  through 
Mohammed  Akbar  Khan  ;  and  the  mother  of  the 
latter,  taking  him  aside,  stated  that  it  was  a  dis- 
graceful thing  thai  her  '  ambagh,'  rival  wife  of  the 
Amir,  was  visited  by  her  paramour,  who  came  in 
uder  the  disguise  of  a  wood-seller  ;  and  she  then 
fabricated  sufficient  stories  to  make  the  Amir  pre- 
pared to  meet  her  object,  for  he  appeared  incensed, 
and  considered  that  it  was  not  a  fabrication  ;  and 
(be  poor  lady,  who  a  little  before  was  the  charm- 
ing idol  of  the  Amir,  was  sent  for  and  ordered  to 
be  punished  for  her  misconduct.  Her  assertions 
of  troth  were  not  listened  to,  and  he  told  Moham- 
med Akbar  Khan  to  wrapher  all  in  a  blanket,  and, 
(browing  her  on  the  ground,  to  strike  her  with 
risks. 

"  The  son  was  now  perfectly  aware  of  the  jeal- 
ousy of  his  own  mother  against  her,  and  did  not  fail 
to  inflict  many  most  severe  and  cruel  blows  upon 
her.  She  was  not  released  until  she  fainted,  and 
appeared  quite  motionless  in  the  bloody  blanket. 
After  some  time,  when  she  recovered,  the  Amir 
foond  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  his  wife,  the 
mother  of  Akbar,  and  he  apologized  to  the  sufferer 
for  his  sad  mistake,  and  punished  the  fair  inventor 
of  the  story,  ( Akbar's  mother,)  only  by  not  going 
to  her  apartment  for  a  few  days.  Bibi  Gauhar 
*as  the  widow  of  Mahmud  Shah,  afterwards  of 
Mohammed  Azim  Khan,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
Amirs  wives.  At  breakfast  one  day  the  Amir 
Dost  Mohammed  Khan  asked  one  of  his  guests  to 
eat  an  egg;  to  which  he  replied,  that  he  had  al- 
ready eaten  a  considerable  number  of  slices  of  roast 
Button,  and  feared  an  egg  might  cause  an  attack 
°f  indigestion.  This  made  the  Amir  burst  into 
laughter,  and  he  said  that  the  Amir  Bangashi's 
vife  bore  a  more  masculine  taste  and  appetite  for 
cob  than  his  noble  guest,  who  appears  to  yield  in 
wis  aflair  to  a  female.  In  an  amusing  tone  of 
voice,  Dost  Mohammed  Khan  entertained  the  cir- 
«e  of  his  courtiers  with  the  following  anecdote : — 
"beat went  to  the  Bangash  country  to  collect  the 
revenues  of  that  district,  political  circumstances 
induced  me  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  chief,  af- 
terwards known  as  the  mother  of  Mohammed  Afzal 
Junn.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  Afghans, 
«*  parents  of  the  lady  place  several  baskets  of 
•nuts  and  of  sweetmeats,  and  one  or  two  of  boiled 
•Wi  colored  variously,  in  the  chambers  of  the 

newly-carried  pair.    After  the  dinner  was  over, 


the  Amir  with  his  bride  retired ;  and  while  amus- 
ing themselves  with  conversation,  be  took  a  fancy 
for  some  grapes,  and  the  bride  handed  him  an  egg\ 
which  he  found,  in  fact,  to  have  a  better  taste  than 
any  he  had  ever  had  before.  He  added  that  he 
saw  his  bride  using  her  ringers  with  admirable 
alacrity  in  taking  off  the  skin  preparatory  to  swal- 
lowing an  egg,  and  that  this  activity  continued  till 
she  finished  the  whole  basketful,  to  his  astonish- 
ment ;  and  he  remarked  that  there  were  not  less 
than  fifty  eggs  in  the  basket ! — In  the  number  of 
his  wives  the  Amir  Dost  Mohammed  Khan  has  one 
from  the  royal  family,  which  case  is  unprecedented 
in  record  or  even  in  rumor,  for  no  one  ever  was  al- 
lowed to  make  a  matrimonial  connexion  with  the 
royal  or  Sadozai  females.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
considered  a  great  honor  if  any  descendant  of  the 
Sadozai  would  marry  a  female  from  the  Barakzai 
tribe,  namely,  that  of  the  Amir,  or  indeed  of  any 
other  tribe  besides  their  own.  When  the  decline 
of  that  dynasty  commenced,  she  attracted  the  sight 
and  attention  of  the  Sultan  Mohammed  Khan,  the 
brother  chief  of  the  Amir,  at  Peshavar,  and  a  cor* 
respondence  began  between  them.  She  prepared 
to  leave  Kabul  to  be  married  with  her  intended 
husband,  under  whose  escort  she  was  proceeding. 
The  Amir  had  also  lost  his  heart  for  her  beauty, 
and  got  hold  of  her  by  force  and  married  her  imme- 
diately. This  at  once  created,  and  has  ever  since 
maintained,  a  fatal  animosity  between  the  brothers ; 
and  the  Sultan  Mohammed  Khan  has  often  been 
heard  to  say  that  nothing  would  afford  him  greater 
pleasure,  even  at  breathing  his  last,  than  to  drink 
the  blood  of  the  Amir.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the 
brotherly  feeling  now  existing  between  them  ;  and 
the  Amir  has  often  and  justly  mentioned  that  these 
three  words,  commencing  with  the  Persian  letter 
'  ze,'  and  pronounced  like  z  in  English,  are  the 
principal  and  deadly  causes  of  quarrel  among  men, 
namely, ( zan,'  (female,)  *  zar,'  (money,)  and  •  za- 
min,'  (land.)" 

Mohan  Lai  enters  at  great  length  upon  the  his- 
tory of  the  origin  of  the  Affghan  war.  It  seems 
that  a  prominent  cause  of  quarrel  was  the  jealousy 
entertained  by  the  Affghan  chiefs  of  the  English 
officers,  who  were  continually  intriguing  with  their 
wives.    One  instance  of  this  will  suffice. 

"  A  gentleman  who  had  taken  up  bis  quarters  at 
the  house  of  the  Navab  Jabbar  Khan,  won  the 
heart  of  the  favorite  lady  of  his  neighbor  Nazir  Ali 
Mohammed,  and  she,  crossing  the  wall  by  the  roof, 
came  to  him.  The  Nazir  waited  upon  me,  and  I 
reported  the  circumstance  to  Sir  Alexander  Burnes 
while  the  defendant  was  breakfasting  with  him. 
He,  of  course,  denied  ever  having  seen  the  lady 
on  which  the  Nazir  was  dismissed,  and  I  myself 
was  always  disliked  from  that  day  by  that  gentle- 
man for  reporting  that  fact.  The  Nazir  then  com- 
plained to  the  minister  of  the  king,  and  he  sent  us 
a  note  demanding  the  restoration  of  the  fair  one. 
The  constable  saw  her  in  the  house,  and  gave  his 
testimony  to  this  as  a  witness ;  but  Sir  Alexander 
Burnes  took  the  part  of  his  countryman,  and  gave 
no  justice.  One  night  the  very  same  gentleman 
was  coming  from  the  Bala  Hisar,  and  abused  the 
constable  for  challenging  him,  and  next  day  stated 
to  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  that  he  was  very  ill  used, 
on  which  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  got  the  man  dis- 
missed by  the  king.  The  lady  was  openly  shel- 
tered at  the  house  of  the  same  gentleman  after 
some  time,  and  came  to  India  under  the  protection 
of  his  relatives.  Nazir  Ali  Mohammed  and  the 
constable  (Hazar  Khan  Kotval)  never  forgot  these 
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acts  of  injustice  of  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  and  thus 
they  were  stimulated  to  join  with  Abdullah  Khan 
Ackakzai,  and  to  strike  the  first  blow  in  revenging 
themselves  on  that  officer.  A  rich  merchant  of 
Nanchi,  near  the  city,  had  two  years  previously 
fallen  in  love  with  a  lady  at  Hirat,  and  after  great 
pains  and  exorbitant  expense  he  married  her,  and 
placed  her  under  the  protection  of  his  relations, 
while  he  went  on  to  Bokhara  to  transact  his  com- 
mercial business.  In  the  absence  of  the  husband, 
a  European  subordinate  to  the  staff  officer  contrived 
her  escape  to  his  residence  in  the  cantonment. 
The  wretched  man,  on  hearing  this  catastrophe, 
left  all  his  merchandise  unsold,  and  hastened  back 
to  Kabul ;  and  there  were  no  bounds  to  his  tears 
and  melancholy.  He  complained  to  all  the  author- 
ities, and  offered  a  very  large  sum  to  the  king  to 
have  his  fair  wife  restored  to  him ;  but  she  was  not 
given  up.  He  at  last  sat  at  the  door  of  Sir  William 
Macnaghten,  and  declared  that  he  had  resolved  to 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life  by  starvation.  When 
that  authority  appeared  partly  determined  to  order 
the  lady  to  be  given  to  her  lawful  husband,  she 
was  secretly  removed  to  a  house  in  the  city. 
Hereupon  the  envoy  appointed  two  of  his  orderly 
men  to  enter  the  house,  and  to  give  her  into  the 
charge  of  the  plaintiff;  but  now  the  very  officer 
who  had  offended  Nazir  Ali  Mohammed  and  Hazar 
Khan  Kotval,  came  to  Sir  Alexander,  and  begged 
him  to  pacify  the  envoy,  which  he  agreed  to  do. 
On  this  a  sum  of  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  ru- 
pees was  offered  to  the  husband,  if  he  would  give 
up  his  claim  to  his  wife ;  and  Sir  Alexander 
Burnes  employed  Nayab  Sharif  and  Hayat  Quaf- 
lahbashi  to  persuade  the  poor  husband  of  the  lady 
to  accept  these  terms,  stating  that  otherwise  he 
will  incur  the  displeasure  of  that  authority.  The 
poor  man  had  no  remedy  but  to  fly  to  Turkistan, 
without  taking  the  above-mentioned  sum.  When 
her  paramour  was  killed,  during  the  retreat  of  our 
forces  from  Kabul,  she  was  also  murdered  by  the 
Ghazis,  with  the  remnant  of  our  soldiers  who  had 
succeeded  in  making  their  way  forcibly  as  far  as 
Gandumakh." 

Although  Dost  Mohammed  is  reigning  in  full 
enjoyment  of  power,  his  manner  of  life  is  repre- 
sented as  debauched  and  dissipated  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  but  Mohan  Lai  js  nevertheless  of  opinion 
that,  with  all  his  faults,  he  is  the  only  man  who 
could  govern  the  country,  whose  energy  and  firm- 
ness can  keep  the  rebellious  chieftains  in  check. 
He  says, 

"On  the  whole,  whatever  odium  may  be  attached 
to  the  Amir  of  Kabul,  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact 
that  he  is  the  only  person  fit  to  rule  Kabul.  Dost 
Mohammed  Khan  is  of  the  Sunni  religion,  being 
the  son  of  an  Afghan  ;  but  as  his  mother  is  a  Shia, 
he  is  therefore  suspected  to  be  of  her  creed,  though 
he  does  not  confess  it  opebly.  He  has  indulged 
in  all  sorts  of  dissipation,  and  experienced  all  kinds 
of  hardships.  When  he  gained  power,  he  prohib- 
ited the  sale  and  the  use  of  wine,  and  prevented 
dancing  girls  from  remaining  in  his  kingdom,  while 
the  dance  performed  by  boys  was  considered  law- 
ful !  One  day  he  was  informed  that  some  women 
were  drinking  and  dancing  privately  in  the  house 
of  Husain,  the  servant  of  Nayab  Abdul  Samad,  on 
which  the  Amir  sent  people  to  seize  them.  The 
punishment  inflicted  upon  them  for  drinking  wine, 
against  the  Mohammedan  law  and  his  own  notifi- 
cation, was  the  infliction  of  deformity  instead  of 
their  beauty,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  appear- 
ing again  in  drinking  parties.    Their  heads  were 


shaved,  and  the  beard  of  the  host  was  burnt  by  the 
flame  of  a  candle !  The  Amir  Dost  Mohammed 
Khan  always  gets  up  before  it  is  dawn,  takes  a 
bath,  makes  his  prayers,  and  reads  a  portion  of  the 
*  Qoran'  every  morning.  After  that,  Mahmud  Ak- 
hund  Zadah  gives  him  some  lessons  in  history  as 
well  as  poetry.  He  receives  afterwards  the  state 
people  privately  in  the  dressing-room  of  the  bath, 
and  then  comes  out  to  hold  his  court.  He  sits  there 
generally  till  1  P.  M.  Now  he  had  his  breakfast, 
or  I  may  say  his  dinner,  as  it  is  just  the  same  as  he 
receives  after  sunset.  When  he  has  finished  his 
breakfast  or  midday  meal,  he  sleeps  till  4  P.  M. 
He  then  discharges  his  prayers,  and  proceeds  usu- 
ally to  ride,  sees  his  stud,  and  returns  to  the  pal- 
ace, where  he  dines  with  his  immediate  courtiers 
and  friends.  There  is  then  some  talk  of  his  early 
proceedings  and  of  his  future  plans ;  and  the  won- 
der, the  jealousy,  and  the  ascendancy  of  foreign 
powers  are  discussed.  Sometimes  chess,  and  at 
other  times  music,  were  the  favorite  amusements 
of  the  evening.  He  amused  himself  generally  in 
this  manner  till  one  hour  past  midnight.  All  the 
chiefs  are  then  dismissed,  and  on  retiring  the  Amir 
resides  in  the  apartments  of  his  wives.  They  live 
in  separate  parts,  and  the  Amir  pays  a  visit  to  one 
lady  one  night,  and  to  another  wife  the  next  night, 
and  no  one  is  visited  two  nights  successively  ex- 
cept the  mother  of  Mohammed  Akbar  Khan." 

Died,  13th  October,  at  his  residence  in  this  city, 
the  Hon.  Henry  Stephen  Fox,  late  envoy  extraor- 
dinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  her  Britannic 
majesty,  near  this  government,  in  the  56th  year  of 
his  age. 

Of  this  distinguished  gentleman,  who  has  resided 
so  long  among  us,  we  are  able  now  to  present  only 
the  following  short  biographical  sketch. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Stephen  Fox  was  born  in 
1791 ;  and  was  the  son  of  General  Henry  Edward 
Fox,  third  son  of  Henry  Fox,  the  first  Lord  Hol- 
land. He  was  thus  the  nephew  of  the  celebrated 
Charles  James  Fox,  and  cousin  of  the  late  amiable 
and  enlightened  Lord  Holland.  We  may  add, 
moreover,  that  through  one  of  his  female  ancestors, 
he  inherits  the  blood  of  merry  King  Charles  II., 
and  consequently  of  Henry  I  v. 

In  his  younger  days,  Mr.  Fox  was  well  known 
in  the  beau  monde  of  London,  as  one  of  a  coterie 
of  elegant,  gay,  and  witty  gentlemen  of  high  birth, 
among  whom  were  Lord  Byron,  Lord  Kinnaird, 
and  others  more  or  less  celebrated  in  their  time, 
whose  deeds  and  sayings  are  recorded  by  Moore  in 
his  life  of  Byron. 

After  the  general  peace  in  1815,  he  visited  the 
continent,  and  by  remaining  too  long  in  Rome,  he 
contracted  the  malaria  fever,  which  brought  him  to 
the  verge  of  the  grave,  and  produced  an  effect 
most  deleterious  upon  his  constitution.  ^  He  then 
entered  the  diplomatic  career,  in  which  his  advance 
was  rapid,  in  consequence  of  his  talents,  as  well  as 
through  the  influence  of  his  noble  and  political 
connexions.  He  was  the  first  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary of  Great  Britain  to  Buenos  Ayres,  from  which 
he  was  transferred  in  the  same  capacity  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  thence  to  this  government  in  1836. 
Of  the  talent  displayed  in  his  correspondence  on 
many  delicate  and  difficult  questions  of  international 
law,  of  his  uniform  courtesy,  of  the  amenity  of  his 
manners  in  society,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to 
speak.  They  are  all  attested  by  those  *noJ*J 
been  placed  in  a  situation  to  observe  him. — WwA* 
ington  Union. 
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41 1  should  think  we  cannot  be  very  far  from  our 
destination  by  this  time." 

"  Why,  were  one  to  put  faith  in  my  appetite,  we 
must  have  been  at  least  a  good  four  or  five  hours 
m  route  already ;  and  if  our  Rosinantes  are  not 
able  to  get  over  a  mislre  of  thirty  or  forty  miles 
without  making  as  many  grimaces  about  it  as  they 
do  now,  they  are  not  the  animals  I  took  them 
fur." 

"  Come,  come — abuse  your  own  as  much  as  you 
please,  hut  this  much  I  will  say  for  my  Nero, 
though  he  has  occasionally  deposited  me  on  the 
roadside,  he  is  not  apt  to  sleep  upon  the  way  at 
least.  Nay,  so  sure  am  I  of  him,  that  I  would 
nager  you  ten  Napoleons  that  we  are  not  more 
thai)  four  or  rive  miles  from  the  chateau  at  this  mo- 
ment/1 


''Pas  si  bete,  mon  cher.  I  am  not  fool  enough 
to  put  my  precious  Naps  in  jeopardy,  just  when  I 
lm  so  deucedly  in  want  of  them,  too.  But  a  truce 
to  this  nonsense.  Do  you  know,  Ernest,  seriously 
speaking,  I  am  beginning  to  think  we  are  great 
fools  for  our  pains,  running  our  heads  into  a  peril- 
ous adventure,  with  the  almost  certainty  of  a 
were  reprimand  from  the  general,  which,  I  think, 
even  your  filial  protestations  will  scarcely  save  you 
from,  if  ever  we  return  alive  ;  and  merely  to  see, 
»hat,  I  dare  say,  after  all,  will  turn  out  to  be  only 
i pretty  face." 

"  What ! — already  faint-hearted ! — A  miracle  of 
beauty  such  as  Darville  described  is  well  worth 
periling  one's  neck  to  gaze  upon.  Besides,  is  not 
that  our  vocation  ? — and  as  for  reprimands,  if  you 
?ot  one  as  often  as  I  do,  you  would  soon  find  out 
tht  those  things  are  nothing  when  one  is  used  to 
them." 

u  A  miracle  ! — ah,  bah !  It  was  the  romance  of 
the  scene,  and  the  artful  grace  of  the  costume, 
which  fascinated  his  eyes." 

"  Xo,  no !  lie  just.  Recollect  that  it  was  not 
Darville  alone,  but  Delavigne  ;  and  even  that  con- 
rrniss  win  female  beauty,  Monbrelon  himself,  diffi- 
cult hs  he  is,  declared  that  she  was  perfect.  She 
mu>t  be  a  wonder,  indeed,  when  he  could  find  no 
fauh  withr  her." 

"  Be  it  so.  I  warn  you  beforehand  that  1  am 
fully  prepared  to  be  disappointed.  However,  as 
we  are  so  far  embarked  in  the  affair,  I  suppose  we 
must  accomplish  it." 

"Most  assuredly,  unless  you  wish  .to  be  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  whole  regiment  for  the  next 
month  ;  for,  notwithstanding  TDarville's  boasted 
powers  of  discretion,  half  the  subalterns,  no  doubt, 
*re  in  possession  of  the  secret  of  our  escapade  by 
this  time. M 

"  Well,  then,  Ernest,  as  we  are  launched  on 
this  wise  expedition,  let  me  sermonize  a  small  por- 
tion of  prudence  into  that  most  giddy  brain  of 
yours.  Remember  that,  after  all,  if  those  ruthless 
Spaniards  were  to  discover  the  trick  we  are  play- 
ing them,  they  would  probably  make  us  pay  rather 
to.i  deirly  for^the  frolic.  In  short,  Ernest,  I  am 
tery  much  afraid  that  your  eiourdcrie  will  let  the 
light  rather  too  soon  ink)  the  thick  skulls  of  those 
magnificent  hidalgos.' ' 

**  Preach  away — I  listen  in  all  humility." 

**  Ernest,  Ernest,  I  give  you  up ;  you  are  incor- 
nwible!1'  rejoined  the  other,  turning  away  to  hide 
[he  laugh  which  the  irresistibly  comic  expression 
his  friend  threw  into  his  countenance  had  excited. 


And  who  were  the  speakers  of  this  short  dia- 
logue? Two  dashing,  spirited-looking  young  men, 
who,  at  the  close  of  it,  reined  in  their  steeds,  in  the 
dilemma  of  not  knowing  where  to  direct  them. 
Theirs  was,  indeed,  a  wild-goose  chase.  Their 
Chateau  en  Espagne  seemed  invisible,  as  such  cha- 
teaux usually  are ;  and  where  it  might  be  found, 
who  was  there  to  tell  ? — Not  one.  The  scene  was 
a  desert — not  even  a  bird  animated  it ;  and  just  be- 
fore them  branched  out  three  roads  from  the  one 
they  had  hitherto  confidently  pursued. 

After  a  moment's  silence,  the  cavaliers  both 
burst  into  a  gay  laugh. 

"  Here 's  a  puzzle,  Alphonse !"  said  the  one. 
"  Which  of  the  three  roads  do  you  opine  ?" 

"  The  left,  by  all  means,"  replied  the  other ;  "  I 
generally  find  it  leads  me  right." 

"  But  if  it  should  n't  now  ?" 

"  Why,  then,  it  only  leads  us  wrong." 

"  But  I  don't  choose  to  go  wrong." 

"  And  what  have  you  been  doing  ever  since  you 
set  out?" 

"  True  ;  but  as  we  are  far  enough  now  from 
that  point,  we  must  e'en  make  the  best  of  the 
bad." 

"Well,  why  don't  you?" 

"  Why,  if  one  only  knew  which  was  the  best." 

At  this  moment  the  tinkling  of  a  mule's  bells, 
mingled  with  the  song  of  the  muleteer,  came  on 
the  air. 

"Hist!  here  comes  counsel,"  exclaimed  the 
young  man  whom  the  other  named  Ernest.  "  Hol- 
la, senor  hidalgo  ;  do  you  know  the  castle  of  the 
Conde  di  Miranda?" 

"  Yes." 

"Where  is  it?" 

"  Where  it  was." 

"  Near?" 

"  That 's  as  one  finds  it." 

"  And  how  shall  we  find  it?" 

"  By  reaching  it." 

"  Come,  come,  hidalgo  mio." 

"  I  'm  no  hidalgo,"  said  the  man,  roughly. 

"  But  you  ought  to  be.  I  've  seen  many  less 
deserving  of  it,"  resumed  the  traveller. 

"  I  dare  say,"  retorted  the  muleteer. 
>    "  If  you  '11  conduct  us  within  view  of  the  castle 
you  shall  be  rewarded." 

"  As  I  should  well  deserve." 

"Ah,  your  deserts  may  be  greater  than  our 
purse." 

But  the  man  moved  on. 

"  Halte-la,  friend  !  I  like  your  company  so  well 
that  I  must  have  it  a  little  longer."  Ana  the  offi- 
cer pulled  out  a  pistol.  "  Will  you,  or  will  you 
not,  guide  us  to  the  castle  of  the  Conde  ?" 

"I  will,"  gruffly  replied  the  man,  with  a  look 
which  showed  that  he  was  sorry  to  be  forced  to 
choose  the  second  alternative. 

"  Can  we  trust  this  fellow  ?"  said  the  younger 
officer  to  the  elder. 

"  No — but  wo  can  ourselves  ;  and  keep  a  sharp 
look-out." 

"  Besides,  I  shall  give  him  a  bint.  Hidalgo 
mio "  he  began. 

"  Senor  Franzesc"  interrupted  the  muleteer. 

"What  puts  that  into  your  head,  hidalgo? 
Franzese — why,  Don  Felix  y  Cortos,  y  Sargas,  y 
No8,  y  Tierras,  y,  y — don't  you  know  an  English- 
man when  you  see  him?" 

"  Yes,"  muttered  the  Spaniard — "  Yes,  and  a 
Frenchman,  too." 

"  No,  you  don't,  for  here's  the  proof.     Why, 
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what  are  we,  but  English  officers,  carrying  de- 
spatches to  your  Conde  from  our  general?" 

The  muleteer  looked  doubtingly. 

41  Why,  do  you  suppose  Frenchmen  would  trust 
themselves  amongst  such  a  set  of" — 

"  Patriots!"  exclaimed  the  other  stranger,  has- 
tily. 

44  All  I  say,"  observed  the  man  drily,  "  is,  that 
if  you  are  friends  of  the  Conde,  he  will  treat  you 
ns  you  deserve.  If  enemies,  the  same.  So,  back- 
ward." 

44  Onward,  you  mean." 

44  Aye,  for  me ;  but  not  for  you,  senores,  you 
hnre  left  the  castle  a  mile  to  the  left." 

"  I  guessed  right,  you  see,"  said  Alphonse, 
44  when  I  guessed  left." 

The  muleteer  passed  on,  and  the  horsemen  fol- 
lowed. 

44 1  say,  hidalgo  mio,"  called  out  Ernest,  "  what 
sort  of  a  don  is  this  same  Conde  V 

44  As  how?"  inquired  the  muleteer. 

44  Is  he  rich?" 

44  Yes." 

"Proud?" 

44  Yes." 

"Old?" 

44  No." 

44  Has  he  a  wife?" 

44  No." 

44  Has  he  children?" 

44  No." 

"No!"  exclaimed  the  cavalier  with  surprise. 
"  No  child !" 

44  You  said  children,  senor." 

"He  has  a  child,  then?" 

"  Yes." 

"A  son?" 

"No." 

"  A  daughter?" 

"Yes." 

"  Why,  yes  and  no  seems  all  yon  have  got  to 
say." 

"It  seems  to  answer  all  you  have  got  to  ask, 
seSor." 

14  Is  the  Dofia  very  handsome?"  interrupted  Al- 
phonse, impatiently. 

44  Yes  and  no,  according  to  taste,"  replied  the 
muleteer. 

44  He  laughs  at  us,"  whispered  Ernest  in  French. 
The  conversation  with  the  muleteer  had  been,  thus 
far,  carried  on  in  Spanish — which  Ernest  spoke 
fairly  enough.  But  the  observation  he  thought- 
lessly uttered  in  French  seemed  to  excite  the  peas- 
ant's attention. 

44  Do  you  speak  English?"  asked  Ernest. 

44  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  in  English.  "Do 
you?" 

44 Me  English?  ab  course.  Speak  well  Eng- 
lish," replied  Ernest,  in  the  true  Gallic-idiom. 
Then  relapsing  into  the  more  familiar  tongue,  he 
added,  "  but  in  Spain  I  speak  Spanish." 

By  this  time  the  trio  had  arrived  within  view  of 
a  large  castellated  building,  whose  ancient  towers, 
jrl<"ving  in  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  rose 
majestically  from  the  midst  of  groves  of  dark  cy- 
press and  myrtle  which  surrounded  it. 

The  muleteer  stopped.  "  There,  sertores,"  he 
uii,  "stands  the  castle  of  the  Conde.    Half-a- 

nale  further  on  lies  the  town  of  R ,  to  which, 

seftores,"  he  added,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  "  you 
can  proceed,  should  you  not  find  it  convenient  to 
remain  at  the  CasteUo.    And  now,  I  presume,  as 


I  have  guided  you  so  far  right,  you  will  suffeT  me 
to  resume  my  own  direction." 

44  Yes,  as  there  seems  no  possibility  of  making 
any  more  mistakes  on  our  way,  you  are  free,"  re- 
plied the  gravest  of  the  two.  "  But  stop  one  mo- 
ment yet,  amigo"  and  he  pointed  to  a  little  cross- 
road which,  a  little  further  on,  diverged  from  the 
camino  real,  "  where  does  that  lead  to?" 

"  Amigo !"  muttered  the  man  between  his  teeth, 
"  say  enemigo  rather !" 

44  An  answer  to  my  question,  vittano"  said  the 
young  Frenchman,  haughtily — while  his  hand  in- 
stinctively groped  for  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

44  To  ft ,"  replied  the  man,  as  he  turned 

silently  and  sullenly  to  retrace  his  steps. 

44  Holla,  there !"  Ernest  called  out ;  "  you  have 
forgotten  your  money ;"  and  he  held  out  a  purse, 
but  the  man  was  gone.  "  Va  done,  et  que  k  diable 
t'emporte,  brutal!91  added  Ernest  de  Lncensy; 
taking  good  care,  however,  this  time,  that  the 
ebullition  of  his  feelings  was  not  loud  enough  to 
reach  the  ears  of  the  retreating  peasant.  u  Con- 
found it !  I  would  rather  follow  the  track  of  a  tiger 
through  the  pathless  depths  of  an  Indian  jangle 
alone,  than  be  led  by  sucn  a  savage  cicerone. 

44  Never  mind  the  fellow ;  we  have  more  than 
enough  to  think  of  in  our  own  affaire,"  exclaimed 
his  friend,  impatiently.  Let  us  stop  here  a  mo- 
ment and  consult,  before  we  proceed  any  further. 
One  thing  is  evident,  at  all  events,  that  we  mast 
contrive  to  disguise  ourselves  better  if  we  wish  to 
pass  for  anything  but  Frenchmen.  With  my 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and  acquaint- 
ance with  their  manners  and  habits,  trifling  as  it  is, 
I  am  perfectly  certain  of  imposing  on  the  Span- 
iards, without  any  difficulty ;  but  you  will  as  cer- 
tainly cause  a  blow-up,  unless  you  manage  to  alter 
your  whole  style  and  appearance.  I  dare  say  yon 
have  forgotten  all  my  instructions  already." 

44  Bah !  Alphonse.  Let  me  alone  for  puzzling 
the  dons ;  I  '11  be  as  complete  a  Goddam  in  five 
minutes  as  any  stick  you  ever  saw,  I  warrant 
you." 

"  Nothing  can  appear  more  perfectly  un-Eng- 
lish than  you  do  at  present.  That  cvetili  look  of 
yours  is  the  very  devil ;"  and  Alphonse  shook  his 
head  despondingly. 

44  Incredulous  animal !  just  hold  Nero  for  five 
minutes,  and  you  shall  have  ocular  demonstration 
of  my  powers  of  acting.  Parbleu !  you  shall  see 
that  I  can  be  solemn  and  awkward  enough  to 
frighten  half  the  petites  mattresses  of  Paris  into  the 
vapors."  And  so  saying,  De  Lucenay  sprang 
from  his  saddle,  and  consigning  the  bridle  into  his 
friend's  hands,  ran  towards  a  little  brook,  which 
trickled  through  the  grass  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  roadside ;  but  not  before  he  had  made  his  friend 
promise  to  abstain  from  casting  any  profane  glances 
on  his  toilet  till  it  was  accomplished. 

Wisely  resolving  to  avoid  temptation,  Alphonse 
turned  away,  when,  to  his  surprise,  he  perceived 
the  muleteer  halting  on  a  rising  ground  at  a  little 
distance.  "  By  Jove !  that  insolent  dog  has  been 
watching  us.  Scoundrel,  will  you  move  on?"  he 
exclaimed,  in  French,  raising  bis  voice  angrily, 
when,  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  he  terminated 
the  unfinished  phrase  by  "  Sigue  tu  camn  /  Pico- 
ro!  Bribon!"  while  he  shook  his  pistol  menacing- 
ly at  the  man's  head — a  threat  which  did  not  seem 
to  intimidate  him  much,  for,  though  he  resumed  his 
journey,  his  rich  sonorous  voice  burst  trinmphsnt- 
jly  forth  into  one  of  the  patriotic  songs;  and  long 
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■iter  he  hmd  disappeared  from  their  eyes,  the  usual 
tiiourneUe,  "Viva  Fernando!  Muera  Napoleon!" 
rang  upon  the  air. 

This  short  interval. had  more  than  sufficed  for 
De  Lncenay's  mysterious  operations.  And  before 
his  friend  was  tired  of  fuming  and  sacreing  against 
Spain  and  Spaniards,  Ernest  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder,  and  for  once  both  the  young  officer's 
anger  and  habitual  gravity  vanished  in  an  uncon- 
trollable fit  of  laughter.  "  By  Jupiter !  it  is  in- 
credible," he  gasped  forth,  as  soon  as  returning 
breath  would  allow  him  to  speak ;  while  Ernest 
stood  silently  enjoying  his  surprise. 

u  Well,  what  think  you?  It  will  do,  will  it 
not  ?     Are  you  still  in  fear  of  &  fiasco  ?  " 

"  Kay  !  My  only  fear  now  is,  that  the  pupil 
will  eclipse  the  master,  and  that  the  more  shining 
light  of  your  talents  will  cast  mine  utterly  into  the 
shade.  By  heavens!  the  transformation  is  in- 
imicable.     Your  own    father   would   not   know 


»» 


yoa, 

"  He  would  not  be  the  only  one  in  such  an 
unhappy  case,  then." 

Nothing  certainly  could  have  been  more  absurd 
£.  than  the  complete  metamorphosis  which,  in  those 
Qp  few  moments,  De  Lucenay  had  contrived  to  make 
in  his  appearance.  With  the  aid  of  a  little  fresh 
water  from  the  rivulet,  he  had  managed  to  reduce 
the  rich  curly  locks  of  his  chestnut  hair  to  an  almost 
Quaker  flatness  ;  the  shirt  collar,  which  had  been 
turned  down,  was  now  drawn  up  to  his  cheek- 
bones, and  with  his  hat  placed  perpendicularly  on 
the  crown  of  his  head,  one  arm  crossed  under  the 
tails  of  his  coat,  and  the  other  balancing  his  whip, 
its  handle  resting  on  his  lips,  the  corners  of  which 
were  drawn  puritanically  down,  and  his  half- 
closed  eyes  staring  vacantly  on  the  points  of  his 
boots,  he  stood  the  living  picture  of  an  automa- 
ton. 

"  Well,  would  you  not  swear  that  I  was  a  regu- 
lar  boule-dog  Anglais  ?  "  exclaimed  Ernest,  stalk- 
ing up  and  down  for  his  friend's  inspection,  while 
he  rounded  his  shoulders,  and  carried  his  chin 
in  the  air,  in  order  to  increase  the  resem- 
blance. 

"  Excellent !— only  not  so  much  laisser  oiler ;  a 
little  more  stiff— more  drawn  up  !  That  will  do — 
oh,  it 's  perfect !"  And  again  Alphonse  burst  into 
a  peal  of  laughter,  in  which  De  Lucenay,  notwith- 
standing his  newly-assumed  gravity,  could  not 
refrain  from  joining. 

"  Let  me  see— that  coat  fits  a  great  deal  too 
well,  too  close.  We  must  rip  out  some  of  the 
wadding,  just  to  let  it  make  a  few  wrinkles ;  it 
ought  to  hang  quite  loosely,  in  order  to  be  in 
character.'' 

M  Gently,  man  cher  !  "  interposed  De  Lucenay, 
as  his  friend  drew  out  a  pen-knife.  "  To  satisfy 
you,  I  have  injured  the  sit  of  my  cravat,  I  have 
hidden  the  classic  contour  of  my  neck,  I  have  de- 
stroyed the  Antino  us-like  effect  of  my  coiffure — 
those  curls  which  were  the  despair  of  all  my  rivals 
in  conquest — I  have  consented  to  look  like  a  wretch 
impaled,  and  thus  renounce  all  the  bonnes  fortunes 
that  awaited  me  during  the  next  four-and-twenty 
hours  ;  and  now  you  venture  to  propose,  with  the 
coolest  audacity,  that  I  should  crown  all  these  sacri- 
fices by  utterly  destroying  the  symmetry  of  my 
figure.  No,  no,  mon  cher !  that  is  too  much ; 
cut  yourself  up  as  you  please,  but  spare  your 
friend." 

"  Vive  Dieu!  "  laughed  Alphonse.  "  It  is  lucky 
mat  you  have  absorbed  such  an  unreasonable  pro- 


portion of  vanity  that  yon  have  left  none  for  me. 
To  spare  the  acuteness  of  your  feelings,  I  will  be 
the  victim.  Here  goes!"  And,  so  saying,  he 
ripped  up  the  lining  of  his  coat,  and  scattered  a  few 
handfuls  of  wadding  to  the  winds.  "  Will  that 
do?" 

"  Oh,  capitally !  I  would  rather  you  wore  it 
than  me  ;  it  has  as  many  wrinkles  as  St.  Marceau's 
forehead." 

"  Forward,  then,  et  vogue  la  goitre  !  "  exclaimed 
Alphonse,  as  De  Lucenay  vaulted  into  his  Baddle, 
and  the  cavaliers  spurred  on  their  horses  to  a  rapid 
canter. 

"Apropos!"  exclaimed  De  Lucenay,  as  they 
approached  the  castle ;  "  we  ought  to  laj  our 
plans,  and  make  a  proper  arrangement  beforehand, 
like  honest,  sociable  brothers-in-arms ;  it  would 
never  do  to  stand  in  each  other's  light,  and  mar  our 
mutual  hopes  of  success  by  cutting  each  other's 
throats  for  the  sake  of  the  bella." 

"  Oh,  as  for  me,  you  are  welcome  to  all  my 
interest  in  the  Dona's  heart  beforehand  ;  for  I  never 
felt  less  disposed  to  fall  in  love  than  I  do  at  pres- 
ent." 

"  You  are  delightful  in  theory,  caro  mio;  but  as 
your  practice  might  be  somewhat  different,  suppose 
we  make  a  little  compact,  upon  fair  terms,  viz., 
that  the  choice  is  to  depend  on  the  sehora  herself; 
that  whoever  she  distinguishes,  the  other  is  to  re- 
linquish his  claims  at  once,  and  thenceforth  devote 
all  his  energies  to  the  assistance  of  his  friend.  We 
cannot  both  carry  her  off,  you  know  ;  so  it  is  just 
as  well  to  settle  all  these  little  particulars  in  good 
time." 

"  Oh !  as  you  please.  I  am  quite  willing  to 
sign  and  seal  any  compact  that  will  set  your  mind 
at  rest ;  though,  for  my  part,  I  declare  off  before- 
hand." 

"  Well,  then,  it  is  a  done  thing ;  give  me  your 
hand  on  it.  Parole  d'honneur!"  said  De  Luce- 
nay, stretching  out  his. 

"Parole  d'konneur"  returned  his  friend,  with  a 
smile. 

"  But  to  return  to  the  elopement" — < 

"  Gad !  How  you  fly  on !  There  will  be  two 
words  to  that  part  Of  the  story,  I  suspect.  Dofia 
Inez  will  probably  not  be  quite  so  easily  charmed 
as  our  dear  little  grisettes ;  and  she  must  be  con- 
sulted, I  suppose ;  unless,  indeed,  you  intend  to 
carry  the  fort  by  storm ;  the  current  of  your  love 
may  not  flow  as  smoothly  as  you  expect." 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,  leave  it  to  me.  Spanish 
women  have  too  good  a  taste,  and  we  Frenchmen 
are  too  irresistible  to  leave  me  any  fears  on  that 
score  ;  besides,  she  must  be  devilishly  difficult  if 
neither  of  us  suit  her.  You  are  dark,  and  I  fair — 
you  are  pensive,  and  I  gay — you  poetic,  and  I 
witty.  The  deuce  is  in  it,  if  she  does  not  fall  in 
love  with  either  one  or  other !" 

"  Add  to  which,  the  private  reservation,  no 
doubt,  that  if  she  has  one  atom  of  discernment,  it  is 
a  certain  volage,  giddy,  young  aide-de-camp  that 
she  will  select." 

"  Why,  if  I  had  but  fair  play  ;  but  as  my  tongue 
will  not  be  allowed  to  shine,  I  must  leave  the  cap- 
tivation  part  to  my  yeux  doux.  Who  knows, 
though?"— 

"Oh,  vaniias  vanitatum!  "  exclaimed  Alphonse, 
with  a  laugh. 

"  I  might  say  the  same  of  a  certain  rebellious 
aristocrat,  who  lays  claim  to  the  euphonious  patro- 
nymic of  La  Tour  d' Auvergne,  with  a  pedigree  that 
dates  from  the  flood,  and  a  string  of  musty  ances- 
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tors  who  might  put  the  patriarchs  to  the  blush  ;  but 
I  am  more  generous;"  and  De  Lucenay  began 
carelessly  to  hum  a  few  bars  of  La  Carmagnole. 

"  Softly  !"  said  his  more  prudent  friend.  "  We 
are  drawing  near  the  chateau,  and  you  might  as 
well  wear  a  cockade  tricolor  as  let  them  hear 
that." 

It  was  an  antique,  half-Gothic,  half-Saracenic 
looking  edifice,  which  they  now  approached.  A 
range  of  light  arcades,  whose  delicate  columns, 
wreathed  round  with  the  most  graceful  foliage, 
seemed  almost  too  slight  to  sustain  the  massive 
structure  which  rose  above  them,  surrounded  the 
pian  terreno.  Long  tiers  of  pointed  windows, 
mingled  with  exquisite  fretwork,  and  one  colossal 
balcony,  with  a  rich  crimson  awning,  completed 
the  facade.  Beneath  the  portico,  numbers  of  ser- 
vants and  retainers  were  lounging  about,  enjoving 
the  fresco.  Some,  stretched  out  at  full  length  on 
the  marble  benches  that  lined  the  open  arcades, 
were  fast  asleep ;  others,  seated  A  la  Turque  upon 
the  ground,  were  busily  engaged  in  a  noisy  game 
of  cards.  But  the  largest  group  of  all  had  col- 
lected round  a  handsome  Moorish-looking  Anda- 
lusian,  who,  leaning  against  the  wall,  was  lazily 
rasping  the  chords  of  a  guitar  that  was  slung  over 
his  shonlder,  while  he  sang  one  of  those  charming 
little  Tiranas,  to  which  he  improvised  the  usual 
nonsense  words  as  he  proceeded ;  anon  the  deep 
mellow  voices  of  his  auditory  would  mingle  with 
the  "Ay  de  mi  chaira  mia!  Luz  de  mi  alma  I" 
&c,  of  the  ritournelle,  and  then  again  the  soft 
deep  tones  of  the  Andalusian  rang  alone  upon  the 
air. 

As  no  one  seemed  to  heed  their  approach,  the 
two  young  men  stood  for  a  few  moments  in  silence, 
listening  delightedly  to  the  music,  which  now 
melted  into  the  softer  strain  of  a  Seguidilla,  now 
brightened  into  the  more  brilliant  measure  of  a 
Bolero.  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  it,  the  singer 
broke  off,  and  sprining  on  his  feet  as  if  inspired,  he 
dashed  his  hands  across  the  strings.  Like  an  elec- 
tric shock,  the  well-known  chords  of  the  Tragala 
aroused  his  hearers— every  one  crowded  round  the 
singer.  The  players  threw  down  their  cards,  the 
loungers  stood  immovable,  even  the  sleepers 
started  into  life  ;  and  all  chorusing  in  enthusiasti- 
cally, a  burst  of  melody  arose  of  which  no  one 
unacquainted  with  the  rich  and  thrilling  harmony 
peculiar  to  Spanish  voices,  can  form  an  idea. 

"  Ernest,"  said  La  Tour  d'Auvergne  in  a 
whisper,  "  we  shall  never  conquer  such  a  people  : 
Napoleon  himself  cannot  do  it." 

"  Perhaps,"  replied  his  friend  in  the  same  tone. 
"  They  are  desperately  national ;  it  will  be  tough 
work,  at  all  events.  But,  come  on  ;  as  the  song 
is  finished,  we  have  some  chance  of  making  our- 
selves heard  now."  And  De  Lucenay  spurred  his 
horse  up  to  the  entrance.  At  their  repeated  calls 
for  attendance,  two  or  three  servants  hastened  out 
of  the  vestibule  and  held  their  horses  as  they  dis- 
mounted. They  became  infinitely  more  attentive, 
however,  on  hearing  that  the  strangers  were  Eng- 
lish officers,  the  bearers  of  dispatches  to  their  mas- 
ter ;  and  a  dark  Figaro-looking  laquey,  in  whose 
lively  roguish  countenance  the  Frenchmen  would 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  a  Biscay  an, 
even  without  the  aid  of  his  national  and  picturesque 
costume,  offered  to  usher  them  into  the  presence 
of  the  Conde. 

Their  guide  led  the  way  through  the  long  and 
lofty  vestibule,  which  opened  on  a  superb  marble 
colonnade  that  encircled  the  patio  or  court,  in  the 


centre  of  which  two  antique  and  richly-sculptured 
fountains  were  casting  up  their  glittering  jets-d'eau 
in  the  proscribed  form  offeurs-de-Us,  to  be  received 
again  in  two  wide  porphyry  basins.  Traversing 
the  patio,  they  ascended  a*  fine  marble  staircase, 
from  the  first  flight  of  which  branched  off  se^ernl 
suites  of  apartments.  Taking  the  one  to  the  rip  hi, 
the  young  men  had  full  leisure  to  observe  the  splen- 
dor that  surrounded  them,  as  they  slowly  follow oi 
their  conductor  from  one  long  line  of  magnificent 
rooms  into  another.  Notwithstanding  many  mod- 
ern alterations,  the  character  of  the  whole  buildup 
was  too  evidently  eastern  to  admit  a  doubt  as  to  its 
Moorish  origin.  Everywhere  the  most  precious 
marbles,  agates,  and  lapis-lazuli,  Oriental  jasper, 
porphyry  of  every  variety,  dazzled  the  eye.  In  the 
centre  of  many  of  the  rooms  there  played  a  small 
fountain ;  in  others  there  were  four,  one  in  each 
angle.  Large  divans  of  the  richest  crimson  and 
violet  brocades  lined  the  walls,  while  ample  cur- 
tains of  the  same  served  in  lieu  of  doors.  But 
what  particularly  struck  the  friends  was  the  brilliant 
beauty  of  the  arabesques  that  covered  the  ceilings, 
and  the  exquisite  chiselling  of  the  cornices,  and  the 
frame-work  of  the  windows.  ^ 

"  The  palace  is  beautiful,  is  it  not?"  said  the  Jj 
Biscayan,  as  he  perceived  the  admiring  glances 
they  cast  around  them.  "  It  ought  to  be,  for  it 
was  one  of  the  summer  dwellings  of  i7  rey  Moro; 
and  those  ercticos  malditos  cared  but  little  what 
treasures  they  lavished  on  their  pleasures.  It  came 
into  my  master's  possession  as  a  descendant  of  the 
Cid,  to  whom  it  was  given  as  a  guerdon  for  his 
services." 

"  What  a  numerous  progeny  that  famous  hero 
must  have  had  !  He  was  a  wonderful  man !"  ex- 
cxclaimed  De  Lucenay,  with  extreme  gravity. 

"Si,  seflor — tin  hombre  maravilloso  en  verdad" 
replied  the  Spaniard,  whom,  notwithstanding  his 
natural  acuteness,  the  seriousness  of  De  Lucenay's 
manner  and  countenance  had  prevented  from  dis- 
covering the  irony  of  his  words.  "  But  now, 
senores,"  he  continued,  as  they  reached  a  golden 
tissue-draped  door,  "we  are  arrived.  The  next 
room  is  the  comedor,  where  the  family  are  at 
supper." 

"  Then,  perhaps,  we  had  better  wait  a  while. 
We  would  not  wish  to  disturb  them." 

"  Oh,  by  no  means  !  The  Conde  would  be  fon- 
ous  if  you  were  kept  waiting  an  instant.  The 
English  are  great  favorites  of  his.  Besides,  they 
must  have  finished  by  this  time."  And raisingthe 
curtain,  they  entered  an  immense  frescoed  hall, 
which  was  divided  in  the  centre  by  a  sort  of  trans- 
parent partition  of  white  marble,  some  fourteen  or 
fifteen  feet  in  height,  so  delicately  pierced  and 
chiselled,  that  it  resembled  lace-work  much  more 
than  stone.  A  pointed  door-way,  supported  by 
twisted  columns,  as  elaborately  carved  and  orna- 
mented as  the  rest,  opened  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  hall,  which  was  elevated  a  step  higher.  In  *he 
centre  of  this,  a  table  was  superbly  laid  out  with  a 
service  of  massive  gold ;  while  the  fumes  of  the 
viands  was  entirely  overpowered  by  the  heavy  per- 
fume of  the  colossal  bouquets  of  flowers  which  stood 
in  sculptured  silver  and  gold  vases  on  the  plateau. 
Around  the  table  were  seated  about  twenty  per- 
sons, amongst  whom  the  usual  sprinkling  j» 
sacerdotes  was  not  wanting.  VL  stern,  but  nobje- 
looking  man  sat  at  the  upper  end  of  the  taWc> 
and  seemed  to  do  the  honors  to  the  rest  of  tw 
company.  . 

The  Conde— for  it  was  he— rose  immediately  on 
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receiving  the  message  which  the  young  officers  had 
sent  in ;  while  they  waited  its  answer  in  the  oriel 
wiadow,  being  unwilling  to  break  in  so  uncere- 
moniously upon  a  party  which  seemed  so  much 
larger,  and  more  formal,  than  any  they  had  been 
prepared  to  meet.  Their  host  received  them  most 
courteously  as  they  presented  their  credentials — 
samely,  a  letter  from  the  English  general,  Wilson, 
who  commanded  the  forces  stationed  at  the  city  of 
S— ,  about  sixty  miles  distant  from  the  chateau. 
As  the  Conde  ran  his  glance  over  its  contents— in 
which  the  general  informed  him  that  within  three 
or  four  days  he  would  reach  R  ,  when  he  in- 
tended to  avail  himself  of  the  Conde's  often  prof- 
fered hospitality,  till  when  he  recommended  his 
two  aides-de-camp  to  his  kindness-— the  politeness 
of  their  welcome  changed  to  the  most  friendly  cor- 
diality. 

"  Senores,"  he  said,  "  I  am  most  grateful  to  his 
excellency  for  the  favor  he  has  conferred  on  me,  in 
choosing  my  house  during  his  stay  here.  I  feel 
proud  and  happy  to  shelter  beneath  my  roof  any  of 
oar  valued  and  brave  allies. — But  you  must  have 
had  a  hard  day's  ride  of  it,  I  should  think." 

44  Why,  yes,  it  was  a  tolerable  morning's  work," 
replied  De  Lucenay,  who  felt  none  of  Alphonse's 
embarrassment. 

"  Pablo,  place  seats  for  their  excellencies,"  said 
the  Conde  to  one  of  the  domestics  who  stood 
uoond ;  while  he  motioned  to  the  soi-disant  Eng- 
lishmen to  enter  the  supper-room,  in  which  the 
diner  of  tongues  and  plates  had  sensibly  dimin- 
ahed,  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  mysteri- 
ous conference  which  had  been  taking  place  beyond 
its  precincts.  "  You  must  be  greatly  in  want  of 
Mae  refreshment,  for  the  wretched  posadas  on 
the  road  cannot  have  offered  you  anything  eata- 
ble." 

"  They  were  not  very  tempting,  certainly ;  how- 
ever, we  are  pretty  well  used  to  them  by  this 
time,"  replied  De  Lucenay.  "  But,  Senor  Conde, 
really  we  are  scarcely  presentable  in  such  a  com- 
pany," he  added,  as  he  looked  down  on  his  dust- 
covered  boots  and  dress. 

"What  matter?  You  must  not  be  so  cere- 
monious with  us  ;  you  cannot  be  expected  to  come 
off  a  journey  as  if  you  had  just  emerged  from  a 
lady's  boudoir,' '  answered  the  Conde  with  a  smile. 
M  Besides,  these  are  only  a  few  intimate  friends 
who  have  assembled  to  celebrate  my  daughter's 
fete-day."  And,  so  saying,  he  led  them  up  to  the 
table,  and  presented  them  to  the  circle  as  Lord 
Beaoclerc  and  Sir  Edward  Trevor,  aides-de-camp 
to  General  Wilson.  "  And  now,"  he  added,  "  I 
matt  introduce  you  to  the  lady  of  the  castle  ;  my 
daughter,  Dona  Inez;"  and  turning  to  a  slight 
elegant-looking  girl,  who  might  have  been  about 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  he  said — "Aft  queridita,  these 
gentlemen  have  brought  me  the  welcome  news  that 
°v  friend  the  English  general  will  be  here  in  three 
or  four  days  at  the  latest;  the  corps  will  be 
quartered  in  the  neighborhood,  but  the  general  and 
l»is  aides-de-camp  will  reside  with  us.  Therefore, 
**  they  are  likely  to  remain  some  time,  we  must  all 
do  our  utmost  to  render  their  stay  amongst  us  as 
agreeable  to  them  as  possible." 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  contribute  to  it  as  far 
*a  it  is  in  my  slight  power,"  replied  Dona  Inez  in 
a  low  sweet  voice,  while  she  raised  her  large  lus- 
trous eyes  to  those  of  Alphonse,  which  for  the 
«*  five  minutes  had  been  gazing  as  if  transfixed 

ipsa  her  beautiful  countenance. 
Starting  as  if  from  a  dream,  he  stammered  out, 


"  Sefiorita,  I — I— ,"  when  fortunately  Le  Lucenay 
came  to  his  assistance,  with  one  of  those  little  well- 
turned  flattering  speeches  for  which  French  tact  is 
so  unrivalled ;  and  as  the  company  politely  made 
room  for  them,  they  seated  themselves  beside  her. 

"  Don  Fernando,"  said  the  Conde  to  a  haughty, 
grave-looking  man,  who  sat  next  to  De  Lucenay, 
while  he  resumed  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  "  you  and  Inez,  1  trust,  will  take  care  of  our 
new  friends.  Pobrecitos,  they  must  be  half-fam- 
ished by  their  day's  expedition,  and  this  late 
hour." 

But  the  recommendation  was  superfluous ;  every 
one  vied  with  his  neighbor  in  attending  to  the  two 
strangers,  who,  on  their  part,  were  much  more 
intent  on  contemplating  the  fair  mistress  of  the  man- 
sion, than  on  doing  honor  to  the  profusion  of frian- 
dises  that  were  piled  before  them. 

Dona  Inez  was  indeed  beautiful,  beyond  the 
usual  measure  of  female  loveliness :  imagination 
could  not  enhance,  nor  description  give  an  idea  of 
the  charm  that  fascinated  all  those  who  gazed  upon 
her :  features  cast  in  the  most  classic  mould — a 
complexion  that  looked  as  if  no  southern  sun  had 
ever  smiled  on  it.  But  the  eyes!— the  large, 
dark,  liquid  orbs,  whose  glance  would  now  seem 
almost  dazzling  in  its  excessive  brightness,  and  now 
melted  into  all  the  softness  of  Oriental  languor,  as 
the  long,  gloomy  Circassian  lashes  drooped  over 
them !  As  Alphonse  looked  upon  her,  he  could 
have  almost  fancied  himself  transported  to  Moham- 
med's paradise,  and  taken  the  Spanish  maiden  for 
a  houri ;  but  that  there  was  a  soul  in  those  mag- 
nificent eyes — a  nobleness  in  the  white  and  lorar 
brow — a  dignity  in  the  calm  and  pensive  calmness, 
which  spoke  of  higher  and  better  things. 

But  if  her  appearance  enchanted  him,  her  man- 
ners were  not  less  winning ;  unembarrassed  and 
unaffected,  her  graceful  and  natural  ease  in  a  few 
moments  contrived  to  make  them  feel  as  much  at 
home  as  another  would  have  done  in  as  many 
hours.  Much  to  the  young  Frenchman's  regret, 
however,  they  were  not  long  allowed  to  enjoy  their 
aporti  in  quiet ;  for  a  thin,  sallow-looking  priest, 
whom  Dona  Inez  had  already  designated  to  them 
as  the  Padre  Confessor,  interrupted  them  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  the  conversation  became  general. 

"  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  us  all  to  see  you 
here,  senores,"  he  said.  "  First,  as  it  procures  us 
the  pleasure  of  becoming  personally  acquainted 
with  our  good  friends  and  allies  the  English  ;  and, 
secondly,  as  a  guarantee  that  we  are  not  likely  to 
have  our  sight  polluted  by  any  of  those  sacrilegious 
demons  the  French,  while  you  are  amongst  us." 

"Graeias  a  Dios!"  energetically  rejoined  the 
cappellan — a  fat,  rosy,  good-humored  looking  old 
man,  the  very  antipodes  of  his  grim  confrere. 
"  The  saints  preserve  me  from  ever  setting  eyes  on 
them  again  !  You  must  know,  senores,  that  some 
six  weeks  ago  I  had  gone  to  collect  some  small 
sums  due  to  the  convent,  and  was  returning  quietly 
home  with  a  lay  brother,  when  I  bad  the  misfor- 
tune to  fall  in  with  a  troop  of  those  sons  of  Belial, 
whom  I  thought  at  least  a  hundred  miles  off. 
Would  you  believe  it,  senores !  without  any  re- 
spect for  ray  religious  habit,  the  impious  dogs  laid 
violent  hands  on  me  ;  laughed  in  my  nice  when  I 
told  them  I  was  almoner  to  the  holy  community  of 
Sancta  Maria  de  los  Dolores;  and  vowing  that 
they  were  sure  that  my  frock  was  well  lined,  actu- 
ally forced  me  to  strip  to  the  skin,  in  order  to 
despoil  me  of  the  treasure  of  the  Church  !  Luck- 
ily, however,  the  Holy  Virgin  had  inspired  me  to 
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hide  it  in  the  mule's  saddle-girths,  and  so,  the 
zechins  escaped  their  greedy  fangs.  But  I  had 
enough  of  the  fright ;  it  laid  roe  up  for  a  week. 
Miserioordia !  what  a  set  of  cut-throat,  hideous- 
looking  ruffians !  I  thought  I  should  never  come 
alive  out  of  their  hands !" 

"  Jesus ! "  exclaimed  a  handsome  bronzed-look- 
ing Castilian,  whom  De  Lucenay  had  heard  ad- 
dressed as  Dofta  Encarnacion  de  Almoceres ;  "  are 
they  really  so  wicked  and  so  frightful?" 

"  Without  doubt ;  true  demons  incarnate,"  re- 
plied the  veracious  priest. 

"Come,  come,  reverendissimo  padre;  you- are 
too  hard  upon  the  poor  devils  ;  I  have  seen  a  good- 
looking  fellow  amongst  them,  now  and  then." 

"  Bonded  sua,  seiior,  1  'II  be  sworn  there  is  not 
one  fit  to  tie  the  latchet  of  your  shoe  in  the  whole 
army." 

"  Yet  how  strange,  then,"  recommenced  Dona 
Encarnacion,  "  the  infatuation  they  excite !  I  am 
told  that  it  is  inconceivable  the  numbers  of  young 
girls,  from  sixteen  and  upwards,  who  have  aban- 
doned their  homes  and  families  to  follow  these 
brigands.  Their  want  of  mature  years  and  under- 
standing," she  continued,  with  a  significant  glance 
at  Dona  Inez — her  indignation  having  been  gradu- 
ally aroused  as  she  perceived  the  admiration  lav- 
ished on  her  by  the  strangers,  and  the  indifference 
with  which  they  viewed  her  riper  charms—"  may 
be  one  reason  ;  but  if  the  French  are  so  unattrac- 
tive, such  madness  is  inexplicable." 

"  Arts,  unholy  arts  all !"  cried  the  confessor. 
"  Their  damnable  practices  are  the  cause  of  it. 
They  rob  the  damsels  of  their  senses,  with  their 
infernal  potions  and  elixirs.  The  wretches  are  in 
league  with  the  devil." 

"  Assuredly,"  replied  Don  Fernando,  gravely, 
"  you  must  be  right.  No  woman  in  her  senses 
would  condescend  to  look  at  those  insignificant 
triflers,  while  a  single  caballero  of  the  true  old  type 
is  to  be  found  on  Spanish  soil ;"  and  he  drew  him- 
self still  more  stiffly  up. 

"  The  Holy  Virgin  defend  me  from  their  snares !" 
fervently  ejaculated  a  thin  wrinkled  old  woman, 
who  until  then  might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for 
a  mummy,  casting  her  eye  up  to  heaven,  and  cross- 
ing herself  with  the  utmost  devotion. 

A  suppressed  laugh  spread  its  contagious  influ- 
ence all  round  the  table. 

"  Dona  Estcfania,  have  no  fear ;  you  possess  an 
infallible  preservative,"  exclaimed  the  cappellan. 

"And  what  may  that  be?"  responded  the  an- 
tiquated fair,  somewhat  sharply. 

"  Your  piety  and  virtue,  seflora,"  rejoined  the 
merry  cappcllano,  with  a  roguish  smile,  which  was 
not  lost  on  the  rest  of  the  company,  though  it  evi- 
dently escaped  the  obtuser  perceptions  of  Dona 
Estefania ;  for  drawing  her  mantilla  gracefully 
around  her,  and  composing  her  parched  visage  into 
a  look  of  modesty,  she  answered  in  a  softened  tone, 
while  she  waved  her  abanico  timidl)  before  her 
lace,  "Ah,  Padre  Anszlmo  !  you  are  too  partial ; 
you  flatter  me!" 

This  was  too  much  for  the  risible  faculties  of  the 
audience ;  even  the  grim  Don  Femando's  imper- 
turbable mustache  relaxed  into  a  smile ;  while  to 
avert  the  burst  of  laughter  which  seemed  on  the 
point  of  exploding  on  all  sides,  Dona  Inez  inter- 
rupted— 

"  But,  seflora,  I  should  hope  there  is  much  false- 
hood and  exaggeration  in  the  reports  you  allude  to. 
I  trust  there  are  few,  if  any,  Spanish  maidens 


'  capable  of  so  forgetting  what  is  due  to  themselves 
and  to  their  country." 

"  Nevertheless,  the  contrary  is  the  ease,"  re- 
plied Dofia  Encarnacion,  with  asperity. 

"  Oh  !  no,  no— it  cannot  be  I  l  will  not  believe 
it ;  it  is  calumnious — it  is  impossible !  What  be- 
in^,  with  one  drop  of  Spanish  blood  within  their 
veins,  would  be  so  debased  as  to  follow  the  invaders 
of  their  country,  the  destroyers,  the  despoilers  of 
their  own  land?"  Dofia  Inez,  led  away  by  her 
own  enthusiasm,  colored  deeply,  while  Dofia  En- 
carnacion seemed  on  the  point  of  making  an  angry 
retort,  when  the  count  gave  the  signal  to  rise. 
The  rest  followed  his  example,  and  the  Conde  led 
the  young  Frenchmen  to  a  window,  where  he  con- 
versed a  little  with  them,  asked  many  questions 
about  the  forces,  about  the  general  who  was  to  be 
their  inmate,  &c. — to  all  which  De  Lucenay's 
ready  wit  and  inimitable  sang  froid  furnished  him 
with  suitable  and  unhesitating  replies.  The  Conde 
then  concluded  with  the  information,  that  as  there 
was  to  be  rather  a  larger  tertulia  than  usual  that 
evening,  perhaps  they  would  wish  to  make  some 
alteration  in  their  dress  before  the  company  ar- 
rived. 

The  officers  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the 
permission,  and  followed  the  maggior-domo  up  a 
massive  flight  of  stairs,  into  a  handsome  suite  of 
three  or  four  rooms,  assigned  entirely  to  their  use. 
Affer  having  promenaded  them  through  the  whole 
extent  of  their  new  domicile,  the  maggior-domo 
retired,  leaving  them  to  the  attendance  of  their 
former  guide,  Pedro,  who  was  deputed  to  serve 
them  in  the  capacity  of  valet-de-chambne. 

The  young  men  were  astonished  at  the  magnifi- 
cence of  all  that  met  their  eyes  :  waHs  covered 
with  the  finest  tapestry ;  ewers  and  goblets  of 
chased  and  solid  silver ;  even  to  the  quilts  and  can- 
opies of  the  bed,  stiff  with  gold  embroidery.  But 
they  were  too  much  absorbed  by  the  charms  of  the 
Conde's  daughter,  and  too  anxious  to  return  to  the 
centre  of  attraction,  to  waste  much  time  in  admir- 
ing the  splendor  of  their  quarters. 

"  How  beautiful  Dofia  Inez  is !"  said  De  Luce- 
nay,  as,  in  spite  of  all  prudential  considerations,  he 
tried  to  force  his  glossy  locks  to  resume  a  less 
sober  fashion.  "  She  must  have  many  admirers,  I 
should  think  ?" 

"  By  the  dozen,"  answered  the  Spaniard.  "  She 
is  the  pearl  of  Andalusia ;  there  is  not  a  noble 
caballero  in  the  whole  province  that  would  not  sell 
his  soul  to  obtain  a  smile  from  her." 

"  And  who  are  the  favored  ones  at  present?" 

"  Oh,  she  favors  none  ;  she  is  too  proud  to  cast 
a  look  on  any  of  them  :  yet  there  are  four  hidalgos 
on  the  ranks  at  present,  not  one  of  whom  the 
haughtiest  lady  in  Spain  need  disdain.  Don  Alvar 
de  Mendoce,  especially,  is  a  cavalier  whose  birth 
and  wealth  would  entitle  him  to  anything  short  of 
royalty  ;  not  to  speak  of  the  handsomest  face,  the 
finest  figure,  and  the  sweetest  voice  for  a  serenade, 
of  any  within  his  most  Catholic  Majesty's  domin- 
ions." 

u  And  is  it  possible  that  the  Doha  can  be  obdurate 
to  such  irresistible  attractions?" 

Pedro  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Why,  she  has 
not  absolutely  refused  him,  for  the  Conde  favors 
his  suit ;  but  she  vows  she  will  not  grant  him  a 
thought  till  he  has  won  his  spurs,  and  proved  his 
patriotism,  by  sending  at  least  a  dozen  of  those 
French  dogs  to  their  father  Satanasso." 

"  A  capital  way  to  rid  one's-self  of  a  bore  V* 
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exclaimed  Be  Lucenay,  while  he  cast  a  last  glance 
it  the  glass.  "  So  you  are  ready,  milor,"  he 
added,  turning  to  his  friend,  who,  notwithstanding 
his  indifference,  had  spent  quite  as  much  time  in 
adonisiog  himself.  And,  redro  preceding  them, 
the  young  men  gayly  descended  the  stairs. 

On  entering  the  salon,  they  found  several  groups 
already  assembled.  Dona  Inez  was  standing  speak- 
ing to  two  or  three  ladies ;  while  several  cavaliers 
hovered  round  them,  apparently  delighted  at  every 
word  that  fell  from  her  lips.  She  disengaged  her- 
self from  her  circle,  however,  on  perceiving  them, 
and  gradually  approached  the  window  to  which 
they  had  retreated. 

"  What  a  lovely  evening!"  she  exclaimed, 
stepping  out  upon  the  balcony,  on  which  the  moon 
shone  full,  casting  a  flood  of  soft  mellow  light  on 
the  sculptured  fagade  of  the  old  castle,  tipping  its 
forest  of  tapering  pinnacles  and  the  towering  sum- 
mits of  the  dark  cypresses  with  silver.  "  You  do 
not  see  such  starlit  skies  in  England,  I  believe  ?" 

"  1  have  enjoyed  many  a  delightful  night  id  my 
own  country,  serlora,  and  in  others,  but  such  a 
night  as  this,  never — not  even  in  Spain !"  answer- 
ed Alphonse,  fixing  his  expressive  eyes  on  her  with 
a  moaning  not  to  be  mistaken. 

44  What  a  pity  it  is  that  we  cannot  import  a  few 
of  these  soft  moonlights  to  our  own  chilly  clime, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  lovers,  past,  present,  and 
future !"  said  De  Lucenay  gayly.  "  It  is  so  much 
pleasanter  to  make  love  in  a  serenade,  with  the 
ahadow  of  some  kind  projecting  buttress  to  hide 
one's  blushes,  a  pathetic  sonnet  to  express  one's 
feelings  infinitely  more  eloquently  than  one  can  in 
prose,  moonlight  and  a  guitar  to  cast  a  shade  of 
romance  over  the  whole,  and  a  moat  or  river  in 
view  to  terrify  the  lady  into  reason,  if  necessary — 
instead  of  making  a  formal  declaration  in  the  broad 
daylight,  looking  rather  more  bete  than  one  has  ever 
looked  before,  with  the  uncharitable  sun  giving  a 
deeper  glow  to  one's  already  crimson  countenance. 
Or,  worse  still,  if  one  is  compelled  to  torture  one's- 
aelf  for  an  hoar  or  two  over  unlucky  billet-dotix, 
destined  to  divert  the  lady  and  all  her  confidants 
for  the  next  six  months.  Oh !  ewiva,  the  Spanish 
mode — nothing  like  it,  to  my  taste,  in  the  world !" 

14  Misericordia ! "  exclaimed  Dona  Inez  with  a 
laugh,  "  you  are  quite  eloquent  on  the  subject, 
saner.  But  I  should  hope,  for  their  sakes,  that 
your  delineation  of  lovers  in  England  is  not  a  very 
faithful  one." 

44  To  the  life,  on  my  honor." 

44  Probably  they  do  not  devote  quite  so  much 
time  to  it  as  our  cabaUeros,  who  are  quite  adepts  in 
the  science." 

44  Don  Alvar  de  Mendoce,  for  example,"  mut- 
tered Alphonse,  between  his  teeth. 

" What!  where?"  cried  the  young  girl,  in  an 
agitated  tone ;  4*  who  mentioned  Don  Alvar  ?  Did 
you?    But  no— impossible  {"  she  added  hurriedly. 

"IV  exclaimed  Alphonse,  with  an  air  of  sur- 
prise—"  I  did  not  speak.  But,  pardon,  serlora! 
ia  not  the  cavalier  you  have  just  named,  your 
brother ?" 

44  No,  senor — I  have  no  brother ;  that  caballero, 
ae  ia  only  a a  friend  of  my  father's,"  she  an- 
swered confusedly. 

"Oh!  excuse  me,"  said  Alphonse,  with  the 
moat  innocent  air  imaginable ;    "  I  thought  you 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  Dona  Inez 
returned  into  the  saloon,  which  was  now  beginning 
npidly  to  fill. 


"  I  am  afraid  I  must  leave  you,  senores ;  the 
dancing  is  about  to  commence,"  she  said,  "  and  I 
must  go  and  speak  to  some  young  friends  of  mine 
who  have  just  come  in.  But  first  let  me  induce 
you  to  select  some  partners." 

44 1  did  not  know  it  was  customary  to  dance  at 
tertulias,"  observed  Ernest. 

44  Not  in  general,  but  to-night  it  is  augmented 
into  a  little  ball,  in  honor  of  its  being  my  dia  de 
cumpleafios.  But  come,  look  round  the  room,  and 
choose  for  yourselves.  Whom  shall  I  take  you 
up  to  ?" 

44  May  I  not  have  the  pleasure  of  dancing  with 
Dona  Inez  herself?"  said  De  Lucenay. 

4  Ah  no  !  I  would  not  inflict  so  triste  a  partner 
on  you ;  I  must  find  you  a  more  lively  companion." 
And  as  if  to  prevent  the  compliment  that  was  hov- 
ering on  Ernest's  lips,  she  hurried  on,  while  she 
pointed  out  a  group  that  was  seated  near  the  door. 
44  There !  what  do  you  think  of  Dona  Juana  de 
Zayas  ?  the  liveliest,  prettiest,  and  most  remorseless 
coquette  of  all  Andalusia ;  for  whose  bright  eyes 
more  hearts  and  heads  have  been  broken  than  I 
could  enumerate,  or  you  would  have  patience  to 
listen  to." 

44  What!  that  sparkling-looking  brunette,  who 
flutters  her  abanico  with  such  inimitable  grace?" 

"The  same." 

44  Oh !  present  me  by  all  means." 

44  And  you,  senor,"  said  Dona  Inez,  returning 
with  more  interest  to  Alphonse,  who  bad  stood 
silently  leaning  against  a  column,  while  she  walked 
his  friend  across  the  room,  and  seated  him  beside 
Dona  Juana,  "will  you  be  satisfied  with  Dorla 
Mercedes,  who  is  almost  as  much  admired  as  her 
sister ;  or  shall  we  look  further  ?" 

44  But  you,  so  formed  to  shine — to  eclipse  all 
others — do  you  never  dance,  senorita?" 

44  Seldom  or  ever,"  she  answered  sadly.  "  I 
have  no  spirit  for  enjoyment  now  !" 

44  But  wherefore  ?  Can  there  be  a  cloud  to  dim 
the  happiness  of  one  so  bright—so  beautiful  ?"  he 
answered,  lowering  his  voice  almost  to  a  whisper. 

44  Alas !"  she  said,  touched  by  the  tone  of  in- 
terest with  which  he  had  spoken — "is  there  not 
cause  enough  for  sadness  in  the  misfortunes  of  my 
beloved  country ;  each  day,  each  hour  producing 
some  fresh  calamity  ?  Who  can  be  gay  when  we 
see  our  native  land  ravaged,  our  friends  driven  from 
their  homes  ;  when  we  know  not  how  soon  we 
may  be  banished  from  our  own  ?" 

44  Deeply — sincerely  do  I  sympathize  with,  and 
honor  your  feelings ;  but  yet,  for  once,  banish  care, 
and  let  us  enjoy  the  present  hour  like  the  rest." 

44  Indeed,  I  should  prove  a  bad  danseuse ;  it  is  so 
long  since  I  have  danced,  that  I  am  afraid  I  have 
almost  forgotten  how." 

"  But  as  I  fear  nothing  except  ill  success,  let  me 
entreat." 

"  No,  no — I  will  provide  you  with  a  better  part- 
ner." 

"  Nay,  if  Dorla  Inez  will  not  favor  me,  I  re- 
nounce dancing,  not  only  for  to-night,  but  for- 
ever." 

44  Oh !  well  then,  to  save  you  from  such  a  mel- 
ancholy sacrifice,  I  suppose  I  must  consent,"  re- 
plied Dorla  Inez  with  a  laugh  ;  and  as  the  muaio 
now  gave  the  signal  to  commence,  she  accepted  his 
proffered  arm ;  and  in  a  few  moments  she  was 
whirling  round  the  circle  as  swiftly  as  the  gayest 
of  the  throng.  The  first  turn  of  the  waltz  sufficed 
to  convince  Alphonse  that  his  fears  on  one  score,  at 
least,  were  groundless ;  for  he  had  never  met  with 
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a  lighter  or  more  admirable  valscuse — a  pleasure 
that  none  bat  a  good  waltzer  can  appreciate,  and 
which,  notwithstanding  all  her  other  attractions, 
was  not  lost  upon  the  young  Frenchman ;  and  bo- 
fore  the  termination  of  the  waltz,  he  had  decided 
that  Dona  Inez  was  assuredly  the  most  fascinating, 
as  she  was  undoubtedly  the  most  beautiful,  being 
he  had  ever  beheld. 

"  Santa  Virgen ! "  exclaimed  De  Lucenay 's 
lively  partner,  after  a  moment's  silence,  which 
both  had  very  profitably  employed ;  he,  in  admir- 
ing her  pretty  countenance,  and  she  in  watching  the 
somewhat  earnest  conversation  that  was  kept  up 
between  the  French  officer  and  Dofta  Inez,  as  they 
reposed  themselves  on  a  divan  after  the  fatigues  of 
the  waltz.  "  It  seems  to  me  that  our  proud  lnesilla 
and  your  friend  are  very  well  satisfied  with  each 
other.  I  wonder  if  Don  A  War  would  be  as  well 
pleased,  if  he  saw  them.  Grandios  !  there  he  is,  I 
declare !" 

Instinctively  De  Lucenay's  eyes  followed  the  di- 
rection of  hers,  and  lighted  on  a  tall  striking-look- 
ing cavalier,  whose  handsome  features  were  con- 
tracted into  a  dark  frown,  while  he  stood  silently 
observing  the  couple,  the  preoccupation  of  whom 
had  evidently  hitherto  prevented  their  perceiving 
him.  "  Do,  per  caridad!  go  and  tell  your  friend  to 
be  a  little  more  on  his  guard,  or  we  shall  certainly 
have  a  duel :  Don  Alvar  is  the  first  swordsman  in 
Spain,  jealous  as  a  tiger,  and  he  makes  it  a  rule  to 
cripple,  or  kill,  every  rival  who  attempts  to  ap- 
proach Dona  Inez.  Your  friend  is  Wen  a  good 
wahzer,  that  I  should  really  be  sorry  to  see  him 
disabled,  at  least  till  I  am  tired  of  dancing  with  him. ' ' 

14  Your  frankness  is  adorable." 

"  Why,  to  be  sure— of  what  use  are  you  men  ex- 
cept as  partners  ?  unless,  indeed,  you  are  making 
love  to  us  ;  and  then,  I  admit,  you  are  of  a  little 
more  value  for  the  time  being." 

"  The  portrait  is  flattering." 

"  Assuredly ;  you  are  only  too  fortunate  in  being 
permitted  to  worship  us." 

44  In  the  present  instance,  believe  me,  I  fully  ap- 
preciate the  happiness." 

"  Bravo,  bravissimo!  I  see  you  were  made  for 
me ;  I  hate  people  who  take  as  much  time  to  fell 
in  love  as  if  they  were  blind." 

44  1  always  reflect  with  my  eyes:" 

"  Ah !  that  is  the  true  way ;  but  come,"  rattled 
on  the  merry  Juanita,  "  go  and  give  your  friend  a 
hint,  and  I  will  employ  the  interim  in  smoothing  the 
raffled  plumes  of  an  admirer  of  mine,  who  has  been 
scowling  at  me  this  last  half  hour,  and  whose 
flame  is  rather  too  fresh  to  put  an  extinguisher  on 
just  yet." 

"  A  rival !"  exclaimed  Ernest  in  a  tragic  tone ; 
44  he  or  I  must  cease  to  exist." 

"Oh!  don't  be  so  valiant,"  cried  Dofta  Juana, 
leaning  back  in  a  violent  fit  of  laughter.  "  You 
would  have  to  extinguish  twenty  of  them  at  that 
rate." 

"  Twenty  is  a  large  number,"  said  Ernest  re- 
flectingly. 

"  Yes,  yes — be  wise  in  time,"  said  the  pretty 
coquette,  still  laughing.  "  If  yon  are  patient  and 
submissive,  you  have  always  the  chance  of  rising  to 
the  first  rank,  you  know.  I  am  not  very  exacting, 
and  provided  a  caballero  devotes  himself  wholly  to 
my  service,  enlivens  me  when  I  am  dull,  sympa- 
thizes with  me  when  I  am  sad,  obeys  my  commands 
as  religiously  as  he  would  his  confessor's,  antici- 
pates my  every  wish,  and  bears  with  every  caprice, 


is  never  gloomy  or  jealous,  and  is,  moreover,  un- 
conscious of  the  existence  of  any  other  woman  in 
the  world  beside,  I  am  satisfied." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  Upon  my  word  your  demands  are 
moderate." 

"  Yes,  but  as  our  pious  friend  Dofta  Estefaoia 
says,  perfection  is  not  of  this  world,  and  so  I  con- 
tent myself  with  a  little,"  replied  the  animated  girl, 
imitating  the  look  of  mock  humility,  shrouding 
herself  in  her  mantilla,  and  wielding  her  abanico 
with  the  identical  air  and  grace  which  had  so  com- 

Kletely  upset  the  gravity  of  the  supper-table  an  boor 
efore.  "  And  then,  consider,"  she  continued,  as 
suddenly  resuming  her  own  vivacity,  "  how  much 
more  glorious  it  will  be  to  outstrip  a  host  of  com- 
petitors, than  quietly  to  take  possession  of  a  heart 
which  no  one  takes  the  trouble  of  disputing  with 
you." 

"Your  logic  is  positively  unanswerable," 
laughed  De  Lucenay. 

"Ah,perjriedad!  Spare  my  ignorance  the  inflic- 
tion of  such  hard  words,  and  be  off." 

44  But "  murmured  the  reluctant  Ernest. 

44  Obedience,  you  know !"  and  Juanita  held  op 
her  finger  authoritatively. 

Never  had  Ernest  executed  a  lady's  behestswiih 
a  worse  grace,  nor  was  his  alacrity  increased  by 
perceiving  that,  ere  he  had  even  had  time  to 
cross  the  room,  his  place  was  already  occupied, 
as  much  apparently  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  substi- 
tute, as  to  that  of  the  faithless  fair  one  herself.  But 
Alpbonse  and  his  partner  had  disappeared,  and  De 
Lucenay  went  towards  the  balcony,  to  which  he 
suspected  they  had  retreated ;  but  there  was  no 
one  there,  and  De  Lucenay  stood  for  a  few  mo- 
ments in  the  embrasure  of  the  window,  irresolute 
whether  he  should  seek  out  his  friend  or  not,  while 
he  amused  himself  contemplating  the  animated 
coup-fail  of  the  saloon.  The  dark-eyed  Spanish 
belles,  with  their  basquinas  and  lace  mantillas, 
their  flexible  figures,  and  their  miniature  feet  so 
exquisitely  chausse&s;  the  handsome  caballeros, 
with  their  dark  profiles  and  black  mustaches, 
their  sombre  costume,  brilliantly  relieved  by  the 
gold  tissue  divans,  and  varied  arabesques  of  the 
glittering  saloon,  they  looked  like  the  noble  pic- 
tures of  Velasquez  or  Murillo  just  stepped  oat  of 
their  frames  As  Ernest  was  reentering  the  sa- 
loon, the  voices  of  a  group  of  ladies,  from  whom  he 
was  concealed  by  th**  crimson  drapery  of  the  cur- 
tains, caught  his  attention. 

"Ah  !  Mariguita  mfci,"  said  one,  "  how  glad  I 
am  to  meet  you  here !  Que  gusto  !  It  is  a  century 
since  I  saw  you  last." 

44  Queridita  mia"  responded  a  masculine  tone, 
very  little  in  harmony  with  the  soft  words  it 
uttered ;  '*  in  these  terrible  times  one  dare  not  ven- 
ture a  mile  beyond  the  town.  As  for  me  the  mere 
barking  of  a  dog  puts  me  all  in  a  flutter,  and  sendi 
me  flying  to  the  window.  You  know  the  news,  I 
suppose ;  Dona  Isabel  de  Peftaflor  has  quarreled 
with  her  cortejo,  and  he  has  flown  oflf  in  a  rage  to 
her  cousin  Blanca." 

"  Misericordia  que  lastima,  they  were  such  a 
handsome  couple !  But  it  cannot  last ;  they  will 
make  it  up  again,  certainly." 

44  Oh  no !"  interposed  another ;  "  her  husband, 
Don  Antonio,  has  done  all  he  coqW  to  reconcile 
them,  but  in  vain — be  told  me  so  himself." 

44  Well,  I  am  sure  I  don't  wonder  at  it ;  she  » 
such  a  shrew  there  is  no  bearing  her." 

44  No  matter,"  resumed  the  first  speaker,  "the 
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example  is  scandalous,  and  should  not  be  suffered. 
Ah !  it  is  all  the  fault  of  that  artificious  Blanca  : 
I  knew  she  would  contrive  to  get  him  at  last." 

"Aproposito,  what  do  you  think  of  the  two  new 
stars?" 

14 Oh,  charming !  delightful!"  exclaimed  a 
voice,  whose  light  silvery  tone  doubly  enhanced  the 
value  of  its  praise  to  the  attentive  listener  in  the 
back-ground.  "  Only  I  fear  they  will  not  profit  us 
much ;  for  if  my  eyes  deceive  me  not,  both  are  al- 
ready captured." 

"No  doubt,  child,"  said  a  voice  which  had  not 
yet  spoken  ;  "  good  looks  and  good  dancing  are 
quite  enough  to  constitute  your  standard  of  perfec- 
tion." 

"  At  all  events,"  interrupted  another, "  they  are 
Ytry  unlike  Englishmen.  Do  you  know,"  she  con- 
tinued, lowering  her  voice  to  a  whisper,  "  that  Don 
Alvar  swears  they  are  nothing  else  than  a  pair  of 
French  spies ;  and  as  he  speaks  English  very  well, 
he  means  to  try  them  by  and  by." 

The  intelligence  was  pleasant !  and  Ernest  seized 
the  first  instant  when  he  could  slip  out  unobserved, 
to  go  in  search  of  his  friend.  After  looking  for 
him  in  vain  amidst  the  dancing  and  chattering 
crowd,  he  wandered  into  an  adjoining  gallery, 
whose  dark  length  was  left  to  the  light  of  the 
moon,  in  whose  rays  the  gloomy  portraits  that  cov- 
ered the  walls  looked  almost  spectrally  solemn. 
The  gallery  terminated  in  a  terrace,  which  was 
decorated  with  colossal  marble  vases  and  stunted 
orange  trees,  whose  blossoms  embalmed  the  air 
whh  their  fragrance.  As  Ernest  approached,  the 
sound  of  whispered  words  caught  his  ear.  He  stood 
still  an  instant,  hidden  by  the  porphyry  columns  of 
the  portico. 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  I  must  return ;  do  not  detain 
me ;  it  is  not  right ;  I  shall  be  missed  ;  I  cannot 
listen  to  you,"  murmured  the  low  voice  of  Dona 
Inez. 

"  One  moment  more.  Inez,  I  love,  I  adore  you  ! 
Oh,  do  not  turn  from  me  thus — the  present  instant 
alone  is  ours  ;  to-morrow,  to-night,  this  hour  per- 
haps, I  may  be  forced  to  leave  you  ;  give  me  but 
hope,  one  smile,  one  word,  and  I  will  live  upon 
that  hope — live  for  the  future — live  for  you  alone, 
beloved  one !  till  we  compel  fate  to  reunite  us,  or 
die.  But  you  will  not  say  that  word ;  you  care 
not  for  me — you  love  another!"  said  Alphonse 
bitterly.  "  Would  that  I  had  never  seen  you  !  you 
are  cold,  heartless !  or  you  could  not  reject  thus  a 
lore  so  ardent,  so  devoted,  as  that  I  fling  at  your 
feet." 

'*  But  why  this  impetuosity — this  unreasonable 
haste  1  If  you  love  me,  there  is  time  to-morrow, 
hereafter ;  but  this  is  madness.  I  love  no  one— I 
hate  Don  Alvar ;  but  your  love  is  folly,  insanity. 
Three  hours  ago  yon  had  never  seen  me,  and  now 
you  swear  my  indifference  will  kill  you.  Oh ! 
senor,  senor!  I  am  but  a  simple  girl — I  am  but 
just  seventeen  ;  yet  I  know  that  were  it  even  true 
that  you  love  me,  a  love  so  sudden  in  its  birth  must 
perish  as  rapidly." 

44  It  is  not  true !  you  know — you  feel  that  it  is 
not  true — you  do  not  think  what  you  say !  There 
is  a  love  which,  like  the  lightning,  scorches  the 
tree  which  it  strikes,  and  blasts  it  forever ;  but 
yon  reason — you  do  not  love — fool  that  I  am  !" 

•*  Oh !  let  me  go— do  not  clasp  my  hand  so— you 
ire  cruel !"  and  Inez  burst  into  tears. 

"  Forgive  me — oh,  forgive  me,  best  beloved ! 
hiz  de  mi  alma  /" 

A  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  on  the  marble 


below  startled  them,  and  Inez  darted  away  like  a 
frightened  fawn  and  flew  down  the  gallery. 

"  Well,  stoical  philosopher !"  exclaimed  Ernest, 
as  his  friend  emerged  from  behind  the  orange- 
trees  ;  "  for  so  indifferent  and  frozen  a  personage, 
I  think  you  get  on  pretty  fast.  Ca  ira!  I  begin 
to  have  hopes  of  you.  So  you  have  lost  that  frozen 
heart  of  yours  at  last,  and  after  such  boasting,  too ! 
But  that  is  always  the  way  with  you  braggadocios. 
I  thought  it  would  end  so,  you  were  so  wondrously 
valiant." 

"  But  whoever  dreamed  of  seeing  anything  so 
superhumanly  beautiful  as  that  young  girl  ?  Nothing 
terrestrial  could  have  conquered  me;  but  my  stoicism 
was  defenceless  against  an  angel."  . 

"  Bravo !  your  pride  has  extricated  itself  from 
the  dilemma  admirably.  I  must  admit  that  there  is 
some  excuse  for  you ;  the  pearl  of  Andalusia  is 
undoubtedly  ravissante.  But  .your  pieces  of  still 
life  never  suit  me.  I  have  the  bad  taste  to  prefer 
the  laughing  black-eyed  Juanita  de  Zayas  to  all  the 
Oriental  languor,  drooping  lashes,  and  sentimental 
monosyllables  of  your  divinity." 

"Oh,  sacrilege !  the  very  comparison  is  profana- 
tion !"  exclaimed  Alphonse,  raising  his  hands  and 
eyes  to  heaven. 

"  Hold  hard,  mon  cher.  I  cannot  stand  that !" 
responded  Ernest  energetically. 

"  Then,  in  Heaven's  name,  do  not  put  such  a 
noble  creature  as  Dona  Inez  on  a  level  with  a  mere 
little  trifling  coquette." 

"  Oh !  she  is  every  inch  as  bad.  I  watched  her 
narrowly,  and  would  stake  my  life  on  it  she  is  only 
the   more    dangerous  for  being  the   less   open. 

Smooth  water  you  know however,  you  have 

made  a  tolerable  day's  work  of  it." 

"  Either  the  best  or  the  worst  of  my  life,  Er- 
nest !"  said  his  friend  passionately. 

"  What !  is  it  to  come  to  that  f— so  hot  upon  it ! 
But  while  we  are  standing  trifling  here,  we  ought 
to  be  discussing  something  much  more  important." 
And  here  De  Lucenay  repeated  the  conversation  he 
had  overheard.  "  In  short,  I  fear  we  are  fairly 
done  for,"  he  added,  in  conclusion.  "  I  hope  you 
are  able  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  for  my 
vocabulary  will  scarcely  carry  me  through  ten 
words." 

"  Oh,  as  for  me,  I  shall  do  very  well ;  it  must 
be  the  devil's  own  luck  if  he  speaks  English  better 
than  I  do,"  said  Alphonse ;  "  and  as  for  you,  you 
must  shelter  yourself  under  English  morgue  and  re- 
serve." 

"  Confound  him !"  muttered  de  Lucenay ;  "  jeal- 
ousy is  the  very  deuce  for  sharpening  the  wits. 
But  no  matter,  courage !" — And  so  saying,  the 
friends  sauntered  back  into  the  circle. 

They  had  not  been  long  there  when  the  Conde 
came  up  and  introduced  his  friend  Don  Alvar,  who, 
as  they  had  expected,  addressed  them  in  very  good 
English ;  to  which  Alphonse  replied  with  a  fluen- 
cy which  would  have  delighted  his  friend  less,  had 
he  been  able  to  appreciate  the  mistakes  which  em- 
bellished almost  every  sentence.  To  him  Don 
Alvar  often  turned  ;  but  as  every  attempt  to  engage 
him  in  the  conversation  was  met  by  a  resolute 
monosyllable,  he  at  last  confined  himself  to  A  lphonse, 
much  to  De  Lucenay 's  relief.  His  manners,  how- 
ever, were  cautious  and  agreeable ;  and  as,  after  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  he  concluded  by  hoping  that  ere 
long  they  should  be  better  acquainted,  and  left 
them  apparently  quite  unsuspicious,  the  young  men 
persuaded  themselves  that  they  had  outwitted  their 
malicious  inquisitor.    Their  gay  spirits  thus  re» 
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lieved  from  the  cloud  that  had  momentarily  over- 
shadowed them,  the'  remainder  of  the  evening  was 
to  them  one  of  umningled  enjoyment.  In  the  so- 
ciety of  the  beautiful  Dofia  Inez,  and  her  sparkling 
friend,  hours  flew  by  like  minutes;  and  when  the 
last  lingering  groups  dispersed,  and  the  reluctant 
Juanita  rose  to  depart,  the  friends  could  not  be  con- 
vinced of  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

"  Well,  Alphonse  !  so  you  are  fairly  caught  at 
last !''  said  De  Lucenay,  as,  after  dismissingPedro 
half-an-hour  later,  he  stretched  himself  full  length 
on  the  luxurious  divan  of  the  immense  bedroom, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  companionship  they  had  de- 
termined on  sharing  between  them.  "  After  all,  it 
is  too  absurd  that  you,  who  have  withstood  all  the 
artillery  of  Paris,  and  escaped  all  the  cross-fire  of 
the  two  Castiles,  should  come  and  be  hooked  at  last 
in  this  remote  corner  of  the  earth,  by  the  inexpe- 
rienced black  eyes  of  an  innocent  of  sixteen." 

M  Good  heavens !  do  cease  that  stupid  style  of 
persiflage.    I  am  in  no  humor  for  jesting." 

"  Well,  defend  me  from  the  love  that  makes 
people  cross !  My  bonnes  fortunes  always  put  me 
in  a  good  humor." 

"  Will  you  never  learn  to  be  serious  ?  That  ab- 
surd manner  of  talking  is  very  ill-timed." 

Ernest  was  on  the  point  of  retorting  very  angrily, 
when  the  sound  of  a  guitar  struck  upon  their  ears ; 
and,  with  one  accord,  the  friends  stole  silently  and 
noiselessly  to  the  balcony — but  not  before  Elrnest, 
with  the  tact  of  experience,  had  hidden  the  light 
behind  the  marble  pillars  of  the  alcove.  By  Sua 
manoeuvre,  themselves  in  shade,  they  cool  a,  un- 
perceived,  observe  all  that  passed  in  the  apartment 
opposite  to  them,  from  which  the  sound  proceeded ; 
for  the  windows  were  thrown  wide  open,  and  an 
antiquo  bronze  lamp,  suspended  from  the  ceiling, 
diffused  sufficient  light  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
room  to  enable  them  to  distinguish  almost  every- 
thing within  its  precincts.  The  profusion  of  flow- 
ers, trifles,  and  musical  instruments,  that  were  dis- 
persed around  in  graceful  confusion,  would  alone 
have  betrayed  a  woman's  sanctum  sanctorum,  even 
had  not  the  presiding  genius  of  the  shrine  been  the 
first  and  most  prominent  object  that  met  their  eyes. 
Dona  Inez — for  it  was  she—had  drawn  her  seat  to 
the  verge  of  the  balcony ;  and,  her  guitar  resting  on 
her  knee,  she  hurried  over  a  brilliant  prelude  with 
a  masterly  hand ;  and  in  a  pure,  rich  voice,  but 
evidently  tremulous  with  emotion,  sang  a  little 
plaintive  seguidilla  with  exquisite  taste  and  feel- 
ing. The  two  young  men  listened  in  hushed  and 
breathless  attention ;  but  the  song  was  short  as  it 
was  sweet — in  a  moment  it  had:  ceased  ;  and  the 
young  girl,  stepping  out  upon  the  balcony  leaned 
over  the  balustrade,  and  looked  anxiously  around, 
as  if  her  brilliant  eyes  sought  to  penetrate  the  very 
depths  of  night. 

"  Well,  Alphonse,"  said  De  Lucenay,  "  let  me 
congratulate  you.  This  serenade  is  for  you ;  but 
I  presume  you  will  no  longer  deny  the  coquetry 
of  year  innamorata  ?  " 

"  Hush,  hush!"  exclaimed  his  friend,  hastily, 
as  Dofta  Inez  resumed  her  seat ;  "  be  sure,  there  is 
some  better  motive  for  it." 

The  music  now  recommenced,  but  it  was  the 
same  sir  again. 

"This  is  strange!"  muttered  Ernest:  "her 
repertoire  seems  limited.  Does  she  know  nothing 
else,  I  wonder!" 

"  Silence !"  replied  the  other.  "  Did  you  mark 
the  words!"  exclaimed  Alphonse,  hurriedly,  as 


the  music  concluded.    "  Pescuidado  cabaHero,  este 
lecho  es  vuestra  tumba,  &c." 

"No,  indeed  ;  I  was  much  better  employed  in 
watching  the  fair  syren  herself.  Foi  de  dragon  f 
she  is  charming.  I  have  half  a  mind  to  dispute 
her  with  you." 

"She  has  something  to  communicate!"  ex- 
claimed Alphonse,  in  an  agitated  voice ;  we  are  io 
danger."  And,  running  rapidly  into  the  room,  he 
replaced  the  light  on  the  table,  so  that  they  were 
full  in  view. 

His  conjecture  was  right ;  for  no  sooner  did  the 
light  discover  to  her  those  whom  she  was  looking 
for,  than,  uttering  a  fervent  "graaas  aDios!" 
she  clasped  her  hands  together,  and  rushed  into 
the  apartment,  from  which  she  almost  instantane- 
ously returned  with  a  small  envelope,  which  she 
flung  with  such  precision  that  it  fell  almost  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  with  a  sharp  metallic  sound. 
It  was  the  work  of  an  instant  to  tear  open  the 
packet,  take  out  the  key  which  it  contained,  and 
decypher  the  following  words : — 

"  Senores,— Strange,  and  I  trnst  unjust  suspi- 
cions have  arisen  concerning  you.  It  is  whispered 
that  you  are  not  what  you  appear ;  that  secret  and 
traitorous  designs  have  led  you  amongst  us.  To- 
morrow's dawn  will  bring  the  proof  to  light.  But, 
should  you  have  anything  to  fear,  fly  instantly— 
not  a  moment  must  be  lost.  Descend  by  the  small 
staircase ;  the  inclosed  is  a  passe-partout  to  open  the 
gate,  outside  which  Pedro  will  wait  you  with  your 
horses,  and  guide  you  on  your  way,  till  you  no 
longer  require  him.  Alas !  I  betray  my  beloved 
parent's  confidence,  to  save  you  from  a  certain  and 
ignominious  death.  Be  generous,  then,  and  bury 
all  that  you  have  seen  and  heard  within  these  walls 
in  oblivion,  or  eternal  remorse  and  misery  must  be 
mine. — Inez." 

"  Generous,  noble-minded  girl !"  enthusiastical- 
ly exclaimed  Alphonse,  as  he  paced  the  room  with 
agitated  steps.  "  Scarcely  do  I  regret  this  hour 
of  peril,  since  it  has  taught  roe  to  know  thee !" 

( '  For  Heaven's  sake,  Alphonse,  no  heroics  now !" 
cried  De  Lucenay,  who,  not  being  in  love,  esti- 
mated the  value  of  time  much  more  rationally  than 
his  friend.  "  Scribble  off  an  answer— explain  that 
we  are  not  spies— while  I  prepare  for  our  depart- 
ure. Be  quick! — five  minutes  are  enough  for 
me." 

Alphonse  followed  his  friend's  advice,  and,  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time,  penned  off  a  tolera- 
bly long  epistle,  explaining  the  boyish  frolic  into 
which  they  had  been  led  by  getting  possession  of 
the  despatches  of  an  imprisoned  English  aide-de- 
camp, and  the  reports  of  her  beauty  ;  filled  up  with 
protestations  of  eternal  gratitude  and  remembrance, 
and  renewing  all  the  vows  and  declarations  of  the 
evening — the  precipitancy  of  which  he  excused 
by  the  unfortunate  circumstances  under  which  he 
was  placed,  and  the  impossibility  of  bidding  her 
adieu,  without  convincing  her  of  the  sentiments 
which  filled  his  heart  then  and  forever.  The  letter 
concluded  by  intreating  her  carefully  to  preserve 
the  signet-ring  which  it  contained ;  and  that  should 
she  at  any  future  time  be  in  any  danger  or  distress, 
she  had  only  to  present  or  send  it,  and  there  was 
nothing,  within  their  power,  himself  or  his  friends 
would  not  do  for  her.  Having  signed  their  real 
names  and  titles,  and  despatched  the  bUlet-dovx  in 
the  same  manner  as  its  predecessor,  the  young  men 
waited  till  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Dona 
Inez  open  it ;  and  then,  waving  their  handkerchiefs 
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hi  sign  of  adieu,  Alphonse,  with  a  swelling  heart, 
followed  his  friend  down  stairs.  All  happened  as 
the  young  girl  had  promised,  and  in  a  tew  mo- 
ments they  were  in  the  open  air  and  in  freedom. 

11  Seftores,"  said  Pedro,  as  they  mounted  their 
horses,  "  the  Senorita  thinks  you  had  better  not 
return  to  your  quarters,  for  Don  Alvar  is  such  a 
devil  when  his  jealous  blood  is  up,  that  he  might 
pursue  you  with  a  troop  of  assassins,  and  murder 
you  on  the  road.  She  desired  me  to  conduct  you 
to  S— ,  whence  you  may  easily  take  the  cross- 
roads in  any  direction  you  please." 

"The  Senorita  is  a  pearl  of  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion :  do  whatever  she  desired  you,9'  said  Al- 
phnnse. 

Pedro  made  no  answer ;  but  seemingly  as  much 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  speed  as  the  young 
men  themselves,  put  the  spurs  to  his  horse ;  and  in 
a  moment  they  were  crossing  the  country  at  a 
speed  which  bid  fair  to  distance  any  pursuers  who 
were  not  gifted  with  wings  as  well  as  feet ;  nor  did 
they  slacken  rein  till  the  dawn  of  day  showed 
them,  to  their  great  joy,  that  they  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  pursuit,  and  in  a  part  of  the  country  with 
which  they  were  sufficiently  well  acquainted  to  en- 
able them  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  Pedro — a 
discovery  which  they  lost  no  time  in  taking  advan- 
tage of,  by  dismissing  the  thenceforth  inconvenient 
puirfe,  with  such  substantial  marks  of  their  grati- 
tude as  more  than  compensated  him  for  the  loss  of 
his  night's  rest.  A  few  more  hours  saw  them 
wifely  returned  to  the  French  camp,  without  hav- 
ing suffered  any  greater  penalty  for  the  indulgence 
of  their  curiosity  than  a  night's  hard  riding,  to  the 
bo  small  discomfiture  of  the  friendly  circle  of  fr ires 
farm**,  whose  prophecies  of  evil  on  the  subject 

had  been,  if  not  loud,  deep  and  numerous. 

•  •  *  •  • 

It  was  on  a  somewhat  chilly  evening,  towards 
the  beginning  of  winter,  that  Alphonse  was  writing 
a  letter  in  his  tent ;  while  De  Lucenay,  who,  when 
there  were  no  ladies  in  question,  could  never  be 
very  long  absent  from  his  rylades,  was  pacing  up 
and  down,  savoring  the  ineffable  .delights  of  a  long 
rhiboufwi,  when  the  orderly  suddenly  entered,  and 
laid  a  letter  on  the  table,  saying  that  the  bearer 
waited  the  answer.  Desiring  him  to  attend  his 
orders  outside,  Alphonse  broke  open  the  envelope. 

"What  the  devil  have  you  got  there,  Al- 
phonse V  exclaimed  De  Lucenay,  stopping  in  the 
midst  of  his  perambulations,  as  he  perceived  the 
agitated  countenance  and  tremulous  eagerness  with 
which  his  friend  perused  the  contents  of  the  letter. 
"  It  must  be  a  powerful  stimulant,  indeed,  which 
can  make  you  look  so  much  more  like  yourself  than 
you  have  done  for  these  last  five  months.  You 
have  not  been  so  much  excited  since  that  mysteri- 
ous blank  letter  you  received,  with  its  twin  sprigs 
of  forget-me-not  and  myrtle.  I  began  to  fear  I 
should  have  that  unlucky  expedition  of  ours  on  my 
conscience  for  the  rest  of  my  days.  You  have 
never  been  the  same  being  since." 

"There — jud^e  for  yourself!"  exclaimed  Al- 
phonse, flinging  him  the  note  after  he  had  hurri- 
edly pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and  rushed  out  of  the 
tent. 

It  was  with  scarcely  less  surprise  and  emotion 
that  De  Lucenay  glanced  over  the  following 
lines : — 

"  If  honor  and  gratitude  have  any  claims  upon 
jour  hearts,  now  is  the  moment  to  redeem  the 
pledge  they  gave.  Danger  and  misfortune  have 
&Uen  upon  us,  and  I  claim  the  promise  that,  un- 


asked, yon  made;  the  holy  Virgin  pTant  that  it 
may  be  as  fresh  in  your  memory  as  it  is  in  mine. 
I  await  your  answer. — Inez."  The  signet  was 
inclosed.  Scarcely  had  De  Lucenay  read  its  con- 
tents when  his  friend  reentered,  leading  in  a  trem- 
bling sister  of  charity,  beneath  whose  projecting 
hood  Ernest  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the 
beautiful  features  of  Dona  Inez  di  Miranda. 

"This  is  indeed  an  unlooked-for  happiness!" 
passionately  exclaimed  Alphonse,  while  he  placed 
the  agitated  and  almost  tainting  girl  on  a  seat. 
"  Since  that  memorable  night  of  mingled  joy  and 
despair,  I  thought  not  that  such  rapture  awaited 
me  again  on  earth." 

••  Oh,  talk  not  of  joy,  of  happiness!"  imploring- 
ly exclaimed  the  young  girl.  "  I  have  come  to 
you  on  a  mission  of  life  or  death.  My  father — my 
dear,  my  beloved  father — is  a  prisoner,  and  con- 
demned to  be  shot.  Oh,  save  him  !  save  him  !" 
she  cried  wildly,  falling  on  her  knees. — "  If  you 
have  hearts,  if  you  are  human— save  him!  and 
God  will  reward  you*  for  it ;  and  I  shall  live  but  to 
bless  your  names  every  hour  of  my  existence." 
Exhausted  by  her  emotion,  she  would  have  fallen 
on  the  ground,  had  not  Alphonse  caught  her  and 
raised  her  in  his  arms. 

"Calm  yourself,  calm  yourself,  sweet  child!" 
he  whispered,  soothingly :  "  our  lives,  our  blood  is 
at  your  service ;  there  is  nothing  on  earth  which 
my  friend  and  I  would  not  do  for  you." 

A  declaration  which  De  Lucenay  confirmed  with 
an  energetic  oath. 

Somewhat  tranquillized  by  this  assurance,  she  at 
last  recovered  sufficiently  to  explain  that  her  father 
was  at  the  head  of  a  guillera  band  which  had  been 
captured,  having  fallen  into  an  ambuscade,  whero 
they  left  more  than  half  their  number  dead  on  the 
field.  Some  peasants  had  brought  the  news  to  the 
chateau,  with  the  additional  information  that  they 
were  all  to  be  shot  within  two  days. 

"  In  my  despair,"  continued  the  young  girl,  "  I 
thought  of  you  ;  and,  ordering  the  fleetest  horses  in 
the  stable  to  be  saddled,  set  off  with  two  servants, 
determined  to  throw  myself  on  your  pity ;  and  if 
that  should  fail  me,  to  fling  myself  on  the  mercy 
of  Heaven,  and  lastly  to  die  with  him,  if  I  could  not 
rescue  him.  But  you  will  save  him!  will  you 
not?"  she  sobbed  with  clasped  hands — and  a  look 
so  beseeching  and  so  sorrowful,  that  the  tears 
rushed  involuntarily  into  their  eyes. 

"  Save  him !  oh  yes,  at  all  costs,  at  all  hazards ! 
were  it  at  the  risk  of  our  heads!  But  where  is 
he  ?  where  was  he  taken  ?  where  conveyed  to  V 

*•  They  were  taken  to  the  quarters  of  the  gen- 
eral-in-chief  in  command,  and  it  was  he  himself 
who  signed  their  condemnation." 

"  My  father!"  said  De  Lucenay,  in  a  tone  of 
surprise. 

"  Ernest !"  exclaimed  his  friend, "  they  must  be 
those  prisoners  who  were  brought  in  this  morning, 
while  we  were  out  foraging." 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt,  you  are  right,"  replied 
De  Lucenay,  his  countenance  lighting  up  with 
pleasure.  "Oh,  then,  all  is  well !  I  will  go  in- 
stantly to  my  father ;  tell  him  we  owe  our  lives  to 
you — and  that  will  be  quite  sufficient.  Have  no 
fear — he  is  saved  !" 

"  He  is  saved !    He  is  saved !"  shrieked  DoK? 
Inez.      "  Oh,  may  Heaven  bless  you  for  those 
words !"  and  with  a  sigh — a  gasp— she  fell  sense 
less  on  the  ground. 

*'  Poor  girl !"  said  De  Lucenay,  pityingly,  "  sh, 
has  suffered  indeed.    Alphonse,  I  leave  you  to  re. 
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auscitate  her,  while  I  harry  off  to  the  general. 
There  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  As  soon  as  the 
grand  affair  is  settled,  I  will  make  my  father  send 
for  her.  She  will  be  better  taken  care  of  there ; 
and  besides,  you  know,  it  would  not  be  convenabk 
for  her  to  remain  here  ;  and  we  must  be  generous 
as  well  as  honorable.1  * 

"Oh,  certainly— certainly  !  It  is  well  you  think 
for  me ;  for  I  am  so  confused  that  I  remember 
nothing,"  exclaimed  Alphonse,  as  De  Lacenay 
hurried  away. 

It  was  not  quite  so  easy  a  task,  however,  as  be 
had  imagined,  to  bring  the  young  girl  to  life  again. 
The  terror  and  distress  she  had  undergone  had 
done  their  worst ;  and  the  necessity  for  exertion 
past,  the  overstrung  nerves  gave  way  beneath  the 
unwonted  tension.  One  fainting-fit  succeeded  to 
another ;  till  at  last  Alphonse  began  to  be  seriously 
alarmed.  Fortunately,  however,  joy  does  not 
kill ;  and  after  a  short  while,  Dona  Inez  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  listen  with  a  little  more 
attention  to  the  protestations,  vows,  and  oaths, 
which,  for  the  last  half  hour,  the  young  French- 
man had  been  very  uselessly  wasting  on  Tier  insen- 
sible ears. 

"And  so,  then,  yon  did  remember  me,  it 
seems !"  said  Dona  Inez,  after  a  moment's  silence 
— while  she  rested  her  head  on  one  hand,  and 
abandoned  the  other  to  the  passionate  kisses  of  her 
lover. 

11  Remember  you  !  What  a  word !  When  I 
can  cease  to  remember  that  the  sun  shines,  that  I 
exist — then,  perhaps,  I  may  forget  you ;  but  not 
till  then.  Not  an  hour  of  my  life,  but  I  thought 
of  you ;  at  night  I  dreamed  of  you,  in  the  day  I 
dreamed  of  you ;  amidst  the  confusion  of  the  bi- 
vouac, in  the  excitement  of  battle,  in  the  thunder 
of  the  artillery,  amidst  the  dead  and  the  dying, 
your  image  rose  before  me.  I  had  but  one  thought ; 
— should  I  fall — how  to  convey  to  you  the  knowl- 
edge that  I  had  died  loving  yon — that  that  sprig  of 
forget-me-not,  that  lock  of  dark  hair,  so  often  be- 
dewed by  my  kisses,  had  rested  on  ray  heart  to  the 
last  moment  that  it  beat!"  And  Alphonse  drew 
out  a  medallion. 

Dona  Inez  snatched  it  ont  of  his  hand,  and  cov- 
ered it  with  kisses.  "  Blessed  be  the  holy  Virgin ! 
I  have  not  prayed  to  her  in  vain.  I,  too,  have 
thought  of  you,  Alphonse ;  I,  too,  have  dreamed 
of  you  by  day,  and  lain  awake  by  night  to  dream 
of  you  again.  How  have  I  supplicated  all  the 
saints  in  heaven  to  preserve  you,  to  watch  over 
you !  For  I,  too,  love  you,  Alphonse ;  deeply — 
passionately — devotedly — as  a  Spaniard  loves — 
once,  and  forever!" 

"  Mes  amis,  I  regret  to  part  you,"  said  De  Luce- 
nay,  who  reentered  the  tent  a  few  moments  after ; 
(i  but  the  Conde  is  pardoned — all  is  right,  and 
you  will  meet  to-morrow;  so  let  that  console 
you!" 

"OH,  you  were  destined  to  be  my  good  an- 
gels!" cried  Dona  Inez,  enthusiastically,  as  she 
drew  the  white  hood  over  her  head,  and  left  the 
tent  with  the  two  friends. 


Less  enviable  were  the  Conde's  feelings,  when 
at  noon,  on  the  following  morning,  an  order  from 
the  genera]  summoned  him  to  his  tent,  to  receive, 
as  he  supposed,  sentence  of  death.  Great,  there- 
fore, was  his  surprise,  when  he  was  ushered  into 
the  presence  of  three  officers,  in  two  of  whom  he 
instantly  recognized  bis  former  suspicious  guests ; 


while  the  third,  a  tall  dignified-looking  man,  ad- 
vanced towards  him,  and  in  the  most  courteous 
manner  announced  to  him  his  free  pardon. 

As  the  Conde  poured  forth  his  thanks,  the  gen- 
eral interrupted  him  by  saying,  that,  however 
happy  he  was  at  having  it  in  his  power  to  remit 
his  sentence,  it  was  not  to  him  that  the  merit  was 
due. 

"  To  whom,  then?"  exclaimed  the  Conde  in  a 
tone  of  surprise. 

"  To  one  most  near  and  dear  to  you,"  replied 
the  general. 

"Who?  who?" 

"  You  shall  see."  And  the  general  made  a 
sign  to  Ernest,  who  slipped  out  of  the  room, 
and  in  a  few  moments  returned,  leading  in  Dona 
Inez. 

"  And  it  is  to  thee,  then,  my  own  InesiHa,  my 
darling,  my  beloved  child,"  passionately  cried  the 
Conde,  as  she  rushed  into  his  arms," and  hid  her 
face  upon  his  breast,  "  that  I  owe  my  life!"  To 
describe  the  joy,  the  intense  and  tumultuous  de- 
light of  that  moment,  were  beyond  the  power  of 
words.  Even  the  stern,  inflexible  commander 
turned  to  hide  an  emotion  he  would  have  blushed 
to  betray. 

After  waiting  till  the  first  ebullition  of  their  joy 
had  subsided,  General  De  Lucenay  walked  up  to 
the  Conde,  and  shaking  him  cordially  by  the  hand, 
congratulated  him  on  possessing  a  daughter  whose 
courage  and  filial  devotion  were  even  more  worthy 
of  admiration,  more  rare,  than  her  far-famed  beau- 
ty; "  and  which,"  he  added,  "  even  I,  who  have 
been  in  all  countries,  have  never  seen  surpassed." 

"  Though  not  my  own  child,  she  has  indeed 
been  a  blessing  and  a  treasure  to  me,"  said  the 
Conde ;  "  every  year  of  her  life  has  she  repaid  to 
me  a  thousand-fold,  the  love  and  affection  which  I 
have  lavished  on  her ;  and  now" 

"  Not  your  child !"  exclaimed  De  Lucenay  and 
Alphonse  in  a  breath. 

"  No,  not  my  child,"  replied  the  Conde.  "  The 
story  is  a  long  one,  but  with  my  generous  preserv- 
ers 1  can  have  no  secrets.  Just  seventeen  veais 
ago,  I  was  returning  from  a  visit,  by  the  banks  of 
the  Guadiana,  with  only  two  attendants,  when  I 
heard  a  faint  cry  from  amongst  the  rushes  on  the 
water's  edge;  dismounting  from  our  horses,  we 
forced  our  way  through  the  briars  to  the  spot 
whence  the  sound  proceeded.  To  onr  great  sur- 
prise, we  discovered  there  a  little  infant,  which 
had  evidently  been  carried  down  the  stream,  and 
its  dress  having  got  entangled  amongst  the  thorns, 
had  prevented  its  being  swept  further  on.  Our 
providential  arrival  saved  its  life ;  for  it  was  draw- 
ing towards  the  close  of  evening,  and  the  little 
creature,  already  half  dead  with  cold  and  exposure, 
must  inevitably  have  perished  in  the  course  of  the 
night.  In  one  word,  we  carried  it  to  my  chateau, 
where  it  grew  up  to  be  the  beautiful  girl  you  see- 
the sole  comfort  and  happiness  of  my  life." 

"  But  her  parents,  did  you  never  discover  any- 
thing about  them — who  or  what  they  were—the 
motive  of  so  strange  an  abandonment?"  exclaimed 
General  de  Lucenay  in  an  agitated  voice.  "  Was 
there  no  clue  by  which  to  trace  them?" 

"  No,  I  made  all  inquiries  but  in  vain.  Besides, 
it  was  many  miles  from  any  habitation  that  we 
found  her.  I  sent  the  following  day,  and  made 
many  inquiries  in  the  neighborhood ;  but  no  one 
could  give  us  any  information  on  the  subject ;  so, 
after  an  interval  of  months,  I  gave  the  point  up 
as  hopeless.    One  thing  only  is  certain,  that  they 
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i  not  inferiors ;  the  fineness  ofher  dress,  and  a  lit- 
tle relic  encased  in  gold  and  precious  stones,  that  she 
wore  round  her  neck,  were  sufficient  proofs  of  that." 

"  This  is,  indeed,  most  singular !"  cried  the  gen- 
eral. "  And  do  you  recollect  the  precise  date  of 
this  occurrence?" 

"  Recollect  a  day  which  for  many  years  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  celebrating  as  the  brightest  of 
my  life !  Assuredly— it  was  the  14th  of  May — and 
well  do  I  remember  it." 

"  The  14th  of  May !  it  must  be,  it  is,  my  long- 
lost,  my  long-mourned  daughter ! "  cried  the  general. 

**  Tour  daughter!"  exclaimed  all  around,  in  the 
greatest  astonishment. 

"Yea,  my  daughter,"  repeated  the  general. 
"  You  shall  hear  all:  but  first—the  relic,  the  relic ! 
where  is  it?  let  me  see  it.  That  would  be  the 
convincing  proof  indeed." 

"  It  is  easy  to  satisfy  you,"  replied  Inez,  "  for 
it  never  leaves  me;"  and,  taking  a  small  chain, 
she  handed  him  a  little  filagree  gold  case  that  she 
wore  in  her  bosom. 

" The  same!  the  same!  these  are  my  wife's 
initials  on  it.  This  is  indeed  a  wonderful  dispen- 
sation of  Providence,  to  find  a  daughter  after  hav- 
ing so  long  mourned  her  as  lost ;  and  to  find  her  all 
my  heart  could  have  wished,  more  than  my  most 
ambitious  prayers  could  have  asked !  Oh,  this  is 
too  much  happiness!  Alas!"  he  continued  in  a 
tone  of  deep  feeling,  while  he  drew  the  astonished 
and  stupefied  girl  towards  him,  and,  parting  the 
dark  locks  on  her  brow,  imprinted  a  paternal  kiss 
upon  her  forehead;  "  would  that  my  poor  Dolores 
had  lived  to  see  this  hour!  how  would  it  have 
repaid  the  years  of  sorrow  and  mourning  your  loss 
occasioned  her  ?' ' 

"But  how !  what  is  this?  it  is  most  extraordi- 
nary?" exclaimed  the  Conde.  who  had  waited  in 
speechless  surprise  the  d&noument  of  this  unex- 
pected scene. 

The  general  explained.  His  wife  had  been  a 
Spanish  lady  of  high  birth.  Returning  to  France 
from  a  visit  to  her  relations,  they  had  stopped  to 
change  horses  at  a  little  posada  on  the  banks  of  the 
Guaaona;  their  little  daughter,  a  child  of  eight 
months  old,  had  sprang  out  of  its  nurse's  arms  into 
the  river.  Every  effort  to  recover  the  child  was 
fruitless ;  it  sank  and  disappeared.  They  returned 
to  Franco,  and,  after  a  few  years,  his  wife  died. 
"  You  may  judge,  then,  of  my  feelings  on  hearing 
your  story,  Senor  Conde,"  concluded  the  general ; 
44  the  name  of  the  river  and  the  date  first  roused  my 
suspicions,  which  the  result  has  so  fully  confirmed." 


"  My  child,  my  child !  and  must  I  then  lose 
thee !"  cried  the  Conde,  clasping  the  young  girl  in 
his  arms  in  an  agony  of  grief. 

*  *  Never ! ' '  passionately  exclaimed  Inez.  *  *  Tuya 
A  la  trida  a  la  muerta!" 

"  Not  so,  Seflor  Conde  ;  the  man  who  has  treated 
her  so  nobly  has  the  best  right  to  her,"  said  the 
general.  "  I  will  never  take  her  from  you ;  an 
occasional  visit  is  all  I  shall  ask." 

"  But  if  you  will  not  take  her,  I  know  who  would, 
most  willingly,"  said  Ernest,  stepping  forward. 
"  But  first,  my  little  sister,  let  me  congratulate  you 
upon  dropping  from  the  clouds  upon  such  a  good- 
natured,  good-for-nothing,  excellent  fellow  of  a 
brother,  as  myself.  Ana  now,  gentlemen,  I  have 
a  boon  to  ask — where  there  is  so  much  joy,  why 
not  make  all  happy  at  once  ?  There  is  an  unfortu- 
nate friend  of  mine,  who,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
has  been  all  but  expiring  for  that  fair  damsel  these 
last  five  months;  and  if  for  once  our  sweet  Inez 
would  dismiss  all  feminine  disguise,  and  confess 
the  truth,  I  suspect  she  would  plead  guilty  to  the 
same  sin.  Come,  come,  I  will  spare  you,"  he 
added,  as  the  rich  blood  mantled  over  Dofia  Inez's 
cheek — "  that  tell-tale  blush  is  a  sufficient  answer. 
Then,  why  not  make  them  happy?"  he  added, 
more  seriously;  "the  Marquis  de  LaTourd'Au- 
vergne,  the  heir  of  an  ancient  line,  and  a  noble  for- 
tune, is  in  every  respect  a  suitable  alliance  for  either 
the  Conde  de  Miranda,  or  General  De  Lucenay. 
Besides  which,  he  is  a  very  presentable  young  fel- 
low, as  you  see,  not  to  speak  of  the  trine  of  their 
being  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  each  other 
already." 

"  What  say  you,  my  child?— Bah !  is  it  indeed 
so?"  exclaimed  the  Conde,  as  Inez  stood  motion- 
less, her  dark  eves  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  the 
flush  growing  deeper  and  deeper  on  her  cheek 
every  minute-— while  Alphonse,  springing  forward, 
declared  that  he  would  think  such  happiness  too 
dearly  purchased  with  his  life. 

"  No,  no— no  dying,  if  you  please.  A  ghostly 
mate  would  be  no  very  pleasant  bridegroom  for  a 
young  lady.  What  say  you,  general?  shall  we 
consent?" 

"With  all  my  heart." 

"  Hurrah !  rive  lajoie  !  "  cried  Ernest,  tossing 
his  cap  into  the  air. 

"  Oh,  this  is  too  much  bliss!"  murmured  Inez 
almost  inaudibly. 

"  No  dearest !  may  you  be  as  happy  through  life 
as  you  have  rendered  me,"  said  the  Conde,  folding 
her  in  his  arms. 


The  Sailor  Prince. — As  Britannia  happens  to 
role  the  waves,  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should 
have  a  somebody  who  is  superior  to  the  waves,  for 
the  office  of  ruling  Britannia.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know,  that  not  only  is  her  majesty  a  capital  sailor- 
ess,  bat  her  son,  the  little  Duke  of  Cornwall,  is 
every  inch— that  is,  every  one  of  his  98  inches  of 
height — a  sailor.  The  young  scion  of  royalty, 
during  the  recent  cruise,  skipped  about  the  deck  as 
jollify  as  the  skipper  himself,  and  ordered  extra 
allowances  of  grog  to. the  men,  with  the  true  spirit 
of  British  seamanship.  Her  majesty  had  evidently 
no  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  little  tar— or 
tartlet — would  enter  into  his  new  profession,  for, 
in  rigging  him  oat  for  the  voyage,  she  had  only 
provided  him  with  one  pair  of  white  trousers  and 
one  white  waistcoat.  These,  of  course,  were  very 
toon  soiled  by  the  activity  of  the  royal  reefer,  and 
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it  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  get  them  washed 
by  one  of  the  crew,  between  the  Prince's  bedtime 
and  the  hour  of  mustering  all  hands  on  deck  the 
next  morning. 

It  is  said  that  his  royal  highness  has  already 
adopted  some  of  the  phraseology  peculiar  to  the 
naval  service,  and  has  once  or  twice  expressed  a 
desire  to  have  his  little  timbers  shivered.  He  is 
frequently  engaged  in  practising  the  hornpipe  so 
completely  identified  with  the  naval  service  of  his 
country,  and  he  already  knows  the  name  of  every 
rope,  spar,  and  brace  that  is  required  in  a  vessel. 
He  sings  none  but  naval  songs,  and  his  execution 
of— 

"  We  tars  have  a  maxim," 
is  considered  by  all  who  have  beard  it,  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  pieces  of  nautical  vocalization  in  the 
English  language. — Punch. 
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Prom  the  United  Serrlce  Journal. 

SELLING   OUT. 

A  SKETCH  FROM  MILITARY  LIFE. 

"  Oh,  now  forever 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind,  farewell  content ! 
Farewell  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  wars 
That  make  ambition  virtue !    Oh.  farewell ! 
Farewell  the  neighing  steed  and  the  shrill  trump, 
The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife, 
The  royal  banner— and  all  quality, 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war.'1 

Deep  winter  in  London — miserable  time  for  the 
poor !  The  rich  have  left  the  eity — houses  are 
shut  up — the  streets  present  a  dull  array  of  closed 
shutters' — the  shops  glitter  with  twelfth  cakes, 
citron,  and  gilded  sweetmeats ;  they  only  tantalize 
the  hungry,  to  whom  a  bit  of  dry  bread  would  be 
even  more  acceptable.  How  dull  the  parks  are ! 
It  is  a  black  frost ;  the  street-sweepers  stand  shiv- 
ering, looking  imploringly  at  the  foot-passengers, 
who  step  across  fearlessly  ;  there  are  no  carriages 
to  stop  their  way,  only  a  few  wretched,  crawling, 
empty  omnibuses,  it  does  not  rain,  but  your 
clothes  feel  damp.  There  is  a  lady  coming  down 
Constitution  Hill,  leading  two  little  boys  ;  she  has 
been  to  meet  them  at  Hatchett's ;  they  have  come 
from  school  for  the  holidays  by  one  of  the  coaches ; 
they  are  very  merry.  See,  the  elder  one  points 
out  the  nursery  windows  of  the  palace  to  his 
brother.  A  nurse  stands  at  one,  with  a  little  prin- 
cess in  her  arms ;  another  nurse  exhibits  a  toy,  and 
the  baby  scion  of  a  royal  race  laughs  and  seems  to 
shout  with  glee  as  she  extends  her  hands  and  tries 
to  seize  it.  The  little  boys  laugh  too,  and  enjoy 
the  scene ;  they  would  fain  stay  and  see  the  queen 
depart  for  Windsor.  Carriages,  with  impatient 
horses,  stand  waiting  in  the  quadrangle  ;  a  party 
of  light  dragoons  are  dashing  down  the  park  ;  a 
crowd  is  gathering,  and  the  sentries  drive  them 
back  from  the  iron  railings  ;  thereupon  some  of  the 
people  grumble,  and  ask  if  the  railings  are  "  made 
of  gingerbread,"  and  sharp  words  rise  between  the 
guards  and  the  mob ;  the  little  boys  still  hang  back, 
and  laugh  aloud  at  the  commencement  of  an  Irish 
dispute. 

**  Your  're  no  gentleman,  sir,"  says  a  bricklayer 
to  a  better  dressed  man,  with  a  mis-shapen  hat  put 
jauntily  on. 

"Arrah,  did  I  say  I  was,  now  V  says  the  man 
with  the  jaunty  air,  and  maintains  his  post  in  front 
of  the  bricklayer. 

The  lady  hurries  the  little  boys  away  ;  it  is  bit- 
terly cold,  her  veil  clings  to  her  face,  tears  are 
gathering  in  her  eyes  ;  for  a  moment  she  compares 
the  difference  between  the  little  princess  ana  her 
boys:  like  a  true  woman,  her  thoughts  are  for 
others  not  for  herself.  She  envies  not  the  Queen 
of  England  her  pomp,  her  glory,  her  comforts. 
Onward  she  passes,  rapidly  and  sadly.  She  looks 
no  more  up  at  the  palace  windows ;  she  is  in  deep 
thought ;  her  children  chatter  and  laugh  with  each 
other,  but  she  heeds  them  not.  What  sends  those 
tears  down  her  faded  face  ?  What  makes  her  step 
so  hurried  !  Anxiety — suspense  ;  she  is  an  officer's 
wife.  Ah  !  when  will  she  cease  to  be  anxious — 
when  will  her  mind  be  at  rest?  Never,  till  her 
husband  leaves  the  service  that  has  made  him  so 
poor  a  return  for  the  work  he  has  given  it,  or  till 
she  lies  in  her  quiet  grave !  But  the  children  are 
glad ;  they  are  released  from  school  for  the  holi- 
days, they  have  a  whole  month  of  liberty  before 
them ;    they  anticipate  groat  delight  in  meeting 


their  father  and  their  little  sister ;  they  have  been 
saving  their  pocket-money  for  "  a  purpose,"  as 
they  told  their  inquisitive  school-fellows,  to  buy  a 
Christmas  gift  for  little  Kate. 

At  last  they  reach  the  lodging  of  their  parents ; 
the  mother  wipes  away  her  tears.  Their  father  is 
at  home  waiting  for  them  ;  the  vicissitudes  of  cli- 
mate have  had  sad  effects  upon  him,  and  the  day  is 
so  damp  that  he  dares  not  venture  out  for  fear  of 
increasing  his  cough.  *  *  Evening  comes  ;  the 
light  of  day  is  shut  out,  the  curtains  are  drawn,  so 
to  speak,  upon  the  cold,  hard  world ;  the  fire  is 
stirred,  the  mother  takes  out  her  work,  the  little 
sister  has  romped  till  she  is  wearied  out  and  falls 
asleep  with  her  head  upon  her  father's  knee,  while 
her  tiny  hand  retains  a  patient  kitten  in  its  little 
grasp,  and  the  old  soldier  smiles  at  the  recital  his 
boys  give  of  their  journey  from  school,  and  the  de- 
scription of  their  frolics  there  during  the  "  half 
year." 

Midnight ! — the  mother's  fingers  are  still  busy- 
stitch — stitch — stitch.  Would  that  Hood  conld 
have  seen  her  before  he  "  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall,"  and  died !  Would  that  Dickens  would  take 
an  officer's  wife  for  his  next  heroine ;  he  little 
knows  or  recks  of  what  she  goes  through  of  toil, 
anxiety,  peril,  and  privation  ! 

Captain  Travers  muses,  then  talks) — pauses- 
muses  again.  He  consults  what  are  the  best  steps 
to  take  in  his  present  circumstances.  After  twenty- 
eight  years'  service  he  is  about  to  reembark  for  a 
foreign  country.  How  is  this  ?  The  regiment  to 
which  he  belongs  is  already  in  its  eleventh  year  of 
service ;  he  has  done  nine  years'  hard  duty  with  it 
in  a  colony,  where  great  endurance  is  required,  and 
where  little  credit  is  gained ;  where  months  are 
passed  under  canvass,  where  the  expenses  are 
heavy,  and  where  the  privations  and  discomforts 
are  beyond  description.  They  must  be  felt  to  be 
understood.  How  is  this?  There  has  been  a 
"  big  talk"  in  parliament  about  the  relief  of  regi- 
ments "  after  ten  years'  foreign  service."  How  is 
it,  then,  that  Captain  Travers  may  have  to  make  up 
a  period  of  twenty  years'  banishment  ?  Nay,  he 
must  do  so,  unless  he  has  interest  to  obtain  some 
appointment  at  home,  or  means  to  pay  his  passage 
to  England  and  back  again,  and  then  his  case  will 
be  hard  enough. 

The  company  to  which  he  has  been  lately  pro- 
moted belongs  unfortunately  to  the  reserve  battalion 
of  his  regiment ;  that  regiment  with  which  be  em- 
barked as  a  subaltern  nearly  eleven  years  ago.  He 
must  now  either  join  that  battalion,  sell  out,  or 
retire,  for  he  is  "  a  soldier  of  fortune."  Most  of 
those  who  sailed  with  him  so  long  ago — many, 
many  junior  to  him  in  age  and  service— will  return 
home,  but  his  company  is  abroad ;  not  a  soldier, 
however,  is  in  it  who  embarked  when  he  did.  Oh, 
no !  the  men  have  been  permitted  to  exchange  or 
obtain  their  discharges ;  the  usual  cry  for  "  the 
people !  the  people  !"  has  "  set  the  members  on 
their  legs  in  the  house,"  and  consideration  has 
been  claimed  in  favor  of  regiments  of  more  than 
ten  years'  service.  Those  in  the  ranks  may  thank 
parliament— officers  do  not  reap  the  same  benefit ; 
at  least,  officers  in  regiments  with  two  battalions. 

Well,  husband  and  wife  are  uncertain  what  to 
do  for  the  best.  Let  ns  see  the  result  of  their 
consultations.  I  have  said  that  Captain  Travers 
embarked  in  18 — ,  with  his  regiment,  being  at  the 
time  a  subaltern  of  some  twenty  years'  service. 
His  promotion  to  a  company  took  place  in  England, 
whither  he  had  gone  on  leave  for  the  benefit  of  hi* 
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health.  The  consequence  of  this  promotion,  al- 
though in  his  own  regiment,  was  that  he  must  now 
return  to  a  colony  some  thousands  of  miles  distant, 
to  remain  nine  or  ten  years  longer.  Alas !  he  had 
calculated,  after  what  had  been  brought  forward  so 
strenuously  in  parliament,  on  being  at  home  when 
his  boys  required  care,  attention,  and  economy  in 
their  education.  Par  parent hise,  "  Who  cares 
whether  a  man  be  married  or  not  in  the  army?" 
ask  some.  "  What  a  bore  these  married  men  with 
large  families  are !"  say  others.  Depend  upon  it, 
the  character  of  the  British  army  would  not  be 
what  it  is,  if  it  were  placed  beyond  the  influence 
of  female  society  and  example.  In  the  deep  jungles 
of  India,  in  the  bush  of  New  South  Wales,  in  the 
bitter  snow-bound  homes  and  clearings  of  America, 
in  the  solitary  outposts,  or  in  camp,  on  the  barren 
plains  of  Southern  Africa,  how  many  resources  are 
open  to  married  men,  and  young  officers  admitted 
to  their  social  circles.  Nay,  I  appeal  to  the  most 
selfish  members  of  the  military  community,  and 
ask  them,  if  they  have  not  often  gladly  availed 
themselves,  after  a  weary  march,  of  the  cheerful 
and  ready  kindness  of  woman  in  anticipating  their 
wants,  and  thinkings/or  them  of  those  innumerable 
trifles  which  make  up  the  sum  of  human  comfort. 

But,  oh,  self!  self!  how  we  pass  over  the 
amenities  of  life  so  often  met  with,  and  how  we 
dwell  on  the  inconveniences,  originating  perhaps  in 
ourselves,  and  frequently  in  our  imagination  ! 

But  I  digress.  What  have  the  Traverses  de- 
cided on !  She,  poor  thing,  has  gone  patiently  on 
with  her  work,  listening  to  his  arguments  for  and 
against  remaining  in  the  service. 

*•  If  I  die,  Catherine/1  said  the  care-worn  sol- 
dier,  "  you  will  have  but  a  sorry  pension,  and  that 
only  for  your  life." 

Catherine  Travers'  tears  fell  fast  over  her  homely 
work. 

"  Now,  if  I  sell  my  commission,  we  can  go  and 
live  in  some  quiet  place,  where  we  can  put  the 
children  to  school.  We  will  manage  to  have  a 
good  garden,  which  will  not  only  supply  us  with 
vegetables,  but  be  a  source  of  amusement  to  us 
both.  Perhaps,  too,  I  may  Obtain  some  civil  ap- 
pointment." 

He  sat  gazing  at  the  fire,  and  mused  again. 
Again  he  went  on. 

"You  know,  Kate,  as  to  taking  the  children 
abroad,  it  never  would  do.  My  health,  too,  in  that 
uncertain  climate,  with  its  disheartening  duties, 
would  fail  me ;  I  might  die,  and  then  how  could 
you  and  those  poor  little  things  get  home  ?" 

Mrs.  Travers  stooped  for  the  reel  of  cotton  she 
bad  purposely  dropped,  and  as  she  did  so,  she 
brushed  away  the  tears  that  would  flow  in  spite  of 
all  her  efforts. 

But  I  need  not  detail  all  Captain  Travers  said. 
Many  an  old  soldier  who  does  me  the  honor  to  read 
these  pages  will  call  to  mind  similar  scenes  in  his 
own  life,  or  in  that  of  some  friend.  Many  an  officer's 
wife,  who  has  followed  her  husband!  to  distant 
lands,  or  struggled  with  him  in  poverty  and  obscu- 
rity at  home,  will  recognize  something  of  her  own 
history,  her  own  feelings,  in  the  picture  I  have 
drawn. 

In  three  months,  then,  Captain  Travers  must 
either  "  sail  or  sell.''  Some  delay  in  the  relief 
of  troops  had  occurred,  and  the  regiment,  or  rather 
the  first  battalion  of  it,  was  not  expected  till  sum-r 
mer.  Captain  Travers'  leave  extended  to  the 
period  when  it  should  disembark. 


Winter  is  over — the  trees  in  the  parks  have  put 
forth  their  young  and  tender  leaves — spring  burets 
upon  the  world  in  all  her  freshness  and  her  bloom. 
The  Traverses  are  still  in  London  ;  but  Captain 
Travers  has  made  up  his  mind  to  sell  out.  So  one 
day  he  set  forth  from  his  small  lodging  in  a  narrow 
street,  and  wended  his  way  through  Buckingham 
Gate  to  the  Horse  Guards.  Talk  of  dingy  Lon- 
don !  what  can  be  more  lovely,  more  enjoyable, 
than  St.  Jaraes'  Park  on  a  bright  spring  day! 
What  gay  equipages  roll  by  under  the  old  trees 
between  the  two  palaces !  Those  trees  associated 
with  so  many  recollections  of  royalty,  of  learning, 
of  wit,  and  gallantry.  Beautiful  women,  unscathed 
in  their  loveliness  at  this  early  period  of  the 
"  season,"  gladden  the  eye  of  loitering  passengers. 
Bright  spirits  dash  by  on  splendid  horses,  busy 
people  pause  in  admiration  of  the  pageantry  that 
passeth  them  unheedingly,  till  Time  rings  out  his 
chimes  from  the  venerable  towers  of  old  Westmin- 
ster, and  the  idlers  hurry  on. 

Before  Captain  Travers  reached  the  steps  of  the 
Duke  of  York's  Column  he  found  that  the  hour 

was  past  for  Lord 's  levee ;  the  officer  he  had 

expected  to  meet,  for  the  purpose  of  making  ar- 
rangements preparatory  to  leaving  the  regiment, 
was  not  on  the  spot,  as  he  had  anticipated ;  and,  a 
little  vexed  at  having  some  days  yet  to  ponder  over 
his  plans,  he  turned  back,  and  extended  his  walk 
up  Constitution  Hill.  Although  it  was  not  yet  the 
fashionable  hour  for  the  appearance  of  the  tlite, 
foot-passengers  were  lingering  round  the  entrance 
to  Hyde  Park  and  Piccadilly ;  they  had  been  wait- 
ing there  in  expectation  of  seeing  her  majesty  tak- 
ing her  drive.  How  bright  the  day  was!  It 
seemed  to  poor  Travers  that  it  had  an  influence  on 
all  but  him.  Misfortune  and  disappointment  had 
not  yet  made  him  sullen,  but  he  was  always  de- 
pressed. He  feared  he  should  grow  morose,  for 
he  "  would  not  be  comforted."  Even  the  poor 
sickly  woman,  with  the  baby  in  her  arms,  at  tho 
flower-stall,  looked  glad.  Poor  creature !  this  fine 
day  was  reviving  to  her  after  the  miseries  of  a 
bitter  cruel  winter!  She  must  have  rejoiced  in 
exchanging  her  traffic  in  oranges  for  the  prettier 
trade  of  violets.  Travers  contemplated  the  woman 
with  an  eye  of  interest ;  he  sympathized  with  the 
children,  who  screamed  to  be  carried  by  nurses 
who,  in  their  turn,  paid  no  attention  to  their  charges. 
He  was  glad  to  find  that  ho  was  not  rendered 
wholly  selfish  by  disappointment  and  anxiety. 
While  he  was  examining  himself  there  was  a  cry 
of  "  The  queen !  the  queen  !"  It  was  not  Vic- 
toria, but  the  queen  dowager.  Her  majesty  rode 
on  amid  the  demonstrations  of  earnest  respect  that 
always  meet  her  in  her  path.  Still  the  people 
kept  their  patient  stand,  waiting  for  their  young 
and  reigning  sovereign. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  rush  of  people  from  the 
opposite  side ;  foot-passengers  darted  across  Picca- 
dilly, regardless  of  coming  omnibuses,  stage- 
coaches, mail-carts,  post-boys,  drays,  cabs,  and 
reckless  equestrians.  Then  some  of  the  latter 
reined  in  their  horses,  and  lifted  their  hats  from 
their  heads. 

Talk  of  royal  progresses—"  The  duke's"  pro- 

Kess  from  his  own  residence  to  the  House  of 
>rds,  is  worth  all  the  processions  in  the  world, 
royal,  loyal,  or  disloyal.  Neither  pomp  nor  show 
proclaim  his  coming,  and  yet  one  is  not  sure  of 
one's  life  in  the  rush  of  the  multitude  who  follow 
in  his  wake.  Plain  uninitiated  country-people 
pause,  and  gaze,  and  wonder  what  can  cause  the 
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stir  and  hum  around  them,  till  the  cry  of  "  The 
duke!  the  duke !"  enlightens  them.  They  know 
there  is  hat  one  duke  in  the  world — nay,  nut  one 
man — who  could  cause  such  a  sensation.  The 
duke,  the  iron  duke — our  duke  !     * 

"There  goes  the  old  duke,  God  bless  him!" 
said  a  man  of  the  working  class  near  Captain 
Travers. 

"Where?  where?"  exclaimed  eager  voices; 
and  lo,  the  pale  face  of  the  aged  warrior  met  the 
gaze  of  Travers ;  who  had  last  seen  him  when 
Travers  was  a  lad — "  one  of  those  lucky  boys  who 
had  "been  just  in  time  for  Waterloo." 

Something  of  the  spirit  of  other  days  revived  in 
the  breast  of  the  climate-worn  soldier.  But  the 
nature  of  the  service  to  which  he  belonged  was 
changed  ;  and  at  this  moment  the  officer  who  was 
to  purchase  his  commission  made  his  appearance. 
On  the  one  hand  now  was  toil,  sickness,  probably 
death,  in  a  far  and  foreign  country,  but  no  glory. 
On  the  other,  at  least,  peace,  though  accompanied 
with  poverty.  Soon  the  bargain  was  definitively 
struck,  the  necessary  arrangements  made,  and  the 
two  officers,  arm  in  arm,  followed  in  the  progress 
of  the  duke.* 

And  now  the  young  queen's  coming  was  made 
manifest  by  the  cracking  of  the  outriders'  whips, 
the  prancing  of  equerries'  horses,  and  the  loud  calls 
of  policemen,  bidding  the  people  keep  back.  But 
many  of  those  who  had  come  to  admire  and  offer 
the  homage  of  a  bow  to  her  majesty  of  England, 
forsook  the  posts  they  had  had  such  difficulty  in 
maintaining,  to  follow  the  duke.  There  was  a 
great  cloud  of  dust  as  queen  and  prince  and  a  glit- 
tering cavalcade  came  by,  a  deal  of  running  to  get 
out  of  the  way,  a  fall  or  two  of  some  heedless  indi- 
viduals from  the  trees,  a  fight  here  and  there,  a 
chorus  of  oaths  from  the  policemen,  and  the  young 
queen  and  her  handsome  husband  were  out  of 
sight.  Even  Queen  Victoria  turned  her  pretty 
head  and  smiled  upon  her  godfather ;  the  crowd 
forsook  the  sight  of  her  gay  pageant,  still  follow- 
ing the  duke ;  and  as  he  passed  aged  men  stood 
before  him  bareheaded ;  children  were  lifted  by 
their  fathers  that  they  might  look  upon  the  pale, 
calm  countenance  of  that  great  warrior,  and  ladies, 
careering  along  on  high-mettled  but  well-trained 
palfreys,  stooped  from  their  saddles,  asking  anx- 
iously "  which  way  the  duke  had  gone,"  and  then 
cantered  after  him  at  a  gentle  pace  ;  and  pedestri- 
ans hurried  past  the  palace-gates,  and  through  the 
beautiful  enclosure,  to  meet  him  at  Storey's  Gate. 
Unexcited,  apparently  unmoved  hy  the  sensation 
he  created,  the  old  warrior  rode  slowly  and  quietly 
on,  now  raising  his  hat,  and  smiling  as  he  recog- 
nized in  some  coroueted  carriage  the  face  of  some 
fair  acquaintance,  and  now  touching  his  hat  with 
his  forefinger,  in  answer  to  a  reverend  salute  from 
some  passer-by.  In  vain  the  nurses  at  the  palace- 
windows  dandled  the  princess  royal  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  public ;  the  children  who  had  been 
carried  there  by  parents  and  attendants  had  been 
hurried  off  in  the  wake  of  the  duke. 

"  Papa,"  said  a  little  boy,  "  how  glad  mamma 
will  be  to  hear  I  have  seen  the  duke." 

"  How  well  our  duke  looks!"  observed  a  me- 
chanic to  his  co-mate,  as  the  two  stood  watching 
him  till  he  was  out  of  sight. 

*  I  remember  reading  a  description  of  the  duke's  pro- 
gress in  some  paper,  long  after  I  had  noted  down  the 
above  is  my  journal.  My  description  is  from  life ;  I 
wrote  it  on  the  evening  of  a  day  when  I  had  seen  what  I 
have  endeavored  to  describe. 


"  God  bless  him !  Yes,  he  do  look  uncommoa 
well,"  replied  the  other. 

Near  them  stood  two  or  three  nursery-maids 
striving  to  quiet  a  child,  who  was  screaming,  and 
kicking,  and  protesting  he  "  would  see  the  duke 
of  Wellington  ;"  and  an  aged  woman,  evident]/ 
from  the  country,  hobbled  along  as  well  as  she 
could  towards  the  Birdcage  Walk  by  a  short 
cut. 

Travers  and  his  companion  met  her  as  they 
strolled  along  the  margin  of  the  basin  in  the  en- 
closure. She  was  muttering  to  herself,  with  a 
low  chuckling  laugh,  "  Well,  I  have  seen  the 
duke  at  last ;  I  was  afeard  I  never  should  afore  I 
died." 

A  young  officer  of  their  acquaintance  came  op. 
11  Which  way  has  the  duke  gone?"  said  he, 
anxiously.  "I  am  going  to  embark  for  Jamaica 
this  week ;  how  unlucky  I  am !  I  have  never 
seen  him  ;  I  think  I  would  give  my  youth  to  have 
fought  a  battle  under  him." 

Captain  Travers  sighed  ;  not  because  peace 
reigned,  and  there  would  be  no  more  such  battles 
as  the  only  one  in  which  he  had  fought,  but 
that,  after  his  long  services,  he  should  be  on  the 
eve  of  leaving  it  so  shattered,  so  poor,  so  unre- 
quited. 

"  Ah,"  thought  he,  "  if  the  duke  only  knew 
my  story."  (So  have  thought  many,  many 
others!) 

"  We  shall  never  have  another  Waterloo,"  said 
his  military  friend. 

'<  God  forbid !"  replied  Travers.     "  Who  could 

take  Wellington's  place  V9 

•  •  •  •  • 

Behold  Travers  then,  a  retired  captain  of  infantry, 
living  in  a  cottage  on  the  outskirts  of  a  country 
town.  He  was  a  fisherman — a  trout-stream  ran  at 
the  foot  of  his  garden.  His  wife  was  a  florist ; 
they  had  set  to  work  hand  in  hand  to  clear  and 
beautify  the  unmown  grass  plat  in  front  of  the 
house.  Travers  had  often  amused  himself  with 
his  turning-lathe  when  with  his  regiment:  be 
would  make  such  pretty  useful  things  with  the 
various  woods  he  had  collected  abroad.  He  drew 
exquisitely  ;  he  would  ornament  the  little  drawing* 
room  with  sketches  of  the  beautiful  country  around. 
His  boys  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  grammar- 
school  in  the  morning ;  the  afternoons  should  he 
devoted  to  them.  He  had  a  set  of  carpenter's 
tools  :  he  would  make  a  little  carriage  for  Katy, 
an  inlaid  chair  for  her,  a  cabinet  for  his  wife's 
shells.  He  had  plenty  of  occupation.  They 
should  have  such  pleasure  too  in  being  economical, 
for  the  route  would  never  come  and  swallow  up  all 
her  savings.  Their  garden  wonld  furnish  them 
with  fruit  and  vegetables ;  they  had  two  cows  and 
some  sheep,  for  which  the  rector  of  the  parish  had 
offered  them  pasturage.  They  would  be  able  to 
put  by  something  every  year.  Travers  had  no 
more  zeal  for  the  service  that  had  used  him  ill. 
Oh  no  f  it  was  much  better  to  be  settled  instead  of 
"  vagabondizing." 

They  set  their  house  in  order  in  a  short  time  ; 
they  made  their  appearance  at  church  ;  and  it  was 
intimated  to  them  that  their  neighbors  would  soon 
"  do  themselves  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  them." 
The  first  sight  of  civilian  visitors  sent  Travers 
through  a  low  window  into  the  garden.  His  wife 
found  him  there  an  hour  afterwards.  He  was 
lying  musing  on  the  grass,  but  smiled  as  she  put 
Katy  into  his  arms.  She  brought  him  his  fishing- 
tackle.    The  afternoon  was  fine  but  cloudy — just 
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the  day  for  fishing — and  there  was  a  nice  dish  of 
pink  and  white  trout  for  supper ;  they  kept  patri- 
archal hours  for  the  sake  of  the  children.  Travers 
was  delighted  the  next  morning  to  find  it  still 
cloudy  :  he  would  just  turn  one  leg  of  the  shell 
cabinet,  and  then  fish  till  dinner-time.  Mrs. 
Travers  put  by  her  work  at  one  o'clock,  aod  went 
down  to  the  trout-stream.  The  rod  lay  neglected 
by  her  husband's  side,  and  a  piece  of  old  newspaper, 
in  which  some  of  the  fishing-tackle  had  been  wrap- 
ped occupied  bis  attention  so  deeply,  that  he  did 
not  hear  her  footstep  on  the  path.  She  looked 
over  his  shoulder :  the  scrap  of  paper  contained 
part  of  an  account  of  a  review  of  his  old  corps. 
Travers  looked  up  and  tried  to  laugh ;  but  after 
dinner  Mrs.  Travers  saw  him  searching  the  box  in 
which  the  fishing-tackle  had  been  kept,  and  draw 
from  thence  the  rest  of  the  newspaper  which  had 
so  engrossed  his  thoughts  at  the  trout-stream. 
Catherine  felt  disturbed,  but  she  said  nothing. 
After  tea  they  strolled  into  the  town  ;  Travers  led 
the  way  to  the  public  library,  and  wrote  his  name 
down  as  a  subscriber.  "  We  ought  to  see  the 
newspapers,''  said  he ;  "  we  shall  become  perfect 
savages,  if  we  know  nothing  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world." 

Alas!  the  old  soldier,  in  spite  of  his  pleasant 
heme,  his  lovely  children,  his  devoted  wife,  could 

not  find  rest.    Since  he  had  been  in  N shire  he 

had  not  seen  a  red  jacket,  nor  hoard  the  sound  of 
drum  or  hugle,  but  every  morning  found  him  at  the 
horary .  Tho  trout-stream  sang  its  way  unheeded 
past  the  garden ;  little  Kate  begged  her  brothers 
to  finish  her  carriage ;  Mrs.  Travers  gave  her  boys 
their  drawing  lesson  or  read  old  tales  of  chivalry 
and  history  with  them,  when  they  were  at  home ; 
hat  her  husband  grew  daily  more  dejected.  He 
evidently  struggled  hard  with  his  feelings,  but  win- 
ter was  coining  on  and  his  cough  kept  him  confined 
much  to  the  house.  He  went  to  work  bravely  with 
the  little  carriage,  and  tried  to  teach  his  boys  arith- 
metic, but  the  evenings  found  him  lying  on  the 
sera,  fretting  at  being  idle,  fidgetting  about  the 
apothecary's  bill,  and  declaring  that  "  old  Craw- 
lord,''  the  surgeon  of  his  old  regiment,  could  have 
restored  him.  Mrs.  Travers  sat  as  usual,  stitch— 
stitch  stitch,  long  after  the  children  had  gone  to 
bed.  Her  mind  was  sad  and  bewildered ;  she 
could  only  trust  in  Providence,  and  hope  that 
everything  would  be  ordered  "as  would  be  most 
expedient  for  them." 

in  the  spring  time  Travers  revived  in  health,  but 
his  occupation  was  gone,  and  he  was  as  dejected 
as  ever.  He  bad  a  little  room  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  commanding  a  lovely  view  of  the  country 
and  the  bridge  over  the  trout-stream,  leading  to  the 
town:  he  would  spend  hours  there.  At  first  his 
wife  would  take  her  work  there  and  sit  with  him, 
out  she  always  observed  that  on  her  entrance  he 

Sit  something  away  in  the  table-drawer  before  him. 
he  discovered  at  last  that  the  interest  he  felt  in 
the  service  was  as  deep  as  ever ;  he  had  taken  to 
study  some  new  system  of  drill,  practising  the 
various  mameuvres  with  miniature  soldiers  in  the 
uniforms  of  different  regiments  and  countries.  She 
did  not  allude  to  her  discovery,  but  used  every 
means  in  her  power  to  amuse  his  mind.  He  had 
met  with  some  old  military  friends  in  the  neighbor- 
hood: the  talking  over  gone-by  scenes  and  the 
merry  days  of  youth  always  made  him  more  silent 
and  dejected  when  left  with  only  his  family.  His 
health  began  to  fail ;  he  was  a  perfect  shadow ;  still 
he  never  complained,  but  praised  his  wife  for  her 


economy,  spoke  with  an  honest  pride  of  his  chil- 
dren, giving  Catherine  all  the  credit,  and  at  times 
drew,  made  picture-frames,  and  embellished  his  cot- 
tage with  many  works  of 'ingenuity.  Often  too  he 
would  remark,  "  What  a  conqueror  that  man  was 
who  could  overcome  himself!"  At  times  Mrs. 
Travers  nattered  herself  that  her  husband  was 
becoming  more  reconciled  to  his  position.  Still  he 
would  not  enter  into  society,  or  walk,  except  to  the 
library  with  one  or  two  old  friends,  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  his  garden  ;  neither  did  he  spend  so  mush 
time  in  his  attic  retreat ;  he  was  there,  however, 
every  morning,  and  had  his  box  of  tools  and  draw- 
ing implements  with  him.  So  his  wife  sighed  over 
her  work,  but  hoped  for  the  best. 

One  morning  her  two  boys  dashed  in  from 
school  earlier  than  usual;  "  Mamma,"  exclaimed 
Charles,  almost  breathless,  "  mamma,  we  have  all 
got  a  holiday ;  there  is  a  regiment  coming  through ; 
it  will  cross  the  bridge ;  oh,  mamma,  may  we  go 
and  see  it ;  old  Thomas  will  take  care  of  us!" 

She  gave  them  a  hasty  permission,  provided  the 
gardener  (an  old  discharged  soldier)  would  escort 
them,  and  hurried  with  a  light  step  to  her  husband's 
sanctum.  She  paused  a  moment  at  the  door,  for 
her  heart  beat ;  at  last  she  summoned  courage  and 
went  in. 

Captain  Travers  was  taking  a  sketch  from  the 
window ;  she  felt  sad  for  the  first  time  at  the  sight 
of  his  cheerful  countenance.  He  looked  satisfied 
with  himself  and  his  performance.  As  calmly  as 
she  could  she  told  him  that  a  regiment  was  approach- 
ing. She  dreaded  the  sound  of  the  band,  the  stir  it 
would  cause,  the  memories  it  would  call  up,  but  she 
did  not  let  him  know  the  extent  of  her  dread. 

He  laughed  at  her  fears,  but  to  her  the  laugh 
looked  like  a  convulsion ;  he  called  her  to  his  side, 
and  bid  her  admire  the  sketch  he  had  nearly  finished. 
"  I  just  wanted  something  to  give  life  to  the  picture, 
Kate,"  said  he ;  "  troops  passing  will  be  the  very 
thing.  Now,  go  to  little  Kate ;  I  hear  her  waking 
out  of  her  sleep ;  go,  my  love,  and  by  and  by  you 
shall  admire  my  sketch." 

Reassured  by  his  cheerful  tone,  and  footing  he 
did  not  like,  as  it  were,  to  be  watched,  under  such 
circumstances,  she  obeyed.  One  last  look  she 
would  give,  ere  she  closed  the  door.  Travers 
smiled,  shook  bis  pencil  at  her,  and  she  departed. 

A  cloud  of  dust  proclaimed  the  approach  of 
troops;  the  bridge  was  crowded  with  spectators, 
for  the  sight  was  an  unusual  one  in  that  retired 
nook  of  England.  The  enamelled  banks  of  the 
river  were  thronged  with  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren ;  the  opposite  meadows  rang  with  their  excited 
voices.  The  drum  was  first  heard,  then  the  bayo- 
nets glittered  in  the  morning  sunshine ;  a  gay  air 
from  sweet  instruments  came  distinctly  over  the 
water.  Mrs.  Travers  held  little  Katy  up  at  the 
open  window ;  the  child  looked  wonderingly  at  the 
tears  that  trickled  down  her  mothers  faded  face ; 
the  little  thing  tried  to  kiss  them  away.  She  could 
not  understand  sadness,  happy  child,  while  that 
pleasant  and  stirring  strain  of  martial  music  came 
across  the  water.  She  shouted  with  glee  as  the 
troops  crossed  the  bridge,  some  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  house. 

They  passed  by,  all  that  martial  pomp  went  on, 
and  still  Mrs.  Travers  stood,  weeping  bitterly,  at 
the  window.  Silent  now  and  deserted  were  the 
opposite  meadows,  and  the  ripple  of  the  river  was 
all  the  sound  save  the  sighing  of  the  trees  that  rose 
upon  the  summer  air.  Little  Kate  sat  down  on  a  • 
stool,  and  looked  up  in  her  mother's  face  wonder- 
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ingly.  Her  brothers'  voices  sounded  up  the  stair- 
case ;  they  came  to  the  room  to  tell  their  mother  the 
regiment  was  the  — th,  their  father's  old  corps. 
Thomas  had  told  them  so,  and  he  had  gone  up 
the  street  to  welcome  his  former  comrades.  "  He 
knew  the  queen's  color  at  once,  mamma,"  said 

Charles,  "  and  that  was  Captain  L at  the  head 

of  papa's  old  company." 

Mrs.  Travers  left  Katy  with  her  brothers,  and 
ventured  to  the  attic.  Again  she  paused,  with  her 
hand  upon  the  door;  she  knew  Captain  Travers 
could  not  see  the  colors,  from  which  he  had  so 
reluctantly  parted,  without  a  bitter  feeling  of  regret. 
She  summoned  up  her  resolution,  and  determined 
to  reason  with  him,  hoping,  too,  that  the  sight  of 
old  friends'  faces  would  cheer  him,  and  that  he 
would  be  all  the  better  for  this  little  break  in  their 
calm  existence . 

She  hoped,  and  yet  she  dreaded.    She  opened 


the  door,  and  entered.  Travers  sat  with  his  back 
to  her,  leaning  on  the  window-sill,  his  head  resting; 
against  the  shutter.  She  spoke  to  him ;  he  answered 
her  not ;  she  approached  him,  his  eyes  were  open, 
fixed  on  vacancy.  Oh,  God !  that  dreadful  stare ! 
He  was  dead. 

So,  gazing  on  his  former  comrades,  old  memories 
had  opened  the  wounds  in  the  soldier's  heart.  Not 
for  him  rang  out  the  shouts  of  welcome ;  he  had  no 
part  in  that  stirring  pageant ;  he  was  no  longer  one 
of  that  joyous  band ;  he  had  deserted  his  colors. 
So  he  had  been  heard  to  speak.  Mrs.  Travers,  in 
her  agony,  called  to  mind  his  having  said,  "It 
would  break  my  heart  to  see  my  old  regiment 
again."  Yes,  the  spasm  of  anguish  caused  oy  the 
sight  of  those  colors,  that  uniform,  that  well-remem- 
bered quick  step,  hafl  broken  his  heart.  And  there, 
still  warm,  still  life-like,  but  with  a  convulsive  smile 
upon  the  pale  lips,  he  sat  dead— quite  dead  ! 


New  Clans  in  the  Highlands. — Owing  to  the 
rapid  conversion  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  Scot- 
tish Highlands  into  pastures,  a  remarkable  change 
is  taking  place  among  the  inhabitants  of  those  re- 
gions, consisting  in  the  introduction  of  an  entirely 
new  description  of  clans,  which  threaten  altogether 
to  supersede  the  Aborigines.  Of  these  we  may  men- 
tion the  Clan-Lamb  and  the  Clan  Wether,  which, 
with  the  Clan-Ewe,  occupy  considerable  tracts  of 
country,  whence  they  have  quite  expelled  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants.  The  Clan-Leicestershire  is  daily 
extending  itself  among  the  hills,  and  the  Clan- 
Southdown  is  fast  replacing  the  mountaineers  of 
the  north.  The  Mac-Uregors  and  Mac- Alpines  are 
quickly  disappearing  before  the  Merinos  and  Mac- 
Rams,  and  the  craigs  that  once  echoed  to  the  strains 
of  the  bagpipe  resound  now  only  to  the  tinkling  of 
the  sheep-bell.  The  chiefs  of  these  new  clans  are 
great  dukes  and  noblemen,  whose  influence  enables 
them  to  hold  their  own ;  or  rather  what,  properly 
speaking,  is  not  their  own,  being,  in  fact,  the  birth- 
right of  the  Gael.  The  worst  of  the  matter  is, 
that  these  flocks  of  intruders  eat  up  everything  on 
the  face  of  the  country,  and  poor  Donald,  ousted 
from  home,  wanders  on  the  hill-side  with  nothing 
to  live  upon. — Punch. 

The  American  Journal  of  Insanity  has  contrib- 
uted some  extremely  interesting  "  Remarks  on 
Homicidal  Impulse,  with  a  case."  It  is  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Samuel  Woodward,  superintendent  of 
the  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts. We  extract  the  case;  it  carries  its  own 
commentary : — 

"case  op  homicidal  impulse. 

"  On  the  8th  of  January,  1845, 1  was  consulted 
by  G.  E.,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  in  apparent 
good  health,  of  good  personal  appearance,  good 
habits,  manners,  and  character.  Before  he  called 
on  me  himself,  his  father  stated  to  me,  that  he  had 
for  a  few  days  been  nnhappy,  from  an  apprehen- 
sion that  he  should  injure  some  of  the  family  ;  that 
this  impression  preyed  upon  his  mind,  depressed 
his  spirits,  and  rendered  him  unfit  for  labor.  I  did 
not  learn  from  the  father  that  he  was  apprehensive 
of  any  danger  from  this  condition  of  the  son,  or 
that  he  was  informed  of  the  extent  of  the  evil  that 


preyed  upon  his  mind ;  he  only  requested  my  ad- 
vice for  him  as  a  physician.  The  young  man  soon 
called,  and  in  a  private  interview  gave  me  the  fol- 
lowing history  of  his  own  case  :— 

He  was  quite  well  and  cheerful  till  September, 
1843,  when  he  lost  the  brother  above  alluded  to, 
which  made  him  sober  and  pensive,  but  it  was  not 
followed  immediately  by  any  peculiar  feelings.   la 
the  course  of  the  winter  he  became  affected  with 
this  extraordinary  desire  to  kill.  Frequently,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  this  feeling  was  excited,  by  the 
presence  of  his  own  family  friends,  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  make  him  shudder  at  their  danger  and 
his  own  strange  and  unnatural  propensity.    He 
had  no  antipathy  toward  any  of  them ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  had  all  the  affection  of  a  son  and  a  bro- 
ther.   Although  this  desire  to  kill  haunted  him 
perpetually  for  some  weeks,  he  cautiously  con- 
cealed it  from  his  friends,  and  that  so  successfully, 
that  they  had  no  mistrust  of  his  feelings,  or  appre- 
hension of  danger.     As  the  warm  weather  ap- 
proached, and  he  began  to  labor  out  of  doors,  the 
{»ropensity  gradually  subsided,  and  left  him  entire- 
y  before  summer.    Early  in  tbe  winter  of  1844-5, 
the  young  man  formed  a  partnership  with  a  bro- 
ther-in-law, to  carry  on  the  shoe  business  in  a 
neighboring  town,  and  they  commenced  operations 
about  two  weeks  before  he  consulted  me,  on  tbe 
8th  of  January.     Almost  immediately  after  com- 
mencing this  labor  in  the  shop,  with  his  brother, 
this  impulse  was  reexcited,  and  he  felt  an  irresisti- 
ble desire  to  kill  him.    So  strongly  was  this  feel- 
ins  excited,  many  times  a  day,  that  be  felt  com- 
pelled to  leave  his  work,  ana  quit  the  room  fre- 
quently, believing,  as  he  now  does,  that  he  should 
have  killed  him,  if  he  had  not  thus  abruptly  ton 
himself  away.    After  struggling  many  days  with 
this  dreadful  propensity,  he  left  his  work  without 

S'ving  notice  to  his  brother,  and  returned  to  his 
ther's  house,  where  he  now  remains,  the  victim 
of  the  same  wretched  feelings,  and  he  insists  that 
he  shall  kill  somebody  if  not  speedily  cored.  I 
prescribed  some  remedies,  and  a  course  of  diet 
and  regimen  for  him,  and  recommended  him  fc> 
call  on  me  again,  if  he  did  not  soon  get  better. 
Not  having  heard  from  him  since,  I  hope  that  the 
dreadful  impulse  has  again  passed  from  his  mind." 
— Critic. 
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From  the  Critic 
Les  Vases  Sacres. — Par  Elu  Berthet.  1846. 

This  is  one  among  the  most  pleasing  and  graphic 
of  Hie  Berthet's  Ettle  tales.  They  are  never 
wanting  in  interest,  though  often  in  power ;  the 
characters  are  naturally  drawn,  and  represented  with 
much  truth  and  feeling ;  there  is  about  them,  also, 
a  tone  of  simplicity  and  earnest  faith  which  cannot 
fail  to  impress  their  readers.  The  plots  are  gener- 
ally frail  to  an  intangible  degree,  merely  sufficient 
to  hang  together  a  few  traits  of  character  and  indi- 
viduality, but  not  for  that  reason  vapid  or  dispiriting. 
This  tale  simply  turns  upon  the  loss  of  the  sacred 
vessels,  committed  during  the  tumults  of  the  revo- 
lution to  the  care  of  the  cure",  which  afterwards 
make  their  appearance  when  least  expected  by  those 
meat  interested  in  them.  The  period  is  1808  ;  that 
epoch  when  France  began  to  breathe  once  more, 
after  the  horrors  of  proscription ;  when  the  con- 
quests of  Bonaparte,  while  giving  security  without, 
produced  well  being  within.  It  was  possible  to 
Bugh  and  sing  without  becoming  henceforth  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  and  distrust;  it  was  possible  now 
to  hazard  an  epigram  on  public  affairs,  without 
running  the  chance  of  being  denounced  aa  an  aris- 
tocrat. At  the  same  time,  things  bore  painful  evi- 
dence that  the  reign  of  terror  had  not  long1  been  dis- 
tant. The  scene  selected  for  the  opening  of  the 
story  is  the  court-yard  of  a  large  farm  in  Norman- 
dy, where  the  villagers  of  St.  Clair,  a  hamlet 
at  some  Kttle  distance  from  Mortagne,  are  as- 
sembled to  celebrate  the  betrothal  of  Jeannette 
Fleuriot  and  Antoine  Denis.  The  humble  tower 
of  the  church,  situated  at  some  little  distance,  was 
half  demolished,  while  the  once  clear-toned  bell 
had  been  melted  for  cannon.  The  church  itself 
offered  one  image  of  desolation— broken  windows, 
damaged  roof,  the  sanctuary  appropriated  as  a 
stable.  The  presbytery  had  been  razed  to  the 
ground ;  nothing  remained  of  it  but  some  scattered 
ruins  covered  with  vegetation,  while  the  cemetery 
bore  unquestionable  traces  of  the  hand  of  profana- 
tion ;  no  cross  was  standing,  no  sign  remained  to 
mark  the  abode  of  another  generation.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  if  to  denote  the  reign  of  other  em- 
blems, however  transitory,  there  stood  in  the 
centre  a  withered  tree  broken  in  two ;  it  was  the 
tree  of  liberty,  round  which  the  patriots  of  the 
neighborhood  had  but  a  few  years  before  danced 
the  carmagnole  with  all  heart  and  soul.  To  give 
an  idea  of  the  state  of  village  politics,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  spend  a  few  words  on  two  persons  im- 
Ktant  in  the  drama,  and  important  in  themselves. 
rre  Fleuriot,  the  master  of  the  farm  where  all 
were  at  present  collected,  might  be  regarded,  for 
the  sake  of  definition,  as  the  head  of  the  aristocratic 
and  religious  part  of  the  community.  Previous  to 
the  revolution  ne  had  been  the  saeristain  and  facto- 
tum of  the  Abbe*  Duval,  the  last  cure*  of  the  village. 
We  quote  a  few  words : — 

"  When  the  cure"  had  been  compelled  to  flee  to 
save  his  life,  Pierre  had  been  in  a  condition  of  ex- 
treme poverty.  This  apparent  misery  had,  how- 
ever, been  the  means  of  saving  him  from  the  first 
effects  of  republican  excitement ;  the  ex-sacristain 
was  suffered  to  remain  undisturbed,  the  more  so  as 
he  was  naturally  of  a  gentle,  inoffensive  character, 
of  a  nature,  too,  rather  to  disarm  the  malevolence 
of  hia  neighbors  than  excite  it.  He  vegetated  thus 
obscurely  at  Saint  Clair,  when  he  learned  that  one 
of  his  brothers  had  died,  leaving  four  orphan  chil- 
dren, without  bread  and  without  shelter.    What 


could  an  unhappy  laborer,  like  Pierre  Fleuriot,  do 
towards  maintaining  a  family  of  four  children? 
Nevertheless,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  vil- 
lage, he  manifested  resources  which,  to  everybody 
around,  had  previously  been  utterly  unknown  and 
unsuspected.  It  was  evident  that  he  must  have 
made  savings  to  which  he  could  apply  in  times  of 
emergency,  for  he  took  the  lease  of  a  farm  at  Saint 
Clair,  gathered  together  the  family  of  his  deceased 
brother,  and  appeared  to  have  made  a  new  step  in 
the  world.  From  this  moment,  notwithstanding 
the  burdens  Pierre  had  imposed  upon  himself,  he 
was  never  behind-hand  in  the  discharge  of  hia  rent ; 
without  being  exactly  rich,  he  seemed  to  enjoy  a 
certain  degree  of  ease,  and,  what  contributed  main- 
ly to  the  popular  estimation  in  which  he  was  held, 
no  wanderer  or  beggar  ever  presented  himself  at 
his  gate,  for  hospitality  or  refreshment,  without 
being  receiveckwith  the  utmost  kindness  and  liber- 
ality. This  charitable  conduct,  more  than  aught 
else,  contributed  to  the  reputation  of  Fleuriot,  as  a 
man  of  piety,  devoted  to  the  ancient  order  of 
things.  Naturally  prudent,  he  had  ever  been  par- 
ticularly guarded  in  the  manifestation  of  his  opin- 
ions, more  especially  during  the  revolutionary  cri- 
sis. Lately,  however,  feeling  the  influence  of 
returning  security,  he  had  been  less  reserved  in  the 
expression  of  his  regrets  upon  the  past  state  of 
tilings  in  general.  It  was  said,  indeed,  that  he  still 
wore  a  chapiet,  and  that  he  signed  himself  when- 
ever he  passed  the  ruined  church ;  but,  spite  of  all 
this,  Maitre  Fleuriot  was  loved  and  esteemed 
throughout  his  neighborhood—- feelings  that  on  all 
hands  he  seemed  well  to  deserve. 

41  The  head  of  the  movement  party  at  Saint  Clair 
was  the  schoolmaster  of  the  village,  an  old  and  en- 
vious pedant,  not  without  a  considerable  touch  of 
that  finesse  which  is  the  bane  of  the  Normand 
character.  Notwithstanding  the  exaggeration  of 
his  political  ideas,  Denis,  so  he  was  called,  could 
not  be  accused  of  having  taken  any  serious  part  in 
the  devastations  committed  by  the  patriots  of  Saint 
Clair  and  its  environs ;  at  the  utmost  he  had  suf- 
fered things  to  go  their  own  way;  he  was  too 
cautious  to  compromise  himself  by  anything  like 
independence;  his  energies  lay  much  more  in 
words  than  in  deeds.  Nevertheless,  he  had  filled 
the  office  of  municipal  councillor  under  the  Conven- 
tion and  the  Directory ;  and  if,  during  the  exercise 
of  his  charge,  he  had  not  positively  done  ill  to  any- 
body, he  could  at  least  take  credit  to  himself  for 
having  frightened  half  the  world  out  of  their  wits. 
Two  men,  such  as  Pierre  Fleuriot  and  Denis, 
could  hardly  have  much  in  common,  and,  in  truth, 
they  long  remained  enemies ;  but  what  cannot  in- 
terest effect,  in  opposition  to  passion  and  opinion  1 
The  farmer  h*4  a  young  niece,  pretty  and  lively, 
for  whom  a  husband  had  to  be  provided ;  Denis  had 
a  great  booby  of  a  son,  whom  it  was  necessary  to 
settle  in  the  world.  The  fanner  had  the  repute  of 
being  well  to  do  in  the  world.  Denis  owned  a 
little  store  of  money,  gathered  together  under 
that  regime  against  which  he  so  incessantly  de- 
claimed ;  the  lather  and  the  uncle  understood  one 
another,  and  agreed.  On  their  side,  the  young 
people  asked  no  more,  for  young  Denis  discovered 
Mdlle.  Fleuriot  very  suitable,  and  Mdlle.  Fleuriot  be- 
came red  as  a  rose  when  young  Denis  said  a  word 
to  her ;  a  treaty  of  alliance  seemed  quite  possible 
between  the  two  families,  and  it  was  to  celebrate 
the  betrothal  of  Jeannette  Fleuriot  and  Antoine 
Denis,  that  the  cider  flowed  so  freely  at  the  farm 
of  Saint  Clair. 
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"  The  old  sacristain  was  the  hero  of  the  assembly ; 
seated  at  the  end  of  the  table,  die  purest  delight 
beamed  all  over  his  countenance,  mingled  with  a 
certain  dignity,  such  as  the  occasion  might  be  ex- 
pected to  call  forth.  He  was  a  vigorous  looking 
countryman,  past  his  fifty  years,  with  regular  fea- 
tures, and  fresh  complexion,  and  in  particular  char- 
acterized by  an  expression  of  genuine  frankness. 
He  wore  the  antique  Norman  costume ;  spoke  but 
little ;  and  listened  with  very  equivocal  deference  to 
the  pedantic  Denis,  who,  seated  by  his  side,  ha- 
rangued gravely  upon  the  nature  of  things  in  gen- 
eral. Denis  was  a  man  of  sixty,  with  a  broad  red 
nose,  copper-colored  face,  and  figure  distinguished 
chiefly  by  its  decided  corporation ;  his  common- 
place voice  and  manner  contradicted  the  grandeur 
of  his  accent  and  the  portentous  emphasis  of  his 
words." 

The  festivities  proceed  with  perfect  harmony, 
until  the  conversation  turns  upon  the  probabilities 
of  the  return  of  the  Abbe*  Duval  to  his  former 
cure* ;  the  general  opinion  is  that  he  is  dead,  and 
while  some,  in  particular  Fleuriot,  remember  him 
as  the  best  and  kindest  of  men,  and  benefactor  to 
all,  Denis  spends  his  eloquence  in  vituperating 
him ;  Fleuriot,  who  had  been  decidedly  attached  to 
the  Abbl,  cannot  endure  these  slanders,  and  calls 
upon  Denis  to  prove  his  words 

"  '  Answer  me  one  question,  Maitre  Fleuriot,' 
replied  Denis,  *  one  question  only.  What  became 
of  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  given  by  the  Seig- 
neurs of  Baussage  to  the  church  of  St.  Clair?  They 
were  enclosed  in  the  iron  box  in  the  sacristy. 
What  did  your  excellent  curd  do  with  this  treasure 
when  he  emigrated  I  Now  answer  that,  if  you 
can!' 

"  Fleuriot  appeared  much  moved,  almost  agi- 
tated at  this  question,  and  without  uttering  a  word 
fell  back  upon  the  bench  he  had  just  left.  The  old 
Catherine  spoke  for  him.  '  Well,'  said  she,  *  were 
not  those  holy  ornaments  stolen,  and  carried  away 
by  the  wretches  who  pillaged  our  poor  church  V 

"  (  No  such  thing  ! '  urged  Denis.  *  I  must  de- 
clare to  you  all,  that  they  found  nothing ;  I  had  the 
curiosity  to  slip  into  the  church  with  the  patriots 
when  they  invaded  that  old  wreck  of  superstition, 
and  I  pointed  out  to  them  the  chest  where  the 
treasure  was  kept.  My  honesty,  my  patriotism  are 
well  known,  and  therefore  this  action  cannot  be 
imputed  to  a  bad  motive ;  I  wished  simply  that  this 
gold  and  silver  might  be  made  of  some  use  to  the 
poor,  and  for  those  who  were  fighting  on  the  fron- 
tier for  the  cause  of  liberty.  Well !  when  after 
listening  to  my  advice,  the  chest  had  been  broken 
open,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen,  absolutely 
nothing— everything  had  disappeared.  I  know 
perfectly  well  what  there  should  have  been ;  what 
with  one  thing  and  the  other,  there  ought  to  have 
been  between  ten  and  twelve  thousand  livres  of 
Measure.' 

"  The  farmer  still  remained  silent. 

"  *  What  then/  cried  Catherine,  *  did  you  ex- 
pect that  M.  le  Curd  would  suffer  all  those  precious 
things  to  be  profaned  by  you  and  the  like  of  you  1 
When  he  emigrated,  of  course  he  must  have  put 
them  away  somewhere  that  he  might  find  them 
again  when  the  times  became  quiet  once  more.' 

"  'If  he  put  them  anywhere,'  answered  the 
schoolmaster  with  a  sneer,  '  it  was  in  his  own 
{portmanteau,  and  at  Paris  he  changed  them  into 
good  louisd'ore!' 

"  *  No  such  thing— on  my  oath  h  'a  no  such 
shlng,'  cried  the  old  woman  with  energy ;  'Maitre 


Fleuriot  was  there  when  M.  le  Cure*  went  away, 
and  he  could  swear  that  when  he  left  the  presbytery 
he  took  nothing  with  him  but  his  breviary  and  his 
cloak !  That  was  all  his  baggage.  He  sell  the 
sacred  vessels  belonging  to  the  church !  Holy 
Virgin  protect  us !  Do  you  know  what  crime  it 
would  be— what  a  shocking  crime !  Why,  it  would 
be  a  sacrilege !' 

" '  Well  then,  what  has  become  of  them  ?  I  ask,' 
persisted  Denis;  'they  can't  hare  stolen  them- 
selves.' 

" '  Eh !  Good  heavens !  M.  le  Corel  of  course 
found  some  means  or  other  of  putting  them  out  of 
the  way;  what  do  I  know?  Bat,  Pierre,'  con- 
tinued the  good  woman  warmly,  '  yon  say  noth- 
ing; surely  you  won't  let  any  one  think  M.  le 
Cure*  could  have  ever  done  such  a  thing ! '  • 

"  *  Whoever  affirms  such  a  thing,  is  mistaken, 
answered  the  farmer  coldly.  '  I  believe,  on  the 
contrary,  that  M.  le  Curl,  some  time  before  he 
went  away,  concealed  the  treasures  somewhere  or 
other— but  I  don't  know— no  one  knows.  At  all 
events,  M.  le  Curl  never  carried  them  away ;  that 
I  declare,  on  my  oath.' 

'  * '  This  gold  and  silver  must  be  somewhere,  that  'a 
quite  clear,'  answered  Denis,  while  his  eyes  liter- 
ally sparkled  with  pleasure ;  *  it  would  be  some- 
thing to  find  now !' 

"  '  You  needn't  look,  for  you'll  find  nothing,' 
interrupted  Fleuriot,  as  if  devising  that  the  school- 
master contemplated  making  active  research ;  '  M. 
le  Curl  of  course  selected  some  spot  that  would 
not  easily  be  discovered.' 

"  'Ah,  but  it 's  worth  taking  some  little  trouble ; 
I  don't  speak  for  myself.  If  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  meet  with  anything  of  the  kind,  I  should 
make  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  restore  it  at  once 
to  the  parish,  for  the  parish  is  full  of  poor ;  do 
what  one  will,  there  are  plenty  of  them.  So, 
Maitre  Fleuriot,  if  you  havi  the  mtntest  suspicion 
where  this  ci-devant  curl  may  have  deposited  these 
precious  treasures,  you  would  act  like  a  good  cin- 
aen  in  informing  the  authorities,  and  they  would 
order  proper  search  to  be  made ;  or  rather,'  con- 
tinued he,  lowering  his  voice, '  if  yon  on  iiot  choose 
to  take  everybody  into  your  confidence,  you  might 
impart  what  you  know  to  some  one,  whose  lienor 
and  disinterestedness  cannot  be  questioned ;  to  some 
one  who—.' 

"  Fleuriot  turned  sharply  round — '  Ones  for  all,' 
said  he,  impatiently,  'I  know  nothing.      If  the 
Abbl  Duval  has  buried  the  sacred  vessels  any- 
where under  ground,  he  only  knows  the  place ;  and 
as  he  is  most  probably  dead,  the  treasure  is  lost 
forever ;  so  it 's  useless  to  mink  any  more  about 
it.'      fleuriot  spoke  without  his  usual  self-confi- 
denee ;  he  dropped  his  eyes,  the  drops  stood  on  bis 
brow,  and  he  carried  his  glass  to  his  tips  every 
moment,  the  better  to  conceal  his  agitation.    The 
other  spectators  of  the  dispute  attributed  this  em- 
barrassment of  the  sacristain  to  some  sentiments 
of  shame  at  the  remembrance  of  his  former  humble 
condition;    but  the  schoolmaster,  more  cunniag, 
believed  it  to  be  the  anxiety  of  an  honest  man, 
who,  not  being  able  to  forge  a  falsehood,  was  com- 
pelled to  deny  the  truth  outright." 

This  discussion,  which  gradually  increases  in 
warmth  and  energy,  is  opportunely  interrupted  by 
the  arrival  of  a  remarkable  looking  person,  who » 
discovered  to  be  no  less  an  indivulnal  than  the 
former  curl,  the  Abbl  Duval,  concerning  whom  to 
much  had  just  been  said.  Fleuriot  natursUyW" 
eeives  him  with  consternation,  and  listens  eageny 
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to  his  account  of  all  he  suffered  during  his  long 
absence,  his  residence  in  the  prison  at  Nantes,  his 
refuge  in  England,  and  his  final  return  home. 
Denis,  ever  a  sincere  enemy  to  the  Abbe",  seizes 
the  first  opportunity  of  referring  his  charge  con- 
cerning the  sacred  vessels  directly  to  the  accused. 
The  curl,  little  inclined  to  discuss  any  matter  of 
the  kind,  takes  refuge  in  Fleoriot's  house,  while 
the  villagers  assemble  in  crowds  without,  listening 
to  the  incitements  of  Denis,  who  urges  them  to 
submit  in  no  one  point  to  his  authority,  until  the 
Abbe"  proves  to  them  that  his  suspicions  are  totally 
erroneous.  Fleuriot  overhears  ms  malicious  mach- 
inuons,  and  a  quarrel  ensues  between  these  two 
bflaential  characters,  in  which  Fleuriot  declares 
that  after  what  has  occurred  it  will  be  out  of  his 
power  to  dower  his  niece  as  he  had  proposed,  and 
Denis,  dismayed  and  astonished  as  he  may  be,  has 
too  much  self-love  to  concede,  ends  the  matter  for 
the  present,  by  the  one  bearing  off  the  son,  the 
other  the  despairing  Jeannette. 

It  were  oat  of  place  to  repeat  how  the  cure*  be- 
comes interested  in  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
young  lovers,  and  promises  at  his  own  charge  to 
dower  Jeannette,  and  render  them  happy  for  life, 
or  how  be  appeases  the  acrimony  and  violence  of 
the  villagers,  by  declaring  that  the  day  the  church 
s  again  opened  for  public  worship,  that  day  the 
acred  vessels  should  be  forthcoming.  We  will 
rather  make  another  extract,  describing  the  cure* 
and  Fleuriot  on  their  way  to  search  for  the  treasure 
in  the  spot  where,  years  since,  they  alone  had 
deposited  it. 

"  A  little  after  the  setting  of  the  sun,  two  men 
might  have  been  seen  leaving  the  village  of  St. 
Clair,  plunging  into  the  closest  bye-paths,  and 
taking  every  precaution  to  avoid  observation.    The 
weather  was  stormy,  and  dark  heavy  clouds  were 
puWing  together  on    the    horizon.      Noiseless 
sashes  of  lightning  showed  themselves  at  intervals, 
but  they  were  too  distant  to  east  even  a  fleam  of 
light  on  the  narrow  hidden  road  selected  by  the 
pedestrians.      Our  readers  have  already  divined 
them  to  be  Fleuriot  and  the  curd,  bent  upon  their 
teaxca  for  the  sacred  vessels  concealed  by  them  in 
the  neighborhood  more  than  ten  years   before. 
Mistrusting  certain  of  his  parishioners,  and  not 
without  reason,  the  Abbe*  Duval  had  desired  that 
this  business  might  be  executed  in  profound  secre- 
cy; the  possession  of  a  treasure  of  this  nature 
ought  excite  the  cupidity  of  some  of  the  people 
ftroaad.    To  avoid  everything  of  the  kind,  he  had 
iosated  their  search  should  be  made  during  the 
tight,  and  without   any   extraneous  aid.      The 
worthy  priest  seemed  to  walk  with  difficulty,  though 
learning  on  his  cane;   Pierre,  on  the  contrary, 
whether  from  preoccupation  or  from  better  acquaint- 
ance with  the  locality,  advanced  at  a  rapid  pace, 
notwithstanding  the  weight  of  an  enormous  pick- 
axe which  he  bore  on  his  shoulder.   His  companion 
had  evident  difficulty  in  following  him,  and  called 
to  him  frequently  to  slacken  his  speed ;  he  obeyed, 
indeed,  but,  as  if  necessity  was  stronger  than  his 
*ffl»  in  a  moment  he  resumed  his  precipitate  and 
disordered  pace.    Before  long  they  left  the  road 
*nd  directed  their  steps  across  the  fields  towards 
the  most  deserted  part  of  the  country.    The  Abbe" 
"topped  short,  and  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his 
free.    '  Let  me  breathe  a  little,  my  good  Fleuriot,' 
**id  he,  panting ;   '  my  legs  are  not  as  young  and 
*1gOTousas  yours,  and  I  have  walked  already  a 
P>d  deal  tonlay ;  besides,  we  have  no  danger  of 
uing  perceived,  now  that  we  hare  left  the  road ; 


and  the  storm,  too,  will  drive  everybody  home/ 
The  former  turned  back,  and  while  the  curd  rested 
awhile,  murmured  in  a  low  voice, '  Yes,  it  will  be 
a  bad  night.  Well,  M.  le  Curd,  could  we  not 
have  chosen  another  moment  for  our  business? 
The  weather  is  very  threatening,  and  you  seem 
quite  fatigued ;  perhaps  we  had  better  turn  back 
and  go  home  again.'  'No,  no;  it  is  now  well 
known  in  the  country  that  these  gold  and  silver 
ornaments  are  concealed  in  this  direction ;  we  shall 
have  the  peasants  hunting  about  on  all  sides,  and 
ii*  they  should  chance  to  discover  the  spot,  they 
would  not  hesitate  a  moment  before  any  dread  of 
committing  a  sacrilege.  Few  men,  my  good  Fleu- 
riot, are  as  honest  and  pious  as  you  are  ;  but  come, 
let  us  go  on ;  I  feel  better  already,  and  there  is 
much  to  be  done  to-night.'  *  Wait  one  moment, 
Monsieur ;  think  a  moment ;  you  are  really  worn  out 
with  exertion ;  you  will  never  be  able  to  walk  as  far 
as  La  Butte-autrCailles.'  *  It  is  nothing,  nothing ; 
I  shall  be  very  well  able  to  do  it.  Give  me  your 
arm,  it  will  help  me.'  The  farmer,  seeing  his  de- 
termination, uttered  a  low  groan  ;  he  offered,  how- 
ever, no  resistance,  but  altering  the  position  of  his 
pickaxe,  he  offered  his  right  arm  to  his  companion. 
Thus  they  walked  on  for  some  moments  in  silence, 
until  the  Abbe"  exclaimed,  'What  is  the  matter 
with  you,  Fleuriot  ?  You  almost  tremble ;  are  you 
tired  V  *  Oh,  it 's  nothing,  only  this  dreadful 
heat !'  So  saying,  he  pressed  the  arm  of  the  cure* 
to  his  side.  '  Once  more  !'  cried  the  priest, *  what 
is  this  ?  It  feels  like  a  pistol !'  The  ex-sacristain 
drew  from  his  pocket,  in  feet,  one  of  those  little 
pistols  used  by  the  country  people,  and  with  a  smile 
showed  the  curd  it  was  loaded.  '  Good  heaven  !' 
exclaimed  he,  '  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
that  ?  whom  do  you  intend  to  use  it  against,  unless 
against  me?'  'Against  you."  echoed  Fleuriot, 
shuddering ;  (  rather  than  that  against  myself.' 
'  What  does  that  mean  V  inquired  the  curd  ;  '  what 
do  you  mean  to  do  with  the  pistol?  I  wish  to 
know.1  Here  the  farmer  seemed  to  recover  him- 
self; he  forced  a  smile,  and  answered, '  Why,  you 
know,  M.  le  Curd,  it  is  prudent  sometimes  to  be 
armed  when  one  undertakes  a  business  like  ours. 
We  might  have  been  followed,  you  know  ;  what 
should  we  have  done  then  ?'  *  Very  true,'  replied 
the  Abbd, '  it  is  quite  right  to  take  proper  precau- 
tions. Nevertheless,  my  good  Fleuriot,  I  must 
beg  of  you  to  leave  that  weapon  in  your  pocket. 
However  precious  these  sacred  vessels  may  appear 
in  my  eyes,  aud  those  of  every  good  Christian, 
they  are  not  worth  the  life  of  a  human  being.  I 
would  rather  hear  they  had  been  altogether  de- 
stroyed, than  stained  with  the  blood  of  any  man.' 
'  Is  it  possible !'  cried  Fleuriot ;  '  would  you,  in- 
deed, rather  have  the  life  of  a  sinner,  of  a  misera- 
ble wretch,  than .'  '  The  life  of  a  man  belongs 

to  God.  All  the  metals  in  the  world  are  not  worth 
one  drop  of  blood.  Again,  Fleuriot,  I  must  en- 
treat of  you  not  to  be  carried  away  in  any  moment 
of  anger  or  precipitation,  and  under  no  circumstances 
to  make  use  of  this  weapon  at  all.    Will  yon 

promise  me  this?'      •  Yes yes,'  answered  the 

farmer,  leaving  an  interval  between  each  word  he 
uttered  ;  4  but  then,'  added  he  in  a  low  tone, '  what 
will  become  of  me?' " 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  progress 
across  the  fields  put  a  stop  for  some  moments  to 
the  conversation.  The  poor  Abbd  meanwhile  sink- 
ing with  fatigue,  but  restraining  all  expression  of 
his  weariness,  Fleuriot  sustained  and  supported  htm 
whenever  it  was  necessary;  more  than  once,  on 
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perceiving  all  tbey  had  to  encounter,  an  avowal 
was  upon  his  lips,  which  would  have  spared  them 
further  trouble ;  but  an  irresistible  power  Keld.  hiro 
back,  while,  thanks  to  the  increasing;  darkness,  the 
agitation  and  painful  hesitation  portrayed  'in  his 
countenance  remained  unseen.  «  They  walk  on 
across  the  silent  and  deserted,  country ;  not  a  sound 
is  to  be  heard  on  any  side."  Once  only,  passing  by 
a  close  thicket,  they  fancied  they  heard  heavy  steps 
on  the  other  side ;  but  as  the  noise  ceased  im- 
mediately, tfiey  went  oh  their  way  without  heed- 

44  *  We  are  near  the  Buttea-aux^aiUea,  Monsieur, 
and  that  great  tree  that  ^rises  down  there  is  the 
dark  pine.  In  fact,  at  the  extremity  of  the  "herb- 
age  thejr  were  at  this  moment  crossing,  a  mass  of 
trees  could  be  distinguished,  which  appeared  to  be- 
long to  a  wood  of  some  importance.  On  the  left 
hand  rose  a  little  hillock,  resembling,  those  Gaulic 
tumuli  found  in  certain  provinces,  if,  indeed, It  were 
not  Itself  one  jbf  those  memorials  of  the  past.  At 
the  foot  of  the  Buttes-aux-Cailles  stood  a  huge  fir- 
tree,  with  its  dark  foliage  and  clear  and  erect  form 
rising  majestically  as  a  pyramid  against  the  sky. 
They  were  at  some  distance  from  the  spot  desig- 
nated, when  all  at  once  a  singular  noise  was  heard 
among  the  bushes  near  the  Buttes-aux-Cailles. 
*  Who  is  there  V  asked  the  curd,  in  a  loud  voice. 
There  w"as  no  answer ;  but  a  dark  shadow  passed 
rapidly  before  them,  and,  plunging  into  the  neigh- 
boring forest,  disappeared  almost  'immediately 
among  the  thickets.  «  That  is  strange,,  indeed  !' 
exclaimed  thd  Abbe*  Duval,  thoughtfully.  4  Would 
any  one  have  expected  to  meet  a  soul  at  this  hour, 
in  this  deserted  "spot  V  'It  is  the  devil!  M.  le 
Cure* — it  is  the  devil !'  urged  the  farmer,  in  a  voice 
of  terror,  while  he  carefully  signed  himself.  '  The 
devil  in  a  consecrated  spot ! — You  do  not  think 
what  you  're  saying,  my  good  Pierre.  It  is  rather 
some  poacher  or  wood-stealer,  who  takes  us  for  the 
field-keepers,  and  naturally  runs  away  as  fast  as 
possible.  Nevertheless,  let  us  see  what  is  the 
matter ;  I  begin  to  have  serious  suspicions— I  feel 
really  anxious  and  alarmed.'  Scarcely,  however, 
had  they  advanced  a  few  steps  further,  when  they 
stumbled  against  a  heap  of  newly  turned  up  earth. 
4 Our  secret  is  betrayed!  they  have  forestalled 
us ."  cried  out  the  Abbd,  in  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion." 

To  Fleuriot,  who  better  than  anybody  knew 
what  was  to  be  expected,  it  was  equally  an  aston- 
ishment and  relief  to  find  the  chest  gone.  But  who 
was  the  culprit  1 

"  <  Do  you  suspect  no  one,  Maitre  Fleuriot?* 
4  Heaven  guard  me  from  judging  hastily  of  any 
man,'  said  the  farmer,  reservedly  ;  4  do  not  ques- 
tion me ;  I  might  only  accuse  an  innocent  person.' 
The  good  cure,  without  doubt,  shared  his  scruples, 
for  he  reflected  a  moment  before  deciding  in  his 
own  mind  as  to  the  objects  of  due  suspicion,  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village.  While  he  stood 
thus,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  he  observ- 
ed a  shining  object  at  his  feet,  and  he  stooped 
quickly  to  pick  it  up ;.  it  was  a  pair  of  silver  spec- 
tacles, most  probably  left  there  by  the  unknown 
laborer  at  the  moment  of  his  precipitate  flight. 
4  Do  you  know  this?'  inquired  the  Abbd.  4  Mon- 
sieur le  Curd,1  answered  the  fanner,  '  you  know, 
as  well  as  I  do,  on  whose  nose  those  spectacles  are 
generally  seen.'  'They  belong  to  Denis,  the 
schoolmaster.    He  only,  in  all  the  parish,  wears 

▼  like  them.'  " 

While  thus  discussing  the  various  probabilities 


of  Denis'  guilt  in  the  sacrilege,  Fleuriot  is  a  prey 
to  many  contending  emotions,  none  of  which  are 
accountable  to  the  curd  ;  but  his  investigations  are 
disturbed  by  the  sound  of  groans  near  and  clear, 
followed  by  cries  for  help. 

"  *  It  is  the  voice  of  Denis,'  said  the  curd,  sud- 
denly startled ;   •  make  haste ;  some  accident  has 
happened  to  him.'    So  saying-,  the  A bod,  followed 
by  Fleuriot,  directed  their  steps  towards  the  soot 
whence  the  sounds  seemed  to  proceed.     Arrived  at 
the  skirts'  of  the  forest,  they  discovered  a  man  ex- 
tended roll  length,  beside  a  ditch,  apparently  unable 
to  stir  hand  or  foot ;  by  the  voice  as  well  as  the 
figure  he  was  instantly  ascertained  to  be  no  other 
than  the  schoolmaster,  Denis.   *  Unhappy  wretch  V 
exclaimed  the  curd,  running  np  to  him,  4  what  is 
the  matter  with  you?  what  are  yon  doing  here?' 
— *  I  have  lost  myself  in  the  dark,'  answered  he, 
with  a  groan ;  *  and,  besides  that,  I  have  always 
had  a  dread  of  thunder  and  lightning  ;   I  tried  to 
leap  this  ditch,  and  then  I  fell,  and — and — I  think 
I  have  broken  my  leg !'    *  Is  it  possible?    Then, 
if  it  be  so,  Denis,  it  is  the  punishment  of  Heaven 
upon  you  tor  the  theft  you  have  committed.'    ( So 
I  thought  a  moment  ago !    But  is  it  really?   Have 
I  brought  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  me, 
because  I    seized    upon    that    wretched    chest?' 
4  What,  you  acknowledge  it,  then  V    asked  the 
Abbd.    *  I  cannot  deny  it.    But  help  me  to  get  op 
— I  think  I  shall  die.'    Hearing  this  unhesitating 
confession  from  the  lips  of  the  schoolmaster,  Fleuriot 
could  hardly  restrain  an  exclamation  of  surprise ; 
however,  he  aided  him  to  rise,  when  it  was  discov- 
ered that  ho  was  far  from  seriously  wounded ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  as  much  as  the  curd  could  do 
to  persuade  him  that  there  was  nothing  more  the 
matter  than  a  slight  sprain  of  the  ankle. 

(<  *  My  good  friends,  for  pity's  sake  don't  leave 
me  here ;  the  storm  will  grow  worse  and  *<***i 
and  I  should  die  of  terror  at  the  bare  notion  of 
passing  the  night  here.'  4  What  is  to  be  done!1 
answered  the  Abbd ;  ( we  cannot  carry  you,  and 
unless  we  go  and  get  some  assistance  at  Saint 
Clair*—  *  Don't  leave  me  alone !'  shouted  Denis ; 
1  the  thunder— and  these  precious  vessels— my 
mind  is  quite  turned — '  *  Come,  get  up— try  and 
support  yourself  by  leaning  upon  me  and  Maitre 
Fleuriot.' 

"With    all    sorts  of  ahs!    and    ohs!   Dema 
abandoned  himself  to  make  the  necessary  experi- 
ment, and  found,  to  his  extreme  astonishment,  that 
he  could  stand  with  perfect  ease,  and  that  there 
was,  in  fact,  no  obstacle  whatever  to  his  reaching 
Saint  Clair  safe  and  sound.    A  little  inspirited  by 
this  discovery,  he  became  in  a  few  moments  more 
himself,  and  was  finally  restored  when  Fleuriot 
handed  him  the  lost  spectacles.    *  Cursed  specta- 
cles!' cried  he,  'the  cause  of  all  my  disaster! 
facing  at  the  very  moment  when  I  heard  you  com- 
ing !  and  without  them  I  am  sure  to  run  into  some 
danger  or  other.    Come,  pray  let  us  make  ****** 
And  so  saving,  he  was  about  to  advance ;  bat  "* 
curd  held  him  fast.    *  M.  Denis,'  said  **>'*£ 
have  not  shown  us  where  you  have  put  the  cow* 
containing  the  church  vessels. '    *  The  coder !  •*• 
yes !'  answered  he  evasively,  •  I— I  have  not  got 
it.'     *No  prevarication,  I  must  beg!     Where 
have  you  concealed  those  sacred   TeMe^f!110!jB 
which  you  have  no  right  whatever?'    *I  will  ten 

Su  by-and-bye— but— well— then,  if  yo«  *?* 
ow,  I  sent  it  away  by  Antoine,  and  by  th»  urn* 
he  must  surely  have  put  it  in  some  appropn*** 
place.    Come,  let  us  go.' " 
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Confounded  at  once  by  the  indifference  and  timid- 
ity of  Denis,  the  cure*  resolves  to  leave  the  matter 
to  chance,  and  that  chance,  though  by  rather  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  eventually  brings  the  coffer  into  his 
possession.  We  cannot  follow  in  detail  all  that  it 
fad  passed  through,  or  enter  into  the  consternation 
and  fury  of  Maitre  Denis  at  finding  himself  finally 
foiled ;  we  can  only  linger  to  take  one  more  extract 
from  a  scene,  which  we  judge  to  be  among  the  best 
in  the  volume,  that  where  the  unfortunate  Fleuriot 
reteals  what  he  had  done  to  the  compassionate 
curs'. 

"  Alone  with  Fleuriot,  the  Abbe*  Duval  closed 
the  door  carefully,  and,  taking  the  lamp  in  his 
hand,  advanced  towards  the  coffer.  Until  this  mo- 
ment, the  tanner  had  preserved  the  same  quiet  con- 
strained air,  the  same  dark  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, as  if  be  had  been  but  a  spectator,  though 
i  concerned  one,  of  all  that  passed ;  but  now  that 
the  priest  rose,  he  followed  every  movement,  in 
evident  anxiety.  'What  are  you  going  to  do, 
Monsieur  V  asked  he,  in  a  stifled  voice ;  '  would  it 
sot  be  better  to  take  a  little  rest !'  *  Rest  !*  echoed 
the  cure* ;  ( rest,  now  that  I  can  bend  my  knees  de- 
toady  before  these  precious  relics,  concealed  for  so 
many  years  from  the  veneration  of  the  faithful ! 
No ;  I  do  not  want  rest — I  am  too  happy.'  While 
he  spoke,  he  tried  to  move  the  springs  that  fastened 
the  chest ;  but  the  locks,  rusted  by  their  long  so- 

Cn  in  the  damp  ground,  remained  firm  beneath 
fingers.  Fleuriot  seemed  not  once  to  think  of 
misting  him ;  an  extraordinary  change  had  come 
over  him.  Hjs  body  was  bent  nearly  double,  and 
ft  convulsive  trembling  shook  all  his  limbs ;  his 
free  was  perfectly  livid,  and  marked  with  deep 
wrinkles ;  the  drops  stood  on  his  forehead  and  tem- 
ples, while  his  eyes,  fixed  upon  the  Abbe*,  shone  in 
the  dim  light  like  two  balls  of  fire ;  he  looked  the 
very  personification  of  Terror  and  Remorse.  The 
one,  venerable  countenance  of  the  old  priest,  encir- 
cled by  his  white  hair,  lighted  up  with  an  expres- 
sion of  almost  sublime  enthusiasm,  of  earnest  joy, 
teemed  really  ethereal  and  angelic,  by  contrast. 
The  locks  yielded  at  length,  and  the  coffer  lay  open 
before  them.  The  Abbe'  bent  eagerly  forward ; 
hot  the  paleness  of  death  spread  over  his  features, 
that  a  moment  before  were  so  vivid  and  beaming. 
Then,  as  if  he  could  not  believe  his  eyes,  he  thrust 
his  hand  into  the  interior  of  the  chest.  It  contained 
only  sand  and  stones.  The  priest  uttered  not  a 
word;  but  he  turned  slowly  towards  Fleuriot. 
Pierre  fell  on  his  knees  with  his  race  to  the  ground. 
The  core'  advanced  towards  him. 

11 '  Pierre !'  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  but  in  a  tone 
that  rent  his  heart,  *  was  it  you,  then  V 

M '  Yes,  it  was  I — no  one  but  I.'  A  dead  silence 
followed  these  words ;  the  cure*  seemed  suffocated 
with  surprise  and  grief;  Fleuriot,  prostrated  at  his 
feet,  dashed  his  head  against  the  stone  floor ,  the 
tittle  lamp,  on  the  distant  table,  lent  but  a  feeble, 
unequal  light.    *  You,9  continued  the  priest,  in  a 


stifled  voice,  while  he  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  '  you,  my  friend,  my  brother,  you  are  the 
thief,  then ;  you  are  the  sacrilegious  wretch ;  yon 

are  the  profane .'    He  stopped,  for  the  tears 

burst  from  his  eyes,  and  fell  through  the  hands,  so 
convulsively  clasped.  'Yes,  it  was  I,'  repeated 
Fleuriot,  again  dashing  himself  furiously  on  the 
ground. 

"  It  was  a  fearful  and  an  unexpected  blow ;  with 
all  his  Christian  fortitude  and  calmness  of  temper,  it 
was  more  than  the  Abbe*  Duval  could  bear ;  human 
nature  triumphed  over  the  stoicism  of  the  priest. 
It  was  but  for  a  moment ;  in  another  second  his 
mind  reacted  against  his  grief  and  astonishment, 
with  an  energy  which  nothing  but  faith  can  give. 
'  Rise,  Pierre,  he  said,  in  an  altered  voice ;  '  you 
have  indeed  deceived  me.'  'No,  leave  me  here, 
where  I  am,  let  me  die  at  your  feet,  though  I  may 
be  doomed  already.'  The  unutterable  despair,  tha 
deep  dejection  of  his  accent,  had  the  effect  of  dimin- 
ishing that  of  the  Abbe*  almost  immediately.  *  *  • 
Pierre  rose  with  an  air  of  resolution.  '  M.  le  Curd,' 
said  he  with  a  voice  of  determination,  '  I  am  a  cul- 
prit I  know,  but  neither  you  nor  the  holy  church 
shall  suffer  for  my  crimes.  I  will  do  one  thing, 
more  hard  for  me  than  death.  I  will  acknowledge 
publicly  what  I  have  done.  I  will  confess  the  ori- 
gin of  all  my  good  fortune ;  I  will  explain  how  I 
alone  committed  the  sacrilege ;  I  will  declare  my 
disgrace  and  infamy  to  the  whole  world.'  '  But 
you  will  dishonor  all  your  unfortunate  family  as 
well  as  yourself;  besides,  the  villagers,  with  Denis 
to  excite  them,  might  subject  you  to  a  criminal 
prosecution — I,  too,  shall  be  called  upon  to  act 
against  you!'  'Well,  I  shall  have  deserved  it 
all — '  'No,  no,  that  cannot  be,'  continued  the 
Abbe* ;  '  you  must  not  be  lost — ruined.'  At  these 
words  Fleuriot  burst  into  tears ;  '  Ah !  M.  le  Cure*, 
you  are  indeed  ^ood  and  kind ;  a  Christian  indeed, 
to  feel  for  me,  sinner  that  I  am.'  After  a  moment's 
silence  the  Abbe*  took  the  lamp  in  his  hand ;  '  I 
must  be  alone,'  said  he  ;  'do  not  follow  me.' 

"The  following  morning  the  first  words  that 
greeted  Fleuriot's  anxious  heart  were, '  Ah,  he  is 
gone,  and  I  thought  he  was  going  to  stay  forever !' 
'  Who  is  gone  V  asked  he.  '  Why,  M.  le  Curd,  of 
course,  who  else  could  I  mean  ?  and  he  told  me  to 
say  he  hoped  you  would  take  good  care  of  the 
sacred  vessels  in  the  coffer  while  he  was  away.' 
'  He  said  so— did  he  ?  but  where  is  he  gone  1 '  '  fie 
would  not  say  where,  when  I  asked  him,  but  set 
off,  alone  and  on  foot.' " 

We  should  infringe  upon  the  part  of  the  novelist, 
were  we  to  attempt  to  relate  the  means  by  which 
the  sacred  vessels  are  finally  produced,  according  to 
the  promise  of  the  cure*,  on  the  day  the  church  is 
opened  for  public  worship ;  neither  can  we  reveal 
here  the  sentiments  of  Denis,  at  discovering  himself 
foiled  on  all  hands ;  for  the  elucidation  of  this  little 
plot  we  must  refer,  with  earnest  commendation  of 
this  graceful  story,  to  the  volume  itself. 


OurrrROLooicAL  Anomaly. — There  is  at  pres- 
ent o?er  the  drawing-room  window  at  Casterton 
Putooage,  near  Kirby  Lonsdale,  where  Mr.  W. 
W.  C.  Wilson,  jun.,  is  residing,  a  nest  built  by  a 
blackbird  and  a  thrush,  which  have  paired  together, 
containing  one  bird,  which  resembles  both  species, 
ft  has  been  placed  in  a  cage  close  to  the  nest,  and 
tah  the  blackbird  and  thrush  may  constantly  be 
■een  feeding  it  through  the  wires  of  the  cage,  with 
w°nna  and  caterpillars.    Captivity  has  not  abated 


their  affection,  for  they  sit  by  it  just  the  same,  and 
entirely  support  it. — Critic. 

Prohibition  of  Swiss  Tutors  and  Govern- 
esses.— The  Russian  legation  at  the  Helvetic  Con- 
federation has  just  notified,  that  in  future  he  should 
not  give  his  visa  to  the  passports  of  Swiss,  male  or 
female,  proceeding  to  Russia  in  the  quality  of 
teachers. 
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From  the  Chriilian  BsTiew.Ca  Baptist  Quarterly,  published  In 

Boston.] 

THE  JESUITS,   AS  A  MISSIONARY   ORDER.* 

The  missionary  spirit  contributed  to  the  dis- 
covery of  our  continent.  "  The  man  who  gave  to 
Castile  and  Leon  a  New  World,"  was  full  of  high 
religious  aspirations.  With  much  of  the  super- 
stition, Columbus  had  more  than  the  piety,  of  his 
age.  He  regarded  himself  as  commissioned  by  a 
higher  than  any  earthly  court,  in  the  great  enter- 
prise which  he  pursued  with  such  calm  constancy. 
On  reaching  the  shores  he  had  long  sought,  his 
first  act  was  to  kneel  in  devout  thanksgiving.  If 
his  chroniclers  have  truly  reported  his  prayer,  he 
blessed  the  God  who  had  deigned  to  use  his  hum- 
ble service  in  preparing  the  way  that  his  own  sacred 
name  might  be  preached  in  this  new  portion  of  his 
universe.  And  in  his  last  will,  he  charges  it  upon 
his  son  to  maintain  divines  who  should  be  employed 
in  striving  to  make  Christians  of  the  natives,  de- 
claring this  a  work  in  which  "  no  expense  should  be 
thought  too  great.** 

Little  knew  Columbus  of  the  trains  of  religious 
influence  that  came  in  the  wake  of  his  great  dis- 
covery. In  those  weary  days  and  nights  of  anxiety 
and  watchfulness,  when  his  solitary  courage  buffet- 
ed, single-handed,  the  mutinous  remonstrances  of 
his  companions — when,  with  such  difficulty,  he 
kept  the  prow  of  his  vessel  turned  still  toward  the 
west — if  he  understood  little  the  peculiar  aspect  of 
the  shores  he  was  fast  nearing,  he  knew  quite  as 
little  of  the  mysterious  instrumentality,  already  pro- 
vided in  the  Old  World,  to  grasp  and  shape  the 
new  continent  as  it  emerged  from  its  concealment 
of  ages  in  the  recesses  of  ocean.  Had  he  been 
asked,  on  that  morning  of  triumph  when  his  eyes 
first  beheld,  green,  bright  and  fragrant,  the  shores 
of  the  new-found  world,  who  would  be  the  instru- 
ments of  its  conversion  to  the  true  God,  how  blindly 
would  he  have  answered.  For  its  religious  in- 
structors, he  would  have  looked  to  the  universities 
of  the  Spain  that  had  patronized  him,  or  of  the 
England  or  the  France  that  had  neglected  him ;  or 
he  would  have  turned  his  eyes  to  his  own  native 
Italy.  But  we,  to  whose  gaze  have  been  revealed 
those  leaves  in  the  volume  of  Providence  that  no 
mortal  eye  had  then  read,  have  learned  to  look  else- 
where for  the  religious  guides  already  training  for 
the  new-found  hemisphere.  Standing  in  fancy  by 
the  side  of  the  great  Genoese  navigator,  we  look 
back  over  the  intervening  waste  of  waters  to  the 
Old  World.  But  our  eyes  turn  not  to  the  points 
that  attract  his  gaze.  Ours  wander  in  quest  of 
Eisenach,  a  petty  town  in  Western  Germany.  In 
the  band  of  school-boys  that  go  from  door  to  door 
through  its  streets,  singing  their  hymns,  and  look- 
ing for  their  dole  of  daily  bread,  we  catch  sight  of 
the  full,  ruddy  face  of  a  lad  now  some  nine  years 
old.  Those  cheerful  features  bear  the  mingling 
impress  of  broad  humor,  vigorous  sense,  good- 
nature the  most  genial,  and  a  will  somewhat  of  the 
sternest.  The  youth  is  the  son  of  a  humble  miner. 
His  father  has  Bent  him  hither,  some  three  years 
ago,  that  the  boy  may  be  taught  Latin,  and  receive 
such  help  as  poor  scholars  in  Germany  thought  it 

*  This  article  was  originally  prepared,  at  an  address 
before  the  Society  of  Missionary  Inquiry  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity, before  whom  it  was  delivered.  A  separate  pub- 
lication was  intended,  in  pursuance  of  the  request  of  the 
Society.  Various  causes  have  prevented  its  receiving 
the  additions  and  changes  it  was  once  the  writer's  wish 
to  have  made,  and  have  delayed  its  appearance  to  the 
present  time. 


no  shame  to  ask.    That  lad  is  Martin  Luther ;  a 

name  soon  to  ring  through  either  hemisphere,  the 
antagonist  of  the  papacy,  the  translator  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  instrument  of  a  spiritual  revo- 
lution, that  is  to  impress  its  own  character,  not  on 
northern  Europe  only,  but  also  on  the  larger  half 
of  that  continent,  of  whose  discovery  that  school- 
boy will  soon  be  told,  as  he  bends  over  his  gram- 
mar or  bounds  through  the  play-ground.  And 
here  have  we  found  one  of  the  master-spirits, 
that  is  to  fix  the  religious  destiny  of  the  New 
World. 

We  look  vet  again  for  the  rival  mind,  that  is  to 
contest  with  Luther's  the    honor    of  fashioning 
American  character  and  history.     Our  next  glance 
is  at  Spain,  that  country  from  whose  ports  had  been 
fitted  out  the  little  armament  that  is  riding  ou  the 
sea  before  us.    But  it  is  not  to  its  brilliant  court, 
or  to  its    universities,  then    famous    throughout 
Europe,  that  we  look  for  this  other  mind,  that  is  to 
aid  in  casting  the  spiritual  horoscope  of  our  conti- 
nent.   On  the  northern  shores  of  the  country,  in 
the  province  of  Biscay,  and  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Pyrenees,  stands  an  old  baronial  castle,  ten- 
anted by  a  Spanish  gentleman  of  ancient  and  noble 
lineage.    In  the  family  of  eleven  children  that 
gladdens  his  hearth,  the  youngest  born,  the  Benja- 
min of  the  household,  is  now  a  child  of  some  two 
years  old.    That  tottering  infant,  as  he  grows  up 
to  manhood,  will  at  first  mistake    his   destiny. 
Smitten  with  the  chivalrous  spirit,  that  hangs  as  an 
atmosphere  of  romance  over  the  Spain  of  that  age, 
he  will  become  a  courtly  knight,  delighting  in  feats 
of  arms,  and  not  free  from  the  soldier's  vices.    But 
his  ultimate  history  will  be  of  far  different  cast 
Wounded  at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  his  shattered 
limb  will  confine  him  to  a  couch,  where  his  waking 
hours  will  be  spent  in  reading  the  legends  of  saiuts, 
and  from  that  couch  of  pain  he  will  rise  an  altered 
man.    For  this  prattling  child  is  Ignatius  Loyola. 
This  baby  band  is  yet  to  pen  the  "  Spiritual  Exer- 
cises," that  far-famed  volume,  which  still  remains 
the  manual  of  the  Jesuit  order,  the  book  that  has 
swayed  so  many  a  strong  intellect  for  this  life  and 
the  next,  and  shaken  some  minds  even  to  insanity. 
He  is  to  become  the  founder  of  a  religious  fra- 
ternity, who  shall  be  the  Janissaries  of  the  Romish 
church,  its  stoutest  champions  against  the  reform*- 
tion,  and  its  most  daring  emissaries  around  the 
globe.    Neither  Luther  nor  Loyola  ever  visited  our 
shores,  yet  no  two  of  the  contemporary  minds  of 
Europe  so  signally  controlled  the  religious  history 
of  this  continent ;  and  both  were  in  their  boyhood, 
the  one  at  a  German  grammar-school,  the  other 
romping  in  the  nursery  of  an  old  Spanish  castle, 
when  Columbus  planted  his  foot  on  the  shores  of 
St.  Salvador. 

The  institution,  which  Loyola  created,  early 
wrapped  itself  about  the  history  of  our  country, 
fathers  of  the  Jesuit  order  having,  both  in  the 
northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  cotuineot, 
borne  a  large  share  in  the  work  of  discovery  and 
civilization.    Had  the  effort*  of  France  been  bat 
crowned  with  answering  success,  this  body  of  men 
had  given  their  own  religious  hue  to  our  te*1™^ 
Seven  years  before  Plymouth  Rock  received  the 
disembarking  colonists  from  the  May-Flower,  and 
twenty-three  before  Rhode  Island  had  its  irrat 
European  settlers,  "  France  and  the  Roman i  re- 
ligion had  established  themselves  m  Maine.'"  Still 
sooner,  Jesuits  were  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  is  W** 
Jesuit  missionaries  were  laboring  on  the  banla  of 

*  Bancroft,  vol.  i.,  p.  88 
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the  St.  Lawrence.  The  early  governors  of  New 
France  were  zealous  patrons  of  such  missions,  and 
that  Cham  plain,  whose  name  is  yet  borne  by  one 
of  oar  lakes,  declared  that  the  salvation  of  one  soul 
is  worth  more  than  the  conquest  of  an  empire,  and 
that  the  object  of  a  Christian  king,  in  extending  his 
dominion  over  an  idolatrous  country,  should  be  only 
to  subdue  its  inhabitants  to  the  sway  of  Jesus 
Christ.*  Not  on  the  course  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
only,  but  in  the  remote  depths  of  our  wilderness, 
and  on  the  shores  of  our  great  western  lakes,  the 
Jesuits  had  early  planted  their  missions  and 
gathered  their  converts  from  the  Huron,  the  Al- 
gonquin, the  Iroquois,  the  Illinois,  and  other  tribes 
of  Indians. 

It  has  been  the  boast  of  the  ordeT,  that  Provi- 
dence made  the  birth  of  their  own  Ignatius  Loyola 
to  coincide  so  nearly  with  that  of  Luther,  by  the 
same  arrangement  of  divine  benevolence  that  is  said 
ever  to  provide  the  antidote  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
poison.  Their  writers  are  also  accustomed  to  say, 
that  in  bringiug  so  closely  together  the  rise  of  their 
(bonder  and  the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  God  had 
evidently  pointed  their  way  to  those  missionary 
labors  upon  our  continent,  in  which  they  engaged 
so  early  and  successfully .f  Well  may  the  Pro- 
testant, and  especially  the  citizen  of  these  United 
States,  bless  in  his  turn  that  fatherly  care  of  divine 
Providence,  which  neither  allowed  the  era  of 
American  colonization  to  be  hastened,  nor  that  of 
the  reformation  to  be  deferred.  Had  these  events 
been  differently  arranged — had  Spanish  blood,  and 
mot  English,  flowed  in  the  veins  of  our  first  settlers 
—or  had  the  May-Flower  borne  to  our  shores  the 
foundations  of  a  Catholic  colony,  and  had  our  own 
Roger  Williams  been  a  Jesuit  missionary— or  had 
the  schemes  of  French  conquest,  that  would  have 
sade  Canada  but  the  starting-point  of  a  North 
American  empire,  been  successful,  how  different 
had  been  the  annals,  not  of  this  §tate  alone,  but  of 
the  whole  country,  and  in  truth  of  our  entire  race. 
America  had  wanted  her  Washington.  The  im- 
pulse of  modern  revolutions  had  remained  yet  to  be 
given,  the  name  of  Lexington  had  continued  still  a 
common  and  unhonored  sound,  and  the  dial  of  the 
world  had  been  put  back  far  more  than  the  ten 
degrees,  by  which  at  the  prayer  of  Hezekiah  the 
sun  went  down  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz. 

The  Jesuits,  as  a  missionary  order,  furnish  then 
a  theme  in  which  we  have  a  national  interest ;  and 
the  subject  may  well  employ  for  a  passing  hour  the 
thoughts  of  an  assembly  of  American  Christians. 
Odious  as  the  society  justly  became  for  its  acts  and 
its  crimes,  it  had  its  purer  era,  when  its  emissaries 
were  men,  not  only  of  singular  talent,  but  of  burn- 
ing zeal,  and  in  some  cases  even  of  true  piety.  If 
it  has  had  its  Escobars,  it  has  also  been  honored  by 
its  Xaviers,  its  Riccis,  and  its  Nobregas.  Nor  is 
tt  just,  in  denouncing  its  shameless  casuistry,  its 
mendacious  miracles,  its  remorseless  ambition,  and 
its  crooked  policy,  to  overlook  the  usefulness,  or 
deny  the  virtues  that  have  adorned  some  among  the 
sons  of  Loyola.  Its  eight  hundred  martyrs  prove 
that  its  zeal  has  been  of  no  ordinary  kind.  Man  is 
but  too  prone  to  pour  over  the  checkered  good  and 
evil  of  human  character  the  sweeping  flood  of  indis- 
criminate praise,  or  censure  as  unmitigated.  So 
does  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth.  His  tribunal 
aetes  out  a  more  exact  sentence.  And,  in  his 
Scriptures,  with  what  impartiality  does  he  detect 

*  Carn«s,  p.  369. 

t  Charlevoix,  Hiitoire  de  Paraguay. 


some  good  thing  to  be  found  towards  the  Lord 
God,  even  in  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  the  corrupter 
of  Israel.  Dark  as  was  the  depravity  of  Ahab, 
"  who  sold  himself  to  work  wickedness,"  inspira- 
tion draws  no  veil  over  the  brief  interval  of  light  in 
his  history,  that  shot,  like  a  moment  of  unnatural 
sunshine,  across  the  depth  of  midnight  darkness. 
And  Christ  himself,  the  chiefest  missionary  of  the 
church,  taught  his  disciples  to  learn  wisdom  from 
the  policy  of  the  fraudulent  steward,  and  the  fears 
of  the  unjust  judge.  Truth,  then,  may  well  afford 
to  be  just  even  to  error,  and  to  glean  even  from 
such  fields  lessons  of  wisdom.  No  missionary  un- 
dertakings have  embodied  a  greater  array  of  talent, 
been  arranged  with  more  masterly  skill,  displayed 
more  illustrious  proofs  of  courage  and  of  patience, 
or  wielded  a  wider  influence,  than  those  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Loyola.  Baxter  confessed  that  their  la- 
bors moved  him  to  emulation,  and  the  Protestant 
Leibnitz,  the  scholar,  the  jurist,  and  the  philoso- 
pher, the  rival  of  Newton,  has  been  their  fervent 
eulogist. 

The  character  of  Loyola,  the  founder,  was  deeply 
impressed  on  his  order.  On  deserting  the  military 
life,  he  had  spent  a  year  in  the  most  revolting  aus- 
terities, and  during  this  period  composed  his  cele- 
brated treatise.  His  attention  now  became  turned 
to  the  salvation  of  his  neighbor ;  before,  it  had  been 
engrossed  by  care  for  his  own  soul.  To  profit 
others,  he  must  relinquish  the  squalid  dress  and 
some  of  the  austere  penances  of  his  former  course, 
and  he  felt  also  that  he  must  remedy  the  defects  of 
a  neglected  education.  Now  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood, he  set  himself  down,  nothing  daunted  or 
ashamed,  among  children,  to  learn  his  Latin  gram- 
mar. His  progress  was  slow  and  painful.  At  the 
University  of  Paris  he  gathered  around  him  his  first 
associates.  Their  early  design  was  a  mission  to 
Palestine.  War  frustrated  this.  They  offered 
themselves  for  the  service  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  at 
their  own  charge,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  he 
might  command.  This  offer  won  the  reluctant 
consent  of  the  Romish  see  to  their  establishment  in 
1540.  They  were  thus  missionaries  from  their  first 
constitution.  Long  a  soldier,  Loyola  had  felt  both 
the  need  of  discipline  and  its  power.  Reminiscen- 
ces of  his  military  course  appear  in  the  whole 
structure,  as  in  the  very  title,  of  his  Spiritual  Exer- 
cises. It  seems,  from  the  description  ^iven  of  it,  to 
be  but  the  drill-book  of  a  spiritual  regiment.  The 
treatise  is  said  to  represent  the  world  as  divided 
into  two  hosts,  the  one  arrayed  under  the  banners 
of  Christ,  and  the  other  uplifting  the  standard  of 
Satan ;  and,  inviting  the  reader  to  enlist  with  his  Re- 
deemer, furnishes  marks  by  which  he  may  judge 
of  the  work  appointed  him,  and  rules  for  its  accom- 
plishment. Obedience,  incessant  and  implicit,  such 
as  is  elsewhere  scarce  found  out  of  a  camp,  was 
Loyola's  favorite  lesson.  It  was  in  his  order  the 
subject  of  a  special  vow.  They  swore  it  to  the  pope 
and  to  their  superior,  called  their  general,  who  was 
elected  for  life,  and  clothed  with  absolute  power. 
Ignatius  was  accustomed  to  term  such  obedience  the 
most  sublime  of  virtues,  the  daughter  of  humility, 
and  the  nurse  of  charity,  a  guide  that  never  wan- 
dered, and  the  mark  that  was  to  distinguish  his 
order  from  all  others.  Exacting  it  most  rigidly 
from  others,  he  displayed  it  himself,  in  an  implicit 
deference  to  his  physician  and  his  confessor ;  while 
to  the  Roman  pontiff  so  profound  was  his  submis- 
sion, that  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  at  the  command 
of  the  pope  he  would  embark  on  a  mission  for  any 
shore    in  a  vessel   without  rudder,  or  sails,  or 
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mast,  or  stores.  When  the  objection  was  made, 
that  such  conduct  would  be  inconsistent  with  ordi- 
nary prudence,  his  reply  was,  that  prudence  was  the 
virtue  of  the  ruler,  not  of  the  ruled.  His  last  will, 
as  he  termed  it,  was  but  an  unfinished  homily  on 
obedience. 

Yet  in  all  this,  the  object  tf  Ignatius  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  consciously,  his  own  personal 
aggrandizement.  Wealth,  fame,  and  even  power 
he  seems  to  have  sought  less  than  usefulness.  The 
first  year  of  his  religious  course  had  been  one  of 
stormy  fanaticism ;  the  rest  of  his  career  breathed 
a  high,  sustained  enthusiasm.  He  dreaded,  as  he 
often  said,  worldly  prosperity  for  his  order,  exclud- 
ed its  members  from  episcopal  preferment,  and  by 
earnest  remonstrances  prevented  the  elevation  of 
two  of  his  early  associates,  Lainez  and  Borgia,  to 
the  cardinalate.  He  spent  much  time  in  prayer, 
and  laid  more  stress  than  many  Roman  religionists 
on  the  prayer  of  the  heart,  while  Thomas  aKempis 
was  his  favorite  book  Of  devotion.  Simple  and  se- 
vere in  his  own  personal  habits,  his  labors  never 
remitted.  Lodging  in  hospitals,  tending  their 
sick,  catechizing  children,  seeking  the  restoration 
of  the  profligate,  wherever  he  went,  he  gave  him- 
self to  the  toils  of  benevolence. 

Seeing  that  the  emergencies  of  the  time  re- 
quired not  the  retired  life— the  contemplative  one,  as 
it  was  called,  of  the  monastic  orders— tie  desired  for 
his  institute  a  life  of  active  piety.  The  three  great 
duties  of  the  order  from  the  beginning  were  an- 
nounced, as  being  the  education  of  youth,  contro- 
versy with  heretics,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen.  They  were  to  be  men  of  the  world,  and 
not  of  the  cloister.  Hence  he  procured  them  ex- 
emption from  the  chants  and  choral  services  cus- 
tomary with  many  Romish  fraternities.  "  They  do 
not  sing,"  said  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits ;  "  birds 
of  prey  never  do."  Yet  to  maintain  their  devo- 
tional feelings,  there  were  many  provisions.  One 
especially  was,  that,  for  a  space  of  eight  days  in 
each  year,  every  member  of  the  order  should  make 
"  a  retreat,"  as  it  was  called,  retiring  from  the 
world,  and  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  his 
heart  and  way,  by  the  help  of  the  Spiritual 
Exercises.  With  the  zeal  of  Loyola  was  mingled 
much  knowledge  of  the  world.  With  the  merchant 
he  spoke  of  traffic,  and  with  the  scholar  of  books, 
that  he  might  attract  both  to  religion ;  entering,  as 
he  described  it,  at  their  door,  that  he  might  leave  at 
his  own.  What  in  him,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  little  more  than  skilful  courtesy  not  inconsist- 
ent with  real  principle,  became,  in  the  latter  mem- 
bers of  the  order,  a  supple  and  lithe  pliability,  alike 
unprincipled  and  selfish. 

To  exercise  and  perfect  their  great  principle  of 
obedience,  the  rules  of  the  society  were  most  skil- 
fully framed.  Their  colleges  gave  them  facilities 
for  the  selection  of  the  most  brilliant  talents.  A 
long  novitiate  and  varied  trials  preceded  admission 
to  the  full  privileges  of  the  order.  Every  one  on 
entering  it  was  required  to  make  a  full  manifesta- 
tion, as  it  was  termed,  of  his  conscience,  giving 
the  minutest  and  most  private  details  of  his  past 
history  and  feelings.  This  was  repeated  each  half 
year.  Each  member  was  constituted  a  spy  upon 
his  fellow.  Regular  reports  of  every  incident  of 
moment,  and  of  the  character  and  deportment  of 
each  member,  were  made  to  the  provincial,  and 
from  the  provincial  were  transmitted  to  the  general 
at  Rome,  to  be  transcribed  into  the  archives  of  the 
order.  From  the  will  of  this  genera]  there  lay  no 
appeal ;  complaint  was  sin,  and  resistance  rain.   In 


the  whole  society,  there  was  bat  one  will,  bat  one 
conscience,  and  it  was  in  the  bosom  of  the  general. 
So  true  a  despotism  Tiberius  never  attempted,  and 
Machiavelli  himself  could  not  have  imagined.  Su- 
perstition only  could  have  made  men  its  willing 
subjects.  The  individual  being  was  lo6t  in  one 
vast  machine,  all  the  parts  of  which  were  intelli- 
gent to  observe,  the  eyes  of  one  soul,  and  strong  to 
obey,  the  hands  of  one  will.  Limited  at  first  to 
sixty  members,  but  soon  left  without  such  restric- 
tion, the  order  increased  in  sixty  years  from  ten  to 
10,000  members,  and  in  1710  the  Jesuits  numbered 
about  20,000  in  their  wide-spread  association. 
These,  scattered  throughout  all  countries,  men  of  the 
finest  talents  and  most  finished  education,  weiring 
every  garb,  and  speaking  every  language,  formed  a 
body  that  could  outwatch  Argus  and  his  hundred 
eyes,  and  outwork  Briareus  with  his  hundred  handi. 
It  is  readily  seen  what  tremendous  energies  such  a 
system  wielded.  In  every  other  combination  of 
human  effort,  much  of  power  is  lost,  not  only  by  the 
resistance  to  be  overcome  in  the  world  without,  bat 
by  the  discord  and  internal  weakness  of  the  com- 
bined parties  within  themselves,  and  the  lumbering 
weight  of  the  machinery  upon  which  the  motive 
power  acts.  The  steeds  may  be  the  fiery  courser*  of 
the  sun,  with  power  flaming  from  every  nostril,  bat 
where  is  the  mortal  band  that  can  rein  the  whole 
into  one  path,  and  bring  the  might  of  all  their 
sinews  to  draw  in  one  onward  track!  It  was  not 
so  in  this  institution.  Here,  as  in  the  chariot  of  the 
prophet's  vision,  all  was  instinct  with  one  will; 
"  the  spirit  of  the  living  creatures  was  in  the 
wheels ;  when  the  living  creatures  went,  the  wheels 
went  by  them,  when  those  stood,  these  stood; 
when  the  living  creatures  were  lifted  up,  the 
wheels  were  lifted  up  over  against  them,  and  their 
rings  were  full  of  eyes  round  about,  and  they  were 
so  high  that  they  were  dreadful."  One  soul 
swayed  the  vast  mass ;  and  every  cog  and  pin  in 
the  machinery  consented  with  its  whole  power  to 
every  movement  of  the  one  central  conscience. 
The  world  never  had  seen  so  perfect  a  despotism; 
yet  never  was  any  government  so  ardently  loved  by 
its  earlier  members.  "  If  I  forget  thee,  0  society 
of  Jesus,"  exclaimed  Xavier  in  India, "  may  my 
right  hand  forget  its  cunning.' ' 

The  man,  who  thus  spoke,  is  their  greatest  name; 
and  he  would  not  have  felt  this  affection,  had  the 
order  been  originally  as  corrupt  as  it  afterwards 
became.  Gladly,  did  our  limits  permit,  would  we 
dwell  on  his  history.  A  man  of  higher  talent  than 
Loyola,  a  ripe  scholar,  and  of  that  commandiag 
courage  which  nothing  could  daunt,,  there  were 
also  in  him  a  fervent  piety,  and  boundless  eelf-M<>- 
rificing  benevolence,  that  all  the  errors  df  hie  faith 
could  not  obscure.  On  the  Malabar  coast,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Iravancore,  where  he  gave  kf1*111^ 
10,000  in  one  month  with  his  own  hand,  in  the 
Moluccas,  and  in  Ceylon,  he  labored  in  perils  im- 
minent, and  amid  great  privations  and  difficulties, 
but  never  without  fruit.  His  chief  triumphs  were, 
however,  in  Japan.  Having  seen  the  principle* 
of  his  religion  spreading  rapidly  through  that  em- 
pire, he  longed  next  to  enter  China.  With  to* 
assurance  that  it  was  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  he  bar- 
gained but  to  be  put  ashore  upon  its  inhospjf**^ 
coast.  They  who  were  to  have  done  this  *a,'e^ 
him ;  and,  in  sight  of  the  empire  which  he  was  not 
allowed  to  enter,  on  the  small  rocky  islaod  of  &»«- 
cian,  he  breathed  his  last.  Dying  thus, WIth  *?? 
last  and  greatest  enterprise  unachieved,  he  Jet  **r 
his  body  thus  as  on  the  counterscarp,  leaving  »tw 
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rules  behind,  a  name  and  example  that  never  lost 
their  rallying  power,  until  these  ramparts  of  hea- 
thenism were  scaled,  and  China  too  was  entered 
aod  won.  In  Japan,  the  order  followed  up  his 
plans,  until  their  converts  had  reached  the  number 
of  900,000.  The  Jesuit  fathers,  who  succeeded  in 
forcing  the  barriers  of  China — Rim,  Schol),  and 
Verbiest — were  mea  distinguished  in  science  and 
talent.  The  manuscripts  left  by  some  of  them  are 
•aid  to  show,  too— written  evidently  bat  for  their 
own  use — that  they  were  men  of  piety.  Of  some 
of  them  at  least,  Milne  and  Morrison  and  other 
Protestant  missionaries  have  thought  highly,  as 
aaen  of  real  devotedness  and  mistaken  piety.  At 
one  time,  there  seemed  reason  to  expect  that  the 
Celestial  Empire  was  to  become  Christian,  the  era- 
press  herself  having  joined  the  Christian  church, 
the  emperor  being  known  as  their  patron,  and  Jes- 
uit fathers  filling  the  highest  posts  at  court,  and 
displaying  their  varied  attainments  as  geographers, 
legislators,  philosophers  and  astronomers,  and  even 
as  eaaoon-founders.  The  same  indefatigable  com- 
munity were  busily  assailing  the  Fetichism  of  Af- 
rica no  the  west  and  east,  and  its  Mohammedanism 
on  the  north.  They  bad  their  missionary  enter- 
prises at  Congo  and  Loango,  at  Tripoli  and  Mo- 
rocco, and  Monomopata  and  Mozambique.  In 
Abyssinia,  after  frequent  repulses,  they  acquired 
at  one  time  the  ascendency,  and  a  Jesuit  was  made 
the  patriarch  of  the  national  church ;  but  his  inno- 
vations and  inquisitorial  cruelties  soon  wrought  the 
indignant  expulsion  of  the  religion  they  were  in- 
tended to  establish.  In  Egypt,  too,  their  laborers 
were  early  found ;  and  in  Asia,  besides  the  points 
already  enumerated,  they  toiled  in  India  and  Per- 
sia. In  Syria  and  Thibet,  the  sons  of  Loyola  were 
lifting  the  banners  of  the  Romish  church. 

On  our  own  shores,  their  missionaries,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  were  found  at  an  early  day. 
They  followed  the  red  man  to  his  haunts,  paddled 
with  him  the  rude  canoe,  reared  beside  his  their 
hot,  and  displayed  a  patient  and  winning  sweet- 
ness, that  disarmed  his  ferocity.  The  tribes  be- 
side our  great  inland  seas  claimed,  more  than  a 
century  ago,  the  care  of  the  Jesuit  fathers.  Sault 
de  St.  Marie  and  Mackinaw  were  sites  of  their 
missions ;  and  yet  beyond  these  places  there  were 

E'nts  where  the  wandering  son  of  Loyola  reared 
wooden  crucifix,  and  built  his  bark  chapel,  in 
regions  that  even  in  our  own  late  day  the  west- 
ward wave  of  emigration  has  not  yet  reached.    To 
other  parts  of  North  America  the  same  fraternity 
had  expanded  their  establishments.    In  the  penin- 
sula of  California,  they  gathered  villages  of  con- 
verted Indians  that  still  exist,  although  in  a  declin- 
ing state  and  under  the  charge  now  of  other  reli- 
gions orders.    In  Mexico,  also,  they  labored  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Aborigines.    In  the  southern 
portion  of  our  continent  were,  however,  the  scenes 
of  their  greatest  toils  and  their  most  glorious  tri- 
umphs.    They  labored  in  Peru  and  in  Chili.     Far 
more  repulsive  was  the  field  chosen,  however,  by 
those  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  who,  like  Ortega  and 
Nobregas,  labored  among  the  cannibals  of  Brazil. 
Tribes,  with  whom  the  flesh  of  their  captives  was 
the  choicest  of  dainties,  and  whose  older  women 
bore  to  the  battle-field  the  vessels  in  which  the  hor- 
rid banquet  of  victory  was  to  be  prepared,  were 
compelled  at  length  to  yield  to  the  dauntless  seal 
of  the  intrepid  missionary ;  and,  relinquishing  their 
cannibalism,  learned  gentleness  and  piety.    But 
their  most  splendid  honors  were  won  in  the  neigh- 
boring country  of  Paraguay.    They  found  its  wide 
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plains  traversed  by  numerous  out  divided  hordes, 
ignorant  of  the  simplest  arts,  impatient  of  restraint, 
and  prompt  to  deeds  of  blood.  Gathering  at  first 
but  sonde  fifty  families,  thev  reared  at  last  a  com- 
munity which  was  estimated  at  one  tirne  to  number 
300,000  souls.  The  Indian  was  instructed  in  ag- 
riculture and  the  handicraft  arts,  in  music,  and 
even  in  painting.  Villages,  o^fleductions,  as  thev 
wete  called,  rose  rapidly,  where  an  Arcadian  puri- 
ty of  manners  reigned  through  communities  of 
thousands,  who  had  but  recently  been  roving,  law- 
less savages.  They  labored  for  a  common  stock, 
and  subsisted  on  the  common  Stores.  Never,  prob- 
ably, has  the  ex  penmen  f  of  a  community  of  pos- 
sessions been  so  long  tried,  and  so  successfully,  as 
fit  was  there/  Yet, ^beneficent  as  was  the  Jesuit 
rule  over  these  their  subjects,  it  was  so'  absolute, 
that  their  converts  might  be  said  never  to  have  out- 
grown the  state  of  nonage.  Theirs  was  a  filial 
servitude. 

In  all  these  their  missions,  the  order  displayed 
an  indomitable  energy,  and  a  spirit  of  most  adven- 
turous enterprise.  As  dauntless  as  they  were  ver- 
satile, and  as  unwearied  as  they  were  dauntless, 
the  door  closed  against  them  was  undermined,  if  it 
could  not  be  opened,  and  stormed  where  it  could 
not  be  undermined.  Martyrdom  for  them  had  no 
terrors.  Did  the  news  return  to  their  colleges  in 
Europe  of  a  missionary  falling,  riddled  by  the  ar- 
rows of  the  Brazilian  savage,  at  the  font  of  the  cru- 
cifix he  had  planted,  or  of  scores  sent  into  the 
depths  of  ocean  by  heretic  captors,  the  names  of 
the  fallen  were  inserted  on  the  rubrics  of  Jesuit 
martyrs ;  and  not  the  students  only,  but  the  pro- 
fessors of  their  institutions  rushed  to  fill  the  ranks 
that  had  been  thus  thinned.  And,  turning  from 
their  fields  of  missionary  enterprise  in  the  far  east 
and  in  the  remotest  west,  to  what  they  had  accom- 
plished in  Europe,  there  was  much  at  this  time  to 
stir  the  Jesuit  to  self-gratulation.  Their  science, 
and  address,  and  renunciation  of  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment had  made  members  of  their  order  confes- 
sors to  some  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs.  In 
controversy,  they  had  given  to  the  Romish  church 
Bellarraine,  the  ablest  of  her  defenders,  and  though 
a  Jesuit,  perhaps  also  the  most  candid  of  Romish 
controversialists.  To  the  French  pulpit  they  had 
furnished  Bourdaloue,  among  its  great  names  no 
weaker  luminary,  and  perhaps  its  first  reasoner. 
Their  divines,  orators,  poets,  historians  and  critics 
were  well  nigh  numberless,  the  order  claiming  to 
have  produced  more  distinguished  scholars  than  all 
the  other  Romish  communities  together.  In  edu- 
cation, they  had  been  the  benefactors  of  the  world. 
Their  institutions  are  proposed  by  Bacon  as  the 
best  of  models,  and  Mackintosh  has  pronounced 
the  strides  made  by  the  society  in  the  work  of  in- 
struction the  greatest  ever  witnessed.  But  in 
missions  was  the  beginning  of  their  strength,  and 
the  excellency  of  their  glory.  The  character  of 
Xavier  gave  to  the  cause  of  evangelization  an  im- 
pulse such  as  it  had  not  received  for  seven  centu- 
ries ;  and  to  this  day,  his  church  looks  in  vain  for 
one,  who,  to  his  dauntless  zeal  and  his  untiring 
patience,  has  united  the  splendor  of  his  talents,  and 
his  wide  influence,  that  went  overrunning  a  nation 
like  some  great  conflagration.  Through  all  these 
fields  of  labor  they  continued  to  diffuse  one  spirit, 
not  spent  by  toil,  and  not  diminished  by  distance 
from  the  centre  of  power.  From  the  man,  who 
sat  in  a  gilded  confessional  with  a  monarch  for  his 
penitent,  amid  the  splendid  luxury  of  Versailles  or 
Madrid,  to  him  who  in  a  wigwam  of  bark  shared 
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the  rude  fare  of  the  Canadian  Indian,  sleeping  on 
the  skin  won  in  the  chase,  and  lighted  by  the  blaz- 
ing pine-knot,  one  soul  possessed  the  entire  body. 
From  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south,  ihe  sons 
of  Ignatius  were  pursuing  one  object  through  a 
thousand  mazy  channels.  The  motto  and  device 
in  one  of  their' earlier  histories  was  well  illustrated 
in  their  conduct.  That  device  was  a  mirror,  and 
the  superscription  was  "Omnia  omnibus,"  All 
things  to  all  men.  But  what  in  Paul  was  Chris- 
tian courtesy,  leaning  on  inflexible  principle ;  and 
what  in  Loyola  himself  was  probably  wisdom,  but 
slightly  tinged  with  unwarrantable  policy,  became, 
in  some  of  bis  disciples,  the  laxest  casuistry,  cha- 
meleon-like, shifting  its  hues  to  every  varying 
shade  of  interest  or  fashion. 

There  was  much  in  the  nature  of  Romanism 
itself  to  make  the  work  of  proselytism  easy  and 
rapid.  The  priest  went  forth  a  solitary  man,  with 
no  ties  to  any  spot,  with  few  incumbrances,  moving 
freely  and  at  little  cost  through  wide  districts.  The 
rites  that  he  celebrated  took  the  senses  of  the  rude 
barbarian  as  by  storm.  The  music,  the  incense, 
the  gorgeous  robe,  the  golden  vessels,  the  picture, 
the  statue,  and  the  crucifix  were  to  the  savage 
most  imposing.  Again,  no  change  of  heart  was 
requisite  to  baptism.  No  long  familiarity  with 
Scripture  preceded  entrance  to  the  church.  The 
creed,  the  catechism,*  and  a  few  prayers  and  hymns 
were  to  be  translated,  and  a  nation  was  supplied 
with  its  religious  literature.  Submission  to  exter- 
nal rites,  and  a  blind  deference  to  priestly  author- 
ity, threw  open  the  doors  of  the  church  as  to  the 
rushing  feet  of  a  nation.  They  who  entered  it, 
found  it  was  not  the  holy  of  holies  they  had  reach- 
ed. We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  there  was  no 
holy  fruit  in  their  religion.  We  would  only  speak 
of  the  low  form  of  Christian  character  they  had 
proposed  for  their  converts.  Yet  we  believe  the 
morals  of  their  disciples  were  generally  higher  than 
those  of  the  converts  gained  by  other  orders ;  and 
the  constancy,  with  which  such  multitudes  in  their 
Japanese  churches  endured  the  most  appalling 
forms  of  martyrdom,  allows  us  to  hope,  that  under 
much  of  superstition  and  much  of  ignorance,  there 
was  also  something  of  love  to  Christ. 

Yet  from  this  height  of  success,  and  influence, 
and  honor,  they  were  doomed  to  fall,  and  for  a 
time  the  world  seemed  to  shake  with  their  far-re- 
sounding ruin.  In  Japan,  their  200,000  converts, 
exciting,  justly  or  unjustly,  apprehensions  of  politi- 
cal intrigue  in  the  mind  of  a  native  prince,  who 
was  consolidating  the  kingdoms  of  Japan  into  one 
empire,  they  were  exterminated  by  one  of  the 
fiercest  persecutions  that  Christianity  has  ever 
experienced.  Multitudes  perished  in  prison  ;  some 
were  buried  in  ditches,  others,  immersed  in  freezing 
water,  died  a  death  of  lingering  agony  ;  some  were 
crucified,  others  were  beheaded ;  and  large  num- 
bers were  thrown  into  one  of  the  volcanic  craters 
of  the  country,  while  the  crosses  of  the  Jesuit 
pastors  studded  the  edges  of  the  fearful  cavity  into 
which  their  flocks  were  hurried.  That  country 
has  been  thenceforward  sealed  against  the  gospel 
more  closely  than  any  other  heathen  land  on  the 
earth.  It  was,  perhaps,  one  instance  of  those  fear- 
ful retributions,  that,  in  the  language  of  Bacon, 
are  occasionally  written  by  the  hand  of  Nemesis 
along  the  highway  of  nations,  in  characters  which 

*  Cotton  Mather,  in  his  Magnalia,  famishes  a  curious 
specimen  of  one  of  the  Jesuit  catechisms,  used  among 
oar  American  Indians. 


he  that  runneth  may  read,  that  the  Japanese  were 
instigated,  in  this  extinction  of  the  Jesuit  churches, 
by  the  Dutch,  a  people  who  had  never  forgotten 
the  butcheries  of  the  ferocious   Alva,   and  thus 
requited  on  the  rising  Romanism  of  die  east  the 
wrongs  that  religion  had  wrought  them  in  the  west. 
In  China,  contentions  with    other  Romish  orders 
thwarted  their  labors;  their  political  power  was 
soon  lost,  and  their  converts  were  driven  into  con- 
cealment.    But  though  denounced  by  edicts  of  the 
empire,  and  on  pain  of  death  expelled  from  its  ter- 
ritories, they  have  never  ceased  laboring  there,  and 
the  Catholic  Christians  at  this  hour  secreted  in  the 
bosom  of  that  nation,  are  calculated  by  Medhurst 
at  200,000.    In  Paraguay  and  in  California,  their 
settlements  have  been  transferred  to  the  charge  of 
other  orders,  and  themselves  were  exiled,  as  was 
also  the  case  in  the  Philippine  Islands.    Their 
expulsion    from    the    fields    in    South   America, 
watered  so  freely  with  the  wealth,  and  talents,  and 
best  blood  of  the  order,  grew  out  of  their  disgrace 
in  Europe.    In  France,  they  had  denounced  and 
suppressed  Jansenism ;  but  received,  in  their  conflict 
with  that  body  of  most  able  and  holy  men,  the 
Port  Royalists,  a  deathful  arrow  they  could  never 
extricate.    We  need  not  say  we  allude  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Letters  of  Pascal,  a  work  whose  mingling 
powers  of  wit,  and  argument,  and  eloquence,  well 
nigh  unrivalled  apart,  and  in  their  union  unequalled, 
fixed  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  Jesuit  order.    They 
stood  up,  too,  in  the  same  country,  in  the  days  oi 
their   own    intellectual    decrepitude,    to   wrestle 
against  the  young  skepticism  of  the  Regency  and 
of  the  days  of  Louis  XV.    Voltaire,  and  Diderot, 
and  D'nolbach,  and  Helvetius,  men  educated  in 
their  own  colleges,  overwhelmed  their  old  teachers 
with  sarcasm,  and  irony,  and  wit,  the  more  burning 
in  its  severity  often,  because  it  was  the  language 
of  truth.  To  every  state  they  had  made  themselves 
odious  by  intermingling  themselves  with  political 
affairs.     In  their  own  church  they  found  the  bitter- 
est enemies,  in  the  worldly  who  envied  their  power, 
and  in  the  zealous  who  detested  their  lax  casuistry 
and  their  erroneous  doctrine.  By  principles,  which, 
if  not  their  own  invention,  were   at  least  their 
favorite  implements,  they  explained  away  all  obli- 
gation ;  and  some  of  their  doctors  seemed  scarce  to 
have  left  faith  on  the  earth,  or  justice  in  the  heav- 
ens.    In  short,  they  threw  conscience  into  the 
alembic,  and  drew  from  the  retort  a  mixture,  like 
the  aqua  icfana  of  Italian  poisons,  clear  as  the 
water  that  streams  from  the  rock,  but  to  drink  of 
which  was  lingering,  inevitable  death.  This  laxity 
of  moral  teaching  was  felt  to  be  the  more  inexcus- 
able, in  a  body  who  had  constituted  themselves  the 
jealous  guardians  of  what  they  called  orthodoxy  in 
doctrine ;   "a  sort  of  men,"  as  said  the  Abbe 
Boileao,  brother  of  the  poet,  "  who  set  themselves 
to  lengthen  the  creed,  and  abridge  the  command- 
ments."    Casuistry  became,  in  their  hands,  as 
Bayle  has  well  called  it,  "  the  art  of  cavilling 
with  God."     But  men,  even  the  vilest,  cannot  Jonj 
respect  those  who  pander  to  their  corruptions,  and 
the  order  soon  fell  under  the  ban  of  the  human 
race.    Their  principles  in  morals,  too,  reacted  npoo 
themselves.     Like  the  French  poisoner,  who  per- 
ished by  the  fall  of  his  mask,  inhaling  unexpected- 
ly the  fumes  of  the  poison  he  was  compounding 
for  others,  the  order  could  not  retain  its  old  aeal, 
and  the  life  of  its  early  fanaticism,  while  propagaj* 
ing  such  sentiments.    Some,  even  of  the  Jesun 
missionaries  to  heathenism  were,  it  is  said,  i° 
secret,  infidels.     At  Rome  itself,  they  had  become 
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tools  more  convenient  than  reputable.  None  had 
done  more  than  they  to  uphold  the  staggering 
power  of  that  see  ;  and  no  less  than  ninety  bulls, 
issued  from  under  the  Fisherman's  Ring,  had 
attested  the  esteem  in  which  the  Vatican  held 
them,  and  its  resolution  to  defend  them  against 
their  embittered  foes.  But  its  power  now  failed. 
Catholic  France,  and  Portugal,  and  Spain,  were 
lesolutely  bent  on  the  ruin  of  the  order.  The 
aits,  both  of  policy  and  force,  they  had  so  long 
practised,  were  now  turned  against  them.  With  a 
secrecy  they  had  never  surpassed  in  their  own 
movements,  the  measures  were  concerted  for  their 
expulsion  from  Spain  and  Portugal.  Driven  from 
their  colleges  and  possessions,  blackened  in  char- 
acter, and  destitute,  and  many  of  them  aged,  they 
were  hurled  on  the  charities  of  a  world  they  had 
not  propitiated  by  their  former  conduct.  Never 
slow,  in  the  day  of  their  power,  to  use  the  arm  of 
the  civil  government  for  the  purpose  of  persecution, 
they  now  felt  its  weight  upon  themselves.  They 
had  instigated  in  France  the  bloody  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  it  is  said,  and  had  most  certainly 
shared  largely  in  the  perfidy,  the  frauds,  and  the 
revolting  dragoonades  that  procured  and  followed 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantz.  The 
recompense,  long  accumulating,  now  descended. 
Reluctantly,  but  necessarily,  the  Roman  court 
itself  withdrew  in  terror  from  these  its  stanchest 
servants,  and  pronounced,  with  faltering  lips,  the 
dissolution  of  the  order. 

They  had  forgotten,  in  their  abuse  of  power,  and 
talent,  and  influence,  that  there  was  on  high  one 
mightier  than  all  the  mighty  of  earth,  whom  they 
had  subsidized,  or  flattered,  or  corrupted.  Provi- 
dence, an  element  upon  which  in  their  latter  days 
they  had  forgotten  to  calculate,  was  now  meeting 
them  at  every  turn.  If  they  had  lost  sight  of  it, 
never  had  it  lost  sight  of  them.  It  used  no  con- 
fessors, and  they  could  not  guide  it ;  nor  did  it  wait 
in  its  movements  for  the  shuffling  of  the  pieces  on 
the  checker-boards  of  earthly  cabinets,  which  Jes- 
uitism watched  so  narrowly.  But  when  its  ful- 
ness of  times  was  come,  it  called,  and  every  stormy 
passion  of  human  nature  rushed  at  its  bidding, 
eager  to  do  the  work  of  retribution,  while,  unpit- 
ied,  Jesuitism  stood  to  bear,  in  its  loneliness,  the 
meeting  vengeance  of  earth  and  heaven. 

Never  had  Romanism  progeny  that  bore  more 
perfectly  its  own  image,  or  embodied  its  grand  prin- 
ciples so  faithfully  as  did  the  Jesuit  system.  The 
principle  of  the  order  was  but  a  reduction  to  its 
simplest  essence  of  that  one  master  idea  of  the  Ro- 
mish creed — implicit  faith — unlimited  obedience. 
These  are,  in  justice,  due  only  to  a  Being  of  infinite 
truth,  and  underived  and  unending  sovereignty. 
Nothing  less  able  or  less  wise,  nothing  short  of  the 
divine  wisdom,  that  cannot  mistake,  and  that  will 
not  deceive,  is  entitled  to  demand  such  subjection 
and  confidence.  It  is  the  great  sin  of  the  Romish 
apostacy,  its  nQwrov  ytvdoc,  that  it  has  here  arro- 
gated the  prerogative  of  the  Godhead,  and  m  the  seat 
of  God  given  itself  out  as  God  over  the  human  con- 
science and  heart.  This  it  is  that  constitutes  the 
Asti-christ,  the  rival  usurping  the  rights  of  the 
Christ.  For  that  Saviour,  who  created  and  ran- 
somed the  soul,  whose  eye  pervades  its  depths  with 
a  searching  omniscience,  and  whose  hand  encom- 
passes it  in  all  its  wanderings  with  an  ever-present 
almightiness,  is  entitled  to  the  absolute  rule  and 
dominion  of  that  soul.  Romanism  has,  however, 
demanded  this  power.  For  faith  in  Christ,  as  the 
condition  of  salvation,  it  has  substituted  faith  in 


the  church.  Jesuitism,  with  its  wonted  sagacity, 
saw,  that  in  this  claim  lay  the  strength  of  the  Ro- 
mish system.  It  rose  up  to  preach  the  doctrine  to 
a  world  whom  the  Reformation  was  fast  alienating. 
It  rose  up  to  exemplify  the  obedience,  in  its  own 
unreserved,  unquestioning  submission  to  its  own 
general,  and  through  him  to  the  Romish  see.  But 
while  they  thus  acquired,  power,  they  were  also 
sowing  the  seeds  of  decay.  By  this  implicit  obe- 
dience, the  individual  merged  his  personal  rights 
and  his  spiritual  existence  in  the  society.  The 
mass  had  a  conscience,  but  the  members  had  not. 
But  while  they  formed  thus  obedient  societies,  be- 
cause there  was  no  individuality  of  opinion  or  will, 
there  was  as  much  of  intrinsic  weakness,  as  there 
was  of  quiet  in  the  body.  Remove  the  head,  and 
the  life  had  departed  from  an  entire  community. 
They  destroyed,  also,  by  this  same  process,  the 
higher  order  of  talents,  which  act  only  in  a  state  of 
comparative  freedom.  Splendid  as  were  their 
scholars  in  every  walk,  yet,  as  Mackintosh  has  re- 
marked, through  two  centuries  of  power  and  fame, 
they  gave  to  Europe  no  genius  to  be  named  with 
Racine  and  Pascal,  men  who  sprung  from  the  Port 
Royalists,  in  the  career,  both  far  more  brief  and  far 
more  stormy,  of  that  persecuted  community. 

In  this,  his  distinctive  trait  of  character,  the 
Jesuit  stood  as  the  moral  antipodes  of  the  Puritan. 
In  the  latter,  the  Reformation  presented  its  princi- 
ple, the  right  of  private  judgment,  as  displayed  in 
its  barest,  broadest  shape.  While,  in  the  Jesuit, 
the  man  was  naught,  and  the  community  was  every- 
thing, with  the  Puritan,  on  the  contrary,  the  society 
was  comparatively  nothing,  and  the  individual  all. 
With  him  religion  was,  in  its  highest  privileges, 
and  its  profoundest  mysteries,  a  personal  matter. 
He  studied  his  Bible  for  himself:  to  aid  in  turning 
its  pages  and  loosening  its  seal,  God  the  Son,  the 
Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  stooped  over  him  as  he 
read ;  and  to  reveal  its  inner  lessons,  God  the  Spirit 
whispered  in  his  heart,  and  brooded  over  the  depths 
of  his  soul.  He  profited  by  the  prayers  and  teach- 
ings of  his  pastor,  gave  liberally  for  his  support,  and 
received  reverently  at  his  hands  the  sacramental 
symbols;  but  he  believed  even  this  his  beloved 
guide,  companion'  and  friend,  but  a  fellow-servant, 
whose  help  could  not  supersede  his  own  private 
studies,  and  his  individual  faith.  He  valued  his 
fellow-Christians,  communed  with  them,  prayed 
with  them,  shared  with  them  his  last  loaf,  and 
falling  into  their  ranks,  raised  with  them  the  battle 
cry,  "The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon!" 
But,  away  from  pastor  and  from  fellow-Christian, 
the  Puritan  turned  in  the  trying  hour  to  his  God. 
It  was  the  genius  of  this  system  to  develop  the  in- 
dividual ;  and  in  every  emergency,  to  throw  him  in 
the  last  resort  upon  the  lonely  communings  of  his 
own  soul  with  its  Creator.  It  taught  him  to  make 
religion,  in  the  affecting  language  of  one  of  the  later 
Platonists,  "The  flight  of  one  alone  to  the  only 
One."*  To  the  place  of  audience  the  petitioner 
went  by  no  deputy ;  but  the  individual  man  was 
brought  to  confront  for  himself  the  one  Mediator, 
and  to  hear  for  himself  the  response  of  Heaven  to 
the  prayer  of  faith.  When  mind  was  thus  thrown 
upon  its  individual  responsibility,  and  came  forth 
from  its  solitary  meditations  to  the  place  of  confer- 
ence and  action,  there  was  frequent  dissonance  in 
opinion ;  and  a  collision  in  action,  often  more  ap- 
parent than  real,  threatened  at  times  to  rend  the 
social  bonds,  to  break  up  all  concert,  and  to  destroy 

*  <T>vyn  fiQvov  nQof  Tot  Aforor. 
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all  power.  Yet  conscientious  men  were  not  likely 
to  differ  widely  or  long.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
take  from  such  a  community  its  spiritual  guides, 
and  how  soon  were  they  replaced.  Persecute 
them,  and  how  indomitable  was  their  faith.  Scat- 
ter them,  and  how  rapidly  were  they  propagated. 
Jesuitism  gathered  more  numerous  and  united  soci- 
eties ;  but  they  were  societies  of  men  without  con- 
sciences and  without  a  will,  whose  judgments  and 
souls  were  under  the  lock  of  the  confessional,  or 
were  carried  about  under  the  frock  of  their  Jesuit 
pastor.  Kind  he  might  be  and  faithful,  but  did 
death  remove  him,  or  persecution  exile  the  shepherd 
and  disperse  the  flock,  they  had  no  rallying  power. 
Like  the  seeds  from  which  the  industrious  ant 
has  removed  the  germinating  principle,  the  'argest 
hoard,  when  scattered,  brought  no  harvest. 

It  were  a  curious  employment  to  trace  the  unwit- 
ting adoption,  at  times,  in  our  own  land,  of  this 
great  principle  of  Romanism,  of  which  the  Jesuit 
order  was  the  embodiment  and  incarnation,  as  if  it 
were  one  of  the  radical  truths  of  democracy — we 
mean,  the  principle  of  the  absorption  of  the  indi- 
vidual conscience  into  that  of  the  mass.  It  is  to 
some  an  essential  law  of  democracy,  that  the  many 
have  unlimitedpower  over  the  will  and  conscience 
of  the  few.  Yet  it  would  require  little  of  time  or 
of  labor  to  show  how  fatal  is  such  a  principle  to 
the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  interests  of  truth. 
God  made  man  apart.  Apart  he  is  regenerated. 
Apart  he  dies.  Apart  he  is  judged.  To  each  of 
us  his  Maker  gave  a  conscience,  but  to  none  of  us 
did  he  assign  a  conscience-keeper.  Man  was  not 
made  for  society,  but  society  was  made  for  man. 
Back  of  its  first  institution,  lie  some  of  his  inalien- 
able rights,  and  his  first  and  most  sacred  duties. 
Communities  of  men,  then,  cannot  receive,  and 
should  not  ask,  any  transfer  of  conscience.  Be- 
tween a  man's  own  spirit  and  his  God,  neither  king, 
nor  kaysar,  nor  congress,  synod,  nor  pontiff,  volun- 
tary societies,  nor  compulsory  societies,  if  such 
there  be,  may  lay  sceptre  or  crosier,  edict  or  vote. 
The  thing  is  a  grand  impertinence.  When  per- 
sonal duty  is  involved,  to  his  own  Master  the  man 
stands  or  falls.  We  mean  not  these  remarks  for 
those  duties  which  man  owes  to  society,  and  where 
their  laws  may  rightfully  control  and  punish  him. 
We  speak  of  the  far  wider  field  over  which  some 
would  extend  those  laws,  and  where  they  do  not 
justly  come,  where  a  man  walks  accountable  to  his 
God  only,  and  where,  if  human  legislation  follow 
him,  it  is  usurpation  upon  the  rights  of  man,  and 
impiety  against  his  Maker.  We  know  how  irk- 
some to  many  is  all  noise  of  dissent  and  all  free 
expression  of  private  judgment.  To  remedy  and 
reform  all  this  dangerous  independence,  this  ominous 
revolt  against  parental  care,  was  the  high  attempt 
of  Jesuitism.  Let  those,  who  envy  to  that  society 
their  fame  and  their  fate,  tread  in  their  steps, 
breaking  down  the  individual  man  to  build  up  the 
man  social. 

Another  remarkable  feature  in  the  Jesuit  order, 
illustrated  in  the  history  of  all  their  missions,  was 
their  fatal  principle  of  accommodation — one  in  the 
use  of  which  they  alternately  triumphed  and  fell. 
The  gospel  is  to  be  presented  with  no  needless 
offence  given  to  the  prejudices  and  habits  of  the 
heathen,  but  the  gospel  itself  is  never  to  be  muti- 
lated or  disguised ;  nor  is  the  ministry  ever  to  stoop 
to  compliances  in  themselves  sinful.  The  Jesuit 
mistook  or  forgot  this.  From  a  very  early  period, 
the  order  were  famed  for  the  art  with  which  they 
studied  to  accommodate  themselves  and  their  reli- 


gion to  the  tastes  of  the  nation  they  would  evange- 
lize.    Ricci,  on  entering  China,  found  the  bonzes, 
the  priests  of  the  nation ;  and  to   secure   respect, 
himself  and  his  associates  adopted  the  habits  and 
dress  of  the  bonzes.     But   a   short   acquaintance 
with  the  empire  taught  him,  that  the  whole  class 
of  the  priesthood  was  in  China  a  despised  one,  and 
that  he  had  been  only  attracting-  gratuitous  odium 
in  assuming  their  garb.    He  therefore  relinquished 
it  again,  to  take  that  of  the  men  of  letters.     In 
India,  some  of  their  number  adopted  the  Braminical 
dress,  and  others  conformed  to  the  disgusting  habits 
of  the  Fakeer  and  the  Yogee,  the  hermits  and  pen- 
itents of  the  Mohammedan  and  Hindoo  superstition. 
Swartz  met  a  Catholic  missionary,  arrayed  in  the 
style  of  the  Pagan  priests,  wearing   their  yeJJow 
robe,  and  having  like  them  a  drum  beaten  before 
him.    It  would  seem,  upon  such  principles  of  action, 
as  if  their  next  step  ought  to  have  been  the  creation 
of  a  Christian  Juggernaut ;  or  to  have  arranged  the 
Christian   Suttee,  where  the  widow   might  burn 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  Romish  breviary ;  or 
to   have  organized  a  band  of  Romanist  Tnug8, 
strangling  in  the  name  of  the  virgin,  as  did  their 
Hindoo  brethren  for  the  honor  of  if  alee.     In  South 
America,  one  of  the  zealous  Jesuit  fathers,  finding 
that  the  Payernes,  as  the  sorcerers  and  priests  of 
the  tribe  were  called,  were  accustomed  to  dance 
and  sing  in  giving  their  religious  instructions,  put 
his  preachments  into  metre,  and  copied  the  move- 
ments of  these  Pagan  priests,  that  he  might  win 
the  savage  by  the  forms  to  which  he  had  been  ac- 
customed.   In  China,  again,  they  found  the  wor- 
ship of  deceased  ancestors  generally  prevailing. 
Failing  to  supplant  the  practice,  they  proceeded  to 
legitimate  it.     They  even  allowed  worship  to  be 
paid  to  Confucius,  the  atheistical  philosopher  of 
China,  provided  their  .converts  would,  in  offering 
the  Worship,  conceal  up*n  the  altar  a  crucifix  to 
which  their  homage  should  be  secretly  directed. 
Finding  the  adoration  of  a  crucified  Saviour  unpop- 
ular among  that  self-sufficient  people,   lhey  are 
accused  by  their  own  Romanist  brethren  of  having 
suppressed  in  their  teachings  the   mystery  of  the 
cross,  and  preached  Christ  glorified,  out  not  Christ 
in  his  humiliation,  his  agony  and  his  death.    A 
more  arrogant  act  than  this  the  wisdom  of  this 
world  has  seldom  perpetrated,  when  it  has  under- 
taken to  modify  and  adorn  the  gospel  of  the  crucir 
fied  Nazarene. 

But  to  Robert  de  Nobilibus,  the  nephew  of  Bel- 
larmine,  and  the  near  kinsman  of  one  of  the  pon- 
tiffs, a  man  of  distinguished  talent  and  zeal,  labor- 
ing in  India,  it  was  reserved  to  exhibit  one  of  the 
worst  instances  of  this  fatal  spirit.    Finding  the 
Bramins  in  possession  of  the  spiritual  power,  he 
published  abroad  that  the  Bramins  of  Rome  were 
the  kindred,  but  the  seniors  and  the  superiors  of 
those  of  India.     Enmity  may  have  charged  him 
falsely,  in  declaring  that  he  forged  deeds,  in  which 
a  direct  descent  was  claimed  for  these  Western 
Bramins  from  Brama  himself,  the  chief  god  of  Hin- 
doo idolatry  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  in  ttiis  or  some 
other  mode  lie  made  the  new  faith  so  popular,  that 
twelve,  or,  as  some  accounts  state,  sevency  of  tho 
Indian  Bramins  became  his  coadjutors :  and  after 
his  death,  with  the  collusion  of  the  Portuguese 
priests,  the  new  sect  went  on  still  triumphing. 
but  even  the  Romish  see  repudiated  such  conver- 
sions as  these ;  and  a  bull  from  the  Vatican  ex- 
tinguished the  next  communion.    To  this  same 
able  but  treacherous  laborer  belongs  the  fame  of 
another  kindred  achievement.    He  composed  io  the 
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language  of  the  country  a  treatise  in  fewor  of  Chris* 
naoity.  The  work  had  the  title  of  the  Ezour 
Tedam  It  was  intended  to  sap  the  skepticism  of 
the  East:  but  so  covertly,  though  with  much 
satiny ,  did  it  undertake  the  task,  that  having  been 
translated  and  reaching  France,  where  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Voltaire,  he  pounced  upon  it  as  an 
ancient  Braminical  treatise,  foil  of  Oriental  wis- 
dom, and  proving  that  Christianity  had  borrowed 
its  chief  doctrines  from  Eastern  sources.  Thus, 
while  laboring  to  destroy  unbelief  in  India,  he  be- 
came in  the  next  century  instrumental  in  aiding  its 
progress)  in  Europe.  The  Jesuit,  caught  in  his 
own  soars,  was  made  from  his  grave  to  lend 
weapons  to  the  scoffer ;  while  the  arch-mocker,  the 
patriarch  of  French  infidelity,  entangled  in  the  toils 
of  that  wilful  credulity  which  has  distinguished  so 
many  eminent  unbelievers,  quoted  the  work  of 
modern  Jesuitism  as  an  undoubted  monument  of 
ancient  Braminism.  Thus  are  the  wise  taken  in 
their  own  craftiness,  when  in  their  self-confidence 
they  undertake  either  to  patronize  or  to  impugn  the 
gospel  of  the  Nazarene. 

We  need  scarcely  to  name  another  defect  of  the 
Jesuit  missions,  which  must  have  occurred  to  all. 
Their  fatal  neglect  of  the  Scriptures.   Even  Xavier 
translated  into  Japanese  but  the  creed,  the  Lord's 
prayer,  and  a  brief  catechism,  and  afterwards  a 
Life  of  the  Saviour  completed  from  the  Gospels. 
The  Lives  of  the  Saints  afterwards  appeared  in 
that  language.    In  the  tongue  of  China  the  Jesuits 
acquired  such  proficiency  as  to  become  voluminous 
authors,  writing,  it  is  said,  hundreds  of  books ;  but 
although  they  translated  the  ponderous  Sum  of 
Theology  of  Thomas  Aquinas  into  Chinese,  the 
Scriptures  seem  to  have  been  thought  a  needless  or 
dangerous  book,  and  a  compend  of  the  gospel  his- 
tory was,  we  believe,  their  chief  work  in  the  form 
of  scriptural  translation.    With  no  religious  light 
hat  that  emanating  from  the  altar  and  pulpit,  their 
churches  were,  when  persecution  veiled  these,  left 
in  thick  darkness.    The  Jesuits,  anxious  to  shut 
up  their  converts  into  a  safe  and  orthodox  sub- 
mission, seem  to  have  preferred  this  fearful  risk,  to 
the  peril  of  leaving  the  lively  oracles  to  beam  forth 
their  living  brightness  upon  the  minds  of  their 
people.    Hence  the  Catholics,  lingering  still  in  the 
Celestial  Empire,  and  their  Indian  neophytes  in 
Paraguay  and    California,  have    probably  never 
known,  scarce  even  by  name,  those  Scriptures 
which  are  the  rightful  heritage  of  every  Christian. 
Nor,  for  their  own  nse,  even,  did  their  mission- 
aries prize  the  Bible  aright.    Does    the  Jesuit 
father  appear  in  the  midst  of  a  savage  tribe  to 
harangue  them  on  his  religion  ;  or  is  he  dragged 
by  them  a  dauntless  victim  to  the  stake  ;  the  one 
volume,  that  is  seen  suspended  from  his  neck,  is 
not  the  Bible,  but  his  breviary.    In  all  this,  the 
Jesuit  was  but  acting  with  other  Romanists.  That 
church  has  assumed  the  fearful  responsibility  of 
shutting  out  the  sunlight  of  divine  revelation  ;  un- 
dertaking in  its  stead  to  supply  the  reflected  light, 
the  moonbeams  of  tradition — a  gentler  brightness, 
under  which  no  eye  will  be  dazzled,  by  which  no 
mind  will  be  quickened  into  too  rapid  a  vegetation 
— a  dubious  gloom,  favorable  alike  to  wonder,  te> 
fear,  to  slumber,  and  to  fraud.    But  as  the  sun 
will  shine,  so  the  Scriptures  live  on.    They  who 
preach  the  truth,  but  give  not  the  Bible,  withhold 
nam  their  own  teachings  the  most  authoritative 
sanction.    Those,  on  the  contrary,  whose  doctrine 
is  a  doctrine  of  falsehood,  contravening  and  super- 
seding the  Scriptures,  must  yet  one  day  meet  that 


light  they  would  have  obscured,  and  find  them- 
selves and  all  their  doings  tried  by  the  standard 
they  would  have  fain  displaced. 

The  Jesuit  order  has  been  recently  revived* 
Restored  in  our  own  times  to  existence  by  that  see 
for  which  they  contended  so  valiantly  and  effect- 
ively, it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  they  will 
resume  their  ancient  fields,  and  with  what  measure 
of  their  first  zeal  and  success.  Were  they  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  current  of  the  age  with  the 
sinewy  vigor  and  lithe  pliability  of  former  times 
they  may  yet  prove  most  formidable.  Their  power 
of  attaching  the  heart  is,  by  all  who  have  closely 
observed  them,  confessed  to  be  great.  But  the 
age  is  one  far  different  from  that  in  which  they 
began  their  career,  more  impracticable,  less  liable 
to  monopoly,  and  less  patient  of  control. 

The  men  of  a  purer  faith  may  well  emulate  their 
fearless  heroism,  their  courtesy,  their  patience  and 
industry.  Amid  the  snows  of  Canada  and  on  the 
fir-clad  shores  of  our  western  lakes,  along  the 
wilds  where  Orellana 

11  Rolls  his  world  of  waters  to  the  sea," 

on  the  burning  margin  of  Africa,  in  the  sultry  Hin- 
dostan,  amid  the  millions  of  China  and  Japan,  the 
fathers  of  the  order  of  Loyola  shrunk  not  from 
pain,  or  toil,  or  want,  or  death  itself.  When  the 
plague  wasted,  and  thousands  were  falling  before 
it,  in  the  deep  pestilential  holds  of  the  galley 
where  their  Christian  charge  were  held  in  bonds 
by  their  Turkish  captors ;  or  in  the  heathen  land 
when  persecution  had  unleashed  all  its  emissaries 
of  terror  and  death,  the  Jesuit  missionary  was  seen 
manifesting  a  serene  courage,  his  stanchest  accu- 
sers might  well  envy.  Had  the  order  but  fixed  the 
cross  in  the  heart,  where  they  reared  the  crucifix 
in  the  market-place,  had  they  given  the  Scriptures 
where  they  scattered  legends,  and  labored  for 
Christ  as  assiduously  and  boldly  as  they  bled  for 
the  delusions  of  Antichrist,  the  whole  history  of 
the  world  had  been  altered.  But  had  they  done 
all  this,  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  world  would 
not  have  been  left  to  become,  as  it  is,  the  blessed 
privilege  of  our  own  age.  The  failures  of  others, 
their  corruptions  and  their  deficiencies,  are  part  of 
the  heritage  of  instruction  that,  time  has  been  accu- 
mulating for  the  benefit  of  the  modern  laborer, 
like  the  brass  and  iron  of  vanquished  Syria, 
which  David  provided  for  the  temple  that  was  to 
be  reared  by  the  hand  of  his  son,  the  favored  Solo- 
mon. 

The  institution,  on  whose  history  we  have  dwelt, 
shows  what  a  few  resolute  hearts  may  accomplish. 
When  Ignatius  with  his  first  companions  bound 
themselves,  by  a  midnight  vow,  at  Montmartre, 
near  Paris,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1534,  some 
three  centuries  ago,  to  renounce  the  world  for  the 
purpose  of  preaching  the  gospel,  wherever  the 
supreme  pontiff  might  send  them,  the  engagement, 
thus  ratified  in  darkness  and  secrecy,  beside  the 
slumbering  capital  of  France,  was  one  most  mo- 
mentous to  the  interests  of  our  entire  race.  That 
company  of  seven  poor  students,  with  but  zeal, 
talent,  and  stout  hearts,  and  a  burning  enthusiasm, 
formed  then  a  bond  far  more  important  to  the  after 
history  of  mankind  than  most  of  the  leagues  made 
by  kings  at  the  head  of  embattled  squadrons.  We 
doubt  if  Talleyrand  ever  schemed,  or  Napoleon,  in 
his  highest  flights  of  victory,  ever  dictated  so 
significant  an  act.  In  its  moral  sublimity,  the  act 
far  transcended  that  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro  receiv- 
ing the  mass  in  a  Spanieh  church,  upon  their  en- 
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gagement  to  set  out  for  the  subversion  of  an 
American  empire.  In  the  shadows  of  that  subter- 
ranean chapel,  where  these  first  Jesoits  thus  bound 
themselves,  fancy  sees  Africa,  and  Asia,  and  our 
own  America,  watching  intently  a  transaction,  that 
was  to  affect  so  deeply  their  subsequent  history. 
It  remains  for  those,  rejoicing  in  the  principles  of 
the  reformation,  to  bring  the  devoted ness  ana  intre- 
pidity of  the  Jesuit  to  bear  upon  their  own  purer 
system,  in  the  missionary  field.  With  the  incor- 
ruptible word  of  our  God  for  our  chosen  weapon, 
victories  impossible  to  them  may  become  easy  to 
us  ;  and  what  was  but  too  often  a  forgotten  motto, 
on  the  surface  of  Jesuitism,  may  become  a  princi- 
ple at  the  heart  of  the  Protestant  missionary,  "AH 
for  the  greater  glory  of  God."* 

In  the  missionary  toils,  that  are  to  aid  in  usher- 
ing in  this  day,  do  we  expect  too  much  from  the 
youthful  scholars  of  our  country !  Are  not  its  col- 
leges already  sheltering  those  who  are  destined  to 
become  the  heralds  of  Christianity  to  the  far 
heathen!  On  this  theme,  we  would  quote  yet 
again  from  one  on  whose  own  history  we  should 
gladly  have  lingered  longer,  Francis  Xavier. 
From  one  of  his  missions  in  Cochin  China,  this 
apostolic  man  wrote  to  the  university  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  then  the  focus  of  theological  science  to 
Catholic  Europe,  in  language  much  of  which  we 
doubt  not  a  Carey  or  a  Marty n  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  adopt.  "  I  have  often  thought  to  run 
over  all  the  universities  of  Europe,  and  especially 
that  of  Paris,  and  to  cry  aloud  to  those  who  abound 
more  in  learning  than  in  charity,  0.  how  many 
souls  are  lost  to  heaven  through  your  neglect! 
Many  would  be  moved.  They  would  say,  Behold 
me  in  readiness,  O  Lord  !  How  much  more  hap- 
pily would  these  learned  men  then  live — with  how 
much  more  assurance  die.  Millions  of  idolaters 
might  be  easily  converted,  if  there  were  more 
preachers  who  would  sincerely  mind  the  interests 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  not  their  own." 

The  letter  was  read,  admired,  and  copied.  We 
may  suppose  there  were  those  who  applauded  and 
transcribed  that  letter,  but  failed  to  obey  its  sum- 
mons ;  to  whose  dying  pillow  that  appeal  came 
back,  and  sounded  through  the  depths  of  the  soul 
as  the  voice  of  neglected  duty.  May  no  such  re- 
grets disturb  the  hour  of  our  dismission.  May  a 
life,  instinct  with  zeal  for  God  and  love  to  man, 
and  crowded  with  effort,  make  death,  whether  it 
come  late  or  soon,  the  welcome  discharge  of  a  laborer 
found  toiling  at  his  post.  And,  my  young  brethren 
in  Christ,  permit  a  stranger  to  hope,  that  among 
the  honors  of  your  Alma  Mater,  and  especially 
of  this  missionary  association  gathered  amongst 
her  sons,  it  may  yet  be  recorded,  that  hence  went 
forth  men,  who,  on  the  stock  of  a  purer  faith, 
grafted  the  zeal  of  Francis  Xavier,  and,  emulating 
his  virtues,  won  a  success  more  durable,  because 
the  means  they  employed  were  more  scriptural — 
men,  who,  sitting  at  the  Master's  feet,  and  reflect- 
ing his  image,  and  breathing  his  spirit,  were 
recognized,  by  an  admiring  world  and  an  exulting 
church,  as  those  who  had  been  much  with  Christ 
and  learned  of  him,  and  who  belonged  on  earth, 
and  would  assuredly,  through  all  eternity,  con- 
tinue to  belong,  of  a  truth,  and  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  words,  to  "  The  Society  op  Jesus." 


Industrial  Schools. — The  plan  of  organizing 
Juvenile  Industrial  Schools  seems  to  be  gaining  on 

*  "In  majorem  Deigloriam,"  tho  motto  of  Loyola. 


public  attention  in  Scotland.  On  the  evening  of 
the  Oth  instant  a  public  meeting  of  those  favorable 
to  this  object  was  held  in  the  Thistle  Hall,  at  Bun- 
dee.  Provost  Brown  was  in  the  chair ;  supported 
by  Lord  Kinnaird,  Mr.  George  Duncan,  M.  P., 
Sheriffs  Watson  and  Henderson,  and  Sir  John 
0£ilT7>  besides  many  other  gentlemen.  The 
speeches  were  much  to  the  purpose.  Sheriff 
Watson  gave  an  account  of  a  school  which  had 
been  established  at  Aberdeen  with  full  success — 

"  From  a  return  it  was  found  that  there  wen? 
two  hundred  and  eighty  children  in  the  city  of 
Aberdeen  who*  had  no  other  way  of  living  but  by 
begging  or  stealing,  thus  being  brought  up  as  it 
were  the  inmates  of  a  gaol,  and  ending  their  career 
by  being  transported.     From  the  inquiries  made,  it 
was  found  that  they  almost  without  exception  had 
become  the  inmates  of  the  gaol  because  they  had 
no  other  means  of  supplying  their  wants  but  by 
crime.    Five  or  six  years  ago  he  proposed  to  open 
a  school  for  feeding  and  educating  the  vagrant  chil- 
dren.   The  scheme  was  generally  considered  a 
benevolent  but  an  extremely  absurd   one.    The 
question  generally  put  was,  *  Do  yon  mean  to  feed 
and  educate  all  the  young  beggars  in  Aberdeen?' 
After  talking  over  the  matter  about  a  year,  a  few 
of  the  friends  of  the  scheme  met  and  subscribed 
about  100/.    Of  that  sum,  60/.  was  raised  at  the 
time  of  subscription.    It  was  proposed  that  they 
should  commence  operations  immediately  by  open- 
ing a  school  for  sixty  boys.    This  was  agreed  to ; 
so  they  told  the  police  to  send  them  a  dozen  or  two 
of  the  wont  boys  they  could  catch. 

"  In  five  hours  they  had  seventy-five  scholars ; 
most  of  whom  they  were  told  by  the  superintendent 
were  the  worst  they  could  have  got.  Of  these, 
only  four  could  write,  and  fourteen  read.  This 
was  a  miserable  state  of  things.  The  children 
were  kept  at  school  all  day,  and  told  to  go  home  in 
the  evening,  and  to  remember  that,  if  they  did  not 
come  back  again  and  were  found  begging  in  the 
streets,  they  would  be  subject  to  the  same  treat- 
ment. They  all  came  back  joyfully;  and  from 
that  day,  19th  May,  1845,  not  a  child  had  been 
seen  begging  in  the  streets  of  Aberdeen. 

"  The  ladies  of  Aberdeen  opened  a  school  for 
sixty  girls,  whose  only  title  was  the  destitution  of 
their  parents ;  and  he  would  venture  to  say  that 
there  was  not  a  better  conducted  school  in  Britain. 
The  children  at  these  schools  received  food  three 
times  a  day,  and  were  sent  home  to  their  parents  at 
night,  to  whom  they  thus  acted  as  the  best  of  home 
missionaries ;  and  he  trusted  to  hear  of  the  same 

fninciple  being  acted  upon  in  Dundee.  *  Some 
egal-minded  persons,'  said  Mr.  Watson,  '  asked, 
what  right  have  you  to  take  up  the  children ;  was 
it  not  a  kind  of  wrongous  imprisonment  to  do  so  ? 
We  told  them  that  we  asked  the  hungry  children 
to  dinner,  and  after  giving  them  it  they  were  dis- 
missed.' " 


At  the  Italian  Scientific  Congress,  Professor 
Mayer  of  Bonn  gave  an  account  of  his  researches 
upon  the  influence  of  galvanic  currents  on  the 
motion  of  the  heart.  The  result  was,  that  the  cur- 
rent arrested  entirely  the  pulsation  for  the  time  that 
it  lasted :  the  motion  being  restored  when  the 
galvanic  influence  was  withdrawn.  The  cause 
imagined  was  not  so  much  paralysis  or  spasm,  at  a 
mechanical  effect  of  tumefaction  of  the  parts. 

Ma.  Cobden  was  entertained,  a  few  days  ago,  at 
a  grand  banquet  given  to  him  by  the  vine  pte- 
prietors  of  La  Garonne. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

It  was  about  a  fortnight  after  the  discovery  of 
turtle,  that  I  fell  ill.  Whether  my  illness  arose 
anxiety  of  mind— -for  celibacy  every  day  ap- 
peared more  and  more  threatening — or  whether 
nan  the  turtle  itself,  I  never  could  determine.  Bnt 
ill  I  was  really  ill.  And  when  confined  to  my  hut 
by  fever  and  ague— for  1  am  sure  I  had  both — I  had 
av  terrible  opportunity  for  lamenting  the  many  times 
that  I  thought  I  had  had  the  vapors,  and  had  acted  ac- 
oocdio^ly :  that  is,  was  sulky,  feverish  :  and  would 
shut  myself  up  in  my  room,  and  feed  myself  on 
ritirfcen  broth,  hartshorn,  and  romances.  But  now, 
I  was  really  ill;  and  felt  the  full  sense  of  my 
former  wickedness.  In  this  Btrait,  my  Emden 
groats  were  the  best  medicine  for  me  ;  and  by  force 
of  gruel— which,  I  am  sure  of  it,  is  the  noblest 
physic  in  the  world,  especially  for  the  female  habit 
—I  got  better  of  my  malady ;  but  was  left  in 
dreadful  weakness.  It  was  at  this  time,  that,  fall- 
Big  asleep,  I  recollect  I  had  a  strange  and  curious 
dream,  that  much  perplexed  me. 

I  thought  that  I  was  sitting  in  a  beautiful  garden, 
in  which  there  were  trees  so  high  I  could  scarcely 
see  their  tops.  And  these  trees,  I  thought,  in- 
dined  towards  one  another,  making  a  sort  of  green 
aisle,  like  the  aisle  of  a  church.  And  then  suddenly 
I  thought  I  saw  a  long  chain,  made  of  wedding- 
rings,  let  down  from  the  roof:  and  a  young  man, 
with  a  beautiful  red  face,  black  hair,  and  whiskers 
that  were  a  fortune  in  themselves,  came  down  the 
chain,  hand  over  hand,  and  toe  over  toe ,  and  when 
he  was  alighted  on  the  ground,  he  came — with  his 
right  hand  spread  over  his  bosom,  and  his  figure 
gently  inclined — timidly  towards  me.  Then  he 
drop*  upon  his  knee,  and  plucking  a  ring  from  the 
chain,  presented  it  to  me ;  and  then  he  took 
another — and  another — and  another  ;  but  I  refused 
every  one  that  was  offered  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  chain 
fell  with  a  crash  to  the  ground,  and  the  young  man 
vanished  ;  and  the  whole  place  was  changed ;  and 
I  found  myself  in  a  stone  cell  of  about  six  feet 
square,  drest  in  white  muslin,  with  a  skull  in  my 
band,  that  my  dreadful  destiny  made  me  continual- 
ly kiss  and  kiss,  although  the  cold  bone  made  my 
heart  colder  and  colder  with  every  smack.  And, 
at  last,  I  thought  the  skull — though  without  eyes 
— gave  a  sort  of  knowing,  triumphant*  wink,  and  I 
screamed  at  the  impertinence — and,  screaming, 
awoke. 

When  I  came  a  little  to  myself,  I  recollected 
with  bitterness  the  words  of  my  dear  father.  Again 
and  again  he  had  assured  me  that  he  would  find  me 
out  a  husband,  "  a  steady,  respectable  young  man, 
and  I  could  not  divest  my  mind  of  the  fancy  that  the 
skull  in  my  hand  was  the  property  of  that  much- 
wronged  individual.  Whoever  he  had  been,  he 
was,  I  thought,  dead,  and  was  very  properly  sent 
to  me  in  my  dream  to  torment  me.  This  vision 
continued  for  some  days  to  distract  me ;  but  at 
length  I  became  tranquillized ;  thanks  to  my  native 
strength  of  mind,  and  the  medicinal  cordial  I  had 
brought  from  the  wreck. 

It  was  about  this  time,  that,  casting  my  eyes 
about  my  hut,  I  saw  the  fragment  of  a  book  that, 
among  other  things,  I  had  brought  from  the  ship. 
There  were  only  a  few  leaves  complete  and  legible, 
the  rats  and  the  salt  water  having  mutilated  and 
stained  them.  And  these  few  leaves — strangely 
enough— contained  the  entire  of  the  "  Marriage 
Service."  They  were  a  great  consolation  to  me. 
A  thousand  and  a  thousand  times  did  I  read ;  and 


-—it  may  appear  inconceivable — found  the  matter 
impart  to  me  a  melancholy,  but  mysterious  delight. 
"  Wilt  thou  have  this  man  to  thy  wedded  hus- 
band?" I  imagined  this  melodious  question  most 
melodiously  delivered;  and  then — having  nothing 
else  to  do — I  would  imagine  many  specimens  of  hus- 
bands, in  many  kinds  of  wedding-suits,  with  many 
different  sorts  of  smiling  looks,  standing  one  by 
one  before  me.  And  in  this  way,  in  the  very  idle- 
ness of  my  heart,  I  would  people  my  hut  with  a 
hundred  masculine  shadows,  waiting  for  me  to 
pronounce  the  thrilling — "I  will."  There  was 
hardly  a  gentleman  of  my  former  acquaintance 
— of  course  I  speak  of  the  single  and  the  wid- 
owed— that  imagination  would  not  drag  thou- 
sands of  miles  across 'the  sea,  and  marry  me  to 
in  that  hut.  "  Wilt  thou  have  this  man  to  thy 
wedded  husband?"  How  often  have  I  sunk  to 
rest,  with  these  words — mysteriously  uttered— 
breathing  in  my  ears,  and  my  lips'  mechanically 
moving  with  "  I  will !" 

"  Who  giveth  this  woman  to  be  married  to  this 
man?"  Here  was  another  interrogation,  thrilling 
the  filial  heart.  How  could  I  do  otherwise  than 
behold  my    venerable    father — with   a    dew-drop 

f  listening  in  either  eye,  and  slightly  coughing,  to 
eep  down  emotion — how  could  I  fail  to  behold 
him — happy,  yet  flustered ;  proud,  but  a  little  over- 
come—stepping forth  at  the  question,  with  the  look 
of  a  man  resolved  upon  bestowing  a  priceless  treas- 
ure upon  a  fellow-creature?  "Who  giveth  this 
woman  to  be  married  to  this  man  ?" 

Somehow  these  words  continued  to  haunt  me.  I 
continually  uttered  them,  almost  ignorant  that  I  did 
so.  When  seemingly  absorbed  in  domestic  occupa- 
tions, my  lips  would  breathe  them.  "  Who  giveth 
this  woman?"  And  more ;  after  a  time  I  set  them 
to  a  sort  of  involuntary  chant,  and,  whether  waking 
or  idle,  would  monotonously  sing,  "  Who  giveth 
this  woman  ?"  In  this  way  does  a  master — if  I 
ought  not  rather  to  observe,  a  mistress — passion 
haunt  us  in  solitude. 

Of  the  effect  of  this  I  had  a  curious,  and,  for  the 
time,  a  very  startling  instance.  When  I  got  about 
again,  I  took  a  wider  circuit  of  the  island  than  I  had 
done  before.  First,  however,  I  ought  to  state,  that 
I  had  made  myself  a  complete  suit  of  rabbit-skins. 
It  went  to  my  heart  to  make  them  up  with  the  fur 
inside — it  was  so  much  beauty  lost.  But,  as  I  bad 
to  protect  myself  against  the  briars  and  brambles 
that,  on  every  side,  beset  me  in  my  walks,  I  had  no 
remedy.  And  then  I  had  this  saving  consolation  in 
my  affliction — a  consolation  so  often  sought  for — 
nobody  would  know  it;  nobody  would  see  me. 
But  to  return  to  my  story.  In  the  course  of  my  v 
rambles,  I  discovered  that  a  very  beautiful  sort  of 
grape  grew  in  the  island.  I  at  once  resolved  to 
endeavor  to  make  some  real  port  and  sherry.  My 
mother's  currant  wine  was  always  sought  far  and 
wide  ;  and  though  I  had  never  condescended  to  as- 
sist at  the  making  of  it,  I  nevertheless  was  not  al- 
together ignorant  of  the  process.  Besides,  I  could 
dry  the  grapes ;  and  if  it  was  my  destiny  to  pass 
Christmas  in  solitude,  at  least  I  should  not  be  with- 
out the  consolation  of  something  like  a  plum 
pudding. 

Well,  having  made  the  discovery,  I  returned, 
carrying  as  many  bunches  of  grapes  as  I  could 
bear ;  and  sat  myself  down,  very  much  fatigued, 
taking  little  notice  of  anything.  Suddenly  I  heard 
the  words,  delivered  in  a  sharp  clear  voice— "  Who 
giveth  this  woman?"  I  trembled  from  head  to  foot ; 
for  I  forgot  that  I  possessed  a  parrot  (parrots 
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abounded  in  tho  island,)  and  I  had  domesticated  a 
very  young  one.  The  bird,  instructed  by  my  fre- 
quent lessons,  unconsciously  given,  had  learnt 
the  words  ;  and  from  that  time,  a  day  did  not  pass 
over  that  the  creature  did  not  cry  out — 
"  Who  giveth  this  woman  ?" 

CHAPTER   XII. 

The  reader  will  remember  the  cat  of  the  ship 
that  came  ashore  with  me  on  the  rail.  Though, 
being  an  unmarried  woman  of  a  certain  age,  I  at 
first  disliked  cats  upon  principle,  the  animal,  in  my 
solitary  state  .was  a  comfort,  to  me— a  comfort 
known  only  to  advanced  spinsters.  One  morning  I 
was  surprised  as  I  left  the  hut  to  find  puss  at  the 
door — I  had  given  her  up  for  lost — with  a  kitten 
about  a  month  old  in  her  mouth.  She  gave  evident 
signs  of  satisfaction  as  I  caressed  the  little  thing, 
and  leaving  it  in  my  hands,  departed,  and  returned 
from  time  to  time,  bringing  each  time  a  kitten— in 
all  six.  At  length,  kittens  became  so  numerous, 
that  I  was  compelled  to  put  a  restraint  upon  my 
feelings,  and  drown  them.  However,  the  reader 
will  acknowledge  that  I  was  blest  with  a  tolerable 
circle,  when  I  count  my  rabbits,  my  parrots,  and 
my  cats.  Having  discovered  that  there  were  birds 
of  Paradise  in  the  island,  I  sought  day  after  day  to 
find  their  nests,  that  I  might  domesticate  their 
young.  This,  however,  I  found  to  be  impossible ; 
and  I  am  now  of  opinion  that,  as  the  bird  of  Para- 
dise never  alights  on  the  ground,  or  alighting,  is 
never  able  to  get  up  again,  that  the  creatures  build 
high  up  in  the  clouds.  How  they  manage  it,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  explain  :  I  leave  that,  as  a  privilege, 
to  the  reader.  Despairing  to  obtain  the  bird  alive, 
my  next  thought  was  to  shoot  one  for  my  bonnet. 
True,  there  was  nobody  to  see  it ;  but  it  would 
have  been  a  sweet  satisfaction  to  myself  to  know 
that  it  was  in  my  bonnet. 

Speaking  of  nobody  seeing  me  :  it  was  (as  may 
be  conceived)  a  most  perplexing  circumstance  that 
I  was  not  able  even  to  see  myself.  The  reader,  I 
hope,  remembers  the  loss  of  my  mirror.  This 
loss  I  considered  irreparable,  when  one  day  I  recol- 
lected that  my  father  once  read  to  me  an  account  of 
some  barbarian  Grecians,  or  Egyptians,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  who  made  mirrors  of  polished 
steel.  It  struck  me  that  I  might  make  myself  a 
looking-glass  of  this  sort.  And  for  this  purpose, 
an  old  frying-pan  that  I  had  brought  from  the 
wreck  afforded  me  the  best  means.  The  time 
taken  to  polish  that  piece  of  old  iron  would,  I  knew, 
be  long  and  tedious  ;  but  then,  I  had  more  time  on 
my  hands  than  I  knew  what  to  do  with  ;  and  then 
the  thought  that  I  was  producing — however  slowly 
—a  looking-glass,  would  sweeten  the  labor  past  ex- 
pression. 

To  work  I  went;  and  sifting  some  sea-Band 
through  a  lace- veil,  and  sticking  the  particles  with 
wax  to  some  brown  paper,  I  scoured  and  scoured, 
until,  after  incredible  labor,  brightness  began  to  ap- 
pear. I  cannot  trust  myself  to  explain  my  feelings 
when  I  saw  the  tip  of  my  nose  first  dawn  in  the 
frying-pan.  I  seemed  for  the  first  time,  for  many 
a  weary  day,  to  feel  the  blessings  of  civilization. 
And,  by  degrees,  all  my  nose  was  reflected,  and — 
I  pass  over  the  labor  of  many  months— then  my 
chin  and  cheeks,  and  finally  my  whole  face.  The 
mirror  at  the  best  was  not,  to  be  sure,  equal  to  a 
handsome  quicksilver  looking-glass ;  but  there  it 
was — a  great  improvement  on  the  streams  and  ponds 
that,  until  that,  time,  I  had  been  compelled  to  resort 
to.    I  was  a  little  shocked  that  the  sun  had  turned 


me  so  very  brown,  and  sent  such  a  shower  of  freckles 
about  my  eyes  and  nose.  And  then  again,*  I  had 
this  comfort— for  the  thought  in  such  moments  was 
a  comfort— that  nobody  could  see  me.  With  that 
belief  at  our  hearts,  what  free  agents  we  may  very 
often  become ! 

In  good  time,  however-— as  it  afterwards  turned 
out—had  I  accomplished  my  mirror;  for,  one 
morning  as  I  went  towards  the  shore,  I  saw  upon 
the  sand  the  print  of  a  naked  foot.  My  heart  beat 
so,  I  thought  I  should  have  dropt ;  bnt  there  it 
was — plainly  the  mark  of  a  foot ;  and  I  knew  it 
well,  by  its  preposterous  size,  it  could  not  by  any 
possibility  be  my  own  foot.  Tou  may  judge  the 
twitter  1  was  in.  I  sat  down  upon  the  sand.  I 
looked  closely  into  the  foot.  Was  it  a  man's  foot 
or  a  woman's !  It  was  too  small,  I  thought,  for  a 
man,  and,  as  I  believed,  too  large  for  a  woman's ; 
and  then  I  recollected  what  large  feet  many  of  even 
my  dearest  acquaintance  had.  It  was  plainly  a 
foot ;  I  counted  all  the  five  toes. 

And  then,  it  appeared  very  strange  to  me  that 
there  should  be  the  mark  of  only  one  foot.  Was 
the  owner  of  the  foot  one-legged  ?  Was  the  other 
leg  of  wood  ?  I  searched,  cautiously,  but  saw  no 
other  marks.  It  was  plain  that  the  island,  or  at 
least  the  adjacent  islands,  were  inhabited ;  and  my 
thoughts  flew  to  my  trunks,  and  took  an  involuntary 
inventory  of  all  my  dresses — my  bonnets,  and  my 
loves  of  shawls,  the  late  property  of  the  late  female 
passengers. 

I  went  immediately  to  the  highest  parts  of  the 
island,  and,  with  my  double  opera-glass,  spied  all 
about  me.  Not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen.  And  then 
I  said  to  myself—1'  It  may  be  the  footmark  of 
neither  man,  nor  woman,  but  of  some  love  of  a 
spirit  that  has  seen  and  adores  me." 

CHAPTER   XIII. 

My  thoughts  full  of  the  foot-mark,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  I  slept  but  little  that  night.  Indeed,  for 
many  nights  afterwards,  my  rest  was  disturbed  by 
dreams  of  cannibals ;  and  again  and  again  I  de- 
plored my  roving  habits  and  the  inconstancy  of  my 
disposition.  And  then  the  thought  returned,  that 
the  mark  was  not  of  a  human  foot,  but  that  of  a 
spirit,  enamored  of  me.  And  then  I  would  argue 
with  myself— if  a  spirit,  why  should  it  leave  its 
mark  where  it  was  only  by  the  merest  accident  I 
saw  it?  Why  not  have  come  at  once  to  my  hut, 
and  put  the  question?  Again  I  would  comfort 
myself  that  it  was  the  mark  of  my  own  foot,  gross- 
ly exaggerated,  of  course,  by  the  wind  or  some 
other  natural  but  mysterious  cause.  And  tben  I 
again  visited  the  foot-print,  and,  taking  measure  of 
its  dimensions,  felt  that,  under  no  circumstances,  it 
could  be  mine. 

Months  passed  on,  and  I  was  alternately  agitated 
by  these  thoughts.  Time,  however,  brought  back 
my  old  composure ;  and  I  was  once  more  enabled 
to  stir  abroad  without  the  fear  of  being  eaten. 
However,  I  took  the  precaution  of  never  quitting 
home  without  my  pistol,  which  I  never  fired.  In 
the  first  place,  I  was  afraid  that  the  noise  might  be 
heard  by  the  savages,  if  any  were  on  the  i8^™.' 
and  in  the  next,  I  had  always  a  very  natural  and 
very  lady-like  fear  of  fire-arms.  Besides  my  pistol, 
I  slung  a  swoTd — a  cutlass,  I  believe  they  call  it- 
over  my  shoulder ;  and  thus  equipped,  my  appear- 
ance very  much  reminded  me  of  a  lady  that,  in  hap- 
pier days,  I  had  seen  at  Astley's. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  to  state  that,  for  better  securi- 
ty of  myself  and  property,  I  searched  all  over  the 
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i,  and  happily  discovered  a  deep  dark  cave, 
hollowed  by  art  or  nature  (it  matters  not  which)  in 
&  rock.  To  this  place,  with  much  trouble,  I  removed 
now  of  my  very  best  dresses,  my  metal  looking- 
glass,  and  other  treasures  that  I  valued  most.  In 
this  cave  I  resolved,  at  the  worst,  to  take  shelter, 
should  the  savages  threaten  me. 

One  morning,  when  it  was  scarcely  daylight — for 
I  will  say  this  for  myself,  I  was  always  an  early 
riser — I  was  astonished  with  seeing  a  light  of 
some  lire  upon  the  shore,  about  two  miles  distant. 
I  was  convinced  it  was  the  fire  of  the  savages,  and 
rss  back  to  my  hut,  to  keep  close  for  the  day.  Cu- 
riosity, however,  forbade  this,  and  I  resolved  to  go 
forth  and  reconnoitre.  Slinging  my  sword-belt, 
aad  looking  to  the  priming  of  my  pistol,  whilst  I 
trembled  excessively,  I  sallied  forth,  and  climbed  a 
high  hill  to  take  a  better  survey.  Laying  myself 
flu  upon  the  ground,  and  arranging  the  sight  of 
my  double  opera-glass  that  I  had  taken  on  purpose, 
I  saw  about  thirty  savages— Amaaons,  all  of  them 
—dancing  round  a  fire,  and  two  victims  ready  to 
be  roasted.  One  of  these  I  saw  fall,  and  the  next 
moment  the  other  bounded  forward  like  an  Italian 
grev-hound,  running  to  the  part  of  the  island  where 
my  habitation  was. 

You  may  be  sure  of  it,  at  this  I  was  in  a  pretty 
twitter.  However  I  lay  close,  and  saw  the  fright- 
ened wretch  come  on,  pursued  by  two  of  the  Ama- 
zons ;  who,  however,  continued  to  lose  ground  with 
almost  every  step.  Coming  to  a  deep  stream,  the 
fugitive  plunged  in,  one  of  the  pursuers  boldly  fol- 
lowing, but  swimming  heavily  after  the  victim. 
The  other  paused  at  the  brink  of  the  stream,  and — 
as  the  reader  may  have  done  in  a  bathing-machine 
—just  felt  the  water  with  a  single  foot,  withdraw- 
ing it,  and  shivering  at  the  cold.  Thus,  I  plucked 
cp  heart,  for  I  found  that  I  had  but  one  enemy  to 
contend  with. 

At  this  moment,  it  came  into  my  thoughts  that  I 
should  obtain  what,  all  the  time  I  had  been  upon 
the  island,  I  had  so  much  yearned  for ;  namely,  a 
lady's-maid,  with  no  permanent  followers.  With 
this  view,  cocking  my  pistol,  and  drawing  my 
sword,  I  rushed  down  the  hill,  and  so  placed  my- 


self between  the  runaway  and  the  pursuer.  Both 
parties,  you  may  believe,  were  somewhat  astonished 
to  behold  me ;  but,  recovering  from  the  surprise, 
the  pursuing  Amazon  was  quietly  fixing  an  arrow 
—against  which  my  rabbit-skin  would  have  been 
but  a  poor  defence— when,  turning  aside  my  head, 
and  leaving  my  shot  to  luck,  I  snapped  the  trigger, 
and  killed  my  woman. 

Now,  the  sound  of  the  pistol  brought  the  savage 
who  had  fled,  to  a  dead  stand-still.  Whereupon  I 
made  all  sorts  of  encouraging  motions  to  her  to  ap- 

{>roach  ;  using  the  same  pantomime  that,  under  the 
ike  circumstances,  I  had  seen  at  the  opera.  At 
length,  the  poor  wench  took  heart,  and  came  grace- 
fully— as  to  slow  music — to  me.  Then  she  sunk 
upon  her  knees  ;  then  taking  my  foot — she  was,  I 
thought,  evidently  astonished  at  its  smallness — she 
put  it  upon  her  head,  as  much  as  to  say,  she  had  a 
proper  notion  of  the  duty  of  a  servant,  and  that  I 
might,  if  I  liked,  duly  trample  upon  her. 

in  a  little  time,  the  wench  seemed  to  feel  quite 
at  her  ease,  and  scratching  up  the  sand,  intimated 
that  she  would  bury  the  dead  Amazon ;  and  this  she 
did  apparently  with  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life,  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

After  this,  I  took  the  girl  to  my  hut,  and  gave 
her  some  raisins  and  biscuit ;  and  what  seemed  at 
once  to  win  her  heart,  a  few  drops  of  Eon  de  Cologne 
on  lump-sugar,  at  which  her  eyes  began  to  sparkle, 
and  to  remind  me  of  my  hoarding-school  days  at 
Blackheath. 

The  girl  was,  for  a  negress,  a  very  good-looking 
girl.  I  have  seen  much  flatter  noses,  and  much 
bigger  lips  owned  by  white  Christians.  Her  figure, 
too,  was,  for  a  savage,  very  genteel.  Her  feet,  to 
be  sure,  were  a  little  clumsy ;  but,  then,  when  we 
come  seriously  to  think  of  it,  how  very  few  people 
have  small  feet ! 

It  was  extraordinary  how  soon  the  wench  began 
to  talk  and  understand  me ;  whereupon,  I  let  her 
know  that  her  name  was  Friday,  as  she  began 
service  with  me  on  that  day.  And  I  was  very 
grateful  when  I  looked  upon  her.  For  I  thought 
to  myself,  "  Now  I  no  longer  need  make  my  own 
fire,  and  can, henceforth  have  my  breakfast  in  bed." 


MATRIMONIAL    DICTIONARY. 

Dear  is  a  term  of  entreaty,  usually  employed 
before  strangers.  It  is  meant  to  imply  affection. 
It  is  sometimes  used  at  home,  but  is  generally  re- 
ceived with  suspicion. 

Mr  Dear.  The  above  with  a  slight  infusion  of 
dipnity. 

Dick.  A  term  of  affection  that  goes  in  with  the 
wedding-day,  and  goes  out  with  the  honey-moon. 

Duckey.    The  comparative  of  Duck. 

Tootsy,  Moots y,  and  all  words  ending  in 
fry,  are  terms  of  great  endearment.  The  exact 
meaning  of  them  has  never  been  ascertained.  They 
are  never  heard  after  thirty. 

Psha  !  A  powerful  contradiction,  or  involuntary 
dissent. 

Nonsense.    A  negative  of  intense  contempt. 

Deary  me.  An  exclamation  of  great  impa- 
tience— a  word  expressive  of  the  fidgets. 

Bother  means  trouble,  irritation,  teasing,  vexa- 
tion. It  is  a  word  of  petulant  anger  in  great  re- 
quest. "Don't  bother  me"  is  equivalent  to  the 
French  "  tu  m*  entities." 


Love  is  only  used  when  coaxing  is  required,  as 
"  Do ;  there  's  a  love.'r  It  is  also  a  superlative, 
conveying  the  highest  praise,  ex.  gr.  •'  The  love 
of  a  fellow."    "  The  love  of  a  goose." 

Toodledums.    See  Tootsy. — Punch. 

The  London  Gold  Fisheries. — A  new  com- 
merce has  lately  sprung  up  in  London.  The  flow- 
er-pot season  is  over;  the  crockery  business  is 
broken  up ;  bird-cages  hang  on  hand  ;  and  the 
only  commodity  at  present  which  seems  to  open 
the  hearts  and  pockets  of  housekeepers,  are  gold 
fish.  They  are  sold  alive,  and  are  carried  about 
from  house  to  house  in  large  bowls.  The  price  of 
a  good-sized  couple  is  an  old  pair  of  boots.  If  two 
more  are  thrown  in,  they  fetch  a  great-coat.  Hus- 
bands cannot  be  too  much  on  their  guard,  and  are 
recommended  to  look  closely  after  their  wardrobes, 
as  this  new  kind  of  bait  takes  wonderfully  with 
women,  and  young  wives  have  been  found  to  bite 
very  readily  at  these  gold  fish.  They  are  very 
plentiful ;  and  this  new  custom  of  sending  round 
the  bowl,  promises  to  be  very  profitable  to  those 
who  have  taken  it  in  hand. — Punch. 
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From  the  Spectator,  19  Sept. 
NEWS  OF   THE   WEEK. 


The  arrangements  for  the  double  marriage  at 
Madrid  go  forward,  in  spite  of  the  anticipated  ob- 
structions. The  dreaded  Cortes  has  met,  and  is 
even  reported  to  seem  pleased  with  the  project. 

Meanwhile,  the  diplomatic  turmoil  about  the 
affair  continues,  most  favorably  for  newspaper 
writers ;  furnishing  articles  fierce  and  innumerable, 
to  the  journalists  of  London,  Paris,  and  Madrid. 
One  would  think  that  heaven  and  earth  were  com- 
ing together,  instead  of  the  Infanta  Luisa  and  the 
Due  de  Montpensier.  Mr.  Bulwer  is  undoubtedly 
writing  most  able  notes  in  Madrid,  putting  the  re- 
ceived constitutional  doctrines  into  neat  official  lan- 
guage ;  Lord  Normanby  is  described  as  bullying 
M.  Guizot  in  Paris  ;  Queen  Victoria  is  said  to  have 
written  severely  to  King  Louis  Philippe*  and  some 
London  journals  .let  it  be  understood  that  their 
foreboding  menaces  reflect  the  lowering  aspect  of 
Lord  Pal  roerston .  "The  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  press"  burst  with  indignation  at  the  small  defer- 
ence shown  to  them  by  the  parties  to  the  Montpen- 
sier marriage.  You  would  think  that  Lord  Pal- 
merston  and  "we"  were  the  slighted  guardians,  if 
not  the  offended  father.  Now,  we  are  not  aware 
that  when  Queen  Victoria  married  Prince  Albert, 
she  asked  leave  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  or 
even  took  counsel  of  the  Madrid  Heraldo. 

Mr.  Bulwer  is  careful  to  allow  Queen  Isabella 
a  choice,  if  it  be  a  free  one.  This  is  a  most  shal- 
low pretence.  The  queen  is  not  sixteen  years  of 
age ;  and  if  she  were  not  guided  by  those  about 
her,  she  really  would  be  "  as  headstrong  as  an  alle- 
gory on  the  bauks  of  the  Nile" — not  at  all  a  proper 
person  for  Mr.  Bulwer's  approbation. 

Ono  absurdity  pervades  the  whole  affair — the  re- 
finement of  sagacity  which  amplifies  dangers  in  the 
remote  future  that  may  never  exist.  No  royal  al- 
lances  could  well  make  Spain  a  worse  neighbor 
than  she  is ;  but,  we  repeat,  a  little  infusion  of 
better  blood  into  the  Spanish  line  might  make  her 
a  better  neighbor ;  and,  at  all  events,  there  is  a  lu- 
dicrous frivolity  in  the  solemn  air  with  which, 
amid  the  present  anarchy  of  the  Peninsula,  some 
far-seeing  folks  descry  the  perils  to  arise  through 
the  union  of  the  young  people  and  its  obstetrical 
contingencies. 

Free  trade  and  its  merits  appear  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  French  in  a  degree  second  only  to 
the  affair  of  the  Montpensier  marriage  ;  which  the 
economical  question  is  likely  to  supersede  in  endur- 
ing interest.  Three  Parisian  journals  are  exerting 
themselves  with  great  zeal  in  the  cause  of  free 
trade  ;  these  are  the  Journal  des  Dlbats,  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  government ;  the  Epoque,  which 
is  supposed  to  enjoy  the  special  confidence  of  M. 
Guizot ;  and  the  Courtier  Francois,  an  opposition 
paper,  noted  for  its  attention  to  topics  of  political 
economy  in  general.  M.  Bastiat,  the  well-known 
dissector  of  protectionist  sophistry,  and  Leon 
Faucher,  author  of  a  work  on  England,  written 
with  a  careful  study  of  his  subject  almost  unique  in 
France,  are  leading  writers  in  the  Courrier.  La 
Presse,  which  as  yet  stands  alone  in  its  champion- 
ship of  protection,  is  the  representative  not  of  the 
ministers,  but  of  the  party  that  supports  them. 
Thus,  at  the  outset  of  the  struggle,  France  seems 
about  to  present  a  repetition  of  what  we  have  lately 
witnessed  at  home — a  conservative  party  divided 
against  itself;  a  ministry  arrayed  against  a  portion 


of  its  ordinary  supporters,  and  backed  by  those  who 
are  usually  its  opponents.  The  Journal  da  DibaU 
has  put  forth  a  series  of  long  and  elaborate  articles, 
in  which  it  minutely  discusses  the  rival  policies,  and 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  time  is  come 
when  French  industry  can  with  safety  and  advan- 
tage dispense  with  the  leading-strings  of  protection, 
and  the  tariff  may  undergo  a  large  reduction  in 
many  of  its  details.  La  Presse  supports  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  question  with  great  spirit  and 
ingenuity ;  but  with  an  acrimonious  insolence  that 
betokens  rather  a  wish  to  gratify  the  passions  of 
its  party  than  a  conviction  of  the  soundness  of  its 
cause.  Captious  special  pleading  on  isolated  pas- 
sages in  speeches  delivered  by  Mr.  Cobden  forms 
the  staple  of  its  rhetoric.  It  asserts  that  the  Eng- 
lish corn-laws,  their  causes  and  consequences, 
were  in  all  respects  things  so  peculiar  to  Great 
Britain,  that  nothing  in  their  history  can  be  rightly 
drawn  into  a  precedent  for  the  guidance  of  other 
countries.  It  alleges,  too,  that  we  are  not  sincere 
in  our  new  profession  of  the  free-trade  faith ;  that 
we  did  not  abandon  protection  until  by  means  of  it 
we  had  attained  a  position  to  need  it  no  longer; 
and  that  France,  which  has  not  yet  reached  that 
point,  can  only  do  so  by  following  the  course  we 
have  actually  pursued,  and  not  by  hearkening  to 
our  insidious  counsels,  or  suffering  herself  to  be 
beguiled  by  a  false  interpretation  of  onr  example. 
It  is  apparent,  from  the  earnest  manner  in  which  the 
discussion  is  conducted  on  both  sides,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  free  trade  is  felt  to  be  about  to  assume  a 
position  of  great  practical  importance  in  France. 

In  the  remoter  parts  of  the  globe,  in  the  Colonial 
order  of  states,  there  are  some  interesting  move- 
ments. 

According  to  the  latest  tales  from  Algeria,  Abd- 
el-Kader  is  growing  more  formidable  than  ever. 
By  his  pertinacious  war  upon  the  infidel,  he  has 
earned  the  reputation  of  a  saint  hero,  and  is  likely 
to  receive  a  remarkable  military  canonization.  On 
the  other  hand,  Abd-er-Rahman  of  Morocco  has 
long  tolerated  the  English,  has  yielded  to  the 
French — most  serious  heresies  against  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Mussulman  sabre.  Abd-er-Rahman 
reigns  in  Morocco,  but  does  not  govern ;  if  any 
one  governs  in  any  part  of  that  shaky  empire  it  is 
the  fugacious  Arab  victor :  his  authority  is  gradu- 
ally superseding  the  imperial  rule  ;  and  the  emper- 
or may  soon  be  obliged  either  to  abdicate  by  order 
of  the  emir,  or  openly  to  espouse  his  cause.  In 
either  case,  France  would  attempt  the  invasion  and 
annexation  of  Morocco  :  a  puzzling  iventualiti  for 
Great  Britain ;  how  would  she  suffer  the  absorption 
of  her  old  commercial  ally  ?  would  she  be  willing  to 
engage  in  war  with  France  to  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence of  Morocco  t  or  what  third  alternative 
offers? 

Mexico,  at  the  date  of  the  latest  advices,  was  in 
the  agonies  of  a  counter-revolution ;  recalling  Santa 
Anna  to  supersede  Parades.  How  remarkable  is 
the  concurrent  fate  of  the  Spanish  race  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic— courting  foreign  encroach- 
ment by  the  impossibility  of  sell-government ! 

From  the  Spectator,  86  Sept. 

The  aspect  of  Spanish  affairs  grows  as  dark  and 
troubled  as  intriguers  and  journalists  can  make  it. 
Much  of  the  turmoil  is  spurious ;  but  if  mischief 
do  not  ensue,  it  will  not  be  the  fanlt  of  those  who 
magnify  the  disorder  and  prophesy  worse. 

Divers  journals  aver  that  Spain  is  convulsed  with 
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at  the  Montpensier  marriage ;  but  the  evi- 
in  support  of  the  assertion  is  by  no  means  so 
palpable  aa  it  should  be.  It  was  predicted  that  a 
formidable  opposition  would  be  made  in  the  Cortes : 
there  has  been  none  of  much  weight ;  and  the  pre- 
dictors get  out  of  that  difficulty  by  declaring  that 
the  acquiescence  is  the  effect  of  corruption.  The 
people  of  Madrid  are  described  as  being  in  a  dan- 
gerous state  of  hostility ;  and  the  specific  evidence 
of  that  mood  is,  that  a  party  of  bullfighters  hooted  a 
tailor  who  was  supposed  to  be  like  the  Due  de 
Glocksberg.  Catalonia  was  reported  to  have  risen 
against  the  project ;  it  now  turns  out  that  the 
rising  was  not  very  different  from  the  ordinary  Car- 
list  attempts  of  the  past.  In  short,  Spain  is  not  a 
tranquil  country ;  which  is  no  novelty. 

The  roost  genuine  disturbance  no  doubt  exists 
ia  the  breasts  of  certain  royal  individuals,  who  con- 
ceive their  personal  rights  and  projects  to  be  en- 
dangered by  the  match.    The  youthful  Don  En- 
rique finds  the  romance  which  he  has  been  perform- 
ing end  not  at  all  as  it  should ;  and  he  carries  his 
plaints  to  the  Cortes,  in  the  shape  of  a  protest.   The 
tale  he  tells,  or  rather  insinuates,  is  curious.     He 
was  invited  to  Madrid,  by  his  father,  to  negotiate  a 
marriage  between  Queen  Isabella  and  himself ;  he 
was  not  complying  on  certain  points,  and  was  then 
dismissed  from  the  country.     At  Paris  he  learned 
the  reason ;  he  had  not  been  willing  to  acquiesce  in 
the    marriage  of  his  younger  cousin  Luisa,  with 
the  Due  de  Montpensier ;  if  he  would  have  done 
that,  you  are  given  to  understand,  he  might  have 
had  Queen  Isabella.    His  brother  has  been  more 
complying;   the  younger   son's   magnanimity    is 
frustrated,  and  he   protests.      This   tale    proves 
at  least  that  the  Montpensier  match  is  no  sudden 
affair;  indeed,  it  was  to  be  anticipated  from  the 
time  that  the  two  French  princes  joined  Queen 
Isabella  on  her  tour  in  the  provinces. 

The  Count  of  Montemolin  also  conceives  his 
rights  to  be  infringed.  Don  Carlos  "  abdicated1'  in 
favor  of  his  son ;  which  was  very  obliging  in 
spirit,  though  the  excellent  prince  was  really  in 
possession  of  nothing  to  abdicate.  However,  Don 
Carlos  Luis  at  once  entered  into  possession  of  the 
said  nullity,  created  himself  Count  of  Montemolin, 
and  signified  that  he  was  willing  to  marry  the 
Queen  of  Spain ;  a  compact  which  seems  to  have 
been  firmly  concluded — in  his  own  mind.  Queen 
Isabella  has  broken  it  by  marrying  her  other 
cousin  Don  Francisco  ;  and  the  count  thinks  it  due 
to  himself  to  create  a  rebellion.  He  issues  a  man- 
ifesto inviting  the  Spanish  nation  to  take  his  part, 
runs  away  from  Bourges,  and  comes  to  London  in 
search  of  aid.  We  perceive  no  sign  that  his  mis- 
sion will  be  very  successful.  The  most  legitimist 
journals  offer  him  cold  support ;  we  do  not  hear 
that  any  legitimist  noble  or  M.  P.  has  broken  in 
upon  his  privacy. 

However,  all  these  cross  purposes  are  meat  and 
drink  to  a  certain  whig  section  of  the  liberal  party 
ia  London,  for  whom  at  present  the  Morning 
Chronicle  and  the  Times  utter  duplicate  "  leading 
articles,"  of  a  very  Palmerstonian  stamp.  Spain  is 
to  take  the  place  of  Syria,  and  we  are  to  be  en- 
tertained once  more  with  the  official  war-dance  of 
1840! 


'  Spectator,  Oct.  3. 

The  tumult  in  Ireland  increases.    Some  parts 

are  in  a  state  of  permanent  riot,  and  the  first  blood 

has  been  shed.      Notwithstanding  the    laudable 

spirit  that  has  been  observed,  the  difficulties  pre- 


sented by  the  people  themselves  appear  to  grow 
with  the  emergency.  This  is  not  said  in  the  way 
of  blame,  which  would  be  quite  idle ;  but  it  is  very 
necessary  distinctly  to  note  the  fact.  The  people, 
no  doubt,  are  reduced  to  the  verge  of  starvation, 
and  much  may  be  pardoned  to  the  struggles  of  des- 
peration, to  the  delirium  of  physical  suffering  ;  but 
it  is  painful  to  see  the  manner  in  which  the  whole 
nation  receives  the  aid  extended  to  it.  The  chief 
sufferers  meet  the  gift  of  relief  with  an  increase  of 
their  habitual  supineness,  or  with  their  ruling 
passion — that  of  quarrel.  When  in  actual  want  of 
food  they  quarrel  with  the  food  given  them — with 
their  wages — with  the  kind  of  employment ;  and, 
altogether,  do  their  best  to  confound  destitution 
with  a  state  of  social  revolt.  The  manner  in  which 
they  are  treated  by  those  "  above"  them  is  not  less 
painful  to  notice.  Some,  like  Mr.  John  O'Connell, 
threaten  that  there  will  be  bloodshed ;  and  )o ! 
there  is  bloodshed.  The  "  Liberator,"  the  "  father 
of  his  country,"  breads  out  into  boundless  demands 
that  England  should  "  give,"  almost  as  if  he  meant 
to  provoke  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  the  mad  expen- 
diture in. Ireland  and  its  economical  consequences. 
The  great  body  of  landlords,  with  less  ostentation 
of  extravagance,  are  "  presenting"  local  impiove- 
ments  which  will  involve  a  ruinous  outlay  ;  calcu- 
lating, we  are  told  on  trustworthy  authority,  that 
they  will  be  never  called  upon  to  repay  their  share 
of  the  expenditure. 

Meanwhile,  experience  fearfully  multiplies  and 
strengthens  doubts  whether  the  official  rulers  have 
taken  a  fit  position  for  controlling  the  storm.  The 
object  of  the  labor-rate  act,  to  give  food  in  return 
for  employment,  is  excellent ;  but  in  the  working, 
the  statute  does  not  seem  to  reserve  to  its  adminis- 
trators sufficient  hold  over  it.  It  is  everywhere 
being  converted  into  "  a  gigantic  system  of  unpro- 
ductive labor  ;"  diverting  the  industry  of  the  coun- 
try, such  as  it  is,  from  the  substantial  improvement 
of  natural  resources,  and  over-stimulating  those 
u  habits  of  laborious  indolence"  which  are  the  fatal 
disease  of  the  nation. 

With  all  this  excess,  it  nevertheless  seems  para- 
doxically doubtful  whether  the  measures  taken  by 
government  are  sufficient  for  their  purpose — for 
securing  to  the  people  subsistence  under  the  total 
annihilation  of  their  staple  food.  Ministers,  in  fact, 
have  been  obliged  to  depart  from  their  plan — that 
of  not  interfering  in  the  actual  supply  of  proven- 
der :  under  threats  of  suicidal  excesses  to  be  com- 
mitted by  the  people,  government  does  send  large 
supplies  of  food. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  oft  vaunted  public 
discussion  does  not  give  ministers  much  help  in 
their  gigantic  task.  There  is  a  clamor  of  extor- 
tionate demand  sufficiently  bewildering  ;  there  is  in 
that  cry  enough  of  real  agony  to  compel  the  utmost 
efforts  to  soothe  it.  Human  nature  could  not  resist 
the  impulse  to  do  anything  that  occurs  at  the  mo- 
ment in  order  to  allay  sufferings  so  shocking  in 
their  nature  and  in  their  universality. 

In  the  midst  of  the  hubbub,  the  still  small  voice 
of  political  economy  keeps  up  a  strain  of  didactic 
censure  on  the  mode  of  assistance,  which  is  calcu- 
lated scarcely  to  suggest  better  methods,  but  rather 
to  increase  the  distraction  of  mind. 
.  It  is,  indeed,  very  desirable  that  even  in  the  very 
storm  and  whirlwind  of  their  sympathy,  the  official 
rulers  should  do  nothing  which  might  aggravate 
future  difficulties,  or  gratuitously  create  them. 
Are  ministers  really  masters  of  the  "  situation!" 
Reconsideration  of  the  labor-rate  act  is  promised  ; 
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stores  of  food  are  sent  hither  and  thither,  as  the 
starvation  here  and  there  appears  to  grow  more  in- 
tense ;  where  tumultuous  disorder  raises  its  per- 
verse head,  military  appear  to  repress  it :  so  far 
there  is  due  preparation ;  but  something  more  is 
needed  than  this  topical  method  of  treatment  with 
specific  remedies  pro  re  not*.  Ministers,  we  do 
not  doubt,  mean  the  best.  There  cannot  be  any 
intention  of  attempting  to  meet  the  monstrous 
emergency  of  the  time  with  the  narrow  and  pedan- 
tic dogmas  of  political  economy  that  have  been 
obtruded.  Yon  might  as  well  Bend  Mr.  Porter's 
Blue  Books  to  a  starving  family  in  St  Giles'.  A 
true  political  economy,  indeed,  would  extend  its 
scope  to  the  full  breadth  of  the  occasion.  Some  of 
those  who  retain  their  cooler  senses  in  the  turmoil 
are  wasting  their  logic  in  reciting  formulas  about 
the  ordinary  workings  of  trade.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion now  of  the.  ordinary  workings  of  trade.  The 
true  question  is,  not  how  to  supply  food  by  the 
methods  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  are 
the  best,  but  how  to  supply  it  by  methods  suitable 
to  the  extraordinary  circumstances.  A  full  con- 
sideration of  all  the  facts— of  all  the  needs  of  Ire- 
land, all  the  resources  that  England  can  command, 
all  that  is  possible  to  legislation — would,  there  is 
no  doubt,  suggest  measures  at  once  adequate  to 
the  emergency  and  beneficial  to  the  permanent 
interests  of  the  nation.  Some  Irish  papers  are 
wrong  in  supposing  that  we  would  urge  "  confis- 
cation." We  urge  nothing  of  the  sort.  But  in  a 
period  of  actual  social  disorganization,  we  do  say 
that  nice  punctilios  Bhould  not  stand  between  the 
awful  necessities  of  Ireland  and  any  measure  which 
would  supply  substantial  relief.  The  idea  of  a 
"  confiscation,"  as  it  is  called-— that  is,  the  con- 
version of  a  nominal  into  an  actual  ownership,  with 
full  compensation  of  existing  interests,  and  newly- 
created  powers  really  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  pro- 
perty, is  one  which  is  creeping  out  in  various 
quarters.  The  Dublin  World  traces  the  idea  in 
other  journals  of  different  politics :  it  is  to  be 
seen  in  Mr.  Osborne's  letter,  in  Mr.  Ponlette 
Scrope's. 

Whether  parliament  will  meet  in  November  or 
not  is  doubtful.  Some  suppose  that  ministers  will 
proceed  on  their  own  responsibility,  calculating 
upon  an  act  of  indemnity.  Both  plans  would  have 
their  advantages.  That  would  be  best  which 
would  admit  of  the  widest  scope  of  view,  the  most 
unprejudiced  policy,  and  the  most  vigorous  ac- 
tivity. 


France  also  has  its  dearth  and  its  violences. 
Bread  is  continually  rising,  and  the  people  suffer 
more  and  more,  with  small  prospect  of  alleviation 
in  the  winter.  The  efforts  to  provide  for  the  indi- 
gent appear,  to  the  English  view  of  such  matters, 
little  and  inefficient — a  "  drop  in  the  ocean."  The 
people  resort  to  a  ready  beacon  of  distress — incen- 
diary fires.  But  not  having,  like  Ireland,  a  richer 
relation  to  use  and  abuse,  France  bears  its  share 
of  the  general  dearth  with  less  disorganizing  agi- 
tation in  the  several  classes  of  society  ;  venting  its 
political  spleen  on  the  Spanish  marriage  affair. 

The  interest  of  the  Montpensier  marriage  dis- 
pute begins  to  narrow  with  the  approach  of  the 
catastrophe.  The  Due  de  Montpensier  has  actu- 
ally left  Paris,  and 'by  this  time  must  be  almost 
married  ;  a  practical  fact  which  throws  a  nugatory 
character,  an  air  of  antiquity,  over  the  protest  that 
the  British  ambassador  has  just  presented  to  the 


French  government  against  the  match.  What  kind 
of  a  protest  it  was  it  is  impossible  to  gather  from 
the  conflicting  statements,  which  represent  it  as 
very  decided  or  very  mild,  according  to  the  wish 
of  the  writer.  The  historical  facts  of  the  case  are 
equally  obscure :  in  one  description  M.  Guizot 
looks  "  pleased,"  in  another  he  looks  "  flushed," 
and  it  is  impossible  to  verify  the  reports ;  so  that 
we  cannot  assist  the  reader  to  ascertain  whether 
the  distinguished  gentleman  who  helps  to  create 
materials  for  the  histories  that  he  writes  really  did 
look  pleased,  or  flushed,  or  neither,  or  both.  It  is 
equally  obscure — so  manifold  are  the  unqualified 
assertions  of  "the  best  possible  instructors" — 
what  Mr.  Bulwer  is  doing  in  Madrid  ;  what  Lord 
Palmerston  is  doing  in  London.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  apprehensions  of  any  real  litigation  are  sub- 
siding. The  most  probable  guess  is,  that  the 
Normanby  note  was  not  quite  bo  energetic—that 
is,  not  quite  so  rash — as  its  newspaper  harbingers 
in  London  would  have  made  us  believe ;  and  it  is 
supposed,  with  probability,  that  even  so  much  of  a 
"  spirited"  "  tone"  as  the  British  government  may 
have  taken  is  intended,  not  really  to  signify  hos- 
tility, but  to  fulfil  the  old  notion  of  bullying  France 
out  of  some  incidental  advantages — those  "  vulgar 
considerations,"  &c,  which  have  been  ostensibly 
deprecated.  We  do  not  see  how  that  would  mend 
the  matter.  The  vast  importance  or'  efficacy  of 
these  "  tones"  is  falling  into  doubt,  although  the 
diplomatic  gentry,  who  pique  themselves  upon 
their  ingenuity  in  the  game,  may  be  unable  to 
relinquish  old  habits.  Friendly  demeanor  and 
ingenuous  openness  are  the  best  modes  for  all 
great  and  honest  purposes— -aye,  even  in  diplo- 
macy. 

The  accounts  we  continue  to  receive  from  Rome 
are  of  a  tenor  so  uniformly  pleasing,  that  they 
begin  to  excite  an  unwonted  sort  of  anxiety.    All 
seems  "  too  good  to  last."    The  enthusiastic  loy- 
alty that  now  animates  the  Roman  people  has  no 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  papacy.    Rome  baa 
had  251  Popes ;  but  in  all  that  long  list  there  is 
not  one  whose  popularity  ever  equalled  that  of 
Pius  the  Ninth,  even  thus  early  in  his  reign,  or 
was  testified  by  so  many  fervent  demonstrations  of 
public  gratitude  and  affection.     The  good  pontiff 
has  even  been  obliged  to  moderate  the  too  exube- 
rant zeal  and  gladness  of  his  subjects ;  and  gently 
to  recall  them  to  the  more  sober  pursuit  of  their 
ordinary  avocations,  by  assigning  a  term  to  the 
public  rejoicings  in  the  several  towns'  of  his  do- 
minions.   Never  was  there  a  more  signal  change 
produced  on  the  temper  of  a  discontented  and  tur- 
bulent people  by  the  exalted  personal  qualities  of 
the  sovereign.    All  his  acts  bespeak  a  practical 
and  enlightened  spirit  of  justice  and  benevolence. 
He  began  by  granting  a  general  amnesty ;  he  is 
now  taking  steps  to  improve  and  extend  the  means 
of  public  education,  especially  among  the  most 
neglected  portion  of  the  population.    The  class  of 
youths  that  have  hitherto  been  educated  only  for 
the  gaols  and  the  galleys,  are  to  be  taught  use- 
ful trades,  and  to  be  formed  to  military  service. 
"  This  measure,"  says  the  cardinal  secretary  of 
state,  "  would  be  attended  with  two  great  advan- 
tages :  1.  The  removal  of  the  young  men  ^T0IDt^e 
places  where  they  contract  bad  habits,  and  from 
ready  opportunities  to  injure  and  disturb  society ; 
2.  The  formation  of  a  military  nucleus  eonsisujUr 
of  good  soldiers  and  clever  noncommissioned  of"' 
cere,  capable  of  training  an  efficient  army."    * ltti 
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Ibe  Ninth  has  granted  the  permission  his  prede- 
cessor refused  for  the  construction  of  railways  in 
the  papa)  states;  he  negotiates  treaties  of  com- 
merce with  other  governments ;  and  is  introducing 
order  and  economy  into  the  finances.     He  offers  a 
welcome  to  the  genius  and  learning  of  Italy,  as 
represented  in  the  Scientific  Congress  ;  he  has  re- 
laxed   the  severity  of  the  censorship;   and  has 
gradually  got  rid  of  the  corrupt  police  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  put  better  men  in  their  places.     Of 
coarse,  all  this  is  not  done  without  encountering 
more  or  less  opposition.    The  pope's  extraordinary 
popularity,  as  well  as  the  energy  and  firmness  of 
his  character,  forbid  all  open  resistance ;  but  what- 
ever   can  be  done  in  passively  obstructing    his 
measures  is  practised  to  the  utmost  limit  of  safety 
by  the  enemies  of  reform.    It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  odor  of  his  virtues  should  at  once 
sweeten   the  tainted    atmosphere  of  the  Roman 
curia ;  but  he  appears  to  command  the  services  of 
at  least  one  high  functionary,  Cardinal  Gizzi,  who 
is  not  unworthy  to  second  the  designs  of  such  a 
master.     How  long  will  this  continue  ?    Open  hos- 
tility most  come  from  some  quarter ;  but  when, 
whence,  or  how? — that  is  the  question.     Austria 
looks  sulky  enough ;  but  as  yet  she  only  mutters 
angrily  between  her  teeth.    The  Duke  of  Modena, 
indeed,  ex-carbonaro,  seems  disposed  to  head  the 
forlorn  hope  of  absolutism.    His  protlgls,  the 
Jesuits,  are  preaching  on  the  dangers  that  now 
threaten  the  Holy  See  !    The  duke  and  the  rever- 
end fathers  have,  no  doubt,  peculiar  sources  of 
information   on  that  topic.    The  politician  who 
longs  for  the  regeneration  of  Italy  almost  desires  to 
see  the  better  spirit  that  has  risen  in  Rome  more 
severely  tested  by  all  the  opposition  that  declining 
absolutism  can  muster ;  but  as  yet  that  spirit  seems 
to  quail,  afraid  to  declare  itself. 

The  admiral's  despatches  from  the  late  scene  of 
action  at  Borneo  have  been  received  since  our  last 
number.  It  results  from  them,  that  we  have  in- 
flicted on  the  sultan  a  lesson  which  may,  or  may 
not,  make  a  lasting  impression  upon  him  ;  but  we 
have  not  obtained  any  diplomatic  advantage,  or 
any  solid  security  for  the  future. 

There  is  some  intelligence  from  the  West ;  but 
it  adds  little  to  what  we  already  knew.  Mexico 
remains  as  before,  in  the  agonies  of  welcoming 
Santa  Anna.  And  the  United  States  character- 
istically display  an  army  encamped  near  New 
York,  to  set  out  for  the  conquest  of  California ; 
with  a  commander  against  whom  had  been  issued 
a  writ  of  ne  exeat,  on  account  of  his  debts  ,*  an 
amusing  union  of  "  indebtedness"  and  "  annexa- 
tion." 


THE   FATE   OF   MEXICO. 

Never  did  a  mail  bring  intelligence  more  omi- 
nous for  Mexico  than  that  which  has  arrived  this 
week.  Not  that  Paredes  has  proved  a  leader  equal 
to  the  emergency ;  nor  that  Santa  Anna  is  a  worse 
commander.  The  reputation  of  the  recalled  exile 
indeed  is  tainted  with  the  worst  suspicions  for  the 
ruler  of  a  republic :  he  is  said  to  share  with  his 
countrymen  that  gambling  mania  which  so  often 
obliterates  every  sense  of  honor ;  and  he  is  reported 
even  to  have  offered  his  country  for  sale  to  the 
United  States !  But  a  knavish  leader  is  better  for 
Mexico  just  now  than  a  weak  one :  it  would  be 
worse  for  the  country  to  surrender,  under  conquest, 


at  discretion,  than  to  be  sold  on  advantageous 
terms. 

Yet  it  would  be  well  if  the  Mexicans  were  to  re- 
flect on  the  probable  and  practical  consequences  of 
their  subjugation  by  the  republicans  of  the  union. 
History  is  not  bare  of  cogent  instances.  The 
Dutch  of  New  York  started  on  tolerably  equal 
terms  as  respects  personal  and  local  privileges,  and 
though  they  were  overborne  by  the  numerical  pro- 
portion of  the  British  race  collectively,  they  have 
not  Buffered  by  the  amalgamation ;  but  their  cousins 
the  Germans,  under  the  name  of  redemptioners, 
were  slaves  to  the  shrewd  and  unscrupulous  col- 
onists of  the  Anglo-American  race.  What  has 
become  of  the  French  in  Florida  and  Louisiana  ? 
The  French  Canadians  have  watched,  and  could 
tell  how  they  would  dread  national  extinction  as  the 
consequence  of  annexation.  Observe  even  at  this 
day  the  "  Native  American"  spirit,  and  its  tenden- 
cy to  trample  on  the  Irish  Celt.  What  Spaniards 
remain  in  Texas — how  many  still  hold  land  there  ? 
And  if  they  do,  what  is  their  condition !  What  is 
now  passing  in  California! 

If  they  open  their  eves,  the  Mexicans  will  find 
no  difficulty  in  discerning  the  immediate  practical 
consequences  to  them  of  annexation,  whether  partial 
or  entire,  whether  by  defeat  and  conquest,  or  by 
bargain  and  sale.  However  fair-spoken  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  of  cession,  whatever  the  territorial 
privileges  granted  to  the  newly-annexed  state,  the 
Mexican  race  would  sink  to  a  level  only  above  that 
of  the  Negro.  The  "  Native  American"  spirit, 
already  unbounded  by  the  Rio  del  Norte,  would 
soon  oust  the  Mexicans  from  political  ascendancy. 
But  the  race  would  not  sutler  only  in  its  collective 
capacity  :  the  law  would  be  made  to  favor  the  as- 
cendant law-makers ;  and  in  one  way  or  another  the 
process  of  confiscation,  begun  in  California  even 
before  it  is  absorbed,  would  be  carried  on  vigorous- 
ly and  steadily  against  the  individuals  of  the  Mexi- 
can blood.  The  period  of  transition  would  be  a 
melancholy  one ;  while  the  Anglo-American  race 
was  growing  in  numbers  and  ascendancy,  the  Mex- 
icans would  be  gradually  losing  their  civil  power 
and  their  individual  property.  National  degrada- 
tion would  be  accompanied  by  personal  beggary. 
It  might  take  a  generation  to  complete  the  process  ; 
but  what  would  be  the  feelings  of  the  dispossessed 
Mexicans  while  thus  cuckooed  and  driven  like  the 
"wild  Irish"  before  the  Anglo-Normans,  from 
their  homes  and  property  1  what  the  feeling  of  the 
sons  of  those  Mexicans — a  dwindling  race  of  gip- 
sies warned  off  the  lands  of  their  fathers? 

Be  Mexico  conquered  by  the  United  States  or 
sold,  such  is  the  fate  that  hangs  over  Mexicans, 
so  long  as  their  weakness  tempts  incursion. — Spec- 
tator, 19  Sept. 
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The  feasibility  of  cutting  through  the  neck  of 
land  that  unites  the  two  continents  of  America,  has 
been  affirmed,  well  nigh,  till  all  men  doubt  it.  A 
project  so  long  talked  of,  and  only  talked  of,  has 
come  at  last  to  be  generally  regarded  in  the  light 
of  an  idle  speculation  not  worth  the  notice  of  prac- 
tical men.  This  scepticism  is  very  natural,  but  it 
is  certainly  erroneous.  The  thing  will  be  done, 
and  done  probably  at  no  distant  day.  Why  should 
we  doubt  this  when  we  have  seen  achievements  of 
greater  apparent  difficulty  accomplished  within  the 
Fast  quarter  of  a  century  f  Our  age,  of  which  it  has 
been  said  and  sung  in  jeremiades  without  number. 
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that  it  is  prosaic,  material,  unimaginative,  and  so 
forth,  is  at  least  remarkable  for  the  boldness  with 
which  it  subdues  the  unembodied  imaginings  of  its 
predecessors  to  the  domain  of  palpable  reality.  To 
wage  obstinate  war  against  all  obstacles  of  time 
and  space  appears  to  be  the  peculiar  bent  of  our 
generation ;  and  instead  of  supposing  that  human 
enterprise  will  submit,  as  it  has  done  for  the  last 
three  hundred  years,  to  be  thwarted  by  the  narrow 
barrier  that  separates  the  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific, 
we  should  rather  see  in  the  long  past  duration  of 
the  evil  so  much  the  more  reason  for  its  speedy  ex- 
tinction. It  is  a  thousand  years  since  Charlemagne 
planned  a  line  of  canal  between  the  Main  and  the 
Danube,  so  as  to  effect  a  continuous  inland  naviga- 
tion through  the  heart  of  Europe  from  the  German 
Ocean  to  the  Black  Sea.  That  work  was  finished 
a  few  months  ago  :  it  had  been  talked  about  for  a 
thousand  years ;  often  sneered  at  as  a  visionary 
scheme ;  nay,  proved  by  learned  arguments  in  our 
day  to  be  impracticable ;  twelve  years  sufficed  for 
its  completion. 

Last  week,  the  Moniteur  announced  the  success 
of  a  commissioner  who  had  been  deputed  by  "  The 
French  and  English  Company  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama"  to  treat  with  the  government  of  New 
Grenada  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  across  the 
isthmus.  The  conditions  of  the  contract  have  been 
discussed  between  the  company's  agent  and  a  com- 
missioner ad  hoc  appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
republic  ;  and  a  preliminary  agreement  duly  signed 
by  the  Grenadan  commissioner  has  been  officially 
communicated  to  the  company. 

A  railroad,  or  even  a  good  common  road,  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  would  be  a  valuable  boon 
to  the  country  through  which  it  passed,  and  would 
not  be  devoid  of  utility  to  commerce  ;  but  it  would 
be  immeasurably  inferior  in  importance  to  a  ship- 
canal  between  the  two  oceans,  and  would  by  no 
means  supersede  the  necessity  for  that  grand  high- 
way for  the  navigation  of  the  world.  It  is  another 
question,   whether   a  railway   in  Panama  would 

Jiay  ;  and  this,  we  think,  may  at  least  be  doubted. 
t  would  be  chiefly  useful  in  expediting  the  transit 
of  mails  and  passengers;  but  so  limited  a  traffic, 
taking  place  only  once  a  month,  would  surely  not 
suffice  to  defray  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  railway 
all  the  year  round.  What  is  wanted  is  a  maritime 
channel,  which  should  enable  merchant-vessels  of 
the  largest  class  to  avoid  the  expense,  danger,  and 
loss  of  time,  incident  to  doubling  Cape  Horn,  and 
to  pass  from  ocean  to  ocean  without  discharging 
their  cargoes,  or  being  delayed  more  than  two  or 
three  days  in  the  isthmus.  Anything  short  of  this 
— any  means  of  communication  which  should 
render  transshipments  necessary — would  be  quite 
nugatory  as  regards  the  main  interests  of  commerce, 
whatever  might  be  the  secondary  advantages  re- 
sulting from  it. 

It  would  be  fortunate  if  such  a  canal  as  we  have 
described  could  be  cut  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  (proper,)  which  is  but  forty-one  miles 
wide  ;  but  the  impossibility  of  doing  this  has  been 
fully  proved  by  M.  Garella,  an  engineer  who  sur- 
veyed the  isthmus  by  order  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  the  result  of  whose  investigations 
was  published  in  the  Journal  des  Debats  on  the 
15th  of  January,  1846.  To  say  nothing  of  the  want 
of  sufficient  harbors  at  either  end  of  the  canal  in 
this  locality,  a  tunnel  would  be  requisite,  capable 
of  giving  passage  to  ships  of  1,200  tons  burden  with 
their  lower  masts  standing.    It  would  have  to  be 


cut  through  a  solid  porphyry  rock ;  its  dimensions 
would  be  about  eight  times  those  of  the  Box  tun- 
nel ;  and  the  cost  of  excavating  it,  estimated  by  M. 
Garella  at  two  millions  sterling,  would  probably 
not  fall  far  short  of  five  times  the  amount. 

Scarcely  a  doubt  remains  that  the  most  eligible 
locality  for  the  proposed  work  is  in  the  isthmus  of 
Teh  u  an  tepee,  in  the  Mexican  territory.  It  is  true 
the  land  is  much  wider  here  than  at  points  farther 
south,  but  it  presents,  in  the  tableland  of  Tarifa,  the 
only  gap  as  yet  discovered  in  the  granite  chain  that 
extends  from  Behring's  Straits  to  Tierra  del  Fue- 
go.  The  total  breadth  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuante- 
pec  is  140  miles;  but  the  greater  part  of  this  space 
is  occupied  on  the  south  by  lagoons,  which  could 
easily  be  converted  into  a  commodious  harbor,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  Coatzacoalcos,  a  river  of  great 
volume,  admitting  the  largest  vessels  at  all  seasons 
to  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles  from  its  mouth, 
(lat.  18°  8/  N.,)  and  capable  of  being  made  naviga- 
ble twenty-five  miles  further.  The  canal  to  he  ex- 
cavated would  therefore  be  but  fifty  miles  long. 
The  highest  point  to  be  surmounted  is  200  melrcs 
(218  yards)  above  the  level  of  the  Pacific,  and  160 
metres  above  the  Atlantic ;  the  ascent  and  descent 
would  be  effected  by  means  of  150  locks.  Water 
for  feeding  the  canal  can  be  had  in  abundance  at 
the  summit  level.  The  Mexican  government  has 
assigned  to  the  projector  of  the  canal,  Don  Jose  de 
Garay,  the  fee  simple  of  nearly  five  millions  of 
acres  in  the  isthmus,  together  with  the  privilege  of 
establishing  colonies  over  a  breadth  of  fifty  leagues 
on  either  side  of  the  canal.*  The  foreign  colonists 
are  to  enjoy  all  requisite  immunities,  and  even  the 
right  of  working  the  virgin  mines  which  are  known 
to  exist  beneath  the  surface.  The  isthmus  pos- 
sesses a  fine  salubrious  climate,  and  in  many  places 
a  most  fruitful  soil.  Timber  for  ship-building,  dye- 
wood,  mahogany,  and  other  fine-grained  trees,  are 
to  be  had  in  profusion  in  the  forests  of  the  Coatza- 
coalcos. The  supply  of  animal  food  is  inexhausti- 
ble ;  and  nature  has  neglected  nothing  that  could 
mark  out  this  region  as  one  of  the  most  eligible  for 
colonization  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Hence  arises 
one  of  the  most  striking  advantages  which  the 
scheme  we  have  been  considering  possesses  over  all 
its  rivals.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  encounter 
at  once  the  risk  and  cost  of  excavating  the  canal. 
AH  that  is  requisite  in  the  first  instance  is  to  trans- 
port to  the  spot  an  industrious  and  well-disciplined 
population,  who,  after  completing  a  temporary  com- 
munication between  the  two  oceans,  would  develop 
the  immense  resources  of  the  country,  and  draw 
from  them  the  means  of  completing  the  grand  de- 
sign. 

There  are  political  circumstances,  to  which  we 
cannot  for  the  present  do  more  than  allude,  but 
which  call  for  the  establishment  in  Tehuantepec  of 
a  well-organized  colony  under  the  protection  of 
Englandf  and  France,  as  a  matter  or  vital  impor- 
tance to  Mexico,  and  of  proportionate  interest  to  her 
allies. — Spectator,  19  Sept, 

*  See  "  An  Account  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  ij> 
the  republic  of  Mexico ;  with  Proposals  for  establishing  a 
Communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ocetos, 
based  upon  the  Survey  and  Reports  of  a  Scientific  Com- 
mission appointed  by  the  Projector,  Don  Jose"  de  Garay. 
London:  1846.  t 

t  The  readers  of  the  Living  Age  will  please  to  note 
this  proposed  alliance  of  European  monarchies.    « *°°* 
comparatively  small  here,  but  would  grow  to  a  vast  mai 
ter. 
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WHAT   CAN   BE  DONE   FOR   MEXICO? 

It  is  high  time  that  we  in  England  should  take 
into  serious  consideration  the  question,  What  can 
be  done  to  save  the  miserable  and  impotent  repub- 
lic of  Mexico  from  extinction  as  an  independent 
nation  *  Apart  from  all  the  problematical  evil  con- 
sequences or  its  absorption  into  the  United  States 
— and  they  are  momentous — the  fate  of  Mexico  has 
an  immediate  practical  importance  for  all  classes 
of  men  in  this  country,  being  inseparably  identified 
with  that  of  a  vast  amount  ofisBritish  capital.  Ex- 
punge Mexico  from  the  list  oroations,  and  with  the 
same  blow  you  put  out  the  fires  on  thousands  of 
English  hearths.  Already  we  have  suffered 
enough  by  the  waste  and  decay  of  the  wealth  we 
have  invested  in  that  country ;  the  annihilation  of 
what  remains  would  scatter  bankruptcy  among  our 
merchants,  paralyze  our  industry,  disorder  all  the 
functions  of  our  national  life,  and  spread 'starvation 
among  our  working  classes.  And  this  is  the  con- 
clusion to  which  events  are  tending  in  a  rapid  and 
accumulating  flood,  that  must  inevitably  bear  down 
all  such  flimsy  barriers  as  Santa  Anna's  country- 
men can  set  up  against  it. 

That  the  United  States  are  bent  on  seizing  the 
whole  Mexican  temtoryis  a  fact  they  scarcely  con- 
descend to  disguise.  The  manner  in  which  they 
intend  to  effect  their  purpose  is  also  apparent ;  it  is 
the  same  as  that  by  which  they  have  already 
secured  Texas ;  the  same  piratical  system  as  that 
by  which  they  had  begun  to  possess  themselves  of 
Louisiana,  before  they  had  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  it  in  t|ie  more  legitimate  way  of  pur- 
chase. The  present  petty  warfare  they  are  waging 
on  the  frontier  is  bnt  an  episode  in  the  great  plot. 
General  Taylor's  force  is  but  the  precursor  of  the 
real  army  of  invasion — the  squatter  and  back* 
woodsman,  men  in  whom  it  is  a  hereditary  and  in- 
vincible instinct  always  to  depart  from  before  the 
approach  of  civilization,  to  avoid  every  spot  where 
law  has  become  established,  and  never  to  feel  them- 
selves thoroughly  at  home  except  on  debatable 
ground.  By  men  like  these,  coming  by  twos  and 
threes,  then  by  scores  and  hundreds,  and  finally  in 
multitudes,  like  carrion  birds  to  the  quarry,  the 
northern  provinces  of  the  republic  will  be  overrun  ; 
and  thence,  the  process  will  be  continued  until  the 
whole  territory  is  filled  and  mastered  by  these  un- 
principled and  desperately  energetic  immigrants. 
Already  many  of  the  provinces  have  shown  a  wil- 
ling alacrity  to  meet  the  destiny  they  foresee  ;  not 
from  any  affection  they  bear  to  their  encroaching 
neighbors,  but  because  they  are  weary  of  anarchy, 
hopeless  of  relief  from  their  own  wretched  nominal 
governments,  and  eager  to  accept  the  blessings  of 
law  and  order  from  any  power  strong  enough  to 
secure  tbem. 

Mexico  must  be  tranquillized,  and  her  strength 
consolidated  by  good  and  stable  government,  or  she 
is  lost.  This  has  long  been  felt  by  her  allies  ;  and 
they  have  even  suggested  and  indirectly  urged  the 
adoption  of  the  means  that  seemed  to  them  most 
likely  to  bring  about  the  desired  result.  The  pro- 
posed panacea  was  the  conversion  of  the  republic 
into  a  monarchy,  the  sceptre  of  which  should  be 
swayed  hy  some  European  royal  cadet.  It  is  need- 
less to  discuss  the  abstract  merits  of  this  plan, 
since  it  is  a  mere  figment  of  political  speculation, 
at  present  beyond  the  scope  of  any  practical  dis- 
cussion. 

There  is  but  one  sure  way  to  save  Mexico,  and 
that  is9  to  transfer  fresh,  healthy  blood  into  her  lan- 


guid veins ;  to  colonize  a  portion  of  her  magnifi- 
cent territory  with  a  people  worthy  to  occupy  and 
able  to  defend  it.  If  Mexico  were  to  mingle  a  por- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Saxon*  element  with  her  popu- 
lation, she  might  venture  to  cope  with  the  moiety 
of  that  indomitable  race  that  now  threatens  her 
existence.  In  our  paper,  last  week,  on  the  project 
of  cutting  a  ship-canal  through  the  great  American 
isthmus,  we  pointed  out  the  admirable  opportunity 
now  offered  for  peopling  the  Isthmus  of  Teh  u  an  te- 
pee, and  realizing  the  incalculable  natural  advan- 
tages of  one  of  the  most  eligible  commercial  sites 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  That  majestic  region, 
teeming  with  boundless  wealth,  washed  by  two 
oceans,  traversed  through  half  its  breadth  by  a 
navigable  river,  which  offers  at  its  mouth  the  finest 
harbor  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  may  now  be  secured 
by  Englishmen.  Will  they  refuse  to  accept  a 
region  which  was  selected  by  the  sagacious  mind 
of  the  great  conqueror  Cortes  to  constitute  his  own 

I private  domain  1  If  so,  the  French  will  be  de- 
ighted  to  grasp  the  prize  we  disdain. — Spectator, 
Sept.  26. 


WAR   AOAINST   SPAIN   AND  FRANCE. 

There  are  appearances  as  if  it  were  intended  to 
prepare  the  public  mind  in  this  country  for  a  speedy 
declaration  of  war  by  the  British  government  against 
Spain  and  France.  The  signs,  indeed,  of  such  a 
purpose  are  not  very  trustworthy — they  may  be 
nothing  more  than  journalism  guessing  at  eventu- 
alities ;  yet  one  feature  in  the  case  is  remarkable. 
In  the  two  principal  papers  of  London  has  been 
published,  in  close  paraphrase,  what  is  all  but  a 
threatened  declaration  of  war  against  the  Spanish 
and  French  governments.  The  anticipatory  ver- 
sions of  a  forthcoming  speech  from  the  throne  are 
scarcely  less  dissimilar.  Extracts  from  both  will 
be  found  in  another  column  Both,  it  will  be  seen, 
call  for  sympathy  from  the  French  opposition ;  both 
call  for  resistance  in  Spain  to  the  government  of 
that  country,  upon  Narvaez  to  take  the  lead  in  re- 
sistance ;  both  imply  the  threat  that  if  these  efforts 
to  prevent  the  marriage  without  foreign  interven- 
tion or  bloodshed  should  fail,  resort  will  be  had  to 
some  ulterior  coercion.  One  journal  devotes  many 
words  in  the  attempt  to  coax  "this  adventurous 
soldier,"  Narvaez,  into  an  enterprise  which,  it  is 
averred,  would  "  retrieve  the  past."  The  other 
promises  him,  "  fighting  for  the  best  cause,"  a 
nobler  feme  than  that  of  u  Blucher  or  Bolivar!" 
Either  this  duplicate  composition  is  traceable  to 
some  common  origin,  or  the  principal  whig  news- 
paper has  for  once  been  the  exemplar  followed  by 
the  leading  Journal  patronizing  the  whigs. 

The  pretext  for  the  threatened  war  is,  that  the 
Montpensier  marriage  is  a  breach  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht.  We  will  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  it 
is  so  or  not ;  though  doubts  readily  suggest  them- 
selves. The  fundamental  basis  in  that  treaty  was 
the  fear,  that  if  France  and  Spain  were  to  become 
united  under  one  crown,  the  joint  empire  would  be 
so  formidable  as  to  subjugate  all  Europe.  "  Cess- 
ante  causa,  cessat  effectus  :"  such  a  fear  at  this  day 
would  be  the  shadow-dreading  of  madness.  Louis 
Philippe,  if  he  were  the  same  in  nature  as  Louis 
Quatorze,  is  not  the  once  absolute  Grand  Monarque  ; 
Spain  has  no  longer  the  show  of  power  that  it  had 

*  None  is  genuine,  unless  signed  by  John  Bull.  If  the 
article  .be  obtained  from  any  other  concern,  it  will  not 
answer  the  purpose. — Living'  Age. 
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under  Philip.  Spain  and  France  were  never  more 
remote  from  union  than  at  this  moment— oil  and 
water  not  more  so.  But  if  they  were  conjoined, 
Spain  would  in  no  way  add  to  the  strength  of 
France.  Spain  can  neither  conquer  nor  be  con- 
quered. If  we  fear  France,  we  could  not  desire 
a  more  potent  diversion  of  her  strength  than  the 
nominal  possession  of  the  neighboring  kingdom. 
Algiers  would  he  nothing  to  it  In  losing  its  use, 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  has  lost  its  virtue ;  a  feet  not 
long  since  discovered  by  the  British  government. 

What  interest  has  England  then  in  this  antici- 
pated renewal  of  1 840  ?  In  spite  of  many  differences 
in  the  juncture,  the  resemblance  to  that  time  is  most 
observable.  In  1840,  Lord  Palmerston  was  in 
office,  and  this  country  was,  with  much  vaporing — 
nay,  something  more  tangible  than  vaporing — hur- 
ried to  the  verge  of  a  war  with  France,  about  a 
third  nation:  in  1841,  Lord  Palmerston  went  out 
of  office,  and  the  war-threats  subsided:  in  1846, 
Lord  Palmerston  is  again  in  office,  and  again  we 
have  threatened  war.  We  are  explicitly  told  that 
there  no  longer  exists  "  the  now  broken  spell  of  the 
entente  cordiale."  Who  has  broken  it — who 
wished  to  break  it — who  always  grudged  its  exist- 
ence ?  Not  certainly  the  people  of  this  country : 
they  do  not  grudge  Louis  Philippe  what  is  evi- 
dently the  object  of  his  search — a  rich  bride  for  his 
fifth  son,  to  whom  the  French  chambers  will  allow 
no  "  dotation." 

What  is  to  be  the  practical  sequel — what  advan- 
tage is  the  British  government  to  take  of  any  of  the 
circumstances  imagined  by  those  who  call  for  resist- 
ance t  If  there  were  a  Carlist  rising,  and  Montpen- 
sier  were  to  aid  his  sister-in-law,  is  it  expected  that 
Lord  Palmerston  would  send  auxiliaries  to  Don 
Carlos  Luis  ?  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he,  in  this 
quarrel,  would  drive  from  her  throne  his  quondam 
protegee,  and  help  to  wrench  the  sceptre  from  the 
hand  of  Ferdinand's  daughter  ?  Or  would  he  go 
to  war  in  aid  of  any  other  rising?  Is  it  war  that 
is  meant,  or  only  words  ? 

The  question  is  begged,  that  the  English  people 
would  countenance  hostilities.  We  are  told  that 
no  "  vulgar  considerations,"  of  commercial  treaties 
to  wit,  would  weigh  with  the  so-called  "  nation  of 
shopkeepers;"  as  if  the  English  people  were,  by 
anticipation,  to  be  shamed  to  acquiesce  in  a  state 
of  relations  like  that  of  1840,  with  its  unpleasant 
material  results.  Then  our  officials  bullied,  and 
then  the  "  nation  of  shopkeepers"  had  to  endure 
the  practical  consequences,  in  the  commercial  hos- 
tility of  France.  Is  the  anti-commercial  bullying 
to  be  renewed  at  a  time  vhen  the  chief  ministerial 
paper  of  France  indicates  so  novel  and  so  cordial 
a  disposition  to  follow  our  example  in  liberalizing 
the  commercial  policy  of  the  nation?  Is  there  any 
lurking  wish  to  mar  mat  signal  tribute  to  the  exam- 
ple set  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  1 

Let  this  matter  be  distinctly  understood.  Let 
not  the  public  be  led  away  by  ambiguities.  There 
are  some  among  us  who,  whether  taking  instruc- 
tions from  Lord  Palmerston  or  desiring  to  antici- 
pate his  wishes,  would  attempt  to  cajole  the  public 
into  the  belief  that  we  ought  to  go  to  war  about  this 
matrimonial  affair,  and  that  the  English  people 
would  sanction  a  war  of  intervention.  That  is  not 
true.  The  country  will  not  concur  in  the  loss  and 
cost  of  war,  for  the  abstract  "  right"  of  strangere, 
even  if  that  were  undoubted ;  and  those  who  drag 
upon  us  new  "  untoward  events"  will  be  held  re- 
sponsible. It  is  due  even  to  the  gaily-daring  vis- 
count, that  he  should  not  be  misled  by  misrepresenta- 


tions like  this.  And  at  all  events,  let  his  colleagues 
— let  the  premier,  look  to  it. — Spectator,  96  Septem- 
ber. 


THE  FORBIDDEN  BANS. 

A  curious  question  may  be  raised  out  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht :  does  it  really  in  any  respect 
whatever  militate  against  a  marriage  between  chil- 
dren of  the  French  and  Spanish  branches  of  the 
Bourbon  house  ?  Whether  interpreted  strictly  and 
literally,  or  liberal|iymd  with  reference  to  their 
spirit,  the  mutual  renunciations  incorporated  in  the 
treaty  appear  to  havq  no  such  power.  The  terms 
of  those  renunciations  are  as  voluminous  and  spe- 
cific as  an  English  act  of  parliament ;  but.  if  the 
word  "  marriage"  is  mentioned  on  either  side,  we 
have  overlooked  it;  and  we  doubt  whether  the 
idea  was  present  to  the  mind  of  either  party.  Of 
course>no  one  can  renounce  that  which  he  is  not 
thinking  about.  What  is  it,  then,  that  wu  dis- 
claimed! 

Philip  the  Fifth,  king  of  Castile,  Leon,  Arragon, 
&c.,  [his  style  and  title  are  a  gazetteer  of  Spain, 
with  Europe  and  the  East  and  West  Indies,]  pro- 
fesses to  perform  the  "  abdication  of  all  rights 
which  might  be  claimed  by  the  two  royal  houses 
of  this  [the  Spanish]  and  of  that  [the  French] 
monarchy  as  to  their  succeeding  mutually  to  each 
other ;  by  separating,  by  the  legal  means  of  my 
renunciation,  my  branch  from  the  Royal  stem  of 
France,  and  all  the  branches  of  France  from  the 
stem  of  the  blood  royal  of  Spain."  He  reiterates 
over  and  over  again  this  kind  of  renunciation — 

"  I  declare  and  hold  myself  for  excluded  and 
separated,  me,  and  my  sons,  heirs,  and  descendants 
forever,  for  excluded  and  disabled  absolutely,  and 
without  limitation,  difference,  and  distinction  of 
persons,  degrees,  sexes,  and  times,  from  the  act 
and  right  of  succeeding  to  the  crown  of  France." 

"  There  is  no  consideration  to  be  had,  or  founda- 
tion to  be  made  of  active  or  passive  representation, 
beginning,  or  continuation  of  lineage  effective,  or 
contentive  of  substance,  blood  or  Quality  ;  nor  can 
the  descent,  or  computation  of  degrees  of  those 
.persons  be  derived  from  the  most  Christian  King, 
my  lord  and  grandfather,  nor  from  the  Dauphin 
my  lather,  nor  from  the  glorious  kings  their  pro- 
genitors ;  nor  by  any.  other  means  can  they  come 
into  the  succession,  nor  take  possession  of  the 
degree  of  proximity." 

This  renunciation  is  reechoed  by  king  Louis  the. 
Fourteenth  of  France  on  the  part  of  his  grandson, 
the  Duke  de  Berxi,  and  his  nephew,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  "  as  well  for  themselves  as  for  their 
descendants,  male  and  female."  And  king  Louis 
likewise  declares  "  his  said  brother  and  grandson 
king  of  Spain,"  "  his  heirs,  successors,  and  de- 
scendants," to  be  excluded  forever  from  succession 
to  the  throne  of  France.  The  same  renunciation 
is  expressly  made  by  Philip  Duke  of  Orleans. 
Thus  the  renunciations,  and  the  treaty  that  incor- 
porates them,  cut  off  from  succession  to  the 
respective  thrones  "  all  heirs,  successors,  and  de- 
scendants ;"  but  they  do  not  forbid  mammonial 
alliances  between  any  of  those  heirs,  successors, 
and  descendants. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  treaty  does  not 
forbid  the  marriage  between  the  Due  de  Montpen- 
sier  and  the  Infanta  Luisa  of  Spain,  but  that  it 
would  cut  off  their  children  from  succession  to 
either  throne ;  that  is  to  say,  it  would  exclude  the 
children  of  the  marriage,  as  issue  of  the  Inrant»> 
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from  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  France — as  issue 
of  the  Dake,  from  succeeding  to  the  throne  of 
Spain.  According  to  the  literal  interpretation  of 
these  passages  in  the  renunciations,  the  treaty 
would  not  at  all  be  infringed  till  the  children  of  the 
Bnrnage  bad  put  forth  a  claim  of  succession  to  one 
er  the  other  throne. 

Upon  a  liberal  construction  of  the  treaty  accord- 
ing to  its  spirit,  the  disqualification  of  the  royal 
children  yet  unbegotten  to  this  union  would  not  be 
quite  bo  absolute.    The  purpose  of  the  treaty  was 
— "  That  care  should  be  taken  by  sufficient  precau- 
tions, that  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  France  should 
never  come  and  be  united  under  the  same  dominion, 
and  that  one  and  the  same  person  should  never 
become  king  of  both  kingdoms;"    the  practical 
object  of  such  precautions  was,  "  to  settle  and  es- 
tablish the  peace  and  and  tranquillity  of  Christen- 
by  an  equal  balance  of  power ;"  alarm  having 
created  by  the  Grand  Monarque's  schemes  of 
dominion,  or,  as  it  is  now  called  "  an- 
The  intention  was,  to  prevent  the 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  while  possess- 
the  throne  of  France,  or  pretending  to  its  suc- 
from  claiming  to  take  possession  of  the 
throne  of  Spain  by  inheritance  through  their  con- 
sanguinity with  Philip  the  Fifth ;  and  likewise  to 
prevent  the  successors  of  Philip  the  Fifth  from 
taking  the  throne  of  France  by  the  succession 
through  him.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
purpose  of  the  treaty  would  be  fully  answered  if 
the  two  kingdoms,  the  two  thrones,  and  the  suc- 
cession in  the  two  several  Spanish  and  French 
branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  were  kept  sep- 
arate ;  if,  instead  of  considering  the  children  of  the 
Dec  de  Mootpensier  and  the  Infanta  Luisa  to  be 
unqualified  from  either  throne,  election  were  made 
on  their  behalf  as  to  the  throne  for  which  they  re- 
served the  right  of  inheritance.     This  election 
Eto  be  almost  determined  by  their  comparative 
nity,  respectively,  to  their  native  thrones. 
so  many  elder  brothers  and  surviving  issue 
to  those  elder  brothers,  the  Due  de  Montpensier's 
chance  of  succession  to  the  French  throne  appears 
to  be  very  small ;  whereas  the  Infanta  Luisa  w,  at 
present,  heiress  presumptive  to  the  Spanish  throne. 
The  children,  then,  debarred  by  the  treaty  from  any 
claim  whatever  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  on  the  score 
of  their  consanguinity  with  Philip  the  Fifth  through 
the  Due  de  Mootpensier,  (whose  rights  and  liabili- 
ties towards  Spain  were  annulled  by  his  progeni- 
.tors,)  would  claim  to  inherit  solely  through  the 
direct  succession  from  Philip  the  Fifth :  a  right 
which,  by  the  very  fact  of  its  existence,  would 
effectually  exclude  them,  under  the  treaty,  from 
pretending  to  the  French  throne. 

In  this  matter,  deal  with  it  literally,  deal  with  it 
liberally,  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  is  "  bosh."— Spec- 
later,  3  Oct. 


From  the  Examiner,  19  Sept. 

ROYAL  MARRIAGES. 

Tbk  princes  of  Europe  have  taken  great  pains  to 
establish  for  themselves  the  old  law  of  the  Roman 
patriciate,  viz.,  that  their  race  was  sacro-sanct., 
and  that  it  was  a  profanation  to  mingle  their  blood 
with  the  inferior  paddle  which  ran  in  the  veins  of 
their  subjects.    Nor  was  this  the  mere  act  of 
princes ;  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  their  peo- 
ple approved  the  assumption.    The  world  of  Eu- 
rope, however,  if  not  that  of  England,  is  fast  grow- 
ing out  of  these  prejudices,  which  Mr.  Carlyle 


terms  political "  minkeyism,"  and  people  look  from 
mere  empty  prejudice  to  the  real  utility,  which  it 
often  covered. 

Now  there  did  exist  very  good  reasons  in  the 
olden  times  why  princes  should  not  intermarry 
with  their  subjects.  Their  thrones  were  then 
much  more  threatened  by  powerful  subjects  than 
by  foreign  equals  and  rivals.  A  body  of  nobles, 
prone  to  revolt,  were  ever  ready  to  seize  on  the 
least  claim  offered  by  affinity  or  birth,  to  rebel,  to 
intrigue,  and  struggle  for  the  crown,  or  for  the 
monopoly  of  its  favor.  So  that,  in  a  feudal  state, 
it  was  necessary  to  prevent  ties  of  consanguinity 
from  being  established  between  a  prince  and  his 
subjects. 

But  does  this  necessity  any  longer  exist?  Are 
monarchs  now  threatened  by  the  feudal  noblesse  ? 
Is  not  the  danger  which  menaces  them  more  from 
without  than  from  within,  or  from  masses  and 
classes  of  their  subjects  rather  than  individuals? 
And  even  were  these  things  not  so,  have  not  the 
dangers  and  inconvenience  to  nations,  arising  from 
the  intermarrying  of  their  princes,  been  a  hundred 
times  greater  than  any  harm  which  could  result 
from  their  espousing  their  own  subjects. 

But  no  doubt  the  great  object  formerly  was  not 
so  much  the  welfare  and  grandeur  of  states  as  the 
welfare  and  grandeur  of  princes  and  their  families. 
What  became  of  Alsace,  or  Navarre,  or  the  low 
countries,  or  Silesia,  was  of  very  trifling  impor- 
tance compared  with  the  results  to  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  or  that  of  Austria,  or  that  of  Branden- 
berg.  But  the  relative  importance  of  families  and 
countries  are  now  reversed.  Should  not  the  rules 
and  maxims  for  royal  marriages  be  changed  to  suit 
the  times?  A  law  ordaining  that  no  prince  should 
marry  other  than  a  native  of  the  realm  would  be 
far  more  conducive  to  international  peace  and  na- 
tional independence,  than  the  old  absurd  law  of 
royal  sacro-sanctity  of  blood.  For  if  princes  are  to 
go  on,  like  the  King  of  the  French,  having  feudal 
ideas  of  considering  nations  as  royal  property, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  these  nations  are  striving 
to  establish  constitutional  and  popular  rights,  the 
result  must  end  in  a  struggle7  between  the  princi- 
ples, and  very  probably  nothing  less  than  war  will 
decide  it. 

The  world  of  Paris  and  Madrid,  and  some  few 
people  in  London,  are  much  moved  by  Louis  Phi- 
lippe's carrying  off  the  Infanta  of  Spain  for  his  son. 
Poor  young  man !  he  is  the  latest  of  seven  brothers, 
for  any  one  of  whom  the  hard-hearted  French  cham- 
ber of  deputies  has  refused  to  provide.  Can  you  in 
such  a  case  prevent  fathers  from  seeking  out  good 
places  and  rich  heiresses  for  their  sons?  Will  you 
proscribe  royal  fortune-hunters  ?  Some  of  the  jour- 
nals seem  to  consider  this  a  grave  trick  of  policy. 
Is  it  not  more  a  speculation  of  avarice — a  paternal 
manoeuvre  to  provide  for  a  lubberly  son?  We  can- 
not suspect  the  King  of  the  French  of  the  ambition 
of  Napoleon,  who  wished  to  govern  Spain  by  a  pro- 
consular relative.  Napoleon  raved  of  empires,  and 
carved  them  with  his  sword ;  Louis  Philippe  dreams 
of  dowries,  and  appanages,  and  settlements  for  his 
children ;  and  he  has  taken  more  pains,  condescend- 
ed to  more  littleness,  and  fallen  into  more  blunders 
for  the  sake  of  feathering  bis  brood,  than  he  has 
ever  achieved  on  behalf  of  any  great  political  prin- 
ciple or  aim. 

This  is  his  mania ;  this  is  the  foible  of  the  other- 
wise strong-minded  man.  And  we  must  own  that 
we  have  always  dreaded  bickering  with  the  King 
of  the  French  on  points  that  concerned  his  progeny 
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ai<d  domestic  affairs.  A  hundred  times  has  Louis 
Philippe  been  tempted  to  intervene  in  Spain,  ab- 
sorb it,  and  confiscate  its  liberties,  and  revenues, 
and  resources  to  his  use.  His  prudence  always 
shrank  from  it.  No !  he  said,  Spain  is  like  the 
mill  which  crushes  the  sugar  cane ;  if  I  put  in  one 
end  of  the  cane,  I  shall  soon  find  it  caught  and 
swallowed  up  to  the  farthest  end.  Such  was  the 
prudent  backwardness  of  Louis  Philippe.  But  the 
moment  he  has  a  son  to  settle,  a  dowry  to  grasp,  a 
crown  in  expectancy  to  bestow  upon  his  boy,  than 
lo !  all  prudence  vanishes,  and  like  a  moth,  that 
flutters  around  the  candle  for  half  an  hour  merely 
to  drop  into  it  at  last,  Louis  Philippe,  whose  fam- 
ily will  have  quite  enough  to  do  to  keep  a  French 
throne,  is  henceforth  engaged  and  affected  by  every 
move  and  every  storm  in  the  peninsula. 

But  throughout  Europe  no  one  will  give  him 
credit  for  being  actuated  by  the  mere  economical 
and  prudent  ideas  of  the  father  of  a  family.  States- 
men will  merely  behold  the  successful  politician ; 
they  will  regard  his  patronage  of  Spain  as  a  useful 
and  ambitious  scheme  to  aggrandize  not  merely  his 
family  but  France.  They  will  descry  the  grandeur 
of  Louis  the  XlVth  in  the  mere  miserly  motives  of 
his  descendant.  And  the  consequence  will  be  a 
general,  however  unjust,  league  against  the  ever- 
spreading  influence  of  the  house  of  Orleans,  which, 
we  fear,  bodes  it  ill. 

If,  indeed,  the  King  of  the  French  entered  into 
these  schemes  for  aggrandizing  his  family,  by  put- 
ting it  at  the  head  of  the  current  of  the  age ;  did 
he  and  his  sons  advance  liberalism,  perfect  consti- 
tutions, emancipate  the  middle  and  civic  classes, 
encourage  free  trade,  we  should  not  only  forbear 
to  envy  or  oppose  his  success,  but  applaud  and  put 
a  like  trust  and  hope  in  it.  But  if  his  supporters 
in  the  countries  over  which  his  influence  extends, 
are  always  to  be  amongst  the  rude,  the  sanguinary, 
the  arbitrary,  the  illiberal ;  if  the  soldier  be  always 
preferred  to  the  civilian,  the  policeman  to  the  con- 
stitutionalist, then  we  put  hope  and  trust  in  con- 
trary and  opposing  principles.  We  feel  confident 
that  Spaniards  and  Greeks  will  resist  and  throw 
off  so  disgraceful  a  "yoke — nay,  that  the  French 
themselves  will  not  consent  to  extend  their  nom- 
inal empire  by  means  and  principles  so  adverse 
and  so  repugnant  to  a  free,  generous,  and  civilized 
people. 


High  Court  of  Public  Opinion. — Louis  Phil- 
ippe Orleans,  an  old  man,  with  a  large  head,  and  a 
very  confident  expression,  was  charged  before  the 
bench  with  a  most  flagitious  act  of  child-stealing. 
The  case  was  very  protracted,  and  involved  many 
statements  and  counter-statements,  but  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  as  follows : — 

It  appeared  that  a  Spaniard,  named  Ferdinand, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  man-milliner — 
having  been  specially  appointed  as  petticoat-maker 
and  embroiderer  to  the  holy  Virgin — died  some 
years  ago  at  Madrid,  leaving  behind  him  two  little 
infant  girls ;  and  it  was  for  the  crafty  abduction  of 
the  younger  of  these  children,  by  name  Luisa — a 
young  creature  scarcely  marriageable — that  the 
prisoner  was  brought  to  the  bar.  He  was  an  old 
offender,  full  of  subtleties  and  tricks,  which  he 
played  off  under  the  guise  of  the  most  enchanting 
bonJiommie,  which,  of  coarse,  only  rendered  him 


the  more  dangerous.  This,  however,  was  the  first 
time  he  had  appeared  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion 
as  a  child-stealer. 

It  was  shown  in  evidence  that  the  petticoat-ma* 
ker  died  very  rich ;  and  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  immense  wealth  of  the  unfortunate  Luisa  was 
one  reason  for  drawing  upon  her  the  attention  of 
the  prisoner;  who  had  also— there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  it — considerable  hopes  of  obtaining  further 
advantages,  by  meddling  in  her  family  affairs ;  and 
further  of  ultimately  obtaining  the  larger  share  of 
the*  property  on  the  death  of  her  sister,  reputed  not 
to  be  of  the  most  vigorous  constitution.  It  was 
shown  that  Orleans  had  had  crafty  accomplices  io 
the  business.  He  had  introduced  into  the  house 
of  the  young  ladies  a  French  hair-dresser,  named 
Bresson,  who  had  turned  the  head  of  the  innocent 
Luisa  with  the  most  glowing  description  of  Or- 
leans, surnamed  Montpensier ;  a  youth  with  great 
precocity  of  moustache.  The  hair-dresser  Bresson 
had  also  contrived  to  give  the  young  man's  por- 
trait (painted  for  the  occasion)  to  the  hapless  Lui- 
sa; and  the  effect  of  a  portrait  of  a  handsome 
young  man  upon  a  girl  of  fourteen  wonld  be  obvi- 
ous. 

Finally,  a  contract  of  marriage  had  been  brooght 
about  by  the  craftiness  of  the  hair-dresser;  and  the 
child — however  it  might  be  attempted  to  palliate 
the  circumstances  by  the  forms  of  law — the  child 
was,  in  a  word,  stolen  from  herself,  her  country, 
and  her  relations,  by  the  guile  and  avarice  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar. 

The  court  regretted  that  it  could  not  interfere  io 
even  so  flagitious  a  case.  The  prisoner  must  be 
discharged ;  though  he  must  not  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose that  he  left  the  court  with  clean  hands. 

Hereupon  the  prisoner  gave  a  knowing  wink, 
chuckled,  and  left  the  court  humming  "  Ou  peut-on 
tire  tmeux,  qu'au  sdn  de  safamille!" — Punch. 


Bloodshed  and  Bibles. — At  New  York  it 
seems  resolved  that  the  war  against  Mexico  shall 
be  waged  religiously.  A  Bible  was  presented  to 
every  soldier  of  the  New  York  legion,  or  Cali- 
fornia regiment,  by  the  American  Bible  Society. 
The  regiment  was  drawn  up  in  hollow  square,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  M' Vickar  distributed  the  books,  be- 
ginning with  the  colonel.  The  reverend  gentleman 
exhorted  them  to  "  go  not  only  with  the  sword, 
but  with  the  olive  branch  of  peace,  and  with  that 
Bible  upon  which  liberty  has  its  foundation."  The 
Californian  regiment  with  its  Bibles  invading  the 
Mexican  territory  is  a  curious  accommodation  to 
modern  Anglo-Protestant  sentiments,  of  the  same 
propagando-conquering  spirit  which  made  Spanish 
monks  in  the  days  of  Cortes  inarch  at  the  bead  of 
Spanish  legions  with  their  crucifixes.  These  war- 
riors are  manifestly  of  the  "  Trust  in  God,  and 
keep  your  powder  dry"  school. — Examiner, 


Wonderful  Instinct. — An  old  grouse  has  been 
in  the  habit,  for  the  last  five  years,  of  leaving  the 
Moors  regularly  on  the  10th  of  August,  and  settling 
in  London  during  the  shooting  season.  He  was 
accompanied  this  year  by  a  black  cock  and  three 
young  ones.  They  are  at  present  located,  we  un- 
derstand, in  Leicester  Square. —  The  Caledonian 
Haggis. 
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From  the  Spectator. 
MAITLAND's   CHURCH  IN   THB  CATACOMBS.* 

For  four  centuries  the  oppressed  and  despised 
Christians  of  the  early  Church  of  Rome  possessed 
beneath  the  soil  of  the  eternal  city  another  city  ex- 
clusively their  own.  Here  they  found  an  asylum 
— not  always  inviolate— from  the  wrath  of  the 
heathen  ;  and  in  the  dark,  narrow  galleries,  lined 
with  the  tombs  of  their  martyred  brethren,  they  met, 
not  as  conspirators  thirsting  for  vengeance,  but  to 
celebrate  theii  feasts  of  love  and  peace,  and  to  con- 
firm their  faith  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and 
the  life  everlasting.  When  the  triumphant  church 
no  longer  needed  the  shelter  of  the  Catacombs,  the 
secret  of  their  windings  was  gradually  lost ;  many 
of  the  entrances  became  blocked  up  by  rubbish ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  sixteenth  century  that  the 
vast  metropolis  was  reopened,  and  its  storied 
wails  were  made  legible  to  the  investigators  of 
Christian  history.  So  abundant  were  the  records 
then  brought  to  view,  and  such  was  the  enthusiasm 
they  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  first  explorers,  that 
two  of  the  earliest  writers  on  the  Catacombs  of 
Rome,  Bosio  ami  Roldetti,  occupied  thirty  years 
each  in  collecting  materials  for  their  works ;  and 
left  them  after  all  to  be  completed  by  their  survi- 
vors. The  galleries  have  now  been  stripped  of  all 
their  sculptures,  paintings,  and  inscriptions ;  which 
have  been  carefully  transferred  to  public  and  pri- 
vate museums  in  Rome,  and  there  they  have  been 
folly  studied  by  scholars,  and  illustrated  in  several 
elaborate  works.  They  have  also  afforded  food  for 
polemics,  and  have  been  made  the  subject  of  some 
curious  historical  skepticism,  now  entirely  set  at 
rest.  Hie  authenticity  of  these  remains  is  incon- 
trovertible, and  universally  admitted ;  and  Doctor 
Maitland  is  justified  in  appealing  to  the  indications 
they  give  of  the  notions  and  usages  of  the  primitive 
church,  as  to  testimony  of  the  most  trustworthy 
kind,  since  it  is  indirect  and  perfectly  unintentional. 
The  origin  of  the  Catacombs  was  as  follows. 

"  The  great  increase  which  took  place  in  the  ex- 
tent and  maguificence  of  ancient  Rome  during  the 
latter  times  of  the  republic,  led  to  the  formation  of 
quarries  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  from  which 
were  obtained  the  materials  necessary  for  building. 
In  this  respect,  the  city  of  the  Caesars  resembles 
many  others ;  of  which  it  is  sufficient  to  name 
Paris,  Naples,  Syracuse,  and  Alexandria,  all  more 
or  less  surrounded  or  undermined  by  long,  tortuous 
excavations.  Their  size  and  shape  differ  according 
to  the  firmness  of  the  substratum :  those  of  Naples 
being  large  and  lofty ;  while  those  round  Rome, 
from  the  crumbling  nature  of  the  soil,  are  narrow 
and  low.         •        •         • 

"  These  subterranean  works  first  attracted  gen- 
eral notice  during  the  time  of  Augustus,  when 
their  extent  rendered  them  dangerous.  They  then 
obtained  celebrity  as  the  scene  of  a  domestic  tragedy 
referred  to  by  Cicero  in  his  oration  for  Cluentius. 
The  riches  of  Asinius,  a  young  Roman  citizen,  had 
excited  the  avarice  of  Oppianicus ;  who  employed 

*  The  Church  io  the  Catacombs  :•  a  description  of  the 
Primitive  Church  of  Rome,  illustrated  by  it*  sepulchral 
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an  accomplice  to  personate  Asinine,  and  to  execute 
a  will  in  his  name.  The  pretended  Asinius  hav- 
ing bequeathed  the  property  to  Oppianicus,  and  ob- 
tained the  signatures  of  some  strangers,  the  true 
Asinius  was  inveigled  into  the  gardens  of  the  Es- 
quiline,  and  precipitated  into  one  of  the  sand-pits, 
(in  arenariasjquasdain  extra  Portam  Esqnilinam . )  It 
was  in  similar  caverns  that  Nero  was  afterwards 
advised  to  conceal  himself  when  terrified  by  the 
sentence  of  an  enraged  senate ;  on  which  occasion 
he  made  answer  to  his  freedman  Phaon,  that  he 
would  not  go  under  ground  while  living.  The  cir- 
cumstance is  related  by  Suetonius." 

The  height  of  the  galleries  is  generally  eight  or 
ten  feet,  and  their  width  from  four  to  six.  The 
walls  are  of  puzzolana;  a  volcanic  sandy  rock, 
which  being  much  used  for  making  cement,  the 
whole  subsoil  on  one  side  of  Rome  came  in  course 
of  time  to  be  perforated  by  a  network  of  excava- 
tions, spreading  ultimately  to  a  distance  of  fifteen 
miles.  The  arenarii  or  sand -diggers  were  persons 
of  the  lowest  grade,  and  probably  formed  a  distinct 
class.  Happily,  they  were  among  the  earliest  con- 
verts to  Christianity  ;  and  they  put  the  church  in 
exclusive  possession  of  these  otherwise  inaccessible 
retreats.  It  appears  certain  that  no  Pagan  ever 
found  sepulture  in  the  Catacombs ;  the  exhausted 
quarries  of  the  Esquiline  hill  were  the  common  re- 
ceptacles for  the  dishonored  dead  who  had  no 
friends  to  defray  the  cost  of  burning  their  bodies. 

"  The  fact  that  the  Catacombs  were  employed  as 
a  refuse  from  persecution  rests  upon  good  evidence, 
notwithstanding  objections  thai  have  been  made, 
founded  upon  the  narrowness  of  the  passages,  the 
difficulty  of  supporting  life,  and  the  risk  of  dis- 
covery incurred  by  seeking  concealment  in  an  asy- 
lum so  well  known  to  their  enemies.  These  ob- 
jections scarcely  apply  to  a  temporary  residence 
below  ground  in  times  of  dangct ;  and  it  is  not 
pretended  that  the  Catacombs  woe  inhabited  under 
other  circumstances.  In  the  e.v.avations  at  Ques- 
nel,  not  only  persons,  but  cattle,  contrived  to  sup- 
port existence :  added  to  which  we  have,  as  will  be 
seen  presently,  the  direct  testimony  of  several 
writers.  Had  the  intricacies  of  the  Catacombs 
been  well  known  to  the  hea?  hen  authorities,  or  the 
entrances  limited  in  number  to  two  or  three,  they 
would  doubtless  have  afforded  an  insecure  asylum. 
But  the  entrances  were  numberless,  scattered  over 
the  Campagna  for  miles ;  and  the  labyrinth  below 
so  occupied  by  the  Christitns,  and  so  blocked  up  in 
various  places  by  them,  tl  it  pursuit  must  have  been 
almost  useless.  The  A  Is  of  the  Martyrs  relate 
some  attempts  made  to  overwhelm  the  galleries 
with  mounds  of  earth,  n  order  to  destroy  those 
who  were  concealed  wit  in  :  but  setting  aside  these 
legends,  we  are  credit  y  informed  that  not  only 
did  the  Christians  take  refuge  there,  but  that  they 
were  also  occasionally  overtaken  by  their  pursuers. 
The  Catacombs  have  become  illustrious  by  the 
actual  martyrdom  of  some  noble  witnesses  to  the 
truth.  Xystus,  bishop  of  Rome,  together  with 
Quartus,  one  of  his  clergy,  suffered  Selow  ground 
in  the  time  of  Cyprian.  Stephen  the  First,  another 
bishop  of  Rome,  was  traced  by  h<  at  hen  soldiers  to 
his  subterranean  chapel :  on  the  conclusion  of  di- 
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▼in©  service,  he  was  thrust  back  into  his  episcopal 
chair,  and  beheaded.  The  letters  of  Christians 
then  living"  refer  to  such  scenes  with  a  simplicity 
that  dispels  all  idea  of  exaggeration  ;  while  their 
expectation  of  sharing  the  same  fate  affords  a  vivid 
picture  of  those  dreadful  times.    *        •        * 

"  In  the  time  of  Diocletian,  the  Christian  Caius 
is  said  to  have  lived  eight  years  in  the  Catacombs, 
and  to  have  terminated  this  long  period  of  confession 
by  undergoing  martyrdom.  Even  as  late  as  the 
year  352,  Iiberius,  bishop  of  Rome,  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Agnes  during  the  Arian 
persecution. 

"  The  discovery  of  welh  and  springs  in  various 

Earts  of  the  corridors  assists  us  in  understanding 
ow  life  could  be  supported  in  those  dismal  regions ; 
although  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
wells  were  sunk  for  that  purpose.  One  of  them  has 
been  named  the  Font  of  St.  Peter ;  and  however 
apocryphal  may  be  the  tradition  which  refers  it  to 
apostolic  times,  the  fact  of  its  having  been  long 
used  for  baptism  is  not  to  he  disputed.  Some  of 
the  wells  are  supposed  to  have  been  dug  with 

the  intention  of  draining  parts  of  the  Catacombs. 

•        •        • 

"  These  circumstances  prove  sufficiently  the  gen- 
eral habit  of  taking  refuge  in  the  cemeteries  on  any 
sudden  emergency ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  concealment  became  practicable.  On 
the  outbreak  of  persecution,  the  elders  of  the 
church,  heads  of  families,  and  others  particularly 
obnoxious  to  the  Pagans,  would  be  the  first  to  suf- 
fer ;  perhaps  the  only  individuals  whose  death  or 
exile  was  intended  by  the  imperial  officers.  Aware 
of  their  danger,  and  probably  well  versed  in  the 
signs  of  impending  persecution,  they  might  easily 
betake  themselves  to  the  Catacombs,  where  they 
could  be  supported  by  those  whose  obscure  condi- 
tion left  them  at  liberty. 

"  The  importance  of  the  Catacombs  as  a  retreat 
was  not  unknown  to  the  heathen :  every  effort  was 
made  at  the  beginning  of  a  persecution  to  prevent 
the  Christians  from  escaping  by  a  subterranean 
flight ;  and  several  edicts  begin  with  a  prohibition 
against  entering  the  cemeteries.  Valerian  and 
Gallienus  decreed  death  as  the  punishment  of  dis- 
obedience ;  a  sentence  which  was  carried  into  exe- 
cution in  the  case  of  Cyprian.     (Procons.  Acts.)" 

Dr.  Maitland  has  a  very  curious  chapter  on  the 
early  efforts  of  Christian  art,  and  its  unwilling  and 
unconscious  entanglements  in  the  snares  of  Pagan 
tradition.  He  elucidates  the  offices  and  rites  of 
the  church  during  the  first  four  centuries,  and  de- 
rives from  the  stones  taken  out  of  the  Catacombs 
many  proofs  condemnatory  of  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices with  which  Rome  has  overlaid  the  simplicity 
of  primitive  Christianity.  His  work  is  therefore  in 
some  degree  controversial ;  but  it  is  quite  free  from 
theological  acrimony,  as  well  as  from  the  dryness 
and  dulness  of  which  the  general  reader  is  apt  to 
accuse  archselorical  treatises.  The  matter  is  full 
of  interest  for  all  classes  of  readers,  and  the  style  is 
worthy  of  the  matter. 


THOMAS  CLARKSON. 

Trs  venerable  Thomas  Clarkson,  whose  death  is 
recorded  in  our  obituary,  was  born  at  Wisbeach,  on 
the  28th  of  March,  1760.     He  was  the  son  of  a 

SKntleman  who  held  the  mastership  of  the  Free 
rammar  School  in  that  town.    His  education, 
which  began  under  his  father's  eye,  was  completed 


at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge.  Here  Mr. 
Clarkson  had  already  attained  distinction,  when  an 
event  occurred  which  had  a  material  influence  on 
his  future  career.  In  the  year  1785,  Dr.  Peckhard 
was  vice-chancellor  of  the  university,  and  be. an- 
nounced to  the  senior  bachelors  of  arts  the  following 
question,  as  a  subject  for  a  prize  Latin  dissertation 
—"Is  it  right  to  make  slaves  of  others  against 
their  will  ?"  In  the  preceding  year  Mr.  Clarkson 
had  gained  the  first  prize  for  the  Latin  dissertation. 
Filled  with  an  earnest  desire  to  sustain  the  feme 
thus  acquired,  he  repaired  to  London,  and  pur- 
chased as  many  bookB  connected  with  the  subject 
of  slavery  as  he  could  possibly  afford  to  buy.  With 
these  he  speedily  returned  to  Cambridge,  and  set 
himself  earnestly  to  the  work  of  preparing  to  com- 
pose his  essay.  But  so  painful  to  him  was  the 
perusal  of  these  volumes,  that  for  a  considerable 
time  he  scarcely  took  any  rest  day  or  night,  and  he 
ceased  to  regan}  the  essay  as  a  mere  trial  for  lit- 
erary distinction  ;  his  great  desire  being  to  produce 
a  work  which  should  call  forth  a  vigorous  public 
effort  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  African. 
Henceforward  Clarkson  devoted  his  whole  energies 
to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  He  very  soon  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  celebrated  William  Wilber- 
force ;  who,  in  1787,  undertook  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject before  parliament.  A  committee  was  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an  association,  and  the 
work  of  controversy  began  in  earnest.  Somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  the  modern  agitators,  Clarkson 
went  about  from  town  to  town — from  Liverpool  to 
Bristol,  and  from  Bridge  water  to  Manchester- 
laboring  to  make  converts  and  to  overcome  the  prej- 
udices opposed  by  indifference  as  well  as  by  self- 
interest.  Years  were  spent  in  this  process — books 
were  published,  meetings  were  held,  evidence  was 
collected,  petitions  were  forwarded  to  parliament, 
successive  motions  were  made  by  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
and  lengthened  discussions  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons took  place.  Vigorous  efforts  were  not  want- 
ing on  the  other  side,  and  a  violent  agitation  was 
the  consequence.  The  privy  council  entered  into 
an  examination  of  the  subject,  and  made  a  report. 
Counsel  were  heard  at  the  bars  of  both  houses,  and 
witnesses  were  carefully  examined.  Clarkson fs 
exertions  during  the  whole  of  this  struggle  were  un- 
tiring. But  they  were  not  before  the  public,  and 
railed  therefore  of  being  duly  appreciated  at  the 
time.  Some  years  elapsed  before  the  triumph  of 
the  anti-slavery  cause  was  complete,  for  the  aboli- 
tion measure  did  not  become  law  until  the  25th  of 
March,  1807.  But  much  more  remained  to  be  enact- 
ed ;  the  slave-trade  was  abolished,  but  slavery  still 
existed.  The  year  1834  crowned  the  efforts  of  the 
anti-slavery  party  with  success.  In  that  year  a 
sum  of  £20,000,000  was  granted  by  parliament  to 
the  slave-owners,  and  Clarkson  *s  mission  was  ac- 
complished. The  claim  of  originality  ought  not 
perhaps  to  be  demanded  for  him  ;  but  if  not  the 
originator,  Clarkson  was  the  Prometheus  of  the 
anti-slavery  movement — he  gave  the  fire  of  life  to 
the  slumbering  opinion  against  negro  slavery. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  raise  any  question  about  the 
extravagancies  and  mischievous  modes  of  *4Pt**j?1 
into  which  the  anti-slavery  party  have  been  betrayed, 
especially  in  later  years.  Thomas  Clarkson's  was 
a  great  task ;  his  devotion  was  noble ;  his  ssccess 
was  the  dawn  of  a  better  future  for  the  negro  race ; 
and  no  one- will  grudge  him  a  particle  of  the  honort 
which  attended  his  gentle  decline  to  rest  in  the  ful- 
ness of  years. — Spectator,  3  Oct. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

"  What  is  it  you  look  at  so  earnestly  !"  asked 
.  Wilton  :  and  Clarissa,  with  a  flushed  cheek, 
placed  the  miniature  in  her  bosom.  Snipeton  had 
just  quitted  the  house — for  we  must  take  back  the 
reader  to  that  point  of  time — and  Clarissa  sat,  with 
her  heart  in  her  eyes,  gazing  at  the  youthful  fea- 
tures of  her  father.  As  she  looked,  with  fond  cu- 
riosity comparing  those  features,  in  their  early 
bloom,  and  strength,  tempered  with  gentle  frank- 
ness ;  as  she  Raxed  upon  their  manly ,  loving  open- 
ness, and,  with  her  memory,  evoked  that  melan- 
choly, care-worn  face,  that,  smiling  on  naught 
beside,  would  always  smile  on  her,  she  felt — she 
shuddered — but  still  she  felt  anger,  bitterness  to- 
wards her  mother.  Her  eye,  reading  that  face, 
eould  see  where  pain  had  given  a  sharper  edge  to 
time ;  could  see  where,  in  the  living  face,  care  had 
doubled  the  work  of  years.  Surety,  she  thought, 
so  fair  a  morning  promised  a  fairer  night.  That 
glad  and  happy  day  should  have  closed  with  a  gold- 
en sunset,  touching  with  solemn  happiness  all  it 
shone  upon,  as  slowly  from  the  earth  it  passed  in 
glory.  These  were  the  daughter's  thoughts  as  she 
heard  her  mother's  voice.  A  momentary  resent- 
ment glowed  in  her  cheek— darkened  her  eyes. 

"  Clarissa !" 

"  It  is  nothing — a — a  present  from  Mr.  Snipeton 
— from  my  husband,"  said  Clarissa,  coldly.  Her 
mother  took  her  hand  between  her  own.  Affec- 
tionately pressing  it,  and  with  all  a  mother's  ten- 
derness beaming  in  her  face — the  only  look  hypoc- 
risy could  never  yet  assume — she  said,  "  It  is  well, 
Clarissa; — very  well.  It  makes  me  happy,  deeply 
happy,  to  hear  you.  I  think  it  is  the  first  time  you 
have  said  '  husband. '  " 

"Is  it  so?  I  cannot  tell.  The  word  escaped 
me.    Tet  I — d — must  learn  to  speak  it." 

"  Oh,  yes,  Clarissa.  Make  it  the  music  of  your 
life!  Think  it  a  charm  that,  when  pronounced, 
makes  all  earth's  evils  less— doubling  its  blessings. 
A  word  that  brings  with  it  a  sense  of  joy;  a 
strength;  a  faith  in  human  existence.  A  word 
that  may  clothe  beggary  itself  with  content,  and 
make  a  but  a  temple.  You  may  still  pronounce  it. 
Oh,  never,  never  may  you  know  what  agony  it  is 
to  forego  that  word.  The  living  makes  it  a  bless- 
ing ;  and  the  dead  sanctifies  and  hallows  it." 

Clarissa  felt  conscience-smitten,  stung  with  re- 
morse. All  heedlessly,  cruelly,  she  had  arraigned 
her  mother ;  *  thoughtless  of  the  daily  misery  that 
wore  her ;  regardless  of  the  penitence  that  corroded 
and  consumed  her.  "  Forgive  me,"  she  said : 
44  forgive  me,  mother.  I  will  lay  this  lesson  to 
my  heart.  I  will  learn  to  speak  the  word.  You 
shall  still  teach  me  its  sustaining  sweetness." 

"  A  most  unfit  teacher ;  most  unfit,"  said  the 
mother,  with  an  appealing  look  of  anguish.  "  Your 
own  heart  will  nest  instruct  you."  And  then, 
with  resolute  calmness,  she  asked  :  "  What  is  this 
present!" 

"  You  shall  not  know  to-day ;  by-and-bye,  mo- 
ther. And  I  have  a  present,  too,  for  you,"  said 
Clarissa ;  and  she  looked  so  light,  so  happy,  that 
her  mother  for  the  first  time  dared  to  hope.  Did 
the  young  victim  feel  at  length  the  wife?  Would 
thai  seeming  life-long  sorrow  pass  away,  and  the 
sunshine  of  the  heartbreak  in  that  clouded  face! 

"  I  will  be  patient,  child ;  nay,  I  will  promise 
what  you  will,  I  feel  so  grateful  that  I  see  you 
thus  cheerful—happy.     Shall  I  not  say  happy, 


"Oh  yes;  very  happy,"  answered  the  wife; 
and  a  sudden  pang  of  heart  punished  the  treason 
of  the  lips.  ••  But  I  must  not  be  idle  to-day,  I 
have  so  much  to  do."  And  Clarissa  seated  her- 
self at  her  work ;  and  the  mother  silently  occupied 
herself.  And  so,  hour  after  hour  passed,  and 
scarce  a  word  was  spoken.  At  length  Dorothy 
Yale,  with  noiseless  Btep  and  folded  arms,  stood  in 
the  room. 

"  They  be  come,"  said  Dorothy,  with  unmoved 
face,  rubbing  her  arms. 

"  Who  are  come!"  asked  Clarissa. 

"  Why,  Becky  be  come,  and  a  man  with  her," 
answered  Dorothy  ;  and — it  was  strange— but  her 
voice  seemed  to  creak  with  suppressed  anger. 

"lam  glad  of  that,"  said  Clarissa;  "tell  the 
girl  to  come  to  me— directly,  Dorothy." 

Dorothy  stood,  rubbing  her  withered  arms  with 
renewed  purpose.  Her  brow  wrinkled,  and  her 
grey,  cold  eyes  gleamed,  like  sharp  points,  in  her 
head ;  then  she  laughed  "  She  was  brought  up 
in  the  workhouse ;  and  to  be  put  over  my  head ! 
Well,  it 's  a  world !  The  workhouse ;  and  be  put 
over  my  head!"  Thus  muttering,  she  left  the 
room.  In  a  moment,  Becky — possessed  with  de- 
light, swimming  in  a  sea  of  happiness — was  curt- 
seying before  her  new  mistress.  Now,  were  we 
not  assured,  past  all  error,  that  it  was  the  same 
country  wench  that  half  laughed  at,  half  listened 
to,  the  flatteries  of  the  deceitful  Gum,  we  Bhould 
deny  her  identity  with  that  radiant  piece  of  flesh 
and  blood,  that,  glowing  with  felicity,  bobbed  and 
continually  bobbed  before  Mrs.  Soipeton.  Cer- 
tainly, there  is  a  subtle  power  of  refinement  in 
happiness ;  a  something  elevating,  purifying  in 
that  expansion  of  the  heart.  Sudden  bliss  invests 
with  sudden  grace ;  and  gives  to  homeliness  itself 
a  look  of  sweetness.  The  soul,  for  a  brief  time, 
flashes  forth  with  brighter  light ;  asserting  itself— as 
human  pride  is  sometimes  apt  to  think— in  tho  vul- 
garest,  oddest  sort  of  people.  And  so  it  was  with 
Becky.  To  be  sure,  all  the  way  from  St.  Mary 
Axe — hanging,  and  sometimes  at  puddles  and 
crossings,  with  all  her  weight  on  the  arm  of  St. 
Giles,  she  had  felt  the  refining  process  hinted  at 
above.  St.  Giles  had  talked  on  what  he  thought 
indifferent  matters ;  but  the  weather,  the  shops,  the 
passers-by — whatever  his  silver  tongue  dwelt  upon 
— became  objects  of  the  dearest  interest  to  the  hun- 
gry listener ;  who  now  laughed,  she  knew  not  why, 
from  her  over-brimming  heart ;  and  now  had  much 
ado  to  check  her  tears,  that — she  knew  it — had 
risen  to  her  eyes,  and  threatened  to  flow.  She 
walked  in  a  region  of  dreams;  and  intoxicating 
music  broke  at  every  footstep.  Could  it  be  true — 
could  it  be  real — that  that  wayfaring,  wretched 
man ;  that  unhappy  creature,  with  all  the  world 
hooting  at  him,  chasing  him  to  destruction,  like  a 
rabid  cur,  that  vagabond,  to 'a  suspicious  world, 
dyed  in  murderous  blood,  was  the  trim,  handsome 
— to  her,  how  beautiful ! — young  fellow  walking 
at  her  side ;  and  now  and  then  smiling  so  kindly 
upon  her  that  her  heart  seemed  to  grow  too  big 
with  the  blessing !  And  oh — extravagant  excess  of 
happiness ! — he  was  to  be  her  fellow-servant !  Ho 
would  dwell  under  the  same  roof  with  her !  Now 
she  was  steeped  in  bliss ;  and  now,  a  shadow  fell 
upon  her.  Yes :  it  could  not  be.  The  happiness 
was  too  full ;  all  too  complete  to  endure. 

And  yet  the  bliss  continued — nay,  increased. 
Mrs.  Snipeton,  that  creaturo  of  goodness;  that  an- 
gel of  Becky's  morning  dreams — gave  smiling  wel- 
come to  her  new  handmaid ;  greeted  her  with  kind- 
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est  words;  and,  more  than  all,  looked  cordially  on 
St.  Giles,  who  could  not  remain  outside,  hut  sidled 
into  the  room  to  pay  his  duty  to  his  handsome  mis- 
tress. The  sweetness  with  which  she  spoke  to 
both  seemed  to  the  heart  of  Becky  to  unite  both. 
The  girl's  affection  for  St.  Giles— until  that  mo- 
ment, unknown  to  her  in  its  strength— appeared 
sanctioned  by  the  equal  smiles  of  her  lady. 

At  this  juncture,  a  new  visitor — with  a  confi- 
dence which  he  was  wont  to  wear,  as  though  it 
mightily  became  him— -entered  the  room,  passing 
before  the  slow  domestic,  leisurely  bent  upon  her- 
alding his  coming.  Mr.  Croasbone  was  again  in 
presence  of  his  patient ;  again  had  hiB  finger  on  her 
pulse ;  again  looked  with  professional  anxiety  in 
Mrs.  Snipe  ton's  face ;  as  though  his  only  thought, 
his  only  mission  in  this  world  was  to  continually 
act  the  part  of  her  healing  angel.  "  Better,  much 
better,  my  dear  Mrs.  Snipeton.  Yes ;  we  shall  be 
all  right,  now ;  very  soon  all  right.  And  I  have 
brought  you  the  best  medicine  in  the  world.  Bless 
me! "—and  Crossbone  stared  at  Becky — "  the  lit- 
tle wench  from  the  Dog  and  Moon." 

44  Lamb  and  Star,  sir,"  said  Becky.  "  Wonder 
you  've  forgot  the  house,  sir ;  wonder  you  've  for- 
got Mrs.  Blick  and  all  the  babies." 

"  I  think  it  was  the  Lamb  and  Star,"  said  Cross- 
bone  ;  but  when  we  consider  that  the  apothecary 
had  already  promised  himself  a  carriage  in  London, 
can  we  wonder  that  he  should  have  forgotten  the 
precise  sign ;  that  he  should  have  forgotten  the 
poor  children  ( weeds  that  they  were)  who  owed 
to  him  an  introduction  into  this  over-peopled  world? 
44  You  are  a  fortunate  young  woman,  that  you  have 
been  promoted  from  such  a  place  to  your  present 
service.  One  always  has  one's  doubts  of  the  low- 
er orders.;  nevertheless,  I  hope  you  '11  be  grate- 
ful." *  And  the  apothecary  looked  the  patron. 

44 1  hope  she  ool,"  said  Dorothy,  with  a  sneer ; 
and  as  she  turned  from  the  room,  she  went  mutter- 
ing along — "  She  was  born  in  the  workhouse,  and 
to  be  put  over  my  head !" 

44 1  have  (peat  faith  in  Becky ;  she  '11  be  a  good, 
a  prudent  girl ;  I  am  sore  of  it.  You  may  go  now, 
child,  to  Dorothy.  Bear  with  her  temper  a  little, 
and  soon  she  '11  be  your  friend."  And  with  this 
encouragement,  Becky  left  her  mistress,  seeking 
the  kitchen,  hopeful  and  happy,  as  pilgrims  seek  a 
shrine.  In  a  moment  she  had  resolved  with  her- 
self to  be  a  wonder  of  fidelity  and  patience.  And 
then  for  Dorothy,  though  the  girl  could  not  promise 
herself  to  love  her  very  much,  nevertheless,  she  de- 
termined to  be  to  her  a  pattern  of  obedience.  4*  She 
may  walk  over  me  if  she  likes,  and  I  won't  say 
nothing,"  was  Becky's  resolution;  should  Doro- 
thy, from  the  capricibusness  of  ill-temper,  resolve 
upon  such  enjoyment ;  walking  over  people,  giving 
at  times,  it  must  be  owned,  a  strange  satisfaction 
to  the  tyranny  of  the  hnman  heart.  Now  Becky, 
though  she  had  at  least  nine  thousand  out  of  the 
nine  thousand  and  three  good  qualities  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  calculations  of  an  anonymous  philoso- 
pher, fall,  a  natural  dower,  to  the  lot  of  woman, 
was  not  ordinarily  so  much  distinguished  by  meek- 
ness as  by  any  other  of  the  nameless  crowd  of  good 
gifts.  Ordinarily,  any  attempt  "  to  walk  over 
her,"  would  have  been  a  matter  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty to  the  stoutest  pedestrian ;  but  Becky  was 
mollified,  subdued.  Her  heart  was  newly  opened, 
and  gushed  with  tenderness.  She  felt  herself 
toothed  to  any  powers  of  endurance.  The  house 
was  made  such  a  happy,  solemn  place  to  her  by 
the  presence  of  St.  Giles.    He  would  live  there : 


he  would  be  her  daily  sight ;  her  daily  music ;  and 
with  that  thought,  all  the  world  might  walk  over 
her,  and  she  would  not  complain  the  value  of  a 
single  word.  She  was  astonished  at  her  own  de 
termined  meekness ;  she  could  never  have  believed 
it.    * 

44  And  Mr.  Snipeton— excellent  man ! — has  hired 
you?"  And  Crossbone  looked  up  and  down  at  St. 
Giles.  <4 1  trust,  young  man,  you  '11  do  no  dis- 
credit to  my  good  word.  It  'a  a  risk,  a  great  risk, 
at  any  time  to  answer  for  folks  of  your  condition ; 
but  I  have  ventured  for  the  sake  of—of  your  poor 
father."  St.  Giles  winced.  44 1  hope  you  'U  show 
yourself  worthy  of  that  honest  man.  Though  he 
was  one  of  the  weeds  of  the  world,  nevertheless,  1 
don't  know  how  it  was,  but  I  'd  have  trusted  him 
with  untold  gold.  So,  you  '11  be  sober  and  atten- 
tive in  this  house ;  study  the  interests  of  your  mas- 
ter, the  wishes  of  your  excellent  mistress  who 
stands  before  you  ;  and,  yes,  you  '11  also  continue 
to  be  kind  to  your  mother.  And  now,  you  'd  bet- 
ter go  and  look  to  the  horse  that  I  've  left  at  the 
garden  gate."  St.  Giles,  glad  of  the  dismissal, 
hurried  from  the  room.  He  had  colored  and  looked 
confused,  and  shifted  so  uneasily  where  he  stood, 
that  he  feared  his  mistress  might  note  his  awk- 
wardness ;  and  thus  suspect  him  for  the  lies  of  the 
apothecary — for  whom  St.  Giles,  in  the  liberality 
of  his  shamefacedness,  blushed  exceedingly. 
Great,  however,  was  the  serenity  of  Crossbone  on 
all  such  occasions.  Indeed,  he  took  the  same 
pleasure  in  falsehood  as  an  epicure  receives  from  a 
well-seasoned  dish.  He  looked  upon  lies  as  the 
pepper,  the  spices  of  daily  life ;  they  gave  a  relish 
to  what  would  otherwise  be  flat  and  insipid. 
Hence,  he  would  now  and  then  smack  his  lips  at  a 
bouncing  flam,  as  though  throughout  his  whole 
moral  and  physical  anatomy,  he  hugely  enjoyed  it . 
flourished  and  grew  fat  upon  it. 

14  And  now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Snipeton — Mrs.  Wil- 
ton, with  your  leave,  I  '11  talk  a  little  with  my  pa- 
tient," and  Crossbone,  with  an  imperious  smile, 
waved  his  hand  towards  the  door.  Mrs.  Wiltoa 
stirred  not  from  her  sewing ;  said  not  a  word ;  bat 
looked  full  in  the  face  of  her  daughter. 

44  Oh  no;  certainly  not,"  said  Clarissa;  "Mrs. 
Wilton  has  had  too  mueh  trouble  with  her  invalid, 
to  refuse  to  listen  to  any  further  complaints; 
though,  indeed,  sir,"  said  Clarissa,  significantly, 
44 1  fear  't  is  your  anxiety  alone  that  makes  them  so 
very— very  dangerous." 

44  Ha !  my  dear  madam.  You  are  not  aware 
of  it— patients  arn't  aware  of  it — perhaps  it  is 
wisely  ordered  so— but  the  eye  of  the  true  doctor 
can  see,  madam— can  see." 

44  Pray  go  on,  sir,"  said  Clarissa ;  and,  Cross- 
bone, a  little  puzzled,  needed  such  encourage- 
ment. 

44  Why,  at  this  moment,  madam  " — said  the 
apothecary,  suddenly  breaking  new  ground — "  at 
this  moment,  were  you  turned  to  glass,  to  transpa- 
rent glass,  I  could  not  more  plainly  observe  the 
symptoms  that,  as  yon  say,  I  exaggerate.  And  in 
fact,  to  the  true  physician,  the  human  anatomy  is 
glass— nothing  but  glass ;  though,  of  course,  we 
must  not  to  the  timid  and  delicate  reveal  every  dis- 
ease as  we  behold  it.  However,  I  have  brought 
with  me  the  most  certain  remedy.  Safe  and 
speedy,  I  assure  you." 

And  with  such  erudite  discourse  did  Cross* 
bone  strive  to  entertain  his  patient ;  who  endursd, 
with  fullest  female  resignation,  the  learning  of  the 
doctor. 
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St.  Giles,  leaving  the  house,  hurried  through 
the  garden  to  take  charge  of  the  horse.  Arrived 
at  the  gate,  he  saw  the  animal  led  by  a  man  down 
the  road,  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  house  than 
was  necessary  for  mere  exercise.  Immediately  he 
ran  off,  calling  to  the  fellow  who  led  the  animal ; 
bat  the  man,  although  he  slackened  his  pace,  never 
toned  his  head  or  answered  a  syllable.  "  Hallo, 
my  man !"  cried  St.  Giles,  "  where  are  you  lead- 
ing that!'* — and  then  he  paused ;  for  Tom  Blast 
slowly  turned  himself  about,  and  letting  the  bridle 
tall  in  his  arms,  stared  at  the  speaker. 

"  Why,  what 's  the  matter,  mate  ?  I  'm  only 
taking  care  o'  the  gentleman's  horse ;  jest  walking 
him  that  he  mayn't  catch  cold.  You  don't  think 
I  'd  steal  him,  do  you  ?"  asked  Blast,  winking. 

"What — what  brings  you  here  again,  Blast?" 
stammered  St.  Giles,  scarce  knowing  what  he 
said. 

44  What  brings  me  here  ?  Why,  bread  brings 
me  here.  Bread  o'  any  sort,  or  any  color ;  dry 
bread  at  the  best ;  for  I  can't  get  it  buttered  like 
some  folks.  Well,  it 's  like  the  world.  No  re- 
spect for  old  age,  when  it  walks  arm  in  arm  with 
want ;  no  honor  or  nothing  o'  that  sort  paid  to  grey 
hairs— when  there  's  no  silver  in  the  pocket. 
Well,  I  must  say  it — I  can't  help  it,  tho'  it  goes  to 
my  art  to  say  it — but  the  sooner  I  'm  out  o'  this 
world  .the  better,  for  I  'm  sick  of  men.  Men ! 
They're  wipers  with  legs,"  and  the  inimitable 
hypocrite  spoke  with  so  much  passion,  so  much 
seeming  sincerity,  that  St.  Giles  was  for  a  moment 
confounded  by  a  vague  sense  of  ingratitude ;  for 
a  moment  he  ceased  to  remember  that  the  old 
crime-grained  man  before  him  had  been  the  huckster 
of  his  innocence,  his  liberty — had  made  him  the 
banned  creature  that  he  was,  breathing  a  life  of 
doubt  and  terror. 

"  What  do  you'want?  What  will  satisfy  you!" 
asked  St.  Giles  despairingly. 

44  Ha !  now  you  talk  with  some  comfort  in  your 
wcrice.  What  will  satisfy  me?  There  is  some 
sense  in  that.  Now  you  remind  me  of  a  little  boy 
that  was  the  apples  of  my  eyes,  and  would  have 
been  the  very  likes  o'  you,  but — well,  I  won't  talk 
of  that,  for  it  always  makes  my  throat  bum,  and 
makes  the  world  spin  round  me  like  a  top.  I 
don't  want  much.  No  :  I  've  outlived  all  the  rub- 
bish and  gingerbread  of  life,  and  care  for  nothing 
but  the  simple  solids.  It 's  a  wonder,  young  man, 
what  time  does  with  us.  How,  as  I  may  say,  it 
put  spectacles  to  our  eyes,  and  makes  us  look  into 
mill-stones.  What  will  satisfy  me?  Well,  I  do 
think  I  could  go  to  the  grave  decent  on  a  guinea  a 
week." 

44  Very  likely ;  I  should  think  so,"  said  St. 
Giles. 

44  A  guinea  a-week,  paid  reglar  on  Saturdays. 
For  regularity  doubles  the  sum.  I  might  ha' 
saved  as  much  for  my  old  age,  for  the  money 
that 's  been  through  my  hands  in  my  time.  Only 
the  drawback  upon  thieving  is  this,  there 's  nothing 
certain  in  it.  No  man,  let  him  be  as  steady  as  old 
times,  no  man  as  is  a  thief" —  - 

"Hash!  somebody  may  hear  you,"  cried  St. 
Giles,  looking  terrified  about  him. 

44 1  'm  speakin'  of  a  man's  misfortun,  not  his 
fault,"  cried  the  immovable  Blast ;  "  no  man  as  is 
a  thief  can  lay  up  for  a  decent  old  age.  Have 
what  luck  we  will,  that 's  where  the  honest  fellars 

Et  the  better  on  us.    And  so  yeu  see,  instead  o' 
ving  nothin  to  do  but  smoke  my  pipe  and  go  to 
the  public  house,^m  obligated  in  my  old  age  to 


crawl  about  and  hold  horses,  and  do  anything ;  and 
anything  is  always  the  worst  paid  work  a  man  can 
take  money  for.  Now,  with  a  guinea  a  week, 
would  n't  I  be  a  happy,  quiet,  nice  old  gftitleman ! 
Don't  you  think  it 's  in  me,  eh,  young  man  ?" 

44 1  wish  you  had  it,"  said  St.  Giles.  *(  I  wish 
so  with  all  my  heart.    But  give  me  the  bridle." 

44  By  no  means,"  said  Blast.  "  How  do  I 
know  you  was  sent  for  the  horse?  How  do  I 
know  you  mightn't  want  to  steal  it?" 

"  Steal  it !"  cried  St.  Giles,  and  the  thought  of 
the  past  made  him  quiver  with  indignation. 

44  Why,  horses  are  stole,"  observed  Mr.  Blast, 
with  the  serenity  of  a  philosophical  demonstrator. 
44  Look  here,  now  :  if  I  was  to  give  up  this  horse, 
what  hinders  you — I  don't  say  you  would  do  it— 
but  what  hinders  you  from  taking  a  quiet  gallop  to 
Smithfield,  and  when  you  get  there,  selling  him  to 
some  old  gentleman  and"— 

44  Silence!  devil!  beast!"  exclaimed  St.  Giles, 
raising  his  fist  at  the  tormentor. 

44  No,  no ;  you  don't  mean  it," — said  Blast— 
44  you  would  n't  hit  a  old  man  like  me,  I  know  you 
would  n't.  'Cause  if  you  was  only  to  knock  me 
down,  I  know  I  should  call  out,  I  could  n't  help 
myself.  And  then,  somebody  might  come  up ; 
p'raps  a  constable :  and  then— oh !  I  'm  as  close  as 
a  cockle  with  a  secret,  I  am,  when  I  'm  not  put 
upon,  but  when  my  blood  's  up— bless  your  soul,  I 
know  my  weakness,  I  'd  hang  my  own  brother.  I 
should  be  very  sorry,  in  course,  arterwards ;  but 
he  'd  swing — as  I  'm  a  living  sinner,  he  M  swing ;" 
and  Blast,  as  he  stared  at  St.  Giles,  gently  smack- 
ed his  lips,  and  gently  rubbed  his  palms  together. 

44 1  ask  your  pardon  ;  I  did  n't  know  what  I 
said.  Here  's  a  shilling ;  now  give  me  the  bri- 
dle," said  St.  Giles. 

44 1  s'pose  it  '8  all  right,"  said  Blast,  rendering 
up  his  charge,  and  significantly  eyeing  the  coin. 
44 1  s'pose  it 's  all  right ;  but  only  to  think  of  this 
world !  Only  to  think  that  yon  should  give  me  a 
shilling  for  holding  a  horse!  Well,  if  a  man 
could  only  know  it,  would  n't  it  break  his  heart  out- 
right to  look  at  the  bits  o'  boys  that  afore  he  died, 
would  be  put  clean  over  his  head?  It 's  a  good 
shillin',  is  n't  it?" 

44  To  be  sure  it  is.;  and  an  honest  one,  too;" 
said  St.  Giles. 

44  Glad  to  hear  that :  tho'  1  don't  know  it  will 
go  a  penny  the  further.  I  wish  the  color  had  been 
yellow,  eh?" 

44 1  wish  so,  too,  for  your  sake.  Good  day," 
and  St.  Giles  sought  to  shake  his  evil  genius  off. 

44 1  'm  in  no  urry.  Time  's  no  good  to  me :  yon 
may  have  the  pick  of  any  of  the  four-and-twenty 
hours  at  your  own  price,"  said  Blast,  following 
close  at  his  side.  "And  so,  they  've  turned  yon 
over  from  St.  James's-square  to  the  old  money- 
grubber?  Well,  he  's  very  rich  ;  though  I  don't 
think  the  sops  in  the  pan  will  be  as  many  as  you  'd 
been  greased  with  at  his  lordship's.  For  all  that, 
he  's  very  rich  ;  and  you  would  n't  think  what  a  lot 
of  plate  the  old  man 's  got." 

44  How  do  you  know  that?"  asked  St.  Giles. 

44 1  dream 'd  it  only  last  night.  I  had  a  wisionf 
and  I  thought  that  the  mother  of  little  Jingo"— 

44  Don't  talk  of  it,  man— don't  talk  of  it,"  ex- 
claimed St.  Giles, 4l  I  won't  hear  it." 

44 1  must  talk  on  it,"  said  Blast,  sidling  the  closer, 
and  striding  as  St.  Giles  strode.  "  I  must  talk  on 
it.  It  comforts  me.  I  dreamed  that  the  poor  soul 
come  to  me,  and  told  me  to  follow  her,  and  took 
me  into  old  Snipeton's  cottage  there,  and  showed 
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me  the  silver  tankards,  and  silver  dishes,  and  even 
eounted  up  the  silver  tea-spoons,  that  there  was  no 
end  of;  and  then,  when  she  'd  put  all  the  plate 
afore  me,  she  vanished  off,  and  I  was  left  alone 
with  it.  4n  course  you  know  what  followed." 

"  I  can  guess,"  groaned  St.  Giles. 

"How  rich  I  was  while  I  was  snoring,  last 
night ;  and  when  I  woke  I  was  as  poor  as  good- 
ness. But  somehow,  my  dream's  fell  true— I 
can't  help  thinking  it — since  I've  fell  in  with 
you." 

"  How  so,  man?  What  have  I  to  do  with  Mr. 
Soipeton's  plate,  out  to  see  nobody  steals  it?"  said 
St.  Giles,  firmly. 

"  To  be  sure ;  aod  yet  when  there 's  so  much 
silver  about,  and  a  guinea  a  week — well,  I  '11  say 
a  pound,  then — a  pound  a  week  would  make  a 
fellow-cretur  happy,  and  silent  for  life — I  said, 
silent  for  life" — 

St.  Giles  suddenly  paused,  and  turned  full  upon 
Blast.  "  Go  your  ways,  man — go  your  ways. 
Silent  or  not  silent,  you  do  not  frighten  me.  What 
I  may  do  for  you,  I  '11  do  of  my  own  free  will,  and 
with  my  own  money,  such  as  it  is.  And,  after 
all,  I  think  'twill  serve  you  better  to  hold  your 
tongue,  than" — 

"  I  would  n't  kill  the  goose  for  all  the  eggs  at 
once,"  said  Blast,  grinning  at  the  figure. 

St.  Giles  felt  deadly  sick.  He  had  thought  to 
brave— defy  the  ruffian  ;  but  the  power  of  the  vil- 
lain, the  fate  that  with  a  word  he  could  call  down 
upon  his  victim,  unnerved  him.  St.  Giles,  with 
entreating  looks,  motioned  him  away;  and  Blast 
leering  at  him,  and  then  tossing  up  the  shilling 
with  his  finger  and  thumb,  passed  on,  leaving  St. 
Giles  at  the  garden  gate,  where  stood  Clarissa, 
brought  there  by  the  earnest  entreaties  of  Cross- 
bone,  to  view  the  horse — the  wondrous  Steed  that 
was  to  endow  its  mistress  with  new  health  and 
beauty. 

"You  may  see  at  a  glance,  madam,  there  's 
Arab  blood  in  the  thinp ;  and  yet  as  gentle  as  a 
rabbit.  Young  man,  just  put  her  through  her 
paces.  Bless  you !  she  'd  trot  over  eggs,  and  never 
crack  'em.  A  lovely  mare !"  cried  Crossbone,  "  all 
her  brothers  and  sisters,  I  'm  assured  of  it,  in  the 
royal  stables." 

"  I  'm  afraid,  too  beautiful — much  too  spirited 
forme,  sir,"  said  Clarissa,  as  St.  Giles  ambled 
the  creature  to  and  fro.  Ere,  however,  Crossbone 
could  make  reply — assuring  the  lady,  as  he  proposed 
to  do,  that  she  would  sit  the  animal  as  securely  and 
withal  as  gracefully  as  she  would  sit  a  throne- 
Mr.  Snipeton,  full  of  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  St. 
Mary  Axe,  trotted  to  the  gate.  His  first  feeling 
was  displeasure,  when  he  saw  his  wife  exposed 
beneath  the  open  sky  to  the  bold  looks  of  any 
probable  passenger ;  and  then  she  turned  such  a 
kind  and  cordial  face  upon  him,  that  for  the  happy 
moment,  he  could  have  wished  all  the  dwellers  of 
the  earth  spectators  of  her  beauty,  beaming  as  it 
did  upon  her  glorified  husband.  It  was  plain  : 
love  so  long  dormant,  timid  within  her  bosom,  now 
flew  boldly  to  her  eyes,  and  curved  her  lips,  with 
fondest  looks  and  sweetest  smiles  for  her  wedded 
lord.  We  have  before  declared  that  Snipeton  had 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  own  ugliness  t 
unlike  so  many  who  carry  the  disadvantage  with 


them  through  life,  yet  are  never  brought  to  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  it,  Snipeton  knew  his  plain- 
ness :  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  mirrors  to  surprise 
and  annoy  him.  And  yet,  in  his  old  age,  he  would 
feel  as  though  his  ugliness  was,  by  some  magic 
lessened,  nay,  refined  into  comeliness,  when  his 
wife  smiled  upon  him.  His  face,  for  the  time, 
seemed  to  wear  her  light.  And  thus  did  this  new 
)  belief  in  her  affection  give  the  old  man  a  certain 
faith  in  his  amended  plainness ;  as  though  beauty 
beautified  what  it  loved. 

"  There,  Mr.  Snipeton — there 's  a  treasure.  A 
lovely  thing,  eh?"  cried  the  triumphant  Cross- 
bone. 

"  Very  handsome,  very ;  but  is  she  well  broken 
— is  she  quite  safe?"  said  Snipeton,  looking,  ten- 
derly at  his  wife. 

"A  baby  might  rein  her.  No  more  tricks  than 
a  judge ;  no  more  vice  than  a  lady  of  quality." 

"  Humph !"  said  Snipeton,  dismounting,  and 
giving  his  horse  to  St.  Giles.  "  My  dear,  you 
will  catch  cold."  And  then  the  ancient  gentleman 
placed  his  arm  around  his  wife's  waist,  and  led  her 
from  the  gate ;  Crossbone  following,  and  staring 
at  the  endearment  with  most  credulous  looks.  U 
was  so  strange,  so  odd ;  it  seemed  as  if  Snipeton 
had  taken  a  most  unwarrantable-  liberty  with  the 
lady  of  the  house.  And  then  the  apothecary  com- 
forted himself  with  the  belief  that  Mrs.  Snipeton 
only  suffered  the  tenderness  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ances :  no ;  it  was  some  satisfaction  to  know  she 
could  not  love  the  man.  "  And  your  new  maid  is 
come?  She  seems  simple  and  honest,"  said 
Snipeton. 

"  Oh  yes ;  a  plain,  good-tempered  soul,  that  will 
exactly  serve  us,"  answered  Clarissa. 

"  Very  good-— very  good."  And  Snipeton 
turned  into  the  house.  He  had  thought  again  to 
urge  his  dislike  of  Mrs.  Wilton ;  to  suggest  her 
dismissal ;  but  he  would  take  another  opportunity 
— for  go  she  should ;  he  was  determined,  bot 
would  await  his  time.  As  these  thoughts  busied 
him,  Mrs.  Wilton  entered  the  room,  followed  by 
Crossbone.  Somewhat  sullenly,  Snipeton  gazed  at 
the  house-keeper ;  and  then  his  eyes  became  fiery, 
and  pointing  to  the  riband  that  Clarissa  had  hung 
about  her  mother's  neck— the  riband  bearing  the 
miniature,  yet  unseen  by  the  wearer,  he  passion- 
ately asked — "Where  got  you  that?  Woman! 
Thief!     Where  stole  you  that?" 

". Stole!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wilton,  and  she 
turned  deathly  pale ;  and  on  the  instant  tore  the 
riband  from  her  neck ;  and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  saw  the  miniature.  For  a  moment,  her  face 
was  lurid  with  agony,  that  seemed  to  tongue-tie 
her,  and  then  she  shrieked—"  Oh  God  !  and  is  it 
he?" 

"  Detected!  detected!"  cried  Snipeton— " a 
detected  thief." 

"  No,  sir ;  no,"  exclaimed  Clarissa,  embracing 
her  parent.  "  You  shall  now  know  all.  She  is" — 

Clarissa  was  about  to  acknowledge  her  mother, 
when  the  wretched  woman  elapsed  her  daughter's 
head  to  her  bosom,  stifling  the  words.  "  No  thief, 
sir,"  she  said,  "  but  no  longer  your  house-keeper." 
And  then,  kissing  Clarissa,  and  murmuring — "  not 
a  word — not  one  word"  she  hurried  from  the 
room. 
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From  the  Washington  Union. 
BXPLOSIVE  COTTON. 

Fbankfort-on-the-Maink, 
September  30,  1846. 

Dear  Sir  : — One  of  the  most  wonderful  scientific 
discoveries  of  modern  times  has  been  exploited  here 
and  at  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  within  the  last  few 
weeks.  Professors  Baltger  of  the  former  place, 
and  Schonbein  of  the  latter,  simultaneously,  by  a 
nrnilar  course  of  experimenting,  have  invented  a 
method  of  preparing  raw  cotton  which  will  un- 
doubtedly eventuate  in  the  discontinuance  of  the 
ose  of  gunpowder !  The  article  which  they  pre- 
pare has  been  submitted  to  many  severe  ordeals, 
ind  its  vast  superiority  for  all  explosive  purposes, 
over  gunpowder,  is  acknowledged  by  the  first 
chemists  and  military  officers  in  Germany.  I  can 
scarcely  believe  my  own  senses  when  I  witness  an 
exhibition  of  its  extraordinary  properties. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  this  city  I  was  invited  by  a 
friend,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  German 
Diet,  to  dine  with  him,  and  not  declining  his  hospi- 
tality, I  met  with  and  was  presented  to  Professor 
Baitger,  who  it  is  but  proper  to  remark  is  distin- 
guished for  his  attainments,  and  who  has  charge  of 
the  public  laboratory  as  a  chemical  lecturer.  Be- 
fore the  separation  of  the  party,  Professor  B.  took 
fitm  each  of  his  waistcoat  pockets  a  paper  contain- 
ing some  raw  cotton :  a  small  portion  of  that  which 
was  in  one  he  placed  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper, 
and  near  it  some  gunpowder  upon  another  sheet. 
He  touched  them  at  the  same  moment  with  the 
burning  end  of  a  cigar,  and  with  the  quickness  of 
the  lightning's  blast,  the  cotton  was  consumed 
withoat  smoke  or  odor,  or  ashes,  or  even  the 
■lightest  stain  upon  the  snow  white  sheet  of  fools- 
cap ;  while  the  ignition  of  the  gunpowder  seemed 
to  be  slow,  although  of  the  best  quality,  by  which 
the  paper  was  burnt  and  colored,  and  the  room 
filled  with  smoke.  He  then  took  a  small  quantity 
of  gunpowder,  and  placing  it  upon  paper,  entirely 
covered  it  with  prepared  cotton  from  the  other 
paper.  Touching  the  cotton  with  the  blaze  of  a 
match,  it  exploded  without  burning  the  gunpowder ! 
Subsequently,  at  my  apartments,  he  exploded  cot- 
ton upon  the  palm  of  my  hand,  without  my  feeling 
the  sensation  of  heat,  such  was  the  remarkable 
rapidity  of  its  igniting. 

A  short  time,  it  is  stated  by  the  inventors,  is  only 
required  for  the  preparation  of  the  article,  and  the 
process  is  so  exceedingly  simple  that  it  can  be  man- 
ufactured by  common  laborers,  and  without  any 
danger  whatever  of  combustion.  It  can  be  fit  for 
ose  in  a  few  hours  after  the  cotton  is  taken  from 
the  bale,  and  without  the  aid  of  machinery  ;  and  it 
may  be  thoroughly  saturated  with  water  without 
effecting  its  properties  injuriously.  As  soon  as  re- 
dried,  it  is  again  fit  for  use.  There  is  nothing  to 
apprehend  to  it  from  its  spontaneous  combustion, 
por  will  it  ignite  by  friction  in  its  transportation,  or 
in  the  loading  of  fire-arms,  or  become  inflamed  un- 
der a  temperature  of  200°  Clesius.  It  will  catch 
fire,  either  from  a  blaze  or  a  spark. 

The  fact  has  been  ascertained  from  repeated  ex- 
periments, that  the  forty-eightk  part  of  an  ounce 
of  the  prepared  cotton,  will  propel  a  bullet  from  an 
American  rifle  as  far  and  as  fast  as  the  twelfth  part 
of  an  ounce  of  gunpowder.  The  sixteenth  part  of 
an  ounce  will  drive  a  three-quarter  ounce  ball  a 
distance  of  sixteen  hundred  paces !  Moreover,  the 
bnrel  never  require*.cleaoing.    Forty  shots  with- 


out intermission  have  been  made,  and  without  any 
perceptible  accumulation  of  filth,  while  the  gun 
was  throughout  entirely  free  from  heat.  In  firing 
a  three-pounder,  the  result  was  the  same  in  this 
respect.  The  experiments  in  blasting  rocks  with 
prepared  cotton  have  also  been  eminently  success- 
ful. At  Basle  a  large  block  of  granite,  measuring 
340  cubic  feet,  was  blown  up  by  four  ounces,  which 
could  not  have  been  effected  with  less  than  two 
pounds  of  superior  gunpowder. 

Last  week  the  power  of  the  article  was  tested 
at  a  meeting  of  the  "  British  Scientific  Associa- 
tion"— an  association  composed  of  the  most  pro- 
foundly learned  individuals  in  Europe — and  they 
were  amazed  with  what  was  accomplished.  Sir  J. 
Herschel  took  occasion  to  remark,  Professor  Schon- 
bein being  present,  that  "  the  discovery  in  the  next 
generation  might  arm  mankind  with  the  wildest 
powers.  The  inventor  was  a  Titian  who  could 
tear  up  the  rocks,  and  almost  call  down  the  light- 
nings/' 

I  understand  that  125  lbs.  of  cotton  in  the  state 
in  which  it  is  found  in  the  bale,  when  properly  pre- 
pared, will  weigh  165  lbs.,  and  that  even  here, 
where  the  staple  is  much  dearer  than  in  the  United 
States,  the  article  will  cost  considerably  less  thani 
gunpowder.  What  the  other  materials  are,  used- 
in  the  manufacture,  will  of  course  remain  a  secret 
until  patents  are  secured  among  the  various  nations. 
One  has  already  been  taken  out  for  Great  Britain ; 
and  the  States  of  the  Germanic  confederation  have, 
through  the  Diet,  consented  to  give  100,000  florins 
merely  for  the  right  of  preparing  it  for  the  army,, 
provided  a  commission,  which  has  been  instituted 
to  test  it  in  every  conceivable  way,  shall  report  fa- 
vorably. This  experiment  will  be  made  at  May- 
ence  in  a  few  days. 

The  proportion  of  the  ingredients  in  gunpowder* 
necessarily  vary  to  a  considerable  degree ;  but  that: 
of  good  quality  may  be  composed  of  76  parts  of 
nitre,  15  of  charcoal,  and  9  of  sulphur.     So  that 
we  are  dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  eighty- 
fire  hundredths  of  the  material  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  all  the  gunpowder  we  consume!—-*  fact 
which  is  not  generally  nor  sufficiently  known  by 
our  countrymen.    By  the  vigilance  of  that  sterling 
patriot  and  faithful  officer,   Col.   Talcott,  of  the 
Ordnance  Department,  who,  year  after  year,  acting 
upon  the  principle  "  in  peace  prepare  for  war," 
has  been  accumulating  a  stock  of  saltpetre,  we  are 
happily  prepared  with  an  abundance  of  the  material 
to  carry  us  through  a  long  and  arduous  contest*,, 
should  we  ever  be  involved  in  one,  with  any  nation.. 
But  with  the  recent  improvement,  our  dependence 
upon  the  remainder  of  the  world  ceases  for  the  ar- 
ticles essential  to  defence  or  to  the  prosecution  of 
hostilities ;  while  the  dependence  of  other  powers- 
and  states  upon  us  increases  in  the  same  ratio.. 
Moreover,  the  increased  production  of  our  chief 
staple,  and  the  consequent  diminution  of  value,  has* 
for  the  last  few  years,  scarcely  afforded  remunerat- 
ing prices  to  our  planters.     Should  the  prepared? 
cotton  supersede  gunpowder  entirely,  a  new  market 
will  be  created  for  any  redundancy  of  yield  ;  and1 
an  absolute  consumption  occur.    Two  or  three  hun- 
dred thousand  bales,  at  a  moderate  calculation,  will 
be  burnt  up  annually.    Mr.  Grove,  a  celebrated 
chemist  of  England,  commenting  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  the  discovery,  says:  "It  is  necessary  to* 
mix  a  combustible  substance  with  another  substance 
which  will  bring  forth  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
oxygen  to  catch  fire,  whereby,  under  a  certain  tem- 
perature, the  whole  will  explode.    Those  two  sub- 
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stances  are  contained  in  the  gunpowder ;  bat  even 
in  the  best  of  this  article  that  is  manufactured,  a 
part  of  it  remains  after  explosion,  on  which  account 
fire-anna  require  cleaning  after  being  discharged  of 
their  contents.  The  invention  of  Professor  Schon- 
bein  is  without  this  fault,  while  the  power  of  its 
explosion  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  gunpow- 
der." 

Germany  is  distinguished,  above  other  countries, 
for  many  of  the  most  important  discoveries  which 
have  been  made  since  the  Christian  era.  This  has 
resulted  from  the  character  of  the  people,  who  have 
ever  delighted  in  the  study  of  the  sciences,  and 
who  have  endeavored,  perseveringly  and  patiently, 
to  make  them  useful  for  the  practical  purposes  of 
life.  To  a  monk  of  Cologne — a  city  not  100  miles 
distant  from  this — the  credit  belongs  of  having  fur- 
nished the  nations  of  the  earth  with  gunpowder. 
Five  centuries  have  elapsed  since  that  period,  and 
notwithstanding  the  millions  of  individuals  which  it 
has  been  instrumental  in  cutting  down,  it  has  exer- 
cised a  salutary  influence  in  civilizing  and  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  human  race.  The  prepared 
cotton,  if  it  be  not  over-estimated,  is  destined  to 
drive  it  altogether  out  of  use,  and  to  extend  the 
power  of  liberal  institutions,  and,  through  them, 
Christianity,  to  the  most  remote  and  benighted  re- 

S'ons  of  the  earth.  America  will  be  so  fortified  in 
ir  strength,  as  to  assume  a  wholly  invincible  posi- 
tion with  reference  to  other  powers  and  States ; 
and  actuated  by  the  noblest  of  all  desires,  to  spread 
her  principles  and  to  establish  and  perpetuate  uni- 
versal peace,  the  place  assigned  her  is  chief  of 

NATIONS. 


The  Death  of  William  Kirklakd. — It  is  with 
feelings  of  deep  sorrow  that  we  take  up  our  pen  to 
record  the  sad  and  untimely  death  of  this  good  man. 
The  terrible  suspense  of  his  family  and  friends  has 
been  relieved  by  the  recovery  of  his  body  from  the 
river,  near  Fishkill,  where  it  is  supposed  he  must 
hare  fallen  from  the  dock  on  the  night  of  the  18th 
nit.,  in  his  great  haste  to  get  on  board  the  steamboat, 
which  was  just  leaving  the  landing.  He  was  return- 
ing from  a  visit  to  his  little  son,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Newburgh,  and  being  deaf  and  very  near-sighted, 
he  probably  made  a  mis-step  in  the  dark,  fell  into 
the  river,  and  was  rapidly  swept  away  by  the  cur- 
rent, while  the  noise  of  the  departing  boat  prevented 
those  on  board  from  hearing  any  cries  for  assistance 
from  the  struggling  and  drowning  man. 

It  is  not  oar  purpose  to  write  a  long  encomium  on 
the  character  of  the  deceased,  though  a  daily  inter- 
course of  nearly  two  years  has  impressed  us  with  the 
profoundest  convictions  of  his  worth,  and  with  such 
reverence  for  his  many  virtues  as  we  have  but  rarely 
experienced  towards  our  fellow-men.  He  was  a 
thorough  scholar,  a  true  man,  a  genuine  Christian, 
and  in  saying  this  we  mean  to  give  the  widest  cir- 
cumference to  our  praise  of  one  in  whom  we  have 
ever  felt  an  absolute  trust. 

The  deceased  was  born  in  1800,  in  New  Hartford, 
near  TJtica,  and  was  the  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Joseph 
lQrkland.  He  was  originally  educated  for  the  min- 
istry, but  some  conscientious  scruples  kept  him  from 
entering  upon  its  sacred  duties,  and  he  was  appoint- 
ed first  a  tutor,  and  afterwards  a  professor,  in  Hamil- 
ton College, 


He  subsequently  visited  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
perfecting  his  knowledge  of  modern  languages,  and 
resided  nearly  two  years  at  Gottingen.  When  be 
returned,  he  resigned  his  professorship,  married,  and 
established  a  school  at  Geneva,  over  which  he  pre- 
sided several  years.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Mich- 
igan, where  he  remained  long  enough  for  his  ac- 
complished wife,  (known  in  the  literary  world  as 
"Mary  Clavers,")  to  gather  the  incidents  of  her 
"  New  Home,"  and  then  came  to  this  city,  in  which 
he  has  lived  and  labored  in  every  good  word  and 
work  for  the  last  five  years. 

At  the  time  of  his  melancholy  death,  he  seemed  to  be 
but  just  entering  upon  the  true  field  of  his  usefulness. 
After  the  most  untiring  efforts,  he  had  succeeded  in 
starting  a  religious  newspaper,  only  one  number  of 
which  had  been  issued,  but  which  promised,  in  his 
able  hands,  to  exert  a  wide  and  healthful  influence 
in  the  cause  of  liberal  Christianity. 

But  our  friend  has  fallen  like  a  traveller  who  sinks 
in  the  midst  of  his  journey ;  and  while  we  mourn 
over  the  unfulfilled  portion  of  his  labors,  we  most 
not  be  ungrateful  for  all  the  good  that  he  accom- 
plished in  life,  and  for  all  the  consolations  which  fill 
the  hearts  of  those  who  mourn  around  a  good  man1! 
grave.  Every  noble  soul  that  is  taken  from  us  by 
death  carries  along  with  it  a  part  of  our  affections  to 
heaven,  and  makes  us  feel  less  reluctant  to  meet  the 
"inexorable  hour."  The  spirit  of  Kirkland  cannot 
die. 

"His  memory  brightens  o*er  the  past, 
As  when  the  sun,  concealed 
Behind  some  cloud  that  near  us  hangs, 
Shines  on  a  distant  field." 

2V.  F.  JHtnrw. 


Manufactubk    of  Antiquities. — There  exist  it 
Rome  secret  work-rooms  of  sculpture,  where  the 
works  manufactured  are  broken  arms,  heads  of  toe 
gods,  feet  of  satyrs,  and  broken  torsi— of  nobody. 
By  means  of  a  liquid  there  used,  a  color  of  the  finest 
antiquity  is  communicated  to  the  marble.    Scattered 
about  the  country  are  goat-herds,  who  feed  their 
flocks  in  the  vicinity  of  ruins,  and  look  out  for  for- 
eigners.   To  these  they  speak  incidentally  of  the  trea- 
sures found  by  digging  a  few  feet  deep  in  such  neigh- 
borhoods.   The  English,  in  particular,  are  the  vie* 
tims  of  such  mystifications,  and  freely  yield  their 
money  to  the  shepherds,  who  are  agents  to  the  Gen- 
eral Artificial  Ruin  Association,  and  know  well  where 
to  apply  the  pickaxe.    They  are  careful,  however,  to 
spend  much  time  and  fruitless  search  before  they 
come  finally  upon  the  treasure,  for  which  the  foreigner 
willingly  pays.    England  is  full  of  these  antiquities 
of  months'  age.    Nor  do  the  amateur  numismatists 
leave  Rome  with  empty  hands  ;  for  in  that  city  are 
daily  coined,  without  fear  of  the  law,  the  money  a 
Caesar,  Hadrian,  Titus,  Heliogabalus,  and  all  the 
Antonies — filed,  pinched,  and  corroded,  to  give  the 
look  of  age.    Paris  may  be  said  to  have  hitherto,  by 
comparison  with  London,  escaped  this  epidemy  »<* 
the  youthful  antiquities  of  bronze  and  marble— bat 
she  is  devoured  by  the  forgers  of  middle-age  antiqui- 
ties.   It  is  notorious  with  what  skill  and  impodeiKe 
certain  cabinet-makers  manufacture  chairs,  tables, 
and  footstools  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  !*? 
readily  they  find  dupes.    A  young  antiquary  shoved, 
lately,  with  great  pride,  to  an  artist,  a  friend  of  his, 
a  very  fine  article  of  Gothic  furniture,  which  he  had 
just  bought  at  great  cost.    « It  is  very  fine,"  *** Btf 
friend,  after  examination,  "and  it  will  last  yon  long 
— for  it  is  quite  utvT."—Atke*a*m. 
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From  the  Atheoaum. 

SItTEENTB  MEETING  OF  THE   BRITISH  ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 
[Continued  from  pigs  194  of  the  Living  Age.] 

Tin  order  of  proceedings  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Southampton  Meeting  was  much  the  same  as  at 
former  congresses  of  the  body ;  but  may  be  sum- 
marily described,  according  to  our  usual  practice, 
by  way  of  a  guide  to  our  more  detailed  Report. 
On  Wednesday,  the  general  committee  assembled, 
as  we  have  already  reported.  On  Thursday,  as  we 
have  stated,  the  sectional  meetings  commenced ; 
sad  in  the  evening  the  general  meeting  was  held 
for  the  delivery  of  the  president's  opening  address, 
and  the  reception  of  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert.  Fri- 
day morning  was  occupied  with  sectional  meetings ; 
and  in  the  evening  the  members  mustered  strong  at 
the  Victoria  Rooms,  to  hear  Prof.  Owen's  lecture 
on  the  "  Fossil  Remains  of  Britain. "  On  Satur- 
day, there  was  little  business  transacted  in  the 
sections ; — the  day  being  employed  by  the  geolog- 
ical section  in  a  scientific  excursion  round  the  Isle 
of  Wight ;  while  the  botanical  section  visited  the 
gardens  of  the  Dean  of  Winchester,  at  Bishop- 
stoke.  The  geological  section  was  accompanied  in 
its  sea-trip  by  numbers  of  the  other  members  and 
many  of  the  visitors ;  while  another  party  crossed 
the  island  in  carriages  to  look  out  for  them  by  Black 
Gang  Chine.  In  the  evening,  there  was  a  Con- 
versazione  at  the  Victoria  Rooms.  On  Monday, 
the  prince-consort  visited  most  of  the  sections ;  and 
expressed  bis  satisfaction  by  the  donation  of  100/. 
towards  the  objects  of  the  association.  There  was 
a  meeting  of  the  general  committee  at  the  town 
hall  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  Mr.  Lyeli's  lecture,  at 
the  Victoria  rooms,  in  the  evening,  on  "  The 
geology  of  Portions  of  the  United  States."  On 
Tuesday  morning,  there  were  sectional  meetings ; 
and  in  the  evening  a  general  meeting  to  witness 
the  experiments  with  Prof.  Schonbein's  explosive 
cotton — and  hear  Mr.  Grove  "  On  the  Decomposition 
of  Water  by  Heat."  On  Wednesday,  some  of  the 
sections  again  met ;  in  the  afternoon  the  general 
committee  assembled  to  sanction  the  grants  which 
had  passed  the  committee  of  recommendations  ;  and 
in  the  evening,  the  concluding  meeting  of  this  con- 
gress was  held — at  which  these  grants  were  re- 
ported. On  Thursday,  in  pursuance  of  an  arrange- 
ment made  with  the  proper  authorities,  the  foreign 
associates,  accompanied  by  many  of  the  members, 
proceeded  to  Gosport  and  Portsmouth  to  inspect 
the  features  of  interest  in  the  harbor  and  dock  and 
victualling-yards. 

General  Committee. 

MONDAY. 

The  president,  on  taking  the  chair,  announced 
that  Prince  Albert  had  visited  most  of  the  sections 
during  the  day  ;  and  would  have  gone  to  all  had  he 
not  been  called  away  to  meet  the  queen,  who  had 
come  over  to  Southampton  Water.  He  added  that 
he  had  seen  her  majesty,  and  that  she  had  express- 
ed a  deep  interest  in  the  success  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  J.  Taylor  announced  that  Prince  Albert  had 
contributed  100/.  to  the  funds  of  the  association, 
without  any  restrictions  as  to  its  application. 

Invitations  for  nextyear  were  received  from  Ox- 
ford, Norwich,  and  Swansea.  Invitations  for  an 
early  visit,  without  specifying  the  year,  were  pre- 
sented from  Belfast  and  Edinburgh. 


On  the  motion  of  the  Marauk  of  Northampton, 
seconded  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  next  meeting  of  the  association  should  be  held 
in  Oxford. 

The  following  officers  for  the  next  meeting  were 
then  appointed : — 

Sir  R.  H.  Inslis,  President.— Earl  of  Rouse, 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  The  Vice  Chancellor, — Estcourt, 
Esq.,  M.  P.,  Dr.  Daubeny,  Rev.  B.  Powell,  Vice- 
Presidents. — Rev.  B.  Hill,  Local  Treasurer. — Rev. 
R.  Walker,  R.  W.  Ackland,  Esq.,  Local  Secre- 
taries. 

The  day  of  meeting  was  fixed  for  Thursday,  the 
34th  of  June  ; — and  the  committee  then  adjourned 
to  Wednesday  at  three  o'clock. 

THURSDAY,  SEPT  10. 
Ssction  A. — Mathematical  and  Physical  Scibncs. 

The  first  paper  read  was  a  report,  "  On  Gauss's 
Magnetic  Constants,"  from  Prof.  Erman. 

"On  the  Bands  formed  by  the  Partial  Inter- 
ception of  the  Prismatic  Spectrum,"  by  Prof. 
Powell. 

"  On  the  Constitution  and  Forces  of  the  Mole- 
cules of  Matter,"  by  Dr.  Laming. — This  was  an 
elaborate  theory  of  the  molecular  constitution  of 
matter;  applied  in  forty-two  distinct  propositions 
to  the  explanation  of  gravitation,  temperature  and 
specific  heats  of  gases,  cohesion,  affinities,  latent 
heat,  volume,  disturbances  of  electrical  equilibri- 
um, and  other  electrical  phenomena,  with  electro- 
motion  and  electro-chemical  decomposition.  In 
this  theory,  matter  is  regarded  as  constituted  of 
atoms ;  each  of  which  consists  of  three  sorts  of 
spherical  atoms,  distinguished  as  basic,  calorific, 
and  electrical.  The  only  force  it  recognizes  is 
attraction.  The  basic  atoms  do  not  attract  one 
another,  neither  do  the  calorific  ;  but  the  electrical 
attract  each  other  with  a  force  reciprocally  as  the 
square  of  their  distances.  Each  electrical  atom 
attracts  calorific  atoms  around  it,  and  each  basic 
atom  attracts  calorific  in  unlimited  numbers  ;  whilst 
it  also  attracts  around  it  electrical  atoms,  in  some 
large  but  definite  number.  This  number  is  in  each 
case  unchangeable,  but  the  basic  atoms  differ  one 
from  another  in  attracting  around  them  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  electrical  atoms.  The  force  be- 
tween basic  and  electrical  atoms  is  much  greater 
than  that  between  the  electrical  atoms  mutually  ; 
hence,  one  of  these  is  termed  the  major,  the  other 
the  minor  electrical  force.  The  attraction  of  the 
basic  for  the  calorific  atoms  is  intermediate  between 
these.  The  attraction  of  the  electrical  for  the 
calorific  atoms  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  mutual 
forces.  The  immediate  consequence  of  these 
forces  is  to  cause  each  electrical  atom  to  be_  sur- 
rounded by  calorific  atoms,  and  each  basic  atom  to 
be  then  enveloped  with  these  electrical  atoms,  in 
greater  or  less  number  according  to  its  chemical 
nature,  but  in  each  case  definite.  One  of  these 
basic  atoms  so  surrounded  is  the  elementary  mole- 
cule of  matter,  or  the  simple  atom  of  the  chemist. 
Each  basic  atom  thus  surrounded  by  its  sphere  of 
electrical  atoms  constitutes  an  eledrosphere ;  but  a 
change  of  the  calorific  atmospheres  of  the  electrical 
atoms  of  this,  may  cause  a  change  of  their  arrange- 
ments about  the  central  basic  atoms,  so  that  some  of 
the  electrical  atoms  may  be  thrown  out  on  the  surface 
of  the  electrosphere  and  thus  become  complementary; 
and  it  is  upon  the  mutual  actions  and  relations  of 
these  complementary  atoms  that  all  electrical  and 
other  phenomena  involving  change  are  supposed  to 
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depend.  One  remarkable  consequence  of  this 
theory  is,  that  gravitation  depends  on  the  electrical 
atoms  alone  ;  and  that  hence  a  positively  electrified 
body  must  be  heavier,  and  a  negatively  electrified 
body  lighter,  than  the  same  body  with  its  electricity 
in  the  ordinary  undisturbed  state.  This  the  author 
proposes  to  prove  experimentally  to  the  section  by 
an  experiment  to  which  he  was  conducted  by  the 
theory,  as  soon  as  he  could  procure  a  cylinder  elec- 
trical machine  with  an  insulated  rubber. — The 
president  proposed  that  discussion  on  the  communi- 
cation should  be  suspended  until  Mr.  Laming  had 
exhibited  this  experiment. 

"  On  Magnetic  Causation,  and  Intrinsic  Forces," 
by  Mr.  G.  Towler. 

FRIDAY. 

Prof.  Challis  reported  provisionally  his  regret 
that  a  press  of  business  had  prevented  him  from, 
this  year,  presenting  the  report  on  the  advance  of 
Astronomy  which  he  had  been  requested  to  draw 
up  ;  and  expressed  strong  hopes  of  having  it  ready 
to  present  to  the  succeeding  meeting. — Dr.  Whe- 
well could  testify  that  his  friend  Prof.  Challis  had 
been,  this  year,  invaded  by  such  a  list  of  barbarous 
comets  as  to  render  the  completion  of  the  report 
impossible. 

"  Report  on  Recent  Researches  in  Hydrodynam- 
ics," by  G.  B.  Stokes. — This  report  was  divided 
into  the  following  heads: — 1.  General  theories 
connected  with  the  ordinary  equations  of  fluid 
motion.  2.  Theory  of  waves,  including  tides.  3. 
The  discharge  of  gases  through  small  orifices.  4. 
Theory  of  sound.  5.  Simultaneous  oscillations  of 
fluids  and  solids.  6.  Formation  of  the  equations 
of  motion,  when  the  pressure  is  not  supposed  equal 
in  all  directions.  The  first  head  referred  to  inves- 
tigations of  a  rather  abstract  nature.  Under  the 
second,  the  researches  of  Mr.  Green,  Prof.  K el- 
land  and  Mr.  Airy,  on  the  subject  of  waves,  were 
particularly  alluded  to,  and  the  accurate  agreement 
of  theory  with  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Scott  Rus- 
sell pointed  out.  The  important  investigations  of 
Mr.  Airy  on  the  theory  of  the  tides,  were  also 
mentioned.  Under  the  next  head  were  mentioned 
some  experiments  of  MM.  Barre*  de  Saint  Venant 
and  Wantzel,  by  which  an  empirical  formula  was 
obtained  for  the  velocity  of  discharge  of  air  through 
a  Bmall  orifice,  when  the  discharge  is  produced  by 
a  considerable  difference  of  pressure.  The  com- 
mon formula  does  not  apply  to  extreme  cases.  A 
memoir,  by  Mr.  Green,  on  the  reflexion  and  refrac- 
tion of  sound  was  then  alluded  to — a  memoir  which 
is  remarkable  from  its  bearing  on  the  physical 
theory  of  light.  The  investigations  mentioned  un- 
der the  fifth  head  related  principally  to  the  motion 
of  pendulums  in  resisting  media.  Mr.  Green  has 
solved  the  problem  in  the  case  of  an  oscillating 
ellipsoid.  The  last  head  contained  a  notice  of  the 
theories  of  MM.  Navier,  Poisson,  and  others  on 
the  irregularity  of  pressure  in  different  directions 
about  the  same  point.  This  theory  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  that  of'  the  internal  friction  of  fluids. 

Dr.  Whewell  thought  he  had  ample  reason  to 
congratulate  himself  and  the  section  on  the  success 
of  the  advice  which  he  had  given  when,  in  the 
year  1830,  his  friends  Mr.  Harcourt  and  the  Dean 
of  Ely,  had  consulted  regarding  the  proper  objects 
which  such  an  association  as  the  then  contemplated 
British  Association  should  propose  to  itself.  He 
had  then  advised  that  one  very  prominent  object 
should  be  the  preparation  of  reports  on  the  actual 
state  of  human  knowledge  in  the  several  depart- 


ments of  science — and  one  of  the  fruits  of  that 
advice  had  been  the  very  able  report  which  had 
just  been  presented  by  his  friend  Mr.  Stokes. 
When  he  contrasted  the  present  scientific  position 
of  British  philosophers  with  what  it  had  been  only 
sixteen  years  ago,  when  Britain  was  vastly  behind 
the  continental  philosophers,  not  only  in  scientific 
attainments,  but  even  in  the  knowledge  of  what 
had  been  achieved  by  others,  he  could  not  bnt  con- 
gratulate all  concerned  that  that  stigma  had  been 
so  completely  wiped  away.     Dr.   Whewell  then 
proceeded  to  comment  on  several  parts  of  the  re- 
port, and  pointed  out  the  importance  of  keeping 
distinctly  before  the  mind  the  essential  difference 
between  two  kinds  of  waves,  in  one  of  which  the 
motions  of  the  particles  of  the  fluid  were  the  same 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  in  the  other,  the  motions 
of  the  particles,  while  all  circular,  or  rather  ellipti- 
cal, diminished  rapidly  until  at  the  bottom  it  became 
nothing.    Of  this  latter  kind  a  familiar  illustration 
could  be  had  by  watching  the  waves  which  the 
wind  produced  as  it  swept  over  fields  of  standing 
corn  or  long  grass.    He  then  adverted  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  double  wave—an  example  of  which 
was  afforded  by  the  tides  at  Southampton ;  and 
which  had  been  investigated  by  Mr.  Scott  Russell 
in  the  Forth,  and  by  others  at  Ipswich.    He  then 
briefly  reviewed  the  theoretical  researches  ofWeber, 
Kelland,  and  Airy,  on  the  subject  of  waves ;  and 
concluded  by  saying,  that  as  waves  of  sound  were 
reflected  echoes,  so  he  conceived  they  must  suffer 
refraction,  though  the  observing  of  this  was  attend- 
ed with  experimental  difficulties ;    but  that  these 
waves  were  diffracted,  he  conceived  no  one  could 
doubt  who  would  attend  to  the  varying  sound  of  a 
cascade  as  you  approached  it  round  a  bending 
course,  it  being  at  first  hidden  from  sight  by  inter- 
posed rocks,  banks,  or  other  obstacles. — The  pres- 
ident agreed  with  Dr.  Whewell,  and  not  only  did 
he  conceive  that  sound  could  be  reflected,  refracted 
and  diffracted,  but  pointed  out  several  cases,  as  in 
some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  tuning  fork,  where 
something  closely  analogous,  at  all  events,  to  polar- 
ization must  take  place. 

44  Notice  of  a  New  Property  of  Light  exhibited 
in  the  Action  of  Chrysammate  of  rotash  upon 
Common  and  Polarized  Light,"  by  Sir  D.  Brews- 
ter. 

44  On  Elliptic  Polarization,"  by  Mr.  Dale. 

44  On  certain  Cases  of  Elliptic  Polarization  of 
Light  by  Reflection,"  by  Prof.  Powell. 

44  On  some  Results  of  the  Magnetic  Observations 
made  at  General  Sir  T.  M.  Brisbane's  Observatory, 
Makerstoun,"  by  J.  A.  Broun. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  44  On  the  Relations  of  the  Semi- 
Diurnal  Movements  of  the  Barometer  to  Land  and 
Sea-Breezes." 


Section  B.— Chbmwtby  akd  MnrnALOtrr. 

44  On  the  Presence  of  Atmospheric  Air  and  Un- 
combined  Chlorine  and  Carbonic  Acid  foond  in  the 
Water  of  some  of  the  wells  in  the  sobarbs  of 
Southampton,  and  their  Action  on  Lead,"  by  **• 
Osborn. — The  principal  object  of  this  paper  w*»  w 
caution  persons  residing  in  the  neighborhood  ot 
Southampton,  against  the  use  of  leaden  pip*  ^ 
conveying  water,  and  to  induce  them  to  »v0!l*f t 
use  of  lead  in  any  form  for  that  purpose  ™™°"j 
having  the  water  previously  examined  in  olyV]f 
ascertain  whether  it  possessed  the  property  of  **" 
ing  upon  the  metal  and  holding  it  in  solution.  **• 
author  brought  forward  several  instances  of  t*° 
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serioos  consequences  which  had  resulted  from  the 
use  of  water  impregnated  with  lead,  and  pointed 
oat  the  different  solvent  principles  found  in  the 
water  ;  one  of  which  was  uncombined  chlorine  dis- 
covered in  a  spring  in  the  New  Forest.  The  water 
possessed  the  property  of  bleaching  Brazil  paper, 
and  reddening  litmus  paper  by  evaporation.  The 
amount  of  uncombined  chlorine  was  estimated  as 
chloride  of  silver — by  deducting  the  amount  of  the 
latter  contained  in  20  ounces  of  water  from  that  of 
the  chlorine  contained  in  the  solid  contents,  the 
former  weighing  1*2  more  than  the  latter — thus 
indicating  0*296  of  uncombined  chlorine,  which  is 
capable  of  uniting  with  0*864  of  lead,  forming 
1*16  of  chloride  of  lead  in  the  imperial  pint.  The 
lead  held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
oxygen  of  atmospheric  air,  was  converted  into 
chromate  of  lead,  and  estimated  as  chloride  of  lead, 
which  indicated  0*25  or  0  2  of  the  oxide  in  twenty 
ounces  of  water.  The  solid  contents  in  an  im- 
perial pint  were  found  to  vary  from  one  grain  to 
three  grains,  and  to  be  composed  of  the  chlorides 
of  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium,  sulphate  of 
time,  silica,  and  vegetable  matter.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  preservative  property — which  the  salts  con- 
tained in  spring  water  are  said  to  possess,  by  form- 
ing an  insoluble  crust  in  the  interior  of  the  pipes, 
it  was  found  that  the  leaden  pipes  had  been  in  use 
for  some  years,  and  the  action  of  the  water  on  the 
lead  still  continued  with  as  much  energy  as  when 
they  were  first  laid  down,  thus  showing  the  pres- 
ence of  the  above  solvents,  and  that  they  met 
with  no  resistance  from  the  presence  of  the  saline 
matter. 

Dr.  Daubeny  made  some  remarks  pointing  out 
the  importance  of  the  inquiry  of  Mr.  Osborn,  and 
the  necessity  of  paying  attention  to  the  condition 
of  water  supplied  to  towns  through  leaden  pipes, 
or  received  in  leaden  cisterns. — Mr.  Pearsall  stated 
that  he  found  that  the  presence  of  lead  may  be 
constantly  removed  from  the  water  by  the  action 
of  carbon,  and  that  lead  may  be  always  separated 
by  well  agitating  the  water  in  contact  with  the  air, 
and  mixing  up  the  sedimentary  deposits. — The 
subject  excited  considerable  attention,  and  many 
gentlemen  joined  in  the  conversation — all  of  them 
adducing  additional  evidence  of  the  importance  of 
investigating  the  condition  of  water  supplied  to 
large  towns. 

**  On  tbe  use  of  stating,  with  the  results  of  Ana- 
lysis, the  nature  of  the  Methods  employed,"  by 
W.  We3t. — The  author  of  this  communication 
pointed  out  the  necessity  which  existed  for  know- 
ing, not  merely  the  results  to  which  chemists 
might  arrive,  but  the  processes  by  which  these  re- 
sults were  obtained.  It  was  shown  that  many  of 
the  discrepancies  found  to  exist '  in  analytical 
results  would  thus  be  satisfactorily  explained, 
aod  all  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  an  analysis 
removed. 

"  Report  on  the  Actmograph,"  by  R.  Hunt. — 
A  description  of  this  instrument,  which  is  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  registering  the  amount  of  chemi- 
cal influence  existing,  at  all  periods  of  the  day  or 
Tear,  in  the  solar  rays,  was  given.  Many  very 
important  results  had  been  obtained,  which  it  was 
thought  would  go  to  show  that  many  of  the  abnor- 
mal conditions  of  flowers — as  for  instance  roses, 
which  had  exhibited  the  formation  of  leaf-buds  in 
the  centre  of  the  flower — were  due  to  the  action, 
or  inaction,  of  those  rays  which  have  received  the 
name  of  the  actinic.  It  was  found  difficult  to  use 
instrument  in  London — it  was  therefore  pro- 


posed to  transfer  it  to  the  Observatory  of  the 
ciation  at  Kew. 

41  Notices  of  the  progress  of  Experiments  on  the 
Influence  of  Light  on*  the  Growth  of  Plants,"  by 
R.  Hunt. — The  experiments  described  in  former 
communications  to  the  association  had  all  been 
confirmed  by  the  resultB  obtained  during  the  past 
year.  It  had  been  found  that  seeds  would  not 
germinate  if  all  the  chemical  rays  were  prevented 
from  acting  on  them — and  that  the  influence  of  the 
actinic  or  chemical  rays  was  such  that  seeds 
germinated  at  a  depth  below  the  soil,  under  the 
influence  of  concentrated  actinic  force,  acting  on 
tho  Burfaco,  at  which  they  would  not  have  germi- 
nated under  the  natural  conditions.  The  leaves 
being  developed,  the  action  of  the  luminous  rays 
then  became  necessary  to  effect  the  decomposition 
of  carbonic  acid  and  the  deposition  of  woody  fibre 
within  the  plant.  Under  the  joint  influence  of 
light  and  actinism  the  plant  arrived  at  maturity, 
and  then  the  calorific,  or  heat-producing,  rays 
were  brought  more  fully  into  action  to  produce 
the  ripening  of  fruit  and  the  development  of 
seed. 

The  paper  gave  rise  to  a  long  discussion,  in 
which  Dr.  Daubeny,  Professor  drove,  Mr.  Pri- 
deaux,  of  Plymouth,  and  several  other  gentlemen 
joined.  It  was  shown  that  the  inquiry  was  of  the 
utmost  importance — and  that  many  of  the  results 
obtained  were  of  considerable  practical  value.  The 
conditions  of  the  solar  rays  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  also  in  different  parts  of  the  globe, 
were  discussed — as  well  as  the  provisions  regu- 
lating the  distribution  of  plants  under  these  influ- 
ences shown.  Some  remarks  of  a  more  strictly 
philosophical  nature,  respecting  the  peculiar  action 
of  the  rays  as  to  their  directive  tendency,  then  fol- 
lowed. 

FRIDAY. 

Professor  Daubeny  communicated  a  paper  "  On 
the  Rationale  of  certain  Practices  employed  in 
Agriculture,"  specifying  amongst  the  rest  the  use 
of  quicklime  and  of  gypsum  as  fertilizers  to  the 
land.  The  former  of  these  substances  he  supposes 
to  act  in  part,  by  rendering  those  inorganic  sub 
stances  which  are  present  in  the  soil  more  soluble 
or — in  accordance  with  the  views  laid  down  by  the 
author  in  a  memoir  which  he  has  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  last  year — by  con- 
verting the  dormant  constituents  of  the  soil  into 
active  ones  or  into  a  state  in  which  they  become 
immediately  available.  He  appealed  to  the  au- 
thority of  Professor  Fuchs,  confirmed  by  that  of 
Mr.  Prideaux,  of  Plymouth,  as  showing  that  the 
alkali  may  be  extracted  from  granite  readily  by 
water,  after  the  rock  in  a  pounded  form  has  been 
heated,  together  with  quicklime ;  and  he  stated 
that  a  soil  exhausted  by  long-continued  cropping 
was  found  by  himself  to  yield  to  water  twice  as 
much  alkali,  after  having  been  mixed  with  quick- 
lime, as  it  had  done  before.  Hence  the  frequent 
application  of  lime  tends  to  produce  exhaustion  in 
the  land ; — not  only  because  it  supplies  in  itself  no 
fresh  alkali,  but  likewise  because,  by  rendering 
that  which  the  soil  contains  more  soluble,  it  causes 
it  to  be  washed  away  more  readily  by  atmospheric 
water.  Ploughing,  and  other  mechanical  methods 
of  pulverizing  the  soil,  appear  to  act  in  the  same 
way ;  and,  so,  also,  may  we  suppose  to  do  the 
sprinkling  of  the  soil  with  Bulpnuric  acid,  as  is 
practised  in  some  parts  of  the  continent.  The 
author  then  alluded  to  the  various  modes  of  ex- 
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plaining  the  advantage  attributed  to  gypsum,  which 
certain  leading  agricultural  chemists  had  proposed : 
one  ascribing  its  virtues  to  the  direct  influence  of 
the  salt ;  another  to  the  indirect  pood  resulting 
from  it,  owing  to  its  property  of  fixing  ammonia  ; 
a  third,  regarding  its  acid  constituent  as  of  the 
principal  utility,  and  a  fourth,  its  base.  Dr. 
baubeny  gave  reasons  for  rejecting  the  third  and 
fourth  of  these  hypotheses ;  but  considered  that 
the  use  of  gypsum  may  be  in  part  attributable  to 
the  first,  and  in  part  to  the  second,  of  the  causes 
pointed  out.    He  supposes  that  this  substance  is 

fenerally  useful  to  all  plants,  from  its  property  of 
xing  ammonia  ;  and  also  especially  serviceable  to 
certain  species,  by  supplying  them  with  a  salt 
which  they  require  for  tneir  development.  He  was 
principally  anxious,  however,  to  bring  forward  this 
subject,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  chemists  to  insti- 
tute such  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
the  question  at  rest. 

A  long  discussion  followed ; — several  agricul- 
tural gentlemen  remarking  on  the  effects  of  carbon- 
ate of  lime  on  wheat  crops,  and  on  the  resulting 
weakness  of  the  straw,  owing  to  a  deficiency  of 
the  silicate  of  potash  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  the  supporting  epidermis  of  the  grass.  Some 
specimens  of  the  disease  in  turnips,  commonly 
called  fingers-and-toes,  were  exhibited  ;  and  it  was 
stated  that  the  superphosphate  of  lime  was  a 
remedy  for  that  disease. — The  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
however,  remarked  that  the  cause  assigned  for  this 
disease  was  not  that  to  which  he  believed  it  must 
be  attributed.  The  flow  of  the  sap  was  checked 
by  the  action  of  an  insect,  and  then  an  abnormal 
condition  developed.  This  year,  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  this  and  similar  diseases  were  very 
prevalent ;  and  the  reverend  prelate  was  disposed 
to  regard  the  existence  so  abundantly  of  thiB  in- 
sect as  in  some  way  connected  with  the  electrical 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  during  the  exceedingly 
hot  weather  which  has  prevailed — producing  with 
extreme  rapidity  the  decomposition  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matter. — Dr.  Faraday  made  a  few  re- 
marks on  our  general  ignorance  of  the  chemistry 
of  vegetable  life,  and  on  the  importance  of  such 
meetings  as  the  present,  where  the  chemist  and  the 
agriculturist  might  meet  and  compare  results. 
Since  the  days  of  Davy  the  science  of  agriculture 
has  considerably  advanced  ;  but  all  that  he  heard 
convinced  him  of  the  fact,  that  we  were  only  stand- 
ing on  the  very  threshold  of  an  inquiry  which 
would  eventually,  now  that  attention  was  so  gener- 
ally turned  to  the  subject,  advance  our  knowledge 
in  an  extraordinary  degree. 

44  On  the  Decomposition  of  Water  into  its  con- 
stituents Gases  by  Heat,"  by  W.  R.  Grove. — 
Professor  Grove,  in  the  first  place,  called  attention 
to  the  fact,  proved  by  Cavendish  and  the  French 
philosophers,  that  oxygen  and  hydrogen  being 
exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  or  the  electric 
spark — immediately  combined  to  form  water.  He 
then  announced  his  discovery  that  all  the  processes 
by  which  water  may  be  formed  are  capable  of  de- 
composing water. 

"  On  the  Fairy-rings  of  Pastures,"  by  Professor 
J.  T.  Wray. — A  description  of  these  patches,  with 
which  most  persons  are  familiar,  was  given  ;  and 
it  was  stated  that  the  grass  of  which  such  rings 
are  formed,  is  always  the  first  to  vegetate  in  the 
spring,  and  keeps  the  lead  of  the  ordinary  grass  of 
the  pastures  till  the  period  of  cutting.  If  the  grass 
of  these  fairy-rings  be  examined  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer,  it  will  be  found  to  conceal  a  number 


of  agarics,  or  "  toad  stools,"  of  various  sixes. 
They  are  found  situated  either  entirely  on  the  out- 
side of  the  ring,  or  on  the  outer  border  of  the  grass 
which  composes  it.  Decandolle's  theory,  that 
these  rings  increased  by  the  excretions  of  these 
fungi  being  favorable  for  the  growth  of  grass,  but 
injurious  to  their  own  subsequent  development  on 
the  same  spot ; — was  remarked  on,  and  shown  to 
be  insufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena. 

The  author's  view  of  the  formation  of  these 
rings,  is  as  follows : — A  fungus  is  developed  on  a 
single  spot  of  ground — sheds  its  seed,  and  dies  :— 
on  the  spot  where  it  grew  it  leaves  a  valuable 
manuring  of  phosphoric  acid  and  alkalies— some 
magnesia  and  a  little  sulphate  of  lime.  Another 
fungus  might  undoubtedly  grow  on  the  same  spot 
again  ;  but  upon  the  death  of  the  first,  the  ground 
becomes  occupied  by  a  vigorous  crop  of  grass 
rising  like  a  phoenix  on  the  ashes  of  its  predecessor. 
It  would  thus  appear  that  the  increase  of  these 
fairy-rings  is  due  to  the  large  quantity  of  phos- 
phated  alkali,  magnesia,  &c,  secreted  by  these 
fungi ;  and,  whilst  they  are  extending  themselves 
in  search  of  the  additional  food  which  they  require, 
they  leave,  on  decaying,  a  most  abundant  crop  of 
nutriment  for  the  grass. 

"  On  the  Expansion  of  Salts,"  by  Dr.  L.  Play- 
fair  and  Mr.  Joule. 

"  Notices  of  Experiments  in  Thenno-Efec- 
tricity,"  by  Dr.  J.  Reade. 

THURSDAY. 

Suction  C. — GsoLoev. 

44  On  the  Artesian  Well  on  the  Southampton 
Common," #  by  R.  Keele,  Esq. — The  town  of 
Southampton  has  hitherto  depended  for  a  supply 
of  fresh  water  to  private  wells,  which  are  attached 
to  almost  every  house.    They  are  sunk  through  a 
bed  of  gravel,  and  vary  in  depth  from  10  to  20  or 
25  feet — at  which  depth    the    London   clay  is 
reached.     An  uncertain  quantity  has  also  been  ob- 
tained from  the  public  water-works,  supplied  by 
land-springs.     These  sources  being  insufficient  for 
a  growing  town,  with  30,000  inhabitants,  other 
modes  of  supply  have  long  been   contemplated. 
The  river  Test  was  considered  too  distant ;  and 
the  commissioners  could  not  accede  to  the  terms 
proposed  by  the  proprietor  of  the  most  convenient 
part  of  the  river  Itchen.    In  November,  1835,  Mr. 
Clarke,  of  London,  made  an  experimental  boring 
on  the  Southampton  Common,  through  80  feet  of 
alluvial  strata,  300  feet  of  London  clay,  and  about 
100  feet  of  plastic  clay  ;  and  afterwards  the  boring 
was  extended  50  feet  into  the  chalk.    The  supply 
was  ample  ;  and  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained 
for  providing  the  means  necessary  to  construct  a 
well  which  should  supply  40,000  cubic  feet  of 
water  daily.    Mr.  Clarke  estimated  the  expense  at 
7,000/.    In  1837,  a  contract  was  made  with  Mr. 
Collyer,  who  proposed  to  sink  an  iron  cylinder, 
having  a  diameter  of  13  feet,  to  the  depth  of  160 
feet,  and  from  that  point  to  bore  to  the  further 
depth  of  400  feet,  commencing  with  a  bore  of  30 
inches,  and  gradually  diminishing  to  one  of  SO. 
The  estimate  amounted  to  9,980/.    The  cylinder 
was  found  inefficient ;  and  a  brick  shaft,  of  14  feet 
diameter,  was  continued  to  the  intended  depth  of 
160  feet.    Two  pumps  were  employed  to  raise  the 
water,  which  amounted  to  4,000  cubic  feet  per 
diem.    Here,  instead  of  commencing  the  boring, 
the  brick  shaft  was  carried  on,  by  advice  of  the 
consulting  engineer.    At  the  depth  of  164  feet,  the 
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of  the  shaft  was  reduced  to  11  feet  6 
inches.  At  this  period,  the  candles  could  scarcely 
be  kept  lighted ;  and  an  air-tube  of  zincs  with  a 
pair  of  bellows  worked  by  the  steam-engine,  was 
attached,  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation.  Masses 
of  limestone,  &vq  or  six  tons  in  weight,  had  fre- 
quently to  be  raised.  There  was  a  considerable 
escape  of  gas  from  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
well,  which,  together  with  the  vapor  that  filled  the 
shaft  and  the  impure  air  caused  by  so  many  men  at 
work,  occasioned  some  alarm.  At  the  depth  of 
914  feet,  the  shaft  was  reduced  to  10  feet  in 
diameter ;  and  at  the  depth  of  270  feet,  to  8  feet 
6  inches.  The  work  was  then  suspended  till  more 
powerful  pumps  could  be  obtained.  On  emptying 
the  shaft,  and  deepening  it  23  feet,  the  influx  of 
water  became  so  great  that  iron  cylinders,  7  feet  in 
diameter,  were  again  resorted  to,  instead  of  brick- 
work. At  322*  feet  the  brick  shaft  was  resumed  ; 
— the  quantity  of  water  raised  by  the  engine 
amounted  to  30,240  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours. 
At  380  feet  from  the  top  of  the  well,  the  plastic 
clay  was  reached,  and  the  brick  shaft  continued 
through  it  to  the  chalk.  Little  or  no  sand  or  water 
was  found  in  the  plastic  clay.  The  work  was 
continued,  day  and  night,  till  December  4,  1841, 
when  the  shaft  was  520  feet  deep ; — about  three 
gallons  of  water  flowed  into  it  per  minute,  its 
temperature  at  the  bottom  ranging  from  61°  to  62? 
Fah.  The  atmosphere  of  the  well  at  50  feet  was 
54° ;  at  160  feet,  60°;  at  543  feet,  65°.  The 
temperature  of  water  at  the  surface  was  44°.  In 
March,  1842,  the  shaft  measured  562  feet ;  and  the 
pumping  having  been  suspended  for  a  week,  the 
water  rose  400  feet,  amounting  in  quantity  to 
21,578  cubic  feet.  This  supply  being  insufficient, 
the  contractors  commenced  boring  with  a  74  inch 
auger,  attached  to  a  rod,  conducted  to  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft  by  an  iron  tube,  fixed  in  the  centre  of 
the  well.  The  total  depth  of  the  shaft  and  boring 
amounts  to  1,260  feet ;  and  at  the  time  the  boring 
was  suspended  the  water  rose  to  within  40  feet  of 
the  surface.  In  1845,  during  upwards  of  four 
months*  daily  pumping,  the  delivery  of  water  was 
at  the  rate  of  upwards  of  1 ,500,000  gallons  per 
month ;  and  afterwards,  in  eight  days,  the  quantity 
raised  exceeded  725,000  gallons.  When  the 
pumping  was  discontinued  in  November,  1845, 
the  water  rose,  as  before,  to  within  40  feet  of  the 
surface. 

Mr.  Phillips,  being  called  upon  to  speak  of  the 
fossils  obtained  in  the  sinking,  stated  that  he  recog- 
nized the  limestone  of  Bognor  wiih  its  pectonculi, 
the  ▼enericardie  and  turritellee  of  Brachlestan,  and 
the  fusi,  &c,  of  Barton.  There  was  also  a  fine 
nautilus,  and  a  number  of  fusiform  septaria.  The 
series  of  strata  seen  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  were  well 
shown  in  their  proper  order  in  this  shaft.— Mr.  Hop- 
kiris,  in  reply  to  questions  as  to  the  advantage  of 
continuing  the  operations,  and  the  probable  supply, 
stated  that  the  example  of  the  artesian  well  at  Gre- 
nelle  was  calculated  to  give  confidence  in  similar 
undertakings  where  a  general  analogy  existed.  The 
comparison,  however,  between  Paris  and  Southamp- 
ton was  not  complete.  Paris  was  in  the  very  centre 
of  a  tertiary  basin,  and  probably  over  the  deepest 
part ;  the  water  flowed  to  it  in  all  directions ;  the 
inclination  of  the  beds,  too,  was  gentle  ;  and  there 
were  no  dislocations.  Here,  however,  the -chalk  of 
North  Hampshire  inclined  gradually  towards  the 
sea,  and,  passing  under  it,  rose  again,  with  a  much 
greater  inclination,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  There  was 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  Southampton  was  sit- 


uated over  the  lowest  part  of  this  basin ;  and  since, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  there  was  an  enormous  dislo- 
cation, there  mipht  be  other  dislocations  or  fissures 
in  the  intermediate  space,  which  might  afford  an 
outlet  for  the  water  below.  The  height  to  which 
water  would  rise  in  an  artesian  well  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  construction  of  other  wells  in  its 
neighborhood.  The  first  artesian  well  at  Cam- 
bridge rose  15  feet  above  the  surface,  but  other 
wells  had  reduced  its  height  to  four  feet  below  the 
surface.  The  borings  in  these  instances  "were  only 
four  or  five  inches  in  diameter ;  but  the  supply  was 
large,  and  independent  of  the  existence  of  any  large 
caverns  or  fissures.  The  water  came  from  the  iron- 
sands  below  the  gault  clay — it  had  a  slightly  fer- 
ruginous taste,  but  was  quite  good.  No  water  was 
obtained  in  the  chalk — nor  could  an  artesian  well 
be  expected  in  that  formation,  which  is  too  perme- 
able to  hold  water.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Hopkins 
said  that  he  should  himself  recommend  the  contin- 
uation of  the  boring,  as  the  trial  was  not  complete 
till  the  beds  below  the  chalk  were  reached. — Mr. 
Greenough  remarked  on  the  extent  of  the  disloca- 
tion which  extends  through  the  centre  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  He  believed  geologists  had  done  more 
good  by  discouraging  hopeless  speculations  than  by 
encouraging  useful  experiments;  and  they  would 
not  give  a  positive  recommendation,  except  from 
experience.  He  alluded  to  the  artesian  wells  of 
Lincolnshire,  in  a  district  before  scarcely  habitable, 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  fresh  water,  and  the 
thickness  of  clay  impervious  to  water.  Porous 
beds,  resting  upon  others  which  were  not  porous, 
could  alone  afford  a  supply  of  water. 

"  On  the  Origin  of  the  Coal  of  Silesia,"  by  Prof. 
Goeppert,  of  Breslau. — This  paper  was  an  abstract 
of  an  essay  which  received  the  prize  offered  by  the 
Society  of  Sciences  of  Holland,  at  Haerlem,  in 
1844.  Prof.  Goeppert  remarks,  that  hitherto  few 
well-preserved  plants  had  been  obtained  from  the 
coal  itself,  but  its  composition  had  been  inferred 
from  the  plants  which  lie  in  the  associated  shales. 
In  the  coal-fields  of  Upper  and  Lower  Silesia, 
which  yield  four  millions  of  tons  a  year,  he  had 
met  with  extensive  layers,  in  which  the  plants 
were  so  well  preserved,  that  he  could  distinguish 
coal  formed  from  Sigillarie  from  that  formed  by 
araucarie  or  lepidodendra.  In  most  instances  the 
bark  alone  was  preserved — the  specimens  being 
flattened;  but  the  araucarie,  being  much  harder 
than  the  rest,  often  retained  their  woody  tissue  and 
medullary  rays.  The  species,  eighty  in  number, 
were  found  to  be  differently  grouped  in  the  various 
coal  strata,  and  also  under  different  conditions ;  and 
this,  with  the  delicate  preservation  of  the  ferns,  the 
multitude  of  upright  stems,  of  which  200  have  al- 
ready been  observed,  and  the  uniform  thickness  of 
the  strata  over  a  space  of  many  miles,  are  consid- 
ered by  the  author  a  proof  of  tranquil  deposition  on 
the  present  localities.  The  Silesian  coal  Btrata  are 
from  30  to  60  feet  thick ;  a  larger  portion  of  which 
M.  Goeppert  supposes  to  have  accumulated  after 
the  manner  of  feat — during  the  lapse  of  time.  He 
has  ascertained  that,  by  keeping  vegetables  in  boil- 
ing water  for  three  months  or  a  year,  they  are  con- 
verted into  brown  coal,  (lignite,)  and,  bv  the  addi- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron,  a  salt 
which  occurs  commonly  in  coal,  acquire,  at  last,  a 
totally  black,  coal-like  condition. — Sir  R.  I.  Mur- 
chison  expressed  his  readiness  to  receive  this  ex- 
planation for  the  origin  of  many  extensive  coal 
strata.  There  were  other  large  coal-fields  to  which 
the  explanation  would  not  apply  at  all— the  mate* 
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rials  having  certainly  been  drifted  to  a  distance  by 
currents  of  water. — Mr.  J.  Phillips  remarked,  that 
although  even  fragments  of  coal-plants  were  un- 
common in  the  coal  of  England,  yet,  with  the  aid 
of  the  microscope,  coniferous  tissue  mijrht  be  de- 
tected in  much  of  the  fibrous  coal,  which  differed 
only  in  being  less  bituminous  than  the  rest.  In  the 
ashes  of  coal,  siliceous  casts  of  vegetable  tissue 
were  always  to  be  found ;  and  Mr.  Bowerbank  had 
detected  traces  of  structure  on  the  fractured  sur- 
faces of  ordinary  solid  coal. 

"  On  the  Northwich  Salt-Field,"  by  G.  W.  Or- 
merod. — The  rock-salt  of  Northwich  ib  part  of  the 
new  red  sandstone  series :  it  forms  two  strata,  the 
Uppermost  of  which  is  75  feet  thick,  and  the  lower 
105  feet ;  they  are  separated  by  30  feet  of  stone, 
containing  veins  of  salt.  Throughout  the  district, 
the  brine  is  reached  at  the  same  level — about  87 
feet — below  the  River  Weaver ;  and  varies  uni- 
formly in  all  the  shafts  when  any  change  takes 
place. 

FRIDAY. 

i 

"On  the  Arrangement  and  Nomenclature  of 
some  of  the  Subcretaceous  Strata,"  by  Dr.  Fit- 
ton. 

Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  presented,  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  Mantel!,  a  Geological  Map  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  the  preliminary  pages  of  a  work  de- 
voted to  the  description  of  the  island. 

"  On  the  Occurrence  of  Cypris  in  a  part  of  the 
Tertiary  Fresh-water  Strata  of  the  Isle  of  Wight," 
by  J.  rrestwich,  jun. 

"On  Certain  Deviations  of  the  Plumb-line  from 
its  Mean  Direction,  as  observed  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Shanklin  Down,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  during 
the  progress  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,"  by  Mr.  W. 
Hopkins. 

THURSDAY. 
Sbotiok  d.— Zoology  and  Botany. 

Mr.  J.  Hogg  commenced  the  business  by  reading 
some  additions  to  his  "  Synopsis  of  the  Classifica- 
tion of  the  Genera  of  British  Birds." 

Dr.  Lankester  read  over  a  list  of  the  names  of 
periodical  birds,  and  the  dates  of  their  appearance 
and  disappearance,  at  Llanrwst,  in  North  Wales, 
by  John  Black  wall,  Esq. 

The  president  observed  that  weather  frequently 
determined  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of 
birds.  Wild  geese,  on  a  fine  day,  would  fly  off*; 
hot,  on-  meeting  stormy  or  cold  weather,  would  re- 
turn. Many  birds  fed  on  insects  which  did  not  ap- 
Sear  till  certain  plants  appeared  ;  and  thus  one  was 
ependent  on  the  other.  The  constancy  of  the  ap- 
pearance, or  hatching  of,  some  birds  depended  on 
the  constancy  of  their  food. — Mr.  Peach  related 
several  instances  of  the  appearance  of  birds  at 
Cornwall,  at  unusual  periods,  apparently  deter- 
mined by  the  existence  of  food. — Mr.  H.  E.  Strick- 
land remarked  that  the  unusual  mildness  of  the  last 
winter  had  caused  a  scarcity  of  the  field-fare,  the 
redwing,  &c. ; — and,  in  consequence,  the  haws, 
which  were  usually  stripped  from  the  hedges,  were 
to  be  seen  on  the  bushes  in  the  spring  at  the  same 
time  with  the  flowers. 

Mr.  Wollaston  read  a  notice  from  Mr.  William 
*King,  of  some  new  species  of  animals,  found  on 
the  coast  of  Northumberland. 

The  president  exhibited  a  specimen  of  a  beetle, 
(Maps  mortisaga,)  which  had  been  found  imbedded 
in  some  artificial  concrete,  where  it  must  have 
been,  at  least!  sixteen  years ;  and  yet,  when  the 


animal  was  brought  to  him,  it  was  alive,  and  bred 
for  six  weeks  after.  Mr.  Spence  said  that  the  or- 
dinary duration  of  the  life  of  the  Maps  mortisaga 
was  two  or  three  years ;  and  that  it  should  exist  so 
long  was  very  remarkable ;  and  he-thought  the  cir- 
cumstance deserved  to  be  fully  inquired  into. — Mr. 
Darwin  stated  that  the  Naps  mortisaga  was  very 
tenacious  of  life.  He  once  left  one,  in  a  covered 
vessel,  without  food  for  a  year,  without  its  being 
killed.  He  had  also  dropped  upon  one  hydrocyanic 
acid,  but  it  walked  off"  quite  unaffected  by  the  poi- 
son.— Mr.  Patterson  stated  that  the  larva?  did  not 
possess  such  tenacity  of  life,  as  some  he  had  kept 
had  speedily  died. 

Prof.  Owen  read  a  paper,  "  On  the  Homologies 
of  the  Bones  collectively  called  *  temporal'  in  Hu- 
man Anatomy.*' 

FRIDAY. 

44  On  the  application  of  the  method,  discovered 
by  the  late  Dr.  Thibert,  of  modelling  and  coloring 
after  nature  all  kinds  of  fishes,"  by  Dr.  Knox. — 
These  models  were  shown.  They  consisted  of  the 
vendace,  the  mackerel,  the  red  spotted  trout  of 
England,  and  the  Lochmaben  trout.  This  method 
of  modelling  will  ultimately  be  preferred  to  all 
others ;  even  that  in  wax. 

Mr.  R.  Ball  thought  this  process  superior  to 
those  in  use. — Sir  JT  Richardson  advised,  that  if 
the  process  was  employed,  the  skin  also  should  be 
preserved.  He  wished  to  know  of  Dr.  Knox  the 
method  of  Dr.  Thibert. — Dr.  Knox  replied  that  he 
was  not  at  liberty  to  state  more  than  that  h  was  a 
plaster  cast  painted. 

Mr.  Gould  exhibited  several  new  species  of  hum- 
ming-birds from  the  Andes. 

Mr.  W.  Hogan  read  a  paper  "  On  Potatoes 
raised  from  Seed,  as  a  means  or  preventing  the  ex- 
tension of  the  prevailing  disease." — He  first  read 
extracts  from  German  publications,  giving  the  re- 
sult of  the  trial  of  growing  potatoes  from  the  seed 
of  the  plant,  which  had  been  found  to  be  successful 
as  far  as  the  production  of  tubers,  and  also  the  pre- 
venting the  prevailing  disease.  Mr.  Hogan  had 
also  tried  the  same  process  with  success.  The 
proceeding  consisted  in  growing  the  seeds  first  in  a 
hot-bed,  and  then  transplanting.  He  considered 
this  to  be  a  successful  way,  because  the  most 
natural. 

Mr.  M.  Stirling  stated  that  he  had,  some  time 
since,  recommended  to  the  government  of  Sweden 
the  plan  of  procuring  potato-seed,  and  deriving 
thence  the  crops.  He  had  advised  giving  prises 
for  the  best  seedling  potatoes,  and  he  also  recom- 
mended hybridizing  the  potato  as  a  means  of  im- 
provement.— Mr.  W.  Ogilby  thought  growing 
potatoes  from  the  seeds  might  prevent  the  scurf 
and  dry  rot,  but  not  the  present  wet  rot  of  the  po- 
tato. He  quoted  several  instances  in  which  seed- 
ling crops  had  been  destroyed.  He  had  been  most 
successful  in  growing  potatoes  from  a  little  tuber 
which  sprung  from  the  "  eyes"  of  the  old  ones 
going  to  decay. — Dr.  Crook  attributed  the  at- 
tack in  the  year  1845  to  "  cold."  The  cold  burst 
the  vessels  ;  and  then  came  the  disease.  Heat  pro- 
duces the  same  effects  as  cold  ;  it  bursts  the  tissues 
of  the  vessels,  and  the  consequence  is  disease. — 
Dr.  Daubenydid  not  think  that  atmospheric  changes 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  disease  at  all.  He 
thought  that  the  most  satisfactory  theory  was  that 
which  referred  the  disease  to  fungi.  He  had  un- 
derstood that  there  was  no  potato  disease  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  copper  furnaces  in  Swansea.—' 
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Dr.  Buekland  had  lately  visited  Prof.  Payen,  who 
advocated  the  doctrine  that  the  disease  arose  from 
fungi ;  and  he  (Dr.  Buekland)  believed  so  too. 
There  was,  in  fact,  a  fungiferous  miasm  existing, 
which,  like  cholera,  attacked  not  all,  but  those  who 
were  predisposed.  It  was  the  weak  and  intemper- 
ate that  were  attacked  with  cholera ;  it  was  the  de- 
bilitated potato  that  had  the  disease.  Extreme  con- 
ditions of  temperature  debilitated  the  potato,  and 
then  it  became  diseased.  The  potatoes  were  sud- 
denly attacked.  He  knew  a  case  in  which  a  whole 
field  became  diseased  in  three  days.  He  believed 
the  only  remedy  was  mowing  down  the  haulm  of 
the  potato  the  moment  it  was  attacked. — Prof. 
L.  Play  fair  was  certain  of  one  thing — and  that  was 
that  the  disease  was  not  due  to  fungi*  The  nature 
of  it  was  evident,  as  it  could  be  produced  artifi- 
cially. If  you  scraped  a  potato  and  placed  it  in  the 
open  air  it  became  diseased  ; — and,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours,  the  fungi  would  appear  on  it. — Mr.  E. 
Solly  believed  that  the  disease  depended  on  chemi- 
cal changes,  not  on  the  attack  of  a  fungus. — Mr. 
Bush  had  examined  the  diseased  potatoes  under  the 
microscope,  and  in  its  early  stages  had  always 
failed  to  discover  the  slightest  indication  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  fungus.  As  the  disease  advances,  first 
one  fungus  appears,  and  then  another — and  at  last 
animal  fife.  This  was  the  progress  of  all  vegeta- 
tive decay.  The  disease  always  commences  on  the 
outside  of  the  potato,  and  proceeds  to  the  centre. 
He  had  also  found  the  disease  constantly  attend- 
ed with  the  development  of  crystals  of  oxalate  of 
lime. — Prof.  Balfour  stated  that  some  fungi  attacked 
living  and  healthy  structures — others  only  diseased 
ones.  The  fungus  of  the  potato  was  a  botrytis ; 
which  he  believed  attacked  healthy  structures. — 
Mr.  A.  Strickland  said,  in  reference  to  Dr.  Buck- 
land's  recommendation  to  mow  down  the  potatoes, 
that,  when  his  neighbors  mowed  down  their  pota- 
toes he  dug  his  up.  They  had  lost  nearly  all 
theirs,  whilst  he  had  saved  nearly  all  his. — Dr. 
Lankester  observed  on  the  want  of  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  theories  of  either  cause  or  remedies  that 
had  been  brought  forward.  Cold  and  heat  had  been 
assigned  as  causes,  by  destroying  the  tissues  of  the 
potato  ;  hut  no  destroyed  tissues  had  been  shown  to 
exist.  Debility  had  also  been  supposed  to  exist ; 
but  no  proof  was  given  of  the  existence  of  debility ; 
— and  the  Dean  of  Westminster  himself  had  admit- 
ted that  he  had  seen  the  healthiest  potatoes  de- 
stroyed in  three  days.  Positive  observation  was 
evidently  opposed  to  the  fungus  theory.  As  to  the 
remedies  recommended,  seedlings  had  been  known 
to  be  attacked  in  more  cases  than  they  had  escaped  ; 
and,  therefore,  sowing  the  seeds  could  not  be  re- 
commended. Mowing  down  the  stalks  had  not  been 
more  successful  than  letting  them  alone  ; — and  it 
ought  now  to  be  known,  that  this  meeting  had  done 
nothing  more  valuable  than  to  show  the  insufficiency 
of  all  theories  and  remedies  hitherto  advanced. 

THURSDAY. 

Dr.  Fowler  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Relations 
of  Sensation  to  the  higher  Mental  Process." — The 
author  observed  that  man,  when  viewed  as  a  whole, 
should  be  considered  as  consisting  of  a  body  consti- 
.  tuting  the  instrument  of  the  mind,  as  the  telescope 
is  of  the  eye, adjustable  but  not  adjusted;  that  its  in- 
dications are  perceived  through  the  medium  of  the 
muscular  sense,  as  the  images  reflected  or  refracted 
are  the  signs  of  external  objects  to  the  eye.  Ani- 
mals have  adjustments  ready  made :  man  has  to 
learn  his.    To  see,  to  hear,  and  to  touch,  as  an  art- 


ist, or  even  in  the  common  usages  of  Hfe,  a  man 
just  couched  is  as  an  infant ;  till  he  can  adjust  he 
sees,  as  we  do  with  an  unadjusted  telescope,  mere- 
ly a  vague  sight.  This  gives  rise  to  search.  To 
see  with  intelligence  we  must  look,  that  is,  exert  the 
combined  adjustments ;  this  constitutes  an  apprecia- 
ble distinction  between  sensation  and  perception. 
The  unadjusted  impressions  pass  the  mind  as  vague 
trains  of  thought,  linked  and  associated  sequences, 
the  machinery  of  reveries  and  dreams.  That 
searching  to  obtain  well-defined  perceptions  is  ef- 
fected by  adjustments,  attention  to  our  own  working 
observation  will  afford  abundant  proof;  but  a 
more  protracted  attention  is  necessary  to  prove,  and 
to  convince  a  man,  that  his  memory  and  powers  of 
conception  equally  depend  on  the  mind's  perception 
of  a  reiteration  of  the  adjustments  of  sensation.  But 
that  this  is  so  we  have  proof,  in  the  corporeal  ac- 
tions induced  by  conception  being  like  those  pro- 
d  uced  by  sensation  by  presence  of  the  objects.  This 
conception  of  savory  food  excites  secretion  in  the 
salivary  glands— of  an  insult,  the  gesture  of  anger, 
&c.  In  the  power  of  forming  and  giving  fixity  of 
tenure  to  conceptions  men  differ  widely.  It  is  to 
this  power  that  Dr.  Johnson  alludes,  when  he  says, 
that  whatever  can  make  the  past,  the  distant  and 
the  future  prevail  over  the  present,  raises  us  in  the 
scale  of  thmking  beings.  Now  Dr.  Darwin  and 
Dr.  Brewster  have  shown  that  these  conceptions 
are  effected  by  adjustments  of  the  body ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  "mind's  eye"  is,  in  fact,  the 
body's  eye.  To  have  vivid  conceptions  disposable 
by  our  volition  forms  the  orator,  the  poet,  the 
sculptor  and  the  painter. — After  numerous  illustra- 
tions of  this  faculty  and  allusions  to  it  by  the  poets, 
the  author  stated  that  these  sensations,  perceptions 
and  conceptions  do  not  exist  in  an  insulated  state ; 
the  adjustments  by  which  they  are  effected  are  so 
linked  and  associated  by  retransmissions  that  they 
reciprocally  call  up  each  other.  This  linked  asso- 
ciation of  adjustments  he  took  to  be  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  the  association  of  our  ideas  is  ef- 
fected, and  that  the  propensity  of  our  structure  to 
these  functional  adjustments  constituted  all  we  had 
of  ideas  which  had  been  denominated  innate ;  and 
he  considered  that  this  reciprocating  perception 
from  different  sources  of  sensation  (as  the  eye  and 
ear)  gave  birth  to  the  ideal  theory  of"  species,  im- 
ages of  forms  and  color  of  things  without  their  mat- 
ter1' of  the  old  metaphysicians.  In  conclusion,  the 
author  contended  that  Mr.  Hume's  opinion  on  the 
non-existence  of  the  idea  of  power,  and  of  cause 
and  effect,  (except  as  antecedent  and  consequent,) 
and  the  arguments  and  facts  adduced  against  that 
opinion,  receive  an  elucidation  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  modes  of  action  of  the  muscular  sense, 
of  which  both  Mr.  Hume  and  his  adversary  were 
quite  ignorant. 

The  secretary  read  a  paper,  by  Dr.  Searle,  "  On 
the  cause  of  the  Blood's  Circulation  through  the 
liver." 

FRIDAY. 

Dr.  H.  Bennet  read  a  paper  "  On  a  peculiar  form 
of  Ulceration  of  the  Cervix  Uteri,"  which  was  of 
purely  practical  interest. 

A  paper,  by  Prof.  Retzius,  "  On  the  Ethnologi- 
cal Distribution  of  round  and  elongated  Crania," 
was  read.— On  this  paper  a  lengthened  discussion 
arose  on  the  degree  to  which  physical  peculiarities 
of  races  may  become  modified  by  climate,  educa- 
tion, progress  of  civilization,  and  the  effect  of 
dwelling  with  higher  races.    Mr.  Lyell  gave  it  as 
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the  result  of  bis  recent  observations  in  the  southern 
States  of  America,  that  the  Negro  race  is  much 
altered  by  living  even  fur  a  few  generations  with 
the  white  races,  and  always  for  the  better,  even 
when  no  mixture  of  races  exists  ;  and  that  where 
it  does  exist,  the  result  is  ever  to  retain  and  propa- 
gate the  higher  developments  of  the  white  races. 

Dr.  Carpenter  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Physiology 
of  the  Encephalon." — The  object  of  this  commu- 
nication was  to  bring  under  consideration  the  infer- 
ences to  which  we  are  led  by  the  study  of  Compar- 
ative Anatomy,  in  regard  to  the  functions  of 
different  parts  of  the  human  encephalon.  He 
first  pointed  out  that  our  comparisons  need  not  be 
restricted  to  vertebrated  animals,  since  the  gangli- 
onic centres  of  invertebrata  may  be  shown  to  be 
analagous  with  certain  portions  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system  of  the  vertebrata.  He  stated  it  to 
be  a  universal  fact,  that  all  organs  of  special  sense 
have  distinct  ganglionic  centres,  which  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  instruments  of  their  respective  sensa- 
tions and  as  the  sources  of  motions  directly  connected 
with  those  sensations ;  and  that  the  whole  cephalic 
mass  of  invertebrated  animals  was  composed  of  a 
collection  of  such  ganglia,  without  any  vestige 
(except  in  the  highest)  of  cerebrum  or  cerebellum. 
These  organs  make  their  first  appearance  in  fishes ; 
and  bear  at  first  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  chain 
of  sensory  ganglia,  which  forms  the  anterior  ter- 
mination of  the  spinal  cord.  In  fishes  we  find  dis- 
tinct olfaetive,  optic  and  auditory  nervous  ganglia, 
together  with  thalami,  optici  and  corpora  striata, 
the  degree  of  development  of  which  has  no  refer- 
ence to  that  of  the  cerebrum  ;  in  fact,  the  bodies 
usually  called  the  cerebral  lobes  of  fishes  are  (ex- 
cept in  the  sharks,  &c,  which  have  the  vestige  of 
cerebral  hemispheres)  entirely  composed  of  the 
analogues  of  the  corpora  striata.  Hence  Dr.  Car- 
penter considered  that  these  bodies,  instead  of  being 
appendages  to  the  cerebrum,  really  belong  to  the 
group  of  sensorial  ganglia,  and  are  to  be  regarded 
as  altogether  making  up  the  ganglionic  centres  of 
common  or  tactile  sensation,  and  of  the  movements 
prompted  or  directed  by  it.  This  chain  of  ganglia, 
although  comparatively  small  in  man,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  bulk  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  still 
exists  in  him,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  instru- 
ment of  the  same  operations  as  those  to  which  it 
ministers  in  the  lower  animals.  Arguing  from 
actions  in  the  latter,  and  analogous  phenomena  in 
man  in  health  and  in  disease,  the  author  attributes 
to  the  sensorv  ganglia  the  formation  of  sensations, 
and  the  origination  of  respondent  movements, 
which  may  be  distinguished  as  consensual.  To 
this  category  the  purely  instinctive  actions  of  the 
lower  animals,  which  seem  executed  without  any 
idea  of  purpose,  and  in  simple  respondence  to  the 
promptings  of  sensation,  appear  referable,  together 
with  a  variety  of  actions  in  man,  such  as  that  of 
yawning,  from  the  sight  or  sound  of  the  act  in 
another.  Dr.  Carpenter  hence  endeavored  to  show 
that  we  must  regard  the  cerebrum  as  the  instrument 
of  the  formation  of  ideas,  of  the  memory  of  ideas, 
and  sensations,  and  of  the  intellectual  processes 
founded  upon  them,  which  terminate  in  an  act  of 
the  will ;  and  he  pointed  out  that  ideas  may  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  on  muscular  movement  as 
sensations  themselves,  as  when  the  suggestion  of 
the  idea  of  yawning  induces  the  action.  He  also 
showed  how  the  anatomical  connexions  of  the 
oerebrum  with  the  sensory  ganglia  would  cause  its 
communicating  fibres  to  exert  an  influence  on  the 
latter,  corresponding  with  that  which  is  effected  by 
the  sensations  directly  received  from  the  organs  of 


sense.  With  respect  to  the  emotions,  he  endeav- 
ored to  show  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  com- 
pound states  resulting  from  the  simple  feelings  of 
pleasure  and  pain  associated  with  certain  ideas,  or 
classes  of  ideas :— the  feelings  of  pleasure  or  pain 
he  would  locate,  with  the  sensations  which  com- 
monly excite  them,  in  the  sensorial  ganglia ;  whilst 
the  formation  of  the  ideas,  which  are  essential 
parts  of  the  emotions  and  propensities,  is  clearly  a 
cerebral  operation  ;— and  he  showed,  in  conclusion, 
how  this  view  of  the  functions  of  the  principal 

Sarts  of  the  encephalon  harmonizes  with  the  known 
uplex  action  of  the  emotions — first  in  producing 
involuntary  movements,  and  second  in  stimulating 
and  influencing  the  reasoning  processes. 

A  lengthened  discussion  followed,  in  which  Dr. 
Laycock  denied  that  we  had  yet  a  sufficient  number 
of  facts  ascertained  either  to  deny  the  higher  men- 
tal processes  and  emotions  to  the  lower  animals,  or 
to  induce  consent  to  the  physiological  distinctions 
drawn  by  Dr.  Carpenter  from  the  anatomical  struc- 
tures in  man  and  mammalia.  He  defended  his 
dissent  by  facts  in  natural  history,  and  physiologi- 
cal and  anatomical  views  relative  to  the  encephalon 
published  by  himself,  two  years  ago,  in  papers  read 
before  the  association. 


THURSDAY. 

SuB-SxcTioif  E. — Ethnology. 

The  secretary  read  a  paper,  by  Mr.  W.  BoQaert, 
"  On  the  Comanche  Indians.  "—These  the  author 
stated  to  be  a  Texian  tribe  of  native  Indians,  who 
were  divided  into  three  divisions. — 1.  The  Coman- 
che or  Zetans.  2.  The  Lembrack.  3.  The  Te- 
nukes.  They  constituted  the  largest  native  tribe  in 
Texas,  they  possessed  few  traditions,  and  were 
unacquainted  with  agriculture ;  consequently  their 
habits  were  migratory.  During  war,  they  acknowl- 
edged one  chief;  they  had  an  idea  of  a  foture 
state,  but  of  a  very  gross  nature,  believing  in  the 
existence  of  evil  spirits  and  witchcraft.  The  au- 
thor, in  conclusion,  gave  some  remarks  on  their 
mode  of  conducting  war  and  on  their  treaties. 

Dr.  Latham  communicated  a  paper,  by  the  same 
author,  "  On  the  Indians  of  Texas." — This  con- 
sisted of  an  enumeration  of  the  distinct  tribes  which 
were  now,  or  had  been,  known  in  Texas.  They 
formed  a  catalogue  of  thirty-five  tribes.  Some  o( 
these  were  derived  from  the  Comanches— others 
were  either  wholly  or  nearly  extinct.  The  man- 
ners of  a  few  of  the  most  considerable  were 
alluded  to. 

Dr.  Latham  read  a  paper  containing  "  Remarks 
on  a  Comanche  Vocabulary." — After  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  vocabulary  with  that  of  other 
tribes,  the  author  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
evidence  of  language  determined  the  special  affini- 
ties of  the  Comanche  tribes  to  be  with  the  Snake 
or  Shoshonie  Indians. 


Skction  F. — Statistics. 

The  first  paper  read  (by  Dr.  C.  Taylor)  was  a 
"  Report  on  the  Medical  Relief  to  the  Parochial 
Poor  of  Scotland  under  the  Old  Poor  Law,"  by 
Dr.  Alison. — It  stated  that  as  the  objections  made 
by  Dr.  Chalmers  and  others  to  establishing  a  legal 
and  adequate  provision  for  the  poor  in  Scotland  did 
not  apply  to  medical  relief,  the  efficiency  of  that 
relief,  under  the  old  Scottish  law,  would  be  a  fair 
test  of  the  efficacy  of  the  voluntary  system  of 
charity.  An  association  of  medical  practitioners 
was  formed  at  Edinburgh,  in  November,  1845,  to 
collect  information  on  the  subject.   It  appealed  that 
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in  Edinburgh  there  was  no  provision  for  medical  relief 
from  the  poor-funds,  except  for  the  indoor  paupers 
in  the  charity  workhouse.    Previous  to  1815  no 
assistance  was  ever  given  to  the  sick  poor  at  home ; 
and  though  since  that  period  the  duty  has  been 
gratuitously  undertaken  by  the  officers  of  several 
dispensaries,  it  had  not  been  effectually  or  regularly 
performed.    In  the  Canongate,  the  dispensary  aid 
to  the  poor  came  to  a  sudden  close  in  the  midst  of 
the  late  epidemic  fever,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  one  of  the  medical  officers  who  had  acted  as 
treasurer.    By  the  recent  Act  ten  duly  qualified 
and  paid  officers  have  been  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  the  sick  paupers  in  the  different  districts ;  but 
Dr.  Alison  lamented  that  the  provision  had  been 
abandoned  which  compelled  the  parishes  to  combine 
in  giving  relief,  as  in  Edinburgh  the  rich  congre- 
gate at  one  extremity  of  the  city  and  the  poor  at 
the  other.    In  Glasgow  relief  has  been  given  by 
paid  medical  attendants  for  some  years.     Returns 
were  obtained  from  40  towns,  exclusive  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  ; — from  which  it  appeared  that 
in  16  of  these  towns  there  was  absolutely  no  requit- 
ed medical  relief,  either  from  the  public  authorities 
or  from  voluntary  subscriptions.    In  4,  an  occa- 
sional payment,  never  exceeding  a  few  shillings, 
had  been  made  on  special  occasions.    In  Campbell- 
town  10/.  were  allbwed  to  the  professional  men 
during  the  epidemic  fever.*   In    Kirkintilloch    a 
similar  sum  was  given,  but  by  a  private  individual. 
In  Dundee  during  the  same  fever  5/.  each  was 
allowed  to  six  dispensary  surgeons.      In    some 
other  places  2/.  was  given  to  a  surgeon  ;   and  in 
others  a  small  allowance  was  made  for  drugs.    In 
anticipation  of  the  new  poor  law,  10/.  has  been 
allowed  annually  for  medical  relief  in  Alloa.    In 
Dunbar  67.  6j.,  but  this  includes  the  supply  of 
drugs.    In  Dunfermline  20/.  a  year,  not  including 
drugs.      In  Greenock  25/.  per  annum  has  been 
paid  to  each  of  three  district  surgeons.    In  Kil- 
marnock 10/.  each  to  three  surgeons.    In  Week 
IS/,  is  divided  between  two  surgeons.    In  Dum- 
fries 10/.  to  one  surgeon.    The  unrequited  medical 
labor  is  stated    by   twenty-five    gentlemen,    and 
ranges  from  51.  to  220/.  annually  in  value,  giving 
an  average  of  40/.  per  rear.    But  this  is  not  the 
only  tax  levied  on  the  charitable  feelings  of  medical 
men  ;— in  00  per  cent,  of  the  cases  they  had  to 
furnish  wine,  food,  &c,  out  of  their  own  sub- 
stance ;  and  in  33  of  the  40  towns  brought  under 
review,  no  change  has  been  made  in  this  system. 
Passing  over  the  returns  of  infirmaries  and  dispen- 
saries supported    by   voluntary   contributions    as 
rather  imperfect,  we  come  to  the  medical  relief  in 
the  rural  districts.    The  number  of  returns  made 
amounts  to  325.    Out  of  these,  94  have  received 
some  remuneration,  but  only  39  annually.    Of 
these  39  only  13  have  received  sums  above  5/. ;  26 
above  1/.  and  less  than  57. ;  and  9  1/.  or  under. 
10  are  paid  by  the  bounty  of  private  individuals ; 
and  of  these  1  is  paid  60/.  by  a  nobleman,  and 
another  40/.  by  a  landed  proprietor ;  both,  how- 
ever, have  the  charge  of  extensive  districts,  and  as 
there  is  no  fund  on  which  they  can  draw  for  drugs 
or  necessaries  there  are  large  drawbacks  to  be 
made  from  the  remuneration.    23  hare  received 
gratuities  for  their  services,  chiefly  during  the  prev- 
alence of  epidemics.    .In  one  case  this  gratuity 
amounted  to  20/.,  in  14  it  was  under  5/.,  in  2  cases 
it  was  only  three  shillings.    In  one  of  these  cases 
this  three  shillings  was  the  only  remuneration  for 
twelve  years'  attendance  on  paupers  averaging  70 
and  13  occasional  patients :  in  the  other, 
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the  three  shillings  was  a  remuneration  for  passing 
paupers  of  other  parishes,  and  nothing  was  allowed 
Jot  twenty-one  years  of  attendance  on  resident  pau- 
pers, averaging  44  constant  on  the  district  roll. 
211,  or  above  60  per  cent,  have  never  received 
any  remuneration  of  any  kind  for  their  professional 
attendance  on  the  parochial  poor,  or  for  the  drugs 
which  they  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  supply  to 
them ;  and  208  add  that  they  have  had  occasion  to 
give  wine,  food,  &c,  from  their  own  limited  funds, 
and  that  they  had  occasion  to  defray  all  travelling 
expenses  when  they  made  distant  visits.  136  have 
estimated  the  money  value  of  the  unrequited  labor 
which  they  have  bestowed  on  the  parochial  poor ; 
— it  amounts  to  34,447/.  annually,  or  an  average 
of  283/.  each.  The  complaints  of  inattention  to 
sick  paupers  by  the  parochial  authorities  are  all  but 
universal;  and  when  applications  were  made  for 
the  repayment  of  different  outlays,  they  were 
almost  invariably  refused.  It  was  stated  that  since 
the  abstract  presented  to  the  British  association  had 
been  compiled,  several  additional  returns  had  been 
obtained ;  but  they  in  no  degree  tend  to  weaken 
the  general  impression  likely  to  be  produced  by  the 
preceding  statement,  and  it  was  therefore  deemed 
unnecessary  to  tabulate  them. 

A  brief  conversation  arose  on  the  amount  of 
benevolent  sacrifice  made  by  the  medical  profession 
generally ;  and  hopes  were  expressed  that  the 
evils  exposed  by  Dr.  Alison  would  disappear  under 
a  better  administration  of  the  new  poor  law. 

The  next  paper  was  "  A  Review  of  the  Mines 
and  Mining  Industry  of  Belgium,"  by  R.  Valpy, 
Esq.,  of  the  Board  of  Trade.— It  stated  that,  as  a 
coal-producing  country,  Belgium  ranked  the  second 
in  Europe.  The  ratio  of  the  coal  district  to  the 
total  area  is— 

7mm 
Acrec  annually. 

Great  Britain  1-90,  or  2,930,000  producing  34,000,000 
Belgium  1-22,  or  335,000  "  4,500,000 
Francs  1-210,  or     630,000         "         3,783,000 

Germanic  Union  M         3,000,000 

In  1838  the  total  number  of  coal-mines  in  Belgium 
was  307,  with  470  pits  in  work  and  172  in  process 
of  construction,  employing  37,171  persons ;  being 
an  increase  of  8,454,  or  28  per  cent,  on  the  num- 
ber employed  in  1829.  The  increase  of  the  quan- 
tity of  coal  raised  was  not  accurately  ascertained, 
but  it  appeared  to  be  about  37  per  cent.  The 
average  cost  of  production  is  10t.  Sd.  per  ton,  and 
the  average  price  23s.  id.  for  first  quality,  and  16*. 
6£rf.  for  the  second  quality  of  coal ;  the  average 
rate  of  wages  is  Is.  0  3-lOrf.  per  day.  The  estab- 
lishments for  preparing  other  mineral  productions 
for  market  in  1838  were,  for  iron  221,  copper  8,' 
sine  7,  lead  2 ;  the  total  number  of  furnaces  was 
139,  of  which  47  used  coke  and  92  charcoal.  The 
total  number  of  accidents  from  1821  to  1840  was 
1,352,  which  occasioned  severe  hurts  to  882,  and 
deaths  to  1,710,  making  a  total  of  2,592  auf 
ferers. 

FRIDAY. 

Mr.  Heywood  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Educational 
Statistics  of  Oxford." — He  described  the  almost 
exclusive  attention  paid  to  classical  studies  and  the 
neglect  of  mathematical  and  physical  pursuits. 
But  he  particularly  directed  attention  to  the  results 
of  the  examination  called  the  "  Great  Go,"  with 
which  a  theological  examination  is  connected  at 
Oxford,  including  not  merely  the  historical  books 
of  the  Bible,  but  also  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
thirty-nine  articles  and  of  the  texts  usually  quoted 
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In  proof  of  their  several  propositions.  Some  cri- 
terion of  the  working  of  the  system  may  be  found 
in  the  number  of  unsuccessful  candidates.  The 
annual  average  of  candidates  for  degrees  is  410 — 
of  whom  only  284  pass,  while  126  are  rejected. 
Thus  about  one  third  are  unsuccessful,  after  having 
kept  fifteen  terms,  which  require  a  residence  of 
three  years  and  a  half.  In  this  examination  Aris- 
totle appears  to  be  the  favorite  author  at  Oxford  ; 
and  the  examiners  appear  to  pride  themselves  in 
selecting  the  most  difficult  and  abstruse  portions  of 
his  rhetorical  and  ethical  works,  looking  rather  to 
the  difficulties  of  grammar  and  philology  than  to 
their  ethical  value.  Science  is  the  technical  term 
at  Oxford  for  moral  philosophy,  and  each  separate 
treatise  is  called  a  science  ; — thus  a  student  who 
has  read  Aristotle's  Ethics  and  Rhetoric,  a  dialogue 
of  Plato  and  Butler's  Analogy,  is  said  to  have  got 
up  four  sciences.  Aldritch's  Compendium  and 
Aristotle's  Organon  are  the  chief  authorities  in 
logic,  and  a  power  of  commenting  upon  them  can 
only  be  acquired  by  a  long  and  painful  course  of 
minute  study.  Mr.  Heywood's  object  was  to  call 
attention  to  the  neglect  of  the  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences,  and  to  the  great  proportion  of 
persons  rejected  or  plucked  at  the  final  examina- 
tion, and  contended  that  these  evils  were  avoided 
by  the  system  pursued  at  Cambridge. 

Dr.  C.  Taylor,  at  the  request  of  the  president, 
stated  the  system  pursued  in  the  Dublin  University, 
dwelling  particularly  on  the  system  of  examination 
at  the  end  of  every  term,  and  the  strictness  of  the 
entrance  examination  by  which  emulation  is  created 
in  classical  schools.  He  also  stated  that  at  these 
examinations  classical  and  scientific  attainments 
were  equally  required,  and  that  the  scientific  course 
included  mathematics  and  physics,  logic,  and  men- 
tal philosophy,  and  a  very  efficient  course  of  moral 
philosophy.  As  deficiency  is  early  discovered  by 
failure  at  terminal  examinations,  he  stated  that  the 
evil  of  rejection  after  loug  residence  was  almost 
unknown  in  Dublin. 

Dr.  C.  Taylor  was  again  requested  by  the  presi- 
dent to  give  some  account  of  the  University  system 
of  France.  He  stated  that  under  the  term  "  Uni- 
versity" was  included  the  whole  national  education 
of  France ;  and  the  points  on  which  he  dwelt  were 
the  great  attention  paid  to  design  in  all  the  schools ; 
the  introduction  of  standard  French  authors  into  the 
course  of  polite  literature  on  the  same  rank  as  the 
ancient  classics  ;  the  introduction  of  an  extensive 
course  of  ancient  and  modern  history  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  collegiate  curriculum ;  and  the 
establishment  of  a  distinct  course  for  young  men 
designed  for  mercantile  pursuits,  or  for  professions 
not  requiring  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
authors. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  Elton  then,  at  the  request  of  the 
chairman,  gave  an  account  of  the  condition  of 
academic  education  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
He  stated  that  the  system  of  terminal  examinations 
was  similar  to  that  of  Dublin ;  but  that  the  courses 
were  more  extensive  and  the  examinations  more 
severe  in  the  New  England  Colleges  than  in  those 
of  the  Southern  States.  He  dwelt  at  some  length 
on  the  advantages  which  had  resulted  from  separ- 
ating the  colleges  from  the  theological  seminaries, 
and  stated  that  in  most  of  the  latter  previous  grad- 
uation in  a  college  was  a  necessary  condition  of 
admission.  With  respect  to  rejection,  he  consid- 
ered it  to  be  a  great  advantage  in  the  Dublin  and 
New  England  system,  that  literary  deficiency  could 
be  detected  at  so  early  a  stage  by  terminal  examin- 
ations as  to  give  young  men  an  opportunity  of 


choosing  some  other  pursuit  'without  further  loss 
of  time. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Heywood,  Prof. 
Elton  reported  that  the  experiment  tried  at  Har- 
vard University  of  allowing  young  men  the  option, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  of  pursuing  the  study 
of  modern,  instead  of  ancient,  languages  had  not 
been  found  to  work  well,  and  was  likely  to  be 
abandoned. 

Mr.  M.  Philips  called  attention  to  (he  neglect  of 
living  oriental  languages  in  England,  such  as 
Chinese,  Turkish,  Malay,  &c,  and  trusted  that 
some  means  would  be  devised  for  facilitating  the 
study  and  encouraging  young  men  to  the  pursuit 
There  was  not  at  this  moment,  a  professor  of 
Chinese  or  Turkish  in  any  English  collegiate  es- 
tablishment. 

Some  reference  having  been  made  to  the  Arabic, 
Sanscrit,  and  Hebrew  professorships,  Col.  Sykes 
pointed  out  the  difference  between  the  dead  classi- 
cal languages  of  Asia  and  the  living  languages. 
We  had  professors  of  the  former,  as  of  other 
branches  of  learned  lore,  but  we  had  none  for  the 
latter,  which  were  practically  the  most  important 
to  a  commercial  nation. — Mr.  M.  Philips  said  that 
as  many  Manchester  gentlemen  were  present  who 
felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject,  he  should  feel 
obliged  if  Dr.  C.  Taylor  would  explain  how  draw- 
ingand  design  formed  so  large  a  part  of  instruction 
in  Trance.— Dr.  C.  Taylor  said  that  the  French 
instructional  authorities  regarded  drawing  as  valu- 
able, not  merely  for  itself  but  for  the  habits  of  ob- 
servation which  it  formed.    The  simplicity  of  the 
decimal  system  of  coins,  weights  and  measures, 
enabled  French  children  to  learn  arithmetic  in  less 
than  half  the  time  which  was  required  to  master 
our  barbarous  divisions   of  money,  weight  and 
measure.    He  was  no  believer  in  the  natural  artis- 
tic superiority  of  the    French — the    comparisoa 
between  the  recent  exhibitions  of  the  Natural  Gal- 
lery and  the  Louvre  established  the  decided  pre- 
eminence of  the  English  school ;   but  in  France 
the  operatives  were  instructed  in  design  as  well  as 
the  artists,  and  were  able  to  make  such  alterations 
and  adjustments  of  patterns,  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  machinery  with  which  they  had  to  work  re- 
quired— an  advantage  at  present  wanting  in  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  Heywood  re-called  attention  to  the  subject 
of  Oxford  Education,  by  adverting  to  the  terminal 
examinations  in  the  class-rooms,  but  stated  that 
these  were  voluntary,  and  therefore,  not  so  effica- 
cious as  those  of  Ireland  and  America 

SATURDAY. 

The  secretary  read  a  paper  from  Mr.  Wiggles- 
worth,  "  On  the  Mortality  of  Children." 

The  second  paper  read  was  "  On  Plate  Glass- 
making  in  England  in  1846,  contrasted  with  what 
it  was  in  1827,"  by  Mr.  H.  Howard.— The  writer 
furnished  carefully  all  the  materials  for  establishing 
this  comparison.  Amongst  other  results  he  stated, 
that  in  1827  plate  glass  was  sold  for  about  12j. 
average  per  foot,  to  the  extent  of  about  5,000  feet 
per  week  ;  in  1835,  for  from  8s.  to  9s.  per  foot,  to 
the  extent  of  about  7,000  feet ;  in  1844,  for  from 
6*.  to  7s.  per  foot,  reaching  about  23,000  feet ;  and 
in  1846,  for  from  5s.  to  65.— about  40,000  feet  per 
week.  The  sale  is  now  about  45,000  feet  weekly. 
He  mentioned  that,  in  1829,  a  plate  glass  manu- 
factory ceased  operations  because  of  the  small 
profit  realized  when  selling  at  12s.;  while,  m 
1846,  a  company,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  130,- 
000/.,  realised  a  net  profit  of  30,000/.,  selling  at 
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from  5s.  to  6*.  Looking  at  this  extraordinary  in- 
crease, in  spite  of  the  severity  of  excise  restric- 
tions, the  author  asks,  what  would  be  the  probable 
demand  if  the  price  were  reduced  to  As,  or  3*.  Qd. 
per  foot — which,  free  as  the  trade  now  is  from 
excise  interference,  would  yield  an  ample  profit? 

Col.  Sykes  then  read  a  supplement  to  an  elab- 
orate account "  Of  the  Civil  and  Criminal  Statis- 
tics,'f  illustrating  the  administration  of  justice  in 
the  four  presidencies  of  India. 

FRIDAY. 
Section  G. — Mechanics. 

Dr.  Robinson  gave  an  account  of  a  "  Modification 
of  Dr.  Whe  well's  Anemometer,"  for  measuring  the 
▼elocity  of  the  wind. — He  explained  to  the  section 
verbally  the  nature  of  the  various  anemometers 
hitherto  employed  to  measure  the/ore*  of  the  wind, 
and  distinguished  Whe  well's  from  them,  as  a  mea- 
sure merely  of  comparative  rate.  The  fault  of  it 
was,  that  the  instrument  gave  no  absolute  measure 
of  velocity  in  miles  per  hour,  and  that  it  reduced  the 
rates  to  no  standard,  and  therefore  the  observations 
made  at  one  observatory  were  not  capable  of  com- 
parison with  those  at  another.  He  had  applied  an 
observation  of  Mr.  Edgeworth,  who  was  a  family 
connexion  of  his  own,  to  the  construction  of  such 
an  addition  as  would  render  Whe  well's  anemome- 
ter more  perfect  in  this  respect.  He  mounted  on 
a  vertical  axis  three  or  four  arms,  carrying  hem- 
ispherical cups  at  their  extremities.  These  cups 
opposed  much  less  resistance  to  air  acting  on  the 
concave  sides  than  on  their  convexities,  and  in  such 
ratio  that  uniform  revolution  was  produced  at  the 
rate  of  one  third  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind. 
From  this  measure,  which  would  be  the  same  for 
all  sizes  of  the  instrument,  and  at  all  places,  the 
mean  velocity  of  the  wind  during  a  given  period 
could  always  be  obtained  in  miles  per  hour.  He 
concluded  by  reading  some  of  the  determinations 
of  his  own  instrument  at  the  observatory  at  Ar- 
magh. 

The  chairman,  in  giving  the  thanks  of  the  sec- 
tion to  Dr.  Robinson,  expressed  their  sense  of  the 
scientific  elegance  and  great  practical  value  of  an 
invention  applicable  geneially  to  the  measurement 
of  velocity  of  fluids ;  and  he  called  their  attention 
to  the  dexterous  logical  process  by  which  the  one 
definite  desired  term  had  been  eliminated  from  a 
multitude  of  unknown  quantities,  as  exhibiting  an 
admirable  example  of  the  combination  of  sound 
mathematical  reasoning  with  sagacious  experi- 
ment. 

Mr.  Vignolles  read  a  paper  furnished  by  M.  Ar- 
ago,  for  the  purpose  of  being  communicated  to  the 
association,  M.  Arago  himself  being  prevented  by 
illness  from  attending — "  On  a  new  method  of  Bor- 
ing for  Artesian  Springs,"  by  M.  Fauvelle,  of  Per- 
pignan,  in  France.  The  paper  was  an  abridged 
translation  of  M.  Fauvelle' e  own  account,  in  which 
be  says : — "  In  1833, 1  was  present  at  the  boring  of 
\  an  artesian  well  at  Rivesaltes ;  the  water  was  found, 
and  spouted  up  abundantly.  They  proceeded  to 
the  tubing,  and  for  that  purpose  enlarged  the  bore- 
hole from  the  top  downwards.  I  was  struck  by  ob- 
serving that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  draw  the 
boring  tools  to  get  rid  of  the  material,  and  that  the 
water,  rising  from  the  bottom,  brought  up  with  it,  in 
a  state  of  solution,  all  the  soil  which  the  enlarging 
tools  detached  from  the  sides.  I  immediately  ob- 
served to  my  friend,  M.  Bassal,  who  was  with  me— 
1  This  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  very  easy  to 
imitate ;  if,  through  a  hollow  boring  rod,  water  be 


sent  down  into  the  bore-hole,  as  it  is  sunk,  the  water, 
in  coming  up  again,  must  bring  with  it  all  the  drilled 
particles. '  On  this  principle  I  started  to  establish  a 
new  method  of  boring.  The  apparatus  is  composed 
of  a  hollow  boring  rod,  formed  of  wrought  iron  tubes 
screwed  end  to  end :  the  lower  end  of  the  hollow  rod 
is  armed  with  a  perforating  tool,  suited  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  strata  which  have  to  be  encountered. 
The  diameter  of  the  tool  is  larger  than  the  diameter 
of  the  tubular  rod,  in  order  to  form  around  it  an  an- 
nular space  through  which  the  water  and  the  exca- 
vated material  may  rise  up.  The  upper  end  of  the 
hollow  rod  is  connected  with  a  force-pump  by  jointed 
or  flexible  tubes,  which  will  follow  the  descending 
movement  of  the  boring  tube  for  an  extent  of  some 
yards.  This  boring  tube  may  be  either  worked  by 
a  rotatory  movement  with  a  turning  handle,  or  by 
percussion  with  a  jumper.  The  frame  and  tackle 
for  lifting,  lowering,  and  sustaining  the  boring  tube, 
offer  nothing  particular.  When  the  boring  tube  is 
to  be  worked  the  pump  must  be  first  put  in  motion. 
Through  the  interior  of  the  tube  a  column  of  water 
is  sent  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  bore-holes,  which 
water,  rising  in  the  annular  space  between  the  ex- 
terior of  the  hollow  boring  rod  and  the  sides  of  the 
bore-hole,  creates  an  ascending  current  which  car- 
ries up  the  triturated  soil :  the  boring  tube  is  then 
worked  like  an  ordinary  borinffrod ;  and  as  the  ma- 
terial is  acted  upon  by  the  tool  at  the  lower  end,  it 
is  immediately  carried  up  to  the  top  of  the  bore-hole 
by  the  ascending  current  of  water.  It  is  a  conse- 
quence of  this  operation  that  the  cuttings  being  con- 
stantly carried  up  by  the  water,  there  is  no  longer 
any  occasion  to  draw  up  the  boring  tube  to  clear 
them  away,  making  a  very  great  saving  of  time. 
Another  important  and  certainly  no  less  advantage, 
is,  that  the  boring  tools  never  get  clogged  by  the 
soil ;  they  work  constantly  (without  meeting  ob- 
structions) through  the  strata  to  be  penetrated, 
thus  getting  rid  at  once  of  nine  tenths  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  boring.  In  addition,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned, that  experience  has  shown  there  are  no 
slips  in  any  ground  which  ordinary  boring  rods  can 
penetrate ;  that  the  boring  tube  works  at  100  yards 
in  depth  with  as  much  facility  as  when  only  10 
yards  down,  and  that  from  the  very  circumstance 
of  its  being  a  hollow  rod,  it  presents  more  resist- 
ance to  torsion  than  a  solid  rod  of  equal  thickness 
and  quite  as  much  resistance  to  traction :  these  are 
the  principal  advantages  of  the  new  system  of  bor- 
ing. Indeed,  these  advantages  have  been  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  borings  which  I  have  just  completed 
at  Perpignan.  This  boring  was  commenced  on  the 
1st  July,  and  was  completed  on  the  23d,  by  finding 
the  artesian  water  at  a  depth  of  170  metres,  (560 
English  feet.)  If  from  these  twenty-three  days, 
each  of  ten  hours'  work,  are  deducted  three  Sun- 
days and  six  lost  days,  there  remain  fourteen  days 
or  one  hundred  and  forty  hours  of  actual  work ; 
which  is  upwards  of  1  metre  per  hour,  that  is,  ten 
times  the  work  of  an  ordinary  boring  rod.  In  the 
method  I  have  described,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
the  water  is  injected  through  the  interior  of  the 
boring  rod.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  when 
gravel,  or  stones  of  some  size  are  likely  to  be  met 
with,  it  is  better  to  inject  the  water  by  the  bore-hole, 
and  let  it  rise  through  the  boring  tube.  The  addi- 
tional velocity  which  may  be  thereby  given  to  the 
water,  and  the  greater  accuracy  of  calibre  of  the 
tube,  allow  the  free  ascent  of  all  substances  which 
may  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  bore-hole,  and 
which  the  former  mode  of  working  may  not  so  read- 
ily accomplish.    I  have  brought  up  by  this  latter 
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y  stones  of  6  centimetres  long  and  3  thick,  (91  by 
li  English  inches.)  The  idea  of  making  the  water 
remount  through  the  interior  of  the  boring  tube  sug- 
gests an  easy  mode  of  boring  below  a  film  (sheet) 
of  flowing  water :  it  would  be  sufficient  to  close  the 
orifice  of  the  bore-hole  hermetically,  still,  however, 
so  as  to  allow  the  boring  tube  to  work,  but  yet  so 
that  the  flowing  water  should  be  always  forced  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bore-hole  to  find  its  way  to  a 
Tent :  it  would  thos  draw  up  and  carry  away  all  the 
detritus.  If,  in  addition  to  the  above,  we  consider 
the  possibility  of  making  the  hollow  stem  of  the 
boring  rod  of  wood,  and  of  balancing  it  so  that  it 
would  weigh  no  more  than  the  water  in  which  it  has 
to  move,  the  problem  of  boring  to  depths  of  1,000 
mitres  (1,100  yards)  and  upwards  would  appear  to 
be  solved.  In  the  square  of  St.  Dominique,  at  Per- 
pignan,  a  boring  had  been  carried  on  upon  the  old 
method  for  upwards  of  eleven  months  fort  be  purpose 
of  forming  an  artesian  well,  and  the  water  had  not 
ben  found."  Fauvelle  placed  his  new  tube  alongside 
the  old  boring  tackle,  and  soon  got  down  to  a  depth 
of  nearly  100  yards,  when  an  accident  occurred 
which  would  have  required  some  days  to  remedy. 
Fauvelle  decided  upon  abandoning  the  bore-hole 
already  sunk  so  deep,  and  commencing  a  new  one, 
satisfied  that  there  would  thereby  be  a  saving  in 
time.  The  rate  of  sinking  was  equal  to  four  Eng- 
lish feet  per  hour  of  the  time  the  hollow  boring  rod 
was  actually  at  work,  the  depth  of  560  English  feet 
having  been  obtained  in  140  working  hours,  for  a 
bore-hole  of  about  six  English  inches  in  diameter. 
M.  Arago,  who  had  seen  the  rods  of  Fauvelle  at 
work,  mentions  how  fully  they  answered,  and  that 
the  large  powerful  tools  at  the  bottom  of  the  hol- 
low boring  rod  cut  easily  through  the  hardest  stra- 
ta ;  he  confirmed  the  fact  of  the  large  sized  stones 
and  gravel  coming  up  with  the  ascending  current, 
having  himself  watched  them.  He  also  mentioned, 
that  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  people  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Per  pignan,  and  so  much  was  water  want- 
ed, that  orders  for  the  sinking  upwards  of  800 
artesian  wells  had  been  given  to  Fauvelle.  The 
introduction  of  this  system  into  this  country,  espe- 
cially if  combined  with  the  Chinese  or  percussive 
system  of  boring,  as  practised  with  bore-holes  of 
very  large  diameter,  at  the  Saarbruck  mines,  and 
at  many  other  places  on  the  continent,  must  be 
productive  of  great  benefit,  and  would  not  merely 
effect  a  saving  of  money  and  labor,  but  the  para- 
mount advantage  of  immediately  solving  the  ques- 
tion of  the  existence  of  coal,  minerals,  water,  &c. 

Sir  John  Guest  asked  Mr.  Vignolles  to  explain 
the  system  of  percussion  boring,  for  the  information 
of  those  gentlemen  present  who  might  not  be  ac- 
quainted with  it. — Mr.  Vignolles  said,  instead  of 
boring  with  angers  or  rods,  there  was  a  heavy 
weight  suspended  by  a  rope  and  pulley ;  and  fixed 
to  the  bottom  of  the  weight  was  a  tool  of  the  crown 
form,  vie,  a  circular  tool  of  iron,  indentated  at  the 
bottom.  There  was  no  description  of  rock  on 
which  he  had  tried  it  that  this  tool  did  not  pene- 
trate with  facility.  The  prejudice  of  English 
workmen,  however,  had  hitherto  prevented  its  in- 
troduction in  this  country  ;  but  he  had  no  doubt  it 
would  make  its  way,  particularly  if  it  could  be 
combined  with  Fauvelle's  system.— J.  Lobb,  Esq., 
mayor  of  Southampton,  wished  to  ask  a  question 
relative  to  the  applicability  of  Fauvelle's  plan  to 
the  boring  of  the  Southampton  artesian  well. 
They  had  got  to  the  depth  of  1,900  feet  with  a 
bore  0  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  expense  had  been 
nearly  £80,000 ;  this  system,  however,  seemed  to 


diminish  the  expense  of  boring  in  an  extraordinary 
manner ;  and  he  wished  to  ask  if  it  could  be  applied 
to  the  present  boring  at  the  Southampton  common? 
— Mr.  vignolles,  as  an  engineer,  ban  no  hesitation 
whatever  in  saying  that  it  could  be  applied  without 
difficulty.  If  they  wanted  force  to  send  the  water 
down  the  tube,  they  might  use  a  steam-engine.—- 
Dr.  Robinson  suggested  that  a  deputation  from  the 
section  should  go  to  the  works  of  the  Southampton 
well,  and  inspect  them.— Mr.  J. Hill  said  thatper- 
cussion  had  long  been  used  in  this  country.  They 
had  used  that  plan  whenever  they  came  to  hard 
substances  in  the  Southampton  boring.  The  rode 
were  drawn  up  by  a  windlass,  and  drooped  down  a 
foot  or  six  inches ;  and  after  the  material  was  loos- 
ened the  rods  were  drawn,  and  the  pulverixed  ma- 
terial raised  up  by  a  cylinder. — Mr.  Vignolles  said 
this  was  different  from  the  Chinese  system  of  per- 
cussion, where  a  rope  was  used,  which  saved  the 
trouble  and  loss  of  time  in  drawing  the  rods.  The 
power  required  for  sending  down  the  water  on  Fau- 
velle's plan  was  much  less  than  might  be  supposed. 
— The  Marquis  of  Northampton  suggested  that  a 
committee  of  the  geological  section  should  be  in- 
vited to  accompany  the  committee  from  this  sec- 
tion.—Dr.  Lankeeter  expressed  his  warm  approval 
of  M.  Fauvelle's  plan,  and  his  opinion  of  its  appli- 
cability.— A  conversation  followed,  in  the  course 
of  which  Sir  John  Guest  said  the  weight  of  a  hol- 
low rod,  three  inohea  in  diameter,  and  the  iron  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  would  be  less  than  that  of 
a  solid  rod  of  an  inch  diameter :  the  weight  would 
he  further  lessened  by  the  rod  floating  in  water. 

Railway  Luxuries.— The  smoking  saloon  on 
the  eastern  counties  is  only  the  first  of  a  series  of 
luxuries  which  it  is  intended  to  bestow  upon  travel- 
lers by  railway.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  run  a 
refreshment-room  with  every  train,  so  that  people 
will  have  time  allowed  them  to  eat  the  articles  acid, 
instead  of  being  restricted  as  at  present  to  the  priv- 
ilege of  payment.  Various  plans  have  been  sug- 
gested to  enable  passengers  to  swallow  a  cup  of 
boiling  tea  or  coffee,  or  a  basin  of  hot  soup  in  a 
minute  and  a  half,  but  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
period  specified  is  quite  insufficient  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. It  has  been  suggested  that  there  might  be 
kept  and  sold  at  all  the  refreshment-rooms  a  pre- 
paration similar  to  that  which  enabled  a  certain 
Monsieur  Chabert  some  years  ago  to  swallow  melted 
lead  without  any  inconvenience.  Others  have  pro- 
posed that  parties  should  be  allowed  to  take  soup  or 
tea  into  the  carriage  with  them,  and  send  back  the 
cop  or  basin  by  the  up  or  down  train,  with  a  return 
ticket  fastened  to  the  piece  of  crockery  an  a  proof 
of  its  contents  having  been  paid  for. 

The  most  feasible  scheme  is,  however,  a  portable 
refreshment-room,  one  of  which  should  travel  with 
every  train ;  and  it  might  be  advisable  to  have  the 
boiler  of  the  engine  supplied  with  soup  instead  of 
plain  water.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  steam 
produced  from  the  former  liquid,  would  have  much 
greater  force  than  the  vapor  arising  from  the  latter, 
and  the  power  of  a  pea  in  pea  soup  would  have  a 
wonderful  infloenee  on  the  apeed  of  the  locomotive. 

A  circulating  library  and  reading-room  will  also  be 
shortly  placed  on  the  eastern  counties,  and  passen 
gers  will  be  at  liberty  to  subscribe  by  the  mile,  or  by 
the  whole  journey.  There  will  be  a  rnechaniea'  insti- 
tute for  the  third  elaas,  and  the  secretary  has  kindly 
undertaken  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  anato- 
my, life  insurance,  and  other  subjects  likely  to  prom 
useful  to  persons  travelling  on  this  railway  .^rSmcl. 
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Two  questions  are  at  this  moment  agitating 
European  diplomacy,  each  affecting  the  indepen- 
dence of  a  sovereign  state.  One  concerns  Spain, 
the  other  Denmark.  The  French  king  seeks  to 
transfer  Spain  to  his  dynasty,  and  he  has  chosen 
the  time  for  perpetrating  the  act  whilst  the  German 
and  Eastern  powers  are  differing  with  each  other 
about  Denmark. 

The  sapient  statesmen  who  rearranged  and  re- 
constituted Europe  after  Napoleon  had  left  it  in 
fragments,  were  guided  by  principles  the  most 
absurd,  and  most  pregnant  with  future  disorder. 
Terror  of  France  suggested  the  natural  barrier 
against  that  ambitious  power,  in  the  establishment 
of  a  strong,  united,  and  free  German  nation.  But 
the  great  autocrats  were  as  much  afraid  of  this  as 
of  France.  So  they  made  a  tessellated  kind  of 
thing,  called  the  German  Confederation,  into  which 
they  thrust  as  many  non-German  elements  as  they 
could.  Every  prince  was  comprised  in  it,  no  mat- 
ter for  how  miserably  small  a  portion  of  his  do- 
minions :  the  king  of  Holland  for  Luxembourg,  the 
king  of  Denmark  for  Holstein,  not  so  much  for  the 
formation  of  a  compact  political  whole,  as  to  pro- 
vide for  a  future  defensive  league  against  France. 
The  statesmen  of  that  day  considered  and  meted 
out  principalities  and  powers,  but  never  deigned  to 
think  of  the  perplexed  and  unnatural  condition  of  a 
population,  ordained  to  yield  a  double  allegiance, 
ana  bidden  to  be  at  onee  Danes,  or  Sclavonians,  or 
Dutch,  and  at  the  same  time  Germans. 

This  edifice,  built  of  such  discordant  materials, 
and  kept  together  by  such  temporary  cement,  has 
been  ever  since  cracking  and  crumbling ;  so  rotten 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  touch,  difficult  to  prop,  and 
impossible  to  repair.  The  whole  diplomacy  of 
Europe  was  for  months  and  months  pothering  over 
the  question  of  Luxembourg  without  being  able  to 
settle  it ;  and  they  only  came  to  an  arrangement  by 
carving  tlie  poor  province  in  two. 

Last  comes  the  turn  of  the  duchies  of  Sleswig 
and  Holstein,  and  of  Denmark,  which,  after  having 
formed  one  monarchy  for  centuries,  and  having 
been  as  closely  united  as  England  and  Wales,  are 
now  to  be  broken  up  and  parcelled  out  like  an 
estate,  as  if  sovereignty  followed  a  mere  law  of 
nrivate  property.  The  great  neighbors  of  Den- 
jiark  have  certainly  a  good  legal  excuse  for  break- 
ing up  and  partitioning  that  monarchy.  The 
crown  can  descend  to  females,  whilst  the  duchies, 
or  at  least  one  of  them,  is  a  male  fief.  Russia 
claims  the  crown  for  a  son-in-law  by  right  of  his 
mother.  Prussia  claims  the  duchies  as  a  male  fief 
for  a  prince  in  her  interests.  Austria  cries  Hold, 
and  would  much  like  to  keep  old  Denmark  together 
if  it  could.  But  Russia  and  Prussia,  with  the 
sagacity  of  despots,  have  called  in  popular  feeling 
and  neighborly  hatred  to  their  aid.  The  people 
and  the  lawyers  of  the  duchies— the  O'Connells  of 
Sleswig  and  Holstein— declare  that  they  are  Saxon, 
and  as  such  cannot  live  harmoniously  with  the 
Dane.  The  countrymen  of  Klopstook  repudiate 
those  of  CElenschlager  as  foreigners,  because  they 
accentuate  the  German  language  differently,  and 
caps  are  thrown  up  and  speeches  made  for  inde- 
pendence. Poor  ignorant  wretches  of  would-be 
patriots!  Not  more  surely  would  the  Irish  re- 
pealer, could  he  carry  out  his  wish,  fall  under  the 
yoke  of  theocracy  at  home,  and  of  some  interested 
ally  from  abroad,  than  the  Holsteiner  and  the  Dane 


would  be  absorbed,  the  one  in  Prussia,  the  other  in 
Russia,  if  they  separated. 

The  Holsteiner  would,  however,  like  very  much 
to  become  altogether  German.  But  it  would  be 
neither  convenient  nor  agreeable  for  him  to  become 
so,  unless  he  could  drag  Sleswig  with  him.  That, 
however,  would  be  without  a  shadow  of  right. 
Nay,  if  Holstein  does  separate  from  Denmark,  the 
province  can  probably  not  even  hold  itself  together, 
for  there  are  different  claimants  for  its  different  dis- 
tricts. There  is  the  Gottorp  district  and  the  Ploen 
district,  and  there  are  claimants  for  all. 

Whilst  the  German  provinces  on  the  Baltic  are 
thus  stretching  out  their  arms  to  father-laud,  the 
Danish  patriot  raves  for  a  restoration  of  a  Scandi- 
navian empire,  by  a  renewal  of  the  union  of  Cal- 
muc,  in  which  Dane,  Swede,  and  Norwegian 
should  join.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  this 
could  be  effected.  If  Denmark  of  old  oppressed 
Sweden,  Sweden  has  in  turn  trodden  Denmark 
under  foot,  and  robbed  her  of  Norway  ;  whilst 
Norway  seems  to  detest  both,  and  to  be  determined 
to  live  to  herself.  The  tendency  of  the  north 
seems  not  to  be  towards  agglomerated  and  united 
empire,  but  to  provincial  isolation  and  local  inde- 
pendence. There  might  be  some  sense  in  these 
longings,  if  they  were  possible  of  attainment.  But 
with  such  neighbors  as  Russia  and  Prussia,  for  any 
little  province  or  small  kingdom  to  shut  itself  up  in 
its  own  blind  and  isolated  importance,  can  merely 
prepare  food  and  victims  for  that  universal  empire 
of  despotism  which  already  covers  the  east  of 
Europe,  and  will  infallibly  cover  the  north,  if  the 
German  and  Scandinavian  races  are  not  wiser  than 
they  seem  to  be. — Examiner,  September  26. 


FOREIGN  POLICY. 

Wx  began  by  recognizing  the  present  king  of 
the  French  with  such  headlong  haste  as  to  offend 
Russia  and  Austria;  and  we  continued  to  give 
Louis  Philippe  so  cordially  the  hand,  that  we  ren- 
dered any  European  coalition  to  crush  him  utterly 
impossible.  We  had  scarcely  taken  this  position, 
when  the  Belgian  insurrection  occurred.  Louis 
Philippe  instantly  declared  that  no  one  should 
meddle  with  it ;  that  the  treaty  of  Vienna  was 
abrogated,  as  far  as  the  Low  Countries  were  con- 
cerned ;  and  that  neither  Europe  nor  Holland  should 
restore  the  status  of  1815.  We  acquiesced.  We 
took  the  French  view  of  the  question  against  our- 
selves. We  approved  of  the  siege  of  Antwerp. 
Louis  Philippe,  to  gratify  us,  did  not,  indeed,  put  his 
son  on  the  new  Belgian  throne  ;  but,  by  means  of  a 
marriage,  he  did  the  same  thing.  Commercially, 
politically,  and  militarily,  Belgium  was  absorbed  by 
France ;  and  we  have  taught  ourselves  to  consider 
it  the  natural  order  of  things. 

Then  occurred  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  and  the 
revolution  effected  in  Spain  by  his  testament. 
Here  again  we  joined  France,  and  recognized  Isa- 
bella, without  taking  express  precautions  against 
her  or  her  sister's  marrying  a  French  prince.  Bnt 
we  had  at  that  time  so  loaded  Louis  Philippe  and 
his  house  with  benefits,  that  we  did  not  doubt  his 
gratitude.  We  concluded  the  quadripartite  alli- 
ance. We  sent  our  soldiers  and  sailors  to  combat : 
?ive  arms,  money,  English  blood.  Whilst  Louis 
hilippe  endeavored  to  make  a  merit  with  the  East- 
ern powers  of  not  cordially  cooperating  with  us, 
we,  in  despite  of  French  lukewarmness,  saved  Bil- 
boa,  and  with  it  the  throne  of  Isabella.    The  sword 
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of  Espartero  secured  it.  And  then  in  stepped 
Louis  Philippe  to  profit  by  ail  that  we  had  done. 
He  suborned  a  party  to  oppose  England  m  Spain  ; 
he  set  up  a  press  to  calumniate  her  ;  and  in  a  few 
months  he  drove  out  of  the  Peninsula,  with  every 
friend  of  England  or  of  liberty,  every  vestige  of 
English  influence.  Further,  to  render  security 
more  sure,  he  placed  his  minions  near  the  throne 
of  Portugal,  and  was  as  much  master  of  the  court 
of  Lisbon  as  of  Madrid.  And  this  course  of  policy 
he  haa  now  wound  up  by  putting  an  extinguisher 
on  the  little  queen ;  and  by  giving  openly  to  his 
own  son  the  succession  to  the  Spanish  throne,  by 
means  of  a  marriage  with  the  Infanta.  We  won- 
der that  the  ghosts  of  William  the  Third  and  of 
Marlborough  do  not  rise  from  the  grave,  to  reproach 
the  men  who  wield  the  sceptre  and  the  sword  of 
England. 

Now,  we  ask,  would  we  not  be  much  better  off, 
had  we  possessed  no  foreign  minister,  no  diplo- 
macy, no  far-seeking  policy  for  the  last  sixteen 
years  ?  Need  we  speak  of  Italy ;  where  we  helped 
the  French  to  take  Ancona,  one  result  of  which  is, 
that  the  French  are  now  predominant  at  Rome  t 
Need  we  speak  of  Greece ;  which  we  helped  to 
liberate,  in  order  to  have  it  governed  by  the  French 
prefect,  Coletti  1  Need  we  speak  of  Syria ;  where 
we  endangered  the  peace  of  Europe  in  resisting 
France,  and  where  the  French,  by  their  monks, 
have  won  almost  more  influence  than  they  wielded 
through  the  sword  of  Ibrahim? 

Turn  away  from  France,  and  look  to  America. 
We  have  had  two  causes  of  difference  with  the 
United  States,  their  north-east  and  their  north- 
west frontiers.  In  both  we  yielded  more  than  even 
the  Americans  themselves  dared  ask  ten  years 
back.  We  were  right,  indeed,  to  yield.  But 
would  it  not  have  been  more  dignified  to  have  flung 
it  up  carelessly  and  magnanimously  from  nation  to 
nation,  than  to  have  employed  diplomatic  agents 
to  cavil  and  discuss ;  to  have  heard  Polk  blus- 
tering and  Peel  replying,  with  the  certainty  of 
concession  in  the  end  ?  To  have  held  our  tongues, 
and  abided  by  our  fate,  would  have  been  just  as 
profitable. 

Then  there  is  Texas.  How  lucky  would  we 
have  been  to  have  had  no  Mr.  Pake n ham  simply  to 
spirit  up  Mexico,  and  intrigue  with  Texas,  that 
Mr.  Polk  might  break  through  the  web  of  our 
intrigues  with  a  kick  of  his  foot.  In  the  Old 
World  as  in  the  New,  our  habit  universally  is,  to 
thrust  ourselves  between  two  combatants  when 
they  are  nearly  done  fighting,  and  encourage  the 
weak  and  half-beaten  party  to  stand  up  once  more 
against  the  stronger,  in  order  to  get  himself  en- 
tirely beaten,  and  definitively  crushed. 

But  all  this  proceeds  from  the  absurd  vanity  of 
our  statesmen,  who  will  aspire  to  have  a  foreign 
policy,  when  the  nation  not  only  has  none,  but 
does  not  care  to  have  any.  Here,  for  example,  are 
these  marriages  of  the  Spanish  princesses.  Minis- 
ters have  thrown  themselves  into  all  kinds  of  men- 
acing attitudes,  of  hurt  pride,  of  angry  remon- 
strance, or  of  contingent  war.  To  what  purpose? 
except  to  show  that  England  ought  to  be  angry, 
but  has  not  the  stomach  to  be  so.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  makes  his  press  thunder,  it  is  true ;  and  is 
full  of  deep  ire  in  his  own  heart.  But  he  is  forced 
to  be  bland,  even  when  addressing  that  arch-traitor 
Louis  Philippe.  He  has  to  smile  and  promise 
41  that  the  amicable  relations  between  the  countries 
Trill  not  be  disturbed ;"  simply  because  he  knows 
the  people  of  England  would  see,  without  the  least 


disturbance  of  their  perfect  indifference,  all  the 
princesses  of  Spain  married  to  all  the  emperors  of 
all  the  realms  of  the  universe. 

We  now  learn,  that  because  government  cannot 
resent  Louis  Philippe's  falsehood  at  present,  h  will 
protest ;  it  will,  by  a  public  declaration,  disinherit 
the  offspring  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier ;  and 
thus  appeal  from  the  impossibility  of  present  war, 
to  the  possibility  of  a  future  one. 

This,  we  fear,  is  nonsense.  If  we  will  not  go 
to  war  now — and  certainly  we  will  not — to  prevent 
a  prince  of  Orleans  from  ascending  the  throne  of 
Spain,  we  shall  be  little  likely  to  go  to  war  for  the 
same  cause  at  any  future  time.  And,  knowing 
this,  it  is  unwise  and  unfair  to  throw  upon  pos- 
terity the  task  of  avenging  injuries  which  we  dare 
not  resent.  Louis  Philippe  will  laugh  at  our  pro- 
tests ;  will  sneer  at  our  present  backwardness, 
and  our  valor  infuturo;  and  will  sheath  his  sword 
with  a  contemptuous  "  Well,  gentlemen,  when- 
ever you  are  ready ;"  showing  how  fully  he  has 
fathomed  our  purposes,  and  seen  through  oar 
political  subterfuges. 

If  people  will  but  reflect  on  this  state  of  things, 
they  must  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  safest 
and  most  dignified  way  for  England,  would  be  for 
its  government  to  conform  itself  to  the  public  feel- 
ing of  the  nation,  and  to  have  no  foreign  policy  at 
all.    There  is  no  use  in  having  any,  unless  the 
public  have  faith  and  sympathy  in  it,  and  unless  a 
statesman  can  act  up  to  it.    Of  this,  at  least,  we 
are  certain,  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  have 
no  foreign  policy  at  all,  and  no  foreign  office,  than 
to  reap  from  them  such  fruits.     Every  aim  of 
peace  and  friendship  missed  ;  every  scheme  of  alli- 
ance abortive;  every  cherished  freedom  crushed ; 
every  useful  influence  undermined  ;  every  feeling 
of  national  pride  outraged ;  every  guarantee  of 
national  power  and  independence  swept  away ;  and 
even  all  openings  of  trade  and  commerce  closed 
against  us  one  after  the  other. — Daily  News. 
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Little  by  little  the  principle  of  international 
copyright  is  obtaining  recognition  among  the  states 
of  Europe,  and  a  relic  of  ancient  barbarism  is  pass- 
ing away  into  the  Umbo  of  history,  to  join  the 
droit  (Taubaine,  the  right  of  wreckage  and  strand- 
age,  and  other  similar  medieval  enormities.    By 
and  by,  the  wonder  will  be  how  it  could  possibly 
have  Kept  its  ground  so  long  in  an  age  that  prides 
itself  on   its  high  civilization,  and   professes  an 
almost  superstitious  respect  for  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty.    Surely  if  there  be  one  thing  which  more 
than    all    others  deserves    to    be  designated   as 
property,  one  thing  which  a  man  may  with  the 
clearest  and  largest  title  call  his  own,  it  is  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  brain.    Strange  that  the  space  of 
nineteen  centuries  has  been  too  short  to  enaWe 
Christendom  to  master  this  simple  truth !    It  is  be- 
ginning to  make  way  howeveT.    The  most  recent 
instance  of  its  progress  is  notified  in  an  act  of  bet 
majesty's  privy  council,  dated  the  97th  Aogu*t  m 
pursuance  of  a  reciprocal  treaty  between  this  coon- 
try  and  Prussia :  it  directs  that  the  authors  and 
makers  of  "  books,  prints,  articles  of  sculptors, 
dramatic  works,  and  musical  compositions,  and*  any 
other  works  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,'  6** 
published  in  Prussia,  shall  have  the  same  copyright 
therein  as  the  law  assigns  in  the  like  cases  to  the 
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proprietors  of  works  first  published  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Tae  exchange  of  s  similar  treaty  with  the  United 
States  would  be  an  inestimable  good  fortune  ;  and 
there  are  very  cheering  tokens  of  our  approach 
towards  that  consummation  of  justice  and  wisdom. 
The  commercial  benefits  which  it  would  confer  on 
this  country  are  so  obvious  and  so  great,  that  these 
alone  should  render  it  an  object  of  earnest  desire, 
though  it  were  recommended  by  no  higher  con- 
siderations. It  may  even  seem,  indeed,  upon  a 
superficial  view,  that  the  immediate  gains  resulting 
from  the  measure  would  be  very  unequally  divided 
between  the  contracting  parties;  and  that  the 
older,  richer,  and  more  abundant  art  and  literature 
of  England  would  carry  off  the  lion's  portion.  But 
the  bolder*  spirits  in  the  United  States  think  other- 
wise ;  they  aspire  to  create  for  themselves  aj 
national  literature,  without  which  they  contend 
that  the  Union  itself  cannot  stand.  "  Let  us  have 
home  thoughts,"  says  one  of  their  writers ;  "  or 
let  us  cease  to  live.  This  is  the  cry  and  the 
necessity  of  all  nations  that  would  endure  either  in 
the  business  or  the  memory  of  mankind.  Let  us 
determine  to  have  a  voice  of  our  own  in  our  litera- 
ture, which  the  world  shall  listen  to  and  regard  as 
no  echo."  But  that  voice  can  scarcely  struggle 
into  articulate  form  so  long  as  the  temptations  of 
piracy,  sanctioned  both  by  law  and  custom,  render 
American  publishers  averse  to  purchase  the  writ- 
ings of  American  authors. 

Nor  is  it  alone  on  the  ground  of  justice  to  the 
foreign  author  or  of  enlightened  patriotism  that  the 
principle  of  international  copyright  is  advocated  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  its  expediency  is 
likewise  very  cogently  argued  on  purely  trading 
considerations.  In  this  respect  a  very  marked  and 
wholesome  change  has  occurred  of  late  in  the 
views  of  American  publishers.  Eight  years  ago, 
when  the  agitation  first  began,  they  were  unanimous 
in  bitter  opposition  to  the  proposed  innovation. 
Sometime  afterwards  the  business  of  republishing 
received  a  mighty  impetus ;  the  cheap  era  arose, 
and  brought  with  it  another  class  of  interests, 
another  race  of  traders — the  cheap  publishers. 
The  seal  of  these  men  rapidly  outran  their  dis- 
cretion ;  and  after  deluging  the  country  with  trash, 
they  found  themselves  landed  in  bankruptcy. 
Struck  by  this  practical  refutation  of  their  theories, 
this  inevitable  reductio  ad  absurdum — the  publish- 
ers began  to  reflect  that  there  was  more  credit  and 
profit  to  be  gained  by  each  man's  dealing  in  his 
own  purchased  and  indisputable  copyrights,  than 
by  the  chances  of  a  piratical  scramble  from  which 
all  might  come  off  losers.  Accordingly,  when 
next  the  authors  appealed  to  Congress,  in  1844, 
they  were  joined,  not  only  by  the  chief  publishers 
who  had  been  their  most  formidable  antagonists  in 
1838,  but  also  by  most  of  the  disappointed  purvey- 
ors of  cheap  reprints.  The  copyright  question  has 
been  steadily  gaining  ground  ever  since.  Indeed, 
if  we  may  believe  a  fact  alleged  by  a  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Morning  Courier,  the  publishers 
themselves  have  anticipated  the  tardy  action  of 
Congress,  and  have  to  some  extent  practically  de- 
cided the  question.  Besides  occasionally  paying 
the  foreign  author  for  early  sheets  of  his  book, 
"  they  have  consummated  weir  acknowledgment 
of  his  absolute  right  in  his  work,  by  purchasing  of 
him  the  privilege  to  publish  it  in  perpetuo  in  the 

*  The  holder  spirits  may  think  otherwise ;  but  the  more 
diffident  take  the  "  superficial  view."—  Living  Age.        I 


United  States ;  allowing  him,  as  his  share,  a  por 
tion  of  the  profits.  This  arrangement  has  been 
made  more  than  once,  and  is  growing  to  be  a  cus- 
tom of  the  trade."  If  this  be  true,  the  legislature 
cannot  long  refuse  its  sanction  to  a  law  already* 
virtually  enacted  by  opinion  and  necessity. 
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A  remarkable  movement  in  political  finance  is 
going  on  just  now  in  Prussia;  interesting  to  a 
commercial  nation  like  England,  not  only  because 
it  has  a  direct  bearing  on  trade,  but  also  because  it 
is  instructive  as  a  living  illustration  of  questions 
that  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  efforts  of  King  Frederick  William  to  re- 
lieve the  pressure  felt  by  the  leading  portion  of  his 
subjects  from  the  prevailing  scarcity  of  money  are 
unremitting  and  so  far  praiseworthy.  It  was 
probably  the  success  that  attended  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Vienna  Bank  after  the  French  war, 
that  has  led  to  the  attempt  to  extend  the  operations 
of  the  national  law  at  Berlin.  The  long  experi- 
ence of  Austria,  however,  tells  the  same  tale  that 
the  few  weeks'  initiatory  practice  of  the  Prussian 
financiers  has  proclaimed  at  Berlin.  A  circulating 
medium  that  has  no  intrinsic  value  cannot  be 
created  "  de  par  le  roi"  if  the  basis  of  all  transac- 
tions on  credit  be  overlooked. 

The  Austrian  were  after  the  war  reduced  to  the 
lowest  state  of  financial  distress.  Notes  issued  on 
emergencies,  like  the  French  assistants,  without 
calculation  and  without  limit,  had  fallen  to  a  course 
of  about  30  per  cent. ;  a  circumstance  which,  by 
placing  all  contracts  in  jeopardy,  threatened  totally 
to  demoralize  society.  At  this  juncture,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  bant  at  Vienna  under  the  auspices 
of  the  crown,  with  a  new  issue  of  notes  convertible 
into  silver  on  demand,  was  hailed  with  pleasure  by 
the  nation.  The  old  notes  were  exchanged  for 
new  at  a  fixed  rate,  at  which  the  government 
chose  to  value  them.  The  crown  declared  itself 
bankrupt ;  but  was  able  to  give  some  guarantee  for 
honesty  as  to  the  time  to  come,  by  establishing  a 
tolerable  equality  between  its  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture. Its  credit  has  hitherto  been  kept  up  by  a 
scrupulous  adherence  to  its  promise  of  redeeming 
periodically  portions  both  of  the  old  and  new  debt. 
This  punctuality  saved  the  Austrians  from  the 
necessity  of  tying  themselves  down  by  promises 
not  to  contract  loans.  The  liberty  of  dealing  as 
they  pleased  with  the  money  market  was  willingly 
allowed  to  men  who  had  used  this  power  with  dis- 
cretion. 

Prussia  undoubtedly  assumed  a  higher  stand  on 
the  same  occasion.  The  government  undertook 
more  and  demanded  a  greater  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  people.  The  paper  issues  of  Prussia  during 
the  war  were  not  so  extensive  as  those  of  Austria 
had  been.  Moreover,  Prussia  had  spared  to  itself 
the  fearful  exhaustion  that  Austria  had  incurred  by 
its  grand  exertion  against  the  French  invader  in 
1809.  The  rising  of  1813  was  a  levy  "  en  masse," 
and  those  who  went  to  the  seat  of  war  lived  at  free 
quarter  upon  both  friends  and  foes.  Prussia  was 
consequently  able  to  avoid  that  fearful  visitation 
which  a  discredited  currency  entails  upon  a  coun- 
try. But  it  could  only  accomplish  this  great  object 
by  the  aid  of  the  people,'  to  whom  the  king  in  his 
emergency  appealed.  A  commission  of  men  whose 
names  inspired  a  confidence  which  the  conduct  of 
some  of  them  has  lately  justified,  was  established. 
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to  report  to  the  king  openly  on  the  state  of  the 
national  debt.  Its  extent  was  unreservedly  pro- 
claimed, and  a  solemn  covenant  was  entered  into 
by  the  king  and  the  members  of  the  commission  to 
the  purport  that  no  addition  should  be  made  to  its 
amount  without  an  appeal  to  a  national  representa- 
tive assemply.  The  political  development  and  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  nation  were  in  the 
manner  placed  in  the  royal  hand  by  a  confiding 
people.  The  value  of  the  paper  that  remained 
current  depended  of  course  upon  the  confidence 
thus  reposed  in  the  good  faith  of  the  crown  and  in 
the  character  borne  by  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission for  the  national  debt. 

In  various  changes  that  took  place  in  the  paper 
issues,  (which  in  Prussia  as  in  Austria  are  ex- 
chequer bills  of  small  amount,  but  having  no  inter- 
est,) the  original  amount,  then  supposed  to  be 
about  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  was  not  exceeded. 
The  general  prosperity  augmented,  and  with  it 
confidence  in  the  government  securities.  The 
market  price  of  stock  was  further  increased  through 
the  privilege  enjoyed  by  capital  so  invested  of  being 
exempt  from  taxation.  In  consequence  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, perhaps  far  the  largest  portion  both  of 
the  Austrian  and  Prussian  debts  is  held  by  natives 
of  the  respective  countries,  or  at  least  by  conti- 
nental capitalists.  It  must  be  clear  to  all  who  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  into  those  things,  that  both 
the  restoration  of  public  credit  in  Austria,  and  its 
preservation  in  Prussia,  were  effected  by  inspiring 
the  people  of  those  countries  and  the  public  at 
large  with  confidence.  To  shake  that  confidence 
was  tantamount  to  threatening  the  existence  of  the 
two  governments.  Hence  the  intimate  alliance 
that  has  so  long  united  the  two  rival  crowns. 
Hence,  too,  the  peaceful,  although  repressive 
policy  that  has  so  long  served  to  keep  up  the  ap- 
pearance of  stability.  Hence,  finally,  the  sub- 
mission of  the  two  countries  no  less  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  preservation  of  public  credit  than  their 
rulers,  to  a  subjection  that  for  years  has  been 
scarcely  tolerable  for  enlightened  men.  The  case 
is  parallel,  although  the  circumstances  are  differ- 
ent, to  the  patriotic  declaration  of  the  British  mer- 
chants on  the  suspension  of  cash-payments  by  the 
Bank  of  England ;  a  declaration  which  made  the 
suspension  both  possible  and  useful.  Without  the 
support  of  the  people  the  British  Crown  would 
then  have  been  as  little  able  to  avail  itself  of  the 
disposable  resources  of  the  nation  to  continue  the 
revolutionary  war,  as  those  of  Austria  and  Prussia 
would  have  found  themselves  to  consolidate  their 
power  and  the  advantages  of  peace. 

In  each  of  these  cases  the  importance  of  a  paper 
currency  judiciously  organized  is  apparent.  In  each, 
the  necessity  of  awakening  confidence  by  wise  pre- 
cautions is  shown  to  be  indispensable.  Each  coun- 
try has  tested  the  utility  that  may  be  drawn  from 
issues  based  upon  credit  on  emergencies.  But  no 
one  will  be  so  bold  as  to  pretend  that  the  mere 
government  sanction  lent  to  the  issues  so  made  the 
value  that  they  maintained.  Had  the  issues 
originally  been,  as  in  Austria,  beyond  what  public 
opinion  esteemed  it  practicable  for  the  state  to 
redeem,  they  could  enjoy  no  confidence  until  they 
were  reduced  within  that  limit ;  and  in  1811,  Aus- 
tria annulled  the  value  of  a  large  portion  of  its  cir- 
culating medium,  on  account  of  its  depreciation  in 
the  market.  Prussia,  which  since  the  war  has 
injured  the  national  credit  by  unlimited  issues,  was 
last  year  compelled  to  adopt  the  same  measure. 


The  promise  made  in  the  solemn  manner  that 
has  been  mentioned,  has  been  fulfilled  in  Prussia 
during  the  last  reign  and  the  commencement  of  the 
present.  Its  spirit  has,  however,  more  than  once 
been  infringed.  Nevertheless,  the  Prussian  funds 
are  at  this  moment  higher  than  the  Austrian. 
Prussian  three-and-a-half  per  cents  are  quoted  at 
93*;  Austrian  five  per  cents  are  at  110*.  Some 
of  the  causes  of  this  difference,  as  well  as  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  spirit  of  the  compact  appears  to 
have  been  infringed  in  Prussia,  we  propose  to  ex- 
plain in  a  subsequent  article.  The  importance  of 
the  subject  at  the  present  moment  will  justify  oux 
returning  to  it. — Spectator,  October  3. 
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Some  recollections  haunt  us  through  all  the 
chances  and  changes  of  our  existence.  Some 
early  memory  walks  with  us,  step  by  step  through 
the  paths  of  the  green  earth :  it  clings  to  us  in 
sickness  and  in  sorrow ;  it  dwells  with  us  in  sun- 
shine and  in  shade ;  perhaps  giving  tone  and 
color  to  the  circumstances  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded, and  often,  very  often,  thus  influencing  our 
actions  in  every  stage  of  life.  It  may  be  the  noise 
of  the  foaming  wave,  or  the  glimpse  we  catch  of 
the  sweet  violet  underneath  the  hedge,  which  brings 
back  our  first  remembered  grief,  or  our  earliest  joy 
— but  there  it  is ;  and,  in  an  instant,  to  each  one 
of  us  is  the  page  of  the  past  opened ;  and  clearly 
does  the  scene  stand  forth  from  among  those  never- 
fading  pictures,  drawn  by  the  keen  observation  and 
the  simple  truthfulness  of  childhood.  Would  not 
parents  do  well  to  make  these  first  pictures  in  life, 
these  recollections  which  go  with  us  even  to  the 
grave,  as  pleasant  and  profitable  as  possible  to  those 
whom  they  so  fondly  love  ?  Happy  are  the  chil- 
dren who  by  such  remembrances  do  not  weaken 
their  affection  for  the  absent,  or,  worse  than  this, 
cannot  wound  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

I  seldom  open  my  Bible  but  I  feel  grateful  for 
the  early  care  which  allows  me  now  to  associate 
my  first  thoughts  of  that  holy  book  with  pleasant 
remembrances.  No  weary  task  rises  up  before 
me  ;  no  toilsome  repetition  ill  understood ;  no  soiled 
page,  blotted  with  my  tears ;  no  sad,  sad  punish- 
ment-lesson ;  but,  instead  of  these,  memories  on 
which  I  love  to  dwell,  and,  among  them,  the  kind 
look  and  the  gentle  tone  of  commendation  that  re- 
warded any  voluntary  exertion  of  reading  or  repeti- 
tion. A  privilege  and  a  pleasure  I  felt  it  was,  in 
those  first  days  of  life,  to  pore  upon  the  large  print 
of  our  old  Family-Bible,  and  to  spend  hours,  happy 
hours  too,  in,  most  literally,  spelling  over  those 
simple  and  beautiful  histories  of  Scripture,  while 
the  sunbeams,  I  well  remember,  when  in  my 
favorite  nook  in  a  western  window,  not  unfrequemv 
ly  illuminated  the  page.  How  suitable  the  gilding 
for  the  book ! 

Nor  do  I  ever  read  the  93d  Psalm,  but  early 
recollections  steal  over  me ;  and  I  am  in  an  instant, 
by  the  magic  of  memory,  transported  to  the  home 
of  my  childhood ;  and  the  hour,  brief  and  bright, 
when  I  first  heard  those  sacred  words,  shines  out 
vividly  from  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  obscuri- 
ty. I  do  not  think  I  have  an  earlier  recollection 
than  this;  for  after  it  there  comes  a  blank,  a 
dimness ;  and  then  life  begins  to  tell  its  continuous 
story. 
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Let  me  look  bade  through  these  long,  long 
i,  and  recall  that  hour.    The  sketch,  though 
slight,  will  be  truthful,  for  I  have  treasured  up 
the  memory  of  it,  day  after  day,  and  year  after 


It  must  hare  been  a  winter's  evening,  I  suppose, 
lor  a  large  bright  fire  burned  before  us  ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  1  have  never  seen  so  bright  a  fire 
sisce  ;  our  table  was  drawn  close  to  it.  The  night 
nmv  have  been  cold ;  but  it  was  not  stormy,  for  I 
well  remember  the  stillness  without  and  within. 
The  day  was  not  an  ordinary  one  :  probably  it  was 
a  Sabbath  evening,  for  there  seemed  to  be  a  calm- 
leas  in  the  very  atmosphere,  a  hush  upon  my 
voting  spirit.  The  room  is  indistinct  to  me— -dream- 
ike.  I  have  no  recollection  even  of  familiar  furni- 
ture :  all  else  is  in  the  back-ground,  save  that 
brightly  polished  table,  the  slowing  fire,  and  the 
group  beside  it.  I  could  at  this  moment,  were  I 
there,  point  out  the  very  spot  where  my  mother 
sat :  my  father  was  opposite  to  her ;  and  before 
him  lay  open,  upon  the  table,  what  seemed  to  my 
inexperienced  comprehension  of  size,  a  large,  very 
large  book ;  while  I  a  little  child  stood  by  his 
side.  And  young  indeed  I  must  have  been, 
when  I  recollect  I  was  alone  by  that  hearth  which 
has  since  been  gladdened  by  many  a  childish  tone. 
Yet,  such  as  I  was,  I  well  remember  there  was  a 
strong  sense  of  eomfort,  of  happiness,  of  "  fire- 
aide  enjoyment,"  at  my  young  heart  at  that  mo- 
ment. In  the  very  fulness  of  this  feeling,  I 
recollect  looking  gladlv  on  all  things  around ;  and 
all  things,  too,  seemed  to  look  smilingly  back  upon 


My  rather  was  reading  "  The  Lord  is  my  shep- 
herd; I  shall  not  want."  And  beautiful,  inex- 
pressibly beautiful,  did  these  words,  and  each 
suweeeding  one,  seem  to  me.  The  imagery — thus 
lav  a  child  of  the  country — was  within  my  compre- 
hension, and  it  was  at  once  understood.  "  The 
green  pastures,  the  still  waters,"  were  they  not 
nay  daily  companions?  Even  "  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death"  thus  presented,  brought  no  terror 
to  my  young  imagination.  While,  with  a  loved 
mother  near,  where  is  the  child  who  would  not  in 
a  moment  feel  the  force  and  fondness  of  that  home 
simile,  "  the  prepared  table,  the  cap  that  runneth 
over?" 

And  I  first  heard  and  felt  these  sublime  words, 
surrounded  by  the  halo  of  affection  ;  and  O  this  is 
a  glorious  light  to  shine  upon  early  impressions ! 
the  domestic  affections  beautifully  interpret  the 
child's  first  Scripture-lessons!  I  know  ray 
mother's  look  was  lull  of  gentleness  and  tenderness. 
I  remember,  yes,  I  still  remember,  the  real  solem- 
nity and  earnestness  of  my  lather's  voice  and  man- 
ner. As  a  child,  I  knew  not  the  meaning  of  all 
the  words  he  read;  but  I  felt  them  then — felt, 
until  I  learned  the  language  by  which  I  could  ex- 
press it,  that  love  and  faith  were  at  that  fire-side. 

A  few  years  passed ;  and,  while  yet  a  little 
child,  I  left  my  early  home.  I  exchanged  "  God's 
work,"  the  country,  for  "  man's  work,"  the  town. 
I  sped  on  in  the  path  of  life.  My  parents  faded, 
personally  at  least,  from  ray  recollection  ;  for  other 
childless  relatives  called  me  their  own,  in  all  save 
name.  And  now  new  pursuits  engrossed  ray  at- 
tention, new  friends  were  gathering  around  me, 
new  scenes  and  circumstances  were  before  me. 
Still  sometimes,  even  amid  the  din  and  tumult  of  a 
great  city,  and  above  the  noise  and  bnstle  of  the 
ever-moving  mass,  would  I  hear,  in  fancy,  the  glad 
song  of  the  summer  bird,  or  the  music  of  the  clear 


mountain-stream,  or  the  wild  wind  rustling  among 
the  trees,  which  I  had  so  often  listened  to  in  the 
quiet  of  my  infant  years. 

How  often,  too,  would  I  wander  back  in  imagi- 
nation to  well-known  spots !  I  would  be  once  more 
in  the  green  meadows,  where  I  used  to  gather  the 
daisies  and  the  buttercups,  those  treasured  flowers 
of  childhood ;  and  nooks,  well  remembered  nooks, 
rich  with  pale  primroses,  would  spring  up  before 
me.  Ana  then  the  rushing  water-fall,  the  huge 
grey  rocks,  and  those  bright  green  mossy  spots  in 
the  deep  glen,  the  beautiful  wild  rose,  the  sweet- 
smelling  honeysuckle,  and  the  brilliant  red  berry 
of  the  mountain-ash— could  I  forget  these  1  No, 
they  were  never  forgotten ;  nor  were  the  heather- 
clad  hills  around  my  home,  the  distant  mountains, 
and  the  far-off  blue  lake.  Yet  better  remembered 
than  any  of  these,  and  oftener — far  brighter  than 
the  flowers,  and  sweeter  than  earth's  sweetest 
sounds — was  the  thought  of  that  calm,  happy 
Sabbath  evening.  And  more  blessed,  too,  than 
either  of  the  eye  or  of  the  ear,  was  that  memory 
of  tho  heart!  Since,  in  far  wanderings  on  the 
quiet  earth  and  on  the  stormy  sea,  in  the  anguish 
of  sickness,  in  the  gladness  of  health,  in  the  dark-, 
ness  of  sorrow,  that  hour  has  spoken  "  peace"  to 
me. 

Yes ;  I  have  dwelt  in  fairer  and  more  cultivated 
scenes  since  those  early  days.  I  have  been  sur- 
rounded by  the  luxuries  which  wealth  can  call  np ; 
I  have  listened  to  the  rich  eloauence  of  the  gifted, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  learned ;  I  know  the  hom- 
age which  noble  birth  obtains.  Yet  I  would  not 
now  exchange  the  recollection  of  that  happy  hour, 
I  would  not  lose  the  tone  of  it,  such  as  my  loved 
parents  made  it  to  me,  for  any  one  of  these,  earth's 
choicest  gifts.  For  is  not  our  yellow  gold  ashes, 
our  rank,  a  vain  fleeting  breath,  and  our  boasted 
learning  dark  ignorance,  compared  with  the  riches, 
and  the  titles,  and  the  wisdom  that  chapter  con- 
tained for  the  child. — Cfc.  of  Eng,  Mag, 


A  "  Characteristic  n  Note. — The  president  of  the 
Preston  Institution,  Mr.  John  Paley,  Jr.,  presented, 
on  Tuesday  last,  to  the  museum  of  that  society,  an 
autograph  letter  of  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
The  advice  contained  in  the  characteristic  and  piquant 
epistle  is  so  excellent,  and  so  generally  applicable, 
that  we  present  our  readers  with  a  copy  of  it : — 
"London,  Feb.  13, 1843.  F.  M.  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington presents  his  compliments  to  Mrs.  C — .  He 
really  regrets  much  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  read 
her  letter.  He  entreats  her  to  write  in  a  plain  hand, 
in  dark  ink,  and  in  few  words  what  her  commands 

are.      Mrs.  C— ,  ,  Liverpool." — Preston 

Chronicle. 

A  Custom-house  Difficulty.— -Several  weeks 
since,  the  importation  of  a  quantity  of  Indian  corn 
took  place  in  the  ear,  or  attached  to  the  stem  or  cob, 
amounting  to  28,000  heads  of  the  article,  by  a  vessel 
named  Richard  Cobden,  arrived  from  South  America. 
The  whole  of  the  parcel  has  remained  in  bond  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  the  owners  now  requiring  the 
delivery  of  the  same  for  home  consumption,  a  diffi- 
culty arose  as  to  the  manner  of  measuring  the  corn 
for  the  duty,  viz.,  Is.  per  quarter,  which  it  was  of 
course  impossible  to  do  in  its  existing  state,  and  ap- 
plication having  been  made  to  the  revenue  authori- 
ties for  the  purpose,  permission  was  given  in  this 
particular  instance,  for  the  whole  quantity  to  be 
thrashed  in  the  warehouse,  in  order  that  the  grain 
might  be  detached  from  the  huge  husk,  cob,  or  stalk, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  metered  for  the  duty  doe 
thereon. — Examiner. 
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Prom  the  Examiner. 

Short  Sketches  of  the  Wild  Sports  and  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Highlands.  From  the  Journal*  of 
Charles  St.  John,  Esq. 

This  is  a  delightful  book.  In  raciness  of  style, 
force  of  description,  and  hearty  love  of  the  matters 
described,  it  is  quite  equal  to  the  books  of  Mr. 
Waterton.  The  naturalist  will  be  most  charmed 
with  it.  There  is  indeed  enough  of  adventure  in 
Mr.  St.  John's  hunting  exploits  to  make  the  book 
attractive  to  general  readers ;  but  its  great  fascina- 
tion consists  in  its  vivid  and  truthful  pictures  of  ani- 
mated nature  in  Morayshire  and  some  of  the  sur- 
rounding districts. 

Mr.  St.  John  is  no  battue  man ;  no  wholesale 
slaughterer  in  the  disguise  of  a  sportsman.  His 
pleasure  lies  as  well  in  the  excitement  of  the  pur- 
suit, as  in  those  delightful  impressions  from  natural 
objects  which  come  unsought  during  extensive 
rambles  through  varied  scenery  ;  and  both  he  has 
'the  happy  art  of  transferring  to  the  reader.  He  is 
not  insensible,  indeed,  to  the  comfort  of  bringing  a 
dainty  morsel  to  his  own  larder,  or  to  that  of  a 
friend.  He  can  taste  a  delicacy  by  proxy,  and  rel- 
ish it  the  more  that  another  joins  in  the  enjoyment. 
In  all  which,  we  take  it,  he  fulfils  the  true  condi- 
tions of  the  character  of  the  gentleman  sportsman, 
from  the  days  of  Will  Wimble  and  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverly  to  his  own. 

Mr.  St.  John  can  also  sympathize  with  what  is 
good  or  what  is  merely  picturesque,  in  the  Highland 
poacher ;  and  he  throws  an  amusing  light  on  the 
rigorous  exclusion  of  sight-seeking  tourists  from 
"  the -hills  of  the  buck  and  the  roe."  It  is  clear, 
from  Mr.  St.  John's  revelation,  that  the  gamekeep- 
ers find  it  safer  to  interfere  with  urbane  and  pacific 
ramblers,  than  with  the  indigenous  poacher ;  and 
that  they  catch  as  many  of  the  more  innocent  class 
as  possible,  on  the  same  principle  that  bad  shots 
will  bag  anything  that  comes  in  the  way  to  hide 
their  inefficiency  for  better  sport. 

Mr.  St.  John,  the  reader  will  understand  from  all 
this,  is  a  gentleman  who  takes  life  easily,  and  who 
has  unwittingly  become  a  naturalist,  while  he 
thought  himself  in  pursuit  of  amusement  merely. 
The  close  observer  passes,  by  easy  transition,  to  the 
faithful  describer,  of  the  habits  of  all  classes  of  liv- 
ing beings.  From  the  tiny  eels,  which  wriggle  in 
myriads  up  the  moist  and  moss-grown  stones  of 
Highland  streams  in  spring,  to  the  eagle  and  the 
mammoth  stag,  who  have  for  years  been  the  tyrants 
of  their  district — nothing  escapes  him.  He  is 
familiar  with  the  inmost  economy  of  the  badger's 
house ;  he  has  lurked  in  ambush  to  see  the  tricks 
of  the  fox ;  he  has  drifted  on  the  waves  beneath 
the  cliffs  of  Cromarty,  intent  upon  the  doings  of 
seals  and  gannets ;  and  he  has  bivouacked  near  the 
mountain  summits  in  his  chase  of  the  deer. 

Let  us  endeavor,  by  a  few  extracts,  taken  rather 
with  a  view  to  our  own  space  than  to  the  prefer- 
ence we  might  else  have  given,  to  communicate  to 
our  readers  some  taste  for  the  pleasure  this  delight- 
ful book  has  given  us. 

GAELIC  FISHERMEN. 

"  In  the  quiet  summer  evenings  it  was  interesting 
to  see  my  crew  of  five  Highlanders,  as,  singing  a 
Gaelic  song,  they  rowed  the  boat  in  a  large  semi- 
circle round  one  of  the  bays,  letting  out  the  net  as 
they  went,  one  end  of  the  rope  being  held  by  a  man 
on  the  shore  at  the  point  from  which  they  started. 
When  they  got  to  the  other  side  of  the  bay  they 


landed,  with  the  exception  of  one  man,  who  re- 
mained in  the  boat  to  right  the  net  if  it  got  fixed  m 
roots  or  stones.    The  rest  hauled  in  the  net  gradu- 
ally, bringing  the  two  ends  together.     As  it  came 
in,  a  fine  trout  or  pike  now  and  then  would  be  seen 
making  a  dart  round  the  enclosed  space  within  the 
net,  or  dashing  at  the  net  itself,  dragging  for  a  mo- 
ment half  the  corks  under,  water.     The  head  man 
of  the  crew,  a  little  peppery  Highlander,  invariably 
got  into  a  state  of  the  most  savage  excitement, 
which  increased  as  the  net  approached  the  shore ; 
and  if  any  stoppage  occurred  from  its  being  caught 
by  a  root  or  stick,  he  actually  danced  with  excite- 
ment, hallooing  and  swearing  in  Gaelic  at  the  net, 
the  men  and  the  fish.    When  all  went  on  smoothly 
and  well,  he  acted  the  part  of  fugleman  with  no 
little  dignity,  perched  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and 
keeping  the  men  in  proper  place   and   time  as 
they  dragged  in  the  net.     We  generally  caught  a 
great  number  of  trout  and  pike,  some  of  very  large 
size.    By  the  time  we  had  killed  all  the  fish,  and 
arranged  them  in  rows  to  admire  their  beauty  and 
size,  the  little  captain  fas  the  other  men  called  him) 
subsided  into  a  good-humored  calm;    and  having 
offered  a  pinch  of  snuff  to  the  game-keeper,  whom 
he  generally  fixed  upon  in  particular  to  shout  at,  in 
consequence  of  a  kind  of  rivalry  between  them,  and 
also  in  consequence  of  his  measuring  Borne  head 
and  shoulders  higher  than  himself,  he  made  a  brief 
apology  for  what  he  had  said,  winding  it  up  by 
saying*  '  And  after  all,  that 's  no   ao   bad,  your 
honor,'  as  he  pointed  to  some  giant  trout ;  he  then 
would  light  a  pipe,  and  having  taken  a  few  whifls, 
deliberately  shove  it  alight  into  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
and  extracting  a  netting  needle  and  string,  set  to 
work,  mending  any  hole  that  had  been  made  in  the 
net.    This  done,  and  a  dram  of  whisky  having 
been  passed  round,  the  net  was  arranged  on  the 
stern  of  the  boat,  and  they  rowed  round  the  wooded 
promontory  to  the  other  creek,  keeping  time  to 
their  oars  with  some  wild  Gaelic  song,  with  a 
chorus  in  which  they  all  joined,  and  the  sound  of 
which,  as  it  came  over  the  water  of  the  lake,  and 
died  gradually  away  as  they  rounded  the  headland, 
had  a  most  peculiarly  romantic  effect." 

AN  EAGLE'S  DEATH. 

"  Soon  afterwards  a  magnificent  eagle  suddenly 
arose  almost  at  our  feet,  as  we  came  to  the  edge  of 
a  precipice,  on  a  shelf  of  which,  near  the  summit, 
he  had  been  resting.  Bang  went  one  barrel  at  him, 
at  a  distance  of  twenty  yards.  The  small  shot 
struck  him  severely,  and,  dropping  his  legs,  be  rose 
into  the  air,  darting  upwards  nearly  perpendicular- 

S,  a  perfect  cloud  of  feathers  coming  oat  of  him. 
e  then  came  wheeling  in  a  stupified  manner  back 
over  our  heads.    We  both  of  us  fired  together  at 
him,  and  down  he  fell  with  one  wing  broken,  and 
hit  all  over  with  our  small  shot.    He  struggled 
hard  to  keep  up  with  the  other  wing,  but  couM  not 
do  so,  and  came  heavily  to  the  ground  within  a 
yard  of  the  edge  of  the  precipice.    He  fell  oyer  on 
his  back  at  first,  and  then  rising  up  on  his  feet, 
looked  round  with  an  air  of  reproachful  defiance. 
The  blood  was  dropping  slowly  out  of  his  be**j 
when  Donald  foolishly  ran  to  secure  him,  instead 
of  leaving  him  to  die  where  he  was ;  in  consequence 
of  his  doing  so,  the  eagle  fluttered  back  a  few  *tep*» 
still,  however,  keeping  his  face  to  the  foe.    But, 
coming  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  he  fell  back- 
wards over  it,  and  we  saw  him  tumbling  and  struff- 
£ ling  downwards,  as  be  strove  to  cling  to  the  pro* 
jections  of  the  rock— but  in  vain,  as  he  came  to  no 
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stop  till  lie  leached  the  bottom,  where  we  beheld 
him,  after  regaining  his  feet  for  a  short  time,  sink 
gradually  to  the  ground.  It  was  impossible  for  us 
to  reach  the  place  where  he  lay  dead  without  going 
ao  far  round  that  the  daylight  would  have  failed  us. 
I  aiust  own,  notwithstanding  the  reputed  destruc- 
trrensss  of  the  eagle,  that  I  looked  with  great  re- 
gret at  the  dead  body  of  the  noble  bird,  and  wished 
ttat  I  had  not  killed  him,  the  more  especially  as  I 
was  obliged  to  leave  him  to  rot  uselessly  in  that  in- 
accessible place." 

RATS. 

"  Everybody  must  be  glad  to  encourage  any 
animal  that  kills  a  rat,  and  the  owls  are  the  most 
determined  enemies  to  this,  the  most  obnoxious  and 
disgusting  animal  which  we  have  in  this  country. 
For  what  can  be  so  sickening  as  to  know  that  these 
animal*  come  direct  from  devouring  and  revelling  in 
the  foulest  garbage  in  the  drains  of  your  house  to 
the  larder  where  your  own  provisions  are  kept ; 
and,  fresh  from  their  stinking  and  filthy  banquet, 
run  over  your  meat  with  their  clammy  paws,  and 
gnaw  at  your  bread  with  their  foul  teeth  ?  what 
cleansing  and  washing  can  wipe  away  their  traces  1 
Nothing  will  keep  out  these  animals  when  they 
have  once  established  themselves  in  a  house.  They 
gnaw  through  stone,  lead,  or  almost  anything. 
They  may  be  extirpated  for  a  time,  but  you  sudden- 
ly find  yourself  invaded  by  a  fresh  army.  Some 
old  rata,  too,  acquire  such  a  carnivorous  appetite, 
that  fowls  and  ducks,  old  or  young,  pigeons,  rabbits 
—all  fall  a  prey  to  them.  Adepts  in  climbing  as 
well  as  in  undermining,  they  get  at  everything, 
dead  or  alive.  They  reach  game,  although  hung 
most  carefully  in  a  larder,  by  climbing  the  wall,  and 
clinging  to  beam  or  rope  till  they  get  at  it ;  they 
then  devour  and  destroy  all  that  can  be  reached.  I 
have  frequently  known  them  in  this  manner  destroy 
a  larder  full  of  game  in  a  single  night.  They  seem 
to  commence  with  the  hind  legs  of  the  hares,  and 
to  eat  downwards,  hollowing  the  animal  out  as  it 
hangs  np,  till  nothing  but  the  skin  is  left.  In  the 
fields,  to  which  the  rats  betake  themselves  in  the 
summer  time,  not  only  corn,  but  game,  and  eggs  of 
all  kinds,  fall  to  their  share. 

"  Mr.  Waterton  says  that  no  house  in  England 
baa  more  suffered  from  the  Hanoverian  rats  than 
his  own ;  I  don't  doubt  it — in  every  sense.  The 
poor  water-rat  is  a  comparatively  harmless  animal, 
feeding  principally  upon  herbage,  not  refusing, 
however,  fish,  or  even  toads,  when  they  come  in  its 
way.  The  succulent  grasses  that  grow  by  the 
aides  of  ditches  seem  to  form  its  chief  food  during 
the  summer  season.  Early  in  the  spring,  before 
these  grasses  are  well  grown,  the  water-rat  preys 
much  on  toads.  I  have  found  little  piles  of  the  feet, 
and  remains  of  several  of  these  animals,  near  the 
edge  of  water  frequented  by  these  rats,  which  they 
seem  to  have  collected  together  in  certain  places, 
and  left  there.  I  have  known  the  water  rat  to  do 
great  damage  to  the  artificial  dams  and  the  heads 
of  ponds  by  undermining  them,  and  boring  holes  in 
every  direction  through  them,  below  the  water- 
mark, as  well  as  above  it.  The  water-rat  has  pe- 
culiarly sensitive  organs  of  scent,  and  it  is  therefore 
almost  impossible  to  trap  him,  as  he  is  sure  to  dis- 
cover the  taint  of  the  human  hand.  Cunning  as 
the  house-rat  is,  this  kind  is  much  more  so.  Though 
the  former  may  be  in  a  measure  kept  down 
by  constant  trapping,  it  is  a  troublesome  method, 
and  there  are  sure  to  be  some  cunning  old  patri- 
archs who  will  not  enter  any  kind  of  trap.    I  be- 


hove that  the  best  kind  of  trap  in  a  house  is  the 
common  gin,  laid  open  and  uncovered  in  their  runs. 
They  then  do  not  seem  to  suspect  any  danger,  but 
when  the  trap  is  covered  they  are  sure  to  detect  its 
presence,  and  like  all  wild  animals,  they  are  much 
more  cautious  in  avoiding  a  concealed  danger  than 
an  open  one.  Poison  is  the  best  means  of  getting 
rid  of  them,  and  the  manner  of  applying  it  is  as  fol- 
lows : — For  the  space  of  a  fortnight  feed  the  rats 
with  good  wholesome  meal  and  water  in  some  quiet 
room  or  cellar  accessible  to  all  these  troublesome 
inmates  of  your  house.  At  first  two  or  thee  rats 
may  find  it  out ;  these  are  sure  to  lead  others  to 
the  place,  till  the  whole  company  of  freebooters  go 
for  their  share.  As  soon  as  you  see  that  they  seem 
to  have  collected  in  numbers  in  your  feeding  room, 
season  your  meal  with  plenty  of  arsenic,  and  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  its  being  all  devoured.  Con- 
tinue giving  them  this  till  you  find  no  more  come, 
and  by  that  time  probably  there  are  none  left  alive 
in  the  house.  The  only  danger  is,  that  some  of 
them  may  die  behind  the  wainscots  of  your  rooms, 
in  which  case  you  must  either  open  the  place  and 
search  till  you  find  the  dead  animal,  or  you  must 
vacate  the  room  till  the  dreadful  stench  is  over. 
That  rats  carry  off  hens'  and  even  turkeys'  eggs  to 
some  considerable  distance  is  a  fact ;  how  they  ac- 
complish this  feat  I  should  like  to  know,  as  they  do 
it  without  breaking  the  shell,  or  leaving  any  mark 
upon  it.  A  crow  or  magpie,  Columbus  like,  short- 
ens the  difficulty  by  sticking  the  lower  mandible  of 
his  bill  into  a  hen's  egg  when  be  wants  to  carry  it 
off,  but  this  is  beyond  a  rat's  capabilities ;  never- 
theless, eggs  form  one  of  their  favorite  repasts. 
The  increase  of  rats,  if  left  to  breed  in  peace, 
would  exceed  that  of  almost  any  other  animal,  as 
they  produce  broods  of  six  or  eight  young  ones  in 
rapid  succession,  throughout  the  greatest  part  of 
the  year.  In  building  a  nest  for  her  young,  the  fe- 
male carries  off  every  soft  substance  which  she  can 
find  ;  pieces  of  lace,  cloth,  and,  above  all,  paper, 
seem  to  be  her  favorite  lining. 

"  The  natural  destroyers  in  this  country  of  this 
obnoxious  animal  seem  to  be  the  hen-harrier,  the 
falcon,  the  lonff-eared  and  the  tawny  owl,  cats, 
weasels,  and  stoats ;  and  ante  omnes,  boys  of  every 
age  and  grade  wage  war  to  the  knife  against  rats, 
wherever  and  whenever  they  can  find  them. 

"As  for  rat-catchers — find  me  an  honest  one, 
and  I  will  forfeit  my  name.  I  would  as  soon  admit 
a  colony  of  rats  themselves,  as  one  of  these  gentry 
to  my  house — not  but  what  I  have  amused  myself 
by  learning  slight  tricks  of  the  trade  from  one  of 
these  representatives  of  roguery  and  unblushing 
effrontery,  but,  fas  est  et  ah  hoste  doceri.  Rats 
swarm  about  the  small  towns  in  this  country  where 
the  herrings  are  cured,  living  amongst  the  stones 
of  the  harbors  and  rocks  on  die  shore,  and  issuing 
out  in  great  numbers  towards  nightfall  to  feed  on 
the  stinking  remains  of  the  fish. 

"They  have  been  seen  migrating  from  these 
places  at  the  end  of  the  fishing  season  in  compact 
bodies  and  in  immense  numbers.  They  then 
spread  themselves,  an  invading  host,  amongst  the 
farm-houses  and  stack-yards  in  the  neighborhood  ; 
repairing  again  to  the  coast  for  the  benefit  of  a  fish- 
diet  and  sea  air,  when  their  wonderful  instinct  tells 
them  that  the  fishing  season  has  again  commenced. 
But  I  really  must  finish  the  subject,  or  my  reader 
will  be  as  tired  as  I  am  myself  of  these  accounts  of 
the  unprincipled  greediness  and  voracity  of  the 
Hanoverian  or  grey  rat,  who  has  made  for  itself  a 
home  in  this  country,  after  nearly  extirpating  the 
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original  indigenous  and  much  less  Tile  race  of  Brit- 
ish rats." 

HABITS  OF  FOXES. 

"  A  fox,  after  he  has  lost  one  of  his  feet  in  a 
trap,  is  still  able  to  get  his  own  tiring,  and  to  keep 
himself  in  as  good  plight  as  if  he  had  his  whole 
complement  of  legs  effective.  One,  which  had  left 
a  foot  in  a  trap,  and  escaped  on  the  other  three, 
lived  for  two  years  afterwards  about  the  same 
ground.  We  knew  his  track  in  the  sand,  by  the 
impression  of  his  stump.  This  winter,  while 
shooting  in  the  sand-hills,  we  saw  a  fox  sneak 
quietly  into  a  small  thicket  of  trees.  I  immediately 
placed  the  two  sportsmen  who  were  with  me  at  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  thicket,  and  then  took  my  re- 
triever on  the  track.  The  dog,  who,  from  his 
former  battles  with  fox  and  otter,  is  very  eager  in 
his  enmity  against  all  animals  of  the  kind,  almost 
immediately  started  the  fox,  and,  after  a  short 
chase,  turned  him  out  within  shot  of  a  very  sure 

Sin.  The  consequence  was  the  instant  death  of 
r.  Reynard.  On  examining,  he  turned  out  to  be 
the  very  fox  whose  foot  had  been  nailed  up  two 
years  before.  He  was  an  immense  old  dog-fox,  in 
perfect  condition,  although  he  had  only  three  tegs 
to  hunt  on.  The  fox  is  a  constant  attendant  on  the 
rabbit-trapper,  robbing  him  of  most  of  the  rabbits 
that  are  caught  in  his  traps  or  snares.  He  some- 
times, however,  pays  dearly,  by  getting  caught  in 
the  wires ;  and  although  he  generally  breaks  the 
snare  and  escapes,  does  not  do  so  without  most  se- 
vere punishment.  I  shot  a  fox  this  season  who  had 
the  remains  of  a  rabbit-wire  round  his  hind  leg, 
which  was  cut  to  the  bone  by  his  struggles  to  es- 
cape. 

"  When  living  in  Ross-shire,  I  went  one  morn- 
ing in  July  before  daybreak  to  endeavor  to  shoot  a 
stag,  who  had  been  complained  of  very  much  by  an 
adjoining  farmer,  as  having  done  great  damage  to 
his  crops.  Just  after  it  was  daylight,  I  saw  a  large 
fox  come  very  quietly  along  the  edge  of  the  planta- 
tion in  which  I  was  concealed;  he  looked  with 
great  care  over  the  turf  wall  into  the  field,  and 
seemed  to  long  very  much  to  get  hold  of  some 
hares  that  were  feeding  in  it— but  apparently  knew 
that  he  had  no  chance  of  catching  one  by  dint  of 
running ;  after  considering  a  short  time,  he  seemed 
to  have  formed  his  plans,  and  having  examined 
the  different  gaps  in  the  wall  by  which  the  hares 
might  be  supposed  to  go  in  and  out,  he  fixed  upon 
the  one  that  seemed  the  most  frequented,  and  laid 
himself  down  close  to  it  in  an  attitude  like  a  cat 
watching  a  mouse-hole.  Cunning  as  he  was,  he 
was  too  intent  on  his  own  hunting  to  be  aware  that 
I  was  within  twenty  yards  of  him  with  a  loaded 
rifle,  and  able  to  watch  every  movement  he  made  ; 
I  was.  much  amazed  to  see  the  fellow  so  completely 
outwitted,  and  kept  my  rifle  ready  to  shoot  him  if 
he  found  me  out  and  attempted  to  escape.  In  the 
mean  time  I  watched  all  his  plans :  he  first  with 
great  silence  and  care  scraped  a  small  hollow  in  the 
ground,  throwing  up  the  sand  as  a  kind  of  screen 
between  his  hiding-place  and  the  hares'  meuse — 
every  now  and  then,  however,  he  stopped  to  listen, 
and  sometimes  to  take  a  most  cautious  peep  into  the 
field ;  when  he  had  done  this,  he  laid  himself  down 
in  a  convenient  posture  for  springing  upon  his  prey, 
and  remained  perfectly  motionless,  with  the  excep- 


tion of  an  occasional  reconnoitre  of  the  feeding 
hares.  When  the  sun  began  to  rise,  they  came 
one  by  one  from  the  field  to  the  cover  of  the  planta- 
tion ;  three  had  already  come  in  without  passing  bv 
his  ambush,  one  of  them  came  within  twenty  yards 
of  him,  but  he  made  no  movement  beyond  crouch- 
ing still  more  flatly  to  the  ground — presently  two 
came  directly  towards  him ;  though  he  did  not  ven- 
ture to  look  up,  I  saw,  by  an  involuntary  motion  of  his 
ears,  that  those  quick  organs  had  already  warned 
him  of  their  approach ;  the  two  hares  came  through 
the  gap  together,  and  the  fox  springing  with  the 
quickness  of  lightning  caught  one  and  killed  her  im- 
mediately ;  he  then  lifted  up  his  booty  and  was  car- 
rying it  off  like  a  retriever,  when  my  rifle-ball 
stopped  his  course  by  passing  through  his  back- 
bone, and  I  went  up  and  despatched  him.  After 
seeing  this  I  never  wondered  again  as  to  how  a  fox 
could  make  a  prey  of  animals  much  quicker  than 
himself,  and  apparently  quite  as  cunning." 

We  must  repeat  of  Mr.  St.  John's  book,  that  it 
takes  a  place  beside  Waterton's,  White  of  Sel- 
borne's,  and  other  of  the  happiest  effusions  in  the 
literature  of  natural  history.    It  is  a  calendar  in 
which  the  seasons  of  the  year  are  indicated  by  the 
migrations  and  businesses  of  the  inferior  animals.  It 
is  for  Morayshire  what  White'a  history  of  Selborne 
is  to  .his  more  domesticated  region.      There  k 
great  variety  in  Morayshire  scenery,  from  the  Al- 
pine to  the  Champagne  ;  from  the  sea-coast  to  the 
inland.    Nor  are  its  occupants  leas  varied.    Birds 
and  beasts,  which  cultivation  has  driven  from  other 
parts  of  the  island,  still  bouse  there.     The  adTance 
of  arboriculture  has  attracted  to  that  northern  dis- 
trict, birds  which  once  were  only  met  with  further 
to  the  south;  and  storms,  or  erratic  propensity, 
often  bring  thither  winged  visitants,  which  more 
commonly  confine  themselves  to  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic. 

The  difference  of  the  seasons,  too,  is  more 
marked  in  Morayshire,  than  with  us  here  in  the 
south.  The  systematic  naturalist  may  learn  much 
from  Mr.  St.  John  that  has  escaped  those  who 
walk  in  the  trammels  of  system  and  classification ; 
and  every  reader  will  find  in  his  pages  the  fresh- 
ness and  animation  of  real  nature. 


Canada — The  Toronto  Board  of  Trade  has  memo- 
rialised the  Queen  for  a  repeal  of  the  differential  da- 
ties  in  favor  of  British  importations,  a  modification 
of  the  Navigation-laws,  and  the  removal  of  all  re- 
strictions on  the  free  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
It  was  generally  understood  that  Lord  Catbcart  was 
about  to  return  to  England ;  and  great  anxiety  was 
felt  for  the  appointment  of  a  new  Governor.— •Sip*" 
tator,  19  Sept. 


Tv  Imwaic  Mbal  Book  ;  comprising  the  best  Ameri- 
can receipts  for  the  various  preparations  of  that 
excellent  article.     By  Elisa  Leslie,  of  Philadel- 
phia, author  of  "American  Domestic  Cookery, 
Sec. 

A  useful  manual  for  the  preparation  of  an  article  of 
food  destined,  it  would  appear,  to  take  its  place  among 
us  as  a  necessary  of  life.  The  different  kinds  of 
meal,  and  the  various  modes  of  cooking,  are  very 
clearly  described ;  the  little  volume  comprising  about 
seventy  different  receipts,  set  forth  in  a  plain  and  un- 
mistakable phraseology. — Sptct. 
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From  tiki  UoKed  Strict  NaeuiM. 
TUB  MILITARY  DEFENCE  OF   RIVERS. 
BT   JOHN    FINCH,   ESQ. 

These  have  been  numerous  instances  in  the  his- 
tory of  all  nations,  where  a  small  army,  well  com- 
naaded,  have  beaten  a  superior  numerical  force, 
when  meeting  them  in  the  open  field,  or  when, 
choosing  a  strong  position  on  fortified  heights,  they 
have  waited  for  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  On 
many  other  occasions,  mountain  passes  have  often 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  numerous  armies. 
The  Straits  of  Thermopylae  snd  the  Passes  of  the 
Kyber,  have,  in  various  ages  of  the  world,  enabled 
a  brave  and  determined  race  of  people  to  defy  the 
almost  efforts  of  disciplined  armies.  It  is  there- 
sure  of  great  importance  that  the  position  in  which 
winner n  of  men,  composing  armies,  are  placed, 
should  be  such  as  to  render  their  strength  available 
in  the  highest  possible  degree.  But  it  is  rather  a 
sin£iilar  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the  wars  in 
which  the  human  race  have  engaged,  that  in  every 
ioetance  where  a  general  has  placed  his  army  be- 
hind a  river  to  defend  the  passage,  he  has  always 
been  defeated.  It  is  a  very  important  rule  in  the 
strategy  of  war,  and  has  not  hitherto  been 
noticed  with  the  attention  which  it  appears  to 
deserve. 

Rivers  are  a  bad  military  line. 

Many  instances  may  be  exhibited  where  they 
hmve  been  chosen  as  strong  military  positions,  but 
titer  have  always  deceived  their  possessor. 

Taya  was  not  so  good  a  barrier  against  the 
Scots  as  the  Roman  Wall. 

The  Rhine  was  a  military  barrier  against  the 
aoeieat  Germans,  but  would  not  have  been  against 
a  civilised  power. 

The  Romans  defended  the  line  of  the  Danube 
for  a  few  years  against  the  savage  tribes  of 
the  north,  but  at  length  retired  to  the  true  barrier 
of  the  Pannonian  Alps,  leaving  the  interval  a 


Rivera  are  more  an  apparent  than  a  real  obstacle 


The  battles  of  the  Po,  the  Mincio,  the  Taglia- 
meoto,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Danube,  have  had  simi- 
lar results  in  the  most  distant  periods  of  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  from  the  battle  of  Granicus  to 
that  of  Beresina,  the  defenders  of  rivers  have 
always  been  unfortunate. 

In  the  following  essay  we  propose,  in  the  first 
place,  to  give  an  account  of  various  battles  in  which 
this  fact  is  exemplified ;  we  shall  afterwards  en- 
deavor to  explain  the  reason  of  its  occurrence ; 
and,  in  the  third  place,  we  shall  endeavor  to  show 
that  the  great  generals  of  ancient  and  modern  time, 
who  have  been  inferior  to  their  adversaries  either 
in  the  number  or  the  discipline  of  their  forces,  and 
who  have  therefore  been  compelled  to  remain  some 
time  in  defensive  positions,  have  never  selected  the 
bank  of  a  river  for  their  encampment.  They  have, 
in  preference,  stationed  their  army  in  strong  moun- 
tain passes,  or  in  hilly  countries,  where  the  natural 
strength  of  the  position,  aided  by  redoubts  and  arti- 
ficial defences,  enabled  them  to  resist  the  attacks 
of  their  enemy. 

Instances  of  the  defeat  of  armies  stationed  on  the 
banks  of  rivers : 

Darius,  Emperor  of  Persia,  assembled  the  forces 
of  his  extensive  dominions  on  the  river  Granicus, 
to  resist  the  invasion  of  Alexander  the  Mace- 
donian ;  but  his  troops  were  defeated,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  wander  as  a  fugitive  over  realms 


which,  a  short  time  previous,  had  witnessed  bis 
magnificence  and  power. 

In  the  first  war  for  the  reformation  in  Germany, 
Frederick  of  Saxony  and  his  Protestant  allies 
assembled  their  forces,  to  contest  their  rights  and 
privileges  against  the  encroachment  of  the  emperor, 
Charles  V.  After  a  campaign  of  some  duration, 
the  elector  stationed  his  army  on  the  bank  of  a 
river,  considering  it  to  be  a  place  of  perfect  safety ; 
he  was  surprised  by  the  emperor,  and  a  tedious 
imprisonment,  and  the  loss  of  his  electorate,  were 
the  reward  of  his  bad  generalship. 

King  James  II.  assembled  his  Irish  forces,  and 
several  French  disciplined  regiments,  by  whom  he 
was  assisted,  to  contend  for  the  possession  of  the 
British  crown,  with  his  rival,  William  the  Third. 
He  marshalled  his  forces  on  the  river  Boyne  ;  but 
the  English  monarch  crossed  over  with  his  army, 
defeated  the  French  and  Irish  forces,  and  James 
was  compelled  to  become  an  exile  from  the  country 
over  which  he  had  formerly  ruled. 

When  Louis  XIV.  invaded  Holland,  the  Dutch 
troops  were  stationed  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine  to 
defend  the  passage ;  but,  after  a  very  trivial  re- 
sistance, they  broke  their  ranks,  and  fled  in  all 
directions.  A  medal,  struck  in  honor  of  the  event, 
attested  the  success  of  the  conqueror. 

In  the  Seven  Years'  War  in  Germany  the  Aus- 
trian forces  were  commanded  by  two  veteran  com- 
manders, Marshal  Dann  and  General  Brown.  In 
the  sixth  year  of  the  war  the  Austrian  forces  were 
encamped  on  the  border  of  a  river  in  Bohemia,  as 
a  safe  position,  under  the  command  of  General 
Brown.  Frederick  the  Great  crossed  the  river 
with  his  army,  overwhelmed  the  Austrian  forces, 
and  the  conquest  of  great  part  of  Bohemia  was  the 
result. 

Montcalm,  the  commander  of  the  French  forces 
in  their  North  American  colonies,  encamped  his 
army  on  the  shores  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  to 
defend  the  city  of  Quebec  against  the  attack  of  the 
English.  General  Wolfe  landed  with  his  troops 
in  spite  of  all  opposition,  and  by  a  complete  victory 
extinguished  every  trace  of  French  dominion  in 
North  America. 

In  the  war  of  the  American  revolution  General 
Howe,  the  British  commander,  conquered  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  He  then  stationed  two 
regiments  of  Hessian  troops  at  Trenton,  on  the 
Delaware,  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  river 
against  the  American  forces.  Washington  crossed 
over  with  his  army,  and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on 
that  portion  of  the  British  army. 

In  the  following  campaign  General  Howe  assem- 
bled his  forces,  embarked  them  on  board  the  fleet, 
and  landed  at  Elktown,  in  Maryland,  from  whence 
he  marched  to  take  possession  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  General  Washington  assembled  his 
troops  on  the  river  Brandywine,  to  contest  the 
passage,  and  save  the  city  from  capture;  but 
General  Howe  defeated  the  American  army,  and 
then  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  capital  of 
the  American  States  without  any  further  oppo- 
sition. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  Anstrians,  in  their  first 
campaigns  in  Italy  against  Bonaparte,  arose  in  a 
principal  degree  from  stationing  their  forces  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  as  defensible  positions,  and  it  was 
only  after  repeated  defeats  that  they  changed  this 
portion  of  their  military  routine  of  war. 

In  the  year  1796  Marshal  BeauKeu  commanded 

the  Austrian  army  in  Italy.    He  attempted  in  the 

]  first  place  to  defend  the  line  of  the  Po  against  the 
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invasion  of  the  French  army,  hut  was  defeated  at 
Valenza.  He  then  attempted  to  defend  the  line  of 
the  Adda,  and  stationed  his  forces  at  Lodi,  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  the  French.  As  this  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  victories  of  Napoleon,  and 
elucidates  in  some  important  particulars  the  theory 
which  it  is  attempted  to  establish  in  this  essay, 
we  shall  insert  from  a  contemporary  history  some 
of  the  more  important  details  of  this  feat  of 
arms. 

"  Upon  the  10th  of  May,  attended  by  his  best 
generals,  and  heading  the  choicest  of  his  troops, 
Napoleon  pressed  forward  towards  Lodi,  where  the 
bridge  was  left  standing,  but  was  swept  by  twenty 
or  thirty  pieces  of  Austrian  artillery,  whose  thun- 
ders menaced  death  to  anyone  who  should  attempt 
the  pass  of  peril.  The  French  with  great  alert- 
ness got  as  many  guns  in  position  on  the  left  bank, 
and  answered  this  tremendous  fire  with  equal 
spirit.  During  this  cannonade  Bonaparte  threw 
himself  personally  among  the  fire,  in  order  to  sta- 
tion two  guns,  loaded  with  grape-shot,  in  such  a 
position  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  any  one  to 
approach  for  the  purpose  of  undermining  and  de- 
stroying the  bridge,  and  then  calmly  proceeded  to 
make  preparations  for  a  desperate  attempt.  The 
cavalry  were  directed  to  cross,  if  possible,  at  a 
place  where  the  Adda  was  said  to  be  fordable  ;  a 
task  which  they  accomplished  with  difficulty.  In 
the  mean  time  Bonaparte  observed  that  the  Aus- 
trian line  of  infantry  was  thrown  considerably  be- 
hind the  batteries  of  artillery  which  they  supported, 
in  order  that  they  might  have  the  advantage  of  a 
bending  slope  of  (ground,  which  afforded  some 
shelter  from  the  French  fire.  He,  therefore, 
drew  up  a  close  column  of  3000  grenadiers,  pro- 
tected from  the  artillery  of  the  Austrians  by  the 
walls  and  houses  of  the  town,  and  yet  considerably 
nearer  to  the  enemy's  line  of  guns  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Adda,  than  were  their  own  infantry, 
which  ought  to  have  protected  them.  The  column 
of  grenadiers  thus  secured  waited  in  comparative 
safety  until  the  appearance  of  the  French  cavalry, 
who  had  crossed  the  ford,  began  to  disquiet  the 
Austrians.  This  was  the  critical  moment  which 
Bonaparte  expected.  A  single  word  of  command 
wheeled  the  head  of  the  column  of  grenadiers  to 
the  left,  and  placed  it  on  the  perilous  bridge.  The 
word  was  given  to  advance,  and  they  rushed  on 
with  loud  shouts  of 'Vive  la  Republique.'  But 
their  appearance  on  the  bridge  was  the  signal  for  a 
redoubled  shower  of  grape-shot,  while,  from  the 
houses  on  the  left  side  of  the  river,  the  soldiers 
who  occupied  them  poured  volley  after  volley  of 
musketry  on  the  thick  column,  as  it  endeavored  to 
force  its  way  over  the  long  bridge.  At  one  time 
the  French  grenadiers,  unable  to  sustain  this  dread- 
ful storm,  appeared  for  an  instant  to  hesitate,  but 
Berthier,  the  chief  of  Bonaparte's  staff,  with  Mas- 
sen  a,  L'AHegmagne,  and  Corvini,  hurried  to  the 
head  of  the  column,  and  by  their  presence  and  gal- 
lantry renewed  the  resolution  of  the  soldiers,  who 
now  poured  across  the  bridge.  The  Austrians  had 
but  one  resource  left,  to  rush  upon  the  French 
with  the  bayonet  and  kill  or  drive  back  into  the 
Adda  those  who  had  forced  a  passage,  before  they 
could  receive  support  from  their  comrades,  who 
were  still  filing  across  the  bridge.  But  the  oppor- 
tunity was  neglected,  either  because  the  troops 
which  should  have  executed  the  manoeuvre  had 
been,  as  we  have  already  stated,  withdrawn  too  far 
from  the  river,  or  because  the  soldiery,  as  happens 
when  they  repose  too  much  confidence  in  a  strong 


position,  became  panick-straek  when  they  saw  it 
unexpectedly  carried.  Or  it  may  he  that  General 
Beaulieu,  so  old  and  so  unfortunate,  had  somewhat 
lost  that  energy  and  presence  of  mind  which  the 
critical  moment  demanded.  Whatever  was  the 
cause,  the  French  rushed  on  the  artillerymen, 
from  whose  fire  they  had  lately  suffered  so  tre- 
mendously, and,  unsupported  as  they  were,  had 
little  difficulty  in  bayoneting  them.  The  Austrian 
army  now  completely  gave  way,  and  lost  in  their 
retreat,  annoyed  as  it  was  by  the  French  cavalry, 
upwards  of  twenty  guns,  a  thousand  prisoners,  and 
perhaps  two  thousand  more  wounded  or  slain. 
Such  was  the  famous  passage  of  the  Bridge  of 
Lodi,  achieved  with  snch  skill  and  gallantry  as 
gave  the  victor  the  same  character  for  fearless  in- 
trepidity and  practical  talent  in  actual  battle,  which 
the  former  part  of  the  campaign  had  gained  him  as 
an  able  tactician." 

After  the  defeat  of  Lodi,  Marshal  Beaulieu 
attempted  to  defend  the  line  of  the  Mincio,  from 
which  being  driven,  he  finally  assembled  the  Aus- 
trian forces  on  the  Adige,  but  with  no  better  suc- 
cess. The  command  of  the  Austrian  army  was 
then  conferred  upon  another  commander. 

In  the  campaign  of  1797,  in  Italy,  hostilities 
commenced  between  the  French  republic  and  the 
pope  of  Rome.  The  papal  army,  consisting  of 
about  seven  or  eight  thousand  men,  was  encamped 
on  the  river  Senio,  which  runs  to  the  southward 
of  the  town  of  Imola,  to  dispute  the  passage.  The 
banks  were  defended  by  cannon,  but  the  river 
being  unusually  low,  the  French  crossed  about  a 
league  and  a  half  higher  up  than  the  position  of 
the  Roman  army,  which,  taken  in  the  rear,  fled  in 
every  direction.  A  few  hundreds  were  killed, 
among  whom  were  several  monks. 

After  the  defeat  of  Wurmser,  and  the  capture 
of  Mantua,  the  Archduke  Charlea  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  Austrian  forces,  and  attempted  in  vain 
to  stop  the  triumphant  career  of  Bonaparte.  The 
archduke  first  occupied  Friuli  and  the  line  of  the 
Piave,  from  whence  being  driven,  be  stationed  bis 
forces  on  the  river  Tagliamento.  There  he  was 
defeated,  and  he  finally  encamped  on  the  Lisonzo. 
Again  the  same  fate  attended  him,  and  his  re- 
treat to  Vienna,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
victorious  French,  ended  this  unfortunate  cam- 
paign. 

In  the  disastrous  year  1807,  General  Mack 
assembled  the  Austrian  forces  on  the  river  Inn,  to 
dispute  the  possession  of  Bavaria  and  the  upper 
Austrian  provinces  against  the  advance  of  the 
French  army ;  but  Bonaparte  inflicted  severe  de- 
feats upon  several  corps  of  his  army,  and  finally 
compelled  him  to  surrender  as  prisoner  of  war  at 
Ulm. 

After  Napoleon,  Emperor  of  France,  had  wit- 
nessed the  almost  total  destruction  of  his  magnifi- 
cent legions  in  the  cold  and  hostile  provinces  of 
Russia,  he  assembled  the  wrecks  of  bis  army,  and 
attempted  to  secure  his  retreat  from  the  cooDtry 
which  had  been  so  fatal  to  his  ambitious  career. 
The  Russian  Admiral  Tchitchagoff,  with  a  numer- 
ous army  under  his  command,  stationed  them  oo 
the  Beresina,  to  defend  the  passage ;  but  the  em- 
peror crossed  over  with  the  greater  part  of  his  amy, 
in  spite  of  all  opposition.  His  rear-guard,  together 
with  the  numerous  followers  of  his  army,  were 
surprised  and  cut  off  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river,  but  he  succeeded  in  effecting  his  retreat  into 
Poland  with  the  remainder  of  his  force. 

After  Napoleon  had  been  defeated  in  various  btV 
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ties  in  Germany,  in  the  campaign  of  1813,  he  as- 
sembled his  beaten  and  diminished  forces  in  order 
to  retorti  to  France.  To  prevent  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  purpose,  General  Wrede,  commander 
of  the  Bavarian  army,  collected  several  corps,  to- 
gether with  some  Austrian  auxiliaries,  and  sta- 
tioned them  on  the  river  Hanau,  to  contest  the  pas- 
sage. Napoleon  defeated  his  army,  and  effected 
his  retreat  in  safety  to  France. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  Portugal, 
the  French  army  had  possession  of  the  whole 
northern  portion  of  that  kingdom.  On  the  landing 
of  Genera]  Wellesley  to  command  the  English 
army,  Marshal  Soult  assembled  his  forces  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Douro,  to  defend  the  city  of 
Oporto  and  the  adjoining  territory,  against  the  ad- 
vance of  the  British.  Wellington  crossed  over 
with  his  battalions,  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the 
enemy,  and  drove  them  as  helpless  fugitives  from 
the  country. 

We  will  now  notice  two  or  three  battles  which 
may  be  supposed  to  prove  a  contradiction  to  the 
above  examples,  but  which  on  examination  will  be 
found  not  to  possess  that  character. 

After  the  possession  of  Vienna  by  the  French  in 
the  year  1809,  the  Archduke  Charles  assembled 
the  troops  of  the  Austrian  empire  on  the  Danube, 
in  order  to  stop  the  further  progress  of  the  French, 
hot  he  did  not  attempt  to  content  the  passage  of  the 
river.  He  stationed  his  forces  on  the  heights  of 
Aspern  aod  Wagram,  two  small  villages,  about 
fbox  miles  from  the  bank  of  the  river.  He  allowed 
the  major  part  of  the  French  army  to  pass  over, 
and  deploy  on  the  plains,  and  then  attacked  them 
with  the  whole  of  his  forces,  and  gained  one  of 
the  greatest  victories  the  Danube  had  ever  wit- 


When  Wallace,  the  champion  of  Scotland,  had 
liberated  his  native  country  from  the  yoke  of  the 
English  monarch,  he  assembled  all  his  forces  at 
Stirling,  on  the  river  Ayr,  to  defend  the  independ- 
ence of  the  country  against  the  attack  of  the  Eng- 
lish army.  He  allowed  great  part  of  the  troops 
under  Cressingham  to  pass  over  without  opposi- 
tion ;  he  then  attacked  them,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory. 

The  British  forces,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Brock,  in  Upper  Canada,  were  stationed  near 
the  river  Niagara,  to  defend  the  frontier  from  the 
invasion  of  the  Americans.  They  allowed  the 
latter  to  cross  over  in  some  force,  and  then  put 
them  to  the  rout,  and  pursued  them  with  great 
slaughter. 

Thus,  in  the  three  instances  last  adduced,  we 
perceive  that  so  far  from  there  being  any  attempt 
to  defend  the  passage  of  the  river,  the  enemy  were 
eoconraged  to  pass  over,  and  were  then  attacked 
and  defeated. 

What  is  the  reason  that  troops  stationed  behind 
rivers  never  make  the  same  resistance  they  would 
display  in  any  other  situation  ? 

ft  probably  arises  from  the  fact  of  their  being 
taken  by  surprise.  An  array,  encamped  in  the 
open  country,  and  expecting  to  be  attacked,  will 
display  the  usual  amount  of  courage,  which  may 
be  expected  from  their  natural  disposition,  their 
discipline,  and  the  skill  of  their  eommander.  But 
troops  placed  behind  a  river  do  not  expect  to  be  at- 
tacked, the  river  appears  to  them  to  be  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle,  and  they  gradually  begin  to 
consider  it  in  that  light.  The  river  is  also  fre- 
quently passed  at  a  place  distant  from  that  which 
k  expected,  and  thus  the  arrangements  for  defence 


at  the  particular  point  where  the  army  is  stationed 
are  frustrated. 

Let  us  now  notice  some  of  the  campaigns  of  the 
great  generals  of  various  periods  of  history,  and 
from  their  example,  trace  what  was  their  opinion 
of  the  best  ground  for  encampment  for  an  army, 
which  was  inferior  in  numerical  or  physical  force 
to  its  adversary. 

When  Hannibal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  had 
exterminated  two  or  three  of  the  Roman  armies 
which  came  in  contact  with  him  in  Italy,  and  the 
Roman  republic,  which  had  hitherto  been  so  pros- 
perous in  its  ambitious  career,  seemed  to  be  on  the 
point  of  falling  under  his  power,  the  senate  of 
Home  conferred  the  office  of  dictator  on  Fabius, 
who  took  the  command  of  the  remaining  Roman 
troops,  and  set  out  to  oppose  the  dreaded  Cartha- 
ginian. What  was  the  policy  he  pursued  on  this 
occasion  ?  his  troops  were  dispirited  and  unable  to 
cope  with  the  victorious  army  of  Hannibal.  Italy 
is  intersected  by  numerous  streams,  but  instead  of 
placing  his  army  on  the  banks  of  any  of  those  riv- 
ers as  a  defensible  position,  he  placed  his  camp  on 
the  range  of  the  Apennines,  from  whence  he  con- 
stantly watched  over  and  harassed  his  formidable 
opponent. 

In  the  seven  years*  war  of  Germany,  when  Fred- 
erick the  Great  of  Prussia  was  contending  at  the 
same  time  against  the  armies  of  the  empire,  of 
Austria,  of  Prussia,  of  Sweden,  and  of  France, 
and  made  war  in  a  country  intersected  by  various 
rivers,  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  the  Muldaw,  the  Saale, 
and  their  numerous  tributaries,  he  seldom  placed 
his  camp  upon  the  border  of  those  streams. 

When  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  invaded 
Bohemia,  he  defeated  -the  Austrian  forces  in  a 
great  battle,  and  laid  siege  to  Prague,  which  was 
on  the  point  of  surrendering.  In  this  extremity 
the  Austrian  government  conferred  the  command 
of  their  army  on  Marshal  Daun,  and  well  did  he 
repay  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  He  was  a 
worthy  competitor  of  Frederick  in  the  art  of  war. 
His  troops  were  superior  in  number  but  inferior  in 
discipline  to  the  Prussians,  but  by  great  judgment 
in  the  position  of  his  camp,  which  by  redoubts 
and  batteries  he  rendered  impregnable,  and  send- 
ing various  parties  of  his  soldiers  to  the  relief  of 
the  besieged  city,  and  finally,  by  obtaining  a  victo- 
ry over  the  Prussians  when  they  attempted  to  storm 
his  camp,  he  compelled  Frederick  to  relinquish  his 
conquests  and  return  to  his  native  dominions. 

General  Washington,  in  America,  commanded  a 
provincial  force,  which,  in  the  first  years  of  the 
war,  was  totally  unable  to  contend  in  the  open  field 
against  the  disciplined  armies  of  England.  He, 
therefore,  chose  for  his  encampment  some  strong 
hilly  country,  which  was  unassailable  with  any 
prospect  of  success,  from  whence  he  sallied  out  to 
various  parts  of  the  continent,  where  the  services 
of  his  army  wore  required.  The  highlands  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  the  mountainous  region  in 
the  vicinity  of  Morristown,  were  his  usual  head- 
quarters ;  he  thus  disciplined  his  army,  and  finally 
achieved  the  independence  of  his  country. 

The  Russian  Czar  Alexander  assembled  the 
forces  of  his  empire,  under  the  command  of  the 
German  Barclay  de  Tolly,  on  the  river  Dwina, 
where  several  fortified  camps  were  erected  to  resist 
the  invasion  of  the  French ;  the  choice  of  the  posi- 
tion proves  that  general  to  have  been  unequal  to 
his  task.  At  a  subsequent  period  the  destinies  of 
the  Russian  array  were  committed  to  the  charge  of 
Kutusoff,  and  he  selected,  with  much  better  judg- 
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merit  the  heights  of  Borodino  as  his  final  battle- 
ground against  the  enemy. 

When  Blucher  commanded  the  Prussians  he  was 
frequently  inferior  in  force  to  the  French  by  whom 
he  was  opposed,  but  he  never  took  refuge  behind  a 
river  as  a  secure  position,  which  would  confer 
safety  upon  his  army,  and  where  he  could  not  be 
attacked.  The  strong  country  of  Silesia  was  his 
usual  "  point  d'appui,"  and  selecting  his  encamp- 
ments with  consummate  skill,  and  giving  battle  on 
all  occasions  where  there  was  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, he  was  finally  successful  in  freeing  his  country 
from  the  yoke  of  the  foreigner. 

In  the  campaign  of  France,  in  the  year  1814, 
Bonaparte  commanded  an  army,  whose  numerical 
force  did  not  probably  exceed  60,000  men,  with 
whom  he  had  to  resist  the  attacks  of  armies  of 
greatly  superior  force.  In  this  extremity  of  his 
late  he  never  stationed  his  forces  behind  rivers,  but 
choosing  his  fields  of  battle,  and  in  some  measure 
making  up  by  his  extreme  activity  for  the  smallness 
of  his  battalions,  he  inflicted  many  severe  defeats 
on  his  enemy. 

When  Wellington,  with  a  far  inferior  force,  de- 
fended Portugal  against  the  numerous  and  disci- 
plined armies  of  the  French,  commanded  by  Mas- 
sena,  he  did  not  attempt  to  defend  the  line  of  the 
Tagus,  the  Douro,  or  the  Minho,  but  he  chose  a 
position  on  the  heights  of  Busaco,  and,  finally,  on 
those  of  Torres  Vedras,  where  he  took  up  an  im- 
pregnable position,  from  whence  he  defied  the  ut- 
most efforts  of  the  French  to  dislodge  him. 

We  have  thus  given  many  examples,  from  vari- 
ous periods  of  history,  from  different  continents, 
and  from  several  nations,  where  the  armies  at- 
tempting to  defend  rivers  have  always  been  defeat- 
ed ;  we  may  therefore  consider  that  we  have' estab- 
lished the  proposition  that  rivers  are  indefensible 
in  war. 

In  a  former  memoir  we  have  given  some  exam- 
ples of  armies  which  were  defeated  when  they 
attempted  to  prevent  the  passage  of  rivers  by  an 
hostile  army.  /We  now  propose  to  enumerate 
some  more  instances  of  battle,  in  which  this  impor- 
tant fact  in  the  science  of  war  is  elucidated  and 
confirmed.  The  accounts  of  the  various  engage- 
ments have  been  collected  from  the  pages  of  Hume, 
Gibbon,  Scott,  Alison,  Thiers,  and  other  authors, 
and  may  be  easily  traced  by  any  one  who  is  desir- 
ous to  ascertain  their  correctness.  Two  or  three 
of  the  engagements  here  recited  were  mentioned  in 
the  first  essay ;  but  the  fuller  details  now  presented 
are  supposed  to  possess  various  points  of  interest 
both  to  the  general  and  professional  reader. 

The  great  strategetical  operations  of  war  have  a 
common  character  by  which  they  are  distinguished 
in  all  ages,  and  in  all  times.  An  army  stationed 
on  the  bank  of  a  river  to  defend  the  passage  is  al- 
ready half  defeated,  for  it  occupies  a  bad  defensive 
position.  The  difference  in  arms  appears  to  make 
no  difference  in  the  result.  The  Scythians,  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows;  the  Britons,  with  their 
lances;  the  Persians,  with  their  scymiters;  the 
Austrian  infantry,  the  French  cuirassiers,  the  Prus- 
sian riflemen,  the  Russian  cannoneers,  were  equally 
defeated  when  they  attempted  to  defend  rivers. 
That  the  principle  is  an  important  one  must  be  con- 
fessed, when  we  consider  that  the  Empire  of  Persia 
was  lost  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicua — the  fate  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland  was  decided  on  the  banks 
of  the  Boyne— Scotland  was  conquered  on  the 
shores  of  the  river  Earn — half  the  Italian  States 
were  subdued  on  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  and  the  other 


half  were  extinguished  at  the  battles  of 
mento  and  Lisonao— the  Austrian  empire  fell,  be- 
cause her  troops  attempted  to  defend  the  lines  of 
the  Iser  and  Inn,  as  the  Prussian  monarchy  was 
extinguished  on  the  banks  of  the  Saale — Switzer- 
land was  subdued  by  a  battle  on  the  waters  of 
Zurich-— and  the  French  lost  the  northern  provinces 
of  Portugal  by  attempting  to  defend  the  Douro. 

The  Persian  army,  stationed  on  the  Granicua, 
consisted  of  10,000  horse  and  100,000  foot,  accord- 
ing to  the  history  of  Diodorus.  When  Alexander 
arrived  at  the  river,  he  ordered  his  troops,  without 
delay,  to  pass  over,  although  the  stream  was  rapid, 
and  the  opposite  bank,  which  was  very  steep,  was 
lined  by  the  enemy.  The  Persian  horse,  who  were 
drawn  up  in  a  line  before  their  foot,  made  a  most 
furious  attack,  but  the  Macedonians,  animated  by 
the  behavior  of  Alexander,  who  passed  with  eager- 
ness into  the  greatest  dangers,  advanced  in  the 
midst  of  a  shower  of  arrows  and  darts,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  put  the  enemy  to  flight.  The  vic- 
tory was  chiefly  attributed  to  the  personal  bravery 
of  Alexander  and  the  Thessalian  cavalry ;  80,000 
foot  soldiers  and  3500  horse  were  killed  on  the  side 
of  the  Persians,  while  of  the  Macedonians  there 
fell  only  ISO  men. 

After  the  conquest  of  Persia,  Alexander  marched 
at  the  head  of  his  army  into  Scytbia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conquering  that  country.  The  inhabitants 
assembled  in  immense  multitudes  on  the  banks  of 
the  River  Jaxartes,  to  defend  their  possessions. 
The  Macedonians,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of 
their  monarch,  wrought  with  such  ardor,  that,  in 
three  days,  they  made  12,000  rafts  or  floats,  and  on 
these  passed  the  river,  though  very  rapid,  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy,  whom  they  repulsed  with  the 
loss  of  1000  men,  although  they  themselves  suffer- 
ed very  considerably  ;  100  Macedonian  foot  were 
slain,  and  1000  wounded. 

When  Alexander  penetrated  into  India,  to  con- 
quer that  country,  Porua,  one  of  the  native  mon- 
archs,  assembled  his  forces  on  the  banks  of  the 
River  Hydaspes,  to  defend  his  dominions.    Alex- 
ander, after  waiting  some  time  in  view  of  the  ene- 
my, resolved  to  attempt  a  passage  about  sixteen 
miles  above  his  camp,  where  there  was  a  pretty 
large  uninhabited  island,  almost  overgrown  with 
trees.    By  favor  of  a  stormy  night  he  transported 
a  great  part  of  bis  army  into  the  island,  without 
being  observed ;  and  the  storm  ceasing  about  day- 
break, he  then  boldly  set  forward  to  gain  the  oppo- 
site shore,  in  sight  of  the  Indian  out-guards,  who 
instantly  posted  away  to  give  Poms  an  account  of 
this  attempt.   As  the  river  was  greatly  overflowed, 
the  Macedonians  were  obliged  to    pass  another 
channel,  where  the  water  rose  up  to  their  breasts ; 
but  before  the  enemy  appeared,  they  had  again 
reached  the  dry  land.     Porus  resolved  to  face  the 
Macedonians,  and  leaving  part  of  his  army  to  op- 
pose Craterus,  who  remained  in  the  camp,  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  pass,  he  marched  against 
Alexander,  at  the  head  of  4000  horse,  30,000  foot, 
300  chariots,  and  200  elephants.    In  the  action 
which  ensued,  the  Indians  were  defeated  with 
great  slaughter. 

Hannibal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  on  bis  ad- 
venturous march  towards  Italy,  was  stopped  by  a 
formidable  enemy.  The  Gauls,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  assembled  all  their  forces  to 
oppose  his  psssage,  and  seeing  it  impracticable  to 
transport  his  troops  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  be 
sent  a  large  body  of  them  about  twenty-five  aril* 
up  the  river,  where  they  passed  on  floats,  without 
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■rjr  opposition.    Two  days  after,  he  embarked  the  I 
rem  of  his  troops,  and  while  the  barbarians  left 
their  camp  to  oppose  him,  the  detachment,  that  had 
already  passed  over,  suddenly  attacked  them,  and 
obliged  them  to  fly. 

When  Julius  Cesar  invaded  Britain,  Cassive- 
lauaus,  the  general  of  the  British  forces,  after 
beiiftg  defeated  in  an  engagement,  stationed  his 
troops  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  to  prevent  the 
rather  progress  of  the  Roman  army.  Cesar 
passed  over  with  his  army  in  spite  of  all  opposi- 
tion, his  men  wading  up  to  their  necks  in  water. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Aurelius,  a  war 
took  place  between  the  Romans  and  the  Marco- 
manni,  a  nation  in  Germany,  who  inhabited  the  dis- 
trict of  country  which  is  now  called  Bavaria. 
They  were  encamped  on  the  other  side  of  the  River 
Gram,  in  the  country  of  the  Quadi,  beyond  the 
Danube,  and  galled  the  Romans  to  such  a  degree 
by  means  of  their  archers  and  stingers,  that  the 
emperor  thought  it  advisable  to  pass  the  river  and 
dislodge  them,  which  was  accordingly  done,  with 
great  slaughter  on  both  sides. 

When  the  Emperor  Trajan  invaded  Persia,  the 
people  of  that  country  assembled  a  large  army  on 
the  banks  of  tbe  Tigris,  to  oppose  his  further  ad- 
vance. The  emperor  crossed  the  river  in  the  nice 
of  the  enemy,  and  inflicted  upon  them  a  severe 
defeat. 

In  one  of  the  numerous  expeditions  of  Charle- 
magne into  the  country  of  the  Saxons,  that  people 
assembled  an  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  his  forces.  Charlemagne 
gained  a  great  victory  over  them,  and  ravaged  their 
provinces. 

Louis  IX.,  of  France,  on  his  crusade  to  the  East, 
defeated  a  numerous  army  of  Egyptians,  who  were 
posted  on  a  branch  of  the  Nile  to  oppose  his  pas- 
sage. 

Edward  III.,  king  of  England,  invaded  France 
at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army,  and  laid  waste  the 
country  around  him ;  but  at  length  provisions  were 
'wanting  for  his  forces,  and  the  French  had  assem- 
bled an  army  of  100,000  men.  Edward's  intention 
at  this  time  was  to  secure  his  retreat  into  Flanders, 
but  all  the  bridges  on  the  Somme-  were  broken 
down,  the  opposite  banks  were  lined  with  12,000 
men,  and  the  French  army,  with  king  Philip  at 
their  head,  was  in  his  rear.  Edward  and  his  army 
must  have  been  destroyed,  had  not  a  Norman 
peasant,  for  the  sake  of  a  large  reward,  discovered 
a  ford  at  a  place  called  Oysmont,  below  Abbeville. 
The  English  monarch  marched  thither,  and  found 
it  practicable ;  but  Godmar  de  Fay,  who  command- 
ed 19,000  French  on  the  opposite  bank,  having  dis- 
covered his  design,  presented  himself  to  oppose 
him.  The  affairs  of  Edward  were  now  desperate, 
as  the  van  of  the  French  army  under  Philip  was  in 
sight.  Edward  drew  up  his  army  in  three  divis- 
ions, commanded  by  himself,  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
and  Geoffry  de  Harcourt.  After  a  most  animated 
dispute,  in  which  the  French  under  De  Fay  show- 
ed great  courage  and  intrepidity,  Edward  gained 
the  shore,  chiefly  by  the  strength  and  dexterity  of 
his  English  archers,  who  overmatched  the  Genoese 
crossbow-men,  who,  before  that  day,  were  looked 
upon  as  the  best  in  the  world.  Even  after  the 
English  troops  had  passed  the  river,  the  dispositions 
which  had  been  made  by  De  Fay  were  so  excel- 
lent, that  nothing  bat  the  most  vigorous  exertion 
of  English  valor  could  have  enabled  Edward  to 
proceed  ;  but  at  last  he  forced  the  enemy  to  pro- 
ceed towards  Abbeville. 
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The  Duke  of  Lancaster  headed  a  rebellion 
against  F-dward  II.,  of  England ;  being  pursued 
before  he  had  time  to  collect  the  whole  of  his  forces, 
he  retired  behind  tbe  Trent,  and  attempted  to  de- 
fend the  bridge  at  Burton,  in  Staffordshire.  The 
royal  army  passed  at  a  ford  five  miles  distant  from 
his  position,  and  attacked  him  in  his  rear,  and  he 
was  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 

Some  English  lords  assembled  a  small  army  and 
invaded  Scotland,  in  the  year  1332.  They  landed 
in  the  county  of  Fife,  with  Baliol  at  their  head, 
and  marched  northwards  towards  Dupplin,  near 
which  the  Earl  of  Mar  lay  encamped  with  a  large 
army  on  the  hanks  of  the  river  Earn  ;  while  an- 
other army,  under  the  Earl  of  March,  was  advanc- 
ing from  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland  to 
attack  them  in  the  flank  and  rear.  It  seemed  as  if 
that  small  handful  of  men  must  have  been  inevita- 
bly destroyed  by  the  numbers  collected  to  oppose 
them.  But  Edward  Baliol  took  the  bold  resolution 
of  attacking  the  regent's  army  by  night,  and  in 
their  camp.  With  this  purpose  he  crossed  the 
river  which  separated  tbe  two  armies :  the  Earl  of 
Mar  had  neither  placed  sentinels  noi  taken  any  of 
the  usual  precautions  against  surprise,  and  when 
the  English  came  upon  his  army,  the  men  were 
asleep  and  totally  unprepared.  They  made  great 
slaughter  among  the  Scots,  whose  numbers  only 
served  to  increase  the  confusion.  The  regent  was 
himself  slain,  with  several  earls  and  many  other 
men  of  eminence.  Some  thousands  of  the  Scots 
were  killed  with  the  sword,  smothered  in  the  fight, 
or  drowned  in  the  river.  The  English  were  them- 
selves surprised  at  gaining,  with  such  inferior  num- 
bers, so  great  and  decided  a  victory ;  the  success 
of  which  placed  Baliol  on  the  throne  of  Scotland. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1547,  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  which  then 
raged  in  Germany,  and  marching  at  the  head  of  his 
army  from  Egra,  he  sent  his  Hungarian  and  Span- 
ish horse  before  him  to  take  possession  of  all  the 
passes,  that  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  en- 
camped at  Mulberg,  behind  the  Elbe,  might  have 
no  intelligence  of  his  approach.  His  vigor  and  se- 
crecy succeeded  so  well  that  the  elector  knew  noth- 
of  his  march  till  he  saw  his  troops  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  At  first  he  would  not  believe  them  to 
be  imperialists,  but  the  Spanish  soldiers  plunged 
into  the  stream  and  swam  across  the  river  with  their 
swords  in  their  mouths.  This  uncommon  intrepid- 
ity daunted  the  elector  so  much,  that  he  gave  or- 
ders for  a  retreat.  But  the  imperialists  having 
passed  the  river  in  boats,  part  of  which  they  brought 
along  with  them  in  wagons,  the  emperor  ordered 
him  to  be  pursued  by  his  cavalry,  which  they  did 
and  overtook  him  in  a  wood.  The  elector  was  then 
in  a  miserable  condition  to  fight  such  an  army  as 
Charles  had  with  him.  He  had  sent  part  of  his 
troops  to  Wirtemberg,  and  part  to  Bohemia,  so  that 
he  had  with  him  not  more  than  10,000  men.  Find- 
ing it  impossible  to  escape,  he  prepared  to  fight  on 
the  24th  of  April,  but  his  army  was  cut  in  pieces  by 
that  of  the  imperialists,  who  are  said  to  have  lost 
not  more  than  forty  men.  He  himself  behaved 
bravely  in  his  own  person,  but  being  wounded  in 
the  cheek,  and  surrounded  by  his  enemies,  he  sur- 
rendered himself  prisoner  to  a  Misnian  gentleman, 
who  carried  him  to  the  Duke  of  Alva. 

During  the  Thirty  Year8,  War  in  Germany, 
Field-Marshal  Tilly  was  stationed  in  Bavaria  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  with  which  he  endeavored  to  cov- 
er Ingolstadt,  when  all  of  a  sudden  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  the  celebrated  King  of  Sweden,  took  Dona- 
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wert,  and  kid  the  greater  part  of  Suabia  under 
contribution.  Tilly  made  such  dispositions  for  pre- 
venting the  Swedes  from  passing  the  L»«b«  tnat 
Horn,  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  Swedish  Generals, 
thought  it  highly  improper  to  attack,  but  Gustavus, 
under  favor  of  his  artillery,  made  good  his  passage 
after  a  most  desperate  engagement,  in  which  Tilly 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  in  a  few  days  after 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  This  passing  of 
the  Lech  was  considered  one  of  the  most  glorious 
exploits  of  Gustavus. 

After  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  Gustavus  pursued  his 
victorious  career,  and  opened  his  way  towards  the 
Palatinate.  He  crossed  the  Rhine  in  sight  of  a  large 
body  of  Spanish  troops,  posted  upon  the  bank  to 
dispute  his  passage. 

In  the  reign  of  Lewis  XTV.,  Marshal  Villars 
crossed  the  Rhine  at  the  head  of  the  French  army, 
and  defeated  the  Imperialists  who  were  stationed 
there  to  oppose  him. 

During  the  revolutionary  war,  General  Moreau 
effected  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  on  two  occasions 
in  presence  of  the  imperial  army  stationed  there  to 
prevent  him.  The  first  took  place  on  the  23d  of 
June,  1796.  The  points  selected  for  this  hazardous 
operation  wore  Gambsheim  and  Kehl.  On  the 
12th,  the  men  were  collected  at  the  first  point,  and 
on  the  16th  at  the  second,  both  detachments  being 
under  the  command  of  Desaix,  while  the  forces  of 
the  Imperialists  were  so  scattered  that  they  could 
not  assemble  above  17,000  men  in  forty-eight  hours, 
in  any  quarter  that  might  be  menaced.  At  mid- 
night, the  troops  defiled,  in  different  columns  with 
profound  silence,  towards  the  station  for  embarka- 
tion, while  false  attacks,  attended  with  much  noise 
and  continued  discharges  of  artillery,  were  made  in 
other  places  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  enemy. 
At  half-past  one,  General  Desaix  gave  the  signal 
for  departure  ;  2,500  men  embarked  in  silence,  and 
rowed  across  an  arm  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Island  of 
Ehslar,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Imperialists. 
They  fell,  without  firing  a  shot,  with  so  much  impet- 
uosity upon  the  videttes,  that  the  Germans  fled  in 
disorder  to  the  right  bank,  without  thinking  of  cut- 
ting the  bridge  of  boats  which  connected  the  island 
with  the  shore.  Thither  they  were  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  the  Republicans,  who,  though  unsupport- 
ed by  cavalry  or  artillery,  ventured  to  advance  into 
the  plain  and  approach  the  ramparts  of  Kehl. 
With  heroic  resolution,  but  also  the  most  prudence 
under  such  circumstances,  the  commander  sent  back 
the  boats  to  the  French  side,  to  bring  over  reinforce- 
ments, leaving  the  little  band  alone  and  unsupported 
in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  army.  Their  advanced 
guard  was  speedily  assailed  by  the  Suabian  contin- 
gent, greatly  superior  in  numbers,  and  which  was 
encamped  in  the  neighborhood,  but  they  were  re- 
pulsed with  much  steadiness  by  the  French  infantry, 
supported  by  two  pieces  of  artillery  which  they  had 
captured  on  first  landing  on  the  shore.  Before  six 
in  the  morning,  a  new  detachment  of  equal  strength 
arrived  at  the  flying  bridge  established  between  the 
island  and  the  left  bank,  and  the  Republicans 
found  themselves  in  such  strength  that  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack  of  the  intrenchments  of  Kehl, 
which  they  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
The  troops  of  Suabia,  intrusted  with  the  defence, 
fled  with  such  precipitation  that  they  lost  13  pieces 
of  cannon  and  700  men.  On  the  following  day,  a 
bridge  of  boats  was  established  between  Strasburg 
and  Kehl,  and  the  wholo  army  passed  over  with 
safety.    Such  was  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  at 


Kehl,  which,  at  the  time,  was  celebrated  as  an  ex- 
ploit of  the  most  glorious  character. 

In  the  year  1797,  General  Moreau  again  crossed 
the  Rhine  at  Diersheim  in  the  presence  of  the  Aus- 
trian army,  and  defeated  them  with  the  loss  of 
2,000  soldiers  killed  and  wounded,  3,000  prisoners, 
and  20  pieces  of  artillery. 

In  the  year  1800,  General  Moreau  commanded 
the  French  army  in  Germany,  and  after  the  battle 
of  Hohenlinden  the  whole  Imperial  army  retired  be- 
hind the  Inn,  and  made  a  show  of  maintaining  itself 
behind  that  formidable  line  of  defence.  While  the 
boats  of  the  Iser  were  publicly  conducted  with  the 
utmost  possible  idat  to  the  Ixrwer  Inn,  Moreau 
caused  a  bridge  equipage  to  be  secretly  transported 
in  the  nieht  to  Rosenheim,  on  the  road  to  Salzburg ; 
and  having  collected  35,000  men  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, he  established  a  battery  of  twenty-eight 
pieces  of  cannon,  during  the  night  of  December  8th, 
at  Neuperen,  where  the  Inn  flows  in  a  narrow 
channel,  and  which  is  the  only  point  in  that  quarter 
where  the  right  bank  commanded  the  left.  At  six 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  whilst  it  was  still 
pitch  dark,  the  French  cannon,  whose  arrival  was 
wholly  unknown  to  the  Austrian  videttes,  opened  a 
furious  fire,  so  well  directed  that  the  Imperialists 
were  obliged  to  retire.  The  Republicans  instantly 
constructed  a  bridge,  and  threw  across  so  strong  a 
body  of  troops  as  gave  them  a  solid  /boring  on  the 
left  bank.  Thus  was  one  of  the  most  formidable 
military  lines  of  Europe  broken  through  in  the 
space  of  a  few  hours,  without  the  loss  of  a  single 


man. 


The  Austria  lis  afterwards  attempted  to  defend 
the  passage  of  the  Alza  and  Salza,  but  with  sim- 
ilar success. 

In  the  campaign  between  the  French  and  Ao«- 
trians,  in  the  year  1809,  General  Hiller,  the  Aus- 
trian commander,  being  too  weak  to  attempt  to  de- 
fend the  Inn,  retreated  to  Ehersberg,  a  village  with 
a  castle,  upon  the  river  Traun,  which  was  in  most 
places  unfordable,  and  had  elevated  rocky  banks, 
scarped  by  the  hand  of  nature.     One  bridge,  com- 
municating with  the  town,  was  the  only  mode  of 
approaching  the  position,  which,  viewed  in  front, 
seemed  almost  impregnable,  and  was  occupied  by 
General  Hiller  with  30,000  soldiers,  and  a  formi- 
dable train  of  artillery.    He  trusted  to  be  able  to 
maintain  himself  in  this  strong  line  of  defence,  on- 
til  he  could  renew  his  communication  *'ith_  the 
Archduke  Charles,  and  obtain  the  prince's  cooper- 
ation in  the  task  of  covering  Vienna,  by  defending 
the  course  of  the  Danube.    On  the  3d  of  May,  the 
position  of  Ebersberg  was  attacked  by  Marshal 
Massena,  and  stormed  after  a  most  desperate  re- 
sistance, which  probably  cost  the  victors  as  msoy 
men  as  the  vanquished.    The  hardiness  of  the  at- 
tack has  been  censured  by  military  critics,  but 
without  cause,  for  Marshal  Massena  attempted  and 
succeeded  in  the  desperate  resolution  of  dispostio; 
the  Austrian  general  by  main  force. 

In  1797,  on  the  16th  of  March,  at  9  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  three  divisions  of  the  French 
army,  destined  to  act  under  Bonaparte  in  person, 
were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  Austrian  force,  on 
the  riff  ht  bank  of  the  Tagliamento.  This  stream, 
after  descending  from  the  mountains,  separates  into 
several  branches,  all  of  which  are  fordable,  asd 
covers  the  ground  to  a  great  extent  between  lbeffl 
with  stones  and  gravel.  The  Imperial  squadrons, 
numerous  and  magnificently  appointed,  were  ^rtW? 
up  on  the  opposite  shore  ready  to  rail  on  the  frooat 
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infantry  the  moment  they  crossed  the  stream,  and 
a  vast  array  of  artillery  already  scattered  their  balls 
among  the  numerous  branches.  Napoleon,  seeing 
the  enemy  so  well  prepared,  had  recourse  to  a 
stratagem  ;  he  ordered  the  troops  to  retire  out  of 
the  range  of  the  enemy's  fire,  establish  a  bivouac, 
and  begin  to  cook  their  victuals.  The  archduke, 
conceiving  all  chance  of  attack  over  for  the  day, 
withdrew  his  forces  into  their  camp  in  the  rear. 
When  all  was  quiet,  a  signal  was  given  by  the 
French  general,  the  soldiers  ran  to  arms,  and  form- 
ing with  inconceivable  rapidity,  advanced  quickly 
by  columns  in  echelon,  flanking  each  other  in  the 
finest  order,  and  precipitated  themselves  into  the 
river.  The  precision,  the  beauty  of  the  move- 
ments, resembled  the  exercises  of  a  field-day,  and 
never  did  an  army  advance  upon  an  enemy  in  a 
mure  majestic  or  imposing  manner.  The  troops 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  regularity  and  firmness 
of  the  advance.  "  Soldiers  of  the  Rhine,"  ex- 
claimed Bernadotte,  "  the  army  of  Italy  is  watch- 
ing your  conduct."  The  rival  divisions  reached 
the  stream  at  the  same  time,  and  fearlessly  plung- 
ing into  the  water,  soon  gained  the  opposite  shore. 
The  Austrian  cavalry,  hastening  to  the  spot, 
charged  the  French  infantry  on  the  edge  of  the 
water,  but  it  was  too  late,  for  they  were  already 
established  in  battle-array  on  the  left  bank.  Soon 
the  firing  became  general  along  tho  whole  line, 
but  the  archduke,  seeing  the  passage  achieved  and 
his  flank  turned,  and  being  unwilling  to  engage  in 
a  decisive  action  before  the  arrival  of  the  divisions 
from  the  Rhine,  ordered  a  retreat,  and  the  French 
light  troops  pursued  him  four  miles  from  the  field 
of  battle.  In  this  action  the  Imperialists  lost  6 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  500  men,  and  what  was  of 
more  importance,  the  prestige  of  a  first  success. 
In  truth,  the  archduke  never  recovered  the  confi- 
fidence  of  the  soldiers  while  contending  with  the 
conqueror  of  Italy. 

In  the  campaign  of  Poland,  Bonaparte  passed 
the  rivers  Wkra  and  Vistula,  in  defiance  of  the 
most  strenuous  resistance  offered  by  the  Russian 
army. 

In  the  Italian  campaign  of  1790,  the  French 
General  Scherer,  having  been  defeated  on  the 
Adige,  entirely  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  and  re- 
treated to  the  Adda,  amidst  cries  of  indignation 
from  his  soldiers.  He  separated  his  army  into 
three  divisions,  which  were  dispersed  on  a  line  of 
twenty-four  leagues  in  extent,  and  then  resigned 
the  command  of  the  army  to  General  Moreau. 
Suwarrow,  the  Russian  commander,  approached 
the  Adda  at  several  points.  When  the  first  Rus- 
sian regiment  appeared  in  sight  of  the  bridge  of 
Lecco,  the  French  carbineers  quitted  their  intrench- 
ments,  and  ran  to  meet  those  soldiers  who  had  been 
described  as  terrible  and  invincible  giants.  They 
dashed  upon  them  with  their  bayonets,  made  a 
great  carnage  among  them,  and  the  Russians  were 
for  a  time  repulsed.  But  Suwarrow  had  sent 
troops  across  the  Adda  at  two  points,  above  and 
below  Serrurier's  division ;  that  division  was  thus 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  army.  Moreau  fought 
a  furious  battle  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  Rus- 
sians back  beyond  the  Adda ;  with  9000  men  he 
engaged  a  corps  of  above  20,000,  and  his  soldiers, 
animated  by  his  presence,  performed  prodigies  of 
valor,  but  could  not  drive  back  the  enemy.  He 
was  obliged  to  retire,  and  Serrurier's  division  was 
surrounded  by  the  whole  hostile  army.  After 
fighting  with  the  utmost  obstinacy,  it  was  envel- 
oped on  all  sides,  and  compelled  to  lay  down  its 


arms,  to  the  number  of  7000  men.  Part  of  this 
division,  through  the  hardihood  and  presence  of 
mind  of  an  officer,  escaped  across  the  mountains  to 
Piedmont.  Such  was  the  fatal  battle  of  Cassano, 
which  reduced  the  French  Italian  army  to  20,000 
men. 

During  the  campaign  of  the  same  year  in  Swit- 
zerland, occurred  the  passage  of  the  Limmat,  and 
the  battle  of  Zurich,  which  were  attended  with  the 
most  important  results.  The  Russian  general, 
Korsakof,  commanded  26,000  troops,  which  were 
stationed  at  Zurich,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Lim- 
mat, and  in  that  situation  Massena  determined  to 
attack  him.  Preparations  for  the  passage  of  the 
river  had  been  made  near  the  village  of  Dietrikon, 
with  extraordinary  assiduity  and  secrecy,  and  boats 
had  been  dragged  to  the  spot  by  hand  and  conceal- 
ed in  the  woods.  Very  early  in  the  morning  they 
were  afloat,  and  the  troops  were  drawn  up  in  si- 
lence on  the  bank.  General  Foy  commanded  the 
artillery  in  this  ever-memorable  battle,  and  placed 
several  batteries  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  the 
passage.  Six  hundred  men  boldly  embarked, 
reached  the  opposite  bank,  and  rushed  immediately 
upon  the  enemy's  riflemen  and  dispersed  them. 
Korsakof  had  placed  three  battalions  with  cannon 
on  the  platform  of  Kloster  Fhar,  but  the  French 
artillery,  more  skilfully  directed,  soon  silenced  the 
fire  of  the  Russian  artillery,  and  protected  the  suc- 
cessive passage  of  the  advanced  guard.  When 
General  Gazan  had  united  a  sufficient  reinforce- 
ment with  the  600  men  who  had  first  crossed,  he 
marched  upon  the  three  Russian  battalions,  who 
had  posted  themselves  in  a  wood  and  made  a  most 
gallant  defence.  Gazan  was  obliged  to  kill  almost 
the  very  la$t  man  before  he  could  dislodge  them. 
The  three  battalions  being  destroyed,  a  bridge  was 
thrown  across,  and  15,000  French  troops  passed 
the  river,  and  proceeded  to  the  rear  of  Zurich.  In 
the  battle  which  ensued  on  the  following  day,  the 
Russians  were  overwhelmed  with  disasters,  all 
their  troops  left  in  Zurich  were  obliged  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  100  pieces  of  cannon,  all  the  bag- 
gage, the  chest  of  the  army,  and  5000  prisoners 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  Korsakof  had, 
besides,  8000  men  put  hors  de  combat  in  this  obsti- 
nate engagement.  Lavater,  the  celebrated  philos- 
opher, while  attempting  to  disarm  the  furious  sol- 
diers, was  struck  by  a  ball,  and  mortally  wounded. 
Meanwhile,  Soult,  who  was  directed  to  cross  the 
Linth  above  the  lake  of  Zurich,  executed  his  com- 
mission with  no  less  success  than  the  commander-in- 
chief.  He  had  effected  the  passage  between  Bilten 
and  Reichemberg.  One  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers, 
holding  their  muskets  above  their  heads,  had  swam 
across  the  river,  reached  the  opposite  bank,  cleared 
it  of  the  riflemen,  and  protected  the  landing  of  the 
advanced  guard.  Hotze,  who  had  hastened  imme- 
diately to  the  point  of  danger,  was  killed  on  the 
spot  by  a  ball,  and  his  death  threw  the  Austrian 
ranks  into  confusion.  They  were  obliged  to  fall 
back,  and  retired  witb  precipitation  upon  the 
Rhine,  leaving  3000  prisoners,  and  some  cannon. 
Thus  nearly  60,000  men  were  driven  from  the  line 
of  the  Limmat,  beyond  that  of  the  Rhine,  after  suf- 
fering immense  losses.  Suwarrow,  who  expected 
to  debouch  in  Switzerland,  on  the  flank  of  an  ene- 
my attacked  on  all  sides,  and  to  decide  the  defeat 
of  that  enemy  by  his  arrival,  was  destined  to  find 
on  the  contrary  all  his  lieutenants  dispersed,  and 
himself  in  the  midst  of  an  army  victorious  in  all 
quarters^ 

The  campaign  of  Switzerland,  is  1799,  is  pecu- 
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liarly  interesting  as  elucidating  the  important  fact, 
♦hat  rivers  do  not  afford  a  strong  military  post. 
The  French,  at  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign, were  in  possession  of  the  whole  territory, 
and  General  Massena,  who  commanded  their  forces, 
expected  to  be  attacked  by  a  superior  Austrian 
army,  and  his  orders  were  to  defend  the  country  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  his  ability. 

Switzerland  presents  several  lines  of  water, 
which,  commencing  at  the  high  Alps,  run  through 
the  whole  of  it,  and  throw  themselves  into  the 
Rhine.  The  largest  and  longest  is  that  of  the 
Rhine,  which,  rising  not  far  from  the  St.  Gothard, 
first  runs  northward,  then  spreads  out  into  a  spa- 
cious lake,  called  the  Lake  of  Constance,  issues 
from  it  near  Stein,  proceeds  westward  to  Basle, 
and  then  begins  again  to  run  northward  to  form  the 
boundary  of  Alsace.  This  line  is  the  most  exten- 
sive, and  it  embraces  all  Switzerland.  There  is  a 
second,  that  of  Zurich,  comprised  within  the  pre- 
ceding ;  this  is  that  of  the  Linth,  which,  having  its 
course  in  the  little  cantons,  pauses  to  form  the 
Lake  of  Zurich,  issues  from  it  by  the  name  of  the 
Limmat,  and  falls  into  the  Aar,  not  far  from  the 
influx  of  the  latter  into  the  Rhine.  This  line, 
which  envelops  only  part  of  Switzerland,  is  much 
less  extensive  than  the  former.  There  is  a  third, 
that  of  the  Reuss,  inscribed  again  in  the  second ;  it 
passes  from  the  bed  of  the  Reuss  to  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne,  issues  from  it  at  Lucerne,  and  joins  the 
Aar  near  the  point  where  the  limmat  falls  into  the 
latter.  These  lines,  commencing  on  the  right 
against  prodigious  mountains,  terminating  on  the 
left  in  great  rivers,  consisting  sometimes  of  rivers, 
at  others  of  lakes,  present  numerous  advantages 
for  the  defensive.  Massena  could  not  hope  to  re- 
tain the  longest,  that  of  the  Rhine,  and  to  extend 
his  army  from  the  St.  Gothard  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Aar.  He  was  obliged  to  fall  back  on  that  of  the 
Limmat,  where  he  established  himself  in  the  most 
solid  manner.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
French  general  took  a  position,  not  on  the  Limmat 
itself,  but  on  a  series  of  heights  in  advance  of  that 
river,  and  covering  at  once  the  Limmat  and  the 
Lake  of  Zurich,  lie  entrenched  those  heights  in 
the  most  formidable  manner,  and  rendered  them 
almost  inaccessible.  The  Archduke  Charles  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack  on  the  16th  of  June,  along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  lines,  and  was  everywhere  vic- 
toriously repulsed,  notwithstanding  the  obstinate 
perseverance  of  the  Austrians.  The  next  day  the 
archduke  renewed  the  attack  with  the  same  obsti- 
nacy as  before.  Massena,  considering  that  he 
might  be  forced,  and  that  then  his  retreat  might  be 
difficult,  resolved  to  retire  voluntarily.  By  this  re- 
treat he  would  lose  nothing  but  the  city  of  Zurich, 
which  he  considered  as  of  little  importance  com- 
pared with  the  safety  of  his  army.  The  chain  of 
the  Albis  mountains,  running  along  the  Lake  of  Zu- 
rich, and  the  Limmat  to  the  Aar,  presenting  a  con- 
tinuous declivity,  was  almost  unassailable.  By 
occupying  it,  he  sustained  only  a  slight  loss  of 
ground,  tor  he  fell  back  no  further  than  the  width 
of  the  lake  and  the  river,  which  he  considered  in- 
defensible. In  consequence 'He  retired  across  the 
river  Limmat  to  the  chain  of  the  Albis  of  his  own 
accord,  and  established  himself  there  in  such  a 
manner  as  took  from  the  archduke  all  inclination  to 
attack  him.  And  it  should  be  noticed  that  he  did 
not  fire  a  single  cannot-shot,  nor  peril  the  life  of  a 
single  soldier,  to  contest  the  passage  of  the  river  by 
the  Austrian  army.  Later  in  the  season,  when,  by 
the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  Massena  found  him- 


self superior  in  numbers  to  the  Austrian  and  Rus- 
sian armies,  by  whom  he  was  then  opposed,  he  ad- 
vanced and  drove  them  with  much  loss  from  their 
position  on  the  Limmat,  and  at  Zurich,  as  we  have 
Wore  described,  and  which  position  they  had  oc- 
cupied on  his  retreat.  This  aeries  of  battles  and 
of  manoeuvres  should  be  studied  with  the  utmost 
attention  by  every  one  who  wishes  to  understand 
this  part  of  the  strategy  of  war,  as  it  incootestably 
proves  that  heights  of  ground  and  mountain  ranees 
are  defensible,  and  that  rivers  are  not ;  and  it  also 
proves  that  Massena  was  superior  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  strategy  of  war  to  his  adversaries.  Aod 
when  that  genera],  at  the  head  of  the  French 
army,  invaded  Portugal,  and  arrived  almost  within 
view  of  Lisbon,  the  sight  of  the  intrenched  heights 
of  Torres  Vedras  may  have  reminded  him  of  lbs 
heights  of  Albis,  and  he  must  have  admired  the 
skill  of  his  opponent,  the  British  general,  who  was 
employing  the  same  means  for  the  defence  of  Por- 
tugal as  those  which  he  had  himself  successfully 
employed  for  the  defence  of  Switzerland. 

It  may  be  useful  to  give  a  summary  view  of  the 
various  modes  by  which  rivers  have  been  passed, 
when  armies  or  bodies  of  troops  have  been  sta- 
tioned to  defend  them,  and  we  shall  find  that  they 
admit  of  the  following  classification : — 

1.  By  main  force ;  the  attacking  army  crossing 
the  stream  or  river  in  presence  of  the  enemy's 
army,  and  driving  them  from  their  position.  The 
following  are  instances : — Alexander,  at  the  rivers 
Granicus  and  Jaxartes;  Caesar;  Aurelius;  Char- 
lemagne ;  Trajan ;  Edward  III. ;  Charles  V. ; 
Louis  XIV. ;  Marshal  Villars ;  Gustavus,  st  lbs 
Rhine  and  Lech;  the  Boyne ;  Moreau,  in  1797; 
Napoleon  at  the  Saale,  in  1805 ;  the  Wkra  aod 
Vistula,  in  1806  ;  the  Traun,  by  Massena ;  Mack 
on  the  Danube;  defeated  at  Guntzberg;  passage 
of  the  Douro. 

2.  By  surprise  at  night.  The  battles  of  the 
Earn;  Quebec;  Trenton;  Moreau,  in  1796;  Zo- 
rich. 

3.  By  flank  attacks,  or  passage  of  the  river  at 
places  distant  from  the  principal  mass  of  the  ene- 
my's forces.  Alexander,  at  the  passage  of  the 
Hydaspes ;  the  Brandy  wine ;  Imola ;  Hannibal,  at 
the  Rhone ;  Napoleon,  at  the  passage  of  the  Po ; 
Mincio ;  Adige ;  Piave ;  Lisonzo  ;  and  Tessioo. 

4.  By  stratagem.  Napoleon  at  the  Tagliameoto 
and  Beresina. 

This  series  of  battles,  in  which  the  defenders  of 
rivers  have  always  been  unfortunate,  sufficiently 
proves  that  an  empire  roust  be  defended  by  other 
means  and  on  other  fields. 


From  the  AthetMraa,  3  Oct 
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We  have  received,  at  the  last  moment  before 
making  up  for  press,  the  following  letter  from  Sir 
John  Herschel,  in  reference  to  the  matter  referred 
to  in  the  communication  from  Mr.  Hind  gives  be- 
low:— 

Co&ngwood,  OcL  I 

In  my  address  to  the  British  Association  assem- 
bled at  Southampton,  on  the  occasion  of  my  re- 
signing the  chair  to  Sir  R.  Murchisoo,  I  •**te°' 
among  the  remarkable  astronomical  events  of  the 
last  twelvemonth,  that  it  had  added  a  new  pi*** 
to  our  list — adding,  "  It  has  done  more--it  sat 
given  us  the  probable  prospect  of  the  discovery  of 
another.  We  see  it  as  Columbos  saw  AinerH* 
from  the  shores  of  Spain.    Its  movements  »*• 
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been  felt,  trembling  along  the  far-Teaching  line  of 
ear  analysis,  with  a  certainty  hardly  inferior  to  that 
of  ocular  demonstration." — These  expressions  are 
sot  reported  in  any  of  the  papers  which  profess  to 
give  an  account  of  the  proceedings,  but  I  appeal  to 
mil  present  whether  they  were  not  used. 

Give  me  leave  to  state  ray  reasons  for  this  confi- 
) ;  and,  in  so  doing,  to  call  attention  to  some 
which  deserve  to  be  pat  on  record  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  noble  discovery.  On  the  12th  of  July, 
1849,  the  late  illustrious  astronomer,  Bessel,  hon- 
ored me  with  a  visit  at  my  present  residence.  On 
the  evening  of  that  day,  conversing  on  the  great 
work  of  the  planetary  reductions  undertaken  by 
the  astronomer  royal — then  in  progress,  and  since 
published* — M.  Bessel  remarked  that  the  motions 
of  Uranus,  as  he  had  satisfied  himself  by  careful 
examination  of  the  recorded  observations,  could  not 
be  accounted  for  by  the  perturbations  of  the  known 
planets ;  and  that  the  deviations  far  exceeded  any 
possible  limits  of  error  of  observation.  In  reply  to 
the  question,  Whether  the  deviations  in  question 
might  not  be  due  to  the  action  of  an  unknown 
planet? — he  stated  that  he  considered  it  highly 
probable  that  such  was  the  case— .being  syste- 
matic, and  such  as  might  be  produced  by  an  exte- 
rior planet.  I  then  inquired  whether  he  had  at- 
tempted, from  the  indications  afforded  by  these 
perturbations,  to  discover  the  position  of  the  un- 
known body — in  order  that "  a  hue  and  cry"  might 
be  raised  for  it.  From  his  reply,  the  words  of 
which  I  do  not  call  to  mind,  I  collected  that  he  had 
not  then  gone  into  that  inquiry ;  but  proposed  to  do 
so,  having  now  completed  certain  works  which  had 
occupied  too  much  of  his  time.  And,  accordingly, 
in  a  letter  which  I  received  from  him  after  his  re- 
turn to  Konigsberg,  dated  November  14,  1842,  he 
•ays— "In  reference  to  our  conversation  at  Col- 
tingwood,  I  announce  to  yon  (melde  ich  Ihnen)  that 
Uranus  is  not  forgotten."  Doubtless,  therefore, 
among  his  papers  will  be  found  some  researches  on 
the  subject. 

The  remarkable  calculations  of  M.  Le  Verrier — 
which  have  pointed  out,  as  now  appears,  nearly  the 
true  situation  of  the  new  planet,  by  resolving  the 
inverse  problem  of  the  perturbations — if  uncorrobo- 
rated by  repetition  of  the  numerical  calculations  by 
another  hand,  or  by  independent  investigation  from 
another  quarter,  would  hardly  justify  so  strong  an 
assurance  as  that  conveyed  by  my  expressions 
above  alluded  to.  But  it  was  known  to  me,  at  that 
time,  (I  will  take  the  liberty  to  cite  the  astrono- 
mer royal  as  my  authority,)  that  a  similar  investi- 
gation had  been  independently  entered  into,  and  a 
conclusion  as  to  the  situation  of  the  new  planet 
very  nearly  coincident  with  M.  Le  Verrier's  arrived 
at,  (in  entire  ignorance  of  his  conclusions,)  by  a 
young  Cambridge  mathematician,  Mr.  Adams ; — 
who  will,  I  hope,  pardon  this  mention  of  his  name, 
(the  matter  being  one  of  great  historical  moment,) 
— and  who  will,  doubtless,  in  his  own  good  time 
and  manner,  place  his  calculations  before  the  pub- 
lic. J.  F.  W.  Herschel. 

DISCOVERY  or  LE  VERRIER's   PLANET. 

Mr.  Hind  announces  to  the  Thnes  that  he  has 
received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Briinnow,  of  the  Royal 
Observatory  at  Berlin,  giving  the  very  important 
information  that  Le  Verrier's  planet  was  found  by 
M.  Galle,  on  the  night  of  September  83d.    "  la 

*  The  expense  of  this  magnificent  work  was  defrayed 
by  government  grants,  obtained  at  the  instance  of  the 
British  Association,  in  1883. 


announcing  this  grand  discovery,'*  he  says,  "  I 
think  it  better  to  copy  Dr.  Brunnow's  letter." 

Berlin,  Sept.  25. 
My  Dear  Sir,— M.  Le  Verrier's  planet  was  dis- 
covered here  the  23d  of  September,  by  M.  Galle. 
It  is  a  star  of  the  eighth  magnitude,  but  with  a  di- 
ameter of  two  or  three  seconds.  Here  are  its 
places: — 

a.  m.  s.  R.  A.  Declination. 

Sept  23,  12    0  146  M.T.     328°  19*  16-0*  —13°  24'   8& 
Sept.  24,    8  64  40*9  M.T.     328°  18'  14*3"  —13°  24'  29*7" 

The  planet  is  now  retrograde,  its  motion  amount- 
ing daily  to  four  seconds  of  time. 

Yours  respectfully,      Brunnow. 

"  This  discovery,"  Mr.  Hind  says, "  may  be  just- 
ly considered  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  theo- 
retical astronomy ;"  and  he  adds,  in  a  postscript, 
that  the  planet  was  observed  at  Mr.  Bishop's  ob- 
servatory, in  the  Regent's  Park,  on  Wednesday 
night,  notwithstanding  the  moonlight  and  hazy 
sky.  "  It  appears  bright,"  he  says,"  and  with  a 
power  of  320  I  can  see  the  disc.  The  following 
position  is  the  result  of  instrumental  comparisons 
with  33  Aquarii : — 

Sept.  30,  at  8b.  16m.  21s.  Greenwich  mean  time- 
Right  ascension  of  planet,   .    .   2lh.  62m.  4716s. 
South  declination, 13°  27' 20*    " 

The  Baboon. — Many  are  the  extraordinary 
anecdotes  related  of  the  baboon.  One  was  told  me 
by  Mr.  Moffat,  of  a  Koranna  who  possessed  a  tame 
baboon,  which,  in  common  with  all  the  monkey 
race,  entertained  an  intense  dread  of  snakes :  its 
master,  from  mere  wantonness,  forcibly  entwined  a 
dead  snake  round  the  baboon's  neck,  when  the  ani- 
mal sat  motionless  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  stupe- 
fied with  fear,  and,  on  the  snake  being  removed, 
stole  timidly  into  the  hut  of  the  Koranna.  After  a 
short  lapse  of  time,  the  baboon  was,  according  to 
custom,  called  on  by  its  master  to  scratch  his  head, 
but,  although  summoned  several  times  in  an  angry 
voice,  it  refused  to  move.  The  Koranna  rose  and 
struck  it  with  a  stick,  and  immediately  the  enraged 
and  aggrieved  animal  sprang  upon  him ;  the  neigh- 
bors hearing  the  scuffle  ran  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  but  could  distinguish  nothing  through  the 
dust  raised  in  the  interior  of  the  hut,  except  hot 
cinders,  which  were  kicked  about  in  all  directions 
from  a  fire-place  in  the  centre  of  the  abode.  The 
screams  of  the  man  and  the  baboon  were  inter- 
mingled, till  at  length  the  latter  dashed  out  through 
the  bystanders,  and  escaped  to  some  mountains. 
The  Koranna  had  been  seriously  bitten  in  the  en- 
counter, and  was  some  weeks  in  recovering,  but 
ultimately  regained  his  strength,  and,  bent  upon 
revenge,  scoured  the  mountains  in  search  of  his 
antagonist.  He  at  last  descried  his  baboon,  which 
he  could  discern  from  any  other,  peeping  over  a 
crag,  and  levelled  a  gun  at  him  ;  but  the  animal  in- 
stantly withdrew  his  head,  and  held  forward  one  of 
his  companions  as  a  target  instead  of  himself,  chat- 
tering loudly  as  in  defiance,  so  that  the  man  was 
compelled  to  return  foiled  and  disappointed.  One 
of  the  most  respectable  of  the  merchants  in  Cape 
Town  told  me  of  a  case,  where  some  baboons  from 
Table  Mountain  entered  an  orchard  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town,  many  years  back,  and  finding  there  an 
infant,  which  the  nurse  had  laid  down  for  a  few 
minutes  whilst  she  went  on  some  errand,  carried  it 
away  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  They  were 
quicjdy  pursued,  and  seen  seated  in  a  circle  round 
the  child,  which  was  recovered  free  from  any  in- 
jury.— Methuen's  Wilderneu. 
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From  Fraaer's  Magazine. 
A  BOAR  HUNT  IN  BRITTANY. —  BY  A  RESIDENT. 

CHAPTER  I. 

A  sustained  frost  for  any  number  of  days  does 
not  occur  in  Basse  Bretagne  once  in  six  years  on 
an  average — "  a  chance  not  to  be  neglected  by  the 
sportsman,"  we  said,  as  we  turned  over  the  contents 
of  our  pocket-book,  which  consisted  of  pen-and-ink 
maps  of  choice  points  of  the  country,  our  port 
d'armes,  a  few  salmon-flies,  and  such  permissions 
to  chasser  over  different  signories  and  manors  as  we 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  collect.  Amongst 
others  was  a  letter  of  introduction,  with  which  we 
had  been  favored  from  the  deputy,  to  one  Monsieur 
Pierre  Perron,  an  advocate  in  high  repute  at  Paris, 
but  what  was  infinitely  more  satisfactory  to  us,  in 
far  higher  repute  as  a  chasseur  in  Brittany,  and 
possessed  of  vast  estates  in  the  wildest  parts  of  the 
Cote*  du  Nord.  I  had  forwarded  my  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  him  some  time  previous,  but  had  not  been 
favored  with  a  reply;  however,  having  heard  so 
much  of  the  sport  to  be  had  on  his  property,  I 
determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  weather,  and 
to  make  a  day  or  two  in  that  direction  to  reconnoitre. 
The  nearest  route  lay  across  the  country,  and  as 
there  was  no  means  of  travelling  in  a  char-a-banc 
through  narrow  lanes  and  over  goat-paths,  I  deter- 
mined to  put  my  stout  pony,  which  was  character- 
ized by  the  name  of  "  Hercule,"  into  requisition. 
I  had  long  found  the  necessity  of  some  arrangement 
to  carry  my  dogs,  the  best  shooting  ground  usually 
lying  at  so  great  a  distance  that  they  were  knocked 
up  on  reaching  it,  to  say  nothing  of  returning ;  I 
therefore  hit  upon  the  following  expedient.  I  had 
two  narrow  and  moderately  deep  panniers  made  of 
wicker-work,  and  lined  with  sheepskins,  wadded 
with  flock,  and  covered  with  a  net ;  in  each  of  these 
I  put  one  of  my  setters,  and  slung  them  ti^ht  across 
the  pony  at  the  crupper  of  the  saddle,  sitting  my- 
self as  forward  as  possible,  and  riding  Arab  fashion. 
The  only  difficulty  I  had  now  was  to  get  my  pony 
to  accommodate  himself  to  a  swinging  trot ;  this 
accomplished,  the  arrangement  answered  com- 
pletely, rendering  me  independent  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult country ;  and  thus  packed,  we  made  twenty 
miles  over-night,  and  slept  at  a  Bourg  hostelry. 
On  the  following  morning  we  were  all  three  on  our 
legs  at  the  streak  of  day,  fresh  as  larks,  and  bent 
on  a  regular  day's  cock-shooting.  I  say  we.  This 
classification  of  the  human  and  canine  may  seem 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  rational  species  to 
any  but  a  roving  hal  sportsman,  who  is  his  own 
keeper,  knows  what  it  is  to  share  his  wallet  with 
his  dogs,  the  partners  of  his  toils  and  pleasures,  and 
has  felt  the  genial  warmth  of  their  bodies  as  they  lay 
across  his  feet,  while  the  stars  shone  clear  above 
his  head  through  the  roofless  ruins  of  some  ancient 
chateau — a  circumstance  that  has  happened  to  us 
more  than  once.  The  sun  was  tawny  and  dim  as 
it  struggled  through  the  early  mist,  which  was 
swept  away  by  the  keen  east  wind,  and  left  the  air 
as  clear  as  a  bell  and  the  heavens  as  blue.  It  had 
taken  us  three  hours  to  reach  our  ground ;  it  now 
lay  before  us,  and  was  a  long,  continuous  valley  of 
several  miles  in  extent,  through  the  sinuosities 
of  which  ran  a  clear  stream,  the  sides  garnished 
with  tufts  of  gigantic  rushes,  and  interspersed  with 
clumps  of  alders.  Here  the  ground  was  protected, 
and  the  water  flowed  fresh  and  pearly,  while  the 
swampy,  open  parts  afforded  sound  footing  after  a 
three  days'  smart  frost.  We  calculated  that  the 
birds,  driven  from  the  woods,  would  be  found  landed 


on  the  warm  springs,  (in  which  case  they  remain 
upon  their  feeding  ground  till  the  weather  breaks,) 
and  we  were  not  disappointed.      Spaniels  would 
have  spoilt  the  sport,  as  they  would  have  overrun 
the  ground  and  driven  everything  away ;  whereas 
the  setters,  cast  on  either  side  the  stream,  beat  the 
ground  steadily  and  clean,  beinff  trained  to  flush 
the  cocks,  after  a  short  pause.     Few  rose  out  of 
shot  and  when  they  did,  as  they  had  only  the  open 
country  to  take  to,  they  dropped  ahead  and  were 
recovered.     As  the  sun  began  to  pale,  and  gave  us 
warning  to  return,  we  had  bagged  nineteen  cocks, 
and  yet  our  shooting  was  far  from  first-rate,  for  the 
sun,  till  it  reached  the  meridian,  shone  directly  in 
our  face.    It  must  be  confessed  this  was  maiden 
ground,  and  a  gun  had  rarely,  if  ever,  been  fired  in 
this  solitary  valley  before.     We  made  the  best  o£ 
our  way  to  gain  the  highroad,  as  we  had   seven 
good  miles  before  us,  and  had  hardly  diminished 
our  distance  a  mile,  when  we  were  met  by  a  trav- 
elling-carriage, of  a  somewhat  cumbrous  description, 
drawn  by  two  powerful  Norman  greys,  with  plaited 
harness,  and  sheepskins  dyed  blue,  stretched  over 
their  loins,  while  from  the  apex  of  the  collar  jingled 
a  clump  of  large  hawks'  bells.    The  velvet  cap 
and  silver  band  and  tassel,  as  well  as  the  profusion 
of  silver  braid  with  which  the  postilion  was  deco- 
rated, showed  the  inmates  to  be  persons  of  some 
pretension.    On  the  panel  was  painted,  somewhat 
elaborately,    the    coat-of-arms,  being   two  naked 
arms  placed  crosswise,  the  hand  attached  to  the 
one  open,  as  if  frankly  offered,  and  the  other  doubled 
tip  in  a  threatening  attitude,  with  the  laconic  motto, 
"  Choose !"  or,  as  it  ran  in  Breton,  "  Komorct  an 
hani  a-blyo  ganoch;"   emblems  which  will  ulti- 
mately be  found  to  accord  accurately  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  owner.    But  my  attention  was  capti- 
vated by  what  followed.    On  a  stout  roadster  was 
mounted  a  stalwart  fellow,  with  black  moustache, 
and  a  shaggy  beard  reaching  to  his  chest.     In  his 
hand  he  carried  a  heavy  hunting-whip,  and  on  one 
side  of  his  demipique  saddle  hung  a  bunch  of  hounds' 
bells,  balanced  on  the  other  by  a  knot  of  couples. 
He  wore  a  casquet  de  chasse,  and  his  long  green 
velvet  frock  was  secured  by  a  broad  leathern  belt, 
in  which  was  couteau  de  chasse,  in  a  silver-mounted 
scabbard,  and  fastened  by  a  buckle  embossed  with 
a  shield  of  a  large  silver  boar's  head.     A  French 
horn  hung  over  his  left  shoulder  and  passed  under 
the  opposite  arm,  crossed  by  a  leather  thong,  bear- 
ing a  short,  stout  javelin  or  spear,  which  was  slung 
across  his  buck-leather  pantaloons,  fitting  tight  to 
his  athletic  person,  and  Hessian  boots  of  the  same 
untanned  material  formed  the  costume  of  a  mounted 
garde  de  chasse.    Behind  this  formidable  personage 
trooped  some  thirty  couple  of  hounds,  wayworn 
and  weary,  as  was  betrayed  by  their  lolling  tongues, 
and  behind  them  followed  a  wild,  half-naked,  satyr- 
looking  fellow,  with  bare  arms,  head,  and  feet. 
He  kept  up  with  the  dogs  at  a  measured  trot,  his 
hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  features  black  with  the 
sun,  and  teeth  gleaming  like  ivory.    The  few  habil- 
iments he  was  decked  in  consisted  of  short,  loose 
trousers,  and  a  blue  chemise,  secured  by  a  belt  dis- 
playing the  same  grinning  head  in  brass  which  the 
garde  had  in  silver.    In  his  hand  he  carried  a  long 
whip,  his  implement  of  office — his  doty  being  to 
keep  the  hounds  from  straying  or  dropping  in  the 
rear.    "Come,"  said  we,  "this  smells  strong  of 
wild  boars !"  and  I  doubt  not  I  cast  a  scrutiniting 
glance  at  the  equipage  as  I  drew  up  on  one  side  to 
let  it  pass,  with  my  gun  on  my  shoulder,  and  the 
birds  slung  to  my  belt  for  the  greater  convenience 
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of  walking.  Suddenly  the  carriage  stopped,  and 
a  man's  head,  of  enormous  dimensions,  with  features 
of  exceeding  ugliness,  was  thrust  from  the  window. 

"  English  V*  cried  the  owner,  abruptly. 

I  moved  my  hat  in  assent. 

"  A  sportsman,  too!"  he  added,  as  he  descended 
from  the  carriage  and  approached  me. 

I  soon  discovered  that  my  interlocutor  was  as 
eccentric  in  character  as  appearance.  Though  ex- 
pensively dressed,  no  costume  could  hide  the  ugli- 
ness of  his  figure,  which  was  nearly  as  broad  as  it 
was  long. 

"  Trash !  Do  you  call  this  a  chasse  f  "  said  he, 
in  English,  with  a  slight  French  accent,  at  the 
same  time  running  his  hands  through  the  birds  at 
my  belt.  I  had  flattered  myself  1  had  made  a  sat- 
isfactory day  of  it,  and  replied — 

"  Pray,  sir,  what  may  you  call  a  good  chasse?" 

"  To  hit  a  stag  between  the  antlers  at  speed,  or 
bring  down  a  boar  at  a  hundred  paces  in  the  alley 
of  the  forest !  That  is  what  I  call  a  chasse ! "  and 
his  cold,  grey  eye  seemed  upon  such  terms  with  his 
nerves  as  would  enable  him  to  make  good  his 
boast. 

He  took  a  long  and  scrutinizing  look  at  me,  and 
seemed  satisfied  with  his  survey,  for  he  said,  ab- 
ruptly— 

44  At  a  word,  will  you  go  with  me,  and  see  how 
we  Bretons  manage  these  things  ?" 

To  the  full  as  prompt  as  he,  I  answered  by  mov- 
ing forward  to  the  carriage,  for  it  is  a  rule  with  me 
never  to  cross  an  eccentric  person,  and  also  never 
to  refuse  an  adventure;  die  first  repays  in  the 
keen  edge  of  the  character,  the  second  chequers 
the  monotony  x>f  life.  I  drove  my  dogs  back,  but 
he  cried  out,  with  some  contempt — 

"  Put  your  cats  in  the  rumble,  and  give  your  gun 
to  the  guard  ;  we  will  find  you  a  rifle." 

On  entering  the  carriage,  he  introduced  me  to  a 
lady  whom  he  designated  as  the  Countess  of  Croan, 
his  wife.  The  lady  was  a  perfect  contrast  to  her 
husband.  She  might  have  reached  her  thirty-fifth 
year,  but  was  still  eminently  handsome,  and  con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  her  countrywomen,  who 
meet  age  half-way  with  ugliness,  the  freshness  of 
youth  still  hung  about  her,  though  its  season  had 
departed.  In  person  she  was  extremely  graceful, 
and  bore  the  stamp  de  la  haute  sociiti — that  charm 
at  once  of  simplicity  and  refinement,  which  never 
fails  to  create  while  it  limits  the  boundary  of  sym- 
pathy. Her  mind  had  been  formed  in  Parisian 
circles,  to  shine  in  which  requires  great  knowledge 
and  superior  intellect,  a  belle  being  there  expected 
to  be  mistress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  of  lit- 
erature ;  a  casuist,  a  logician,  and  a  politician  ;  and 
prepared  to  support  her  opinions  with  judgment  and 
vivacity. 

I  am  particular  in  describing  this  lady  and  her 
husband,  because  it  will  render  subsequent  charac- 
teristics more  intelligible.  Monsieur  son  mart  an- 
swered exactly  to  the  idea  of  a  "  pocket  Hercules  ;'* 
in  his  form  was  packed  as  much  strength  as  could 
possibly  be  compressed  without  absolute  deformity. 
He  was  turned  forty  years  of  age ;  his  forehead  was 
lofty  and  compact,  the  only  redeeming  feature; 
nevertheless,  a  strong  expression  of  energy  and 
sense  pierced  through  his  broad  and  heavy  linea- 
ments, which,  when  blended  with  a  keen  and  intel- 
ligent eye,  and  aided  by  a  mellow  and  eloquent 
voice,  soon  eclipsed  his  personal  appearance ; 
while  his  superior  intellect  and  peculiar  idiosyncra- 
sy, Tendered  every  subject  that  he  touched  interest- 
ing.   In  the  domestic  intercourse  of  this  singular 


couple  one  thing  was  perfectly  unintelligible,  and 
in  complete  contrast  with  the  custom  and  etiquette 
of  France  matrimonial,  and  that  was,  the  tone  of 
tenderness  and  watchful  affection  (which  belongs 
alone  to  souls  who  love)  bestowed  by  the  countess 
on  her  husband.  The  fable  of "  Vulcan  and  Ve- 
nus," with  the  tender  sentiment  of  Endymion  com- 
bined, was  here  realized.  I  felt  the  strongest 
curiosity  to  know  the  history  of  my  compagnons 
de  voyage ;  this  was  subsequently  gratified,  and  by 
an  explanation  surpassing  in  interest  my  highest 
anticipations. 

I  was  soon  surprised  to  find  my  name  known  to 
my  singular  companion,  and  no  less  to  discover 
in  him  the  M.  Perron  whose  acquaintance  I  had  so 
eagerly  desired.  My  friend  the  deputy,  it  appeared, 
had  given  such  a  description  of  me  as  served  for 
instant  identification,  and  M.  Perron  gave  me  the 
reception  of  an  expected  visitor,  it  having  been  his 
intention  to  forward  me  an  invite  to  join  a  sporting 
party  that  he  expected  at  his  chateau  ;  of  course, 
our  accidental  rencontre  superseded  this.  During 
our  ride,  M.  Perron  freely  communicated  to  me  the 
following  remarkable  particulars  of  his  early 
career 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  parents  of  Monsieur  Perron  were  small 
farmers,  which  means  in  Brittany  that  they  lived  in 
a  rude  stone  hut,  thatched  with  rushes,  containing 
only  one  room,  the  extreme  end  of  which  is  occu- 
pied by  the  cattle  parted  of  from  the  habitable  por- 
tion by  wooden  railings.  In  such  a  place  was 
Monsieur  Perron  born,  and  his  early  occupation 
was  to  watch  and  feed  the  miserable  stock,  consist- 
ing of  a  cow,*  a  few  pigs,  and  a  couple  of  goats. 
His  summers  were  passed  in  the  sun,  his  only  lux- 
ury ;  and  his  winters  in  wooden  sabots,  nakedness 
and  want.  The  seed,  however,  is  not  always  ap- 
portioned to  the  soil ;  beneath  his  rags  he  possessed 
a  mind  which  was  one  day  to  work  out  his  earthly 
redemption.  His  only  natural  accomplishment  was 
a  fine  voice,  which  he  was  proud  of  exercising  in 
the  responses  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Philibert ;  this 
brought  him  into  frequent  contact  with  the  priest, 
a  mild  and  amiable  man,  who  lent  him  a  Breton  and 
French  grammar,  with  which  and  infinite  labor  he 
taught  himself  the  rudiments  of  these  languages. 
The  priest  was  struck  with  his  perseverance,  became 
attached  to  him,  and  gave  him  lessons,  by  which  he 
profited  so  rapidly  that,  in  his  benevolence,  he  sent 
him  to  a  minor  college.  Thence  he  worked  his 
way  to  the  college  at  Rennes,  where  he  tried  for 
the  highest  honors  and  obtained  them.  Finally, 
quitting  the  university  with  the  degree  of  doctor, 
Monsieur  Perron  chose  the  profession  of  the  law, 
in  which  he  rose  to  rapid  and  eminent  employment, 
and  was  at  this  day  in  possession  of  an  ample  for- 
tune and  an  annual  practice  of  great  profit.  How- 
ever eminent  he  might  be  for  ability,  he  was  more 
esteemed  for  the  sterling  worth  of  his  character  and 
his  incorruptible  honesty.  I  was  not  long  without 
a  trait  of  this,  for  he  suddenly  broke  off  his  dis- 
course by  desiring  the  carriage  to  be  stopped,  and 
leaping  out,  ran  towards  a  man  who  stood  in  the 
road,  and  who,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  was  mut- 
tering a  "  Pater,"  as  he  extended  it  towards  the 
carriage,  soliciting  charity.  Monsieur  Perron  seized 
him  in  his  arms,  and,  after  embracing  him,  brought 
him  into  the  carriage,  overwhelming  him  with  ques- 
tions and  gratulations.  In  spite  of  the  sound  sense 
manifested  by  Monsieur  Perron,  I  began  to  fear 
that  his  eccentricities  were  in  the  habit  of  being  too 
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dignity  of  butler,  gave  me  instant  proof  of  his  pro- 
ficiency in  hedge  practice  by  the  neatness  with 
which  he  showed  them  the  fire.    A  huge  slice  of 
toast  covered  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  to  look  out 
for  the  trail,  and  the  birds  being  rubbed  with  a  bit 
of  fresh  butter,  nothing  less  delicate  being  allowed 
to  interfere  with  their  natural  flavor,  gave  forth  an 
odor  which  none  but  a  famished  sportsman,  since 
the  days  of  Sancho's  supper,  could  appreciate. 
The  pasty  proved  to  be  a  rerigord  pie,  and  suffered 
the  consequences  of  delay  as  a  first  course.     By 
the  time  I  had  satisfied  myself  of  its  excellence  the 
birds  were  done,  roasted,  selon  la  rlgle,  at  a  smart 
fire,  and  afar  off.   My  skilful  attendant  placed  them 
on  the  smoking  board,  and  removed  to  a  respectful 
distance ;  but  Monsieur  Perron  had  taught  me  a 
lesson,  and  I  made  him  take  his  place  opposite  to 
me,  and  dip  with  me  in  the  dish,  which  was  pres- 
ently as  clean  as  my  hand,  for  the  dbbris  were 
hardly  worth  throwing  to  the  dogs.    The  first 
horde  proved  te  be  "  St.  Emelion,"  and  the  second 
"St  Georges,"  two  saints  after  my  own  heart. 
The  limes,  sugar,  and  especial  eau  de  Tie,  made  a 
reeking  bowl  of  punch,  a  nectar  fit  for  Orion,  the 
mighty  hunter.     According  to  national  custom,  all 
parties  withdrew  from  the  chamber  into  the  open 
air  while  the  stranger  undressed  and  retired  to  rest. 
1  climbed  to  my  roost  and  tumbled  in  ;  a  mud  floor 
beneath,  smoky  rafters  above  my  couch,  a  stone 
wall  to  my  right,  and  a  wooden  one  to  my  left,  in 
all  the  harmony  of  gastronomic  complacency  and 
sound  fatigue—"  the  world  forgetting,  by  the  world 
forgot."    The  grunting  of  my  neighbors,  the  pigs, 
was  music  to  my  dreams,  and  the  snorting  of  my 
neighbors,  the  Bretons,  not  worth  the  listening  to. 
I  was  stirring  by  times,  and  after  a  crust  of  bread 
and  draught  of  milk,  sallied  out  with  my  dogs  and 
gun  to  take  a  survey  of  the  locality.    I  found  that 
the  farm,  being  literally  buried  in  the  hill-side,,  jus- 
tified its  title ;  but  it  did  not  stand  alone,  for  there 
was  a  long  cruciform  building  adjoining  it,  with  a 
slated  roof,  the  doors  of  which,  however,  were  care- 
fully secured 

Returning  to  the  farm,  I  found  the  scene  I  had 
left  changed  indeed.     Upwards  of  seventy  hounds 
were  straying  about  in  couples ;  four  or  five  carts  or 
tombrils,  such  as  are  used  in  the  country,  were  dis- 
gorging their  contents  in  the  shape  of  hampers  and 
boxes.    My  friend  with  the  beard  was  loaded  with 
rifles,  a  dozen  valets  and  vicqueurs  de  chasse  were 
winning  in  different  directions,  and  the  mendicant, 
awkward  at  finding  himself  in  new  clothes,  waited 
upon  a  sturdy  individual  in  Breton  costume,  who 
directed  the  whole,  and  what  was  my  astonishment 
to  find  this  no  less  a  person  than  Monsieur  Perron. 
He  had  adopted  a  large-brimmed  hat,  sky-blue 
jacket,  and  vest  braided  with  scarlet,  sail-cloth  inex- 
pressibles, gathered  into  a  hundred  folds,  leather 
leggins,  and  wooden  shoes.    If  he  was  as  broad  as 
he  was  long  before,  he  was  now  broader.     He  per- 
ceived my  surprise,  and  an  ill-suppressed  smile  at 
an  eccentricity  which  appeared  to  partake  more  of 
the  ridiculous  than  the  sublime,  and  observed, "  All 
°W  habits  return  upon  us ;  exiles  yearn  to  die  and 
■*  laid  in  the  country  where  they  were  born.    In 
these  clothes  I  toiled  from  sloth  and  ignorance  as 
dark  as  midnight,  and  in  this  costume  I  fed  ray 
Jprit  with  hopes,  with  perseverance,  and  with  am- 
otion.   Thus  clad,  and  m  this  spot,  I  hungered  and 
"limed,  and  wore  out  the  tedious  night  in  thought ; 
•■i  now  with  more  pride  and  pleasure  do  I  resume 
u  *^  tread  this  ground  than  when  clothed  in  satin 
*«  seated  at  the  noblest  and  wealthiest  boards  in 


Paris ;  and  rather  would  I  lay  my  bones  in  the  na- 
ked earth  of  the  burial-ground  of  the  little  chapel 
of  St.  Philibert  than  be  entombed  in  the  stately  fab- 
ric of  St.  Denis  with  the  crowned  kings !  So  weak 
or  strong  is  human  nature !  But  come,  you  have 
not  seen  the  real  chateau,"  added  he,  laughing  at 
the  ruse  of  the  preceding  night,  and  leading  the  way 
into  the  building  I  had  noticed  in  the  morning. 
We  entered  an  apartment  of  noble  dimensions,  fifty 
feet  in  length,  by  thirty  in  breadth,  with  two  wings 
at  the  extremity,  one  of  which  was  a  kitchen,  and 
beneath  it  a  capacious  cellar,  choicely  stocked  with 
wine ;  tjte  other  was  fitted  up  as  a  boudoir,  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  Madame  Perron  when  she  ac- 
companied her  husband  on  his  excursions.  The 
salon  was  wainscoted  with  walnut-tree  wood,  high- 
ly polished,  the  grain  extremely  handsome;  and 
within  the  mouldings  of  the  panels  were  squares  of 
tapestry,  representing  hunting  scenes.  The  black 
oak  floor  mirrored  the  branching  antlers  of  noble  deer 
and  tusks  of  mighty  boars,  which  garnished  the 
lower  cornice,  and  gave  rich  promise  to  the  sports- 
man of  the  savage  breed  which  inhabited  the  adja- 
cent forests.  On  either  side  the  room  ran  what  ap- 
peared to  be  six  small  tents,  but  which  were  recesses 
containing  oeds  and  other  furniture  for  dormitories ; 
so  that  when  the  crimson  damask  curtains  were 
drawn,  the  inmate  was  secluded  in  a  chamber,  small, 
but  furnished  with  every  convenience.  Two  large 
fire-places  occupied  nearly  centrical  positions  oppo- 
site to  each  other,  and  log-fires  were  blazing  in 
them.  Before  each  stood  tables  of  a  horse-shoe 
shape,  capable  of  accommodating  twenty  persons. 
On  one  of  these  was  arranged  a  breakfast,  arid  my 
host  and  myself  did  ample  justice  to  it.  I  could  not 
help  observing  that  M.  Perron  confined  himself  to 
the  woodcocks  which  he  discussed  with  great 
gusto. 

"  I  am  happy,"  said  I,  "  that  your  indifference 
does  not  extend  to  the  eating  as  well  as  to  the  bring- 
ing down  these  birds." 

But  he  was  incorrigible,  and  replied  dryly, — 
"  They  would  eat  quite  as  weu  taken  in  horse- 
hair springes." 

It  was  clear  he  was  a  disciple  of  Nimrod  rather 
than  of  Ramrod,  and  held  the  fowling-piece  in  dis- 
dain ;  nor  was  I  sorry  to  find  it  so,  as  it  gave  prom- 
ise of  nervous  sport  of  a  more  stirring  character,  in 
which  I  was  not  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  Mon- 
sieur Perron's  father,  one  of  my  ancient  companions 
of  the  previous  night,  stood  by  the  fire,  in  all  the 
dirt  and  ugliness  for  which  Breton  peasants,  when 
old,  are  national  candidates.  He  was  eating  his 
usual  mess  of  bouilli  with  a  wooden  spoon,  and 
staring  at  what  passed  with  the  half-consciousness 
of  a  permitted  domestic  animal. 

"  I  observed  your  thoughts,"  said  my  host ;  "  they 
are  natural  enough.  You  wonder  why  I — wealthy, 
with  enough  to  spare — should  leave  my  parents  in 
comparative  want  and  a  primitive  state  of  barbarism. 
Never  disturb  old  habits ;  it  is  to  kill  with  kindness, 
to  make  miserable  where  you  would  make  happy. 
You  yourselves  have  an  example  of  this.  I  re- 
member to  have  read  of  an  Englishman  named  Parr 
—  Old  Parr;  he  lived  to  the  great  age,  I  think,  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  after  the  manner  of 
his  own  habits,  and  in  obscurity.  His  vast  age 
bein£  known,  he  attracted  attention,  and  became  a 
fashion ;  for  to  be  notorious  from  dancing  on  a  rope 
down  to,  or  up  to  a  murder,  is  to  become  popular ; 
and  the  world  gapes  for  a  wonder  as  a  parrot  for  an 
almond — they  must  be  identified.  Well !  the  hale 
and  venerable  man  was  had  up  to  your  capital,  and 
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feasted,  and  toasted,  .and  prescribed  high  living,  to 
give  him  strength  and  prolong  his  life,  as  if  his 
having  lived  so  long  was  not  proof  sufficient  that  he 
was  in  the  right  road :  in  a  few  months  of  course,  he 
died.  I  mifcht  as  well  bury  my  parents  as  take 
them  out  of  their  habits  and  their  sphere.  You  see 
how  he  relishes  that  black  bread  and  sour  oat-meal 
mess.  He  throve  upon  it  for  thirty  years  before  I 
was  born ;  nature  has  vegetated  upon  it  for  four- 
score years.  These  dishes  would  poison  him, 
cleanliness  would  but  produce  a  raw  and  uneasy 
sensation  ;  and  if  I  gave  him  money  he  would  kill 
himself  with  brandy.  I  have  studied  hard  to  make 
them  partakers  of  my  fortune,  but  there  i*  no  way 
for  it  but  to  leave  nature  alone,  and  let  them  live  it 
out." 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  organizing  the 
camp.  The  more  I  saw  of  my  host  the  more  I 
liked  and  respected  him.  Sympathy  naturally  be- 
gets sympathy,  and  we  were  at  once  imperceptibly 
established  on  terms  of  friendly  familiarity,  But  I 
cannot  say  that  I  slept  more  happily  in  my  silken 
pavilion,  (except  that  the  antlers  and  huge  tusks 
which  were  above  my  head  blended  with  my 
dreams  of  slaughtered  boars  and  stricken  deer,)  than 
I  had  done  the  night  before,  amidst  the  odor  of  a 
stable  and  shielded  by  bare  walls ;  and  I  suspect 
Shakspeare  knew  the  reason  when  he  described 
"  the  tired  ship-boy  on  the  mast  finding  his  thrice- 
driven  bed  of  down." 

CHAPTER  III. 

On  the  following  day  our  host  proposed  that  we 
should  take  our  rifles  and  try  to  mark  down  a  stag. 
Nothing  loth,  I  was  soon  in  trim.  They  gave  me 
the  choice  of  a  rifle  by  Charles  Moore  or  one  by 
Beal  le  Page,  the  most  celebrated  fabricateur  in 
Paris ;  I  chose  the  former,  of  course. 

"  A  few  years  ago,"  observed  M.  Perron,  "  the 
prejudice  in  favor  of  the  arms  of  your  country 
would  have  been  justified,  but  now  we  can  rival 
you  in  quality,  and  at  less  than  half  the  cost,  which 
is  a  desideratum." 

We  were  not  long  in  gaining  the  forest. 

"  The  scent  is  stone  cold,"  observed  M.  Perron. 
"  So  much  the  better ;  we  shall  move  without  driv- 
ing it  into  the  open  country.  Under  the  trees  it 
wul  lie  a  trifle,  and  as  this  alley  leads  to  the  upper 
wood,  you  will  be  sure  to  get  a  shot  or  two.  But 
you  must  tree  to  be  above  the  wind,  which  is  strong, 
and  dead  towards  the  beat  for  game ;  and  if  it  be  a 
stag  it  will  wheel  round  upon  the  hounds  rather 
than  approach  you." 

This  was  an  experiment  altogether  new  to  me ; 
but  I  was  for  mounting  incontinently. 

"  That  will  hardly  be  fair,"  said  he,  catching  me 
by  the  belt ;  "  we  muBt  seek  an  opening  some  thirty 

Sices  from  the  alley,  and  which  looks  clear  upon  it. 
ive  the  beast  a  chance ;  here  he  would  be  under 
your  muzzle !  A  clear  case  of  '  Stand  and  deliv- 
er ! '     Besides,  boars  don't  climb  trees ! " 

Having  found  a  fit  spot,  M.  Perron  drew  an  axe, 
which  he  carried  in  his  belt,  and  so  trimmed  the 
branches  of  a  tree  that  I  could  stand  or  sit  with 
great  convenience,  and  was  firm  on  my  feet  to  take 
aim.  I  at  length  took  my  station  according  to  the 
mysteries  of  woodcraft,  while  he  proceeded  with 
pioqueurs  and  hounds  to  start  the  game.  For  more 
than  an  hour  was  I  on  this  inglorious  and  monot- 
onous watch,  the  keen  east  wind  drove  through  me 
like  a  scarecrow,  and  my  zeal  began  to  freeze,  for 
I  was  equipped  for  active  exercise — for  walking, 
not  sitting  in  the  air — and  the  chairman  to  the  Soci- 


ety for  the  Suppression  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  could 
not  have  wished  me  a  more  uncomfortable  berth.    1 
sighed  for  the  use  of  my  legs,  the  springing  game, 
and  my  despised  Purdey.     At  last  the  horn  gave 
notice  that  the  game  was  afoot.     The  sharp  cock 
of  my  rifle  sounded  like  music  in  my  ears  and  re- 
freshed my  spirits.     There  was  a  dead  and  anxious 
silence ;  I  commanded  an  opening'  on  to  the  alley  of 
ten  good  yards,  and  thought  it  enough  in  all  con- 
science; but,  unacquainted  with  rile  practice,  I 
found  it  none  too  much.    Presently  I  heard  the 
game  approach  ;  it  came  thundering  along,  shaking 
the  hollow  and  turfy  ground  more  like  a  bull  than 
a  deer,  which  I  expected.    It  proved  instead  to  be 
a  boar  of  enormous  size,  with  an  eye  of  fire,  churn- 
ing at  the  tusks,  with  mane  erect,  and  rapid  but 
unwieldly  gate.    He  dashed  snorting  by,  and  such 
was  my  surprise  at  this  first  introduction  to  the  grisly 
beast  that  1  did  not  fire,  and  he  escaped  scot-free. 
I  now  knew  what  my  host  meant    by   saving, 
"  Boars  don't  climb  trees."    I  confess  whh  shame 
that  I  had  no  desire  to  dispute  the  pas  with  this  irri- 
tated monster.    Great  was  my  mortification  at  the 
chance  I  had  lost,  and  in  my  self-abasement  the 
word  "  Cockney  "  escaped  me ;  when  I  was  some- 
what restored  by  hearing  him,  headed  by  the  hounds, 
turn  on  his  oath.     Bent  on  retrieving  myself,  I  took 
deliberate  aim  behind  the  shoulder,  and  fired  both 
barrels  simultaneously.  He  dropped  slightly  from  the 
effects,  but  whether  from  surprise  or  being  struck  I 
could  not  tell,  for  he  kept  on  and  I  saw  no  more  of  him 
(I  little  thought  how  near  this  same  beast  would  be 
to  taking  a  fatal  revenge  on  a  future  day).    I  had 
scarcely  time  to  load  one  of  my  two  barrels  before 
a  hart  came  bounding  by.    I  fired,  and  made  mist 
the  second !    At  the  same  moment  I  heard  the  re- 
port of  M.  Perron's  rifle,  and  the  horn  sounded  the 
mort.     " Come,"  said  I,   "his   boast  was  not  a 
vain  one."    I  no  longer  felt  the  cold  and  the  wind, 
but  was  flushed  with  excitement,  and  the  above- 
named  chairman  would,  had  I  been  at  his  mercy, 
have  put  a  heavy  fine  upon  me.    Again  the  crush- 
ing of  the  leaves  gave  notice,  and  a  noble  stag 
dashed  past  at  the  utmost  speed.     I  had  the  sat- 
isfaction of  taking  a  chip  off  his  antler  and  hearing 
him  continue  on  like  the  wind— or  fear  embodied! 
Again  the  mort  was  sounded  to  my  friend's  rifle. 
I  had  had  the  advantage  of  him  by  one  shot  and 
nothing  to  show  for  it,  and  I  was  bound  to  confess 
that  a  habit  of  shooting  at  feather  and  fur  was  alto- 

S ether    different.      Discontented   with  myself,  I 
escended  from  the  tree  to  see  if  the  boar  had  been 
wounded  and  had  left  any  trail  from  its  effects.    I 
found  slight  traces  of  blood  in  the  alley,  and  at  the 
same  time  heard  the  approach  of  game.    But  my 
friend's  sagacity  had  not  misled  him,  for  no  sooner  had 
a  stag  approached  within  a  hundred  yards  of  me  than 
he  stopped,  threw  up  his  head,  and  sniffed  the  air, 
and,  turning  short  round,  dashed  into  the  forest.    1 
therefore  retraced  my  steps,  and  took  my  former 
position,  determined  to  do  something  to  put  me  on 
better  terms  with  myself.     A  weary  nour,  however, 
elapsed  before  a  stag  appeared.    The  instant  be 
was  visible  I  fired  at  his  heart ;  he  made  abound  into 
the  air,  which  carried  him  past  the  opening,  hut  I 
heard  him  fall  heavily  on  nis  side.     I  was  boob 
with  him.    He  had  fallen  dead,  struck  through  the 
heart !    At  the  same  moment  my  host  and  the  gnara 
came  up,  and  I  saved  my  credit  by  a  hair's  breadth. 
I  saw  the  sanguinary  rites  performed  in  the  nx*t 
approved  style  on  the  first  stag  that  had  fallen  by 
my  hand,  and  a  noble  beast  he  was. 
On  our  return  to  the  chateau,  a  reckercM  dinner 
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followed,  for  M.  Perron,  though  he  lived  simply 
himself,  treated  his  guests  en  prince,  and  had  brought 
with  him  his  Parisian  cook,  a  cordon  bleu.    After  a 
game  at  billiards,  the  night  was  closed  by  our  host's 
relating  some  of  the  dramatic  adventures  which  he 
had  met  with  in  Paris,  after  his  own  "  racy  style." 
Daring  the  following  day  the  guests  dropped  in 
to  the  number  of  ten.    They  were  chiefly  Breton 
nobles,  the  wreck  of  whose  fortunes  had  survived 
the  Revolution.      The  utmost  hilarity  soon  pre- 
niled,  which  received  no  diminution  from  a  suffi- 
cient enjoyment  of  the  choice  wines  that  loaded  the 
dinner-table.     Billiards,  chess,  ecarte',  (where  a  few 
thousand  francs  changed  hands,)  passed  this,  as  it 
did  the  succeeding  evenings  in  gayety  and  spirit ; 
but  the  most  stirring  topic  of  the  night  by  far  was 
the  probable  chances  of  the  hunt  for  the  following 
days.    At  length  the  damask  tents  were  occupied, 
and  all  was  silence  and  repose-— a  repose  which 
was  broken  by  the  huntsman's  loud  reveilli  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  to  which  the  hounds,  whose  particu- 
lar music  it  was,  answered  by  baying  loud  and  deep. 
All  were  speedily  on  the  alert  and  in  impatient 
motion,  and  a  breakfast  beneath  the  lamp,  albeit  it 
partook  of  the  solids,  was  soon  despatched  as  a 
necessary  but  inconvenient  thing,  and  when  all 
toned  out  into  the  open  space  forming  the  gorge 
of  the  valley,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  persons,  the 
chasseurs,  in  their  somewhat  fantastic  costume, 
their  long  velvet  coats  of  green  or  blue,  with  silver 
braid,  their  antique  powder-horns  slung  by  a  silver 
cord  and  richly  chased,  with  the  stocks  of  their 
rifles,  according   to  ancient  practice,  elaborately 
carved  in  the  shape  of  a  boar's  head ;  the  retainers 
in  their  picturesque  attire ;  the  guards  and  picqueurs 
armed  with  short  staves  tipped  with  javelin  heads ; 
together  with  the  formidable  pack  of  thirty  couple 
of  hounds,  the  scene  was  animating  and  full  of 
promise !    Before uslay  the  lake  reflecting  the  ris- 
ing sun,  fringed  with  the  forest  hedge,  which 
stretched  up  and  away,  mount  above  mount,  in 
Mack  and  heavy  masses,  till  it  mingled  with  the 
cold  grey  clouds.    The  hounds  were  of  a  peculiar 
breed,  much  larger  than  our  fox-hounds,  and  alto- 
gether unlike  them ;  powerful  in  bone,  and  for  the 
most  part  of  a  brindle  color,  shaggy  in  coat,  with 
long  and  sweeping  ears.    If  they  have  a  fault,  it  is 
that  they  are  rather  too  long  upon  their  legs  for  the 
bulk,  but  with  a  sagaciouB  head  and  strong  instinct, 
and  courage  shown  in  the  expression  of  the  eye ; 
generous  beasts,  and  capable  and  willing  to  do.     A 
council  of  destruction  was  held,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  proceed  to  the  great  forest  which  lay  to 
the  south,  and  occupy  the  alleys,  where  boars  and 
far  were  alike  to  fall  a  sacrifice.     I  felt  a  strong 
inclination  to  be  placed  near  my  host,  that  I  might 
have  the  ehasse  in  perfection ;  and  I  suppose  my 
mumer  gave  some  indication  to  that  effect,  which 
ms  keen  comprehension  understood,  for  he  beckoned 
me  to  him,  observing,  "  We  will  cross  the  lake  in 
the  boat  and  take  the  upper  alley  of  the  forest." 
When  we  entered  the  boats,  two  hounds,  which  I 
hadaot  noticed  before,  followed  him ;  they  were  not 
for  hunting,  but  for  dealing  with  the  boar  at  close 
quarters.    I  had  never  seen  such  a  breed  as  this 
before ;  shaggy-haired,  and  of  a  grey  color,  much 
«rger  than  the  mastiff,  and  with  his  ensanguined 
eye  and  hanging  jowl,  the  most  powerful  beasts  I 
had  ever  beheld,  and  very  fierce.    The  breed  is 
TCry  scarce  and  peculiar  to  Brittany  ;  it  is  said  to 
mtve  been  brought  from  Spain  by  Ihi  Guesclin  in 
the  thirteenth  century.    The  hounds  were  furnished 
*&*  iron  collars  with  sharp  steel  spikes,  and  were 


formidable  as  the  betes  fauces  they  were  intended  to 
contend  with.  For  once  there  was  a  truce  to  imper- 
tinence in  the  names  they  bore!  The  sounding 
titles  of  Hector  and  Achille  were  not  bestowed  upon 
a  kitten  or  a  poodle. 

We  were  soon  sweeping  our  way  across  the 
lake,  where  the  patches  of  wild  duck  and  teal  lay 
eyeing  us,  and  moved  to  a  wary  distance  as  the 
boat  approached  them.  We  landed  and  gained  the 
upper  ridge  of  the  mountain,  where  a  splendid  and 
boundless  view  broke  upon  out  sight.  Immense 
wastes  of  genet  and  wild  broom,  which  retains  a 
bright  green  color  in  the  depth  of  winter,  relieved 
the  grey  and  umber  masses  of  the  forest.  Dark 
clusters  of  holly  clothed  the  gorges,  and  unless 
where  the  cold  and  silver  springs  were  here  and 
there  visible  in  their  fall  to  the  lake,  filled  them 
with  a  shade  of  double  darkness.  Deep  belts  of 
pine  crowned  the  summits  of  the  heights,  stretch- 
ing like  a  sombre  cloud,  while  the  distant  chateaux 
glistened  in  the  pale  rays  of  a  winter's  sun.  The 
echo  of  the  horn,  the  baying  of  the  dogs,  and  the 
far-off  crack  of  the  rifle,  gave  us  notice  that  the 
game  was  afoot.  A  similar  spot  was  selected  to 
that  which  I  had  occupied  the  previous  day,  and 
my  host  gave  me  the  chance  of  first  fire.  We 
were  a  long  way  from  the  scene  of  action,  but  we 
had  the  best  place,  as  the  hunt  would  be  continu- 
ally advancing  towards  us ;  whilst  the  sounds  of 
distant  strife  and  the  wailing  note  of  the  mort 
sounded  like  a  dirge  across  the  lake  and  sorely 
tried  my  patience.  At  length  the  hounds  by  our 
side  gave  notice  that  there  was  something  in  the 
wind. 

"It  is  a  boar !"  said  my  host.  "  Look  to  the 
hounds  ;  see  how  their  eyes  kindle,  and  their  hair 
bristles  up  !  A  token  that  it  is  no  trifling  enemy. 
They  would  not  so  honor  a  stag !" 

Presently  the  monster  appeared,  having  out- 
stripped his  pursuers.  He  came  along  at  a  leisure 
trot ;  the  hounds  crouched  close  to  the  earth  ;  he 
stopped  some  sixty  paces  from  us  ;  we  were  con- 
cealed from  his  view,  but  he  seemed  conscious  of 
danger,  and  as  if  speculating  from  which  quarter  it 
might  come. 

"  Now  you  may  murder  him  at  discretion,"  said 
my  host :  "  he  is  all  your  own."  I  took  what  I 
thought  a  deadly  aim,  and  missed.  The  boar 
advanced  half-a-dozen  paces,  Btopped  again,  and 
stood  sniffing  the  air.  "  That  fellow  takes  us  for 
Jews,"  said  my  host,  "  and  imagines  we  should 
turn  pale  at  the  Bight  of  his  blood  !  He  is  bent  on 
his  fate.  Quick,  your  other  barrel !  Now  to- 
gether, and  at  the  eyes !" 

We  fired  simultaneously,  and  the  brute  rolled 
over,  rending  the  earth  and  tearing  the  branches  in 
wild  and  ungovernable  fury.  The  hounds  launched 
upon  him  like  lightning,  and,  pinning  him  by  the 
throat  and  muzzle,  they  rolled  over  and  over  together 
in  the  death-struggle.  It  would  have  done  Sney- 
ders'  heart  good  to  see  it,  and  have  made  Landseer 
prick  up  his  ears.  So  savage  was  the  affair,  that 
I  found  myself  breathing  hard  with  excitement. 
The  boar  was  soon  throttled,  and  lay  upon  his 
back  with  his  muzzle  covered  with  foam,  and  his 
eye  still  scintillating,  like  a  half-extinguished 
coal. 

"  Don't  sleep  over  him,"  cried  my  host ;  "  have 
him  out  of  the  way,  and  reload.  We  shall  have 
the  rest  of  the  family  presently." 

But  this  was  not  so  easily  done  as  said  ;  for  so 
heavy  was  the  beast,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest 
labor  we  could  drag  him  to  our  standing,  even  with 
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the  assistance  of  the  hounds,  Who,  covered!  with 
blood,  pulled  at  him  like  demons.  "  Where  did 
you  aim?"  said  my  host. 

"  At  the  eye,"  I  replied. 

"  True,"  he  said ;  "the  ball  has  entered  the 
right  eye,  and  traversed  the  brain.  He  is  un- 
touched by  me.  Courage !  this  will  put  you  in 
nerve." 

44  Well,"  thought  I,  "  with  so  little  practice,  I 
have  not  done  amiss.  After  all,  others  can  miss 
as  well  as  I ;  but  I  have  nailed  you  at  any  rate, 
and  a  frightful  brute  you  are  !"  That  very  evan- 
escent thing  called  cat's  ice  and  vanity  are  of  about 
equal  foundation,  and  will  assuredly  betray  every 
thing  above  a  feather's  weight  that  trusts  to  them. 
Gentle  reader,  I  am  a  votary  to  truth  ;  and  I  will 
here  confess,  that  when  the  beast  was  broken  up, 
I  went  out  of  presumed  curiosity  to  see  him,  but, 
in  fact,  prompted  by  that  sort  of  vanity  which  we 
feel  towards  the  captive  of  our  proper  bow  and 
spear !  The  ball  was  found  buried  in  his  brain, 
and  I  took  possession  of  it  as  a  cabinet  curiosity  ; 
but  what  was  my  mortification  to  find,  that  the 
bore  to  which  it  belonged  was  two  sizes  smaller 
than  that  of  my  ride,  and  that  this  ball  was  of  iron, 
whereas  mine  had  been  of  lead !  I  had  made  a 
miss  of  it,  after  all.  Human  afflictions  are  all 
mutable ;  I  could  no  longer  endure  the  sight  of 
the  brute ;  and,  taking  the  ball  to  M.  Perron,  I 
said — 

"  I  believe  this  belongs  to  you."  He  laughed, 
and  replied — 
- "  You  won't  be  made  happy  at  any  price  !  You 
fired  over."  However,  while  in  the  field,  I  was  in 
blissful  ignorance  and  full  of  confidence.  "  There 
is  a  stag  coming!"  whispered  my  host,  whose 
practised  ear  had  detected  him  long  before  mine. 
"  The  wind  is  with  us,  and  he  will  continue  on." 
He  came  up  at  such  a  pace  that  there  was  no  time 
for  deliberation,  and  we  both  fired.  He  gave  a 
spring,  wheeled  forward,  struggled  to  gam  the 
opening  where  we  stood,  and  fell  at  our  feet.  Both 
balls  had  taken  effect.  While  M.  Perron  was  busy 
with  his  wood-knife,  he  stopped  suddenly,  and  I 
heard  the  pattering  of  many  feet  over  the  leaves. 
The  noise  was  too  light  for  a  stag,  much  less  for  a 
boar  ;  but  the  hounds  gave  the  warlike  indications 
that  announced  a  beast  of  prey.  "  Wolves !"  said 
my  host,  "  and  several  of  them.  They  will  keep 
together  like  sheep.  Kneel  down,  get  on  a  level 
with  the  troop,  and  sweep  both  barrels  into 
them!" 

I  knew  the  forest  abounded  in  wolves,  and  had 
before  wondered  we  had  not  seen  one ;  but  these 
sagacious  beasts,  at  the  first  sound  of  the  horn, 
make  a  clean  flight  of  it,  usually  threading  cover 
till  they  gain  the  open  country.  In  a  few  seconds 
seven  came  on  at  a  measured  gallop,  and  all  en  bloc; 
three  fell  at  our  fire,  and  the  hounds  dashing  after 
in  pursuit,  pulled  down  and  despatched  a  fourth, 
which  was  wounded. 

44  Well,"  said  I,  looking  with  complacency  on  so 
many  carcasses  so  recently  quenched  of  subtle  and 
savage  instinct — so  much  solid  meat — "  this  does 
beat  cock-shooting,  after  all !" 

The  hunt  was  approaching  fast,  and  the  hampers 
which  we  had  carried  in  the  boat  were  now 
brought  up  by  the  attendants,  and  a  cold  collation 
spread  out  upon  the  grass.  We  were  soon  col- 
lected together,  and  the  hounds,  being  called  off  by 
the  horn,  came  dropping  in  by  twos  and  threes, 
except  some  half-dozen,  who  still  followed  a  stray 
scent.     Now  began  the  "full  and   particular" 


account  of  individual  adventures,  the  events  and 
incidents,  these  affording  almost  as  much  pleasure 
to  a  sportsman  in  the  discussion  as  the  execution- 
In  the  midst  of  the  relation  we  were  interrupted 
with  a  loud  cry  of  "  Gare  !  gare !"  and  an  incident 
occurred  which  might  have  been  attended  with  con- 
siderable danger,  but  which  happily  ended  in  the 
ridiculous  and  absurd.  A  dead  silence  succeeded 
the  warning  cry,  and  the  near  baying  of  the  strag- 
gling hounds  showed  that  they  had  driven  up  their 
game  in  our  direction  ;  shortly  after  we  heard  the 
pattering  of  many  feet  like  a  flock  of  scared  sheep ; 
and  then  appeared  "  a  gu'ez  gou'ez"  or  4<  wild 
sow,"  a  perfect  monster,  and  in  a  perfect  fury,  and 
at  her  heels  trooped  thirteen  of  her  progeny — 
"  squeakers"  "  pore  heUicq-gouez"  (as  the  provin- 
cials are  pleased  to  call  them,)  which  were  looking 
out  for  their  tusks,  and  which,  by  slackening  her 
pace  and  thereby  risking  no  small  danger  to  her- 
self, she  had  hitherto  managed  to  keep  together  ; 
now,  however,  driven  on  by  the  hounds  in  couples, 
they  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  rush  into  the  open 
space  where  we  sat,  which  they  did  without  fur- 
ther ceremony,  overturning  all  before  them,  and 
drawing  forth  a  screaming  and  clatter  like  a  hun- 
dred mad  satyrs.  The  attendants,  being  on  their 
feet,  ran  for  their  lives,  not  a  few  having  learned 
by  experience  that  a  rent  from  the  tusk  of  a  wild 
boar  is  not  to  be  stopped  with  sticking  plaster ;  and 
in  the  helter-skelter  of  the  scene  the  litter  were 
magnified  into  a  herd  of  fuU-grovm  monsters.  I 
must  confess  the  panic  was  universal;  the  grand 
reunion  of  hounds  and  swine  took  place  on  the 
table-cloth!  Sportsmen,  dogs,  bottles,  dishes, 
pigs,  were  floundering  about  in  an  inglorious  melie, 
and  tumbling  and  scrambling  in  all  directions. 
"Sauve  qui  pent!"  was  the  order  of  the  dayn 
Fortunately  for  us,  the  rifles  had  been  stacked  for 
safety,  or  we  might  have  suffered  the  consequences 
of  this  confusion  ;  instead  of  a  tragic  conclusion, 
however,  the  ridiculous  affair  ended  by  the  hounds 
breaking  off  in  pursuit  in  different  directions,  and 
the  young  family's  being  reduced  in  number  by 
four,  which  lay  stretched  among  the  broken  gk 
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and  crockery,  where  they  had  been  throttled.  The 
Baron  de  B—  (the  same  individual  who  had 
solicited  a  seat  in  M.  Perron's  carriage)  had  a  nar- 
row escape  ;  his  leathern  buskins  had  been  ripped 
up  from  the  calf  of  the  leg  to  the  hip  by  the  tooth 
of  the  enraged  sow,  a  slight  compliment  as  she 
routed  past  him.  His  escape  with  so  little  damage 
was  no  small  miracle.  When  we  could  collect  our 
scattered  limbs  and  senses,  and  afford  to  laugh  at 
our  fears,  we  got  once  more  en  route  and  took  the 
opposite  direction  home,  with  varied  success.  In 
all,  at  the  close  of  the  day's  sport,  we  had 
slaughtered  five  deer,  three  full-grown  boars,  four 
young  ones,  and  eleven  wolves,  from  twelve  guns. 
The  night  was  passed  as  the  preceding,  and  each 
successive  day  repeated  our  sport,  the  weather  for- 
tunately continuing  clear.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
describe  the  various  similar  events;  but,  as  the 
signory  belonged  to  M.  Perron,  and  a  gun  was 
never  fired  within  the  domain  except  when  he  him- 
self visited  the  chateau,  twice  or  thrice  a  year,  the 
game  was  proportionably  abundant. 

When  the  party  broke  up,  and  the  guests  were 
about  to  take  their  departure,  I  approached  to  take 
leave  of  my  host,  but  M.  Perron  observed,  **  These 
are  neighbors;  I  shall  see  them  again  with  the 
return  of  the  season,  but  with  you  it  is  otherwise ; 
probably  when  we  part,  we  may  never  cross  each 
other's  path  again,  and  I  would  not  have  hospitality 
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freexe  midway.  I  have  still  another  week  to  pass 
here,  and  if  business  or  inclination  do  not  interfere, 
shall  be  rejoiced  if  you  will  spend  it  with  me."  I 
need  hardly  say,  that  this  proposition  was  too  con- 
genial to  my  wishes  to  be  refused  ;  and  during  my 
jojourn,  the  particulars  of  his  early  life,  explain- 
ing the  mystery  of  his  gaining  the  heart  of  la  belle 
comtesse,  were  detailed.  The  narrative  was  of  so 
interesting  a  character  that  I  will  venture  to  set  it 
forth  in  an  ensuing  paper. 

Before  concluding,!  have  two  remarks  to  im- 
press on  the  mind  of  my  reader.    First,  that  this 


"  Boar-Hunt"  must  not  be  taken  as  a  general 
sample  of  the  chasse  in  Brittany  ;  but  as  a  particu 
lar  instance,  partaking  of  all  the  arrangements  and 
energy  belonging  to  M.  Perron's  character,  this 
being  his  favorite  sport.  Cock-shooting  in  the 
province  is,  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  world,  but 
there  the  glory  of  the  chasse  ends.  In  the  second 
place  I  would  observe,  that  a  Breton  chasseur  is  as 
infinitely  behind  an  English  sportsman  for  eye, 
hand,  management  of  the  dogs,  tact,  and  dashing 
spirit,  as  a  Birmingham  is  to  a  Purdey. 
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Nations,  like  individuals,  are  subject  to  parox- 
thds  of  passion  and  delusion,  in  which  all  judgment 
is  lost  sight  of.  We  accordingly  find  that  nearly 
tiie  whole  mass  of  a  people  may  view  a  particular 
measure  with  reprobation,  expecting  from  it  little 
abort  of  national  ruin,  and  yet  the  event  will  show 
that  the  small  minority  of  disregarded  voices  was  in 
the  right.  It  is  instructive  to  keep  this  in  view,  and 
instances  which  prove  it  are  valuable. 

The  union  of  England  and  Scotland  is  such  a 
case.  Regarded  at  the  time  in  the  latter  countrv 
with  horror  and  indignation — for  fifty  years  after, 
»  unpopular  as  to  be  the  leading  cause  of  sanguin- 
ary insurrections — this  measure  has,  nevertheless, 
turned  out  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial  to  both 
states ;  and  it  would  now  be  impossible  in  Scotland 
to  find  a  single  voice  against  it.  The  public  opin- 
ion of  1707  is  therefore  entirely  in  mistake :  speeches, 
pamphlets,  poems,  votes,  rebellions,  prove  to  have 
been  wholly  in  the  wrong.  How  strange — a  whole 
people  judging  erroneously  for  half  a  century,  and 
doing  wild  deeds  under  the  influence  of  the  error ! 
Two  generations  pass  away  in  a  delusion,  ont  of 
which  only  a  third  awakes !  Let  us  make  a  hasty 
review  of  these  singular  circumstances. 

The  incorporation  of  Scotland  with  England  was 
effected  by  the  whig  party,  fpr  the  immediate  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  Hanover  succession.  "  It  was 
thought  highly  dangerous,"  says  Swift,  "  to  leave 
that  part  of  the  island,  inhabited  by  a  poor,  fierce, 
northern  people,  at  liberty  to  put  themselves  under 
i  different  king ;"  *  the  different  king  particularly 
dreaded  at  this  time  bring  the  Romish  son  of  James 
II.  In  reality,  Scotland  had  made  herself  somewhat 
formidable  to  her  neighbor ;  for,  stung  by  ill  usage, 
she  had  determined,  by  an  act  of  her  own  parlia- 
ment, not  to  accept  the  same  sovereign  with 
England,  unless  certain  equalities  were  ceded  to 
her.  England,  again,  had  resented  this  by  an  act  of 
her  own,  declaring  that  the  Scots  should  be  held  by 
them  as  aliens,  unless  they  agreed  to  the  Hanover 
succession  within  a  year.  It  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  mutual  wrath  thus  expressed,  while  actually 
wining  against  each  other — indeed,  to  save  impend- 
ing war — that  the  union  was  entered  upon.  It 
was  carried  through — there  is  no  need  to  mince 
the  matter — by  means  of  corruption,  amidst  the 
tears  and  groans  of  an  enraged  people.  Tumults 
marked  every  stage  of  the  measure.  Mobs  filled 
the  streets  of  Edinburgh  with  outcries  against  it. 
The  royal  commissioner  was  pelted.  Private 
threats  of  assassination  were  sent  to  him.f  Riots 
took  place  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Dumfries. 

*  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whip. 

t  Defee's  History  of  the  Union,  p.  366. 


Armed  risings  were  concerted.  In  short,  there  was 
everything  short  of  an  entire  insurrection  of  the  peo- 
ple presented  in  opposition  to  this  alliance.  A 
woman  forced  into  marriage  with  her  hands  and  feet 
bound,  and  a  pistol  held  to  her  head,  would  have 
been  a  type  of  the  affair. 

The  Jacobite  party  had  an  obvious  interest  in 
withstanding  the  union,  as  it  was  designed  for  the 
better  excluding  of  their  idol,  the  chevalier.  But 
parties  of  an  entirely  different  kind  were  equally 
opposed  to  the  measure.  The  feeling  was  indeed  a 
national  one  ;  though,  when  we  have  done  our  best 
to  analyze  it,  we  can  see  little  besides  certain  whims 
respecting  the  independence  of  Scotland,  the  pos- 
session of  a  distinct  capital  and  parliament,  and  so 
forth.  There  was  no  thought  about  better  or  worse 
government,  but  a  great  deal  about  the  preservation 
of  the  ancient  regalia  of  the  country.  Few  consid- 
ered whether  their  industry  would  have  freer  play 
and  better  rewards  under  the  new  system ;  bnt  aU 
felt  it  as  a  dreadful  thing  to  put  an  end  to  the  ideal 
individuality  of  a  thousand  years,  though  it  had  only 
been  productive  of  incessant  wars.  In  fact,  the 
opposition  to  the  union  was  mainly  of  a  childish 
nature— somewhat  like  the  feelings  which  animate 
the  Young  England  party  amongst  us.  It  was  a 
thing  most  appropriately  to  be  expressed  in  poetry, 
which  was  the  form  that  much  of  it  actually  took. 
Yet  these  feelings  were  enough  to  give  the  parlia- 
ment house  the  appearance  of  a  Polish  diet — the 
discussion  resembling  less  the  strife  of  tongues  than 
the  clash  of  swords.  Nor  did  the  spirit  of  that 
period  subside  for  many  a  day. 

Not  one  public  demonstration  of  satisfaction  fol- 
lowed in  Scotland.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  a 
general  celebration  of  the  pretender's  birthday 
instead  of  the  queen's.  It  had  been  agreed  that  a 
large  sum  should  be  sent  to  Scotland,  to  be  devoted 
to  certain  public  purposes,  by  way  of  an  equivalent 
for  the  increase  of  taxation  which  the  country  was 
to  submit  to.  The  stipulated  time  having  passed,  a 
number  of  gentlemen  came  to  the  cross  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  took  occasion  from  this  circumstance  to 
protest  against  the  conclusiveness  of  the  treaty.* 
When  the  equivalent  did  come,  the  people  pelted 
the  guard,  and  even  the  horses  which  drew  it.  It 
was  held  as  the  price  of  the  national  honor.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  English  government  did  anything  but 
soothe  the  offended  feelings  of  the  Scotch.  It 
almost  appeared,  from  their  acts  during  the  next 
few  years,  as  if  they  considered  Scotland  in  the 
light  of  a  purchased  slave  whom  they  were  entitled 
to  use  or  abuse  as  they  pleased.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  antipathy  to  the  union  became  oven  a 
more  decided  feeling  than  it  had  been  before,  and 
several  of  those  who  formerly  supported  it  were 
now  joined  to  its  enemies.    The  year  after  it  had 

t  Defoe's  History  of  the  Union,  p.  687. 
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passed  saw  nearly  the  whole  of  Scotland  ready  to 
receive  the  pretender  with  open  arms  ;  even  the 
more  extreme  Presbyterians  joined  in  this  feeling. 
41  God  might  convert  him,'1  they  said,  "  or  he  may 
have  Protestant  children ;  but  the  union  can  never 
be  good . ' '  This  crisis  passed  over ;  but  the  national 
feeling  remained  unaltered.  So  high  did  it  run  in 
1713,  that  a  determined  effort  was  then  made  to  pro- 
cure an  abolition  of  the  treaty.  The  leader  in  the 
movement  was  a  most  appropriate  person,  the  very 
Earl  of  Seafield  who,  as  chancellor  of  Scotland,  had 
been  conspicuous  in  carrying  through  the  measure, 
and  who  said,  as  he  directed  the  regalia  to  be  taken 
away  at  the  last  adjournment,  "  There 's  the  end  of 
an  auld  sang ;"  which,  by  the  way,  Sir  Walter 
Scott  interprets  into  a  piece  of  brutal  levity,  though 
it  might  equally  imply  a  mournful  feeling  on  the 
earl's  part  at  the  termination  of  a  political  system 
which  he  regarded  with  a  lingering  affection.  It 
was  this  earl's  pleasure,  six  years  after  the  union, 
to  move  its  dissolution  in  the  house  of  lords,  alleg- 
ing as  reasons  certain  practical  grievances  to  which 
Scotland  had  been  subjected  in  consequence  of  the 
treaty.  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  who,  as  commis- 
sioner to  the  Scottish  parliament  of  1705,  had  super- 
intended the  first  steps  towards  the  union,  supported 
this  motion,  and  touched  on  its  more  real  cause  in 
speaking  of  the  insolence  with  which  the  Scottish 
people  and  their  representatives  were  treated  by  the 
English.  If  the  Earls  of  Marr  and  Loudon  had 
remained  true  to  their  friends,  this  motion  must 
have  been  carried,  whatever  might  be  its  subsequent 
fate  in  the  lower  house.  As  it  was,  it  was  lost  by 
a  majority  of  only  four  votes.  So  near  were  we  to 
forfeiting  the  benefit  since  derived  from  the  union  at 
that  crisis. 

The  Hanover  dynasty  commenced  next  year,  and 
the  next  again  saw  a  rebellion  break  out  in  Scotland 
in  behalf  of  the  Stuarts,  an  event  which  many  think 
would  have  never  taken  place  but  for  the  union. 
"  No  Union  !  "  was  the  conspicuous  inscription  on 
the  insurgents'  banner.  James  told  the  people  "  he 
came  to  relieve  his  subjects  of  Scotland  from  the 
hardships  they  groaned  under  from  the  late  unhappy 
union,  and  to  restore  the  kingdom  to  its  ancient  free 
and  happy  state"  These  words  would  not  have 
been  used,  if  they  had  not  been  expected  to  find  an 
echo  in  many  bosoms.  The  government  put  down 
the  rebellion,  and  punished  it ;  but  the  popular  feel- 
ing remained  the  same.  Swords  made  about  this 
period  are  found  inscribed  with  "  Prosperity  to  Scot- 
land, and  no  union ! ' '  Allan  Ramsay  employed  his 
verse  to  bewail  the  desolation  brought  upon  Edin- 
burgh by  the  departure  of  the  native  parliament — a 
point  we  believe  to  have  been  the  theme  of  much 
exaggeration.  Years  rolled  on,  and  brought  the 
rebellion  of  1745,  which  was  also  largely  owing  to 
the  detested  union.  The  Stuart  manifesto  on  this 
occasion  said,  "  We  see  a  nation  always  famous  for 
its  valor,  and  highly  esteemed  by  the  greatest  of 
foreign  potentates,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
province,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  a  union  with 
a  more  powerful  neighbor.  In  consequence  of  this 
pretended  union,  grevious  and  unprecedented  taxes 
nave  been  laid  on,  and  levied  with  severity,  in  spite 
of  all  the  representations  that  could  be  made  to  the 
contrary, ;  and  thus  have  not  failed  to  produce  that 
poverty  and  decay  of  trade  which  were  easily  fore- 
seen to  be  the  necessary  consequences  of  such 
oppressive  measures." 

it  was  now  nearly  forty  years  since  the  abhorred 
alliance  had  been  effected,  yet  the  disgust  of  Scot- 
land had  experienced  hardly  any  abatement.    Of  the 


strength  of  the  feeling,  we  have  a  remarkable  Olur 
tration  in  Mr.  Home's  History  of  the  Rebellion. 
He  tells  us  that,  as  Prince  Charles  was  entering 
Holyrood  palace,  a  respectable  looking  old  gentle- 
man stepped  out  from  the  crowd,  drew  his  sword,  and 
marshalled  Charles  Edward  along  the  piazza,  and 
so  up  stairs  into  his  apartments.  It  was  Mr.  Hep- 
bum  of  Keith,  a  perfect  model  of  ancient  simplic- 
ity, manliness,  and  honor,  whose  only  reason  for  join- 
ing this  rising  against  the  government  was  the  burn- 
ing sense  he  had  of  the  wrongs  and  degradation 
inflicted  upon  his  country  by  the  union ! 

This  rebellion  was  also  quelled  :  we  know  from 
the  poet  how  hapless  Caledonia  mourned  her  "  ban- 
ished peace  and  laurels  torn."  It  certainly  was  not 
likely  that  the  terrors  inflicted  on  Culloden  heath, 
at  Carlisle,  and  on  Towerhill,  should  dissolve  the 
objections  of  Scotland  to  the  treaty  of  1707.  Nei- 
ther had  any  such  substantial  benefits  yet  accrued 
from  the  incorporation  with  England,  to  serve  in 
reconciling  the  malcontent  Scots.  The  feet  is,  the 
very  hatred  of  the  union  tended  to  justify  itself,  by 
forbidding  the  natural  benefits  of  the  measure  to  U 
realized.  Into  so  fiercely-disposed  a  country  ai 
Scotland  then  was,  English  capital  could  not  come. 
Absorbed  in  a  sense  of  her  wrong,  she  was  litue 
disposed  to  turn  her  thoughts  either  to  agriculture 
or  commerce.  Partly  from  anger  at  her  wrathful 
attitude,  partly  from  the  selfish  and  unenlightened 
policy  common  to  commercial  men  in  that  age,  the 
English  did  all  they  could  to  repress  her  trading 
energies.  Even  the  concern  which  the  Scots  were 
under  to  make  good  their  convictions  as  to  national 
wrong  and  ruin,  would  help  to  check  all  advantage 
from  their  new  situation.  They  might  have 
exclaimed,  as  in  the  well-known  exemplification  of 
their  national  grammar,  "  I  will  fell,  and  nobody 
shall  help  me.'1  Mr.  Malcolm Laing,  a  very  acute 
writer,  admits  that  the  nation  was  "  certainly  far 
less  progressive  for  half  a  century  than  if  no  union 
had  ever  been  contracted  "• — a  result  which  we 
only  can  attribute  to  an  actual  bad  effect  from  the 
union  itself  in  indisposing  the  two  nations,  or  one 
or  other  of  them,  from  seeking  to  realize  its  proper 
advantages.  The  present  writer  was  once  intrust- 
ed with  the  temporary  possession  of  a  document 
which  he  regrets  he  did  not  copy,  as  it  would  have 
strongly  illustrated  the  jealousy  which  divided  Scot 
and  Englishman  so  lately  as  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  It  was  a  regularly  formed  bond,  drawn 
up  and  largely  subscribed  by  the  tradesmen  of  Edin- 
burgh, agreeing,  for  sundry  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons, to  abstain  from  transacting  business  in  the 
smallest  extent  with  the  men  called  English  Riders; 
that  is,  commercial  travellers  from  England !  Such 
were  the  feelings  of  our  country  nearly  fifty  years 
after  its  junction  with  England  had  been  effected. 
We  may  here  recall  a  story  of  Walter  Scott  as  to 
his  grandfather  hearing  an  old  Scotch  clergyman 
confess  "  he  never  could  bring  his  sermon,  upon 
whatever  subject,  to  a  conclusion,  without  having 
what  he  called  a  blaud,  that  is,  a  slap,  at  the 
union."  f 

This  national  mistake  of  fifty  years— this  faith, 
in  which  a  whole  generation  had  gone  down  to 
death,  not  without  its  martyrs  of  sword  and  gallows 
— this  delusion  which  had  for  so  long  worked  to  its 
own  realization — was  at  last  dispelled.  Men  grad- 
ually ceased  to  distress  themselves  so  much  about 
national  honor  and  independence,  and  began  to 

'History  of  Scotland,  iin  404. 

tTafes  of  a  Grandfather,  edition  1840,  it,  M. 
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think  mora  about  the  ordinary  economics  of  life. 
The  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  British  government 
was  broken  by  the  sad  consequences  of  the  last 
rebellion.  A  milder  and  juste?  aspect  being 
assumed  by  the  government  itself  towards  Scot- 
bud,  the  people  at  length  became  better  affected  to 
h.  Then  there  really  were  natural  powers  and 
capabilities  in  our  country  and  its  inhabitants,  which 
it  only  required  fair  circumstances  to  educe.  A 
change  becomes  visible  about  the  time  when  George 
EI.  ascended  the  throne.  With  a  new  monarch, 
seemed  to  come  oblivion  for  past  grievances,  and 
new  hopes  for  the  future.  This,  accordingly,  is 
the  era  of  that  course  of  improvement  which  Scot- 
land has  steadily  pursued  ever  since,  and  which  is 
in  itself  no  remarkable.  The  native  historians,  as 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  usually 
dose  their  narratives  at  1707,  saving  that  henceforth 
the  country  has  no  separate  history.  There  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  a  greater  mistake.  It  might 
more  justly  be  said  that  the  only  portion  of  Scot- 
ash  history  possessing  any  interest  on  other  grounds 
than  those  of  curiosity,  is  what  commences  about 
1750 ;  the  history  of  it  is  no  less  than  this — the 
transition  of  a  nation  under  law  and  liberty  from 
poverty  and  semi-barbarism  into  comparative 
affluence  and  refinement.  It  is  extremely  interest- 
ing to  watch  the  rising  symptoms  of  improvement ; 
die  linen  manufacture  advancing  from  Jb445,321  in 
1753,  to  £634,411  in  1770— the  colonial  trade  ris- 
ing to  importance  at  Glasgow — two  note-issuing 
hanks  commenced  there  in  1750,  one  at  Dumfries  in 
1766 — Leith  getting  up  whaling  companies— the 
business  of  sea-insurance  commenced  in  1749— an 
academy  erected  for  mathematics,  natural  history, 
drawing,  &c.t  at  Perth — the  new  town  of  Edin- 
burgh ceinriienced— a  society  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  arts  and  sciences  set  on  foot  in  the  '55, 
and  soon  after  distributing  a  hundred  and  twenty 
prenihiins— the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  commenced 
(1768^— about  this  time  nineteen  hundred  head  of 
Seotcn  black  cattle  counted  passing  Berwick  bridge 
m  one  day— a  penny-post  set  up  in  Edinburgh 
(1773.) •  One  circumstance  is  especially  worthy 
of  notice,  as  it  marks  a  decline  of  national  prejudice 
m  the  higher  circles :  the  establishment  of  a  select 
society  in  Edinburgh  (1761)  to  cultivate  English 
pronunciation,  and  to  introduce  English  teachers  into 
Scotland.  The  Blairs  and  Robertsons  were  at  the 
head  of  it.  These  men  had  already  studied  them- 
selves into  a  pure  English  style  of  composition ; 
and  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Smith  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  writings  such  as  there  could  have 
been  no  reason  to  anticipate  at  the  time  of  the 
onion.  Meanwhile,  under  Cockburn  of  Ormiston, 
Lord  Karnes,  and  some  other  enlightened  persons, 
the  first  movements  had  been  made  towards  that 
improved  tillage  which  has  since  given  Scotland 
such  «Za*  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe.  Manners,  too, 
were  softening.  The  bitter  polemical  spirit  of  the 
preceding  century  was  sinking  into  nooks  and  cor- 
ners ;  and  political  divisions  had  lost  all  their  former 
acrimony. 

To  come  down  to  the  present  time,  and  contrast 
the  Scotland  of  our  day  with  that  of  1707,  gives 
such  an  idea  of  change  for  the  better,  as  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  believe  real.  It  is  nothing  to  say  that 
the  population  has  advanced  from  one  to  two  and 
i  half  millions,  for  we  know  that  the  numbers  may 
increase,  "  and  not  the  joy."  But  in  this  time  the 
wealth,  and  all  that  the  comfort  of  a  people  depends 
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upon,  have  increased  in  a  much  higher  proportion. 
Take  the  circulating  medium  as  a  criterion.  The 
native  coin  called  in  at  the  union  was  under  a  mil- 
lion, and  there  was  no  other  money  worth  speaking 
of;  now,  of  native  bank-issues  alone  there  are  up- 
wards of  three  millions.  Or  look  to  the  taxes. 
Of  these  the  government  drew,  after  the  union,  a 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds,  which  was 
looked  upon  as  atrociously  oppressive ;  now  it  takes 
from  us  five  millions  without  a  murmur.  The  in- 
crease of  revenue  from  English  taxation  in  the 
interval  (speaking  roughly)  has  been  as  from  1  to 
8 ;  that  from  Scottish  taxation  has  been  as  from  1 
to  30 !  The  Scottish  customs  were,  in  1707,  farm- 
ed at  thirty  thousand  pounds ;  now  the  single  port 
of  Leith  produces  six  hundred  thousand  !  Of  the 
total  value  of  real  property  in  1707  we  have  no 
estimate ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  instructive  to  learn, 
from  one  of  Mr.  Charles  Maclaren's  intelligent 
abstracts  of  public  papers  in  the  Scotsman,  that 
real  property  increased  between  1815  and  1843  to 
the  extent  of  fifty-one  millions  y  or  at  the  rate  of  about 
£  1,820,000  per  annum.  There  was  at  the  first 
period  but  one  banking-office,  that  of  the  Bank  of 
Scotland,  in  Edinburgh  ;  branches  had  been  tried 
unsuccessfully  in  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen.  Now 
there  are  between  three  and  four  hundred  banking- 
offices  throughout  the  country,  scarcely  a  town  of 
fifteen  hundred  inhabitants  being  without  one.  In 
the  same  period,  Edinburgh  has  advanced  from  a 
small,  huddled,  though  picturesque  town,  to  a  city 
of  unexampled  beauty,  and  Glasgow  from  twelve 
thousand  to  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
In  short,  if  any  one  desired  to  see  an  example  of 
what  one  people  may  be  in  two  different  sets  of 
circumstances — first  under  unfavorable,  and  sec- 
ondly under  favorable  circumstances — he  has  only 
to  visit  Scotland,  and  compare  1707  with  1846. 
The  general  felicity  of  its  position  for  many  years 
has  been  shown  in  the  contentedness  of  its  people, 
and  the  little  trouble  they  give  to  the  central  gov- 
ernment. It  is  seldom  there  are  more  than  a  thou- 
sand military  in  Scotland  ;  sometimes  not  so  many. 
It  has,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  seen  its  Board 
of  Excise  withdrawn  to  London,  and  several  other 
public  establishments  centralized  in  like  manner, 
without  any  grumbling.  Men  do  not  seem  to  feel 
as  if  their  interests  depended  in  any  appreciable 
degree  on  a  few  particular  incomes  being  spent 
amongst  them.  Such  events  hardly  excite  a  re- 
mark in  the  public  journals. 

A  question  may  remain,  as  to  how  far  all  this  is 
owing  to  the  act  of  1707.  Assuredly  it  would  be 
wrong  to  ascribe  the  whole  to  this  cause.  Scotland 
was  fortunate  at  the  revolution  in  having  the  reli- 
gion of  the. majority  of  the  people  made  the  reli- 
gion of  the  state.  She  was  fortunate  in  her  laws, 
and  many  of  the  arrangements  for  their  administra- 
tion, particularly  the  provincial  courts,  under  sheriffs 
and  their  substitutes — men  equivalent  to  a  stipendi- 
ary magistracy,  but  with  a  happy  connexion  with 
the  supreme  courts  of  law  The  provisions  for  the 
education  of  the  people  have  also  been  of  a  superior 
character  to  those  existing  contemporaneously  in 
most  other  countries.  To  all  these  causes  much 
of  the  blessings  we  now  enjoy  may  no  doubt  be 
ascribed.  Yet  when  every  deduction  has  been 
made,  a  vast  proportion  of  the  beneficial  change  of 
the  last  hundred  years  is  to  be  ascribed  negatively 
and  positively  to  the  union.  In  consequence  of 
that  act,  the  energies  of  the  Scotch  in  manufac- 
tures and  commerce  were  admitted  to  equal  rewards 
with  the  English  ;  a  free  passage  was  at  the  same 
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time  opened  to  the  admission  of  a  superior  civiliza- 
tion into  these  northern  regions ;  all  causes  for  dis- 
pute and  contention  on  political  subjects  were  taken 
away,  and  a  unity  of  feeling  on  these  points  substi- 
tuted. England  may  be  said  to  have  benefited 
Scotland  in  the  way  in  which  all  nations  ought  to 
benefit  each  other ;  namely,  by  being  friends  in- 
stead of  enemies  to  each  other,  by  sharing  instead 
of  appropriating  advantages ;  and,  with  the  natural 
results  of  this  policy,  in  a  reflective  benefit  to  itself. 
It  is  only  a  larger  following  out  of  the  maxim  to  do 
to  others  as  we  would  have  them  to  do  to  us.  The 
very  idea  of  bewailing  the  absence  of  the  usual 
marks  of  individuality  as  a  nation  seems  now  to  be 
extinguished  in  the  Scottish  mind.  We  look  with 
interest  on  Holyrood  palace  and  the  regalia  as  me- 
morials of  the  past ;  we  feel. a  romantic  glow  over 
the  graceful  pages  of  Mr.  Tytler  ;  but  these  are 
holiday  feelings.  Rationality  sanctions  what  our 
living  eyes  behold,  and  in  this  we  rest  satisfied.  In 
our  case,  at  least,  centralization  has  had  none  of  its 
dreaded  bad  effects.  It  has  rather  done  good,  in 
removing  from  us  those  courtly  influences  which 
tend  so  much  corruptionward.  Perhaps,  if  there 
were  a  committee  of  parliament  seated  in  Edin- 
burgh for  private  bill  business,  it  would  be  an  im- 
provement ;  but  beyond  this,  certainly  nothing  is 
needed  to  complete  the  happy  administration  of 
public  affairs  amongst  us.  How  strange  to  reflect 
that,  a  hundred  years  ago,  men  were  frantically 
execrating  and  even  drawing  their  swords  against 
what  has  produced  such  remarkable  benefits! 
How  humiliating  to  human  judgment  that  such 
blessings  should  have  flowed  from  what  was  then 
looked  on  as  a  bane  !  What  would  the  clergyman 
who  never  preached  without  a  hit  at  the  detested 
union  think  if  he  were  now  to  awake  from  the 
grave  and  see  the  bonny  leas  and  braes  of  Scotland 
bearing  such  crops  of  grain,  Edinburgh  a  city  of 
palaces,  the  very  remotest  Highlands  penetrated  by 
good  roads,  every  firth  and  sea  whitened  with  the 
broad  sails  of  commerce,  and  the  whole  land  occu- 
pied by  a  free,  industrious,  and  contented  people ! 

There  is  surely  a  lesson  of  general  utility  to  be 
derived  from  this  review  of  a  great  national  mis* 
judgment?  Does  it  not  show  that  a  beneficial 
measure  may  be  for  an  age  neutralized  by  the  very 
erroneous  way  in  which  it  is  judged  of,  and  yet 
realized  after  all  1  Does  it  not  demand  that  passion- 
ate national  judgments  of  all  kinds  should  give 
way  to  sober  and  rational  considerations  t  And 
does  it  not  give  to  the  most  hapless  nations  a  hope 
that,  through  wise  laws,  and  the  fruits  of  well- 
directed  energy,  the  greatest  blessings  may  be 
attained! 


its  origin,  at  least  in  its  progress.  Geological 
formation,  climate,  manners,  government,  religion, 
institutions,  arts,  and  still  more  the  state  of  science, 
scholarship,  and  civilization,  all  affect  the  living 
tongue  ;  not  only  by  their  operation  upon  the  na- 
tional intellect,  but  by  the  multiplication  of  things 
and  imag es.  The  words  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  inhabitants  of  a  British  city  would  be  utterly 
useless  to  an  Australian,  an  African,  an  American 
Indian,  and  to  many  Asiatics  or  Eastern  Europeans. 
They  could  not  apply  them ;  nay,  they  could  not 
have  an  idea  of  the  things  the  words  represented. 
Among  the  more  civilized  nations  in  frequent  com- 
munication, the  same  evil  would  be  felt,  though  not 
to  the  same  extent ;  and  less  among  the  educated 
classes  than  the  mass.  But  it  would  prevail  every- 
where, till  travel  had  made  men  acquainted  with 
the  respective  originals  the  one  word  was  to  rep- 
resent ;  whilst  the  sentiment  of  the  peoples  as  em- 
bodied in  the  language  would  either  not  be  understood 
at  all  or  be  as  foreign  as  ever.  Were  an  universal 
language  miraculously  established  to-morrow,  i 
few  generations  would  suffice  to  render  it  useless 
except  as  regards  the  commoner  forms  of  nature 
and  feelings  of  mankind,  with  the  terms  and  arti- 
cles of  reciprocal  trade.  To  facilitate  a  "  mercan- 
tile correspondence"  or  enable  a  traveller  to  "get 
on"  abroad — that  is,  to  save  those  who  want  a  lan- 
guage the  trouble  of  learning  it — seems  to  be  about 
the  extent  of  the  utility  of  an  universal  language, 
unless  countries  and  peoples  were  brought  to  one 
dead  level. 

Holding  these  opinions,  we  are  inclined  to  attrib- 
ute slight  value  to  any  speculation  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  forming  an  universal  language,  even  were 
the  scheme  at  all  practicable  or  possible.  Ingenu- 
ity may  be  shown  in  a  plan  ;  and,  as  alchemy 
founded  chemisty,  useful  hints  or  grammatical 
knowledge  may  be  contained  in  an  essay  on  the 
universal  tongue ;  but  here,  we  think,  utility  and 
merit  must  end.— Spectator. 


PASILOGIA. 

Thi  number  of  ingenious  persons  who  have  specu- 
lated on  the  idea  of  an  universal  language,  arguing  for 
its  desirableness,  whilst  they  admitted  the  difficulty  of 
constructing  one,  and  almost  allowed  the  impossi- 
bility of  establishing  it  in  practice,  would  seem  to 
imply  some  solid  advantages  attendant  upon  man- 
kind being  of  one  speech.  This,  however,  may  be 
questioned.  Strictly  considered,  language  is  not 
a  first  or  substantive  thing,  but  a  consequence.  As 
the  individual  mind  colors  the  style,  so  does  the 
national  character  influence  the  language ;  if  not  in 


From  the  Specular. 

MARGARET  FULLER'S  PAPERS   ON  UTERATU1B 

AND  ART. 

Thk8K  two  volumes,  slender  in  bulk  but  rich  is 
matter,  are  all  we  have  yet  seen  of  the  writings 
of  the  author.  If  this  be  a  fault  in  us  it  is  one 
which  we  long  to  repair,  for  we  have  seen  enough 
to  assure  us  that  Margaret  Fuller  is  worthy  to  bold 
her  place  among  the  highest  order  of  female  wri- 
ters of  our  day.  The  volumes  before  us  consist 
of  essays  and  reviews,  reprinted,  with  one  excep- 
tion, from  American  periodicals.  The  selection, 
we  are  told,  is  a  very  limited  one ;  and  on  the  re- 
ception it  meets  with  will  depend  whether  or  not  a 
more  complete  selection  from  the  author's  miscel- 
lanies shall  be  given  to  the  world  in  due  tin*. 
The  present  volumes  present  to  us  the  thoughts  of 
a  full  and  discerning  mind,  delicately  susceptible 
of  all  impressions  of  beauty;  earnest,  geoeroos, 
and  serene ;  expressing  itself  in  language  rfTU*j 
compass,  for  the  most  part  singularly  graceful L  and 
appropriate.  The  criticism  in  these  vdumeavjf  «<* 
always  faultless,  is  at  least  always  elevated  and 
genial.  It  is  of  that  best  kind  which  expands  Utf 
mind  of  the  student  and  prompts  him  to  new  trains 
of  thought. 
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From  the  Britannia. 
THE   SPANISH  SUCCESSION. 

The  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston  is  now  declared. 
Mr.  Bulwer  has  delivered  an  energetic  protest  to 
the  Spanish  government,  declaring  that  England 
will  not  recognize  the  issue  of  the  Infanta  with  the 
Dae  de  Montpensier  as  having  any  right  of  inherit- 
ance to  the  Spanish  monarchy.  We  are  not  yet 
informed  what  coarse  will  be  taken  with  respect  to 
the  Infanta  herself ;  whether,  should  Queen  Isabella 
die  without  issue,  Luise  Ferdinanda  would  be 
allowed  the  enjoyment  of  the  throne  for  her  life- 
time, leaving  no  right  of  succession  to  her  children ; 
or  whether  the  penalty  of  deprivation,  for  herself  as 
well  as  for  her  issue,  shall  be  the  consequence  of 
the  forbidden  alliance. 

In  old  ballads,  to  heighten  the  pathos  of  any  ca- 
lamity, it  is  commonly  predicted  that  the  babes 
unborn  shall  rue  its  occurrence.  The  babes  unborn 
of  this  Montpensier  union  are  destined  to  feel  the 
whole  weight  of  Lord  Palmerston 's  and  Mr.  Bul- 
wer's  wrath.  The  rights  of  their  birth  are  to  be 
annihilated,  and  they  are  to  be  separated  completely 
2nd  finally  from  the  blood  royal  of  Spain.  All  ties 
of  consanguinity  linking  them  to  the  throne  are  to 
be  severed ;  they  are  to  occupy  a  private  station, 
merely,  without  rank  or  inheritance.  Legally  and 
politically  their  existence  is  to  be  a  blank.  They  are 
to  be  regarded  as  illegitimate,  because  sprung  from 
a  union  the  great  high  priest  of  European  relations 
has  not  sanctified.  The  pope  of  the  political  world 
has  forbidden  the  bans  of  matrimony,  and  issued 
his  anathema  and  bull  of  excommunication  against 
beings  not  yet  conceived. 

This  declaration  of  policy  fives  to  the  whole 
question  a  new  and  more  fearful  aspect  than  it  has 
yet  assumed.  Whatever  considerations  were  urged 
against  the  marriage,  whatever  objections  were  op- 
posed to  it,  become  merged  in  the  importance  of  the 
question  our  foreign  minister  has  now  raised.  That 
danger  is  brought  home  to  our  own  door,  which, 
as  a  matter  of  speculation,  we  thought  might  dis- 
turb our  descendants  some  centuries  hence.  The 
protest  will  certainly  be  resisted  both  by  France 
and  Spain.  They  cannot  yield  to  it  without  degra- 
dation, and  an  acknowledgment  that  they  abandon 
their  independence  of  action  to  foreign  dictation.  If 
persevered  in,  it  will  involve  Europe  in  serious  dis- 
turbance ;  if  withdrawn,  it  will  be  at  the  sacrifice 
by  England  of  dignity  and  character.  This  great 
and  proud  country  will  be  exhibited  as  a  defeated 
bully,  who  seeks  to  extort  by  menace  what  he 
eannot  claim  by  right,  and  is  afraid  to  seize  by  vio- 
lence. 

We  are  yet  ignorant  of  the  temper  in  which  the 
protest  has  been  received  by  Spain.  No  regard,  it 
would  seem,  has  been  had  to  the  disposition  of  that 
country.  Lord  Palmerston  undertakes  to  regulate 
the  succession  to  the  throne  without  reference  to 
the  will  of  the  people.  Surely  they  have  a  right 
to  some  voice  in  settling  their  own  monarchy. 
Even  England  might  find  it  difficult  to  place  a  pre- 
tender on  the  throne  and  keep  him  there  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  claims  of  a  lineal  heir.  Generally  na- 
tions have  not  been  obedient  to  foreign  dictation. 
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The  acknowledgment  of  the  son  of  James  II.  as 
king  of  England  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  cost 
that  monarch  twelve  years  of  war,  and  shook  the 
foundations  of  his  empire.  When  protests  were 
received  from  personages  nearer  in  blood  to  the 
British  crown  than  the  elector  of  Hanover,  they 
were  received  with  contemptuous  disdain.  Spain 
may  act  in  a  similar  manner,  treat  the  protest  of 
the  British  cabinet  as  waste  paper,  and  plainly 
assert  its  right  to  choose  its  sovereign  free  from  the 
insolent  interference  of  any  power  on  earth. 

Lord  Palmerston  stands  upon  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  concluded  in  1713 ;  that  is,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  years  ago.  The  last  protest  of  Mr. 
Bulwer  against  the  marriage  refers  to  the  treaty, 
and  to  all  the  documents  that  accompanied  it,  to 
show  that  descendants  of  this  marriage  must  be 
deprived  of  their  inheritance.  The  Morning 
Chronicle  of  Monday  states  :— 

"  The  documents  relied  upon  by  Mr.  Bulwer,  in 
his  second  protest  to  the  Spanish  government,  prove, 
not  merely  that  the  same  individual  is  precluded 
from  succeeding  to  the  two  crowns,  but  that  no 
issue  of  the  present  marriage  can  succeed  to  the 
throne  of  Spain,  consistently  either  with  the  law  of 
Spain  or  with  the  public  law  of  Europe.  Such  is, 
no  doubt,  the  view  of  the  other  powers,  as  well  as 
of  England. 

"  It  is  of  no  use  to  say  that  the  main  object  of 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  to  prevent  the  union  of 
the  crowns  of  Spain  and  France  on  the  same  head. 
We  must  look  not  only  to  the  preamble  of  a  treaty, 
but  to  its  positive  stipulations ;  and,  if  a  given 
thing  be  forbidden  by  the  positive  stipulations  of  a 
treaty,  it  is  no  answer  to  say  that  such  thing  differs 
by  some  modification  from  the  particular  thing  set 
forth  in  the  preamble." 

And  in  another  article  we  read : — 

"  We  should  be  glad  if  we  could  here  drop  the 
subject,  and  leave  M.  de  Bresson  to  chuckle  in 
peace  at  the  credulity  of  his  dupes.  He  must,  how- 
ever, be  awakened  from  his  dream  to  the  stern 
realities  of  things,  to  find  that  his  acts  and  his  arts, 
his  whisperings  and  his  boasts,  are  to  be  judged 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
that  not  until  their  verdict  has  been  pronounced 
can  it  be  said  that  he  has  been  successful,  or  the 
reverse.  If  the  great  powers  of  Europe  unite 
together  to  inform  King  Louis  Philippe  that  his  son 
might,  indeed,  marry  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  but, 
from  the  time  of  his  doing  so,  she  and  her  children 
were  expatriated  and  divested  of  all  claims  on 
the  Spanish  crown,  we  doubt  much  if  M.  de  Bres- 
son will  secure  so  hearty  a  welcome  at  the  Tuiler- 
ies  as  he  at  first  had  reason  to  expect.  King  Louis 
Philippe  loves  no  fairy  money — glittering  coin  one 
day,  withered  leaves  the  next. 

"  The  words  upon  which  the  protest  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  would  be  founded  would  be 
simply  these — they  would  be  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose : — 

"  «  We,  Philip,  grandson  of  France,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  &c,  &c,  have  resolved  to  make  this  re- 
linquishment, this  abdication,  and  this  renunciation 
of  all  our  rights,  for  ourselves,  and  in  the  name  of 
all  our  successors  and  descendants ;  and,  for  the 
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accomplishing  of  this  resolution,  which  we  have 
taken  of  our  mere  free  and  frank  will,  we  declare 
and  hold  ourselves  from  this  present,  us,  our  chil- 
dren, and  descendants,  for  excluded  and  disabled, 
absolutely  and  forever,  and  without  limitation  or  dis- 
tinction of  persons,  of  degrees  and  of  sexes,  from 
every  act,  and  from  all  right  of  succeeding  to  the 
Spanish  crown.' 

"  Those  are  the  words  of  '  Philip,  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, written  in  his  palace  royal,  at  Paris,  1712, 
the  nineteenth  day  of  November,  before  noon,  in 
the  presence  of,  &c,  &c.' 

"Wow,  in  the  teeth  of  this  declaration,  it  is  sug- 

fested  that  a  grandson  of  King  Louis  Philippe, 
>uke  of  Orleans,  can  succeed  to  the  throne  of 
Spain.  The  idea  seems  a  little  strange.  It  ap- 
pears to  us  that  the  only  question  to  be  asked  is,  Is 
the  Due  de  Montpensier  a  son  of  King  Louis  Phil- 
ippe ?     If  so ,  he  cannot  succeed . ' ' 

These  articles  are  important,  as  they  certainly 
embody  Lord  Palraerston's  sentiments.  The 
Tim?s  also  publishes  and  expounds  his  lordship's 
ideas,  and  insists  that  the  Infanta,  by  her  mar- 
riage has  deprived  her  issue  of  all  rights  of  succes- 
sion. • 

This,  then,  is  the  question  which  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  is  actively  employed  in  bringing  before  the 
courts  of  Europe.  We  have  more  trust  in  their 
wisdom  than  in  his  lordship's  moderation.  They 
will  not,  we  belieye,  be  willing  to  raise  a  casus  belli, 
which  undoubtedly  Lord  Palmers  ton's  construction 
of  the  treaty  does  raise,  to  gratify  the  wounded 
pride  of  Mr.  Bulwer,  or  the  domineering  spirit  of  his 
chief.  On  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  the  question  turns, 
and  by  the  light  it  gives  must  the  argument  be 
studied. 

First,  however,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  we  are 
not  to  construe  too  strictly  a  treaty  of  so  old  a  date, 
•concluded  with  reference  to  special  circumstances 
then  existing,  and  to  the  relations  of  Europe  as 
they  stood  at  that  particular  time.  It  is  a  rule  of 
public,  and  should  be  of  international,  law,  that  dis- 
abling statutes  (and  the  treaties  of  nations  must  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  statutes)  shall  not  be  extend- 
ed beyond  their  express  and  obvious  meaning.  We 
must  not  strain  them  to  suit  our  own  views.  Their 
disabling  clauses  must  be  strictly  limited  to  their 
plain  sense,  and  to  the  objects  and  purposes  they 
are  intended  to  subserve.  It  is  on  that  principle 
that  we  are  to  seek  for  a  true  interpretation  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht. 

On  the  death  of  King  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  in 
1700,  he  constituted  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  second 
son  of  the  Dauphin  of  France,  and  the  grandson  of 
Louis  XIV.,  his  "universal  heir,"  conferring 
on  him  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  he,  as  monarch  of  Spain,  possessed. 
That  will  the  court  of  France  accepted,  and  gave 
effect  to.  The  Duke  of  Anjou  became  Philip  V. 
of  Spain ;  and,  on  his  accession,  letters  patent 
were  issued  by  Louis  XIV.,  declaring  that,  by  his 
acceptance  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  he  forfeited 
none  of  his  rights  as  a  prince  of  France,  and  that 
he  and  his  descendants  should  be  entitled  in  regular 
order  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  France  as 
well  as  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  The  union  of  the 
two  crowns  was  in  this  memorable  historic  docu- 
ment directly  contemplated,  and  referred  to  as  a 
probable  occurrence. 

A  dreadful  lesson  was  read  to  the  ambition  of 
this  haughty  monarch.  The  great  war  of  succes- 
sion shattered  his  armies,  exhausted  the  resources 
of  his  kingdom,  and  humbled  his  pride  in  the  dust. 


His  spirit  yielded  to  adversity,  and  to  the  force  of 
circumstances,  and  the  memorable  treaty  of  Utrecht 
was  framed. 

This  treaty — the  Magna  Charta  of  modern  Eu- 
rope— had  but  one  object,  to  keep  forever  separate 
the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain.  That  purpose  is 
found  distinctly  stated  in  the  treaty  itself.  It  is  set 
forth  as  a  great  principle  of  European  policy.  Its 
invasion  is  alleged  as  the  cause  of  the  war,  and  its 
solemn  acknowledgment  as  the  ground  of  peace. 
In  every  document  that  accompanies  the  treaty,  the 
principle  is  expressly  and  solemnly  acknowledged 
and  enforced.  All  the  parties  to  it,  in  unequivocal 
language,  state  that  henceforth  the  crowns  of 
France  and  Spain  shall  be  independent  of  each 
other;  that  their  union  shall  be  impossible;  aod 
that  they  shall  be  separate  forever. 

To  give  effect  to  this  treaty,  Philip  V.  of  Spain, 
for  himself  and  his  descendants  forever,  renounced 
all  rights  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  declared 
they  should  be  forever  incapable  of  succeeding 
to  it. 

In  like  manner  the  Duke  of  Berry  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  heirs  to  the  French  crown,  renounced 
with  equal  solemnity,  for  themselves  and  for  their 
descendants,  all  rights  they  possessed  to  the  crown 
of  Spain. 

The  two  dynasties,  sprung  from  a  parent  root, 
were  by  this  act  disunited.  Neither  was  thence- 
forth to  be  considered  as  having  relationship  to  the 
other.  They  were  to  become  strangers  in  blood, 
and  all  rights  accruing  to  them  by  blood,  as 
regarded  the  succession  of  the  dynasty  of  France 
to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  or  as  regarded  the  suc- 
cession of  the  dynasty  of  Spain  to  the  French  mon- 
archy, were  annulled  as  though  they  had  never 
been.  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  in  his  act  of  renuncia- 
tion, declared  he  intended  it  to  separate,  "  by  the 
legal  means  of  my  renunciation,  my  branch  from 
the  royal  trunk  of  France,  and  all  the  branches  of 
France  from  the  kindred  derivation  of  the  royal 
Spanish  blood."  So  the  Duke  of  Orleans  re- 
nounced all  "  foundation  of  representation"  what- 
ever to  the  crown  of  Spain.  The  two  lines,  from 
their  root,  were  formally  separated  thenceforth  for- 
ever, and  had  no  consanguinity  of  blood  to  each 
other.  Louis  XIV.  secured  the  throne  of  Spain  to 
his  grandson,  but  only  by  disinheriting  him,  and  by 
making  him  a  stranger  to  his  race.  He  recalled 
his  letters  patent ;  and,  in  all  the  negotiations  and 
treaties  that  followed  this  great  treaty,  the  fact  that 
no  relationship  whatever  existed  between  the  reign- 
ing houses  of  France  and  Spain  was  distinctly 
recognized. 

The  Duke  de  Montpensier  is  confessedly  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  who  signed  this 
treaty.  Will,  therefore,  his  issue  by  the  Infanta 
be  incapable  of  succeeding  to  the  crown  of  Spain1 

The  Infanta  is  a  daughter  of  the  royal  family  of 
Spain.  Will  her  issue  be  incapable  of  succeeding 
to  the  crown  of  France  ? 

If  both  these  questions  be  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative, then  the  descendants  of  this  alliance  lose 
equally  their  right  of  succession  to  both  thrones. 
They  will  be  born  without  inheritance  of  any  sort, 
and  lose  all  the  natural  privileges  of  their  Wood. 
Can  such  a  case  have  been  contemplated  hy  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht? 

That  treaty,  it  is  remarkable,  makes  no  mention 
in  any  way  of  a  marriage  between  the  houses. 
However  we  may  account  for  the  omission,  the  ftrt 
is  so.  It  contains  no  prohibition  of  unionbT  v*? 
riage  between  the  houses  it  separates.    There  is 
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not  the  remotest  allusion  to  such  a  contingency — 
surely  a  probable  one — in  any  way.  We  derive 
from  it,  therefore,  no  assistance  in  considering  this 
particular  question.  We  have  to  ascertain  only 
bow  far  the  terms  of  the  treaty  affect  the  descend- 
ants of  the  marriage,  as  it  offers  no  impediment  to 
the  marriage  itself. 

Now,  we  remark,  that  by  no  law  known,  or  ever 
known,  in  any  age  or  in  any  nation,  can  a  man  do 
more  than  dispossess  himself  and  his  descendants 
of  rights  existing.  He  cannot  preclude  them  from 
the  possession  of  rights  which  had  no  existence  in 
his  time,  but  which  have  by  unforseen  circum- 
stances originated  a  century  after  his  death.  No 
deed  or  settlement  can  deal  with  rights  not  in  ex- 
istence at  the  time  that  settlement  was  formed.  If 
this  principle  hold  good  in  international  as  well  as 
in  public  law,  it  follows  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
and  the  other  subscribing  parties  to  the  treaty  of 
1713  could  not  convey  away  what  they  did  not  pos- 
sess. They  renounced  all  rights  existing,  but  they 
could  do  no  more.  The  treaty  separated  all  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  dynasties,  but  it  did  not 
provide  that  the  families  of  those  dynasties  should 
never  under  any  circumstances  become  united  in 
any  degree  again.  Either  the  contingency  of  a 
marriage  between  members  of  the  two  families  was 
never  thought  of,  and  therefore  the  disabling  clauses 
cannot  apply  to  the  issue  of  such  marriage ;  or,  if 
thought  of,  and  regarded  as  a  probable  event, 
(much  the  more  likely  supposition,)  then  the  terms 
regulating  it  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  courts 
of  Europe,  confidence  being  had  in  their  wisdom, 
prudence,  and  foresight,  to  see  that  the  grand  prin- 
ciple of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  preserved  and 
guarded  in  the  conditions  of  any  alliance  contracted. 

The  issue  of  the  Duke  de  Montpensier  and  the 
Infanta  will  not  inherit  any  right  of  succession  in 
Spain  by  virtue  of  the  blood  of  the  father.  In  all 
that  relates  to  their  Spanish  birthright,  they  will 
be  the  children  of  their  mother  alone.  If  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  had  power  to  preclude  his  descendants 
from  the  Spanish  throne,  how  could  he  have  power 
to  preclude  the  descendants  of  the  reigning  dynasty 
of  Spain  from  their  inheritance  1  It  is  as  clear  that 
the  infanta  has  certain  rights  to  the  succession,  as 
it  is  that  the  Duke  de  Montpensier  has  none ;  and, 
as  the  children  will  be  possessed  by  their  mother's 
right  alone,  how  can  they  be  disabled  through  their 
father,  who  has  no  right?  He  conveys  to  them 
nothing,  and  can  deprive  them  of  nothing,  as  re- 
gards their  Spanish  birthright.  He  cannot  take 
away  what  he  has  never  invested  them  with.  Their 
mother  is  the  Infanta,  and  neither  in  the  treaty  of 
Ctrecht  or  in  any  other  document  is  there  provision 
for  depriving  her  children  of  the  rights  they  inherit 
through  her.  If  there  be,  let  the  clause  be  pointed 
out  Surely  it  is  no  answer  to  this  argument  to 
say,  that  the  issue  would  also  be  descendants  of  the 
house  of  Orleans.  Physically  that  would  be  so ; 
but  legally  it  would  not.  In  the  consideration  of 
this  question,  they  are  the  children  of  the  Infanta 
only.  Through  her,  and  her  alone,  they  have  their 
rights  of  succession,  as  clearly  as  through  Victoria 
alone  have  her  children  a  right  to  the  crown  of 
England.  In  neither  case  is  the  father  more  than 
an  accident  of  existence. 

If  it  be  said  that,  pursuing  this  line  of  argument, 
h  can  be  shown  that  the  issue  of  this  marriage 
would  also,  through  the  father,  have  rights  to  the 
crown  of  France,  we  admit  the  inference  to  the 
fullest  extent.  The  children  will  undoubtedly  pos- 
sess the  rights  of  both  parents ;  and  should  the 


chapter  of  accidents  (any  improbability,  however 
remote,  may  be  assumed  in  an  argument  of  this 
nature)  place  the  Duke  de  Montpensier  on  the 
throne  of  France,  and  the  Infanta  on  the  throne  of 
Spain,  the  first  offspring  of  their  marriage  would 
undoubtedly  be  heir  to  both  crowns.  But  at  that 
point,  or  before  that  point  were  reached,  the 
powers  of  Europe  would  settle  the  succession 
anew,  and  provide  for  a  contingency  it  was  impos- 
sible to  foresee  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

How  remote  the  probability  is  that  this  marriage 
will  unite  in  one  person  the  heirship  to  both  thrones 
we  have  shown  in  a  previous  article.  If  it  be  nec- 
essary to  immediately  provide  against  that  distant 
chance,  it  may  be  done  by  accepting  a  concession  it 
is  stated  France  is  willing  to  make.  The  Duke  de 
Montpensier  does  not,  it  is  said,  object  to  renounce 
for  himself  and  his  successors  all  claims  to  the 
throne  of  France.  The  sacrifice  he  offers  is  not 
great,  yet  it  should  satisfy  the  most  devoted  adher- 
ents to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  Why  is  not  his 
renunciation  demanded  rather  than  the  exclusion  of 
the  Infanta?  Why  does  the  demand  of  the  British 
government  come  in  a  shape  at  once  the  most  inju- 
rious and  insulting,  and  the  least  likely  to  be 
acceded  to  ? 

Of  the  policy  of  the  marriage  we  have  already 
expressed  an  opinion,  and  to  that  opinion  we 
adhere.  It  was  an  event  that  true  wisdom  would 
have  avoided.  It  obtruded  French  interference 
into  the  peninsula,  and  disagreeably  dispelled  the 
illusion  we  had  entertained  of  the  moderation  of 
the  present  rulers  of  France.  But  we  have  to  do 
with  things  as  they  are.  The  marriage  is  con- 
cluded; that  result  was  foreseen  from  its  first 
announcement.  It  was  a  necessary  sequence  of 
the  conversation  between  M.  Guizot  and  Lord 
Aberdeen  at  Eu.  Whether  one  version  or  another 
of  that  conference  be  true,  whether  the  British 
minister  exacted  a  pledge  that  the  marriage  should 
not  take  place  until  the  queen  of  Spain  had  issue, 
or  merely  intimated  that  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  preferable,  it  is  sure  that  the  principle  of 
opposing  any  alliance  between  the  two  houses  was 
at  that  conference  abandoned.  If  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  will  bear  the  construction  Lord  Palmerston 
would  put  on  it  now-,  it  would  have  borne  that  con- 
struction when  the  meeting  at  Eu  took  place. 
Principles  of  international  law  are  not  to  be  dropped 
and  taken  up  at  convenience.  Having  once  con- 
sented to  the  marriage  under  certain  conditions,  we 
cannot  now  turn  round  and  say  that  treaties  oppose 
an  insuperable,  barrier  to  it. 

If  the  declaration  of  the  British  cabinet  be  per- 
sisted in,  it  may  agitate  the  system  of  Europe,  and 
lead  to  many  discussions  and  intrigues,  before  it 
breaks  forth  in  an  open  convulsion.  Nations  recoil 
at  injustice.  Spain  and  France,  united  in  a  com- 
mon cause,  may  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  resist 
any  coalition  that  may  be  formed  against  them. 

But  let  not  our  cabinet  suppose  that  it  will  be 
permitted  to  push  its  hostility  to  the  extent  it  con- 
templates. The  British  legislature  will  not  sanc- 
tion the  construction  Lord  Palmerston  puts  on  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht.  It  will  not  suffer  the  relations 
of  Europe  to  be  disturbed,  and  this  country  involved 
in  a  difficult,  perplexing,  and  perilous  negotiation, 
to  gratify  the  pride  of  a  minister  who  conceives  suf- 
ficient homage  has  not  been  paid  to  his  opinion. 
Recognizing  the  principle  that  the  crowns  of  Spain 
and  France  shall  never  be  united ;  holding  that  set- 
tlement in  its  strict  integrity  that  has  fixed  the 
limits  of  France,  and  has  set  the  Pyrenees  as  a 
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frontier  for  her  territory,  as  lasting  and  as  irremov- 
able as  the  mountains  themselves ;  it  will  not  per- 
mit an  improbable  contingency  to  be  accepted  as  an 
immediate  danger.  It  will  not  allow  a  harsh  and 
strained  construction  to  be  put  on  a  treaty  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  old  ;  and  it  will  not  sanction  a 
hostile  and  offensive  attitude  to  be  assumed  by  our 
government  towards  France  and  Spain  on  account 
of  a  possible  event,  which,  should  it  ever  happen, 
may  be  settled  by  the  generation  that  perceives  its 
approach  or  its  occurrence. 


MISCELLANY. 

Irish  Landlords  and  their  Rents. — No  class  of 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  is  likely  to  escape  the  dreadful 
effects  of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop.  The  landlord 
as  well  as  the  merchant  and  the  tradesman  will  be 
inevitably  victimized.  Comfortable  tenant-farmers, 
who  hold  many  acres  of  land,  are  heard  in  all  direc- 
tions openly  avowing  their  determination  "  to  pay  no 
rent  whatever  this  winter."  Those  of  them  who  pos- 
sess sufficient  means,  and  are  suspected  for  honest 
inclinations  to  discharge  their  landlords'  claims,  are 
menaced  with  vengeance  and  personal  violence  if 
they  attempt  to  deviate  from  the  resolution  adopted 
by  their  poorer  neighbors.  The  following  extract 
from  a  letter  received  by  an  extensive  Dublin  trader, 
from  a  proprietor  of  land  in  Ireland,  may  be  taken 
as  a  specimen  of  the  language  now  held,  and  the 
course  intended  to  be  adopted  by  the  Irish  tenant- 
farmers  and  cottiers  during  the  ensuing  year.  The 
writer  is  of  the  utmost  respectability,  and  incapable 
of  exaggeration : — "  I  had  a  letter  from  a  tenant  of 
mine  who  owed  me  two  years'  rent.  I  forgave  him 
one  year,  which  was  507.,  if  he  would  pay  me  one 
year.  He  said  he  would  sell  some  corn  to  do  so. 
This  day  I  had  a  letter  from  him  saying  he  offered 
his  corn  for  sale,  but  was  threatened,  if  he  paid  any 
rent  till  the  winter  was  over,  that  he  would  be  shot 
before  Christmas-day ;  this  is  a  sad  prospect,  and  in 
a  county  so  near  Dublin  as  the  county  Wicklow ; 
however,  we  must  hope  for  the  best." 

None  so  Blind  as  those  who  can't  See. — A  very 
curious  cause  has  just  come  before  the  Juge  de  Paix 
of  Neuilly.  Some  time  ago  Madame  Pluyette,  a 
widow  lady  of  fifty,  but  who  still  attaches  much  im- 
portance to  personal  appearance,  had  the  misfortune, 
in  playing  with  a  lap-dog,  to  receive  from  it  so  severe 
a  wound  in  one  of  her  eyes,  that  it  came  out  of  the 
socket.  Having  heard  much  of  artificial  eyes,  and 
being  recommended  to  apply  to  an  expert  manufac- 
turer in  this  way,  named  Tamisier,  she  gave  an  order 
for  a  glass  eye,  for  which  M.  Tamisier  charged  her 
lOOf.  Refusing  to  pay  this  charge,  the  manufacturer 
summoned  her  before  the  Juge  de  Paix.  Madame 
Pluyette  having  appeared,  holding  the  glass  eye  in 
her  hand,  the  Juge  de  Paix  asked  her  why  she  refused 
to  pay  the  bill  which  M.  Tamisier  had  sent  in.  "  For 
a  very  good  reason,"  replied  the  defendant  j  "  I  can 
see  no  more  with  it  than  I  could  before."  "  What ! " 
said  the  Juge  de  Paix,  "  did  you  really  imagine  that 
you  would  be  able  to  see  with  a  glass  eye  ?  "  "  Did 
I  think  so  ? "  retorted  the  angry  dame.  "  Certainly 
I  did.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  tqpiell  me  what  eyes 
are  for,  but  to  see  with  ?  I  ordered  the  eye  for  use, 
and  until  M.  Tamisier  makes  me  one  with  which  I 
can  see,  I  will  not  pay  him  a  sous.  I  wear  a  wig, 
which  is  quite  as  useful  as  natural  hair ;  I  have  three 
false  teeth,  which  answer  as  well  as  those  which  I 
have  lost,  and  why  should  I  pay  for  an  eye  which  is 
of  no  use  ?  "  The  Juge  de  Paix  endeavored  to  con- 
vince Madame  Pluyette  that  glass  eyes  were  for  oth- 
ers to  look  at,  and  not  for  the  wearer  to  look  from 
them ;  but  finding  all  appeals  to  her  reason  of  no 
avail,  he  condemned  her  to  pay  the  plaintiff  the 
amount  of  his  demand.    When  the  defendant  heard 


the  decision,  she  became  furious  with  anger,  and, 
after  dashing  her  glass  eye  on  the  floor,  she  rushed 
out  of  conn  amid  the  laughter  of  the  crowd. — 'Ga- 
lignani's  Messenger.' 

Abd-el-Kauer's  Koran. — In  addition  to  the  emir's 
horse  and  dog,  the  French  have  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing his  library.  M.  de  Salvandy,  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  has  brought  his  trophy  from  Al- 
geria, and  presented  to  the  Bibliotheque  Royale  a 
manuscript  of  the  Koran,  taken  at  the  captare  of  the 
Smala,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1843,  in  the  tent  of  the 
emir,  Abd-el-Kader.  This  manuscript,  which  the 
emir  used  constantly  for  his  prayers,  was  presented 
to  M.  de  Salvandy  by  the  Abbe  Rendel.  It  only  re- 
mains now  for  the  French  to  catch  the  emir  himself 

The  Catholic  Missions  in  New  Zealand.— The 
"  Moniteur,"  amongst  other  despatches,  has  published 
a  recital  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  present  situation 
of  the  Catholic  Missions  in  that  island,  and  in  the 
archipelagoes  of  Tonga  and  Wallis.  According  to 
this  document,  the  Catholic  missions  in  those  islands 
were  very  prosperous.  In  New  Zealand,  the  num- 
ber of  Catholics  in  February,  1846,  amounted  to 
about  5,000 ;  at  Tonga  there  were  between  500  and 
600 ;  at  Wallis,  2,500 ;  at  Fuluna,  748 ;  and  in  New 
Caledonia  there  were  also  many  neophytes.  The 
personnel  of  these  missions  consisted  at  New  Zealand, 
of  two  bishops,  sixteen  clergymen,  and  eight  friars; 
at  Tongataboo,  of  three  clergymen  and  two  friars: 
at  La  Kemba,  in  the  Viti  islands,  two  clergymen  and 
a  friar  j  in  the  Wallis  islands,  a  bishop,  three  clergy- 
men, and  three  friars ;  at  Futuna,  two  clergymen  and 
a  friar ;  in  the  Navigators*  islands,  a  clergyman  and 
a  friar ;  in  New  Caledonia,  a  bishop,  a  clergyman, 
and  two  friars;  in  Western  Melanasia,  a  bishop, 
seven  clergymen,  and  six  friars. 

American  Romance. — A  romantic  couple  were 
married  on  the  2nd  of  September,  by  torch-light,  on 
the  summit  of  the  Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia.  There 
were  nine  groomsmen,  all  bearing  torches,  and  nine 
bridemaids  clad  in  while. 

Italy. — Private  letters  from  Home  of  the  3d  inst. 
state  that  the  Pope  had  been  asked  by  several  Italian 
governments,  if  it  was  his  intention  to  propose  a  fed- 
eration of  Italy,  on  the  plan  suggested  by  the  Abbe 
Gioberti.  The  Pope  was  said  to  have  replied,  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  raise  any  banner,  but  that  be  was 
determined  to  be  master  within  his  own  dominions, 
and  to  adopt  whatever  reforms  he  deemed  most  con- 
ducive to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects. 

Free  Trade  in  Belgium. — The  association  for  the 
freedom  of  commerce  will  meet  on  Sunday  next, 
when  M.  de  Brouckere  will  state  the  principles  of 
the  founders  of  the  institution,  and  the  course  which 
they  intend  to  pursue.  Mr.  Arrivabene  will  endeavor 
to  demonstrate  that  the  laws  which  restrict  commer- 
cial liberty,  diminish  the  general  wealth  of  the  world. 
M.  le  Hardy  de  Beaulieu  will  support  this  thesis— 
that  the  restrictive  laws  have  produced  the  present 
crisis  of  the  linen  manufacture.  There  is  also  at 
Liege  an  association  for  free  trade,  which  met  this 
week.  It  expressed  a  wish  that  the  legislature  would 
immediately  proceed :— 1.  To  the  definitive  abroga- 
tion of  the  import  duties  on  articles  of  food,  which 
are  at  present  suspended  by  the  law  passed  in  Joly, 
1845,  leaving  to  the  executive  power  the  faculty  to 
restrict  or  suppress  exportation  during  the  time  uaj 
existing  circumstances  shall  require  it.  2.  To  the 
reform  of  the  post-office  by  the  adoption  of  the  rate 
of  one  decime  for  all  single  letters,  whatever  be  U» 
distance  of  their  origin  and  destination  ;  and  for U* 
conveyance  of  articles  of  silver  at  a  rate  of  one*h*J 
per  cent.  3.  To  the  immediate  suppression  of  dif- 
ferential duties  on  the  importation^  merchandise 
brought  b^  sea  or  by  the  inland  navigation,  whatever 
be  their  origin  and  under  whatever  flag. 
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Charles  Lamb  notes  the  tendency  in  the  hu- 
man mind  to  ascribe  personal  ugliness  where  we 
owe  a  grudge.  Your  runaway  apprentice  is 
always  an  ill-looking  dog :  if  he  was  too  sharp  for 
his  master — too  quick  with  replies  to  awkwardly 
expressed  rebukes — the  description  in  the  Hue 
and  Cry  gives  him  a  squint;  if  he  has  taken 
money  from  the  till,  he  is  sure  to  have  a  hitch  in 
his  gait.  This  disposition  is  as  old  as  the  hills. 
When  Priam  missed  his  noble  Hector,  and  the 
other  sons  could  not  reproduce  the  dead  to  comfort 
the  old  man,  he  called  them  a  "  down-looking1'  set. 
When  "  the  Irish  Moses"  took  offence  at  the  excel- 
lent letters  written  by  the  Times  commissioner,  he 
tramped  up  a  tale  how  the  writer  was  called  "  ugly 
Foster ;"  the  ill-favor  being  entirely  the  creation  of 
Mr.  O'ConnelPs  "own  ugly  mouth."  Vigorous 
efforts  are  made  to  set  the  Spaniards  against  the 
Montpensier  alliance,  and  to  that  end  reports  are 
set  afloat  that  the  young  prince  is  blind  of  one  eye. 
Because  Don  Francisco  de  Assiz  is  to  marry  Queen 
Isabella  on  the  same  day  that  the  Infanta  Louisa 
marries  the  French  prince,  the  dislike  of  the  Anti- 
Gallicans  extends  to  the  unfortunate  Don  Francisco ; 
and  it  is  suddenly  discovered  that  he  is  everything 
which  he  ought  not  to  be.  An  English  newspaper 
reporter  in  Madrid  differs  in  opinion  with  the  Span- 
ish ministers  on  the  subject  of  the  Montpensier  mar- 
riage ;  and,  according  to  the  rule,  when  he  recounts 
their  entrance  into  the  Cortes  to  announce  the  mar- 
riage, they  figure  in  the  description  as  a  most  ill- 
favored  and  sneaking  set  of  rascals. 

Still  more  dainty  examples  of  the  rule  are  fur- 
nished by  two  other  Spanish  personages.  General 
Cabrera  eludes  the  French  police,  and  gets  out  of 
the  country ;  whereupon,  unable  to  do  more,  the 
authorities  fire  after  him  this  description — 

"  Born  at  Tortosa  (Catalonia ;)  age  thirty-eight 

E;  height  one  melre  sixty-three  centimetres 
it  five  feet  four  inches  and  a  half  English ;] 
hair  and  eyebrows ;  ordinary  forehead ;  grey- 
ish brown  eyes ;  middle-sized  nose ;  mouth  rather 
large ;  black  beard  and  rather  thin ;  round  chin ; 
oval  face;  dark  complexion.  His  eyebrows  are 
boshy  and  come  dose  to  each  oilier ;  has  a  small  scar 
on  the  forehead  over  the  left  eye  ;  legs  slightly  bent; 
never  looks  a  person  in  the  face  when  addressing 
him.%t 

The  more  galling  the  offence,  the  worse  the 
black-and-white  sketch  of  the  fugitive.  The  Count 
of  Montemolin  dines  with  the  prefect  df  the  Cher, 
and  escapes  from  surveillance  on  the  following  day : 
the  prefect  pursues  him  with  a  description  which  is 
masterly  in  its  graphic  power — 

"  Age  twenty-eight  years ;  height  one  metre 
sixty-five  centimetres ;  black  hair  and  eyebrows ; 
narroxo  and  round  forehead  ;  brown  eyes ;  large  and 
long  nose,  a  little  bent  on  one  side;  middle-sized 
mouth ;  black  beard,  worn  en  collier;  round  chin ; 
oval  face ;  and  dark  complexion.  The  upper  lip 
and  the  teeth  slightly  project,  which  is  more  visible 
when  talking ;  speaks  French  with  facility,  but  with 
a  strong  foreign  accent ;  the  knees  turned  in,  which 
is  more  particularly  apparent  when  walking  ;  holds 
himself  very  erect ;  a  turn  in  the  left  eye-hall,  show- 
ing at  times  the  whole  of  the  white;  wears  his  hat 
inclined  to  the  right  side,  and  over  the  eyes." 

In  brief,  according  to  this  police  Holbein,  Don 
Carlos  Luis  is  *hort,  ungainly,  ugly,  crook-nosed, 
shark-toothed,  wall-eyed,  knock-kneed,  and  "  snob- 
bish "    Such  is  the  gentleman  who  asks  the  Span- 


ish people  to  rise  in  his  favor,  and  to  win  for  him 
Queen  Isabella,  her  hand  and  throne  ! — Spectator, 
26  Sept. 


"putting  down"  vice, 


ART,    ETC. 


Some  years  ago  the  satirist  ventured  to  introduce 
into  a  pantomime  that  august  body  the  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Vice ;  which,  with  the  aid  of 
clown,  fitted  a  plaster-cast  statue  for  being  carried 
about  the  streets,  by  supplying  it  with  a  pair  of 
breeches.  That  was  no  burlesque :  on  the  con- 
trary, it  appears  that  the  society  has  become  slowly 
indebted  to  the  Jack  Pudding's  inventive  suggestion, 
and  has  even  now  entered  into  a  crusade  against  the 
nude  in  art  at  large.  The  society,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Athenaeum,  has  petitioned  the  Royal  Academy 
to  abolish  study  from  the  life ! 

One  is  apt  to  forget  the  existence  of  ancient  asso- 
ciation. There  is  so  much  vice  abroad — so  much 
avarice,  hardheartedness,  and  other  kinds  of  unchar- 
itableness — that  the  mind  receives  with  difficulty  the 
idea  that  a  society  actually  goes  on  suppressing  vice. 
Just  so,  ankle-deep  in  London  mud,  you  think  of 
scavengers  as  imaginary,  mythic  personages  that 
visit  the  earth  no  more — "  with  hollow  shriek  the 
steep  Adelphi  leaving"  in  ages  long  remote. 
When,  therefore,  this  Vice  Society  does  show 
itself  tottering  into  the  sunshine,  one  is  disposed 
to  treat  it  with  indulgence.  It  is  very  easy  to  pelt 
it  with  reproaches  for  its  pharisaical  aspect — noth- 
ing more  obvious  and  natural ;  but  on  reflection  one 
cannot  forget  "  how  nature  erring  from  itself,"  may 
fill  well-meaning  men  with  diseased  notions.  We 
are  gradually  abandoning  the  cruel  practice  of  run- 
ning after  idiots  in  the  street :  do  not  let  us  hunt 
even  the  Vice  Society  to  despair.  Be  assured,  it 
is  not  so  black  as  it  is  painted  in  its  own  records. 

We  presume  that  the  Royal  Academy  will  not 
grant  the  prayer  of  the  petition  ;  though  really  there 
is  no  calculating  what  the  academy  may  think  proper 
to  do  in  matters  of  art.  Perhaps  they  may  agree 
with  the  request.  If  not,  then  the  poor  petitioners 
will  suffer  the  horror  of  supposing  that  a  chartered 
body  persists  in  supporting  "vice."  Pitying  the 
"  dreadful  to  relate"  state  of  mind  in  which  they 
must  be  left,  we  cannot  withhold  a  few  words  to 
reassure  them. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  worthy  gentlemen,  then, 
it  may  be  explained,  that  really  art  and  vice  are  not 
identical ;  and  that  as  the  association  is  not  one  for 
the  suppression  of  art,  it  needs  not  enter  upon  that 
unknown  province.  What  the  petitioners  propose 
would  simply  destroy  all  the  vitality  of  art — would 
retrograde  to  the  state  of  pattern-drawing  from 
which  the  early  Italians  extricated  it.  Art  could 
as  little  survive  without  the  study  of  the  human 
figure  as  physic  or  surgery  could. 

But  perhaps  the  Vice  Society  may  have  petitioned 
the  college  of  surgeons  to  abolish  the  study  of  the 
subject ;  since  the  first  stage  in  the  process  of  anat- 
omy is  to  dissect  away  the  clothing.  If  so,  surgeons 
and  physicians  shUfeld  also  be  prohibited  from  exam- 
ining any  part  of  the  living  form  without  its  woven 
integuments ;  should  especially  be  forbidden  to  feel 
the  pulse,  as  they  consistently  are  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries. In  the  Levant,  alfrsociety  is  a  society  for  the 
suppression  of  vice  in  matters  of  that  sort :  they 
shut  their  women  up,  and  muffle  them  against 
strange  eyes  in  the  streets;  forbid  the  physician 
to  touch  the  skin;  and  there,  too,  they  forbid 
"  study  from  the  life"  for  the  purposes  of  art — 
wherefore  they  have  no  art.     It  is  extraordinary 
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that  in  the  East  there  is  rather  a  redundancy  of 


vice. 


The  society  may  boldly  say,  that  it  does  not  care 
what  becomes  of  art.  How,  then,  will  it  suppress 
vice  ?  If  it  were  a  society  for  the  suppression  of 
intellectual  enjoyments,  of  refinement — for  the  sup- 
pression, in  short,  of  morals,  we  could  understand 
tli is  indifference  to  the  fine  arts.  But  the  history 
of  great  nations  shows  that  the  decline  of  art  has 
always  been  attended  by  an  enormous  increase  of 
the  grosser  vices.  And  what  is  it  that  regulates 
and  refines  society  among  our  upper  classes  but  that 
taste  which  is  the  product*  of  the  liberal  arts  ?  The 
great  bulk  of  the  rich,  in  all  the  most  civilized  coun- 
tries, abstain  from  vices  less  because  they  are  wicked, 
than  because  they  are  offensive  to  good  taste.  Our 
Vice  Society  proposes  to  undermine  that  powerful 
engine  against  vice. — Spectator,  26  Sept. 


A    TOET'S    BAZAAR.* 

Everything  in  this  book  pleases  us  better  than 
the  quaint  and  inappropriate  title.  The  author,  we 
suppose,  intended  to  signify  that  he  has  erected  a 
light,  picturesque  edifice,  through  which  you  may 
saunter  pleasantly  and  amuse  yourself  with  inspect- 
ing the  odds  and  ends  and  parti-colored  wares  he 
has  there  hung  up  to  view — gatherings  made  in  a 
tour  from  Denmark  overland  to  Italy,  Greece,  Con- 
stantinople, and  homo  again  by  way  of  the  Danube. 
But  the  image  is  not  a  happy  one  :  it  suggests  an 
assortment  of  showy  gimcracks,  ostentatiously  dis- 
played ;  whereas  the  most  remarkable  characteris- 
tic of  the  book  is  its  freedom  from  anything  that 
reminds  us  of  manufacturing  processes,  or  the  arti- 
fices of  the  craftsman  and  salesman.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  composed,  but  extemporized ; 
and  probably  could  the  author's  thoughts  have  at 
once  projected  themselves  into  print  as  they  arose 
at  sundry  points  of  his  journey,  the  result  would 
have  been  much  such  a  work  as  that  now  before  us. 
This  is  what  constitutes  its  originality  and  its 
charm,  for  every  line  bears  the  distinct  impress  of 
the  writer's  individual  nature.  Thus  we  enjoy  a 
double  pleasure  as  we  read  ;  scenes,  objects,  and 
social  traits,  already  known  to  us  by  personal  ex- 
perience or  reiterated  description,  are  beheld  under 
new  aspects,  and  illustrated  by  fresh  associations  , 
and  in  contemplating  these,  we  trace  out  by  their 
reflected  light  the  mental  lineaments  of  the  amiable 
and  gifted  narrator.  The  genius  of  Andersen  is 
above  all  things  cordial  and  kindly,  winning  on  our 
love  rather  than  commanding  our  admiration.  He 
has  many  superiors  in  intellectual  strength,  in 
depth,  and  range  of  thought ;  and  he  is  often 
amenable  to  the  stem  critic's  censure  ;  but  who 
can  refuse  to  sympathize  with  his  warm,  ingenuous 
nature,  his  delicate  but  healthful  sensibility,  his 
quiet,  happy  humor?  Who  that  remembers  his 
own  boyish  days  can  resist  the  sway  of  Andersen's 
creative  fancy,  as  it  ranges  with  childlike  confidence 
through  the  whole  realm  of  real  and  visionary  ex- 
istence? It  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  man, 
that  among  his  most  successful  efforts  are  his 
"  Tales  and  Stories,"  written  for  children.  Some 
of  them  are  exquisitely  beautiful :  one,  in  particu- 
lar, "The  Ugly  Little  Duck,"  is  not  surpassed  by 
anything  of  its  kind  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  a 
most  ingenious  and  delightful  apologue,  whispering 
hope  to  callow  and  unrecognized  genius  and  worth, 
and  typifying  its  author's  own  fortunes,  his  early 

*  From  the  Danish  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 


privations,  and  the  renown  Of  his  riper  years.  Ge- 
nius, penury,  and  childhood,  are  familiar  and  favor- 
ite themes  for  Andersen  :  in  the  present  volumes 
we  have  them  all  three  in 

THE   BRONZE   HOG  ;    A   STORY. 

"  In  the  city  of  Florence,  not  far  from  Piazza 
del  Granduca,  runs  a  little  cross-street — I  think  it  is 
called  Porta  Rossa  :  in  this  street,  before  a  sort  of 
bazaar  where  they  sell  vegetables,  stands  a  well- 
wrought  bronze  figure  of  a  hog.  The  clear,  fresh 
water  bubbles  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  auimal, 
which  has  become  dark-green  from  age  ;  the  snout 
alone  shines  as  if  it  were  polished  bright ;  and  it  is 
so,  by  the  many  hundred  children  and  lazzaroni 
who  take  hold  of  it  with  their  hands,  and  put  their 
mouths  to  the  animal's  to  drink.  It  is  a  complete 
picture,  to  see  that  well-formed  animal  embraced 
by  a  pretty,  half-naked  boy,  who  puts  his  sweet 
little  mouth  to  its  snout. 

"  Every  one  that  visits  Florence  will  easily  find 
the  place ;  you  need  only  ask  the  first  beggar 
you  see  about  the  Bronze  Hog,  and  he  wril  tell 
you. 

"  It  was  a  late  winter  evening  ;  the  mountains 
were  covered  with  snow ;  but  it  was  moonlight, 
and  moonlight  in  Italy  gives  a  light  which  is  just 
as  good  as  the  best  light  of  a  dark  winter  day  in 
the  north  ;  nay,  it  is  better,  for  the  sun  shines,  the 
air  elevates,  whilst  in  the  north  that  cold,  grey 
leaden  roof  .presses  us  down  to  the  earth,  the  cold, 
wet  earth,  which  will  hereafter  press  our  coffin. 

"  Yonder,  in  the  duke's  palace-garden,  where  a 
thousand  roses  bloom  in  the  winter-time,  a  little 
ragged  boy  had  sat  the  whole  day  long,  under  the 
pine-tree's  roof.  He  was  a  boy  that  might  be  the 
image  of  Italy — so  pretty,  so  laughing,  and  yet  so 
suffering!  He  was  hungry  and  thirsty;  no  one 
had  given  him  a  farthing ;  and  when  it  became 
dark,  and  the  garden  was  to  be  closed,  the  porter 
chased  him  away.  He  stood  long  on  the  bridge 
over  the  Arno,  dreaming  and  looking  at  the  stare 
as  they  glistened  in  the  water,  between  him  and 
the  noble  marble  bridge,  Delia  Trinita. 

"He  bent  his  steps  towards  the  Bronze  Hog,  knelt 
half  down,  threw  his  arms  around  its  neck,  placed 
his  little  mouth  to  its  shining  snout,  and  drank  a 
deep  draught  of  the  fresh  water.  Close  by  lay 
salad-leaves  and  a  few  chesnuts;  these  were  his 
supper.  There  was  not  a  human  being  in  the 
street ;  he  was  quite  alone.  He  sat  down  on  the 
swine's  back,  leaned  forward,  so  that  his  little  curled 
head  rested  on  that  of  the  animal,  and,  before  he 
himself  knew  it,  was  asleep. 

"  It  was  midnight ;  the  bronze  figure  moved ;  he 
heard  it  say  quite  distinctly,  *  Hold  fast,  little  boy, 
for  now  I  run  !'  and  away  it  run  with  him  ;  it  was 
a  laughable  ride. 

"  The  first  place  they  came  to  was  Piazza  del 
Granduca ;  and  the  bronze  horse  which  bore  the 
statute  of  the  Duke  neighed  aloud  ;  the  variegated 
arms  on  the  old  Council-hall  shone  like  transparent 
paintings  ;  and  Michael  Angelo's  David  swung  his 
sling.  It  was  a  strange  life  that  moved.  The 
bronze  groups,  with  Perseus,  and  the  Rape  of  the 
Sabines,  were  but  too  living  :  a  death-shriek  from 
them  passed  over  that  magnificent  but  solitary 
place. 

"  The  Bronze  Hog  stopped  by  the  Palaoo  deeh 
Uffizi,  in  the  arcade,  where  the  nobility  assemble 
during  the  pleasures  of  the  Carnival. 

"  •  Hold  fast,'  said  the  animal,  <  hold  fast!  fa 
we  are  now  going  up  the  stairs.'    The  little  boy 
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taid  not  a  word :   he  half  trembled,  he  was  half 


happy. 
"Tl 


'hey  entered  a  long  gallery ;  he  knew  it  well, 
for  he  had  been  there  before.  The  walls  were  cov- 
ered with  paintings ;  here  stood  statues  and  busts ; 
everything  was  in  the  brightest  light,  just  as  if  it 
were  day  ;  but  it  was  most  splendid  when  the  door 
to  one  of  the  side-rooms  opened.  The  little  fellow 
remembered  the  splendor  here ;  yet  this  night 
everything  was  in  its  most  beauteous  lustre." 

The  glorious  statues  and  painted  figures  in  the 
gallery  are  filled  with  the  breath  of  life — the  Venus 
de  Medici,  the  Gladiators,  the  Grinder,  Titian's 
Venus,  &c. 

44  From  saloon  to  saloon  what  splendor,  what 
beauty  !  and  the  little  boy  saw  it  all.  The  Bronze 
Hog  went  step  by  step  through  all  this  magnificence 
and  glory.  But  one  sight  superseded  the  rest — 
one  image  alone  fixed  itself  in  his  thoughts  ;  it  was 
caused  by  the  glad,  happy  children  who  were  there- 
on the  walls ;  the  little  boy  had  once  nodded  to 
them  by  daylight. 

"  Many,  certainly,  have  wandered  carelessly 
past  this  picture  ;  and  yet  it  encloses  a  treasure  of 
poesy ;  it  is  Christ  who  descends  into  the  nether 
world ;  but  it  is  not  the  tortured  we  see  around 
him — no,  they  tell  of  hope  and  immortality.  An- 
gjolo  $ronzini,  the  Florentine,  painted  this  picture. 
The  expression  of  the  children's  certainty  that  they 
are  going  to  heaven  is  excellent :  two  little  ones  em- 
brace each  other ;  one  child  stretches  its  hand  out  to 
another  below,  and  points  to  himself  asif  he  said, '  I 
am  going  to  heaven.'  All  the  elders  stand  uncertain, 
hoping,  or  bending  in  humble  prayer  to  the  Lord 
Jesus. 

*'  The  ooy  looked  longer  at  this  picture  than  at 
any  other ;  the  Bronze  Hog  stood  still  before  it ;  a 
gentle  sigh  was  heard ;  did  it  come  from  the  paint- 
ing, or  from  the  animal's  breast  ?  The  boy  ex- 
tended his  hands  towards  the  smiling  children ; 
then  the  animal  started  off  with  him,  away,  through 
the  open  front  hall. 

" '  Thanks  and  blessings  on  thee,  thou  sweet 
animal!'  said  the  little  boy,  and  patted  the  Bronze 
Hog ;  who,  with  an  amiable  grunt,  sprang  down 
the  stairs  with  him." 

They  stand  before  the  church  of  Santa  Croce. 

"A  strange  ray  of  light  streamed  forth  from  a 
monument  in  the  left  aisle  ;  a  thousand  moving 
stars  formed,  as  it  were,  a  glory  around  it.  A 
device  displayed  itself  on  the  tomb ;  a  red  ladder 
on  a  blue  ground — it  appeared  to  glow  like  fire.  It 
was  the  grave  of  Galileo  ;  it  ib  a  simple  monument ; 
but  the  red  ladder  on  the  blue  ground  is  a  signifi- 
cant device  ;  it  is  as  if  it  belonged  to  art  alone,  for 
here  the  way  goes  always  upwards,  on  a  glowing 
ladder ;  but  to  heaven.  All  the  prophets  of  genius 
go  to  heaven,  like  the  prophet  Ettas." 

In  the  morning,  the  boy  wakes,  and  finds  him- 
self still  seated  on  the  Bronze  Hog,  which  stood  in 
its  usual  place.  He  returns  to  his  wretched  home, 
whence  his  abandoned  mother  had  sent  him  out  to 
beg.  Having  no  money  to  give  her,  he  is  cruelly 
beaten  ;  a  neighbor  interposes  to  protect  him ;  the 
two  women  fight ;  the  boy  escapes  in  the  confusion, 
and  wanders  to  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  where 
he  cries  himself  to  sleep  by  Michael  Angelo's 
grave.  A  n  elderly  citizen  takes  pity  on  the  forlorn 
little  fellow,  and  receives  him  into  his  family; 
which  consists  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  a  little 
white  Bologn^se  dog,  clipped  so  close  that  one 
could  see  its  rosy  red  skin.     His  mother  readily 


consents  to  part  with  him ;  and  he  at  once  becomes 
a  favorite  with  the  old  woman  and  the  pet  dog. 

"  *  He  is  a  sweet  child,'  said  she.  *  What  a 
fine  glover  we  can  make  of  him — just  as  you  were ; 
and  he  has  such  fine  pliant  fingers.  Madonna  has 
destined  him  to  be  a  glover.' 

"And  so  the  boy  remained  there  in  the  house ; 
and  the  woman  herself  taught  him  to  sew.  He 
lived  well,  he  slept  well,  he  became  lively,  and  he 
began  to  teaze  Bellissima — so  the  little  dog  was 
called;  the  woman  threatened  him  with  her  finger, 
and  chid  him,  and  was  angry ;  and  it  went  to  the 
boy's  heart,  as  he  sat  thoughtfully  in  his  little 
chamber.  It  looked  out  to  the  street ;  and  they 
dried  skins  there ;  thick  iron  bars  were  before  the 
windows.  He  could  not  sleep,  the  Bronze  Hog 
was  in  his  thoughts  ;  and  he  suddenly  heard  some- 
thing outside — *  Plask,  plask  !'  Yes,  it  was  cer- 
tainly the  Hog.  He  sprang  to  the  window ;  but 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen,  it  was  past." 

In  the  morning,  he  is  ordered  to  carry  the  color- 
box  of  a  young  painter,  the  glover's  neighbor ;  and 
"he  enters  the  well-known  gallery.  A  passionate 
longing  to  become  a  painter  takes  hold  on  him  ;  the 
glove-making  goes  on  but  badly,  and  he  steals 
away  one  starlight  night  to  confabulate  with  his 
friend  the  Bronze  Hog.  His  reverie  is  interrupted 
by  Bellissima,  who,  shocking  to  relate,  had  fol- 
lowed him  without  being  dressed,  as  the  old  mother 
called  it !  The  dog  was  never  allowed  to  go  out 
in  the  winter-time  without  being  clad  in  a  little 
jacket  of  sheep-shin,  tied  with  red  ribands  and  hung 
with  bells.  And  now  Bellissima  was  naked  in  the 
night-air  ;  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  Ter- 
rified at  the  thought,  the  boy  kissed  the  Bronze 
Hog,  snatched  up  the  shivering  dog,  and  ran  off 
with  it  in  his  bosom.  But  before  he  could  reach 
home,  he  was  stopped  by  gendarmes  ;  who,  think- 
ing he  had  stolen  the  animal,  carried  it  away  to  the 
guard-house. 

"  Here  was  sorrow  and  trouble  !  He  knew  not 
whether  he  should  spring  into  the  Arno,  or  go 
home  and  confess  all.  They  would  certainly  kill 
him,  he  thought.  *  But  I  would  willingly  be  kill- 
ed !  I  will  die,  and  then  I  shall  go  to  Jesus  and 
Madonna  ;'  and  he  went  home  with  the  thought  of 
being  killed. 

•"  The  door  was  locked  ;  he  could  not  reach  the 
knocker ;  there  was  no  one  in  the  street,  but  there 
was  a  loose  stone ;  he  took  it  up  and  hammered 
away  at  the  door.  *  Who  is  that?'  cried  a  voice 
from  within. 

14  *  It  is  me  !'  said  he.  *  Bellissima  is  lost ! — let 
me  in,  and  kill  me!' 

"  They  were  so  frightened ,  particularly  Signora, 
for  poor  Bellissima.  She  looked  directly  to  the 
wall  where  the  dog's  vestment  always  hung,  and 
the  little  sheep-skin  was  there. 

"  *  Bellissima  in  the  guard-house!'  she  cried, 
quite  aloud  ;  *  you  wicked  child !  How  did  you 
get  him  out  ?  He  will  be  frozen  to  death  !  That 
delicate  animal  among  the  coarse  soldiers ! ' 

"  The  old  man  was  obliged  to  be  off  directly. 
The  wife  wailed,  and  the  boy  cried.  All  the  peo- 
ple in  the  house  mustered  together,  the  painter  too ; 
he  took  the  boy  between  his  knees,  questioned  him, 
and  by  bits  and  scraps  he  got  the  whole  story  about 
the  Bronze  Hog  and  the  gallery — it  was  not  easy 
to  understand.  The  painter,  however,  consoled 
the  little  fellow,  and  spoke  kindly  to  the  old  woman  ; 
but  she  was  not  satisfied  before  *  father'  came  with 
Bellissima,  who  had  been   amongst  the  soldiers. 
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There  was  such  joy  ;  and  the  painter  patted  the 
poor  boy,  and  gave  him  a  handful  of  pictures.    . 

u  Oh,  they  were  splendid  pieces,  comic  heads! 
but,  above  all,  there  was  the  Bronze  Hog  itself  to 
tlio  life.  Oh,  nothing  could  be  more  glorious ! 
With  a  few  strokes,  it  stood  there  on  paper,  and 
even  the  house  behind  it  was  shown. 

4*  *  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  draw  and  paint ! 
then  I  could  obtain  the  whole  world  for  myself. ' 

"  The  first  leisure  moment  that  the  little  fellow 
h  ».d  next  day,  he  seized  the  pencil,  and  on  the 
white  side  of  one  of  the  pictures  he  attempted  to 
copy  the  drawing  of  the  Bronze  Hog  ;  and  he  sue- 
oHi-led.  A  little  crooked,  a  little  up  and  down,  one 
1  "z  thick  and  another  thin ;  but  yet  it  was  not  to 
bo  misuudcrbtood ;  he  himself  exulted  oyer  it. 
The  pencil  would  not  go  just  as  straight  as  it 
should  do,  he  could  perceive  ;  but  next  day  there 
blood  another  Bronze  Hog  by  the  side  of  the  first, 
and  it  was  a  hundred  times  better  ;  the  third  was 
so  pood  that  every  one  might  know  it. 

41  But  the  glove-making  went  badly  on,  the  town 
errands  went  on  slowly  ;  for  the  Bronze  Hog  had 
taught  him  that  all  pictures  could  be  drawn  on 
paper,  and  the  city  of  Florence  is  a  whole  pictunv 
book,  if  one  will  but  turn  the  leaves  over.  On  the 
Piazza  della  Trinita,  there  stands  a  slender  pillar, 
and  on  the  top  of  this  stands  the  Goddess  of  Jus- 
tice, with  her  eyes  bound  and  the  scales  in  her 
hand. 

"  She  soon  stood  on  the  paper,  and  it  was  the 
glover's  little  boy  who  had  placed  her  there.  The 
collection  of  pictures  increased  ;  but  everything  in 
it  was  as  yet  but  still-life  ;  when  one  day  Bellissi- 
ma  hopped  about  before  him.  '  Stand  still,'  said 
he  ;  '  you  shall  be  beautiful,  and  be  amongst  my 

Pictures !'  but  Bellissima  would  not  stand  still,  so 
e  must  be  bound ;  his  head  and  tail  were  fastened ; 
he  barked  and  jumped  :  the  string  must  be  tight- 
ened — when  in  came  Signora ! 

"  *  You  wicked  boy — the  poor  animal !'  was  all 
that  she  could  say  ;  and  she  pushed  the  boy  aside, 
kicked  him  with  her  foot,  ana  turned  him  out  of 
her  house ;  he,  the  most  ungrateful  rascal ;  the 
naughtiest  child  ;  and,  crying,  she  kissed  her  little 
half-strangled  Bellissima. 

"  Just  then  the  painter  came  up  the  stairs,  and 
here  is  the  point  on  which  the  story  turns. 

"  In  the  year  1834,  there  was  an  exhibition  in 
the  Academia  della  Arte  in  Florence  ;  two  paint- 
ings placed  by  the  side  of  each  other  drew  a  num- 
ber of  spectators  to  them.  The  smallest  painting 
represented  a  merry  little  boy,  who  sat  drawing  ; 
he  had  for  his  model  a  little,  white,  nicely-clipped 
pug-dog,  but  the  animal  would  not  stand  still,  and 
was  therefore  bound  fast  with  packthread,  and  that 
both  by  the  head  and  tail ;  there  was  life  and  truth 
in  it  that  must  appeal  to  every  one.  The  painter 
was,  as  they  said,  a  young  Florentine  who  had 
been  found  in  the  streets  when  a  little  boy.  He 
had  been  brought  up  by  an  old  glover,  and  had 
taught  himself  drawing.  A  painter,  now  famous, 
had  discovered  this  talent;  the  boy  having  been 
chased  away  because  he  had  bound  his  mistress' 
favorite,  the  little  pug-dog,  and  made  it  his 
model. 

"  The  glover 's  boy  had  become  a  great  painter. 
This  picture  proved  it;  but  it  was  particularly 
shown  in  the  larger  one  by  its  side.  Here  was  but 
a  single  figure,  a  ragged  but  beautiful  boy,  who  sat 


and  slept  in  the  street ;  he  leaned  up  against  the 
Bronze  Hog  in  the  street  Porta  Rossa.  All  the 
spectators  knew  the  place.  The  child's  arm  rested 
on  the  swine's  head ;  the  little  boy  slept  soundly, 
and  the  lamp  by  the  image  of  the  Madonna,  cast  a 
strong  effective  light  on  the  child's  sweet  face.  It 
was  a  magnificent  picture  ;  a  large  gilt  frame  en- 
circled it,  and  on  the  corner  of  the  frame  hung  a 
laurel  wreath ;  but  between  the  green  leaves,  a 
black  riband  entwined  itself,  from  which  a  long 
crape  veil  hung  down. 
"  The  young  artist  was  just  then  dead !" 
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Printed  from  engraved  plates,  on  paper  the  usual 
music  size.  (No.  1.  Sing,  Maiden,  sing. 
Words  by  Barry  Cornwall ;  Music  by  Balfe. 
No.  II.  The  False  Friend.  Words  by  Thomas 
Hood ;  Music  by  Vincent  Wallace.)  Office,  St. 
Bride's  avenue,  Fleet  street. 

This  seems  to  us  one  of  the  most  novel  and 
pleasing  extensions  of  the  now  prevailing  system 
of  cheapness.  Excellent  original  music  is  here 
proposed  to  be  presented  to  us,  with  no  abatement 
even  in  the  elegance  of  its  setting  forth,  at  one 
fifth  of  its  usual  cost.  Both  songs  in  the  numbers 
before  us  are  pretty  and  likely  to  be  popular ;  and 
the  names  actually  announced  as  contributors  to  the 
work  carry  with  them  the  best  promise.  The  an- 
ticipation of  the  conductors  of  such  an  undertaking 
seems,  therefore,  reasonable  enough ;  and  is  ex- 
pressed with  a  modesty  and  brevity  which  we  take 
to  be  of  good  omen.  "  The  high  price,"  it  is  re- 
marked, "  at  which  original  music  is  usually  sold, 
places  it  out  of  the  reach  of  many  who  would 
otherwise  gladly  purchase  it ;  and  it  is  therefore 
thought  that  an  attempt  to  bring  the  works  of  the 
most  eminent  composers  within  a  more  reasonable 
cost,  will  be  favorably  received  by  the  public." 
We  do  not  doubt  it. 

We  shall  see  the  success  of  an  undertaking  like 
this  with  peculiar  satisfaction.  It  is  the  wider  dif- 
fusion of  an  elegant  and  humanizing  luxury, 
hitherto  for  mere  trade  purposes  most  absurdly 
limited.  If  the  public  second  such  an  effort,  they 
will  gain  by  it  much  more  than  its  immediate  ad- 
vantages. It  must  tend  to  throw  open  the  whole 
system  of  musical  publication. 

Mr.  Doyle's  design  for  the  wrapper  of  the  Music 
Book  suggests,  with  its  whimsical  and  fertile 
fancy,  the  universal  acceptableness  of  music  from 
the  days  of  Apollo  and  Orion.  To  look  at  it  is  to 
imagine  countless  purchasers.  We  have  the  hunts- 
man's horn,  and  the  harp  of  the  bard  of  chivalry; 
we  have  the  English  family  party,  with  flute, 
double-bass,  and  piano,  and  the  party  of  German 
students  roaring  over  their  beer ;  we  have  the  be* 
periwigged  maestro  at  his  organ,  and  the  Italian 
boy  with  his  monkey  at  his  ;  we  have  the  plumed 
and  cloaked  gallant  serenading  under  his  mistress 
window,  and  the  shepherd  piping  to  his  sweetheart 
in  the  meadow  ;  we  have  the  drums  and  trumpets 
of  battle,  and  the  German  brass  band  in  the  streets; 
— in  short  we  have  all  the  wonders  of  music,  to 
accompany  the  attendant  wonder  (by  no  means  the 
least  now-a-dayB)  of  a  cheap  music  book.— £*»»• 
iner. 
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From  the  Alhencum. 

SIXTEENTH  MEETING  OF  THE   BRITISH  ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

[Continued  from  page  316  or  the  Living  Age.] 
WEDNESDAY,   SEPT.    16. 

A  joint  deputation  of  the  Geological  and  Me- 
chanical sections,  headed  by  the  president,  pro- 
ceeded, at  1  o'clock,  to  the  boring  on  Southamp- 
ton common.  After  hearing  the  report  of  the 
engineer,  and  examining  the  evidence  of  the  strata, 
the  president  observed  that  there  was  every  proba- 
bility, on  their  reaching  the  upper  greensand  below 
the  chalk  strata,  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  water 
would  be  obtained.  Whether  or  not  it  would  rise 
to  the  required  level  would  depend,  however,  upon 
the  level  at  which  the  upper  greensand  entered. 
He  advised,  however,  the  continuance  of  the  work. 
It  appears  the  well  already  gives  15,000  cubic  feet 
of  water  ;  the  supply  required  for  the  town  being 
from  30,000  to  35,000. 

Mr.  Taylor  read  the  following  account  of  the 
tickets  issued  at  the  Southampton  meeting : — 

No.  of  Tickets.    Payment. 

Old  Life  Subscribers, ....  241  .  .  — 

New  ditto, 11  .  .  .£110 

Old  Annual  Subscribers,  .  .    67  .  .  — 

New  ditto, 39  .  .  78 

Associates, 368  .  .  268 

Foreigners, 19  .  .  — 

Ladies, 198  .  .  198 

Prince  Albert's  contribution,  ....  100 

Sale  of  books, 8  45.  Qd. 

Total, £762  45.8**. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Ly ell's  dis- 
course, delivered,  as  we  stated,  on  Monday  the  14th  : 
— "  On  the  Delta  and  Alluvial  Deposits  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  other  points  in  the  Geology  of  North 
America,  observed  in  the  years  1845-6." — The 
delta  of  the  Mississippi  may  be  defined  as  that  part 
of  the  great  alluvial  plain  which  lies  below,  or  to 
'  the  south  of  the  branching  off  of  the  highest  arm  of 
the  river,  called  the  Atchafalaya.  This  delta  is 
about  13,600  square  miles  in  area,  and  elevated 
from  a  few  inches  to  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  greater  part  of  it  protrudes  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  beyond  the  general  coast  line. 
The  level  plain  to  the  north,  as  far  as  Cape  Girar- 
deau in  Missouri  above  the  junction  of  the  Ohio,  is 
of  the  same  character,  including,  according  to  Mr. 
Forshey,  an  area  of  about  16,000  square  miles,  and 
is,  therefore,  larger  than  the  delta.  It  is  very  va- 
riable in  width  from  east  to  west,  being  near  its 
northern  extremity,  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio, 
50  miles  wide ;  at  Memphis  30  ;  at  the  mouth  of 
the  White  River  80,  and  contracting  again  farther 
south,  at  Grand  Gulf,  to  33  miles.  The  delta  and 
alluvial  plain  rise  by  so  gradual  a  slope  from  the 
sea  as  to  attain,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio,  (a  dis- 
tance of  800  miles  by  the  river,)  an  elevation  of 
only  two  hundred  feet  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Mr.  Lyell  first  described  the  low  mud  banks  cov- 
ered with  reeds  at  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  pilot-station  called  the  Balize ;  then  passed 
to  the  quantity  of  drift-wood  choking  up  the  ba- 
yous, or  channels,  intersecting  the  banks ;  and,  last- 
ly, enlarged  on  the  long  narrow  promontory  formed 
by  the  great  river  and  its  banks  between  New  Or- 
leans and  the  Balize.     The  advance  of  this  singu- 
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lar  tongue  of  land  has  been  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  very  rapid,  but  Mr.  Lyell  and  Dr.  Car- 
penter, who  accompanied  him,  arrived  at  an  oppo- 
site conclusion.  After  comparing  the  present  state 
of  this  region  with  the  map  published  by  Charlevoix, 
120  years  ago,  they  doubt  whether  the  land  has,  on 
the  whole,  gained  more  than  a  mile  in  the  course 
of  a  century.  A  large  excavation,  eighteen  feet 
deep,  made  for  the  gas  works  at  New  Orleans,  and 
still  in  progress,  March,  1846,  shows  that  much  of 
the  soil  there  consists  of  fine  clay  or  mud,  contain- 
ing innumerable  stools  of  trees,  buried  at  various 
levels  in  an  erect  position,  with  their  roots  attached, 
implying  the  former  existence  there  of  fresh-water 
swamps  covered  with  trees,  over  which  the  sedi- 
ment of  the  Mississippi  was  spread  during  inunda- 
tions, so  as  slowly  to  raise  the  level  of  the  ground. 
As  the  site  of  the  excavation  is  now  about  nine  feet 
above  the  sea,  the  lowest  of  these  upright  trees  im- 
ply that  the  region  where  they  grew  has  sunk  down 
about  nine  feet  below  the  Bea  level.  The  exposure , 
also,  in  the  vertical  banks  of  the  Mississippi  at 
low  water  for  hundreds  of  miles  above  the  head  of 
the  delta,  of  the  stumps  of  trees  buried  with  their 
roots  in  their  natural  position,  three  tiers  being  oc- 
casionally seen  one  above  the  other,  shows  that  the 
river  in  its  wanderings  has  opened  a  channel 
through  ancient  morasses,  where  trees  once  grew, 
and  where  alluvial  matter  gradually  accumulated. 
The  old  deserted  beds,  also,  of  the  river,  with 
banks  raised  fifteen  feet  above  the  adjoining  low 
grounds,  bear  testimony  to  the  frequent  shifting  of 
the  place  of  the  main  stream ;  and  the  like  infer- 
ence may  be  drawn  from  the  occurrence,  here  and 
there,  of  crescent-shaped  lakes,  each  many  miles 
in  length  and  half  a  mile  or  more  in  breadth,  which 
have  once  constituted  great  curves  or  bends  of  the 
river,  but  are  now  often  far  distant  from  it.  The  Mis- 
sissippi, by  the  constant  undermining  of  its  banks, 
checks  the  rise  of  large  commercial  towns  on  its 
borders,  and  causes  a  singular  contrast  between 
the  wealth  and  splendor  of  eight  hundred  or  more 
fine  steamers,  some  of  which  may  truly  be  called, 
floating  palaces,  and  the  flat  monotonous  wilderness 
of  uncleared  land  which  extends  for  hundreds  of 
miles  on  both  sides  of  the  great  navigable  stream. 
Mr.  Lyell  visited,  in  March,  1846,'  the  region  sha- 
ken for  three  months,  in  1811-12,  by  the  earth- 
quake of  New  Madrid.  One  portion  of  it,  situated 
in  the  states  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  is  now  called 
"  the  sunk  country."  It  extends  about  seventy 
miles  north  and  south,  and  thirty  east  and  west, 
and  is  for  the  most  part  submerged.  Many  dead 
trees  are  still  standing  erect  in  the  swamps  ;  a  far 
greater  number  lie  prostrate.  Even  on  the  dry 
ground  in  the  vicinity,  all  the  forest  trees  which 
are  of  a  prior  date  to  1811  are  leafless:  they  are 
supposed  to  have  been  killed  by  the  loosening  of 
their  roots  by  the  repeated  shocks  of  181 1—10. 
Numerous  rents  are  also  observable  in  the  ground 
where  it  opened  in  1811 ;  and  many  **  sink-holes/' 
or  cavities,  from  10  to  30  yards  wide  and  20  feet  or 
more  in  depth,  now  interrupt  the  general  level  of 
the  plain,  which  were  formed  by  the  spouting  out 
of  large  quantities  of  sand  and  mud  during  tho 
earthquake.  In  attempting  to  compute  the  mini- 
mum of  time  required  for  the  accumulation  of  the 
alluvial  matter  in  the  delta  and  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, Mr.  Lyell  referred  to  a  series  of  experiments, 
made  by  Dr.  Riddel  1,  at  New  Orleans,  showing  that 
the  mean  annual  proportion  of  sediment  in  the  river 
was,  to  the  water  -fsV?  in  weight,  or  about  au^a . 
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in  volume.  From  the  observations  of  the  same 
gentleman,  and  those  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  of  Mr. 
Forshey,  (an  eminent  engineer  nf  Louisiana,)  the 
average  width,  depth,  and  velocity  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  thence  the  mean  annual  discharge  of 
water,  are  deduced.  In  assuming  528  feet  (or  the 
tenth  of  a  mile)  as  the  probable  thickness  of  the 
deposit  of  mud  and  sand  in  the  delta,  Mr.  Lyell 
founds  his  conjecture  on  the  depth  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  between  the  southern  point  of  Florida  and 
the  Balize,  which  equals  on  an  average  100  fath- 
oms. The  area  of  the  delta  being  about  13,600 
square  statute  miles,  and  the  quantity  of  solid  mat- 
ter annually  brought  down  by  the  river  3,709,758,- 
400  cubic  feet,  it  must  have  taken  67,000  years  for 
the  foruiation  of  the  whole ;  and  if  the  alluvial 
matter  of  the  plain  above  be  264  feet  deep,  or  half 
that  of  the  delta,  it  has  required  33,500  more  years 
for  its  accumulation — even  if  its  area  be  estimated 
as  only  equal  to  that  of  the  delta,  whereas  it  is,  in 
fact,  larger.  If  some  deduction  be  made  from  the 
time  here  stated,  in  consequence  of  the  effect  of 
drift-wood,  which  must  have  aided  in  filling  up 
more  rapidly  the  space  above  alluded  to,  a  far  more 
important  allowance  must  be  made,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  the  loss  of  matter,  owing  to  the  finer  par- 
ticles of  mud  not  settling  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
but  being  swept  out  far  to  sea,  and  even  conveyed 
into  the  Atlantic  by  the  Gulf  stream.  Yet  the 
whole  period  during  which  the  Mississippi  has 
transported  its  earthy  burthen  to  the  ocean,  though 
perhaps  far  exceeding  100,000  years,  must  be  in- 
significant, in  a  geological  point  of  view,  since  the 
bluffs  or  cliffs  bounding  the  great  valley,  (and 
therefore  older  in  date,)  and  which  are  from  50  to 
250  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  consist  in  great 
part  of  loam,  containing  land,  fluviatile,  and  lacus- 
trine shells  of  species  still  inhabiting  the  same 
country.  These  fossil  shells,  occurring  in  a  de- 
posit resembling  the  loess  of  the  Rhine,  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  bones  of  the  mastodon,  elephant, 
tapir,  mylodon,  and  other  megatheroid  animals ; 
also  a  species  of  horse,  ox,  and  other  mammalia, 
most  of  them  of  extinct  species.  The  loam  rests 
at  Vicksburg  and  other  places  on  eocene,  or  lower 
tertiary  strata,  which,  in  their  turn,  repose  on  cre- 
taceous rocks.  A  section  from  Vicksburg  to  Da- 
rien,  through  the  states  of  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
and  Georgia,  exhibit  this  superposition,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  cretaceous  strata  on  carboniferous  rocks 
at  Tuscaloosa.  Mr.  Lyell  ascertained  that  the 
huge  fossil  cretacean,  named  Zeuglodon,  by  Owen, 
is  confined  to  the  eocene  deposits.  In  the  creta- 
ceous strata,  the  remains  of  the  mosasaurus,  and 
other  reptiles,  occur  without  any  cetacea.  The 
coal-acids  of  Alabama  were  next  alluded  to  ;  from 
which  fossil  plants  have  been  procured,  by  Prof. 
Brumby  and  Mr.  Lyell  of  the  genera  sphenopteris, 
neuropteris,  calamites,  lepidodendron,  sigillaria, 
stigmaria,  and  others,  most  of  them  identical  in 
sp"'ies,  as  determined  by  Mr.  C.  Bunbury,  with 
fossils  of  Northumberland.  This  fact  is  the  more 
worthy  of  notice,  because  the  coal  of  Tuscaloosa — 
situated  in  lat.  33c  lO'  N. — is  farther  south  than 
any  region  in  which  this  ancient  fossil  Flora  had 
previously  been  studied,  whether  in  Europe  ot 
North  America;  and  it  affords,  therefore,  a  new 
p.-oof  of  the  wide  extension  of  a  uniform  Flora  in 
the  carboniferous  epoch.  Mr.  Lyell — adverting  to 
the  opinion  recently  adopted  by  several  able  bota- 
nists, that  the  climate  of  the  coal  period  was  re- 
markable for  its  moisture,  equability,  and  freedom 
from  cold,  rather  than  the  intensity  of  its  tropical 


heat — stated  that  this  conclusion,  as  well  as  th* 
oscillations  of  temperature  implied  by  the  glacial 
period,  are  confirmatory  of  the  theory  first  advanced 
by  him,  in  1830,  to  explain  the  ancient  geological 
changes  of  climate,  by  geographical  revolutions  in 
the  position  of  land  and  sea.  The  lapse  of  ages, 
implied  by  the  distinctness  of  the  fossils  of  the 
eocene,  cretaceous,  carboniferous,  and  other  strata, 
is  such,  that,  were  we  to  endeavor  to  give  an  idea 
of  it,  we  must  estimate  its  duration,  not  by  years, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  delta,  but  by  such  units  as 
would  be  constituted  by  the  interval  between  the 
beginning  of  the  delta  and  oar  own  times.  "  It  Is 
now  fifty  years,"  said  Mr.  Lyell,  "  since  Playfair, 
after  studying  the  rocks  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Edinburgh,  in  company  with  Dr.  Hutton  and  Sir 
James  Hall,  was  so  struck  with  the  evidence  they 
afforded  of  the  immensity  of  past  time,  that  he 
observed,  'How  much  farther  reason  may  go, 
than  imagination  can  venture  to  follow  !*  These 
views  were  common  to  the  most  illustrious  of  his 
contemporaries ;  and  since  that  time  have  been 
adopted  by  all  geologists,  whether  their  minds  have 
been  formed  by  the  literature  of  France,  or  of  Ger- 
many, or  of  Italy,  or  Scandinavia,  or  England ; — ail 
have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  respecting  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  globe,  and  that,  too,  in  oppo- 
sition to  their  earlier  prepossessions  and  to  the  pop- 
ular belief  of  their  age.  It  must  be  confessed  that, 
while  this  unanimity  is  satisfactory  as  a  remarkable 
test  of  truth,  it  is  somewhat  melancholy  to  reflect, 
that,  at  the  end  of  half  a  century,  when  so  many 
millions  have  passed  through  our  schools  and  col- 
leges since  Playfair  wrote  that  eloquent  passage, 
there  is  still  so  great  a  discordance  between  the 
opinions  of  scientific  men  and  the  great  mass  of  the 
community.  Had  there  been  annual  gatherings, 
such  as  this,  were  they  who  are  entitled  to  speak 
with  authority  address  themselves  to  a  numerous 
assembly,  drawn  from  the  higher  classes  of  society, 
who,  by  their  cultivation  and  influence,  must  direct 
the  education  and  form  the  opinions  of  the  many  of 
humbler  station,  it  is  impossible  that  so  undesirable 
and  unsound  a  state  of  things  should  have  now  pre- 
vailed as  that  where  there  is  one  creed  for  the  phi- 
losopher and  another  for  the  multitude.  Had  there 
been  meetings  like  this,  even  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, we  should  already  have  gained  for  geology  the 
same  victory  that  has  been  so  triumphantly  won  by 
the  astronomer.  The  earth's  antiquity,  together 
with  the  history  of  successive  races  of  organic  be- 
ings, would  have  been  ere  this  as  cheerfully  and 
universally  acknowledged  as  the  earth's  motion,  or 
the  number,  magnitude,  and  relative  distances  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  I  am  sure  it  would  be  superfluous 
if  I  were  to  declare,  in  an  assembly  like  this,  my 
deep  conviction,  which  you — all  of  you — share,  that 
the  further  we  extend  our  researches  into  the  won- 
ders of  creation  in  time  and  space,  the  more  do  *e 
exalt,  refine,  and  elevate  our  conceptions  of  the 
Divine  Artificer  of  the  Universe." — Mr.  Lyell  con- 
cluded this  discourse  by  announcing  his  corrobora- 
tion of  the  discovery,  recently  made  by  Dr.  King, 
at  Greensburg,  thirty  miles  from  Pittsburg,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, of  the  occurrence  of  fossil  foot-prints  of  a 
large  reptilian,  in  the  middle  of  the  ancient  coal- 
measures.  They  project,  in  relief,  from  the  lower 
surfaces  of  slabs  of  sandstone ;  and  are  also  found 
impressed  on  the  subjacent  layers  of  fine  unctuous 
clay.  This  is  the  first  well-established  example  of 
a  vertebrated  animal,  more  highly  organized  than 
fishes,  being  met  with  in  a  stratum  of  such  high 
antiquity. 
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Section  A — Mathematical  and  Physical  Science. 


8ATURDAY. 
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On  Atmospheric  Waves,"  by  W.  R.  Birt. 
On  the  Recent  Progress  of  Analysis,"  by  Mr. 
Ellis. 

•*  On  the  Attempts  to  explain  the  Projection  of  a 
Star  on  the  Moon,  during  anOccultation,"  by  Prof. 
Powell. 

"On  the  Elastic  Force  of  Vapor,"  by  Capt. 
Shortrede. — The  author  adopts  the  experiments  of 
the  French  Academy  at  high  temperatures,  and 
those  of  Magnus  at  low  temperatures,  as  being  the 
most  carefully  performed,  and  the  most  extensive 
of  all  yet  available.  In  the  Academy's  experi- 
ments, the  indications  of  the  smaller  thermometer 
in  the  steam  are  preferred  to  those  of  the  larger 
thermometer  in  the  water ;  because  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  increases  with  its  depth,  and 
always  exceeds  that  of  steam  formed  at  its  surface, 
besides  the  heat  which  may  be  necessary  to  over- 
come the  cohesion  of  water  in  passing  into  vapor. 
It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  temperature  of  the 
steam  in  the  manometer  was,  from  exposure  to 
the  air,  less  than  that  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler ; 
so  that  the  small  thermometer  may  be  expected 
to  give  the  temperature  too  high,  rather  than  too 
low. 

"  On  the  Principle  of  Continuity,  in  reference  to 
Certain  Results  of  Analysis,"  by  Prof.  Young. 

MONDAY. 

"On  the  Anemometer,"  by  Prof.  Phillips — in 
which  he  noticed  a  new  principle  as  likely  to  be 
applicable  for  the  production  of  instruments  free 
from  defects  to  be  found  in  those  now  in  use.  In 
the  anemometer  thus  suggested,  it  was  proposed 
to  measure  the  velocity  of  air  by  the  rapidity  of 
evaporation  and  the  cold  produced  thereby.  When 
the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  covered  with  cot- 
ton wool,  is  immersed  in  water  and  exposed  to  the 
air,  the  evaporation  is  known  to  produce  a  given 
amount  of  diminution  of  temperature ;  and  when 
the  thermometer  is  moved  through  the  air,  the 
rapidity  of  evaporation  is  increased.  In  the  trials 
made  by  Prof.  Phillips,  he  first  ascertained  the 
amount  of  diminution  by  simple  exposure — and 
then  raised  the  temperature  by  the  heat  of  the  hand 
to  that  of  the  air,  and  marked,  by  a  second-watch, 
the  rapidity  of  cooling  when  the  hand  Was  with- 
drawn. By  repeating  this  process  in  tranquil  air, 
and  when  the  thermometer  was  in  motion,  he  was 
enabled  to  ascertain  the  increased  rates  of  cooling 
by  various  degrees  of  speed,  and  on  the  other  hand 
to  tell  the  amount  of  speed  by  the  rapidity  of  cool- 
ing. He  tested  this  instrument  on  the  South-west- 
ern Railway,  and  when  the  carriages  were  at  the 
velocity  of  thirty-six  miles  an  hour,  his  new  ane- 
mometer indicated  correctly  the  amount  of  velocity 
when  it  was  held  at  the  distance  of  two  feet  from 
the  carriage.  He  did  not  profess  to  have  con- 
structed a  perfect  instrument,  but  his  object  was  to 
call  attention  to  the  principle  on  which  he  thought 
an  accurate  instrument  for  measuring  the  velocity 
of  the  wind  might  he  constructed. 

Dr.  Whewell  said  that  the  oiher  avocations 
which  engrossed  his  attention  hid  for  some  time 
prevented  his  endeavoring  to  correct  the  few  slight 
defects  which  the  practical  working  of  the  anemom- 
eter, to  which  Prof.  Phillips  had  alluded,  delected  ; 
in  particular,  the  accurate  determination  of  the 
constant  which  connected  its  indications  with  the 
actual  velocity  of  the  wind  at  every  instant.  He 
now  the  less  regretted  this,  as  his  friend,  Dr.  Rob- 


inson had  constructed,  and  worked  for  some  montns, 
an  anemometer,  the  connection  of  the  motion  ot 
which  with  the  velocity  of  the  wind  was  less  sub- 
ject to  vary,  and  was  of  easy  determination.  A 
model  of  this  he  had  exhibited  to  the  mechanical 
section.  It  consisted  of  two  or  three  arms,  attached 
to  a  spindle,  carrying  at  their  extremities  hollow 
hemispheres  of  tin  or  copper,  with  the  hallows  of 
the  hemispheres  all  turned  in  the  same  direction 
The  force  of  the  wind  exerted  on  the  concave  sur- 
faces being  four  times  as  great  as  that  on  the  con- 
vex, the  spindle  was  made  to  turn  in  the  same 
direction,  whatever  way  the  wind  blew.  Attached 
to  the  spindle  were  the  count  wheels  of  a  gasome- 
ter; and  the  velocity  thus  determined  was  exactly 
the  one  third  of  that  of  the  wind.  With  respect  w> 
the  elevation  of  the  clouds,  he  had  long  practised  a 
very  simple  mode  of  determining  it. 

"  Method  of  Measuring  the  Height  of  Cloud*," 
by  Dr.  Whewell. — I  do  not  know  whether  it  has 
been  observed  how  easily  the  height  of  clouds  may 
be  measured  when  the  reflection  of  them  can  be 
seen  in  a  lake  from  a  station  above  it.  In  that  case 
the  angle  of  elevation  above  the  horizontal  plane  for 
any  selected  point  of  a  cloud  is  not  equal  to  the 
angle  of  depression  of  the  image ;  for  the  latter 
angle  is  the  angle  of  elevation  of  the  cloud  at  the 
'point  of  the  lake  where  reflection  takes  place,  and 
is,  therefore,  greater  than  the  former.  The  differ- 
ence of  these  two  angles  gives  us  the  means  of 
proving  the  height  of  the  cloud. 

Professor  Stevelley  stated  that  Dr.  Robinson's 
anemometer  had  been  at  work  since  last  Novem- 
ber ;  and  that  so  trivial  was  the  friction,  when  com- 
pared with  the  power  of  the  engine,  that  its  motion 
was  quite  perceptible  in  breezes  which  were  too 
gentle  to  disturb  the  leaves  on  neighboring  poplar 
trees.  This  removed  the  only  defect  which  Dr. 
Whewell  complained  of,  as  creating  a  difficulty  in 
determining  the  relation  of  the  velocity  in  his  ane- 
mometer to  that  of  the  wind.  Dr.  Stevelley  re- 
gretted that  the  absence  of  Dr.  Robinson  in  another 
section  prevented  him  from  detailing  on  this  occa- 
sion the  very  satisfactory  experiments  by  which  ho 
had  determined  the  relation  between  the  velocity  of 
the  wind  and  that  of  the  instrument.  This  had 
been  accomplished  by  comparative  observations  with 
Lind  *s  anemometer,  and  other  modes  of  determin- 
ing the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and  then  comparing 
them  with  his  own.  The  experimental  determina- 
tion had  been  in  almost  absolute  accordance  with 
the  determination  of  theory. 

"  Fall  of  Rain  on  the  Coast  of  Travancore,  pml 
Table- Land  of  Uttray,"  from  observations  of  Major 
General  Cullen,  resident  in  Travancore,  by  Cg1oh>.-! 
Sykes. 

"  On  the  Construction  of  a  self-registered  T»s- 
rometer,  Thermometer,  and  Psychrometer,"  \.y 
Mr.  C.  Brooke. 

"  On  the  Fall  of  Rain  in  the  Lake  Districts  oi 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  &c,  in  the  vc:;r 
1845,"  by  J.  F.  Miller. 

"  An  Account  of  an  Atmospheric  Recorder,"  by 
G.  Dollond. — It  having  appeared  to  be  desirable, 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  that  i 
correct  self-regulating  apparatus  should  be  con- 
structed, by  which  the  various  changes  of  the 
atmosphere  should  be  recorded  upon  paper  in  such 
maimer  that  they  might  be  referred  to  at  a  future 
period,  and  having  invented  an  instalment  which 
records  the  following  eight  variations,  viz. — the 
barometer,  the  thermometer,  the  hygrometer,  the 
electrometer,  the  pluviometer,  the  evaporator,  th* 
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force  board,  the  anemometer,  and  the  time — I  now 
nuve  this  pleasure  of  olFering  to  the  present  meeting 
a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject,  in  order  that, 
bhould  the  instrument  merit  their  attention,  I  may 
enter  into  an  explanation  of  its  various  qualities.  I 
have  found  it  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended,  in  every  way,  satisfactorily.  1st.  The 
barometer  is  registered  at  every  change  which 
takes  place  in  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  at 
every  half-hour,  and  may  be  traced  from  one  point 
to  the  next  without  any  difficulty. — 2d.  The  ther- 
mometer registers  the  various  changes  from  cold  in 
the  night  or  morning,  to  the  greatest  heat  in  the 
afternoon,  continuously. — 3d.  The  hygrometer  has 
the  power  of  showing  the  changes  from  dryness  to 
extreme  saturation  of  moisture,  to  every  hundredth 
of  the  scale,  and  is  extremely  steady  in  action. — 
4th.  The  electrometer  is  acted  upon  by  a  con- 
ductor, and  registers  each  flash  of  lightning  which 
comes  within  the  range  of  the  conductor. — 5th. 
The  pluviometer  registers  each  drop  of  rain  which 
falls  upon  the  surface  of  the  receiver,  and  shows 
the  continuation  of  the  falling  quantity  for  every 
inch  in  superficies  until  the  inch  is  discharged ; 
when  it  again  commences  for  another  inch,  which 
repeats  the  same  course. — 6th.  The  evaporator  is 
so  constructed  as  to  retain  a  quantity  of  water  with 
the  surface  exposed,  and  so  guarded  that  rain  can- 
not enter  into  the  vessel.  The  surface  gradually 
evaporates,  forming  a  diagonal  line  upon  the  paper 
until  an  inch  is  evaporated,  when  a  discharge  takes 
place,  and  another  commences. — 7th.  The  force  or 
power  of  the  wind  acts  upon  a  board,  1  foot  square, 
which  is  registered  in  pounds  and  ounces  avoirdu- 
pois, from  1  ounce  to  thirty  pounds. — 8th.  The 
direction  of  the  wind  is  shown  in  circles ;  which, 
immediately  upon  inspection,  shows  the  direction 
of  the  course  or  change  which  has  taken  place  : 
for  instance,  if  it  has  passed  through  the  south  or 
the  north,  from  east  to  west ;  and  the  point  from 
which  it  started  and  that  to  which  it  returned. — 
All  these  eight  varieties  have  their  scales  about 
half  an  inch  from  the  marking  points,  and  can  be 
very  easily  read  or  referred  to.  There  are  mark- 
ers on  each  edge  of  the  paper  for  time,  which  paper 
is  carried  forward  by  a  clock. 

Mr.  Dollond  gave  an  account  of  the  storm  as 
shown  by  this  instrument  at  Camber  well,  on  the 
1st  of  August,  1846,  during  his  absence.  The 
barometer  changed  from  30-03  to  29*82  in. ;  the 
thermometer  from  69°  to  98°  during  the  day,  or  24 
hours.  The  hygrometer  ranged  from  39°  to  80° 
of  moisture.  At  2  o'clock  the  electrometer  was 
nffocted  by  the  lightning,  and  registered  15  dis- 
charges or  flashes  in  one  hour.  At  3h.  23m.  the 
rain  commenced  falling  ;  and  in  2  minutes  the  plu- 
viometer discharged  an  inch — which  had  previously 
stood  at  11*90  in.  for  several  days.  At  4h.  3m. 
another  inch  was  registered,  and  at  5h.  25m.  a 
third  inch  was  marked  upon  the  registering  paper ; 
and  so  tremendous  was  the  fall  of  rain  and  hail, 
that  at  5h.  35m.  a  fourth  inch  was  marked  upon 
the  paper,  making,  on  the  whole,  3*12  inches  in 
2h.  17m.  The  force  of  the  wind  was  equal  to  lib. 
4oz.,  and  the  direction  changed  from  east  to  west, 
through  the  south,  at  3h.  20m. — The  secretary 
asked  the  probable  cost  of  one  of  these  instruments. 
— Mr.  Dollond  replied,  about  150/. 

"  On  the  Meteorology  of  Jersey,"  by  W.  W. 
Childers. 

TUESDAY. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  Mathematical  and  Physi- 


cal section  (A.)  and  of  the  Physiological  section 
(E.)  took  place  to  receive  the  two  following  com- 
munications : — 

Professor  Matteucci  submitted  a  risumi  of  his 
latest  researches  in  Electro-Physiology. — In  the 
first  place  he  described  the  experiments  which 
prove  that  the  development  of  electricity  in  living 
animals  is  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  all  organic 
tissues,  and  principally  to  muscular  fibres,  and  that 
it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  chemical  pro- 
cesses of  nutrition.  Professor  Matteucci  particu- 
larly wished  to  provo  that  the  development  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  muscles  can  never  produce  electric 
currents  which  circulate  either  in  the  muscular 
mass j  or  in  the  nerves.  It  is  only  by  a  particular 
arrangement  of  the  experiment  that  we  succeed  in 
obtaining  a  muscular  current.  Further,  all  experi- 
ments contradict  the  opinion  of  an  electrical  current 
existing  in  the  nerves.  M.  Matteucci  proved  that 
the  current  said  to  be  proper  to  the  frog  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  general  phenomenon  which  exists  in  all 
the  muscles  that  have  tendonous  extremities  un- 
equally distributed,  and  that  this  current  supposed 
to  be  peculiar  to  the  frog,  is  only  a  particular 
instance  of  muscular  current. 

In  the  second  place,  the  professor  laid  before  the 
section  his  last  researches  "  On  Electrical  Fishes." 
— He  showed  that  the  laws  of  the  electrical  shock 
of  these  animals,  are  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  development  of  electricity  which  is  produced  in 
each  cell  of  the  electrical  organ  under  the  influence 
of  the  nervous  power. 

In  the  third  place,  Professor  Matteucci  showed 
the  relation  which  exists  between  the  electrical  cur- 
rent and  nervous  power.  He  proved  that  muscular 
contraction  is  always  produced  by  a  phenomenon 
analogous  to  the  electrical  spark,  and  that  the  elec- 
trical current  does  but  modify  the  nervous  excita- 
bility. On  these  facts,  Professor  Matteucci  estab- 
lishes a  simple  theory  of  electro-physiological  phe- 
nomena. 

In  the  last  part  of  his  communication,  the  pro- 
fessor treated  of  Inducted  Contraction  ; — and,  after 
having  demonstrated  that  these  phenomena  cannot 
be  explained  in  supposing  an  electrical  discharge 
of  any  kind  indiscriminately,  he  concluded,  that 
inducted  contraction  is  an  elementary  phenomenon 
of  the  nervous  power,  which  acts  in  muscular  con- 
traction, and  is  analogous  to  all  actions  of  induction 
of  physical  powers. 

"  On  the  Identity  of  certain  Vital  and  Electro- 
Magnetic  Laws,"  by  Dr.  Kullar. — The  object  of 
this  paper  was  to  show  that  the  direction  and  for- 
mation of  blood-vessels,  and  the  capillary  circula- 
tion through  them,  which  is  iudependent  of  the 
propulsive  power  of  the  heart,  are  in  accordance 
with  laws  identical  in  their  direction  and  relation  to 
each  other  with  those  of  the  electro-magnetic  force. 
The  formation  of  blood  and  blood-vessels  in  the 
germinal  membrane,  which  surrounds  the  embryo 
during  the  incubation  of  a  hen's  esrg,  was  taken  as 
a  simple  type  of  this  process.  The  small  whitish 
disk,  on  the  yolk-bag,  (the  cicatricula,)  is  the  spot 
where  the  vital  changes  begin.  The  embryo  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  this  spot,  and  becomes  the  centre 
of  the  vital  force  exerted  by  the  mother's  warmth. 
From  this  centre  the  force  is  communicated  to  the 
yolk-bag.  The  disk  enlarges,  still  keeping  its  cir- 
cular form,  and  marked  by  concentric  circles,  rnorc 
or  less  perfect.  The  disk  is  produced  by  the  con- 
version of  the  yolk  into  cells,  which  adhere  a.-*  a 
thin  circular  layer.  The  circular  form  of  this  d:sk 
and  the  general  concentric  arrangement  of  the  colls 
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were  considered  to  indicate  that  the  lines  of  vital 
force  which  arranged  and  preserved  that  form  were 
circular.     The  next  step  is  the  conversion  of  a  por- 
tion of  these  cells  which  form  the  disk  into  blood 
and  blood-vessels.     The  trunks  pass  in  the  direc- 
tion of  radii  of  the  original  disk  and  central  germ. 
The  main  trunks  unite  at  the  central  heart,  which 
is  at  first  only  a  bent  portion  of  the  common  trunk. 
The  capillaries  inosculate   at  the  circumference. 
Thus  the  vessels  form  a  complete  circle.     This  cir- 
cular arrangement  of  the  vessels  as  radii  indicates  a 
second  circular  force  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
the  former  one.     The  next  step  is  the  formation  of 
these   vessels.    Those  called  by  Harvey  "  vasa 
lotea"  are  coarse,  and  the  stages  in  their  formation 
are  more  easily  watched.     They  are  formed  in  the 
substance  of  the  disk,  and  out  of  the  same  material 
— the  cells  of  the  yolk.     These  cells  continuing  to 
accumulate,  some  are  arranged  as  cylinders — then, 
in  succession,  as  half-circles,  circles,  net- work,  and 
trunks  converging  to  the  central  embryo.     At  this 
stage,  each  vessel  is  a  coarse  yellowish  cylinder, 
with  a  red  streak  down  its  axis.     Externally  it  is 
composed  of  cells  of  various  sizes,  which  can  easily 
be  brushed  off  from  the   transparent  tube  which 
they  cover  ;    and  which   is  composed   of  smaller 
cells,  and   contains  the  red  blood  itself  flowing  to- 
wards the  centre.     The  inference  drawn  was,  that 
this  tube,  formed  of  cells  around  the  current,  is  the 
evidence  of  a  circumferential  force  around  the  cur- 
rent, arranging  the  cells  as  a  tube.     Such  being 
the  relation   and  direction  of  the  vital  force  in 
arranging  their  forms,  it  was  shown  that  it  was  in 
accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  electro-mag- 
netic force.     The  law  of  this  double  force,  which 
bears  on  the  present  inquiry,  is,  that,  in  order  to 
act,  both   currents  must  circulate — that  is,  each 
must  return  into  itself.     That  the  galvanic  force 
must  circulate,  is  evident  from  the  construction  of 
the  simple-  galvanic    cell.     The    magnetic    force 
accompanying  the  galvanic  obeys  the  same  law.  It 
also  circulates,  but  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the 
galvanic.     Dr.  Wollaston  called  it,  in  consequence, 
vertiginous  magnetism.     These  two  currents  are 
inseparable.     They  are  directive  forces  or  carrying, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  matter  on  which 
they  act.     What  is  true  of  the  magnetic  current 
round  a  single  wire  conveying  the  galvanic  current, 
applies  to  two  or  more  wires  if  put  together  as  a 
ribbon,  or  to  a  slip  of  metal — the  only  difference 
being  the  increase  of  force  in  the  latter  instances. 
If  the  galvanic  wire  be  bent  in  a  circle,  or  several 
wires  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  concen- 
tric rings,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  a  spiral  coil 
of  wire  be  made,  the  magnetic  force  still  retains  the 
same  direction  as  in  the  first  instance  ;  but  as  the 
vrhole  of  the  wire  acts  upon  the  circle  of  force,  it 
makes  it  move  through  the  centre  of  the  ring  or 
coil.    If  such  a  spiral  coil  be  placed  on  iron  filings, 
they  arrange  themselves  in  lines,  passing  through 
the  centre  parallel  to  its  axis,  and  then  folding  up 
oa  either  side  as  radii  round  the  edge,  where  they 
meet.    These  experiments  were  quoted  from  Dr. 
Faraday.     Such  a  spiral  coil,  through  which  gal- 
vanic force  circulates,  was  considered  to  represent 
the  disk  around  the  embryo ;    the    iron  filings, 
representing  the  direction  of  the  capillary  vessels, 
arranged  circularly  in  a  plane,  at  right  angles  to 
the  disk,  by  the  magnetic  force  accompanying  the 
galvanic.     From  comparing  the  two,  the  conclusion 
was  drawn  that,  in  both  cases,  the  forces  at  work 
obey  the  same  laws  :  that  the  formation  of  a  circu- 
lar living  disk,  by  a  central  force  constantly  acting, 


proves  the  existence  of  a  circular  force  around  that 
centre,  and  is  analagous  to  a  flat  spiral  or  disk, 
through  which  the  galvanic  force  is  circulating ; 
and  that  this  vital  force  in  the  disk  is  necessarily 
attended  by  a  second  circulating  force  in  the  direc- 
tion of  radii  to  it,  such  as  is  indicated  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  vessels  to  and  from  the  centre.  The  actual 
movements  of  the  molecules  in  this  living  process 
are  invisible,  as  it  is  one  of  growth  ;  but  the  form 

{>roduced  is  explicable  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
iving  force  acts  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  a 
force  the  direction  and  selection  of  which  have  been 
ascertained.     The  truth  of  this  analogy  is  rendered 
still  more  probable  by  the  relation  between  heat 
and  galvanism,  discovered  by  Seubeck.     If  a  cur- 
rent of  heat,  instead  of  a  current  of  galvanism,  be 
made  to  circulate  through  the  spiral  coil  of  wire,  it 
will,  like  galvanism,  develope  magnetic  currents  in 
the  direction   of  radii  to  the  centre.     Now,  the 
mother's  heat  is  the  source  which  supplies  power 
to  the  embryo.     In  both  these  instances — in  the 
metal  coil  of  wire  and  in  the  living  disk — the  force 
is  in  the  form  of  heat.     In  both  there  is  a  primary 
concentric  arrangement  of  matter  for  the  trans- 
mission of  this  force  ;  and  in  both  there  is  the  evi- 
dence of  a  second  circular  force  at  right  angles  to 
the  first.     If,  instead  of  the  arrangement  of  the  gal- 
vanic wire  as  a  flat  spiral  coin,  the   rings  are 
arranged  side  by  side,  as  a  spiral  tube  or  helix y  then 
the  second  or  magnetic  force  would  be  through  its 
axis.     It  would    be  a  tube  which,  if  placed  in 
water,  would  carry  one  pole  of  a  magnetic  needle, 
floated  on  cork,  through  it ;  and  iron  filings  would 
arrange  themselves  in  a  circular  line  going  through 
the  helix,  round  on  the  outside,  returning  into  itself 
— (Faraday.)     The  spiral  galvanic  force  here  pro- 
duces the  current  through  the  tube.     The  converse 
would  be  true.     It  was  then  shown  how  these  laws 
were  applicable  to  the  formation  of  vessels.    Blood 
is  first  lbrmed  ;  and  when  it  circulates  a  tube  is 
formed  around  it.     The  current  of  blood  indicates  a 
force  through  the  axis  of  the  tube  ;  the  tube  itself 
indicates  a  circumferential  force  around  the  current 
to  arrange  its  materials  as  a  tube.     The  tubes  are 
arranged  circularly,  meeting  at  the  heart  in  the 
centre,  and  at  the  capillaries  in  the  circumference. 
The  living  tube,  if  it  followed  electro-magnetic 
laws,  would   have   (like  tho  spiral  coil  of  wire 
through  which  the  galvanic  force  was  circulating)  a 
circular  force  through  its  axis ;  and,  conversely, 
this  current  would  tend  to  form  a  tube  around  itself 
— supposing  always  appropriate  materials.     The 
vital  force  has  evidently  appropriate  materials  in 
the  form  of  cells.     Those  cells,  which  exposed  to 
oxygen  become  converted  into  red  globules,  are 
moved  in  a  current ;  thus  showing  that  they  are  fit 
matter  for  the  influence  of  vital  force  in  one  direc- 
tion, and   that  such  a  force   is  moving  them ; — 
whereas  the    smaller  and    transparent    cells   are 
arranged  round  the  current  as  a  tube  ;  thus  show- 
ing a  second  force  at  work  around  the  first.    There 
is  a  current  in  one  direction,  and  a  tube  around  it ; 
neither  tube  nor  current  can  be  explained  without 
the  assumption   of   a  moving  power :    both   are 
readily  explained  by  two  circular  forces  having  the 
same  relation  to  each  other  as  the  electro-magnetic. 
The  cells  out  of  which  the  disk  and  vessels  are 
built  have  been  regarded  so  far  as  under  the  influ- 
ence of  forces  external  to  them.     But  each  cell  has 
a  life  and  force  of  its  own,  similar  in  kind  to  the 
central  force,  but  less  in  degree.     The  central  force 
subordinates  all  lesser  forces,  and  makes  the  disk 
one.    Entomologists  have  shown  that  the  earliest 
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appearance  of  organization  in  the  ovules  of  plants  and 
ova  of  animals  is  a  cell,  and  that  such  cell  has  a 
nucleus,  and  each  nucleus  a  nucleolus,  or  central 
spot — which  is  the  essential  part  of  each  cell — and, 
though  destitute  of  matter,  has  the  power  of  form- 
ing cells,  and  arranging  them  round  it.     Dr.  Barry 
lias  shown  that  each  secondary  cell  becomes,  in  its 
turn,  the  centre  of  a  similar  action  ;  smaller  ones 
being  generated   and  arranged  round  the  larger 
ones.     Professor  Goodsir  finds  that  the  inner  mem- 
brane of  the  tubes  of  glands  is  formed  of  cells,  and 
that  nucleated  cells  are  found  among  them,  which 
he  calls  centres  of  nutrition,  as  if  these  nucleated 
(Cells  were   the   parents  of  successive  broods  of 
young  cells  passing  off  from  them.     These  centres 
.of  nutrition  are  here  called  centres  of  force  ;  and, 
according  to  the  law  of  this  force,  there  would  be  a 
-common  centre,  bringing  all  these  isolated  centres 
into  one  comprehensive  whole.     The  vascular  disc 
of  the  yolk-bag  had  been  taken  as  a  central  fact, 
the  right  comprehension  of  which  would  explain 
other  facts  of  the  same  kind,  but  more  complex. 
Its  application  to  some  few  facts  in  physiology  was 
then  shown  : — such  as  the  formation  of  new  blood- 
vessels ;  the  tubular  form  of  vessels  and  of  ducts 
among  eells  ;  of  circulation  through  capillaries,  in- 
dependently of  the  contraction  of  their  coats,  or  of 
the  propulsive  power  of  the  heart ;  and  of  that  uni- 
•  versal  fact  that,  wherever  there  is  a  central  heart, 
there  are  powers  at  work,  which  neither  its  propul- 
sive power  nor  capilliary  action  can  explain,  of 
forming  new  vessels  in   connection  with  the  old 
ones.     Such  a  universal  fact  becomes  a  law,  when 
the  cause  is  shown.     This  cause  or  law,  now  pro- 
posed as  the  solution  of  these  living  processes,  is, 
that  the  vital  force  circulating  in  two  directions, 
one  circle  being  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the 
other— thus  identical  in  direction  with  the  electro- 
magnetic force — will  explain  the  phenomena.     Or, 
in  other  words,  that  wherever  there  is  a  central 
moving  force  there  is  a  power  at  work  around  and 
to  and  from  that  centre,  capable  of  arranging  fit 
matter  as  tubes,  and  of  circulating  fluid  to  a  certain 
extent  through  them,  and  that  the  tubular  formation 
is  owing  to  a  vital  power  identical  in  its  direction 
with  the  galvanic ;  and  the  radiated  arrangement 
of  these   vessels,  and  the  circulation  (to  a  cer- 
tain extent)  of  fluid  through  them,  are  dependent 
on  a  power  accompanying  the  former,  and  identical 
in  its  direction   with   the   magnetic   force.     The 
conclusion  was  not  drawn  that  the  vital  and  elec- 
tro-magnetic forces  were  the  same,  but  that  the 
direction  and  relation  of  both  forces  were  identical. 
Sir  J.  Herschel  said,  as  the  authors  had  placed 
before  the  sections  their  opinions  of  the  origin  of 
muscular  contractions  and  motions,  he  would  also 
mention  an  opinion  of  his  own,  merely  in  the  form 
of  a  guess  for  future  consideration.     There  were 
three  things  to  be  noted  in  the  entire  phenomenon ; 
— the  first  was  mental,  viz.,  the  determination  of 
the  will ;  the  second  was  an  effort,  the  existence 
of  which  became  manifest  by  the  consequent  weari- 
ness ;  the  third  was  the  force  which  resulted  and 
manifested  itself  in  the  effect   produced.      Now, 
here  it  appeared  that  a  link  was  wanting  between 
the  second  and  third  ;  and  to  supply  that  link  was 
the  object  of  the  present  inquiries.     The  idea  he 
wished  to  throw  out  was,  that  the  individual  por- 
tions of  muscular  fibre  might  consist  of  something 
like  spheroids  inclosed  in  outer  coverings ;    and 
that,  in  the  quiescent  state  of  the  muscle,  these 
spheroids  might  all  lie  with  their  major  axes  or 
longer  dimensions  along  the  length  of  the  muscle, 


and  then  by  an  excitation  of  electric  currents 
around  them,  caused  by  the  will  and  consequent 
effort  either  circulating  through  the  surrounding  tis- 
sues or  suitable  nerves,  a  reversal  of  polarity  might 
cause  these  spheroids  to  reverse  their  major  and 
minor  axes,  and  thus  cause  the  entire  muscle  to 
swell  out  at  right  angles  to  its  previous  length. — 
Dr.  Carpenter  stated  that  by  the  aid  of  powerful 
microscopes  it  was  easy  to  see,  in  a  properly  pre- 
pared muscle,  that  its  several  distinct  fibres  were 
divided  into  oblong  cells.  In  the  act  of  muscular 
contraction  these  cells  contracted  in  their  longer 
dimensions,  and  were  thus  forced  to  swell  out  in 
their  shorter. 

"Account  of  some  new  Experiments  in  Electro- 
Magnetism,"  by  Prof.  Wartmann. — Since  the  dis- 
covery made  last  year  by  Dr.  Faraday  of  the  action 
of  magnets  upon  polarized  light  passing  through 
different  media,  it  became  interesting  to  ascertain 
whether  this  influence  is  limited  to  the  rotation  of 
the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  ray.  Numerous 
experiments  have  shown  that  no  change  whatever 
is  undergone  by  the  fixed  lines  of  the  spectrum, 
either  in  position,  or  in  quantity,  or  visibility,  when 
they  are  produced  by  rays  of  natural  or  artificial 
light,  common  or  polarized,  which  have  been  made 
to  go  through  different  substances — such  as  air, 
nitrous  acid  gas,  water,  alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine, 
syrup  of  sugar,  a  solution  of  ferruginous  alum,  or 
a  long  prism  of  flint  glass — put  in  the  sphere  of 
action  of  powerful  electro-magnets.  As  far  as  those 
researches  have  been  brought,  they  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  neither  light  nor  the  medium  sutlers 
any  constitutional  derangement  which  could  alter 
the  property  of  the  ray  to  be  partially  absorbed 
when  it  is  refracted  through  a  prism.  The  view 
generally  entertained  by  foreign  philosophers  as  to 
the  real  action  of  the  magnet  being  one  upon  the 
material  substance  which  gives  way  to  the  lumi- 
nous ray,  it  became  necessary  to  test  whether  the 
new  magnetical  state  of  molecular  equilibrium 
would  not  be  concordant  with  some  new  properties 
of  chemical  affinity.  Indeed,  it  has  long  ago  been 
asserted  by  Bitter,  Fresnel,  Hansteen,  Murchman, 
Lodecke,  Murray,  and  others,  and  more  recently 
by  Mr.  Hunt,  that  the  magnets  have  a  dtcidid 
influence  upon  chemical  phenomena.  I  have  taken 
advantage  of  powerful  electro-magnets,  which  are 
put  in  action  by  sixty  pairs  of  Bansen's  battery,  to 
make  some  fresh  trials  upon  the  subject,  convinced 
that  such  means  would  afford  me  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing,  if  any,  far  more  decisive  actions  than 
those  which  have  been  described.  But  all  my 
attempts  have  proved  unsuccessful  to  produce  any 
difference  in  the  electrolysis  of  acidulated  water,  01 
ferruginous  dissolutions,  or  in  the  electro-chemical 
decomposition  of  sulphate  of  copper,  or  of  acetate 
of  lead  by  soft  iron.  All  the  results  have  been 
carefully  and  repeatedly  tested  by  accurate  weigh- 
iugs ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  electrolysis  of  water. 
I  employed  electrodes  of  soft  iron,  gilt  by  electrical 
process  and  supported  by  the  very  poles  of  the 
magnets,  with  the  interposition  of  a  film  of  mica  as 
thin  as  possible.  The  apparatus  has  been  placed 
in  all  directions  relative  to  terrestrial  magnetism, 
and  the  poles  of  artificial  magnets  have  been  made 
to  act  both  separately  and  together,  without  any 
different  result  whatever.  But  in  expressing  this 
my  opinion  I  must  add,  that  I  mean  not  to  say  that 
magnetism  is  not  able  to  interfere  with  molecular 
disposition,  which  is  a  quite  different  view  of  the 
subject,  that  has  not,  perhaps,  been  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguished by  the  former  one.    Indeed,  we  have 
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ample  evidence  that  this  is  the  cose  under  favorable 
circumstances.     These  experimental  inquiries  have 
led  me  to  ascertain  two  facts,  which  it  may,  per- 
haps, not  be  improper  to  state  here.    If  a  chemical 
action  is  produced  by  the  immersion  of  two  pieces 
of  soft  iron  into  a  liquid  which  is  able  to  corrode 
them,  or  to  be  decomposed  by  the  metal,  and  if  the 
poles  of  a  magnet  be  applied  upon  these  cores,  an 
electro-magnetic  rotation  takes  place  all  round  each, 
which  is  in  the  sense  of  the  hypothetic  current  of 
Ampere.— Prof.  Grove  has  just  pointed  out  to  me  that 
such  an  action  had  been  stated  by  Dr.  Christie, 
though,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  has  been  referred  to  by 
no  treatise  on  electro-magnetism,  and  that  he  him- 
self had  witnessed  the  phenomenon  many  times. 
The  other  fact  seems  to  be  of  a  higher  interest, 
since  it  discloses,  as  it  were,  to  the  eye  what  may 
be  called  the  lines  of  chemical  affinities.     I  shall 
now  content  myself  by  merely  describing  what  I 
have  been  able  to  witness,  and  to  show  to  many 
scientific  men — reserving  for  a  future  occasion  to 
complete  this  communication,  and  to  dwell  upon 
the  theoretical  part  of  the  subject.     Common  sul- 
phate of  copper  is  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  a 
cylinder  of  soft  iron  shall  be  deposited  in  it.     As 
soon  as  the  first  deposit  of  copper  has  taken  place, 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  all  round  the  cylinder  light 
films  of  a  blue  matter,  which  are  extending  them- 
selves as  diverging  rays  from  the  very  centre  of  the 
cylinder,  which  may  be  thought  to  represent  the 
centre  of  the  chemical  action.     I  suppose. this  sub- 
stance to  be  a  subsulphate  of  copper,  and  Prof.  K. 
Rose  is  of  the  same  opinion  ;  but  from  want  of  time 
and  scarcity  of  matter  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
submit  it  to  analysis.     During  its  manifestations 
proceeding,    the   nature  of  the  liquid  is   always 
varying,  sulphate  of  iron  taking  the  room  of  a 
corresponding    quantity  of   sulphate    of   copper. 
When  this  change  has  reached  a  certain  extent  the 
phenomenon  ceases  to  widen  more.     It  is  then  like 
to  a  large  passion-flower,  with  slender  stamina,  ter- 
minated by  a  continuous  circular  and  opaque  edge 
of  thick  antherae.     Its  description,  which  is  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  nature  and  the  form  of 
the  vessel,  is  very  geometrical.     After  half  an 
hour,  more  or  less,  this  extraordinary  design  fades, 
by  the  deposition  of  the  matter  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trough.      When  two  cylinders  are  used  in  the  same 
plate,  two  of  the  rays  meet,  perpendicularly,  each 
other,  on  the  line  of  shortest  distance  of  the  cen- 
tres.     Others  join   in   direction  more  and   more 
oblique,  and,  being  totally  deprived  of  the  faculty 
of  entering  their  relative  dominions,  they  incurve 
themselves  in  hyperbolic  arches.     Thus  a  perfectly 
straight  line  is  formed,  which  cuts  into  two  halves 
the  line  of  shortest  interval.     It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  the  rays  which  are  not  to  meet 
others  extend  as  in  the  first  case  described.     With 
three  centres  situated  at  the  summit  of  an  equilat- 
eral triangle,  the  lines  of  separation  intersect  each 
other  in  a  point,  which  is  at  equal  distance  from  the 
summit,  and  thence   run   perpendicular  to   three 
sides  of  the  triangle.   The  diverging  rays,  opposite 
in  two  directions,  are  much  inflected.     The  whole 
of  the  figure  is  perfectly  regular.     These  rays  are 
not  allotted  in  their  development  by  the  magnetiza- 
tion of  the  cylinders  ; — at  least,  if  one  observation 
made  on  this  point  suffices  for  pronouncing  upon  it. 
If  there  are  but  two  cylinders,   and  if  they  are 
lifted  up  in  trje  liquid  by  means  of  an  appropriate 
horse-shoe  magnet,  it  is  possible  to  move  them  very 
slowly   without    any    disturbance    of   the    whole 
of  the  figure — and  particularly  without  the  least 


incurvature  of  the  line  of  separation,  which  fol- 
lows the  cylinders  backwards  and  forwards,  as 
if  firmly  tied  together.  But  a  shock  loosens  all 
those  particles  geometrically  adherent:  they  fall 
down  and  all  design  vanishes. 

"  On  the  Deviation  of  Failing  Bodies  from  the 
Perpendicular,' '  by  Prof.  Oersted. — I  shall  give  a 
short  history  of  these  experiments,  as  far  as  this 
can  be  done  by  memory  without  any  assistance  of 
-books.'  The  first  experiments  of  merit  were  made, 
I  think,  in  1793,  by  Prof.  Guglielmini.  He  made 
bodies  fall  from  a  height  of  231  feet.  As  the  earth 
rotates  from  west  to  east,  each  point  in  or  upon  her 
describes  an  arc  proportioned  to  its  distance  from 
the  axis  ;  and,  therefore,  the  falling  body  has,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  fall,  a  greater  tendency  to- 
wards east  than  the  point  of  the  surface  which  lies 
perpendicularly  below  it.     Thus,  it  must  strike  a 

grint  lying  somewhat  easterly  to  the  perpendicular, 
till,  the  difference  is  so  small,  that  great  heights 
are  necessary  for  giving  only  a  deviation  of  some 
tenth  parts  of  an  inch.     The  experiments  of  Gug- 
lielmini gave  indeed  such  a  deviation  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  they  gave  a  deviation  to  the  south, 
which  was  not  in  concordance  with  the  mathemati- 
cal calculations.     Laplace  objected  to  these  exper- 
iments, that  the  author  had  not  immediately  verified 
his  perpendicular,  but  only  some  months  afterwards. 
In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Dr.  Benzenberg 
undertook  new  experiments,  from  a  height  of  about 
240  feet.    The  book  in  which  he  describes  his  ex- 
periments contains,  in  an  appendix,  researches  and 
illustrations  upon  the  subject  from  Gauss  and  01- 
bers  ;  to  which  several  abstracts  of  older  researches 
are  added.     The  paper  of  Gauss  is  ill  printed,  and 
therefore  difficult  to  read ;  but  the  result  is,  that, 
the  experiments  of  Benzenberg  should  give  a  devia- 
tion of  395  French  lines.     The  mean  of  his  exper- 
iments gave  399 ;    but  they  gave  a  still  greater 
deviation  to  the  south.     Though  the  experiments 
here  quoted  seem  to  be  highly  satisfactory  in  point 
of  the  eastern  deviation,  I  cannot  consider  them  to 
be  so  in  truth ;  for  it  is  but  right  to  state  that  these 
experiments  have  considerable  discrepancies  among 
themselves,  and  that  their  mean,  therefore,  cannot 
be  of  great  value.     In  some  other  expeiiments 
made  afterwards  in  a  deep  pit,  Dr.  Benzenberg  ob- 
tained only  the  easterly  deviation ;  but  they  seem 
not  to  deserve  more  confidence.     Greater  faith  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  experiments  tried   by  Prof. 
Reich  in  a  pit  of  504  feet,  at  Freiberg.     Here  the 
easterly  deviation  was  also  found  in  good  agree- 
ment with  the  calculated  result ;  but  a  considerable 
southern  deviation  was  observed.     I  am  not  sure 
that  I  remember  the  numbers  obtained ;  but  I  must 
state  that  they,  though  not  in  the  same  degree  as 
those  of  Dr.  Benzenberg,  were  means  of  experi- 
ments which  differed  much  among  themselves.  Prof. 
Reich  has  published  his  researches.     An  abstract 
is  to  be  found  in  PoggendorfTs  Annalen  de  Physie. 
After  all  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  knowl- 
edge upon  this  subject  is  imperfect,  and  that  new 
experiments  are  to  be  desired  ;  but  these  are  so  ex- 
pensive, that  it  is  not  probable  that  they  would  be 
performed  with  all  means  necessary  to  their  perfec- 
tion without  the  concurrence  of  the  British  Associ- 
ation.    I  will  here  state  the  reasons  which  seem  to 
recommend  such  an  undertaking.     1.  The  art  of 
measurement  has  made  great   progress  in    later 
times,  and  is  here  exercised  in  great  perfection.    2. 
All  kinds  of  workmanship  can  be  obtained  here  in 
the  highest  perfection.     I  think  it  would  not  be 
|  impossible  to  have  an  air-tight  cylinder,  of  some 
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hundred  feet  high,  made  for  the  purpose.  This 
would,  indeed,  be  expensive,  but  it  would  present 
tliis  advantage — that  the  experiments  could  be 
made  in  a  vacuum  and  in  different  gases.  3.  With 
these  experiments,  others  could  be  connected  upon 
the  celerity  of  the  fall,  and  the  re  distance  opposed 
to  it  by  the  air,  and  by  gases.  Prof.  Wheatstone's 
method  for  measuring  the  time  would  here  be  of 
great  use.  4.  If  the  southern  deviation  should  be 
confirmed,  experiments  could  be  undertaken,  in 
order  to  discover  in  how  far  this  could  be  effected 
by  magnetism  in  motion.  For  this  purpose  bulbs 
of  different  metals  might  be  tried.  Very  mov- 
able magnetical  needles,  well  sheltered,  but 
placed  sufficiently  near  to  the  path  of  the  falling 
bodies,  would  indicate  magnetical  effects  induced 
in  thein. 

Sir  J.  Herschel  said,  that  from  a  conversation 
with  M.  Oersted  he  had  been  inclined  to  think  that 
tho  deviation  of  falling  bodies  towards  the  south  in 
t+hese  northern  latitudes — which  was  an  observed 
fikct,  although  hitherto  unaccounted  for — might 
ureceive  an  explanation  from  the  circumstance  that 
electrical  currents  were  known  to  be  in  circulation 
round  the  earth  in  the  direction  of  parallels  of  lati- 
tude ;  and  as  a  current  is  always  excited  in  a  body 
moving  across  such  a  current,  these  would  give 
rise  to  a  mutual  repulsion,  causing  the  deflection 
towards1  the  south.  But  inasmuch  as  their  action 
would  be  but  momentary  were  the  velocity  con- 
stant, and  is  developed  in  proportion  to  the  variation 
of  the  velocity,  hence,  since  the  velocity  increases 
uniformly  with  the  time,  a  uniformly-acting  force 
is  the  result ;  and  the  total  deviation,  therefore,  to- 
wards the  south  would  be  in  the  proportion  of  the 
height  from  which  the  body  descended,  since  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  its  entire  course  would  be  rectilin- 
ear. This  fact,  therefore,  which  could  readily  be 
determined  by  well  conducted  observations,  would 
be  a  decisive  test  of  the  soundness  of  the  opinion  ; 
and  this  was  the  chief  object  which  M.  Oersted  had 
in  view.  From  a  conversation,  however,  which  he 
since  had  with  Mr.  Grove,  he  was  inclined  to  be 
more  doubtful  of  this  explanation.  Mr.  Grove 
said,  that  inasmuch  as  a  falling  body  was  moving 
between  electrical  currents,  placed  both  north  and 
south  of  its  line  of  fall,  in  his  opinion  the  effect  of 
the  one  would  counterbalance  that  of  the  other,  so 
as  together  to  produce  no  effect. — M.  Oersted  said 
that  his  present  object  was  merely  to  induce  com- 
petent persons  to  undertake  well-directed  experi- 
ments for  ascertaining  whether  there  truly  was  a 
southerly  deviation  of  falling  bodies  or  not. 

14  On  the  Results  of  an  extensive  series  of  Mag- 
netic Investigation,  including  most  of  the  known 
varieties  of  Steel,7 '  by  W.  Petrie. — The  following 
is  an  abstract : — 

Process  of  manufacture  >to  produce  permanent 
magnet  f,  having  the  greatest  fixity  and  capacity 
conjointly  secured, — 1.  The  original  iron  should  be 
the  purest  soft  iron,  charcoal  made,  (not  coke  ;)  the 
Swedish,  from  the  Dunnamore  mine,  is  better  than 
any  other.  2.  Converted — with  pure  charcoal;  it 
should  be  carbonized  lightly,  and  the  process  to  be 
stopped  when  the  bars,  of  the  usual  thickness,  are 
"  scarcely  steel  through"  yet  so  that  it  jarill  harden 
with  certainty,  without  an  undue  heat.  3.  Sorted 
— with  attention  to  homogeneous  conversion,  &c, 
according  to  the  ordinary  rules.  4.  Melted — the 
pot  kept  covered,  and  not  longer  than  necessary  in 
fusion.  5.  Cast — into  a  large  ingot,  so  as  to  alow 
of  its  being  well  rolled  out  singly,  before  it  becomes 
reduced  to  the  requisite  thinness.     6.   Rolled — 


while  hot  from  casting,  to  save  a  second  heating ; 
it  should  not  be  doubled  over,  nor  sheared  and  fag- 
oted ;  the  rolling  should  be  conducted  at  as  low 
a  temperature  as  convenient,  as  it  thereby  acquires 
a  harder,  closer  texture,  and  finer  grain.  7.  In 
cutting  into  shape,  the  substance  (if  large  or  of 
varied  form)  should  not  be  strained,  as  by  boring 
with  "  rymers"  or  straitening  (oftener  than  is  un- 
avoidable) with  the  hammer,  as  it  is  then  apt  to 
warp,  and  to  have  unseen  commencements  of  cracks 
on  becoming  subsequently  hardened.  More  car- 
bonization than  that  previously  described  as  best  is 
of  little  injury  to  the  magnetic  goodness  of  the 
steel,  provided  it  be  so  prepared  as  to  preserve  a 
homogeneous  and  white  appearance  of  fracture 
when  hardened,  which  is  not  so  easily  managed  as 
with  that  of  lower  carbonization  ;  but  if  it  be  again 
carbonized  more  than  usual,  (as  razor  steel,  or  above 
that,)  it  rather  improves ;  and  again  an  increase 
deteriorates  it  as  in  cast  iron,  and  a  further  increase 
again  improves  it.  In  short,  in  the  scale  of  carbon- 
ization there  is  a  succession  of  continually  decreasing 
maxima  of  advantage. 

"  On  the  Mode  of  Developing  the  Magnetic  Con- 
dition,M  by  Dr.  Scoresby. 

"On  a  New  Portable  Equatoreal  Stand  for  a 
Telescope,"  by  Dr.  Green. 

"  On  a  New  Portable  Azimuth  Compass,"  by 
Mr.  Dent. — Mr.  Dent  exhibited  this  instrument. 
The  magnetic  needle  was  suspended  in  an  inner 
case,  and  that  again  fitted  in  an  outer  case  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  admit  of  having  either  its  ends 
reversed  so  as  to  eliminate  errors  of  centering  ;  or 
its  faces  reversed  so  as  to  eliminate  the  error  of 
culmination. 

"  On  a  New  Dark  Eye-piece,  and  a  new  Mode 
of  Contracting  the  Aperture  of  the  Object  Glasses 
of  Tele8Cope8,,,  by  Mr.  Lawson. — Mr.  Lawsoo 
described  the  several  failures  which  he  had  experi- 
enced while  endeavoring  to  protect  the  eye  from 
the  violent  action  of  the  sun's  light  and  heat.  At 
length  he  succeeded,  by  prolonging  the  eye  tube 
beyond  the  glasses,  and  placing  in  the  side  of  the 
prolongation  a  slit  capable  of  admitting  the  colored 
plate  glasses  to  be  introduced  or  withdrawn.  By 
this  position  being  assigned  to  them,  he  found  that 
they  answered  the  end  required  effectually  ;  while 
they  were  themselves  placed  in  a  position  where 
the  concentration  of  the  heat  and  light  upon  them 
could  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  injure  thorn. 
He  described  several  spots  which  he  had  observed 
on  the  sun's  disk  last  spring.  His  method  of  con- 
tracting the  aperture  was  by  an  outer  tube  sliding 
on  the  eye-piece  tube,  something  like  the  sjiray 
tube  of  a  common  telescope.  This,  by  being 
drawn  out  into  the  tube,  more  or  less,  will  stop  off 
more  or  less  of  the  cone  of  rays  proceeding  from 
the  object  glass  to  the  eye-piece. 

"  On  a  new  Multiplying  Condenser,"  by  A.  F. 
Svanberg. 

"  On  the  Meteorological  Observations  at  Kew  ; 
with  an  Account  of  the  Photographic  Self-regis- 
tering Apparatus,"  by  Mr.  F.  Ronalds. 

Section  B. — Chemistry  and  Mineralogy. 

MONDAY. 

"On  Comparative  Analytical  Researches  on 
Sea  Water,"  by  Prof.  Forchhammer. — In  the  ocean 
between  Europe  and  America  the  greatest  quantity 
of  saline  matter  is  found  in  the  tropical  region,  far 
from  any  land ;  in  such  places  1,000  parts  of  sea 
water  contain  36-6  parts  of  salt.    This  quantity 
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diminishes  in  approaching  the  coast,  on  account  of 
the  masses  of  fresh  water  which  the  rivers  throw 
into  the  sea :  it  diminishes,  likewise,  in  the  west- 
ernmost part  of  the  gulf  stream,  where  I  only  found 
it  to  be  35  9  in  1,000  parts  of  water.  By  the  evap- 
oration of  the  water  of  this  warm  current,  its  quan- 
tity of  saline  matter  increases  towards  the  east,  and 
reaches,  in  N  lat.  39°  39*  and  N.  long.  55°  16', 
its  former  height  of  36*5.  From  thence  it  de- 
creases slowly  towards  the  north-east;  and  sea 
water,  at  a  distance  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  miles 
from  the  western  shores  of  England,  contains  only 
35*7  parts  of  solid  substances;  and  the  same  quan- 
tity of  salt  is  found  all  over  the  north-eastern  part 
of  the  Atlantic,  as  far  to  the  north  as  Iceland,  always 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  land  that  the  influence 
of  fresh  water  is  avoided.  From  numerous  obser- 
vations made  on  the  shores  of  Iceland  and  the  Faroe 
islands,  it  is  evident  that  the  water  of  the  Gulf 
stream  spreads  over  this  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
— and  thus  we  see  that  the  water  of  tropical  cur- 
rents will  keep  its  character  even  in  high  northern 
latitudes.  In  the  longitude  of  Greenland,  and  more 
than  100  miles  to  the  south  of  the  southernmost 
point  of  that  large  tract  of  land,  sea  water  contains 
only  35*0  in  1,000  parts.  In  going  from  this  point 
towards  the  north-west,  it  decreases  constantly;  and 
in  Dover  Straits,  at  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles 
from  the  land,  it  only  contains  325  parts  of  salt  in 
1,000  parts  of  sea  water.  This  character  seems  to 
remain  in  the  current  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
shores  of  North  America ;  and  at  N.  lat.  43£°  and 
N.  long.  46*°  the  sea  water  contained  only  33*8 
parts  of  salt.  Thus  tropical  and  polar  currents  seem 
not  only  to  be  different  in  respect  to  their  tempera- 
ture, but  also  in  the  quantity  of  salt  which  they 
contain ;  and  thence  it  follows,  again,  that  while 
the  quantity  of  water  carried  away  from  the  tropical 
sea  by  evaporation  is  greater  than  that  which  rain 
and  the  rivers  give  back  to  that  sea,  the  reverse 
take3  place  in  the  polar  seas,  where  evaporation  is 
very  small  and  the  condensation  of  vapor  very  great. 
The  circulation  must  on  that  account  be  such,  that 
a  part  of  the  vapor  which  rises  in  tropical  zones  will 
be  condensed  in  polar  regions,  and,  in  the  form  of 
polar  currents,  flow  back  again  to  warmer  climates. 
Although  my  analyses  are  only  made  on  water  from 
the  Ocean  between  Europe  and  America,  yet  little 
doubt  can  be  entertained  that  also  that  part  of  the 
ocean  which  separates  America  from  Asia  is  in  a 
similar  condition;  and  that  currents  flowing  from 
the  poles  are  the  rule,  and  currents  flowing  towards 
the  poles  the  exception.  Besides  the  southerly  di- 
rection, which  any  current  flowing  from  the  north- 
ern polar  regions  must  take,  it  will,  according  to 
well-known  physical  laws  depending  upon  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth,  always  take  a  direction  towards 
the  west,  and  thus  be  driven  towards  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  continents ;  while  any  tropical  current 
flowing  towards  the  north  will,  according  to  the 
same  laws  of  rotation,  take  a  direction  towards  the 
western  shores  of  the  continents.  This  is  at  pres- 
ent the  case  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  its  effects 
ujx>n  the  shores  of  Europe,  which  by  a  branch  of  a 
tropical  current  are  surrounded  by  warm  water, 
produce  a  mild  and  moist  climate.  The  water  of 
the  different  seas  is  much  more  uniform  in  its  com- 
position than  is  generally  believed.  In  that  respect 
my  analyses  agree  with  the  newer  analyses  of  at- 
mospheric air  in  showing  that  the  differences  are 
very  slight  indeed.  Sea  water  may  contain  more 
or  less  salt — from  a  very  small  quantity,  as  in  the 
interior  part  of  the  Baltic,  to  an  amount  of  37  1 1 
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parts  in  1,000  parts,  which  I  found  in  water  from 
Malta,  and  which  is  the  greatest  quantity  I  ever  ob- 
served ;  but  the  relative  proportion  of  its  constituent 
saline  parts  changes  very  little.  In  order  to  get  rid 
of  those  differences  which  might  arise  from  the  dif- 
ferent quantity  of  saline  matter  in  sea  water,  I  have 
compared  sulphuric  acid  and  lime  with  chlorine,  and 
the  following  results  are  the  mean  of  many  anal- 
yses : — In  the  Atlantic,  the  proportion  between 
chlorine  and  sulphuric  acid  is  10,000  to  1,188;  this 
is  the  mean  of  twenty  analyses,  which  differ  very 
little  from  each  other.  In  the  sea  between  the 
Faroe  Islands,  Iceland,  and  Greenland,  the  same 
proportion,  according  to  the  mean  of  seventeen  anal- 
yses, is  10,000  to  1,193.  In  the  German  Ocean, 
according  to  ten  analyses,  it  is  10,000  to  1,191. 
In  Davis'  Straits,  according  to  the  mean  of  five 
analyses,  it  is  10,000  to  1,220.  In  the  Kattegat, 
according  to  the  mean  of  four  analyses  10,000  io 
1,240. — Thus  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  sul- 
phuric acid  increases  near  the  shores ;  a  fact  which 
evidently  depends  upon  the  rivers  carrying  sulphate 
of  lime  into  the  sea.  The  proportion  between  cfdo- 
rine  and  lime  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  according  to  the 
mean  result  of  seventeen  analyses,  is  10,000  to  297 ; 
and  in  the  sea  between  Paroe  and  Greenland, 
according  to  the  mean  of  eighteen  analyses.  10,000  to 
300.  lime  is  rather  rare  in  the  sea  around  the  West 
Indian  Islands,  where  millions  of  coralline  animals 
constantly  absorb  it — the  proportion,  according  to 
five  analyses,  being  10,000  to  247 ;  and  it  is  rather 
copious  in  the  Kattegat,  where  the  numerous  rivers 
of  the  Baltic  carry  a  great  quantity  of  it  into  the 
ocean.  The  proportion  is  there,  according  to  four 
analyses,  10,000  to  371. 

"  On  the  Changes  which  Mercury  sometimes  suf- 
fers in  Glass  Vessels  hermetically  sealed,"  by  Prof. 
Oersted. — It  has  been  frequently  noticed  that  mer- 
cury inclosed  in  glass  tubes,  even  when  those  tubes 
were  hermetically  sealed,  undergoes  a  remarkable 
change.  It  first  becomes  covered  by  a  thin  film  of 
a  yellow  color,  which  adheres  to  the  glass,  and 
becomes  eventually  nearly  black.  This  has  been 
attributed  to  oxidation;  but  the  oxidation  which 
would  arise  from  the  exceedingly  small  quantity  of 
atmospheric  air  which  could  be  contained  within  the 
bulbs  exhibited  by  Prof.  Oersted  was  too  small  to 
account  for  the  formation  of  such  a  quantity  of  dark 
and  yellow  powder  as  many  of  them  exhibited. 
Prof.  Oersted  referred  the  change  on  the  mercury, 
to  the  action  of  that  metal  on  the  glass  of  which  the 
bulb  was  formed.  It  appears  that  sulphate  of  soda 
is  frequently  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  glass ; 
and  it  is  thought  that  a  sulphuret  of  mercury  is 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  glass  itself. 
This  is  not,  however,  proved ;  and  it  has  only  been 
brought  forward  that  attention  might  be  directed  to 
a  subject  which  appeared  to  involve  some  remark- 
able conditions. 

Mr.  Hunt  observed  that  if  glass  was  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  solar  rays,  a  molecular  change 
was  induced  on  the  surface ;  and  that  if  the  glass 
was  exposed  to  mercurial  vapor,  and  then,  with  the 
vapor  upon  it,  set  aside  for  a  few  days,  the  mercury 
entered  into  combination  with  the  glass,  and  left  a 
permanent  stain  upon  it. — Mr.  Pearsall  remarked 
on  the  condition  in  which  glass  apparatus  is  fre- 
quently •  found,  from  the  influence  of  mercury 
upon  it. 

"  On  a  Second  New  Metal,  Pelopium,  contained 
in  the  Bavarian  Tantalite,"  by  Prof:  H.  Rose*. — In 
a  former  communication  it  had  been  shown  that  the 
so-called  Tantalic  acid  which  occurs  in  the  Boden- 
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mais  in  Bavaria,  consisted  of  two  acids— one  of 
which  differed  materially  from  all  known  acids. 
To  this,  Prof.  Rose*  gave  the  name  of  Niobium,  re- 
garding it  as  a  new  metallic  oxide.  After  a  most 
elaborate  investigation,  Prof.  Rose*  has  found  that 
the  other  acid  contains  another  oxide  of  a  metal 
differing  from  Niobium,  and  to  this  metal  he  has 
given  the  name  of  Pelopium  from  Pelops,  the  son 
of  Tantalus,  and  the  brother  of  Niobe.  The  Tan- 
talitc  of  Bavaria  is,  therefore,  now  shown  to  contain 
three  metals — Tantalite,  Niobium,  and  Pelopium. 
These  differ  from  each  other  in  specific  gravity,  and 
they  exhibit  different  and  peculiar  chemical  prop- 
erties. 

"  On  Crystallography  and  a  New  Goniometer," 
by  Dr.  Leeson. 

"  Analysis  of  The  American  Mineral  Nema- 
lite,"  by  Prof.  Connell. — This  mineral  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  asbestos,  so  that  by  the  eye 
it  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  it.  It  was  first 
chemically  examined  by  Mr.  Nuttal,  who  ascertain- 
ed that  it  differs  entirely  in  constitution  from  asbes- 
tos ;  and  concluded,  from  his  experiments,  that  it 
consists  essentially  of  magnesia  and  water,  with  a 
little  oxide  of  iron  and  lime.  It  was  subsequently 
examined  by  Dr.  Thompson,  according  to  whom  it 
also  contains  12£  per  cent,  of  silica.  The  constitu- 
ents found  by  the  latter  were— 

Magnesia, 51*721 

Silica, 12-568 

Peroxide  of  Iron,     ....  5*874 

Water, 29*666 

99*829 

The  result  which  I  have  obtained  differs  somewhat 
from  both  the  preceding.  According  to  both  the 
previous  experimenters  the  mineral  is  soluble  in 
acids  without  effervescence.  But  I  have  found  that 
even  perfectly  fresh  portions  of  the  specimens  which 
I  have  of  the  mineral  from  Hoboken,  in  America, 
sensibly  effervesce  when  dissolved  in  acids,  showing 
some  carbonic  acid  to  be  contained  in  it.  I  have 
also  found  only  a  very  minute  quantity  of  silica,  the 
mineral  leaving  scarcely  any  residue  when  dis- 
solved. The  amount  of  water  was  determined  by 
ascertaining  the  quantity  of  water  collected  by  igni- 
tion in  a  tube  of  German  glass  twice  bent,  and  con- 
taining at  one  end  fused  chloride  of  calcium.  The 
carbonic  acid  was  estimated  by  the  loss  of  weight 
on  treating  a  portion  of  the  mineral  with  dilute  acid, 
in  a  little  bottle  connected  with  a  tube  containing 
chloride  of  calcium.  The  solid  constituents  were 
determined  by  ordinary  methods.  The  result  was — 
in  100 


Magnesia, 57*86 

Protoxide  of  Iron,      ....  2*84 

Silica, 0*80 

Water 27*96 

Carbonic  Acid, 10* 

99*46 

Considering  the  protoxide  of  iron  to  replace  a  little 
magnesia,  the  mineral  appears  to  be  a  combination 
of  hydrate  of  magnesia  and  hydrated  carbonate  of 
magnesia.    The  formula 

5  MgO.  HO  +  MgO.  COj.  HO 
will  nearly  express  its  constitution,  and  gives- 
Magnesia,   61*67 

Water, 27*24 

Carbonic  Acid, 11*09 

100. 


The  native  hydrated  carbonate  of  zinc  (xtMBJuhe) 
is  a  mineral  of  analogous  constitution. 

**  On  Cavendish '8  Experiment  respecting  Re-pro- 
duction of  Nitric  Acid/'  by  Dr.  Daubeny. — Dr. 
Daubeny  stated  the  result  of  some  experiments  he 
had  instituted  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  production  of  nitric  acid  by  electricity,  as  was 
first  effected  by  Cavendish,  really  arose  from  the 
direct  union  of  oxygen  with  nitrogen,  or  was  pro- 
duced indirectly  through  the  presence  of  minute 
portions  of  ammonia.  For  this  purpose  he  deprived 
the  air,  through  which  the  electrical  sparks  were  to 
be  passed,  of  water  and  of  any  traces  of  ammonia 
that  might  have  been  contained  in  it,  by  allowing  it 
to  stand  in  contact  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
for  some  time  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
experiment.  Even  in  this  case,  although  the  air 
had  been  in  contact  with  no  liquid  except  the  mer- 
cury over  which  it  was  confined,  the  usual  diminu- 
tion of  volume  took  place  after  the  electrical  sparks 
had  been  passed  through  it,  and  solution  of  litmus 
when  introduced  into  the  tube  became  sensibly  red- 
dened. Hence  the  author  infers,  that  nitrogen  does 
combine  directly  with  oxygen,  as  it  is  now  known 
to  do  with  carbon ;  but  he  still  questions  whether  it 
can  do  so  with  gaseous  hydrogen,  since  ammonia 
cannot  be  formed,  as  nitric  acid  is,  by  means  of 
electricity,  and  as  in  all  the  cases  in  which  ammonia 
has  been  produced  artificially  one  of  the  elements 
appears  to  have  existed  in  what  is  called  a  nascent 
state.  But  if  nitrogen  can  be  made  to  combine  di- 
rectly with  oxygen,  how  comes  it  that,  through  the 
operation  of  thunderstorms,  the  composition  of  the 
whole  atmosphere  has  not  before  this  time  been 
changed  by  the  production  in  it  of  considerable 
quantities  of  nitric  acid?  This  the  author  explains 
by  the  small  amount  of  heat  generated  by  the  union 
of  the  two  gases ;  owing  to  which  only  those  par- 
ticles combine  which  lie  contiguous  to  the  line  of  the 
electrical  spark :  whereas,  in  other  eases,  as  in  that 
of  the  union  of  oxygen  with  hydrogen,  so  much 
heat  is  generated  by  the  union  of  those  particles 
which  are  affected  by  the  passage  of  the  electrical 
spark,  that  a  condensation  of  other  portions  of  the 
mixture  results,  whence  will  arise  an  union  of 
more  of  the  particles  and  an  extraction  of  a  larger 
amount  of  heat.  In  this  way  the  explosion  propa- 
gates itself  through  all  parts  of  the  mixture  with  a 
rapidity  which  causes  it  to  be  considered  by  us  as 
instantaneous.  In  all  cases,  however,  in  which 
gaseous  elements  that  can  remain  together  without 
acting  upon  each  other  are  made  to  unite,  the  modus 
operandi,  whether  it  be  by  electricity,  heat,  or  (as 
in  the  case  of  porous  bodies)  by  adhesive  affinity, 
appears  to  be  the  same ;  that  is,  such  a  condensa- 
tion of  the  respective  gases  as  shall  bring  their 
particles  within  the  sphere  of  their  mutual  affin- 
ity. 

Report  "  On  Crystalline  Slags,"  by  Dr.  Percy 
and  Prof.  Miller. — The  formation  of  crystals  of  re- 
markable regularity  and  beauty  in  the  slags  of  the 
iron  furnaces,  and  also  in  the  slags  from  the  copper 
smelting,  has  long  excited  curiosity ;  but,  until  the 
present  time,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  account 
for  their  production,  under  the  singular  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  formed— often  at  the 
highest  temperature  of  the  iron  furnaces.  At  the 
York  Meeting,  Dr.  Percy  and  Prof.  Miller  under- 
took to  investigate  this  matter.  The  crystaUo- 
graphic  department  has  rested  with  Prof.  Milkr, 
and  the  chemical  examination  has  been  confided 
to  Dr.  Percy.  At  this  meeting,  many  slags  were 
exhibited,  of  which  the  analyses  **  ere  given — and  also 
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the  measures  and  angles  of  the  crystals.  These 
analyses  will  all  appear  in  the  "  Transactions"  of 
the  Association.  The  important  bearing  of  this 
inquiry  on  geological  phenomena  was  strikingly 
pointed  out.  By  it  a  clue  may  be  obtained  to  many 
of  the  curious  crystalline  formations  which  have 
been  points  of  dispute  amongst  the  most  eminent 
cultivators  of  geological  science.  These  crystals  are 
found,  many  of  them,  to  be  quite  analogous  to  nat- 
ural crystals — and  they  have,  in  both  cases  prob- 
ably, been  formed  alike  under  the  influence  of  in- 
tense heat.  The  report  is  not  complete ;  and  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  authors  to  extend  the  inquiry 
much  further  than  they  have  yet  been  enabled  to 
do.  They  solicit  from  the  manufacturer  crystalline 
slags  for  examination ;  and  it  is  their  intention  to 
examine  the  amount  of  impurities  a  crystal  may 
contain  without  losing  its  native  character. 

"On  the  Electricity  of  Tension  in  the  Voltaic 
Battery,"  by  J.  P.  Gassiot. 


MONDAY. 


Section  C. — Geology. 

Prof.  Forchhammer  read  a  paper  "  On  Sea  Wa- 
ter, and  its  difference  in  various  Currents,"  and 
tried  to  show  what  influence  a  change  in  such  cur- 
rents might  have  had  upon  the  climate  of  the  north 
of  Europe ;  since,  from  the  inquiries  of  Prof. 
Stoenstrup  and  Lovln  respecting  the  changes  in 
the  forest  trees  and  marine  animals  indicated  a  slow 
increase  of  the  mean  temperature  of  northern  Europe. 
To  account  for  this,  he  supposed  the  British  Channel 
to  have  been  closed,  and  a  polar  current  to  pass  oyer 
the  lower  part  of  northern  Russia  into  the  Bothnian 
Gulf,  and  thence  into  the  German  Ocean.  The 
separation  of  England  from  France  was  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  in  recent  times;  and  without 
quoting  the  zoological  evidence  collected  by  British 
naturalists,  he  would  refer  to  physical  features — 
such  as  the  various  changes  which  the  Rhine  and 
the  Scheldt  suffer  at  their  mouths,  and  which  even 
the  smallest  rivulet  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Cimbrian  Peninsula  assumes.  These  rivers  turn 
their  mouths  towards  that  side  from  which  the  tide 
comes— one  having,  in  historical  times,  changed  its 
mouth  more  than  thirty  miles  to  the  south.  The 
mouth  of  the  Rhine  has  been  known  for  about  2000 
years;  and  since  the  time  of  the  Romans,  when  it 
flowed  straight  towards  the  north,  where  at  present 
the  Luiderrea  is,  it  has  been  seen  constantly  turning 
towards  the  west.  From  this  change,  he  inferred 
a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  tide— which  he  sup- 
poses to  have  arrived  formerly  at  the  coast  of  Hol- 
land from  the  north,  instead  of  from  the  west,  as  at 
present.  The  marshes  on  the  southern  and  eastern 
sides  of  the  German  Ocean  become  broader  in  pro- 
portion as  they  approach  the  mouth  of  the  present 
channel ;  a  circumstance  the  very  reverse  of  what 
might  have  been  expected  under  present  circum- 
stances, since  the  clay  is  never  deposited  when 
there  is  any  considerable  motion  in  the  water.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  channel  were  shut  up,  then  the 
present  locality  of  the  marshes  would  he  that  best 
adapted  for  their  formation  :  from  which  he  infers 
that  the  principal  marshes  were  formed  before  the 
opening  of  the  channel.  The  earliest  accounts  of 
the  channel  date  from  the  fourth  century,  b.  a,  and 
at  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  we  find  that 
news  about  a  very  great  inundation  in  the  northern 
countries  (the  Cimbrian  flood)  had  reached  Greece ; 
and  a  tradition  still  existing  in  Jutland  combines 


such  a  flood  with  the  opening  of  the  channel 
Along  all  the  western  part  of  the  Cimbrian  Penin- 
sula occurs  a  bed  of  pebbles,  and  in  some  places  of 
rolled  pieces  of  the  clay  of  the  marshes,  which  must 
be  ascribed  to  an  inundation  washing  away  the  lighter 
materials.  This  inundation  the  author  regards  as 
that  of  which  both  history  and  tradition  speak  ;  arid 
he  thinks  it  was  occasioned  by  the  first  opening  of 
the  channel.  These  changes  were  in  close  con- 
nexion with  a  depression  of  the  greater  part  cf 
northern  and  western  Europe ;  which  is  indicated 
along  the  coasts  of  Denmark  and  England  by  sub- 
merged forests  and  peat-mosses.  At  the  shores  of 
the  Dukedom  of  Sleswig  a  tumulus  has  been  found 
in  a  submerged  forest ;  it  contained  knives  of  Hint, 
and  shows  that  the  subsidence  took  place  after  the 
country  was  inhabited.  The  continuous  elevation 
of  the  North  of  Europe  would  lead  to  this  result — 
that  the  White  Sea,  in  times  not  far  remote,  would 
flow  over  the  lower  parts  of  Russia  and  Finland, 
bringing  cold  water  and  masses  of  ice,  into  the 
German  Ocean,  then  a  bay  receiving  its  waters  also 
round  the  northern  coast  of  Scotland,  which  must 
have  materially  influenced  its  climate,  making  it 
colder  than  it  is  now. 

Sir  H.  De  La  Beche  contended  that  the  separa- 
tion of  England  from  the  continent  had  not  been  a 
violent  movement ;  but  one  brought  about  by 
causes  operating  during  a  long  period  of  time; 
breakers  must  have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  re- 
moving the  materials  which  once  filled  Up  the 
channel. — Dr:  Buckland  also  doubted  whether  the 
separation  of  the  Straits  of  Dover  had  taken  place 
within  the  historic  period. — Mr.  Lyell  stated  that 
there  had  been  several  oscillations  of  level  since  the 
present  chalk  cliffs  existed,  which  must  have  been 
considerable,  since  it  allowed  of  the  formation  of 
the  Elephant  bed  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs  at  Brigh- 
ton ;  in  which  the  remains  of  that  animal  were  im- 
bedded together  with  those  of  whales.  He  consid- 
ered the  period  of  separation  ftom  the  continent  not 
historical,  but  indefinitely  remote. — Mr.  Forbes 
remarked  that  Prof.  Forchhammer  seemed  to  have 
confused  the  deposits  of  several  distinct  periods. 
In  many  parts  of  this  country  and  in  Ireland  there 
were  beds  of  sand  and  clay  containing  shells  of 
molluscous  animals  mostly  now  inhabiting  our  seas, 
but  very  inferior  in  number  to  those  now  living, 
and  equivalent  to  the  group  now  found  on  the  coast 
of  Labrador.  Above  these  were  the  submerged 
forest,  and  higher  still  another  series — such  as  had 
been  discovered  in  the  basin  of  the  Clyde,  contain- 
ing an  asemblage  of  fossils,  all  recent ;  and  many 
of  them  eminently  characteristic  of  the  present  cli- 
mate. 

"  Sketch  of  the  Geological  Structure  of  Austra- 
lia," by  J.  B.  Jukes. 

Section  D. — Zoology  and  Botany. 
"  On  the  Vertebrate  Structure  of  the  Skull,"  by 
Prof.  Owen. 


Sub-Section  E. — Ethnology. 
Mr.  Jukes  read  a  brief  notice  "  On  the  Aborigi- 
nes of  Newfoundland." — His  information  on  this 
race  he  stated  to  be  derived  from  Mr.  Peyton,  who 
possessed,  of  all  men  now  living,  the  best  opportu- 
nities of  personal  knowledge  of  them.  According 
to  Mr.  Peyton's  opinion,  the  red  men  of  Newfound- 
land were  the  same  race  as  the  Red  Indians  of 
North  America ;  and  they  were  certainly  not  at  all 
allied  to  the  Esquimaux  race,  whom  they  held  in 
the  greatest  abhorrence,  while  on  the  contrary  they 
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carried  on  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Indians 
on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  to  whom  the  last  rem- 
nants of  the  race  have  passed  over,  and  they,  prob- 
ably, are  incorporated  with  them. 

Dr.  Latham  offered  a  few  remarks  on  a  New- 
foundland Vocabulary. — He  stated  that  the  philo- 
logical evidence  corroborates  the  opinion  advanced 
by  Mr.  Jukes,  the  vocabulary  having  a  strong  affin- 
ity to  that  of  the  Red  Indians,  and  being  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Esquimaux. — Dr.  King 
stated  that  he  had  held  the  contrary  opinion,  and 
from  historical  evidence,  going  as  far  back  as  the 
period  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  he  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  were  really  an  Esquimaux  tribe  ; 
nor  did  he  think  the  evidence  now  adduced  suffi- 
cient to  alter  his  former  opinion. 

Mr.  Jukes  read  a  paper  "On  the  Varieties  of  the 
Human  Race  in  the  Neighborhood  of  Torres 
Straits." — The  author  stated  that  in  the  years  1843, 
4,  5,  he  Had  visited  Australia,  Java,  Malacca, 
Singapore,  the  islands  of  Torres  Straits,  and  the 
coast  of  New  Guinea ;  he  was  much  struck  with 
the  differences  in  the  races  of  men  inhabiting  those 
countries ;  he  divided  them  into  three  distinct  peo- 
ple :  1st.  The  Malay  races;  2d.  The  Papuan  ;  3d. 
The  Australian.  The  first  race  is  characterized  by 
physical,  social,  and  intellectual  superiority  over 
the  others;  being,  in  many  places,  a  handsome, 
well-formed  people,  with  considerably  advanced  in- 
stitutions, navigators,  and  agriculturists.  The 
second  or  Papuan  races  are  decidedly  inferior,  in 
person,  institutions,  and  arts,  although  they  are 
much  superior  to  the  Australians,  who  are  charac- 
terized by  the  lankiness  of  their  lower  extremities ; 
their  hips,  thighs  and  calves  being  remarkably 
straight  and  Blender,  with  prominent  eye-brows  and 
thick  lips,  and  their  social  and  intellectual  condition 
appearing  to  be  the  very  lowest.  The  characters 
and  habits  of  the,  three  races  were  described  in  de- 
tail and  contrasted. 


pared  at  the  request  of  the  British  Association.— 
Having  called  attention  to  the  enormous  demand  for 
iron  consequent  on  the  general  and  simultaneous 
construction  of  railways  in  England,  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  in  India,  he  said  h  was  important  to  con- 
sider how  that  demand  may  be  met,  and  also  how, 
on  the  cessation  of  that  demand,  which  must  be  tem- 
porary to  a  great  extent,  the  ruinous  depreciation 
of  capital  and  suspension  of  employment,  conse- 
quent on  the  change,  may  be  averted.  In  1788, 
the  whole  quantity  of  pig-iron  made  in  England 
and  Wales,  amounted  to  no  more  than  61,300  tons : 
of  which  48,200  were  made  with  coke  of  pit-coal, 
and  13,100  from  charcoal :  in  the  same  year  the 
amount  raised  in  Scotland  was  7,000  tons.  In 
1796  the  quantity,  owing  to  Watt's  improvement  of 
the  steam-engine,  was  nearly  double,  being — 

England  and  Wales,      .  108,903  tons. 

Scotland,       ....       16,086  " 


Total,       125,079 " 

Ten  years  later,  viz.,  in  1806,  when  it  was  proposed 
to  tax  the  production  of  iron,  an  inquiry  was  made, 
and  the  production  was  found  to  have  more  than 
doubled  in  this  decennial  period,  being — 

England  and  Wales,      .         .    234,666  tons. 
Scotland,      .        .  .      23,240    " 


Section  P.— -Statistics. 

The  secretary  read  a  paper,  contributed  by  Dr. 
Guy,  "  On  the  Duration  mf  Life  in  the  Members  of 
the  several  Professions,  founded  on  the  Obituary 
Lists  of  the  Annual  Register." 

A  paper  was  next  read  "  On  the  Annual  Con- 
sumption of  Coal,  and  the  probable  duration  of  the 
Coal  Fields,"  byE.  R.  J.  Knowles.— The  author's 
calculations  being  based,  for  the  most  part,  on  ap- 
proximate estimates,  many  of  which  are  open  to 
much  controversy,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to 
state  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived.  He  cal- 
culated the  annual  consumption  of  coal  at  12,500,- 
000  tons,  and  the  extent  or  the  coal-fields  of  Eng- 
land at  5,200  square  miles,  at  the  average  of 
20,000,000  tons  to  the  square  mile ;  and  thence,  after 
making  allowance  for  the  coal  worked  out,  and  for  | 
the  population  being  eventually  doubled,  deduced 
that  the  coal-fields  of  England  contain  an  ample 
supply  for  at  least  1,500  years. 

Sir  J.  Guest,  Col.  Sykes,  and  Mr.  G.  R.  Porter, 
pointed  out  many  sources  of  inaccuracy  in  Mr. 
Knowles'  computations,  and  said  that  the  esti- 
mates of  consumption  in  various  manufactories 
must  always  be  vague.  They  thought  that  the 
only  true  criterion  would  be  to  ascertain  the  amount 
annually  brought  up  to  the  mouth  of  every  pit. 
Mr.  Knowles  professed  his  anxiety  to  obtain  accu- 
rate information,  and  promised  to  make  the  inquiry 
in  the  form  that  had  been  recommended. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Porter  presented  an  elaborate  report 
"  On  the  Iron  Manufacture  of  Great  Britain,",  pre- 


Total,         258,206  " 

In  1823,  this  quantity  had  risen  to  482,066  tone, 
and  in  1830  it  was  further  increased  to  678,417  tons. 
But  since  1830,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction 
of  the  hot  blast  by  Mr.  Nelson,  of  Glasgow,  rapid 
improvements  have  been  made,  and  a  most  impor- 
tant saving  of  fuel  effected.  The  results  were  thus 
stated  : — In  1829,  using  coke  and  cold  air,  each  ton 
of  iron  required  for  its  production  8  tons,  1  cwt.  1 
quarter  of  coal.  In  1830,  using  coke  and  healed 
air,  each  ton  of  iron  was  made  with  5  tons,  3  cwt. 
1  quarter  of  coal.  In  1833,  using  raw  coal  and 
heated  air,  each  ton  of  iron  consumed  in  its  produc- 
tion, 2  tons,  5  cwt.  1  quarter  of  coal.  The  saving' 
in  fuel  is  thus  seen  to  amount  to  72  per  cent. ;  and 
in  Scotland  the  production  of  iron  has  risen  from 
37,500  tons  in  1830,  to  nearly  500,000  tons  in  the 
last  twelve  months.  There  exists  a  prejudice 
against  the  hot  blast  iron  which  is  gradually  abat- 
ing ;  and  a  similar  prejudice  long  prevented  the  use 
of  the  black  band  ore,  the  value  of  which  was  die- 
covered  by  Mr.  Mushett  so  far  back  as  1801.  In 
1836,  every  iron-work  in  Great  Britain  was  visited 
by  M.  F.  le  Play,  chief  engineer  to  the  Paris  Board 
of  Works,  and  he  estimated  the  amount  produced 
that  year  at  1,000,000  of  tons.  In  1840,  Mr.  Jes- 
sop  found  that  there  were  402  furnaces  in  England 
and  Wales,  in  which  82,  or  1  in  5,  were  out  of 
blast ;  and  out  of  70  furnaces,  6,  or  1  in  11,  were 
out  of  blast.  The  quantity  of  iron  made  in  1840, 
was  1,343,400  tons ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
mercial depression,  this  fell  to  1,046,428  tons  in 
1842,  being  a  depreciation  of  22  per  cent.  He 
next  directed  attention  to  the  effect  of  railways  on 
the  price  of  iron.  In  1836  and  1837,  parliament 
passed  77  railway  bills,  of  which  44  were  for  new 
lines,  and  the  aggregate  of  extent  about  1,200  miles, 
requiring  a  production  of  more  than  500,000  tons 
of  iron.  The  price  of  bar  iron,  which  had  be*n  67. 
105.  per  ton  in  1834,  rose  to  7/.  10*.  in  1835,  and 
in  1836  to  11/. ;  but  in  1837,  the  railway  specula- 
tion had  so  far  subsided,  that  only  15  acts  for  new 
lines  were  passed  from  1638  to  1843 — the  price  of 
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iron  fell  more  rapidly  than  it  had  risen,  and  during 
this  period,  iron  could  be  sold  with  difficulty  at  less 
than  half  the  price  it  commanded  in  1836.  The 
average  price  of  iron  at  Glasgow  in  1844,  was  21. 
5s.  6a.  per  ton  ;  in  March,  1845,  it  rose  to  5/. ;  and 
in  May  to  5/.  10*. ; — this  rise  in  price  of  175  per 
cent.,  gave  such  stimulus  to  production,  that  the 
make  of  pig-iron,  in  Scotland,  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year,  was  260,000  tons,  or  at  the 
rate  of  520,000  tons  per  annum ; — the  production 
haviog  been  doubled  since  1840.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  iron-masters  that  since  1840,  nearly  all  the 
increased  production  of  iron  in  the  kingdom  has 
been  drawn  from  Scotland.  Jt  appears  that  the 
demand  created  by  the  new  railways,  has  stimulated 
every  establishment  to  its  utmost  limits  of  produc- 
tion. But,  in  order  to  add  materially  to  the  make 
of  iron,  a  great  many  circumstances  must  concur. 
Oae  of  the  chief  difficulties  arises  from  the  work- 
men :  skill  is  necessary,  and  the  number  of  those 
properly  trained  is  so  limited,  that  they  make  de- 
mands for  an  enormous  and  disproportionate  increase 
of  wages  on  the  first  appearance  of  prosperity. 
Thus  the  cost  of  production  seems  to  have  more 
than  kept  pace  with  the  rise  of  price.  From  this, 
combined,  perhaps,  with  other  causes,  the  amount 
of  production  in  England  for  1845  was  only  917,- 
500  tons,  being  238,000  tons  less  than  the  produc- 
tion of  1840.  From  comparing  several  returns,  it 
is  clear  that  we  have  no  reason  to  dread  a  failure 
of  material — some  valuable  and  extensive  fields  of 
black-band  ore  having  been  recently  discovered  in 
Wales ;  but  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  Staf- 
fordshire iron-works  will  soon  experience  a  deficient 
supply  of  coal.  A  new  source  of  supply  has  been 
found  in  the  refuse  and  waste  of  the  lead  mines  of 
Weardale.  The  rider  of  the  lead  ore  is  a  true  car- 
bonate of  iron,  yielding  from  25  to  40  per  ceut.  A 
small  blast  furnace  has  been  erected  at  Stanhope, 
for  smelting  this  rider,  and  4>ig-iron  of  a  strong  and 
excellent  quality  has  been  produced.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  success,  the  company  has  commenced 
the  erection  of  very  extensive  smelting  works,  near 
Walsingham.  The  difficulty  then  arises  in  the 
supply  of  labor.  It  is  hopeless  to  stimulate  the 
exertions  of  the  persons  already  employed.  They 
are  naturally  ready  enough  to  exact  higher  rates 
of  wages  when  the  demand  for  their  labor  becomes 
more  urgent ;  but,  succeeding  in  this,  they  prefer 
to  obtain  the  same  amount  of  earnings,  with  higher 
rates  of  wages,  to  the  securing  of  greater  gains  by 
the  exertion  of  even  the  same  amount  of  toil ;— so 
that  a  greater  urgency  on  the  demand,  may  be,  and 
frequently  is,  accompanied  by  a  lessened  production. 
During  the  period  of  depression  the  low  price  of 
iron  led  to  its  being  extensively  applied  to  various 
purposes  of  construction  in  civil  and  naval  architec- 
ture. On  the  subject  of  iron  ships,  Mr.  Porter 
entered  into  some  calculations  to  show  their  econ- 
omy; — but  the  subject  will  be  found  more  fully  dis- 
cussed in  our  report  of  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn  before  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
in  Glasgow,  in  1840.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  nearly  two  fifths  of  all  the  iron 
used  in  this  kingdom  was  imported  from  the  north 
of  Europe ;  but  in  1806  this  proportion  had  fallen 
to  one  eighth,  and  foreign  iron  is  now  only  imported 
for  the  manufacture  of  steel.  Our  exports,  on  the 
contrary,  have  so  increased  as  to  become  an  object 
of  national  importance. — 


The  increase  of  our  exports  appears  to  be  contin- 
gent on  a  reduction  of  price,  and  must,  therefore, 
be  materially  affected  by  variations  in  the  cost  of 
production.  Should  the  new  railways  stimulate  a 
much  larger  production  of  iron,  the  quantity  pro- 
duced will  greatly  exceed  the  demand  so  soon  as 
those  railways  are  completed,  and  then  prices  will 
fall;  perhaps  to  a  lower  point  than  has  ever  yet  been 
witnessed.  This  will,  probably,  cause  iron  to  be 
applied  to  many  new  purposes,  and  particularly  to 
the  construction  of  ships,  fire-proof  houses,  and 
frame-work  houses  for  export  to  new  settlements. 
All  this,  however,  must  be  the  work  of  time  ;  and 
it  seems  but  too  probable  that,  in  the  meanwhile, 
our  iron-masters  will  have  to  undergo  a  somewhat 
lengthened  season  of  adversity — for  the  enduring 
of  which  they  are,  in  a  measure,  prepared,  from 
former  experience. 

The  length  of  time  occupied  in  reading  this  paper, 
of  which  we  have  only  given  the  outline,  rendered 
it  impossible  to  discuss  its  topics ;  as  the  hour  for 
the  general  committee  meeting  was  fixed  for  3 
o'clock,  and  it  wanted  but  a  few  minutes  of  that 
hour  when  Mr.  Porter  concluded. 


In  1827  we  exported  92,3 13  tons,  declared  value  £1,215,561. 
la  1845  "  351,278     "  "  "         3,501,895. 


"HANDS   NOT   HEARTS." — A    FARCE. 
(FROM   THE  SPANISH.) 

Scene. — The  Throne-room  of  a  Palace.  Child- 
Queen  and  Queen-Mother  discovered  (the  last,  by 
the  way,  not  for  the  first  time)  surrounded  by 
Grandees,  Ministers,  Ladies  of  Honor,  ana 
Chamberlains.  The  "  Marsellaise"  is  heard  with- 
out .    A  flourish  of  trumpets. 

Queen-Mother  {aside  to  Child-Queen.)  Now, 
Izzy,  my  dear — 

Child- Queen  {aside  to  her.)  Oh,  Ma !  my  heart 's 
in  my  mouth. 

Queen-Mother.  Heart !  Where  did  you  get  it? 
Remember  who  were  your  parents,  and  don't  dis- 
grace them.  His  excellency  will  be  here  directly 
with  his  address  of  congratulation.  Mind  your 
response. 

Child- Queen.  I've  forgotten  every  word  you 
taught  me.  I  knew  I  shouid.  There  were  so 
many  fibs  in  it !  '* 

Queen-Mother.  Beatific  Ferdinand  ! — shade  of 
a  beloved  spouse,  do  you  hear  this  ?  Fibs,  yoa 
little  fool !  A  queen  talk  of  fibs  !  Like  garlic, 
they  are  only  to  be  thought  of  by  the  swinish  herd. 
Know  this,  my  child,  for  a  great  state  maxim ; 
falsehood  becomes  ennobled  when  royalty  conde- 
scends to  it.  So,  remember  your  reply — and  mind 
your  stops. 

Child- Queen.  My  heart's  breaking;  I  shall 
stop  in  the  middle,  I  know  I  shall. 

Queen-Mother.  Then  remember  the  dignity  of 
Spain — recollect  the  glory  of  old  Castile,  and  if 
you  can't  utter  a  few  ceremonious  syllables — why, 
show  your  feelings  and  faint.  Your  years  may  ex- 
cuse a  weakness  that  would  ruin  me. 

Child- Queen.  Every  word  flown  out  of  my 
head,  like  a  bird  from  a  trap.  I  knew  it  would  be 
so.  ■  ' 

Queen-  Mother  (aside. )  A  perverse  little  wretch ! 
Now,  my  beloved  child — idol  of  my  heart — remem- 
ber Don  Francisco's  set  of  pearls — lamb  that  you 
are — and  the  seven  hundred  Paris  milliners  at  work 
— prop  of  my  life — and  the  three  hundred  and  fifty 
jewellers — apple  of  my  eye — and  the  two  hundred 
goldsmiths — hope  of  ray  soul — and  the  dignity, 
and  felicity,  and  happiness  without  end  of  a  wed- 
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ded  wife !  Cherub  that  you  are !  And  now  you  Ml 
speak  to  his  excellency — I  know  you  will — with 
your  own  sweet  silver  voice,  sweeter  than  Solo- 
mon's trumpets — Paradise  of  my  life ! 

Child-  Queen.  I  'm  told  they  're  the  finest  pearls 
in  Christendom. 

Major-Domo  (announces)  "  His  excellency  the 
Ambassador  of  France." 

[Child-Queen  turns  pale,  and  shivers.    Queen- 
Mother  puis  on  a  smile  of  state. 

Enter  the  Ambassador. 

Ambassador  (approaching  Queen-Mother.)  Mad- 
am , — The  best  of  mothers  has  been  blessed  with 
the  rarest  of  daughters.  Virtue  has  produced  twin 
virtues.  Let  me  congratulate  you,  that  you  are 
about  to  see,  in  the  marriage  of  your  children,  a 
renewal  of  that  conjugal  tenderness  that  has  earned 
for  you  a  name — and  such  a  name — throughout  the 
world.  Happy  mother !  still  in  the  freshness  of 
maturity,  spared  to  watch  the  opening  sweetness 
of  kindred  youth  !  Favored  is  the  full-blown  rose 
that,  without  one  blush  of  beauty,  one  leaflet  lost, 
may  still,  upon  the  tree,  behold  the  unclosing  buds ! 
I  am  commanded  by  my  master  of  France — by  that 
potentate  whose  name,  particularly  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  is  synonymous  with  truth — by  that 
monarch  without  guile— by  that  sovereign  whose 
soul  is  open  as  the  sea  (and  quite  as  deep) — by 
that  king  whose  peculiar  glory  it  has  been  to  em- 
brace (with  his  royal  tongue  in  his  royal  cheek) 
the  young  Britannia — and  caress,  as  he  were  a 
poodle  puppy-dog,  the  British  Lion — I  am  com- 
manded, I  say,  by  the  Napoleon  of  Pence,  (as  well 
as  of  Peace,)  to  solicit  the  hand  of  the  little  Infan- 
ta (rather  young,  to  be  sure,  for  the  wedding-ring) 
for  the  thrice-renowned  and  valorous  Duke  Mont- 
pensier,  a  son  of  France,  who,  let  the  glory  be 
eternized  in  his  epitaph,  (when  fame,  in  ai\er  centu- 
ries, shall  write  it,)  refuses  to  take  of  the  Cortes  a  sin- 
gle real  with  his  bride,  (aside,)  seeing  there  is  no 
chance  of  its  being  offered  him. 

Queen-Mother.  My  heart  is  open  as  a  book,  and 
ou  have  read  the  text  of  conjugal  and  maternal 
ove,  printed  and  illuminated  (brightly  as  in  a  missal) 
within  it.  Knowing,  profoundly  knowing,  that  I 
am  a  full-blown  rose,  it  would  not  be  sincere,  it 
would  not  be  Christian-like  in  me,  to  deny  the 
odorous  truth.  And  the  rose  joyfully  bestows  her 
youngest  bud  upon  the  son  of  that  monarch  with- 
out guile — that  king  of  the  starry  eye  and  crystal 
heart — the  king  of  France ! 

Ambassador  (to  Child-Queen.)  Madam,  let  me 
congratulate  you  upon  your  inexhaustible  generos- 
ity. You  have  not  only  thrown — ffiven,  I  mean — 
yourself  away,  but  have  in  the  most  royal  and  lib- 
eral manner  given  away  your  little  sister.  In  this 
act,  the  nation  must  acknowledge  that  liberality 
which  only  belongs  to  the  true  sovereignty  of  na- 
ture. For  it  is  the  rare  privilege  of  royalty  not 
only  to  hold  its  own  heart  as  nothing,  but  espec- 
ially to  make  light  of  the  hearts  of  other  people. 

Child-  Queen.  I  am  flattered — that — that — in — 
in — giving — 

Queen-Mother  (prompting  %r,  aside.)  "My 
"heart" — remember  the  pearls. 

Child- Queen.  My  heart — yes— certainly,  my 
heart — to— to— 

Queen-Mother  (aside.)  "  Don  Francisco" — 
think  of  the  bridal  gown,  with  the  twelve  crowns 
of  Spain  worked  in  it — to  "  Don  Francisco" — 

Child- Queen.  Don  Francisco — I  expect — that 
is — 1  shall  be  as  happy — 
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Queen-Mother  (aside.)  Provoking  creature! 
Think  of  the  bull-fights — and  the  jewels— and— 

Child- Queen.  As  happy  as — as— can  be  ex- 
pected. 

[Queen-Mother,  smiling  a  ghastly  smile,  mo- 
tions to  the  Camarera-Mayor,  who  goes  out, 
and  returns  with  the  Infanta  Luisa,  with  her 
thumb  in  her  mouth. 
Ambassador  (to  the  Infanta.)     Madam,  fate  has 
called  you  early  to  happiness  in  calling  you  to  be 
the  wife  of  a  French  prince,  and  thereby  calling 
you  to  Paris,  a  city  unrivalled  for  its  ban  Sons,  con- 
fitures, and  dolls— dolls,  that  not  only  open  but  shot 
their  eyes !    I  am  commanded  to  present  you  with 
this  portrait  of  your  future  husband. 

Infanta  (standing  upon  her  toes  to  look  at  i/— 
aside.)    Oh  my !  he  is  pretty. 

Ambassador.  And  further  to  present  to  you,  as 
typical  of  his  disposition,  this  roll  of  sugar — veri- 
table sucre  de  Normandie. 

Infanta.    I  accept — that  is,  mamma  says — 
Queen-Mother  (aside  to  her.)   Silly  thing !    You 
mean  you  accept  with  pleasure — 

Infanta.  Yes,  that 's  it.  Mamma  says — for 
she  knows — I  accept  with  pleasure  the  prince  for 
my  husband — and  his  picture— and  his  sugar. 

[The  Ambassador  gives  portrait  and  sugar  to 

the  Infanta,  who,  looting  upon  the  one,  is 

about  to  eat  the  other,  when  it  is  respectfully 

twitched  from  her  by  the  Camarera-Mayor. 

Ambassador  (makes  his  bow,  and  is  about  to  retire. 

He  speaks  aside  to  one  of  his  attendants.)    Let  ten 

thousand  francs  be  distributed  among  the  mendicants 

of  Madrid.    One  way  to  blind  the  world  to  the 

knaveries  of  the  rich,  is  to  throw  gold  dust  in  the 

eyes  of  the  poor ! 

[Another  flourish  of  trumpets.     Ambassador 
and  suite  exeunt.     The  curtain  falls,  and  the 
Farce  ends. 
N.  B.    Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Tragedy  .—Punch. 


State  Bulletins  for  Spain. — Such  is  the 
alarming  condition  of  Spain,  that  it  would  be 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  rest  of  Europe  if  she 
were  regularly  attended  by  state  physicians,  who. 
at  brief  intervals,  should  publish  official  bulletins 
of  her  health  ;  as,  for  instance — 

"  6,  a.  m.  Spain  has  passed  a  tolerable  night, 
but  is  slightly  troubled  with  symptoms  of  commo- 
tion this  morning. 

"  11,  a.  m.  Within  the  last  hour  a  revolution 
has  broken  out  in  Spain,  but  it  has  been  sup- 
pressed with  a  moderate  amount  of  bloodshed ; 
and  for  the  last  five  minutes  Spain  has  been  tran- 
quil. 

"  1,  p.  m.  The  tranquillity  which  was  restored 
to  Spain  at  five  minutes  to  eleven,  lasted  up  to  a 
quarter  to  twelve,  when  insurrections  began  to 
manifest  themselves  in  a  few  provinces  ;  and  since 
that  time  she  has  been  laboring  under  febrile  agi- 
tation. 

"  6,  p.  m.  The  agitation  of  Spain  continued  till 
four  o'clock,  when  a  remission  of  symptoms  took 
place ;  but  at  five  she  had  a  relapse,  and  the  in- 
surrectionary movements  have  recurred  in  parox- 
ysms every  quarter  of  an  hour. 

11  1U,  p.  m.  Spain  has  just  lost  a  littlo  more 
blood,  which  appears  to  have  relieved  her,  and 
for  the  last  ten  minutes  has  enjoyed  profound 
repose." — Punch. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

• 

It  will  naturally  be  supposed  that,  looking  upon 
the  new  maid  that  fortune  had  so  beneficently  sent 
me,  my  first  anxiety  was  about  her  clothes.  Ani- 
mated by  the  most  pleasant  feelings,  I  rummaged 
all  my  boxes,  and  soon  selected  a  very  complete 
wardrobe.  Many  things  were,  of  course,  too  fine 
for  a  servant — it  having  been  instilled  into  me  as  a 
great  principle,  by  my  mother,  that  servants  could 
not,  in  her  own  emphatic  words,  be  kept  "  too 
much  under,"  and  therefore  could  not  be  too  plainly 
drest.  If  that  good  woman  hated  anything,  it  was 
finery  in  any  sort  of  a  maid.  She  set  her  face 
against  anything  beyond  a  penny  riband,  and  would 
not  permit  ear-rings,  even  when  they  presented 
themselves  in  the  modest  guise  of  gold  wires,  to 
"dangle  from  a  servant."  However,  in  my  pres- 
ent condition,  nothing  remained  for  me  to  choose 
from  but  my  own  wardrobe  and  the  clothes  of  my 
fellow-passengers.  Of  course  I  took  the  shabbiest 
and  the  most  vulgar.  When,  however,  I  had 
raide  the  selection,  a  greater  difficulty  remained  to 
he  overcome.  It  was  to  induce  Friday  to  submit 
to  be  thoroughly  drest.  She  showed  an  almost 
unconquerable  repugnance  to  stockings,  putting 
them  on  the  hind  part  before,  and  gartering  at  the 
ankle.  As  to  ever  getting  her  into  shoes,  I  gave 
up  the  idea  as  hopeless ;  for  this,  however,  I  cared 
but  little  ;  as  her  huge  bare  feet  the  better  kept  up 
the  due  distinction  between  mistress  and  maid. 
Nobody — I  was  well  aware  of  the  fact — could  wit- 
ness it;  nevertheless,  the  circumstance  was  not 
without  its  comfort. 

My  greatest  difficulty,  however,  was  with  the 
stays.  When  she  first  saw  them,  and  began  to 
feel  them  all  over,  and  observed  that  they  contained 
steel  and  whalebone — and  when  further  she  saw 
that  I  threatened  her  with  them — the  poor  ignorant 
creature  fell  at  my  feet,  and  cried,  and,  in  her  way, 
begged  that  I  would  give  up  so  cruel  a  notion,  as 
it  evidently  terrified  her  worse  than  death.  For 
some  time,  I  was  greatly  amused  by  the  distress 
of  Friday ;  but  at  last,  becoming  irritated,  I  insist- 
ed that  she  should  submit  to  wear  the  stays ;  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  I  indicated  that  they  were  ex- 
pressly made,  and  stiffened  with  steel  and  bone,  to 
preserve  the  beauty  of  the  female  figure.  Upon 
this,  Friday,  like  a  poor  ignorant  savage  as  she 
was,  shook  her  head,  and  placed  her  two  hands  to 
her  waist,  as  much  (like  her  impudence !)  as  to 
say,  "  Look  at  me :  I  never  wore  stays  ;  and  I  am 
straighter  than  you."  Now,  insolence  like  this 
would  be  unbearable  from  anybody ;  but,  coming 
from  a  servant,  it  was  much  more  than  a  mistress 
could  put  up  with.  Wherewith,  I  pointed  to  the 
pistol  with  which  I  had  killed  the  Amazon ;  and, 
in  a  moment,  Friday  was  at  my  feet. 


Poor  benighted  creature  !  How  ccld  she  turned, 
and  how  she  trembled — for  all  the  world  like  some 
poor  wretch  about  to  be  crushed  by  torture — when 
I  compelled  her  to  put  on  the  stays.  She  evident- 
ly thought  that  they  contained  some  evil  spirits, 
that  would  continually  squeeze  and  punish  her — 
and  by  degrees  consume  her  blood — and  finally 
waste  her.  She  could  not,  poor  wretch  !  so  ex 
press  herself;  but  I  could  see  by  the  workings  of 
her  mind  in  her  countenance,  that  she  looked  upon 
the  stays  as,  in  former  days,  sufferers  have  looked 
upon  the  steel-boot. 

At  length,  however,  the  stays  were  on,  and  I 
prepared  myself  to  lace  them.  I  knew  that  by 
doing  this  I  was  teaching  the  first  lesson  in  civiliza- 
tion, and  felt  myself  strengthened  for  the  task  ac- 
cordingly. But  shall  I  ever  forget  the  screams  of 
Friday,  as  I  laced  hole  after  hole?  It  was  plahi 
she  felt  as  nuns  have  felt — bricked  up,  as  pleasant 
histories  tell  us,  for  peccadilloes,  in  convent  walls. 
It  was  plain  the  poor  wretch  thought  she  was  being 
laced  up  for  life ;  and  this  notion,  I  must  confess 
it,  so  troubled  me  that  the  more  Friday  screamed, 
the  tighter  I  laced,  till,  in  the  end,  her  figure  was 
so  unlike  vulgar  nature,  it  almost  approached  per- 
fection. 

When  the  stays  were  well  laced  and  fastened,  it 
was  droll  to  see  the  perplexity  of  the  poor  crea- 
ture. She  would  not  venture  to  walk  without  lay- 
ing hold  of  some  support,  as  if  the  tightness  of  the 
stays  had  destroyed  the  strength  and  motion  of  her 
limbs.  When  she  looked  round,  too,  she  turned 
her  whole  body,  as  if  made  too  stiff  to  venture  to 
move  her  neck.  It  was  clear  from  the  melancholy 
that  possessed  her,  that  she  looked  upon  herself — 
poor  savage ! — as  a  prisoner  for  life  in  walls  of 
whalebone  and  steel.  And  will  it  be  believed? 
those  stays  had  been  made  for  a  colonel's  lady,  and 
had  cost  three  guineas,  if  they  'd  cost  a  shil 
ling ! 

After  the  poor  thing  had  become  a  little  accus- 
tomed to  her  captivity,  and  could  the  better  under- 
stand me,  I  inquired  about  the  savages  from  whom 
I  had  delivered  her.  She  told  me  they  were  all 
Amazons.  That  they  had  originally  come  from 
the  moon,  that  they  worshipped  as  a  single  lady. 
That  they  made  war  upon  the  women  of  all  mar- 
ried nations,  as  creatures  who — forgetful  of  their 
true  dignity  in  the  world,  which  was  to  do  entirely 
as  they  like — had  basely  betrayed  the  independence 
of  their  sex  by  allowing  themselves  to  "  love, 
honor,  and  obey"  brutes,  their  husbands.  And 
then  I  asked  Friday  what  was  the  age  of  the 
oldest  of  these  Amazons  ?  when  she  informed  me 
that  none  of  them  was  ever  able  to  count  above 
five-and-twenty.    Lamentable  ignorance ! 


To  be  Sold. — The  Balance  of  Power.  It  is  a 
little  out  of  order,  and  requires  adjusting,  as*the 
beam  has  been  kicked  rather  severely  lately  by  one 
Louis  Philippe,  which  has  thrown  the  balance 
slight] v  upon  one  side.  A  few  English  measures 
are  to  be  sold  with  it,  in  the  shape  of  one  or  two 
protests,  but  their  weight  is  so  small  that  they  do 
not  even  turn  the  scale.  For  further  particulars 
apply  to  the  British  Ambassadors  at  Paris,  or 
Madrid ;  and  for  cards  to  view,  to  the  Secretary 


for  Foreign  Affairs,  Downing-street,  in  whose 
custody  the  Balance  of  Power  is  at  present  depos- 
ited.— Punch. 

Sermons  in  Stones. — Mr.  O'Connell  said  at 
Conciliation  Hall,*  When  I  die, '  Repeal'  will  be 
found  written  on  my  heart."  There  is  a  slight 
error  in  the  above  absurdity.  The  Hereditary 
Bondsman  should  have  said  "lithographed."-- 
Punch, 
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It  is  singular  to  notice  how  some  men  "  achieve 
greatness"  by  the  very  act  of  living.  Eclipsed 
and  crushed  at  first  by  successful  rivals,  they  are 
fortunate  enough  to  survive  them,  and  to  shine 
forth  as  stars  in  the  twilight  of  their  departed 
glory.  How  picturesque  yonder  solitary  pine, 
yielding  its  dark  cones  to  the  wind  reluctantly,  as 
if  loth  to  bend  its  aged  and  reverend  head  to  a 
blast  but  newly  born !  Some  years  ago,  it  was 
lost  in  the  crowd  of  the  forest,  till  the  woodman's 
axe  cut  its  passage  into  perilous  prominence.  So 
with  certain  authors :  they  gather  around  them 
the  added  interest  of  those  who  have  outlived  a 
generation  of  giants,  and  who  mingle  with  the 
admiration  of  the  present  somewhat  of  the  awe  of 
the  past.  Last  of  a  noble  race,  the  homage  they 
receive  is  given  ungrudgingly,  and  with  the  feel- 
ing of  discharging  a  debt  of  gratitude  long  due, 
not  to  one,  but  to  many  benefactors.  Sometimes, 
as  in  the  case  of  Wordsworth,  the  merit  thus 
tardily  acknowledged  is  of  the  highest  order,  but 
which  detraction,  and  the  success  of  more  popular 
writers,  have  unjustly  veiled.  Sometimes  it  is  of 
minor,  though  real  value,  which,  amid  the  blaze  of 
contemporary  genius,  has  been  overborne  and 
drowned.  In  the  year  1830,  such  men  as  Croly, 
De  Quincey,  Wilson,  and  Leigh  Hunt,  were  con- 
tent to  be  dii  minorum  gentium  in  the  literary 
pantheon.  We  now,  in  1846,  regard  them  as  a 
race  of  "  elder  gods,*1  Titans  partly,  because  they 
have  outlived  a  Titanic  family. 

And  yet  we  feel,  that  in  applying  the  term 
Titan  to  Leigh  Hunt,  we  are  bordering  upon  the 
ludicrous.  No  such  magnificent  epithet  will  fit 
him.  He  is  no  "giant  angel;"  he  is  nothing 
better  than  an  inspired  and  perpetual  child.  He  is 
not  great,  nor  even  large  ;  but  he  is  the  perfection 
of  elegant  and  airy  littleness.  He  flits  about  like 
an  Ariel  among  the  sons  of  the  mighty.  Ariel, 
indeed,  the  most  imaginative  and  succinct  of  skyey 
messengers,  full  of  playful  earnestness,  is  an  apter 
emblem  of  Hunt's  genius  than  the  tricksy  Puck. 
He  is  the  down  of  the  thistle  floating  no-whither, 
while  Ariel  is  the  winged  seed  blown  right  on- 
ward to  the  spot  where  it  is  to  take  root  and  grow. 
As  we  have  elsewhere  said  of  Moore  and  Dickens, 
we  can  never  disconnect  the  idea  of  Hunt  from  that 
of  smallness.  Perhaps,  instead  of  Ariel,  he  is 
rather  a  genuine  brother  of  the  Cobweb,  Mustard- 
seed,  and  Pease-blossom  family :  like  that  re- 
doubted race,  tiny,  swift,  ethereal,  with  a  fire  in 
his  eye,  and  drops  of  gold  sprinkled  on  his  little 
wing.  Moore  is,  of  the  three,  Mustard-seed — 
sharp,  biting,  and  mischievous.  Dickens  is  Cob- 
web-—light,  dancing,  and  sunny.  Hunt  is  Pease- 
blossom — smelling  of  the  fields,  and  shining  with 
the  hues  of  autumn  sunshine. 

Earnestness  at  ease,  is  the  leading  characteristic 
of  Hunt's  nature.  His  is  no^that  eternal  frown 
of  certain  patriots  and  philosophers,  at  which  "  hell 
grows  darker."  His  genius  wears,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  gentle  smile,  to  feed  which  everything  has 
run— his  learning,  his  philosophy,  his  imagination, 
and  his  tears. 

"  Sorrows  [he  sings]  I  've  had  severe  ones, 
I  will  not  speak  of  now  ; 


And  calmly  mid  my  dear  ones 
I  've  wasted  with  dry  brow.9' 

Struggles  he  has  had— calumnies  borne — imprison- 
ment too  known,  in  those  dark  days,  when  looks 
were  watched,  and  words  tortured,  and  to  sigh  in 
some  cases  was  to  sin.  He  has  been  separated 
from  children  dear  to  him  "  as  the  ruddy  drops 
that  visit  his  sad  heart."  A  child-like  friend, 
dearer  than  a  brother,  was  severed  from  him  ;  and 
he  saw,  under  the  darkening  sky  of  bis  own  for- 
tunes, the  smoke  of  his  funeral  pile  rising  from  the 
sea-shore.  He  felt,  too,  the  recalcitration  of  the 
furious  heel  of  Byron.  He  committed  several 
grave  errors,  and  had  many  severe  literary  trials. 
But  all  ran  to  fill  up  the  channel  of  the  gentle 
smile.  His  heart  would  not  get  old.  The  boy 
element  would  not  extract.  And  the  author  of 
"  Rimini"  and  "  The  Feast  of  the  Poets,"  is,  we 
believe,  smiling  still — smiling  at  the  memory  of  his 
past  griefs  and  sufferings ;  smiling  at  the  changed 
treatment  he  is  receiving  from  the  literary  world, 
and  from  his  ancient  foes ;  smiling  pity  over  the 
dishonored  dust  of  Byron,  and  over  the  insolent  but 
retracted  ridicule  of  Moore ;  and  smiling  a  deeper, 
happier  smile  at  that  milder  social  day  which  has 
at  length  risen  dpon  his  path ;  for  him,  too,  as 
well  as  Virgil's  shepherd, 

• 

Libertas  tanquam  sera  respexit. 

Hunt,  like  most  writers  of  the  day,  has  appealed 
to  the   public,   not  only  at  sundry  times,  bat  in 
divers  manners.     He  has  been  a  critic,  a  journal- 
ist, an  essayist,  a  writer  of  tales  and  dramas,  a 
satiric  and  a  serious  poet.     As  a  critic,  he  did  at 
one  time  yeoman  service  to  the  cause  of  letters. 
He  stood  up,  in  conjunction  with  Lamb  and  Hax- 
litt,  for  the  three  objects,  first,  of  vindicating  the 
fame  of  the  lake  poets  ;  secondly,  of  directing  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  forgotten  and  neglected  English 
authors  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ; 
and,  thirdly,  of  establishing  a  school  of  criticism 
independent  of  the  reviews,  which  at  that  time 
lorded  it  over  the  world  of  letters,  and  were  with  a 
high  hand  abusing  their  power.     To  these  objects 
of  this  triumvirate,  Lamb  contributed  his  subtle  dis- 
crimination, his  delicate  yet  cutting  irony ;  Haz- 
litt,  his  fierce  passion  and  vehement  declamation ; 
and  Hunt,  his  grace,  his  tact,  his  liveliness,  his 
learning,  and   his  fine  fanciful  quaintness.    The 
public  saw  with  surprise  the  pages  of  a  weekly 
newspaper,  studded  with  critical  disquisitions,  as 
profound,  and  much  more  genial,  than  any  to  be 
found  in  the  great  quarterly  journals  ;  and  began, 
in  the  extreme  of  reaction   from  former  implicit 
submission,  to  regard  these  as  blind  guides.    And 
although  the  influence  of  our  literary  reformer 
was  counteracted  by  the  furious  abuse  and  victim- 
ization which  they  personally  experienced,  they 
in  the  end  gained  their  object.    They  shed  a  new 
light  upon  the  pages  of  our  elder  dramatists ;  tj*)' 
vindicated  the  claims  of  the  lake  poets ;  and  they 
contributed  to  rouse  the  public  to  that  spirit  o* 
independent  judgment  which    has  more  or  Jotf 
characterized  it  ever  since,   and   has   compel"* 
journals  to  become  rather  the  followers  than  the 
leaders  of  the  national  taste.  f 

Hunt's  criticism  is  distinguished  above  that  w 
many,  by  its  joyous  geniality. — How  be  gloats 
over  tid-bits ! — How  he  enjoys  a  literary  **»*' 
bouche  ! — How  he  chuckles  over  a  quaintness,  or  a 
recondite  beauty  !     He  has,  on  such  occasions,  w 
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the  glee  of  a  school-boy,  who  has  lighted  upon 
some  peculiar  pot  of  jam  or  neglected  drawer  of 
sweet- bread.  He  laughs,  rolls,  and  riots,  in  the 
gladness  of  his  heart ;  and,  like  the  said  school- 
boy, if  a  fine  generous  fellow,  calls  upon  all  his 
comrades  to  share  the  spoil.  He  reads  a  favorite 
author  as  a  man  reads  to  his  adored,  giving,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  happy  heart,  beauty,  and  meaning, 
and  interest  to  the  pages,  which  come  in  reality 
from  a  sweeter  and  dearer  source.  Thus  Hunt, 
between  sympathy  with  his  author  and  with  his 
reader,  gilds  his  refined  gold,  paints  his  lilies,  and 
throws  a  perfume  over  his  violets.  Even  his 
affectations,  quips,  cranks,  and  wreathed  smiles — 
and  they  are  not  few — remind  you  of  the  little  arts 
which  the  eye  of  love  produces,  and  which  it  alone 
will  pardon.  The  gush  of  genuine  gladness  must 
be  permitted  its  little  gets,  freaks  and  fantasies. 
Better  far  this  than  the  cool,  iron  composure  of 
those  miserable  beings  called  critics  by  profession, 
who  are  doomed  to  pass  from  the  Dan  of  each  new 
title-page  to  the  Beersheba  of  each  Finis,  and  find 
all  barren  ;  and  are  capable  of  enjoying  only  the 
poor  luxury  of  "  establishing'1  when  they  cannot 
fiod  a  *•  raw." 

Of  his  criticism,  the  better  specimens,  we  think, 
occur  in  his  earlier  productions,  his  "  Indicator," 
"  Companion,"  &c.  In  what  seems  to  have  been 
an  evil  hour,  he  wrote  "  Lord  Byron  and  his  Con- 
temporaries." It  awoke  an  outcry  from  a  large 
portion  of  the  public,  who  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  that  drunken  dream,  through  the  medium  of 
which  they  had  for  a  long  while  regarded  Byron. 
As  Macaulay  has  well  shown,  the  conduct  of  the 
British  public  to  Byron  was  most  extraordinary. 
First,  they  idolized  him  unreasonably  ;  then  as 
unreasonably  they  ground  their  golden  calf  to  dust ; 
and  then  they  raised,  reconstructed,  and  set  him  in 
a  higher  shrine  than  ever.  And  this  latter  reac- 
tion arose  simply  from  what  always  seemed  to  us, 
his  chimerical  and  insincere  expedition  to  Greece  ; 
an  incident  in  his  history  no  more  deserving  moral 
approbation,  than  the  conduct  of  the  prodigal,  who 
in  his  desperation  enlists.  Who  on  that  account 
dreams  of  canonizing  the  poor  fellow  ?  But,  be- 
cause Byron,  disgusted  with  himself,  sick  of  Italy, 
satiated  with  literary  fame,  or  rather,  afraid  of 
losing  the  laurels  he  had  gained,  exhausted  in  in- 
tellect, and  bruised  in  heart,  threw  himself  into  the 
Greek  cause,  (instead  of  returning  to  England, 
calmly  confronting  his  calumniators,  and  resuming 
his  duties  as  a  landlord  and  a  senator,  which  had 
been  the  part  of  a  wise  man,)  changed  his  poetic 
melody  into  a  wild  Albanian  war-song,  and 
perished  prematurely,  therefore  all  the  past  was  to 
be  forgiven  and  forgotten,  and  therefore,  if  an 
I) onest  man  ventured  to  blame  any  part  of  his  con- 
duct, he  must  be  torn  in  pieces,  and  have  his  dis- 
.trfa  inembra  thrown  in  propitiatory  sacrifice  upon 
the  poet's  Grecian  grave.  We  care  very  little 
about  the  charges  of  ingratitude  and  violated  confi- 
dence which  have  been  brought  against  Hunt.  He 
had  been  treated  by  Byron  with  great  liberality  ; 
and  no  wonder,  since  he  had  appeared  single- 
handed  in  his  defence,  when  the  howl  of  all  Eng- 
land was  up  against  him.  He  had  been  admitted 
to  his  confidence,  and  might,  had  he  been  base 
enough,  have  claimed  a  similar  honor  with  the  ser- 
vant who  boasted  that  he  was  kicked  by  a  duke. 
He  had  been  fed  and  insulted  under  the  same  roof 
with  the  noble  poet.  And  in  exchange  for  such 
favors,  he  was  bound  to  flatter  the  man  when  dead, 
to  whom,  when  living,  he  bad  always  acted  a  firm 


and  manly  part !  We  would  have  preferred,  in- 
deed, had  he  remained  entirely  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  never  think  of  Byron  as  a  man,  without 
recalling  the  words  of  Milton,  in  reference  to  the 
rebel  angels. 

"  The  ether  sort, 
In  might  though  wondrous,  and  in  acts  of  war, 
Nor  of  renown  less  eager,  yet,  by  doom 
Nameless  in  dark  oblivion  let  them  dwell. 
For  strength,  from  truth  divided  and  from  just, 
Illaudable,  nought  merits  but  dispraise 
And  ignominy,  yet  to  glory  aspires 
Vain-glorious,  and  through  infamy  seeks  fame  : 
Therefore  eternal  silence  be  their  doom." 

But  if  Hunt  was  to  speak  of  Byron  at  all,  he 
was  bound  to  speak  the  plain  unvarnished  truth, 
avoiding  equally  the  extremes  of  sycophancy  and 
of  spleen.  And  now,  the  public,  by  another,  and 
we  suspect  a  final  revulsion  of  feeling,  has  come 
round  to  his  opinion,  and  unites  in  writing  on 
Byron's  bust,  the  most  fatal  of  all  inscriptions,  "  A 
traitor  to  his  own  transcendent  genius/' 

Our  quarrel,  then,  with  this  book,  is  not  so 
much  its  treatment  of  Byron's  memory,  as  its 
general  spirit  and  execution.  Its  spirit  is  waspish, 
its  execution  feeble.  In  the  one,  you  read  disap- 
pointment ;  in  the  other,  dyspepsia.  His  memoir 
of  himself,  must,  from  its  profusion  of  capital  is, 
have  taxed  severely  Mr.  Colburn's  printing  press, 
and  has  the  garrulity  without  the  bonhommie  of 
old  age.  His  estimates  of  contemporary  talent  are 
not  eminently  felicitous,  nor,  with  the  exception  of 
his  personal  friends,  particularly  candid.  You  see 
altogether,  in  this  work,  a  mind,  in  an  unhappy 
state  of  transition  from  its  first  fresh,  buoyant 
enthusiasm,  to  that  mild  and  serene  twilight,  which 
has  now  permanently  settled  upon  its  powers. 
Clinging  still  to  our  former  image  of  a  gentle  smile, 
as  the  best  emblem  of  Hunt's  nature,  we  must  grant 
that,  in  this  production,  it  is  but  faintly  visible,  if 
not  entirely  concealed. 

As  a  journalist,  he  exhibits  a  marked  contrast, 
in  the  course  of  his  progress,  between  the  dashing, 
slashing,  free  and  fearless  style,  in  which  (con- 
jointly with  his  brother)  he  conducted  The  Exam- 
iner, and  the  meek  and  almost  mawkish  tone  of  his 
London  Journal.  How  changed  from  the  daring 
libeller,  whom  regency  honored  with  its  personal 
hatred  and  vengeance,  and  who,  like  another  Ca- 
mille  Desmoulins,  shot  his  bright  and  bickering 
shafts  at  sublime  swindlers  and  crowned  imbeciles, 
the  kindly  old  man  babbling  of  his  green  fields, 
looking  with  dim,  tearful  eye  at  his  old  favorite 
authors,  welcoming  to  his  arms  books  which  for- 
merly seemed  steeped  in  the  green  and  livid  slime 
of  bigotry,  saying  civil  things  of  "  The  Lights  and 
Shadows" — ay,  of  "  Matthew  Wald,"  and  its 
author — shaking  (with  some  tremor)  the  huge  fist 
of  Christopher'  North,  and  instead  of  the  bitter  sar- 
casm in  which  he  often  indulged,  just  hinting  faults 
and  hesitating  dislike,  even  to  the  imbecile,  the 
impertinent,  and  the  absurd.  We  prefer  him,  we 
must  say,  in  the  latter  character.  It  is  more  true 
to  his  original  tendencies.  For  the  tear  and  wear, 
the  fret  and  fever,  the  squabbling  and  heart-burning 
of  a  newspaper  life,  Hunt  was  never  fitted.  Only 
by  nursing  and  coddling  the  inferior  parts  of  his 
nature,  could  he  have  qualified  himself  for  discharg- 
ing its  duties.  And  he  did  not  too  soon  resign  it 
to  the  hands  of  one  much  better  adapted  foi  the 
craft. 
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We  regret  exceedingly  that  Leigh  Hunt's  Lon- 
don Journal  did  not  succeed.  Never  did  a  cheap 
periodical  exhibit  a  more  catholic  and  genial  spirit. 
Broad-fronted,  mild-tempered,  with  fine  imaginative 
sympathies,  holding  that  "  beauty  is  truth,"  it  did 
not  deny  the  converse  of  the  creed,  that  "  truth  is 
beauty.  '  Not  a  mere  weekly  dispenser  of  the  cold 
comfort  of  utilitarianism,  to  thousands  who  begin 
to  feel  that  thus  the  deeper  wants  of  their  spirits 
are  insulted,  as  egregiously  as  were  a  drop,  to  be 
sprinkled  on  a  burning  thirst,  or  a  crumb  to  be 
handed  to  a  raging  hunger ;  it  delighted  in  bringing 
out  the  poetry  of  usefulness,  and  the  spiritual  pur- 
poses which  are  served  by  even  the  mechanisms  of 
the  present  age.  He  never  speaks  with  contempt 
of  this  age,  as  a  mechanical  age;  its  motion,  that 
of  a  rattling  railway  train ;  its  agitation,  the  trem- 
ble of  an  unmanageable  machine.  He  sees  that 
machines  contain  in  them  a  stern  poetry  of  their 
own ;  that  they  present  forceful  and  colossal  im- 
ages of  power,  of  iron  will  and  iron  necessity  ;  that 
in  annihilating:  time  and  space,  girdling  the  globe 
with  Puck-like  speed,  "  yoking  their  cars  with 
whirlwinds  and  the  northern  blast,"  they  gather 
round  them  the  double  interest  of  fact  and  fiction  , 
that  a  railway  carriage,  which  looks  tame  enough 
at  rest,  in  two  minutes  rushes  into  poetry,  and 
with  its  flag  of  flame,  passes  through  the  most 
beautiful  country,  less  like  an  intruder  than  a  mon- 
arch ;  while  in  a  dream  of  beauty  walks  the  waters 
of  the  summer  sea  the  great  steamship,  or  wrestles 
like  a  demon  of  kindred  power  with  the  angry  bil- 
lows !  He  asks,  '*  Has  mechanism  taken  color 
from  the  grass  and  warmth  from  the  blood  ?"  and 
feels  that  while  itself  often  a  coarse  Caliban,  a 
strong  drudge,  it  may  be  taught  to  do  the  spiriting 
and  perform  the  magical  bidding  of  the  Prosperos 
of  poetry ;  that  in  the  varied  and  vast  mechanical 
powers  of  the  age,  there  lies  over  for  coming  art- 
ists, a  fund  of  thought  and  imagination,  not"  likely 
to  be  soon  exhausted ;  that  each  railway  train 
seems  shrieking  with  that  unearthly  scream  of  its, 
for  the  coming  of  its  poet,  and  shall  not  always 
scream  in  vain!  Such  views  he  held,  and  was 
beginning  to  expound,  successfully,  in  his  journal, 
when  unfortunately,  for  want  of  passengers,  it 
came  to  a  stand-still,  and  now  runs  no  more. 

In  the  essay,  Hunt  found  himself  in  his  perfect 
element.  Some  minds  have  been  as  much  %ut  of 
theirs  in  it  as  leviathans  in  a  pond.  Foster,  for 
instance,  lashes  his  large  tail  against  its  narrow 
limits,  till  he  bursts  them  asunder.  Hazlitt  is  more 
at  home  in  its  small  circle,  only  through  the  sacri- 
fice of  much  that  is  peculiar,  and  of  all  that  is  pro- 
found in  his  intellect.  Lamb's  highest  qualities  are 
seen  shyly  and  from  afar  off  in  even  the  "  Essays 
of  Elia."  But  Hunt  is  as  active,  and  bright,  and 
hanpy,  in  it,  as  a  gold-fish  in  its  globe  of  glass. 
All  the  finer  qualities  of  his  mind — his  vinous  live- 
liness, his  recherche*  rather  than  recondite  lore — his 
conversational  tone— his  gleesome  disposition — his 
snatches  of  higher  imagination — his  wide  sympa- 
thies— the  gem-like  minuteness  of  finish  he  gives  to 
his  better  things — the  air  of  fireside  ease  which 
waves  like  a  light  scarf  around  all  his  motions,  are 
to  be  found  in  "  The  Indicator"  and  "  The  Cora- 

S anion."  With  what  a  light  dainty  step  he  con- 
ucts  us  along  the  "  sweet  security  of  streets," 
from  shop  to  shop,  finding  incense  in  the  perfum- 
er's, and  a  dream  of  Golconda  in  the  jeweller's, 
and  Alnaschar  still  sitting  at  the  door  of  his  crock- 
ery warehouse,  and  an  echo  from  the  stithies  of 


Etna  lingering  in  the  brazier's,  and  bis  own  boy- 
self  Btanding  stealthily  at  the  bookstall,  aod  houri 
faces  smiling  on  him  under  the  bonnets  in  the  mil- 
liner's, and  "  all  the  Arabian  heaven"  opening  in 
the  print-seller's,  and  in  the  apothecary's  a  blue 
and  lurid  splendor,  sending  him  home  to  dream  of 
drugs  and  death.  Ye  sticks,  and  hats  too,  how 
much  do  ye  owe  to  his  fine  idealization  !  Memo- 
ries of  the  metropolis,  how  has  he  embalmed  you  ! 
Even  mists  and  fogs  thereof,  ye  are  due  him 
thanks  for  piercing  your  thick  folds  with  a  ray  of 
poetry.  And,  happy  above  all  pig-drivers,  thou, 
the  immortal  genius  of  thine  art,  whom  his  foot- 
steps chanced  to  follow,  in  thy  difficult  but  glorious 
pilgrimage  down  the  Strand,  guiding  successfully, 
through  direr  Scyllas  and  Charvbdes,  thy  grunting 
charge !  And  who,  in  that  sunnier  side  of  the 
Round-table,  which  he  contributed,  has  forgotten 
his  "  Day  by  the  fireside,"  where  *'  common 
things  that  round  us  lie" — the  crump  and  crackle 
of  the  hot  roll — the  knock  of  the  postman — the 
song  of  the  tea-kettle — the  tickling  feeling,  beneath 
one's  feet,  of  the  hearth-rug — the  music  of  the 
flickering  flames  in  the  grate — the  drawing  in  of 
the  evening  curtains — the  toasting  of  one's  bed- 
itching  toes — the  tying  and  smoothing  of  one's 
night-cap,  become  suddenly  surrounded  with  an 
edge  of  imagination,  and  we  feel  that  there  is 
poetry  in  everything  ? 

"  What  'sin  a  name?"  asks  Shakspeare.  Every- 
thing, we  reply.  Power,  delusion,  depth  of  mean- 
ing, the  force  of  fate,  are  all  involved  in  names. 
A  name  cannot  raise  the  dead;  but  it  can  start 
spirits  stronger  than  that  which  rose  at  Endor,  or 
met  the  patriot  at  Philippi.  We  have  heard  the 
weakness  of  words  deplored ;  but  we  know  their 
power — that  they  are  things— that  they  often  con- 
tain an  omnipotence  of  mischief  in  their  magic  syl- 
lables, and  that  the  most  vigorous  minds  are  not 
exempt  from  their  influence.  Volumes  might  be 
written,  for  instance,  on  the  nuisance  of  nicknames 
— on  the  mischiefs  they  have  done — the  hearts 
they  have  broken — the  characters  they  have  par* 
tially  or  forever  clouded — the  books  they  have 
strangled — the  currents  of  progress  which  they, 
yes  they,  poor,  paltry  collocations  of  foul  air !  have 
been  able,  for  a  season,  to  impede.  In  what  a  light 
does  it  represent  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  that  its  principal  quarrels  have  been  car- 
ried on  through  the  medium  of  contemptuous  epi- 
thets, possessing  neither  point  nor  truth,  and 
which,  by  sticking,  only  more  convincingly  proved 
that  they  were  made  of  mud !  We  allude  to  such 
terms  as  "  the  Lakers,"  "the  Satanic  school/* 
"  the  Cockney  school,"  &c.  Will  it  be  believed, 
in  an  after  age,  that  the  second  of  these  elegant  com- 
binations had,  at  one  time,  almost  the  power  of  the 
greater  excommunication;  and  that  one  man  at 
least,  mad  with  the  very  fanaticism  of  benevolence, 
was,  through  its  unscrupulous  application,  treated 
as  a  walking  incarnation  of  the  evil  one  ?  Or  will 
it  be  believed,  in  an  after  age,  that  a  dexterous 
ringing  of  the  changes  upon  this  witty  epithet, 
"  The  Cockney  school,"  was  the  means  of  pluck- 
ing the  bread  from  the  mouth  of  more  than  one 
struggling  and  gifted  man !  "  What 's  in  m 
name?"  O  Shakspeare,  with  the  inevitable  eye, 
askest  thou?  Why,  the  merest  misnomer— the 
most  contemptible  alias  affixed  by  an  enemy  to  % 
character,  has  been  often  as  effectually  a  word  of 
doom,  as  though  it  had  been  ottered  in  their  wrath 
by  those 
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Airy  tongues  which  syllable  men's  names 
On  sands,  and  shore,  and  desert  wildernesses. 

Jack  Wilkes  was  never  a  Wilkite;  Coleridge 
was  never  a  Laker ;  Shelley  did  not  belong  to  the 
Satanic,  nor  Hunt  to  the  Cockney  school.  His 
only  title  to  the  term  lay  in  his  inextinguishable 
desire  to  find  the  good  and  the  beautiful  in  the  per- 
sons and  scenes  amidst  which  his  lot  was  cast.  If 
there  were  vulgar  manners  in  Little  Britain,  he  felt 
there  were  also  warm  hearts.  If  there  were  dirt 
and  drudgery  in  the  city,  there  were  also  high  and 
solemn  memories  shadowing  its  meanest  streets 
into  grandeur,  and  giving  a  certain  pathos  even  to 
the  sound  of  Bowbell.  Because  Richmond  Hill 
wis  not  the  Jura,  had  it  no  beauty  to  be  desired ? 
Was  Cowper  less  a  poet  because  he  was  forced  to 
complain  that  he  had  seen  no  mountains,  nor  ex- 
isted to  see  them,  unless  he  saw  them  in  heaven? 
Is  not  the  Cockneyism  of  the  country  as  detestable 
as  that  of  the  town  ?  Is  a  rose  less  a  rose  because 
it  grows  within  the  sight  of  St.  Paul's?  And 
wherever  stands  and  waves  the  English  oak,  does  it 
not  stand  and  wave  in  poetry — the  poetry  of  the 
accumulated  associations  of  two  thousand  years  t 
Our  great  matter  of  offence,  indeed,  with  Hunt  is, 
that  he  has  not  enough  of  the  Cockney — that  he 
dips  but  slenderly  into  that  most  awful  world  of 
London — that  he  contents  himself  with  partial,  des- 
ultory, and  outside  views;  and  never,  or  seldom, 
descends  into  those  abysses  of  wild  anguish  and 
lurid  joy,  of  fun,  fury,  and  madness,  which  the 
smoke  of  its  every  evening  over-canopies.  It  was 
reserved  for  Dickens  to  go  down,  in  the  fearlessness 
inspired  by  good-will  and  good-nature,  into  those 
sunless  chambers  of  city  life,  and  show  that  there 
was  a  soul  of  goodness,  and  a  spirit  of  latent  poe- 
try, and  an  element  of  hope,  moving  even  amid 
their  all-unutterable  abominations.  Blessings  on 
the  daring  child,  though  for  nothing  else  than  for 
this  achievement!  And  where  he  has  preceded, 
let  us  hope  that  Marion  (see  Mary  Howitt)  will, 
by-and-by,  in  her  loveliness,  follow. 

To  Hunt's  contributions  to  The  Liberal,  we  are 
almost  ashamed  to  allude,  they  are  so  totally  un- 
worthy of  his  pen.  When  writing  them  he  was 
in  a  most  melancholy  plight  both  of  body  and  mind. 
Shelley,  long  a  screen  between  him  and  pecuniary 
distress),  as  well  as  a  link  binding  him  to  the  moody 
and  uncertain  Byron,  was  newly  drowned.  Mis- 
understandings between  him  and  his  host  were 
daily  multiplying.  The  climate  of  Italy  was  rous- 
ing his  bile.  His  "  Letters  from  the  South,"  ac- 
cordingly, are  weak,  querulous  effusions,  looking 
almost  helplessly  insignificant  beside  Hazlitt's 
sounding  invectives  against  the  "  Spirit  of  Mon- 
archy;" Shelley's  translations,  at  once  rendering 
a:i  i  rivalling  their  originals ;  and  Byron's  "  Vision 
of  Judgment,"  a  lampoon,  such  as  for  bitterness 
was  never  thrown  into  the  lion's  mouth  at  Venice, 
and  the  blasphemy  of  which  reduces  tha  Satan  of 
Milton  to  a  driveller,  and  leaves  even  the  Mephis- 
topheles  of  Goethe  limping  behind.  Hunt's  small 
smiling  countenance  thrust  in  between  those 
41  dreadful  faces  thronged,  and  fiery  arms,"  like  a 
stray  Peri  peeping  in  amidst  the  fallen  gods  in 
the  inner  halls  of  Pandemonium,  looks  absolutely 
ludicrous.  That  fell  Titanic  warfare,  revolved  in 
those  dark  and  mighty  spirits  aiming  on  "  daring 
doubts  to  pile  thoughts  that  should  call  down  thun- 
der," was  no  scene  for  our  mild,  though  manful 
hero. 

Of  his  later  specimens  of  criticism  in  the  "Comic 


Dramatists,*'  "  Imagination  and  Fancy,"  &c,  &c, 
we  know  only  enough  to  convince  us  that  they 
reveal  in  him  no  new  powers.  We  find  in  them 
all  his  generosity  of  spirit,  softness  of  heart,  delica- 
cy of  sentiment,  refinement  of  taste,  with  perhaps 
less  liveliness  and  brilliance,  and  with  more  of  those 
sudden  and  dyspeptic  sinkings  down  from  consider- 
able elevation  to  weakness  and  languor  of  thought, 
which  distinguish  all  his  writings.  Wc  agree  with 
a  writer  in  The  Alhcnaum,  in  thinking  him  too  hard 
upon  Dante,  for  being  too  hard  upon  his  sinners  in 
the  "  Inferno."  We  believe  that  the  man  Dante 
would  have  shrunk  from  consigning  even  the  finger 
that  signed  his  mandate  of  banishment,  to  eternal 
burnings;  but  this  was  not  to  prevent  the  poet 
Dante,  when  elaborating  an  ideal  hell,  heating,  if 
he  pleased,  his  furnaces  seven  degrees,  and  indulg- 
ing his  imagination  in  compounding  into  every  tre- 
mendous variety  the  elements  of  torment.  The 
poet  is  ever  bound  to  give  the  brightness  of  bright- 
ness, and  the  blackness  of  darkness  ;  to  mend,  if  he 
can,  the  air  of  Elysium,  "  and  heighten  the  beau- 
ties of  Paradise ;"  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
make  "  hell  itself  a  murkier  gloom."  It  will 
never  do  to  argue  thence  either  the  benevolence  or 
the  cruelty  of  his  disposition.  Was  Michael 
Angelo  responsible  for  the  award j  of  his  "  Last 
Judgment?"  Is  the  illustrator  of  Fox's  "  Book  of 
Martyrs"  answerable  for  the  kindling  of  all  those 
curling,  crested,  reluctant  or  rejoicing,  eager  or 
slumbering  flames?  Was  Coleridge  less  the 
44  Friend,"  because  he  appears  to  exult  in  the 
perdition  of  William  Pitt?  Is  Thomas  Aird  less 
one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men,  because  his 
44  Devil's  Dream"  contains  a  most  horrific  picture 
of  the  place  of  punishment?  And  has  John  Wil- 
son the  soul  of  a  butcher,  because  in  that  famous 
Noctes  directed  against  our  friend  Dr.  Knox,  he 
describes  with  such  dreadful  gusto  certain  uncere- 
monious proceedings  in  that 4t  other  place,"  about 
the  spirit  of  William  Burke  ?  There  are,  indeed, 
persons  who  exult  and  express  their  exultation  in 
the  future  fate  of  those  whom  their  narrow  sym- 
pathies exclude  from  bliss  ;  but  these  are  fanatics  : 
they  are  not  artists,  and  we  never  yet  heard  of  a 
true  artist  who  was  a  fanatic.  Art  is  ever  too 
wide,  restless,  progressive,  to  remain  confined  in 
the  sujlen  brazen  furnace  of  a  bigoted  and  narrow 
belief^ 

Of  Hunt's  contributions  to  fiction  and  dramatic 
literature,  we  know  little,  and  prefer  not  speaking 
at  all.  It  remains  only  to  say  something  of  him  in 
the  character  of  a  poet.  And  it  were  vain  to  deny, 
that  he  possesses  many  of  the  elements  of  a  genu- 
ine poet.  No  man  could  be  such  a  good  critic,  and 
such  a  fine  essayist  without  a  large  share  of  the 
poetic  spirit.  But  to  enable  a  writer  to  interweave 
his  poetic  power  into  living  verse,  requires  a 
44  double  portion"  of  that  indefinable  and  incom- 
municable essence.  And  that  such  a  double  por- 
tion has  befallen  him,  we  doubt.  His  great  want 
is  not  of  fancy,  nor  of  feeling,  nor  of  language  ;  it 
is  that  of  sustained  and  masculine  strength.  Beau- 
tiful imaginations  abound.  Fine  lines  drop  down, 
soft  and  bright  as  rosebuds,  winnowing  their 
way  from  their  mother-tree.  Such  is  his  descrip- 
tion of  a  stream,  which  seemed 

44  As  if  it  said 
Something  eternal  to  that  happy  shade." 

Epithets  fall,  fitting  themselves  as  perfectly  to 
their  objects  as  snow-flakes  to  the  form  of  the 
yielding  branches  on  which  they  descend.     In- 
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deed  could  epithets  make  an  immortality,  bis  were 
secure.     "  Scattery  light,"  for  example,  what  an 
image  that  presents  of  the  sails  of  a  ship  coming 
up  in  the  sunshine  !     Pathos,  too,  is  frequent,  al- 
ways delicate,  and  sometimes  profound.     How  it 
sighs  in  his  poem  on  his  children,  "like  parting 
wings  of  cherubim!"     How  it  steeps  with  tears 
that  fatal  page  in  "  Rimini,"  where  the  lovers 
stopped  their  reading,  and  stopped  forever !     But 
while  of  sentiment  there  is  no  lack,  there  is  little 
profound  passion.     While  there  is  enough  and  to 
spare  of  fancy,  the  grand  unifying  influence  of  im- 
agination is  often  absent.     While  there  is  much 
poetry,  there  is  no  poem.     Deep  thought  and  pur- 
pose strike  not,  like  strong  trunks,  through  the 
luxuriant  and  clustering  foliage.    The  only  uniting 
principle  we  can  observe  in  his  poetry,  is  that  of  a 
systematic  and  vicious  style.     Odd  and  obsolete 
phrases,  compound  barbarisms,  an  uncommon  use 
of  common  words,  a  tasteless  selection  from  the 
vocabulary  of  antique  writers,  deliberate  innova- 
tions, and  false  coinages  of  language,  are  among 
the   manifold  affectations   which   abound,   partic- 
ularly in  his  poem  entitled  "  Foliage.*' '     This  is 
the  more  singular,  as  his  prose  is  generally  free 
from  such  blemishes.    But,  as  he  told  Lord  Byron, 
he  committed  them  on  system :  thus,  as  Shelley 
remarks,  "  permitting  a  system  relating  to  mere 
words,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  reader  from 
whatever  interest  he  had  created,  to  his  own  inge- 
nuity, in  contriving  to  disgust  them  according  to 
the  rules  of  criticism.1'     But  such  perverse  tortur- 
ing of  language  does  more  than  disgust  the  reader. 
It  impedes  tho  motions,  and  limits  the  power  of 
the  author.     His  mind  cannot   be  working  with 
full  force  and  freedom,  while  compelled  by  a  sys- 
tem to  look  with  such  a  minute  and  fastidious  eye 
'to  the  mere  verbiage  in  which  his  thoughts  are 
clothed.     He  places  himself,  in  fact,  in  the  false 
position  of  one  who  is  thinking  in  one  language 
and  writing  in  another.     The  language  of  elevated 
conversation  is,  we  think,  the  language  in  which 
poetry  should  be  written.     But  if  Hunt,  or  John 
Keats,  who  hampered,  by  similar  shackles,   far 
more  majestic  movements,  and  checked  a  much 
profounder  vein,  had  gone  through  the  streets  talk- 
ing in  the  style  of  "Endymion"  or  "Foliage," 
they  would  have  been  sent  to  Bedlam,  and  have 
deserved  the  translation.       Wordsworth 's^arba- 
risms  are  those  of  a  particular  coumy ;  and,  harsh 
as  they  are,  have  much  in  them  that  is  racy  and 
characteristic.     But  those  of   Hunt   and   Keats, 
seem  artificially  twisted  beyond  the  power  of  pro- 
nunciation in  any  human  tongue,  and  fitted  for  the 
inhabitants  of  some  other  and  still  odder  world 
than  this.     With  what  severe  and  smiling  scorn 
did  the  Grecian  culture  of  the  poet  of  Prometheus 
teach  him,  through  all  his  love  and  sympathy,  to 
regard  those  little  affectations^  on  the  part  of  ht3 
friends,  and  which  we  regret  to  say,  are  still  com- 
mon in  the  writings  of  some  genuine   poets  of 
the  age,  who,  with  the  poor  English  language, 
are  playing  such   "  fantastic   tricks   before   high 
heaven,"  as  might  make  us  weep,  were  it  not  for 
laughter. 

Great  or  good  writers  may,  perhaps,  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  Oracles  and  the  Companions. 
The  first  sit,  shrouded  and  folded  up  in  obscurity 
or  in  dazzling  light,  and  utter  their  responses  to 
wondering,  and  fearing,  and  far-off  auditors.  The 
second  sit,  or  stand,  or  walk  by  our  sides;  some 
moody  and  speaking  only  by  fits  and  starts,  others 
scowling  and  sullen  but  instructive ;  a  third  class, 


ever  cheerful  and  communicative.  Milton  or 
Coleridge  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  ora- 
cle; Swift  was  the  sulky  but  sensible,  Addison 
the  cheerful,  and  Hazlitt  the  moody  companion. 
It  was  the  glory  of  Shakspeare,  that  be  combined 
the  qualities  of  both,  of  all.  Where,  as  in  him,  will 
you  find  such  oracular  deliverances ?  and  where 
such  plain  homely  sense?  and  where  such  dread- 
ful moods  and  tenses?  and  where  such  genial 
gayety?  Now  he  is  a  Pan,  in  hoarse  whispers 
telling  mysterious  tidings  from  the  thickest  glooms 
qf  nature ;  now  an  elf  leaping  on  your  back  and 
playfully  pinching  your  nostril ;  now  a  calm, 
grave,  Socratic  Bage,  talking  to  you  of  matters  that 
concern  your  business  and  your  bosom ;  now  a 
misanthrope,  looking  on  all  things  at  a  sinister 
angle ;  and  now  a  kind,  and  glad,  and  babbling 
companion,  as  is  the  lively  and  lip-full  river  to 
the  wanderer  who  walks  beside  it  for  a  summer's 
day. 

Hunt,  need  we  say,  is  "  the  Companion."  Most 
easy,  and  talkative,  and  good-humored  of  compan- 
ions, thou  hast,  to  us,  beguiled  not  a  few  hours 
while  reading,  and  not  a  few  while  at  present  writ- 
ing of  thee.  Our  glad  hours  owe  thee  much,  for 
i him  hast  gladdened  them  still  more.  Our  sad 
hours  owe  thee  more,  for  thou  hast  soothed  and 
brightened  them  at  times.  In  the  flesh  we  never 
saw  thee,  and  never  hope  to  see ;  bat  we  thank 
thee  for  thy  company  none  the  less ;  and  now,  as 
our  paths  diverge,  *ve  bid  thee  a  hearty  and  a 
grateful  farewell. 

From  the  Spectator,  17  Oct. 
SOCIAL   PROGRESSION. 
▲   VISION    OF   THE  FUTURE. 

After  the  successful  result  of  some  great  politi- 
cal movement,  there  is  first  a  childish  exultation  ; 
then  a  long  pause  of  torpor  and  apathy ;  then  some- 
thing which  it  has  become  fashionable  to  call  reac- 
tion ;  and  then  the  hopes  of  the  enthusiastic,  the 
aspirations  of  the  ambitious,  the  speculations  of  the 
theoretical,  rush  into  a  tumult  of  conjectures  as  to 
what  the  next  great  political  movement  is  to  be. 

The  exultation  consequent  on  the  triumph  of 
free  trade  is  subsiding  ;  the  torpor  and  the  apathy 
are  already  visible;  the  reaction  is  approaching; 
and  the  season  of  false  or  true  prophecy  regarding 
the  future,  and  its  primordial  political  changes,  will 
not  fail  to  come. 

There  are  minds,  however,  that  overleap  all 
these  intermediate  steps ;  and,  with  the  keent-ess 
of  the  political  gambler,  or  with  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  the  philosophic  idealist,  already  stand 
with  impatient  imagination  in  the  presence  of  what 
they  consider  as  destined  to  be  the  chief  political 
struggle  <»f  the  age  that  succeeds  the  present. 

Now,  it  is  probable  that,  as  respects  England  at 
least,  we  shall  not  have  till  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury has  elapsed,  anything  corresponding  in  mag- 
nitude and  intensity  to  the  political  contests,  nor  in 
importance  to  the  political  victories,  which  the  last 
twenty  years  have  witnessed  ;  and  that  political 
improvement  must  sink  into  the  handmaid  of  social 
progression. 

It  is  evident  to  the  philanthropist,  that  there  are 
woes  in  the  community  which  no  government  can 
heal ;  to  factions,  that  party  cries  have  lost  their 
charm,  and  party  conflicts  their  excitement;  to 
society,  that  it  must  be  its  own  physician. 

Statesmanship,  therefore,  must  consist  hence- 
forth of  the  ability  so  to  master  and  mould  social 
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elements  as  to  evolve  the  largest  amount  of  social 
good.  And  political  education  will  inevitably  be 
nobler  in  its  aims  and  wider  in  its  grasp  than  it  has 
hitherto  been.  It  will  require,  as  before,  practical 
qualities,  an  extensive  and  mature  experience,  an 
early  initiation  into  parliamentary  habits,  into 
diplomatic  subtleties  and  dexterities,  into  financial 
skill,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  which 
passes  under  the  general  name  of  routine :  hut  it 
will  also  demand  a  profounder  knowledge  of  human 
history  and  the  human  heart,  such  as  the  solitary 
student  can  best  acquire.  Now,  here  we  have  a 
revolution  in  statesmanship  of  the  most  momentous 
kind.  For  the  instant  you  seek  more  from  a  states- 
man than  can  be  learned  in  courts  and  parliaments, 
legislation  ceases  to  he  what  it  has  almost  invaria- 
bly been  in  England,  the  cunning  application  of  a 
few  aristocratic  traditions ;  and  the  power  is  at 
mice  taken  from  exclusively  aristocratic  hands. 
Consequently,  when  social  progress  begins  to  be 
the  main  inspiration  and  object  of  statesmanship, 
we  arrive  at  that  emancipation  of  talent  for  which 
many  an  earnest  soul  among  our  countrymen  has 
so  ardently  i  sighed.  Statesmanship  for  purposes 
principally  political,  requires  simply  shrewdness 
sharpened  by  exercise,  and  enlarged  by  collision 
with  many  persons  and  many  things ;  of  the  quali- 
ties necessary  for  statesmanship  of  this  description, 
the  aristocratic  class  possesses  a  more  abundant 
measure  than  all  other  classes;  and  thus  it  is  not 
so  much  a  misfortune  as  we  think  it  that  they  have 
been  our  lawgivers  so  long.  But  statesmanship 
for  purposes  principally  social,  requires  thought  in 
the  most  significant  acceptation  of  the  word ;  and 
therefore  it  is  to  men  of  business  habits  certainly, 
and  of  practical  sagacity  and  promptitude,  but  who 
besides  are  philosophers,  that  we  must  after  a  short 
while  look  for  our  statesmen. 

There  are  many  enthusiasts  who  think  that  social 
progression  will  be  much  more  beautiful  than  any 
aspect  of  political  advancement ;  and  they  turn 
from  the  latter  with  a  sort  of  disgust.  But  the 
first  form  of  social  progression  will  be  a  very  pro- 
saic affair.  We  may  call  it,  for  distinction's  sake, 
the  material  phase.  The  objects  of  statesmen 
and  philanthropists  during  this  period  will  be  so- 
cial ;  but  they  will  involve  only  material  changes, 
and  he  conversant  only  with  material  details.  Nu- 
merous and  systematic  efforts  will  be  made  to  im- 
prove the  material  condition  of  the  people ;  but, 
whether  a  plan  of  national  education  be  attempted 
or  not,  there  will  be  nothing  deserving  the  name 
of  culture. 

Then  will  come  the  second,  or  what  we  may 
designate  the  (esthetic  phase  of  social  progression. 
With  this,  culture  will  begin.  Comfort,  material 
well-being,  diffused  in  every  mode  that  philanthro- 
py can  suggest  or  government  can  aid,  there  will 
arise  among  the  people  the  taste  for  art  and  the 
love  of  the  beautiful.  This  taste,  this  love,  will 
be  encouraged  by  the  national  instruments  and 
establishments  of  education.  But  the  people  will 
become  their  own  educators  in  art,  when  the  affec- 
tion for  art  has  become  a  hunger  of  the  mind. 
And  art  can  never  be  an  agency  to  civilize,  or  art- 
ists do  great  things  among  a  people,  till  art  is  felt 
to  be  an  indispensable  need  of  that  people's  heart. 

The  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful  are  one. 
And  after  a  feast  of  the  beautiful,  the  cloyed  spirit 
of  the  nation  will  yearn  for  something  sterner  and 
stronger  than  the  beautiful  can  give.  This  will 
usher  in  the  third  or  moral  phase  of  social  progres- 
This  will  he  something  as  heroic  as  Puritan- 


ism, yet  not  expended  like  that  noble  fact  in  fierce 
antagonism,  but  in  generous  deeds  of  universal  bless- 
ing. The  bravery  of  Puritanism  was  the  result 
of  deep  faith.  The  bravery  of  the  period  we  are 
foretelling  will  be  sympathy  sanctified  by  the  wor- 
ship of  the  beautiful.  A  brave  government  and  a 
brave  people,  acting  under  such  influence  and  act- 
ing together — the  very  thought  is  sufficient  to 
make  poets  of  us  all. 

It  is  not  possible  for  a  nation  to  continue  for  any 
length  of  time  this  heroic  attitude — such  a  heroic 
mission.  But  if  either  an  individual  or  a  nation 
wished  to  be  manly,  wished  to  have  completeness 
of  character,  to  pass  through  heroism  is  indispensa- 
ble. The  individual,  or  the  nation,  that  has  bowed 
down  to  the  beautiful,  that  has  done  homage  to 
the  good,  deserves,  and  cannot  fail  to  seize,  the  ' 
heritage  of  the  true.  The  fourth  phase  of  social 
progression,  consequently,  is  that  which  may  accu- 
rately be  termed  the  human  phase ;  for  it  supposes 
national  culture  to  have  grown  identjp&l  with  hu- 
man culture ;  it  supposes  an  end  of  exaggerations, 
extremes,  and  onesidedness  ;  it  supposes  a  nation 
in  the  plentitude  of  material  resources,  and  in  the 
amplitude  of  physical  energies,  with  such  harmony 
of  physical,  moral,  mental,  and  religious  educa- 
tion and  enjoyment,  as  earth  has  not  heretofore 
beheld. 


From  the  Spectator. 
FRENCH   HISTORICAL    MEMOIRS. 

Memoirs  form  a  very  extensive,  delightful,  and 
important  branch  of  the  literature  of  France.  They 
seem  almost  coeval  with  that  literature  itself;  and 
their  supply  has  been  abundant  and  uninterrupted 
from  the  days  of  old  Philip  de  Comines  and  of  the 
Due  de  Sully  to  those  of  the  revolution,  the 
empire,  and  the  restoration.  A  future  day  will 
probably  bring  to  light,  in  similar  forms,  much  of 
the  private  history  of  the  present  time  The 
peculiar  propensity  of  the  French  to  memoir- 
writing,  and  their  admirable  skill  in  it,  must  be 
accounted  for  by  something  in  the  national  charac- 
ter and  disposition  ;  in  the  same  way  as  some  dif- 
ference in  the  mental  constitution  of  the  sexes 
makes  a  lady's  letter  so  much  more  easy,  fluent, 
graceful,  and  lively,  than  a  man's.  In  France, 
people^of  all  ranks  and  conditions  have  been 
memoir- writers :  grave  statesmen,  martial  com- 
manders, philosophers,  courtiers,  litterateurs,  and 
artists  of  every  class,  and  women  of  the  highest 
fashion  and  the  most  brilliant  accomplishments ; 
and  their  productions  form  a  body  of  literature 
without  a  parallel  in  the  world.  In  themselves, 
they  furnish  pleasant  reading  from  their  wit, 
vivacity,  and  endless  variety ;  while  there  is 
scarcely  a  topic  connected  with  the  history,  the 
social  condition,  and  the  manners  of  France  for 
several  centuries,  on  which  they  do  not  throw 
floods  of  light.  In  this  agreeable  and  valuable 
kind  of  literature,  we  have  little  to  show  ;  hardly 
anything,  indeed,  of  consequence,  beyond  the 
writings  of  Horace  Walpole,  who  possessed, 
among  other  Gallicisms  of  character,  the  gift  of 
memoir- writing,  and  whose  productions  of  the 
class  make  us  regret  that  they  stand  almost  alone 
in  this  branch  of  English  composition  ;  for  we  can 
not  rank  as  belonging  to  it  those  memoirs  of  emi- 
nent men  which  are  now-a-days  manufactured 
after  their  death  by  professional  authors,  and 
generally  as  bookselling  speculations.  The  me- 
moirs we  want  are  those  of  men  and  women  of  the 
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world,  moving  in  the  busy  affairs  of  life,  and 
actors  us  well  as  spectators  in  the  scenes  which 
thet  describe. 

We  have  before  us  the  third  and  fourth  volumes 
of  M..  Barrtere's  "  Bibliotheque  des  Mdmoires 
relatifs  a  THistoire  de  France  pendant  le  Dix- 
huitieme^iecle  ;"  a  work  still  in  progress  of  pub- 
lication, which,  when  completed,  must  be  of  con- 
siderable magnitude.  The  first  two  volumes  con- 
tain some  memoirs  Relative  to  the  close  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth's  reign,  and  the  regency  ;  the 
volumes  before  us  embrace  the  period  from  the 
accession  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  to  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolution  in  1789 ;  and  those  which 
have  yet  to  appear  will  of  course  relate  to  the 
1  eventful  time  till  the  establishment  and  consolida- 
tion of  the  consular  government  under  Bona- 
parte. 

The  third  volume  commences  with  the  memoirs 
of  Madame  du  Hausset,  the  femme  de  chambre  of 
Madame*- 0%  Pompadour.  She  was  a  person  of 
condition,  ami  treated  by  the  royal  favorite  more  as 
a  companion-ihan  a  servant ;  being  trusted  with  all 
her  mistress's,  secrets,  admitted  to  her  utmost  pri- 
vacy, and  familiarly  treated  by  all  her  associates, 
even  the  king  himself.  This  soubrette  seems  to 
have  been  a  shrewd,  intelligent  Frenchwoman, 
well  aware  of  the  interest  of  what  was  passing 
round  her.  Like  Bos  well,  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
writing  down,  from  day  to  day,  what  she  saw  and 
heard.  Her  sjtyle  is  naive  and  simple  ;  she  shows 
much  attachment  to  her  mistress,  and  views  with- 
out any  severity  the  scenes  she  witnesses  :  but  her 
miniature-painting  has  filled  up  the  details  of  a 
picture  of  royal  degradation  and  general  corruption 
of  morals  paralled  only  in  the  worst  times  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Madame  de  Pompadour,  a  young 
married  woman  of  the  middle  class,  brought  to  the 
king's  notice  in  furtherance  of  a  court  intrigue, 
soon  gained  a  complete  ascendancy  over  the  royal 
sybarite,  sank  him  deeper  and  deeper  in  sloth  and 
sensuality,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  governed 
the  kingdom  in  his  name  ;  ruining  its  finances,  in- 
volving it  in  disastrous  and  disgraceful  wars,  and 
exciting  not  only  against  herself,  but  the  monarchy, 
the  deep  and  concentrated  hatred  of  the  people, 
which  afterwards  exploded  so  terribly.  That  she 
did  all  this  is  well  known  ;  but  how  sha  did  it 
can  be  learned  only  from  such  a  source  m  these 
memoirs. 

Some  of  the  distinguished  literati  of  the  time 
figure  in  them  in  an  amusing  manner.  The  famous 
Quesnay,  the  chief  of  the  sect  of  the  Economists, 
was  the  king's  physician  in  ordinary,  and  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  the  sultana ;  though  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  simple-minded  man,  uncontami- 
nated  by  the  manners  of  the  court,  and  wrapped  up 
in  his  philosophical  theories.  The  following  trait 
of  him  is  told  by  Madame  da  Pompadour  to  her 
attendant. 

"  Do  you  know  what  Quesnay  said  to  me  one 
day?  The  Icing  was  talking  to  him  in  my  apart- 
ment, and  he  looked  so  agitated  and  confused,  that 
when  the  king  left  the  room,  I  said  to  him,  '  You 
look  very  much  embarrassed  before  the  king,  and 
yet  he  is  so  good-natured  !'  *  Madam,'  he  an- 
swered, ( I  was  forty  when  I  left  my  native  village, 
and  have  little  experience  in  the  world.  When  I 
am  in  a  room  with  the  king,  I  say  to  myself— 
Here  's  a  man  who  can  cut  my  head  off :  and  that 
idea  troubles  me.'  '  But  the  king's  justice  and 
goodness  ought  to  reassure  you.'  '  O,  ^hat  is  all 
very  well  to  reason  upon ;  but  feeling  is  much 


more  prompt,  and  it  inspires  me  with  fear  before  I 
can  muster  up  reasons  against  it.9  I  immediately 
(says  Madame  de  Hausset)  wrote  this  down  thatl 
might  not  forget  it." 

The  king's  treatment  of  literary  men. 
"  The  king,  who  admired  everything  connected 
with  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  remembering  that  the 
Boileaus  and  Racines  had  been  well-treated  by 
him,  and  that  a  part  of  the  glory  of  his  reign  was 
ascribed  to  them,  was  flattered  that  he  himself  in 
his  own  reign  had  a  Voltaire  ;  but  he  feared  him 
and  did  not  like  him.  He  said,  '  At  any  rate,  1 
have  treated  him  as  well  as  Louis  XIV.  treated 
Racine  and  Boileau  ;  I  have  given  him,  as  Louis 
XIV.  gave  Racine,  the  place  of  a  gentleman  in 
ordinary,  and  a  pension  ;  it  is  not  my  fault  if  be 
commits  follies,  and  thinks  himself  entitled  to  be 
chamberlain,  to  wear  a  cross,  and  sup  with  the 
king.  This  is  not  the  fashion  in  France  ;  and  as 
there  are  rather  more  beaux  esprits  and  noblemen 
here  than  in  Prussia,  I  should  need  a  very  large 
table  to  hold  them  all.'  And  then  he  reckoned  on 
his  fingers,  *  Maupertuis,  Fontenelle,  La  Moihe, 
Voltaire,  Piron,  Destouches,  Montesquieu,  Cardi- 
nal Polignac'  (  Your  Majesty,'  said  somebody, 
'  forgets  D'Alembert  and  Clairault.'  '  Yes,'  said 
the  king ;  •  and  Crebillon  and  La  Chaussle.' 
1  And  the  younger  Crebillon,'  added  some  one ; 
'and  the  Abbe*  Prevost  and  DOlivet.'  'Very 
well,'  said  the  king  ;  '  for  these  five-and-twenty 
years  all  that  crew  [tout  cela,  an  expression  of  the 
utmost  contempt]  would  have  dined  and  supped 
with  me.'  " 

The  next  memoirs  are  those  of  M.  de  Bachau- 
mont,  a  member  of  the  fashionable  society  of  Paris 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fif- 
teenth and  the  early  part  of  that  of  his  successor. 
He  was  in  the  habit,  for  many  years,  of  keeping  a 
diary  for  his  own  amusement  and  that  of  his 
friends.  It  was  afterwards  printed  abroad,  under 
the  title  of  "  Mdmoires  Historiques  et  Litte'raires," 
in  thirty-six  volumes  ;  from  which  a  selection  has 
been  made  by  the  editor  of  the  present  publication. 
The  original  volumes,  he  says,  contain  a  mass  of 
rubbish,  of  no  interest  or  value  in  our  day ;  which, 
when  cleared  away,  leaves  but  a  small  residue  be- 
hind ;  but  this  residue,  he  thinks,  (and  we  agree 
with  him,)  is  well  worthy  of  preservation.  It  is  a 
melange,  like  that  of  Grimm,  of  all  the  topics  of 
the  day,  public,  literary,  and  fashionable,  treated 
with  a  Frenchman's  lightness  and  vivacity,  and 
very  entertaining ;  though,  with  all  its  gayety,  it 
throws  a  melancholy  light  on  the  thoroughly  cor- 
rupted state  of  French  society  in  the  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  revolution. 

From  some  notices  in  this  diary  it  appears  thai 
the  death  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  (caused  by  small- 
pox in  May,  1774)  was  the  subject  of  general  sod 
undisguised  rejoicing.  The  following  scene  took 
place  at  his  funeral. 

*'  The  royal  remains  were  conveyed  to  their 
resting-place  on  the  day  appointed,  with  an  inde- 
cent haste,  and  an  absolute  destitution  of  cere- 
monial. The  taverns  along  the  road  were  fall  «» 
drunken  people,  singing  and  making  merry.  One 
of  them  is  talked  of,  who  was  so  riotous  that  the 
people  of  the  house  wanted  to  turn  him  out,  and 
refused  to  let  him  have  any  more  wine ;  to  get  rid 
of  him,  they  said  that  the  king's  funeral  procession 
was  going  to  pass.  *  What !'  he  cried,  '  he  has 
made  us  die  of  hunger  all  his  life,  and  now  be  » 
dead,  is  he  going  to  make  us  die  of  thirst  V  " 
The  most  curious  part  of  these  memoirs  it  uw 
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account  given,  day  by  day,  of  Voltaire's  final  visit 
to  Paris.  He  arrived  in  February,  1778,  and  took 
up  his  abode  with  his  relative,  the  Marquis  de  Vil- 
lette.  He  was  eighty-four  years  old,  and  a  living 
skeleton  ;  but  as  active,  vain,  and  ambitious  as 
ever.  The  details  of  the  homage  paid  him  by  the 
Parisian  literati  and  bas  blcus,  and  his  way  of  re- 
ceiving it — his  sarcasms,  wit,  and  gallantry — his 
anxiety  about  the  production  of  his  last  tragedy, 
Irene,  and  his  presence  at  its  performance — the 
siege  laid  to  him  by  the  clergy  during  his  final  ill- 
ness in  their  zeal  to  extort  from  him  a  renunciation 
of  his  infidel  opinions — his  confessions  under  the 
influence  of  fear  of  death  or  physical  weakness,  and 
retractations  of  them  when  he  rallied  for  a  time  his 
»irength  and  spirits — and  the  closing  scene  of  his 
life — are  all  full  of  character,  and  many  of 
them  are  not  mentioned  by  his  biographers.  From 
this  part  of  the  memoirs  we  shall  translate  a  few 
passages 

FRANKLIN   AND  VOLTAIRE. 

"  When  Dr.  Franklin  called  on  M.  de  Voltaire, 
he  presented  to  him  his  grandson  ;  and,  with  an 
indecent  and  puerile  adulation,  or,  according  to 
some  devout  people,  with  a  derisive  impiety,  he 
asked  him  to  give  the  child  his  blessing.  The 
philosopher,  as  good  an  actor  as  the  doctor,  rose, 
placed  his  hands  on  the  little  innocent's  head,  and 
pronounced  with  emphasis  these  three  words — 
'God,  Liberty,  Toleration.'" 

voltaire's  temper. 

"  M.  de  Villette,  a  few  days  ago,  had  a  large 
party  at  dinner.    In  sitting  down  to  table,  M.  de 
Voltaire  missed  his  drinking-cup,  which  he  had 
marked  with  his  seal.     *  Where  is  my  cup?'  he 
said  with  flashing  eyes,  to  a  simple  footman  behind 
his  chair,  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  wait  upon 
him.    The  poor  devil,  frightened  out  of  his  wits, 
stammered   out  a  few  words.     (  Enemy  of  your 
master  !'  roared  the  old  man  in  a  fury,  *  find  my 
goblet — I  will  have  my  goblet — I  won't  dine  with- 
out it !'     Seeing  that  the  goblet  did  not  appear,  he 
left  the   table  in  rage,  went  up  to  his  room,  and 
shut  himself  in.     Madame  Denis,  Madame  and  M. 
de  Villette,  one  after  the  other,  went  to  beg  him  to 
come  down,  but  in  vain.     At  length,  it  was  de- 
termined  to  depute  the  Marquis  de  Villevieille, 
whom  Voltaire  is  fond  of  from  his  pleasant  and 
tumble  manners.     He  knocked  softly  at  the  door. 
•Who  is  there?'  "Tis  I— Villevieille.'    'Ah,' 
said  Voltaire,  opening  the  door,  *  it  is  you,  my  dear 
marquis  ;  what  do  you  want  with  me  ?'   *  I  am 
come  in  the  name  of  all  your  friends,  in  despair  at 
your  absence,   to  beseech  you  to  come  down.' 
1  They  ask  me  to  come  down?'    '  They  conjure 
you.'     '  But,  mv  dear  friend,  I  dare  not.'    *  Why 
so?'     «  They  will  laugh  at  me.'    '  How  can  you 
think  so?     Have  we   not  all   our  notions  about 
things  that  belong  to  us?     Does  not  everybody 
fancy  his  own  glass,  his  penknife,  or  his  pen?' 
1  Well,  I  see  you  wish  to  find  an  excuse  for  me. 
Let  os  rather  own  frankly  that  everybody  has  his 
foibles ;  I  blush   for  mine ;  but  yet  I  remember 
having  read  somewhere  that  the  sage  Locke  was 
passionate.     Go  down  first — I  shall  follow  you.' 
A  few  minutes  afterwards  he  appeared,  and  sat 
down  to  table,  mimicking  the  timid  awkwardness 
of  a  naughty  child  that  expects  a  scolding.    Some 
persons  present,  who  told  the  story,  assured  us 
that  they  never  saw  him  so  amiable." 


HIS  CONFESSION. 

"  M.  de  Voltaire's  partisans,  not  being  able  to 
deny  the  fact  ol  his  confession,  which  is  too  pub- 
licly known,  are  now  trying  to  efface  the  dis- 
agreeable impressions  it  may  produce  by  repre- 
senting it  as  an  act  of  derision  ;  in  proof  of  which, 
they  repeat  his  reply  to  the  cure*  who  was  exhort- 
ing him  to  reenter  the  pale  of  the  church — '  Yon 
are  right,  M.  le  Cure ;  we  should  die  in  the 
religion  of  our  fathers.  Were  I  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  I  should  wish  to  expire  with  a  cow's 
tail  in  my  hand.'  The  following  is  his  declaration 
of  faith — '  I,  the  undersigned,  declare,  that  being 
attacked  at  eighty-four  years  of  age  with  a  vomit- 
ing of  blood,  and  being  unable  to  drag  myself  to 
church,  M.  le  Cure  of  St.  Sulpice  has  added  to  his 
good  works  that  of  sending  to  me  the  Abbe' 
Gautier,  to  whom  I  have  made  my  confession  ;  and 
that,  if  God  dispose  of  me,  I  die  in  the  holy  Catho- 
lic religion  in  which  I  was  born,  hoping  that  the 
Divine  mercy  will  pardon  all  my  Bins  *,  and  that,  if 
I  have  scandalized  the  church,  I  beg  pardon  of 
God  and  it.  Voltaire.  2d  March,  1778,  in  the 
house  of  M.  the  Marquis  de  Villette,  in  presence 
of  M.  l'Abbe*  Mignot  my  nephew,  and  M.  the 
Marquis  de  Villevieille  my  friend.'  " 

his  last  appearance  in  public. 

"  On  the  1st  April,  M.  de  Voltaire  went  to  the 
Com6die  Frangaise.  The  court  of  the  building, 
large  as  it  is,  was  full  of  people  waiting  for  him. 
As  soon  as  his  carriage,  sky-blue  and  spangled 
with  stars,  made  its  appearance,  the  assemblage  of 
Savoyards,  apple- women,  and  all  the  canaille  of 
the  neighborhood,  burst  into  acclamations  of '  Vive 
Voltaire !'  The  Marquis  de  Villette,  who  had 
previously  arrived,  and  another  friend,  helped  him 
to  alight,  and  had  some  trouble  to  get  him  out  of 
the  crowd.  When  he  entered  the  theatre,  a  crowd 
of  a  more  elegant  kind,  and  full  of  real  enthusiasm 
for  genius,  surrounded  him  ;  the  ladies  especially 
threw  themselves  in  his  way,  and  stopped  him  that 
they  might  look  at  him  the  better  ;  some  of  them 
eagerly  touched  his  clothes,  and  others  pulled  hairs 
from  the  fur  of  his  cloak. 

"  The  saint,  of  rather  the  divinity  of  the  day,  was 
to  occupy  the  box  o{  the  noblemen  of  the  bed- 
chamber, opposite  that  of  the  Count  d'Artois. 
Madame  Denis  and  Madame  de  Villette  were 
already  seated,  and  the  pit,  in  convulsions  of  joy, 
waited  the  poet's  appearance.  There  was  no  rest 
till  he  was  placed  in  the  front  row,  beside  the 
ladies.  Then  there  was  a  cry,  *  The  crown  !'  and 
Brizard,  the  actor,  came  to  place  it  on  his  head. 
'  Ah,  Dieu,  vous  voulez  done  me  faire  mourir?' 
cried  Voltaire,  weeping  for  joy,  and  refusing  the 
honor.  He  took  the  crown  in  his  hand  and  pre- 
sented it  to  Belle  %et  bonne,  [his  pet  name  for 
Madame  de  Villette  ;]  she  was  declining  it,  when 
the  Prince  de  Beau veau,  seizing  the  laurel  wreath, 
placed  it  on  the  head  of  the  Sophocles  of  the  hour ; 
who  refused  it  no  longer. 

"  His  new  tragedy  was  acted,  and  applauded  more 
than  usual ;  but  not  enough  to  correspond  with  so 
triumphal  a  reception.  When  it  was  over,  the 
curtain  fell ;  and,  rising  again,  discovered  the  bust 
of  Voltaire,  surrounded  by  all  the  performers,  with 
palms  and  garlands  in  their  hands.  The  bust  was 
already  crowned  ;  and  after  a  flourish  of  drums 
and  trumpets,  Madame  Vestris  declaimed,  with  an 
emphasis  proportioned  to  the  extravagance  of  the 
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scene,  some  verses  composed  for  the  occasion  by 
the  Marquis  de  St.  Marc.  Then  they  all,  in  suc- 
cession, placed  their  garlands  round  the  bust: 
Mademoiselle  Fanier,  in  a  transport  of  enthusi- 
asm, kissed  it,  and  all  the  rest  followed  her 
exajnple. 

'"  Voltaire's  little  comedy  Nanine,  was  then  per- 
formed ;  when  it  was  over  there  was  a  fresh  hub- 
bub, and  fresh  embarrassment  for  the  philosopher's 
modesty  :  when  he  got  into  his  carriage,  it  was 
not  allowed  to  proceed  ;  the  crowd  threw  them- 
selves before  the  horses,  and  held  them  ;  and  some 
young  poets  began  a  cry,  to  take  out  the  horses, 
and  draw  the  modern  Apollo  home ;  unluckily 
these  enthusiasts  were  too  few  for  the  purpose,  and 
at  length  the  carriage  was  allowed  to  move  on,  in 
the  midst  of '  vivats,'  which  he  could  hear  all  the 
way  to  his  residence.  When  he  got  home,  he 
wept  afresh,  and  modestly  protested  that  if  he  had 
foreseen  that  the  public  would  commit  such  follies 
he  would  not  have  gone  to  the  theatre.  Next  day, 
his  friends  came  in  crowds  to  congratulate  .him 
on  his  triumph  :  he  was  unable  to  resist  such 
ardor,  kind  feeling,  and  glory,  and  immediately 
resolved  to  buy  a  house  and  settle  himself  in 
Paris." 

A  CONTRAST. 

"  May  31.  M.  de  Voltaire  died  last  night,  at 
eleven  o'clock.  As  the  priests  refuse  to  bury  him, 
and  his  friends  dare  not  send  his  body  to  Ferney, 
where  his  tomb  is  waiting  him,  they  are  seeking 
means  to  get  over  the  difficulty.      •  •  • 

A  little  before  his  death,  the  pastor,  whose  charity 
is  indefatigable,  again  approached  his  bed  and 
asked  him  if  he  believed  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ  ?  The  dying  man  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
then  answered — '  Monsieur  le  Cure\  laissez-moi 
mourir  en  paix.'  He  turned  himself  and  expired, 
repairing,  in  the  eyes  of  his  disciples,  the  pusilla- 
nimity he  had  previously  shown.  The  government, 
whose  weakness  appears  in  everything,  has  pro- 
hibited the  actors  from  performing  any  piece  of 
Voltaire's  till  further  orders.  It  feared  some  fer- 
mentation in  the  public  thus  assembled.  What  a 
contrast  with  the  coronation  of  the  modern  Sopho- 
cles three  months  ago !" 

The  fourth  volume  contains  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Baron  de  Besenval.  They  have  been  long  pub- 
lished, and  are  more  generally  known  than  those 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  having  been  fre- 
quently cited  and  referred  to  by  Laoretelle  and 
other  historians  of  the  revolution.  De  Besenval,  a 
native  of  Switzerland,  began  his  career  as  an  officer 
of  the  Swiss  Guards  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  ;  served 
with  distinction  in  that  corps  in  the  Seven  Years' 
war ;  rose  to  the  rank  of  a^ general  officer,  and 
passed  his  life  at  the  court  of  France  till  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolution.  Being  a  loyalist,  his 
fortunes  were  involved  in  those  of  his  sovereign  ; 
he  was  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life.  Had  he  survived  till  the  "  reign  of 
terror,"  his' escape  from  the  guillotine  would  have 
been  but  temporary ;  but  he  died  in  June,  1791,  in 
his  seventieth  year.  His  memoirs  are  almost 
exclusively  political,  and  contain  ample  details 
respecting  the  character  and  transactions  of  the 
leading  statesmen  and  other  public  personages — 
such  as  De  Vergennes,  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon, 
Calonne,  Necker — who  figured  in  the  latter  days 


of  the  monarchy  ;  aad  likewise  of  the  members  of 
the  royal  family,  especially  the  queen  and  the 
Count  d'Artois.  As  to  the  unfortunate  Louis  the 
Sixteenth  himself,  he  scarcely  appears  among  the 
dramatis  personal — a  striking  mark  of  the  nullity  of 
his  character.  The  reader  of  these  memoirs  will 
not  find  much  novelty  in  the  events  which  they 
relate ;  but  they  fill  up  the  picture  drawn  by  even- 
contemporary  writer,  of  the  utter  imbecility  of  the 
government,  the  corruption  of  every  branch  of  its 
administration,  the  unblushing  profligacy  of  the 
higher  orders,  and  their  blindness  to  the  impending 
storm  which  they  had  drawn  upon  their  own 
heads.  There  is  no  occasion  to  have  recourse 
to  the  writings  of  "  the  philosophers"  to  account 
for  the  Freuch  Revolution  :  had  no  philosopher 
written  a  line,  there  was  enough,  in  the  wrongs 
of  the  people, 

"  To  move 
The  stones  of  France  to  rise  and  mutiny." 


The  Travels  of  a  Meteor.— An  astronomi- 
cal correspondent  of  the  Morning  Herald  having 
given  an  enlightened  account  of  a  meteor  which 
appeared  in  the  metropolitan  heavens  a  few  even- 
ings since,  concludes  his  letter  by  hoping  that  any- 
body else  who  may  have  observed  it  will  commu- 
nicate the  time  of  observation,  and  the  course  the 
meteor  took.  We  have  collected  a  deal  of  infor- 
mation upon  this  subject,  which  is  perfectly  at  the 
service  of  the  above  or  any  other  astronomer  who 
wishes  to  make  use  of  it. 

Mr.  Napoleon  Smith  saw  the  meteor  as  he  was 
coming  out  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre.  It  came  from 
the  tail  of  the  lion  on  the  top  of  Northumber- 
land House,  and  disappeared  behind  the  garret- 
window  of  a  house  in  George  street,  Adelphi. 
Cannot  be  positive  about  the  hoar,  but  it  wu 
somewhere  between  the  burlesque  and  the  farce. 

Policeman  C.  105,  followed  the  meteor  all  down 
Regent  street.  It  disappeared  down  the  area  of  a 
house  in  Cavendish  Square,  and  seemed  to  go  into 
the  kitchen.  Went  after  it,  but  could  not  see  it 
anywhere.     Hour,  supper  time. 

Miss  Very  Green  saw  a  strong  light  as  she  was 
returning  home  from  Islington.  It  shot  into  the 
heavens,  and  then  burst  into  a  golden  shower  of 
guineas.  Held  out*  her  apron,  but  did  not  catch 
any.  Asked  what  it  was,  and  was  told  it  was  sa 
eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius ;  which  Miss  Green 
thought  was  very  likely  indeed,  considering  Vesu- 
vius is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome. 
Time,  the  last  'bus  to  Barnes. 

Cabman,  Jim  Downy.  Doesn't  know  ouffin 
about  it.  Saw  somefin  blueish,  then  reddish,  up 
in  the  'evans,  but  thought  it  vas  the  fire-vorks  at 
Wauxhall,  and  did  n't  trouble  'imself  to  look  agin, 
as  he  's  tired  sering  on  'em  ev'ry  night.  They 
cum  out  of  the  chimbley  of  the  Helephant  im 
Castle,  and  vent  he  doesn't  know  vhere.  Carries 
no  vatch,  and  doesn't  know  the  time  veo  he 
sees  it. 

We  hope  the  above  testimonies,  which  we  sent 
out  a  commissioner  purposely  to  collect,  will  be 
sufficiently  luminous  to  support  any  celestial 
theory  the  Morning  Herald  correspondent  ma* 
entertain . — Punch. 
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Among  the  most  extraordinary  phenomena  ex- 
hibited by  Italy,  the  most  wonderful  is  recorded  in 
oar  pages  this  week.  It  is  proposed  to  establish 
in  association  to  promote  free  trade  ;  and  the  pro- 
posal is  thrown  oat,  not  in  anonymous  placards, 
nor  in  the  shouts  of  rebels,  bat  is  deliberately  made 
at  the  great  scientific  congress  in  Genoa,  in  the 
very  view  of  authority ;  and  what  is  more,  it  is 
favorably  received !  Certainly,  free  trade  follows 
as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  railways,  just  as 
much  as  free  travelling  does ;  and  free  political  in- 
stitutions will  eventually  follow  both.  The  propo- 
sition is  logical  enough ;  it  is  also,  in  truth,  highly 
wise,  prudent,  and  conservative.  The  wonder  is 
to  see  the  "  go-ahead"  progress  which  the  Italians 
are  making.  But  they  are  a  great  people.  Art 
and  science  have  survived  every  national  humilia- 
tion ;  and  even  political  knowledge  has  flourished 
beneath  the  surface.  Like  the  supernatural  resi- 
dent in  the  Castle  of  Otranto,  political  knowledge 
was  really  growing  too  big  for  its  confined  tene- 
ment; which  it  would  have  burst  and  shaken 
down,  had  not  Pius  the  Ninth  unlocked  the  iron 
doors  of  tyranny,  allowed  the  fettered  genius  to 
feel  its  coming  freedom,  and  so  saved  the  struc- 
ture. 


The  fermentation  about  the  Montpensier  mar- 
riage continues  rapidly  to  subside,  in  London  as 
well  as  in  Paris  and  Madrid.  The  idea  which  we 
threw  out  last  week  touching  the  "  forbidden  bans1' 
— that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  really  has  no  provision 
to  forbid  a  marriage— seems  to  have  struck  divers 
politicians  as  cogent ;  and  we  presume  that  it  had 
occurred  to  others  still  more  conversant  with  such 
matters.  Aggressive  gesticulations  are  now  con- 
fessed to  be  silly,  and  official  England  has  discreet- 
ly learned  to  be  content  with  a  passive  sulkiness, 
not  incompatible  with  a  certain  awkward  dignity 
nor  with  returning  good-humor.  Lord  Normanby, 
it  is  said  by  gossips,  refuses  at  present  to  dine  with 
king  Louis  Philippe  ;  but  we  do  not  yet  despair  of 
seeing,  at  no  distant  day,  that  the  marquis  has 
taken  a  chop  even  with  the  Due  de  Montpen- 
sier. 


The  two  Spanish  marriages  have  been  solem- 
nized ;  Spain  has  looked  on  in  silence  ;  the  journal- 
ists, that  threatened  to  prevent  the  match,  driven 
from  any  tenable  position  in  the  present,  rush  into 
impressive  vaticinations  for  the  future ;  and  Lord 
Palraerston  has  so  far  recovered  his  self-possession 
and  good-humor,  that,  we  see,  Lord  Normanby  is 
to  dine  with  M.  Guizot.  The  nine-days9  wonder  is 
already  declining  in  interest.  Some  console  them- 
selves with  the  reflection,  that  even  if  the  match 
have  no  worse  results,  it  will  have  impaired  the 
mutual  confidence  and  cordiality  between  France 
and  England.  Possibly  :  Louis  Philippe's  desper- 
ate posh  for  his  unendowed  son,  his  youngest  boy, 
any  not  without  reason  have  scandalized  English 
diplomatic  etiquette  in  such  matters;  and  there 
may  be  a  coolness — to  disappear  at  the  first  occa- 
sion for  mutual  service  between  the  nations.  As 
to  the  feeling  in  Spain — "enthusiasm"  and  affec- 
tion for  the  French  princes,  according  to  the 
French  ministerial  writers  ;  dogged,  sullen  dislike, 
coerced  by  armed  power  and  bribes,  according  to 
British  antagonists — it  is  to  us  most  evidently  that 
of  perfect  indifference.  If  the  Spaniards  had  any 
mote  positive  and  stronger  feeling,  they  would  not 
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hesitate  to  express  it  pretty  loudly. — Spectator,  17 
Oct. 


A  report  was  circulated  in  London  early  in  the 
week,  with  ostentatious  display,  as  if  it  were  genu- 
ine intelligence,  that  Mexico  had  purchased  peace 
from  the  United  States  by  the  cession  of  California  ; 
and  there  was  a  burst  of  indignation  at  the  traitor 
Santa  Anna,  who  "  must  have  sold  his  country." 
The  advices  brought  by  the  mail-steamer  mention 
nothing  of  the  sort ;  and  the  report  now  appears  to 
have  been  a  pure  fabrication,  of  course  for  stock- 
jobbing purposes.  Santa  Anna's  policy  is  still 
involved  in  doubt. 


The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  appears  to  be  at  pres- 
ent the  Algeria  of  England  ;  only  that  the  savages 
who  keep  our  troops  employed  aTe  not  so  warlike 
as  the  Arabs,  nor  endowed  with  such  a  leader  as 
Abd-el-Kader.  A  perpetual  movement,  occasional 
successes  of  a  paltry  kind,  lead  to  nothing  decisive  ; 
while  the  government  seems,  like  a  policeman, 
always  to  be  out  of  the  way  when  he  is  wanted. 

The  accounts  from  New  Zealand  provoke  the 
bitterest  reflections.  The  Hutt  has  again  been  tne 
scene  of  a  disastrous  assault  on  the  British  troops, 
with  such  loss  on  our  side  as  to  incite  the  ignorant 
audacity  of  the  savages.  The  whole  course  of 
affairs  in  New  Zealand  has  been  of  a  kind  to  de- 
lude the  natives,  as  much  as  if  the  very  object  had 
been  to  lead  them  on  by  every  possible  show  of 
weakness  on  the  part  of  the  British ;  and  now, 
when  Captain  Grey  had  somewhat  succeeded  in 
counteracting  such  an  impression,  his  lieutenant 
at  Wellington,  Major  Richmond,  does  his  best  to 
restore  it.  Major  Richmond  was  warned  of  the 
attack ;  but  he  received  the  warning  with  absurd 
incredulity — rebuffed  the  friendly  natives,  dis- 
banded the  militia,  and  in  short  acted  as  if  he  were 
agent  for  the  enemy.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean 
to  imply  anything  of  that  kind.  But  he  belongs 
to  the  old  set  of  officials,  who,  incapable  in  them- 
selves, were  thoroughly  demoralized  by  the  per- 
verse rule  which  has  distinguished  the  local 
government.  Captain  Grey  ought  to  have  swept 
away  the  whole  set. 

The  memoir  of  Thomas  Clarkson,  published  in 
the  papers  recently,  omitted  to  mention  that  he  was 
a  clergyman  of  the  established  church.  Such, 
nevertheless,  is  the  fact.  He  was  made  a  deacon 
in  early  life  ;  but  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
Emancipation  brought  him  into  connexion  with 
many  estimable  Quakers,  whose  views  he  imbibed 
to  a  very  considerable  extent.  The  consequence 
was,  that  he  dropped  the  title  of  "  reverend,"  and 
ceased  to  officiate  as  a  clergyman. —  Globe. 

.The*  marriages  of  Queen  Isabella  and  the  Infanta 
were  solemnized  in  the  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors,  at 
half-past  ten,  P.  M.,  on  the  10th  instant.  All  the 
royal  family  were  present,  as  well  as  the  high 
dignitaries  of  the  state,  the  church,  and  the  house- 
hold ;  the  foreign  ambassadors :  and  a  host  .of 
nobles,  ladies,  guards,  &c.  A  sumptuous  tempo- 
rary altar  was  erected  on  the  left  of  the  throne. 
All  having  taken  their  stations,  the  religious  cere- 
mony commenced.  It  is  briefly  described  by  the 
correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post — 

"  The  queen,  who  was  as  pale  as  her  sister  was 
flushed,  descended  tha  steps  of  the  throne  ;  the  In- 
fante Francisco  do  Assiz  placing  himself  by  her 
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side ;  the  queen-mother  being  on  her  majesty's 
right.  At  the  same  time,  the  infanta  and  the  Duke 
de  Montpensier,  with  the  Duke  d'Anmale,  stationed 
themselves  on  the  right  of  Queen  Christina.  The 
patriarch  of  the  Indies  read  a  short  exhortation 
upon  the  duties  of  matrimony,  and  proceeded 
through  the  usual  form  of  demanding  of  the  prin- 
cipals, whether  there  was  any  impediment  why 
they  should  not  enter  the  bonds  of  holy  wedlock, 
and  whether  they  accepted  each  other  for  husband 
and  wife  ?  He  then  blessed  them  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost.  This  concluded  the  ceremony ;  and 
immediately  after,  Queen  Christina,  who  was  ob- 
served to  raise  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  more 
than  once  during  its  continuance,  embraced  her 
daughters,  and  kissed  the  Duke  de  Montpensier 
and  the  Infante  Francisco  de  Assiz  on  the  forehead. 
At  the  same  time,  the  brides  and  bridegrooms  re- 
ceived the  congratulations  of  the  royal  family  ;  and 
the  queen  and  her  sister  retired  with  their  hus- 
bands.'1 

The  Duke  de  Montpensier  had  presented  Senor 
Isturiz  with  the  grand  cordon  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  with  a  snuff-box  set  in  brilliants,  bear- 
ing the  portrait  of  king  Louis  Philippe. 

"  Our  Paris  correspondent,"  says  the  Times, 
"  announces  some  facts  of  an  unpleasant  character 
connected  with  this  affair1 ' — 

"  The  much-desired  despatches  from  Vienna  had 
reached  the  French  government,  and  conveyed 
Prince  Metternich's  surprise  that  the  British  gov- 
ernment should  have  found  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
anything  that  could  prohibit  the  marriage  of  the 
Duke  de  Montpensier  with  the  Infanta  Donna 
Luisa.  The  prince  declared  to  the  French  am- 
bassador, Count  Flahaut,  that  he  regarded  the  con- 
duct of  France  in  the  affair  as  perfectly  justifiable  ; 
and  repeated  the  same  language  to  Sir  K.  Gordon, 
the  British  ambassador.  '  The  Austrian  govern- 
ment,1 adds  our  correspondent,  *  will  necessarily 
bring  with  it  those  of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  to 
the  side  of  France.1  *  This  is  not  all,  however,1 
continues  our  correspondent :  '  the  king  of  Hol- 
land, to  whom,  when  in  London,  the  British  court 
displayed  so  much  coldness  last  summer,  returned 
to  his  states  overflowing  with  indignation.  His 
majesty,  it  seems,  makes  a  return  by  giving  vent  to 
his  delight  at  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  de  Mont- 
pensier with  the  Spanish  infanta.  His  majesty  is 
described  as  delighted  with  the  check  to  British 
pride  given  by  the  coup  of  the  king  of  the  French.1 " 
— Spectator,  17  Oct. 

The  Clamor  Publico  announces  that  Mr.  Richard 
Cobden,  the  "  celebrated  economist,11  has  arrived 
at  Madrid ;  and  claims  for  him  a  hearty  welcome 
by  the  Spanish  liberal  party. 

The  Suffolk  Chronicle  mentions  an  instance  of 
"  Sir  Robert  Peel's  unobtrusive  benevolence.11  It 
was  related  by  Mr.  Wilderspin,  in  a  lecture  which 
he  delivered  at  the  Ipswich  Mechanics1  Institution  ; 
and  the  anecdote  is  given  in  the  speaker's  own 
words — 

lC  Some  of  you  have  heard  of  Haydon  the  painter, 


whose  death  was  rather  lamentable  ;  and  no  doubt, 
you  have  heard  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  late  prime 
minister  of  England,  sent  that  man  50/.  in  his  dis- 
tress. It  ought  to  be  known,  by  my  moving  about 
the  country  in  this  manner — and  I  never  thought 
of  self,  for  I  always  had  faith  that  my  countrymen 
would  not  allow  me  to  die  in  a  union,  and  that  the 
Almighty  would  not  allow  me  to  ask  for  the  com- 
mon necessaries  of  life— that  I  had  spent  all  my 
money.  I  was  at  last  reduced  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity. I  wanted  a  crust  of  bread  ;  yet  I  kept 
the  secret  within  my  own  breast.  I  set  out  for  an 
obscure  village,  where  I  thought  I  would  end  my 
days.  A  friend  called  upon  me.  And  when  I  had 
not  a  single  shilling  in  my  house — when  I  had 
nothing  to  offer  him,  for  I  felt  I  should  degrade  my 
cause  by  running  into  debt — when  my  poor  dog 
was  as  thin  as  my  children — 50/.  came  from  the 
prime  minister  of  England,  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
Thus,  you  see,  there  are  two  men  whom  he  has 
benefited  ;  one  is  now  in  the  eternal  world,  and  the 
other  is  the  humble  individual  who  stands  before 
you." 

Three  gentlemen  abroad  lay  claim  to  the  inven- 
tion of  a  fulminating  gun-cotton.  M.  Chodosko,  a 
Pole,  has  exhibited  some  at  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Paris  ;  but  it  has  the  defect  of  leaving 
a  considerable  deposit  in  the  gun-barrel.  M.  Morel, 
a  mechanical  engineer  at  Paris,  has  taken  out  a 
patent  for  his  invention  ;  which  has  received  scien- 
tific and  official  approbation.  "  Burned  on  the  hand, 
it  causes  no  sensible  pain,  leaves  no  stain,  and  pro- 
duces no  smoke.  Dipped  in  water  and  pressed, 
and  afterwards  dried  between  two  leaves  of  blot- 
ting-paper, it  preserves  its  fulminating  properties." 
Another  inventor  is  Dr.  Otto,  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try in  Brunswick.  Sneering  at  those  who  have 
been  before  him  in  protecting  their  inventions,  he 
says  that  he  "  scorns  to  sell  or  take  out  a  patent  for 
his  very  interesting  discovery ;"  and  he  publishes 
his  method  of  making  the  cotton,  "  for  the  general 
good  of  the  public11 — 

"  Common  well-cleaned  cotton  is  dipped  for 
about  half-a-minute  in  highly  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  (the  acid  which  I  use  being  made  by  the 
distillation  of  ten  parts  of  dried  saltpetre  and  six 
of  oil  of  vitriol,)  and  then  instantly  placed  in 
water,  which  must  be  often  renewed,  in  order  to 
free  the  cotton  from  the  acid  with  which  it  is  im- 
pregnated. Care  must  then  be  taken  that  all  the 
knotty  particles  of  the  cotton  are  properly  disen- 
tangled, and  that  it  is  thoroughly  dried.  After 
this,  the  explosive  preparation  is  ready  for  use :  its 
effects  create  astonishment  in  all  who  witness  them ; 
and  the  smallest  portion  explodes  when  struck  on 
an  anvil  with  a  hammer,  like  fulminating  powder ; 
when  kindled  with  a  glowing  body,  it  takes  fire 
just  like  gunpowder  ;  and  when  used  in  a  gun,  its 
operation,  though  in  a  far  greater  proportion  to  its 
weight,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  gunpow- 
der. This  gun-cotton  is  employed  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  gunpowder :  a  piece  of  it  is  rammed 
down  the  barrel,  then  a  bit  of  wadding,  and  after 
that  a  ball ;  a  copper  cap  ignites  and  explodes  the 
cotton." 
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From  the  Quarterly  Review. 

1.  Hochelaga;*  or,  England  in  the  New  World. 

Edited  by  Eliot  Warburton,  Esq.,  Author 
of  "  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross."  2  vols. 
London.     1846. 

2.  The  Emigrant.    By  Sir  F.  B.   Head,  Bart. 

London.     1846. 

"  Hochelaga"  puzzled  us  as  much  as  "Eothen" 
did  many  fair  readers  of  book-advertisements.    We 
guessed  it  was  a  name  affixed  by  the  Scandinavian 
forerunners  of  Columbus  to  the  coast  of  North 
America,  or  the  part  of  it  where  they  disembarked 
—and  as  all  young  ladies  are  now  German  scholars, 
they  will  understand  our  interpretation  of  its  mean- 
U£  :  but  it  turns  out  that  Hochelaga  is  an  aborigi- 
nal Indian  name  for  Canada.     The  name,  however, 
u*  sonorous,  and  looks  grand  on  the  title-page  of  a 
look  which  might  have  dispensed  with  anything 
luble  to  be   classed  in  the  category  of  claptrap. 
Th:  editor,  in  a  very  modest  preface,  intimates  that 
th :  author  is  a  friend  of  his,  who  could  not  person- 
ally superintend  the  printing,  and  who,  though  un- 
willing to  blazon  his  own  name,  felt  that  the  public 
were  entitled  to  some  guaranty  for  the  character 
of  one  whose  work  included  many  statements  of  a 
somewhat  startling  description.     We  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  nameless  writer  is  worthy  of  Mr. 
Warburton  *s  friendship,  and  therefore  of  our  full 
confidence.     We  infer  that  he  is  a  regimental  offi- 
cer, employed  during  several  years  past  in  Canada. 
Hid  composition  is  not  to  be  ranked  with  that  of 
ibThe  Crescent  and  the  Cross,"  but  it  is  still  very 
meritorious  ;  and  his  principles  and  feelings  appear 
to  be  in  every  respect  those  of  an  enlightened  Eng- 
lish gentleman.     Without  any  regular    arrange- 
ment of  his  materials,  he  has  contrived  to  include  in 
these  two  little  volumes  a  very  entertaining  view  of 
the  scenery  and  the  manners  of  our  Canadian  prov- 
inces, not  a  few  striking  sketches  of  their  past  his- 
tory, and  a  sober  estimate  of  the  results  of  recent 
legislation— down  to  the  period  at  which  he  wrote. 
We  are  sorry  that  he  dismissed  his  MS.  before  the 
qreat  measures  of  last  session  had  reached  our  fel- 
low-subjects in  Hochelaga ;  but,  from  his   bright 
picture  of  their  anticipations  as  to  the  working  of 
some  not   old  arrangements  then  abruptly  over- 
turned, we  can  hardly  doubt  that  he  has  entered 
warmly  into  their  present  feelings  of  alarm  and 
despondency. 

Mr.  Warburton 's  friend,  though  a  hearty  con- 
servative and  churchman,  and  of  course  anything 
hut  an  admirer  of  the  political  institutions  of  the 
United  States,  or  approver  of  the  motives,  any 
more  than  of  the  proceedings,  of  the  late  Canadian 
ratals,  writes  on  the  transactions  of  the  insurgent 
priod  aud  of  their  consequences,  as  far  as  devel- 
'V-'J  under  his  observation,  with  the  calmness  of  a 
!,v*tander — with  perfect  temper— sorry  evidently 
for  much  that  had  been  done  under  British  authori- 
ty, bai  modestly  willing  to  hope  that  what  vexed 
hl«:i  might  have  really  been  considered  a  matter  of 
unavoidable  necessity  by  the  responsible  advisers  of 
the  rrown.  Far  different,  it  will  readily  be  sup- 
pjsr\l,  is  the  tone  in  which  Sir  Francis  Head  once 
more  r-'curs  to  the  incidents  of  that  short  period  to 
which  he  looks  back  as  the  marking  epoch  of  his 
own  life — the  two  years  during  which  he  represent- 
ed bis  sovereign  in  one  of  our  noblest  dependencies 
—witnessed  an  unprovoked  invasion  of  her  Majes- 
ty's territory  by  republican  sympathizers  acting  in 
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combination  with  her  rebellious  subjects — appealed 
to  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Upper  Canada — saw 
his  appeal  enthusiastically  received  and  seconded 
by  them — suppressed  insurrection — repelled  inva- 
sion, and  vindicated  and  maintained  the  rights  and 
the  honor  of  the  flag  committed  to  his  trust ;  re- 
turning, with  imminent  hazard  of  his  life,  through 
the  native  state  of  the  "  sympathizers,"  and  greeted 
on  his  arrival  in  England  by  the  astounding  intelli- 
gence of  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  measures  on 
the  part  of  the  British  government,  the  obvious  in- 
tention of  which  was,  as  their  effect  has  been,  to 
rebuke  and  sadden  the  loyal  spirit  of  Canada,  and 
to  instal  not  only  in  the  tranquillity  of  amnesty,  but 
in  the  triumph  of  legalized  predominance,  the  pro- 
vincial faction  by  whom  the  queen's  authority  had 
been  insulted,  her  faithful  servants  massacred, 
every  effort  made  to  dissever  from  her  crown  tho 
magnificent  possessions  so  well  entitled  to  the 
name  of  "England  in  the  New  World."  He  as- 
suredly, if  he  should  live  for  thirty  years  to  come, 
would  be  as  incapable  then  as  he  is  now  of  writing 
coolly  on  these  subjects ;  and  far,  very  far,  be  it 
from  us  to  quarrel  with  his  warmth.  In  that  short 
period  was  condensed  for  him  the  poetry  of  a  life- 
time— every  feeling  and  every  energy  strained  to 
the  topmost  pitch — hope,  zeal,  gallant  devotion, 
generous  confidence,  the  magic  of  loyal  brother- 
hood, the  exultation  of  conscious  heroism  and  of 
complete  success — to  be  followed  and  darkly  re- 
lieved by  a  most  disheartening  series  of  reversals. 
Suddenly,  without  solicitation  or  expectation — 
without  ever  having  dreamt  of  such  a  thing  any 
more  than  of  the  mitre  of  Canterbury — he  had 
been  appointed  to  a  viceroyalty  in  British  America. 
Repairing  thither,  he  had  been  called  on  to  encoun- 
ter difficulties  as  unforeseen  as  his  own  elevation ; 
but  as  he  had  fortunately  been  in  his  earlier  life 
trained  and  exercised  in  arms  under  the  great  cap- 
tain, these  difficulties  were  not  found  too  severe  for 
his  resources.  As  the  impartial  author  of  "Hoche- 
laga" says,  "  the  daring  policy  of  Sir  Francis 
Head  was  eminently  successful."  As  suddenly, 
his  work  done,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  high 
position.  A  title  of  hereditary  honor  had  been 
given  him :  to  withhold  that  would  have  outraged 
the  universal  sentiment  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
the  grateful  heart  of  the  sovereign  he  had  so  welt 
served.  But  from  that  moment  the  chill  of  official 
discountenance  enveloped  him  :  and  how  could  it  be 
otherwise,  since  he  had  made  himself  the  very  type 
and  symbol  to  all  the  British  colonies  of  the  princi- 
ples which  were  now  to  be  put  under  ban  *  Since 
then  six  years  have  passed  over  his  head  in  private 
obscurity  ;  but  he  is  still  looked  to  with  undimin- 
ished regret  and  respect  by  the  old  friends  of  Eng- 
land in  the  "  England  of  the  New  World  ;"  and  his 
heart  beats  in  unison  with  theirs,  while  the  features 
of  his  personal  intercourse  with  them,  and  of  their 
adopted  country,  remain  stamped  in  ineffaceable 
vividness  on  the  memory  and  imagination  (usually 
commensurate)  of  a  man  of  genius — a  man  whose 
powers  of  description  and  declamation  are  answera- 
ble to  the  keenness  of  his  eye  and  the  glow  of  his 
sentiments,  and  which,  we  must  at  once  say,  have 
never  been  displayed  more  brilliantly  than  in  "  The 
Emigrant." 

We  read  with  gratification  and  benefit  every  year 
many  new  books,  well  worthy  of  all  that  their  au- 
thors aspire  to — the  popularity  of  a  season  or  two. 
We  arc  pleased  and  thankful  :  we  soon  read,  and 
we  perhaps  too  soon  forget  them ;  but  with  what  dif- 
ferent feelings  do  we  turn  the  leaves  of  a  new  book 
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when,  after  advancing  a  few  pages  or  chapters,  it 
is,  as  the  Methodists  say,  "  borne  in  upon  us"  that 
we  hold  in  our  hands  a  document  which  is  certain 
to  be  opened  with  un faded  interest  long  after  we  as 
well  as  the  author  shall  have  "  joined  the  majority" 
— a  record  which  must  fix  itself  into  the  abiding 
literature  of  our  language,  and  be  studied  by  who- 
ever shall  attempt  in  future  times  to  master  the  his- 
tory of  this  wonderful  age  of  the  British  empire ! 
Such,  wc  venture  to  say,  is  the  character  which 
every  mature  reader  will  at  once  perceive  to  be 
that  of  this  "  Emigrant."  From  this  the  future 
Mahon  will  gather  the  means  of  enlivening  the  de- 
tail of  our  annals — from  this  the  Macaulay  of 
another  day  will  draw  the  minute  circumstances 
which  preserve  the  very  form  and  image  of  the 
past. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  purpose  to  write  a  politi- 
cal article  on  "  Hochelaga"  and  "  The  Emigrant." 
We  are  content  to  recommend  the  former  work 
most  heartily,  in  case  any  of  our  readers  may  as 
yet  be  unacquainted  with  it,  and  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  enrich  our  own  pages  with 
some  specimens  of  the  other,  which,  from  acciden- 
tal circumstances,  as  we  are  told,  cannot  be  pub- 
lished for  some  weeks  to  come.  And,  in  selecting 
these  specimens,  we  shall  adhere  for  the  most  part 
to  the  purely  descriptive  chapters  of  the  book — 
leaving  the  properly  political  ones  to  produce  their 
own  just  impression  upon  those  who  peruse  them 
bjr-and-by  in  the  author's  own  arrangement,  as 
constituting  in  themselves  a  complete  portraiture 
of  a  most  remarkable  episode  in  British  history — 
one  to  be  linked  on,  no  question,  to  great  coming 
events. 

We  begin  with  the  beginning — Sir  Francis 
Head's  chapter  entitled  "  A  New  Sky" — being 
his  bold  and  rapid  summary  of  the  to  him  novel  as- 
pects of  nature  under  the  climate  of  the  Can  ad  as. 
This  chapter  is  an  excellent  specimen,  not  only  of 
his  very  peculiar  talent  for  painting  with  the  pen, 
but  of  his  skill  in  bringing  science  down  to  the 
humblest  capacity — a  skill  in  which  he  has  not 
been  surpassed  by  even  the  very  reverend  cancrolo- 
gist  of  Westminster.  What  a  lecturer  he  would 
have  made  for  a  merry  tiffining  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation ! 

"  However  deeply  prejudiced  an  Englishman 
may  be  in  favor  of  his  own  country,  yet  1  think  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  cross  the  Atlantic  without 
admitting-  that  in  both  the  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres  of  the  new  world  Nature  has  not  only 
outlined,  her  works  on  a  larger  scale,  but  has  paint- 
ed the  whole  picture  with  brighter  and  more  costly 
colors  than  she  used  in  delineating  and  in  beautify- 
ing the  old  world.  The  heavens  of  America  ap- 
pear infinitely  higher — the  sky  is  bluer — the  clouds 
are  whiter — the  air  is  fresher — the  cold  is  intenser 
• — the  moon  looks  larger — the  stars  are  brighter — 
the  thunder  is  louder — the  lightning  is  vivider — the 
wind  is  stronger — the  rain  is  heavier — the  moun- 
tains are  higher — the  rivers  larger — the  forests  big- 
ger— the  plains  broader ;  in  short,  the  gigantic  and 
beautiful  features  of  the  new  world  seem  to  corre- 
spond very  wonderfully  with  the  increased  locomo- 
tive powers  and  other  brilliant  discoveries  which 
have  lately  been  developed  to  mankind. 

"  The  difference  of  climate  in  winter  between 
the  old  and  new  world  amounts,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated, to  about  thirteen  degrees  of  latitude.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  region  of  North  America  which 
basks  under  the  same  sun  or  latitude  as  Florence, 
is  visited  in  winter  with  a  cold  equal  to  those  of 


St.  Petersburg  or  of  Moscow ;  and  thus,  while  the 
inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean  is  wearing  cotton 
or  other  light  clothing,  the  inhabitant  of  the  very 
same  latitude  in  the  new  world  is  to  be  found  either 
huddled  close  to  a  stove  hot  enough  to  burn  his 
eyes  out,  or  muffled  up  in  furs,  with  all  sorts  of 
contrivances  to  preserve  the  very  nose  on  his  face, 
and  the  ears  on  his  head,  from  being  frozen. 

"  This  extra  allowance  of  cold  is  the  effect  of 
various  causes — one  of  which   I   will    endeavor 
shortly  to  describe.   It  is  well  known  that  so  far  as 
temperature  is  concerned,  300  feet  of  altitude  are 
about  equal  to  a  degree  of  latitude ;  accordingly, 
that  by  ascending  a  steep  mountain — the  Hima- 
layas, for  instance — one  may  obtain,  with  scarcely 
any  alteration  of  latitude,  and  in  a  few  hours,  the 
same  change  of  temperature  which  would  require  a 
long  journey  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  reach ; 
and  thus  it  appears  that  in  the  hottest  regions  of 
the  globe  there  exist  impending  stratifications  of 
cold  proportionate  in  intensity  to  their  respective 
altitudes.     Now,  as  soon  as  moisture  or  vapor  en- 
ters these  regions,  in  southern  countries  it  is  con- 
densed into  rain,  and  in  the  winter  of  northern 
ones  it  is  frozen  into  snow,  which,  from  its  specific 
gravity,  continues  its  feathery  descent  until  it  is 
deposited  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  an  em- 
blem of  the  cold  region  from  which  it  has  proceed- 
ed.    But  from  the  mere  showing  of  the  case,  it  is 
evident  that  this  snow  is  as  much  a  stranger  in  the 
land  on  which  it  is  reposing,  as  a  Laplander  is  who 
lands  at  Lisbon,  or  as  in  England  a  pauper  is  who 
enters  a  parish  in  which  he  is  not  entitled  to  settle- 
ment, and,  therefore,  just  as  the  parish  officers, 
under  the  authority  of  the  law,  vigorously  proceed 
to  eject  the  pauper,  so  does  Nature  proceed  to 
eject  the  cold  that  has  taken  temporary  possession 
of  land  to  which  it  does  not  owe  its  birth ;  and  the 
process  of  ejectment  is  as  follows  :     The  superin- 
cumbent atmosphere,  warmed  by  the  sun,  melts 
the  surface  of  the  snow ;  and  as  soon  as  the  former 
has  taken  to  itself  a  portion  of  the  cold,  the  wind 
bringing  with  it  a  new  atmosphere,  repeats  the  op- 
eration ;  and  thus  on,  until  the  mass  of  snow  is 
either    effectually    ejected,  or   materially  dimin- 
ished. 

"  But  while  the  combined  action  of  sun  and  wind 
are  producing  this  simple  effect  in  the  old  world, 
there  exists  in  the  northern  regions  of  the  new 
world  a  physical  obstruction  to  the  operation.    I 
allude   to   the    interminable    forest,  through  the 
boughs   and   branches  of  which   the  descending 
snow  falls,  until  reaching  the  ground  it  remains 
hidden  from  the  sun  and  protected  from  the  wind ; 
and  thus  every  day's  snow  adds  to  the  accumula- 
tion, until  the  whole  region  is  converted  into  an 
almost  boundless  ice-house,  from  which  there  slow- 
ly but  continuously  arises,  like  a  mist  from  the 
ground,  a  stratum  of  cold  air,  which  the  northwest 
prevailing  wind  wafts  over  the  south,  and  which 
freezes  everything  in  its  way.    The  effect  of  air 
passing  over  ice  is  curiously  exemplified  on  the 
Atlantic,  where,  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  all 
of  a  sudden,  and  often  during  the  night,  there  sud- 
denly comes  over  every  passenger  a  cold  mysteri- 
ous chill,  like  the  hand  of  death  itself,  caused  by 
the  vicinity  of  a  floating  iceberg.     In  South  Amer- 
ica I  remember  a  trifling  instance  of  the  same  t(* 
feet.     I  was  walking  in  the  main  street  of  Sao 
Jago  in  the  middle  of  the  summer,  and,  like  every 
human  or  living  being  in  the  city,  was  exhausted 
by  extreme  heat,  when  I  suddenly  felt  as  if  some 
one  was  breathing  upon  my  face  with  frozen  long*- 
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I  stopped,  and  turning  round,  perceived  at  a  little 
distance  a  line  of  mules  laden  with  snow,  which 
they  had  just  brought  down  from  the  Andes.  And 
if  this  insignificant  cargo— if  the  presence  of  a  sol- 
itary little  iceberg  in  the  ocean  can  produce  the 
sensation  I  have  described,  it  surely  need  hardly  be 
observed  how  great  must  be  the  freezing  effects  on 
the  continent  of  North  America,  of  the  northwest 
wind  blowing  over  an  uncovered  ice-house,  com- 
posed of  masses  of  accumulated  snow  several  feet 
in  thickness,  and  many  hundreds  of  miles  both  in 
length  and  breadth. 

11  Now  it  is  curious  to  reflect  that — while  every 
backwoodsman  in  America  is  occupying  himself,  as 
he  thinks,  solely  for  his  own  interest,  in  clearing 
his  location — every  tree  which,  falling  under  his 
axe,  admits  a  patch  of  sunshine  to  the  earth,  in  an 
infinitesimal  degree  softens  and  ameliorates  the  cli- 
nuie  of  the  vast  continent  around  him  ;  and  yet,  as 
the  portion  of  cleared  land  in  North  America,  com- 
pared with  that  which  remains  uncleared,  has  been 
said  scarcely  to  exceed  that  which  the  seams  of  a 
coat  bear  to  the  whole  garment,  it  is  evident,  that 
although  the  assiduity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has 
no  doubt  affected  the  climate  of  North  America,  the 
axe  is  too  weak  an  instrument  to  produce  any  im- 
portant change. 

"  But  one  of  the  most  wonderful  characteristics 
of  Nature  is  the  manner  in  which  she  often  unob- 
servedly  produces  great  effects  from  causes  so  mi- 
nute as  to  be  almost  invisible ;  and  accordingly 
while  the  human  race — so  far  as  an  alteration  of 
climate  is  concerned — are  laboring  almost  in  vain 
in  the  regions  in  question,  swarms  of  little  flies, 
strange  as  it  may  sound,  are,  and  for  many  years 
have  been,  most  materially  altering  the  climate  of 
the  great  continent  of  North  America. 

'*  The  manner  in  which  they  unconsciously  per- 
form this  important  duty  is  as  follows : — They 
sung,  bite,  and  torment  the  wild  animals  to  such  a 
degree,  that,  especially  in  summer,  the  poor  crea- 
tures, like  those  in  Abyssinia,  described  by  Bruce, 
become  almost  in  a  state  of  distraction,  and  to  get 
rid  of  their  assailants,  wherever  the  forest  hap- 
pened to  be  on  fire,  they  rushed  to  the  smoke,  in- 
stinctively knowing  quite  well  that  the  flies  would 
be  unable  to  follow  them  there.  The  wily  Indian, 
observing  these  movements,  shrewdly  perceived 
that  by  setting  fire  to  the  forest  the  flies  would 
drive  to  him  his  game,  instead  of  his  being  obliged 
to  trail  in  search  of  it ;  and  the  experiment  having 
proved  eminently  successful,  the  Indians  for  many 
years  have  been,  and  still  are,  in  the  habit  of  burn- 
in?  tracts  of  wood  so  immense,  that  from  very  high 
and  scientific  authority  I  have  been  informed,  that 
the  amount  of  land  thus  burned  under  the  influence 
of  the  flies  has  exceeded  many  millions  of  acres, 
and  that  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  materially  chang- 
ing the  climate  of  North  America." 

But,  besides,  the  effect  that  this  small  machinery 
is  producing  on  the  thermometer,  it  is  simultane- 
ously working  out  another  great  operation  of  Na- 
ture. 

"  Although  the  game,  to  avoid  the  stings  of  their 
tiny  assailants,  come  from  distant  regions  to  the 
smoke,  and  therein  fall  from  the  arrows  and  rifles 
of  their  human  foes,  yet  this  burning  of  the  forest 
destroys  the  rabbits  and  small  game,  as  well  as  the 
young  of  the  larger  game ;  and  therefore,  just  as 
brandy  and  whisky  for  a  short  time  raise  the  spir- 
its of  the  drunkard,  but  eventually  leave  him  pale, 
melancholy,  and  dejected,  so  does  this  vicious,  im- 
provident mode  of  poaching  game  for  a  short  time 


fatten,  but  eventually  afflict  with  famine  all  those 
who  have  engaged  in  it ;  and  thus,  for  instance, 
the  Beaver  Indians,  who  forty  years  ago  were  a 
powerful  and  numerous  tribe,  are  now  reduced  to 
less  than  one  hundred  men,  who  can  scarcely  find 
wild  animals  enough  to  keep  themselves  alive.  In 
short,  the  red  population  is  diminishing  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  destruction  of  the  moose  and  wood 
buffalo  on  which  their  forefathers  had  subsisted  : 
and  as  every  traveller,  as  well  as  trader,  in  those 
various  regions  confirms  these  statements,  how 
wonderful  is  the  dispensation  of  the  Almighty, 
under  which,  by  the  simple  agency  of  little  flies, 
not  only  is  the  American  Continent  gradually  un- 
dergoing a  process  which,  with  other  causes,  will 
assimilate  its  climate  to  that  of  Europe,  but  that 
the  Indians  themselves  are  clearing  and  preparing 
their  own  country  for  the  reception  of  another  race, 
who  will  hereafter  gaze  at  the  remains  of  the  elk, 
the  bear,  and  the  beaver,  with  the  same  feelings 
of  astonishment  with  which  similar  vestiges  are 
discovered  in  Europe — the  monuments  of  a  state 
of  existence  that  has  passed  away !" 

After  some  more  dissertation  on  the  climate  gen- 
erally of  North  America,  as  constituting  the  most 
extraordinary  feature  in  its  physical  character — 
and  especially  on  the  contrast  between  its  West 
Indian  summers  and  its  Norwegian  winters — he 
comes  to  the  Christmas  scenery  of  Canada  in  par- 
ticular. 

"  Even  under  bright  sunshine,  and  in  a  most 
exhilarating  air,  the  biting  effect  of  the  cold  upon 
the  face  resembles  the  application  of  a  strong  acid  ; 
and  the  healthy  grin  which  the  countenance  as- 
sumes, requires — as  I  often  observed  on  those  who 
for  many  minutes  had  been  in  a  warm  room  wait- 
ing to  see  me — a  considerable  time  to  relax.  In  a 
calm  almost  any  degree  of  cold  is  bearable,  but  the 
application  of  successive  doses  of  it  to  the  face,  by 
wind,  becomes  occasionally  almost  unbearable  ;  in- 
deed, I  remember  seeing  the  left  cheek  of  nearly 
twenty  of  our  soldiers  simultaneously  frost-bitten  in 
marching  about  a  hundred  yards  across  a  bleak 
open  space,  completely  exposed  to  a  strong  and 
bitterly  cold  northwest  wind  that  was  blowing  upon 
us  all. 

"  Of  late  years,  English  fireplaces  have  been  in- 
troduced into  many  houses ;  and  though  mine  at 
Toronto  was  warmed  with  hot  air  from  a  large 
oven,  with  fires  in  all  our  sitting-rooms,  neverthe- 
less the  wood  for  my  grate,  which  was  piled  close 
to  the  fire,  often  remained  till  night  covered  with 
the  snow  which  was  on  it  when  first  deposited  there 
in  the  morning.  And  as  a  further  instance  of  the 
climate,  I  may  add,  that  several  times  while  my 
mind  was  very  warmly  occupied  in  writing  my  de- 
spatches, I  found  my  pen  full  of  a  lump  of  stuff 
that  appeared  to  be  honey,  but  which  proved  to  be 
frozen  ink ;  again,  after  washing  in  the  morning, 
when  I  took  up  some  money  that  had  lain  all  night 
on  my  table,  I  at  first  fancied  it  had  become  sticky, 
until  I  discovered  that  the  sensation  was  caused  by 
its  freezing  to  my  fingers,  which,  in  consequence 
of  my  ablutions,  were  not  perfectly  dry." 

In  spite  of  this  intensity  of  cold,  the  powerful 
circulation  x>f  the  larger  quadrupeds  keeps  the  blood 
in  their  veins,  as  the  movement  of  the  waters  does 
the  great  lakes,  from  freezing  ;  but  the  human 
frame  not  being  gifted  with  equal  vigor,  many 
every  winter  lose  their  limbs,  and  some  their  lives, 
from  sheer  cold. 

"  lone  day  inquired  of  a  fine,  ruddy,  honest-look- 
ing man  who  called  upon  me,  and  whose  toes  and 
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insteps  of  each  foot  had  been  truncated,  how  the 
accident  happened  ?  He  told  me  that  the  first  win- 
ter he  came  from  England  he  lost  his  way  in  the 
forest,  and  that  after  walking  for  some  hoars,  feel- 
ing pain  in  his  feet  he  took  off  his  boots,  and  from 
the  flesh  immediately  swelling,  he  was  unable  to 
put  them  on  again.  His  stockings,  which  were 
very  old  ones,  soon  wore  into  holes,  and  as  rising 
on  his  insteps  he  was  hurriedly  proceeding  he 
knew  not  where,  he  saw  with  alarm,  but  without 
fueling  the  slightest  pain,  first  one  toe  and  then 
another  break  off  as  if  they  had  been  pieces  of 
brittle  stick,  and  in  this  mutilated  state  he  con- 
tinued to  advance  till  he  reached  a  path  which 
led  him  to  an  inhabited  log-house,  where  he  re- 
mained suffering  great  pain  till  his  cure  was 
effected. 

"  On  another  occasion,  while  an  Englishman 
was  driving,  one  bright  beautiful, day,  in  a  sleigh  on 
the  ice,  his  horse  suddenly  ran  away,  and  fancying 
ha  could  stop  him  better  without  his  cumbersome 
fur  gloves  than  with  them,  he  unfortunately  took 
them  off.  As  the  infuriated  animal  at  his  utmost 
speed  proceeded,  the  man,  who  was  facing  a  keen 
north-west  wind,  felt  himself  gradually  as  it  were 
turning  into  marble,  and  by  the  time  he  stopped, 
both  his  hands  were  so  completely  and  so  irre- 
coverably frozen  that  he  was  obliged  to  have  them 
amputated. 

44  Although  the  sun,  from  the  latitude,  has  con- 
siderable power,  it  appears  only  to  illuminate  the 
sparkling  snow,  which,  like  the  sugar  on  a  bridal 
cake,  conceals  the  whole  surface.  The  instant 
however  the  fire  of  heaven  sinks  below  the  horizon, 
the  cold  descends  from  the  upper  regions  of 
the  atmosphere  with  a  feeling  as  if  it  were  poured 
down  upon  the  head  and  shoulders  from  a  jug." 

If  any  Canadian  artist  aspires  to  rival  the  famous 
sign-posts  of  "  Les  Quatre  Saisons"  at  Wiesbaden, 
he  will  find  his  materials  ready  to  his  hand  in  what 
follows  : — 

"  In  the  summer,  the  excessive  heat — the  violent 
paroxysms  of  thunder — the  parching  drought — the 
occasional  deluges  of  rain — the  sight  of  bright-red, 
bright-blue,  and  other  gaudy-pluraaged  birds — of 
the  brilliant  humming-bird,  and  of  innumerable  fire- 
flies that  at  night  appear  like  the  reflection  upon 
earth  of  the  stars  shining  .above  them  in  the 
heavens,  would  almost  persuade  the  emigrant  that 
he  was  living  within  the  tropics. 

"  As  autumn  approaches,  the  various  trees  of  the 
forest  assume  hues  of  every  shade  of  red,  yellow, 
and  brown,  of  the  most  vivid  description.  The  air 
gradually  becomes  a  healthy  and  delightful  mixture 
of  sunshine  and  frost,  and  the  golden  sunsets  are  so 
many  glorious  assemblages  of  clouds — some  like 
mountains  of  white  wool,  others  of  the  darkest 
hues — and  of  broad  rays  of  yellow,  of  crimson,  and 
of  golden  light,  which  without  intermixing  radiate 
upwards  to  a  great  height  from  the  point  of  the 
horizon  at  which  the  deep  red  luminary  is  about  to 
disappear. 

"  As  the  winter  approaches  the  cold  daily 
strengthens,  and  before  the  branches  of  the  trees 
and  the  surface  of  the  country  become  white,  every 
living  being  seems  to  be  sensible  of  the  temperature 
that  is  about  to  arrive.  The  gaudy  birds,  hum- 
ming-birds, and  fire-flies,  depart  first;  then  follow 
the  pigeons  ;  the  wild-fowl  take  refuge  in  the  lakes 
— until  scarcely  a  bird  remains  to  be  seen  in  the 
forest.  Several  of  the  animals  seek  refuge  in 
warmer  regions  ;  and  even  the  shaggy  bear,  whose 
coat  seems  warm  enough  to  resist  any  degree  of 


cold,  instinctively  looks  out  in  time  for  a  hollow 
tree  into  which  he  may  leisurely  climb,  to  hang  in 
it  during  the  winter  as  inanimate  as  a  flitch  of 
bacon  from  the  ceiling  of  an  English  farm-house : 
and  even  many  of  the  fishes  make  their  deep-water 
arrangements  for  not  coming  to  the  *urface  of  the 
rivers  and  harbors  during  the  period  they  are 
covered  with  ice. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  cheerful  brightness  of  the 
winter's  sun,  I  always  felt  that  there  vus  Mou- 
thing indescribably  awful  and  appalling  in  all  tin  ?•• 
bestial,  birdal,  and  pi  seal  precautions  ;  and  yet  it  <s 
with  pride  that  one  observes  that  while  the  birds  oi 
the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  one  after  anoil  it. 
are  seen  retreating  before  the  approaching  uuimt 
like  women  and  children  before  an  advancing  army. 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  stand  firm: — and  iml.iw 
they  are  quite  right  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  the  \v;i>- 
ter,  when  it  does  arrive,  turns  out  to  be  a  season  nf 
hilarity  and  of  healthy  enjoyment.  Not  only  is  rli.1 
whole  surface  of  the  ground,  including  roads,  uui 
paths  of  every  description,  beautifully  macadam- 
ized with  a  covering  of  snow,  over  which  wry 
man's  horse,  with  tinkling  bells,  can  draw  him  ai.tl 
his  family  in  a  sleigh  ;  but  every  harbor  becomes  a 
national  playground  to  ride  on,  and  every  river  ao 
arterial  road  to  travel  on. 

"  In  all  directions  running  water  gradually  con- 
geals. The  mill-wheel  becomes  covered  with  a 
frozen  torrent,  in  which  it  remains  as  in  a  glass 
case  ;  and  I  have  even  seen  small  waterfalls  bepm 
to  freeze  on  both  sides,  until  the  cataract,  arrestrJ 
in  its  fall  by  the  power  of  heaven,  is  converted  for 
the  season  into  a  solid  mirror.  Although  the  teit.- 
perature  of  the  water  in  the  great  lakes  is  infinitely 
below  freezing,  yet  the  restless  rise  and  fall  of  the 
waves  prevent  their  congelation.  As  a  triflin; 
instance,  however,  of  their  disposition  to  do  so,  I 
may  mention  that  during  the  two  winters  I  was  at 
Toronto,  I  made  a  rule  from  which  I  never  de- 
parted, to  walk  every  morning  to  the  end  of  a  long 
wooden  pier  that  ran  out  into  the  unfrozen  water* 
of  the  lake.  In  windy  weather  and  during  extreme 
cold,  the  water,  in  dashing  against  this  work,  nac 
in  the  air ;  but  before  it  could  reach  me  it  often 
froze,  and  thus,  without  wetting  my  cloak,  the* 
drops  of  ice  used  to  fall  harmless  at  my  feet.  But 
although  the  great  lake,  for.  want  of  a  moment's 
tranquillity,  cannot  congeal,  yet  for  hundreds  of 
miles  along  its  shores  the  waves,  as  they  break  mi 
the  ground,  instantly  freeze — and  this  operation 
continuing  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  the  (\uv* 
shingled  beach  is  converted  throughout  its  whi«!r 
length  into  high,  sharp,  jagtjed  rocks  of  ice.  ove- 
which  it  is  occasionally  difficult  to  climb.  I  ww 
one  day  riding  with  a  snaffle-bridle  on  the  plan?  i<v 
of  the  great  bay  of  Toronto,  on  a  horse  I  had  yi<: 
purchased,  without  having  been  made  aware  of  lit? 
vice,  which  I  afterwards  learned  had  been  tli-j 
cause  of  a  serious  accident  to  his  late  master,  when 
he  suddenly,  unasked,  explained  it  to  me  by  rui- 
ning away.  On  one  side  of  me  was  the  open  water 
of  the  lake,  into  which  if  I  had  ridden,  I  should 
almost  instantly  have  been  covered  with  a  coating 
of  ice  as  white  as  that  on  a  candle  that  has  jest 
received  its  first  dip  ;  while  on  every  other  side  I 
was  surrounded  by  these  jagged  rocks  of  ice,  the 
narrow  passes  through  which  I  was  going  mach 
too  fast  to  be  able  to  investigate.  My  only  coarse, 
therefore,  was  to  force  my  horse  round  and  round 
within  the  circumference  of  the  little  troubles  that 
environed  me,  and  this  I  managed  to  do,  every 
time  diminishing  the  circle,  until,  before  I 
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what  Sydney  Smith  termed  *  squirrel-minded,'  the 
animal  became  sufficiently  tired  to  stop. 

u  The  scene  on  these  frozen  harbors  and  bays  in 
winter  is  very  interesting.  Sleighs,  in  which  at 
least  one  young  representative  of  the  softer  sex  is 
generally  seated,  are  to  be  seen  and  heard  driving 
and  tinkling  across  in  various  directions,  or  occa- 
sionally standing  still  to  witness  a  trotting-match  or 
some  other  amusement  on  the  ice.  In  the  midst 
of  this  scene,  here  and  there  are  a  few  dark  spots 
on  the  surface  which  it  is  difficult  to  analyze  even 
when  approached,  until  from  beneath  the  confused 
mass  there  gradually  arises,  with  a  mild  '  Why- 
disturb-me?'  expression  of  countenance,  the  red 
face  and  shaggy  head  of  an  Indian,  who  for  hours 
has  been  lying  on  his  stomach  to  spear  fish  through 
a  small  hole  which,  for  that  purpose,  he  has  cut 
through  the  ice.  In  other  parts  are  to  be  seen 
groups  of  men  occupied  in  sawing  out  for  sale  large 
cubical  blocks  of  ice  of  a  beautiful  bluish  appear- 
ance, piled  upon  each  other  like  dressed  Bath-stones 
for  building.  The  water  of  which  this  ice  is  com- 
posed is  as  clear  as  crystal,  resembling  that  which 
his  lately  been  imported  to  England  as  well  as  to 
India,  and  which  has  become  a  new  luxury  of 
general  use." 

We  have  now  a  charming  hit  of  lecture  on  the 
most  delightful  novelty  of  our  own  London  summer 
—the  Wenham  ice : — 

14 1  have  often  been  amused  at  observing  how 
imperfectly  the  theory  of  ice  is,  practically  speak- 
ing, understood  in  England.  People  talk  of  its 
'  being  hot  as  fire,'  and  (  as  cold  as  ice,'  just  as  if 
the  temperature  of  each  were  a  fixed  quantity, 
whereas  there  are  as  many  temperatures  of  fire, 
and  as  many  temperatures  of  ice,  as  there  are  cli- 
mates on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  heat  of  boil- 
in?  water  is  a  fixed  quantity,  and  any  attempt  to 
make  water  hotter  than  *  boiling'  only  creates 
steam,  which  flies  off  from  the  top  exactly  as  fast 
as,  and  exactly  in  the  proportion  to,  the  amount 
of  heat,  be  it  great  or  small,  that  is  applied  at  the 
bottom. 

"  Now,  for  want  of  half  a  moment's  reflection, 
peopl*1  in  England  are  very  prone  to  believe  that 
watiT  cannot  be  made  colder  than  ice  ;  and  accord- 
ingly if  a  good-humored  man  succeeds  in  filling  his 
i<v-house,  he  feels  satisfied  that  his  ice  is  as  good 
as  any  other  man's  ice ;  in  short,  that  ice  is  ice, 
and  that  there  is  no  use  in  anybody  attempting  to 
deny  it.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  temperature  of 
thirty-two  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  that  at  which 
water  freezes,  is  only  the  commencement  of  an 
operation  that  is  almost  infinite  ;  for  after  its  con- 
gelation water  is  as  competent  to  continue  to 
receive  cold  as  it  was  when  it  was  fluid.  The 
application  of  cold  to  a  block  of  ice  does  not  there- 
fore, as  in  the  case  of  heat  applied  beneath  boiling 
water,  cause  what  is  added  at  one  end  to  fly  out  at 
the  other ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  extra  cold  is 
added  to  and  retained  by  the  mass,  and  thus  the 
temperature  of  the  ice  falls  with  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  until  in  Lower  Canada  it  occasionally  sinks 
to  forty  degrees  below  zero,  or  to  seventy- two 
degrees  below  the  temperature  of  ice  just  con- 
Realed.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  two  ice- 
houses were  to  be  filled,  the  one  with  the  former, 
say  Canada  ice,  and  the  other  with  the  latter,  say 
English  ice,  the  difference  between  the  quantity  of 
cold  stored  up  in  each  would  be  as  appreciable  as 
the  difference  between  a  cellar  full  of  gold  and  a 
cellar  full  of  copper  ;  in  short,  the  intrinsic  value 
of  ice,  like  that  of  metals,  depends  on  the  investi- 


Stion  of  an  assayer — that  is  to  say,  a  cubic  foot  of 
>wer  Canada  ice  is  infinitely  more  valuable,  or  in 
other  words,  it  contains  infinitely  more  cold  than  a 
cubic  foot  of  Upper  Canada  ice,  which  again  contains 
more  cold  than  a  cubic  foot  of  Wenham  ice,  which 
contains  infinitely  more  cold  than  a  cubic  foot  of  Eng- 
lish ice  ;  and  thus,  although  each  of  these  four  cubic 
feet  of  ice  has  precisely  the  same  shape,  they  each, 
as  summer  approaches,  diminish  in  value,  that  is  to 
say,  they  each  gradually  lose  a  portion  of  their 
coM — until,  long  before  the  Lower  Canada  ice  has 
melted,  the  English  ice  has  been  converted  ir.to 
lukewarm  water.  The  above  theory  is  so  clearly 
understood  in  North  America,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Boston,  who  annually  store  for  exportation  im- 
mense quantities  of  Wenham  ice,  and  who  know 
2uite  well  that  cold  ice  will  meet  the  markets  in 
ndia,  while  the  warmer  article  melts  on  the 
passage,  talk  of  their  '  crops  of  ice,'  just  as  an 
English  farmer  talks  of  his  crop  of  wheat." 

On  seeing  for  the  heading  of  a  chapter  "  The 
Emigrant's  Lark,"  we  confess  we  anticipated  the 
details  of  some  spirited  episode  in  the  personal  his- 
tory of  Lieutenant-Governor  Sir  F.  B.  Head  ,  but 
no — it  is  a  simple  humble  story  about  a  poor  emi- 
grant cobbler — told  with  all  Sir  Francis'  quaintness 
of  humor,  and  that,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with 
him,  delightfully  mellowed  with  a  subdued  and 
amiable  pathos  : — 

"  Henry  Patterson  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  sailed 
from  the  Tower  in  the  year  1834,  as  emigrants  on 
board  a  vessel  heavily  laden  with  passengers,  and 
bound  to  Quebec. 

"  Patterson  was  an  intimate  friend  of  a  noted 
bird-catcher  in  London  called  Charley  Nash.  Now 
Nash  had  determined  to  make  his  friend  a  present 
of  a  good  sky-lark  to  take  to  Canada  with  him  ;  but 
not  having  what  he  called  '  a  real  good  un'  among 
his  collection,  he  went  into  the  country  on  purpose 
to  trap  one.  In  this  effort  he  succeeded,  but  when 
he  returned  to  London  he  found  that  his  friend  Pat- 
terson had  embarked,  and  that  the  vessel  had  .sailed 
a  few  hours  before  he  reached  the  tower  stairs.  He 
therefore  jumped  on  board  a  steamer  that  was  start- 
ing, and  overtook  the  ship  just  as  she  reached 
Gravesend,  where  he  hired  a  small  boat,  and  then 
sculling  along-side,  he  was  soon  recognized  by  Pat- 
terson and  his  wife,  who,  with  a  crowd  of  other 
male  and  female  emigrants,  of  all  ages,  were 
taking  a  last  farewell  of  the  various  objects  which 
the  vessel  was  slowly  passing.  *  Here  's  a  bird  for 
you,  Harry,'  said  Nash  to  Patterson,  as,  standing 
upon  the  skiff,  he  took  the  frightened  captive 
out  of  his  hat,  ( and  if  it  sings  as  well  in  a  cage  as 
it  did  just  now  in  the  air,  it  will  be  the  best  you 
have  ever  heard.'  Patterson,  descending  a  few 
steps  from  the  gang- way,  stretched  out  his  hand 
and  received  the  bird,  which  he  immediately  called 
Charley  in  remembrance  of  his  faithful  friend 
Nash. 

"  In  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  the  vessel  was 
wrecked;  almost  everything  was  lost  except  the 
lives  of  the  crew  and  passengers  :  and  accordingly 
when  Patterson,  with  his  wife  hanging  heavily  on 
his  arm,  landed  in  Canada,  he  was  destitute  of 
everything  he  had  owned  on  board  excepting  Char- 
ley, whom  he  had  preserved  and  afterwards  kept 
for  three  days  in  the  foot  of  an  old  stocking. 

"  After  some  few  sorrows,  and  after  some  little 
time,  Patterson  settled  himself  at  Toronto,  in  the 
lower  part  of  a  small  house  in  King  street,  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfare  of  the  town,  where  lie  worked  as 
a  shoemaker.   His  shop  had  a  southern  aspect ;  he 
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drove  a  nail  into  the  outside  of  his  window,  and 
regularly  every  morning,  just  before  he  sat  upon  his 
stool  to  commence  his  daily  work,  he  carefully 
hung  upon  this  nail  a  common  sky-lark's  cage, 
which  had  a  solid  back  of  dark  wood,  with  a  bow 
or  small  wire  orchestra  in  front,  upon  the  bottom 
of  which  there  was  to  be  seen,  whenever  it  could  be 
procured,  a  fresh  sod  of  green  turf. 

44  As  Charley's  wings  were  of  no  use  to  him  in 
this  prison,  the  only  wholesome  exercise  he  could 
take  was  by  hopping  on  and  off  his  little  stage ;  and 
this  sometimes  he  would  continue  to  do  most  cheer- 
fully for  hours,  stopping  only  occasionally  to  dip 
his  bill  into  a  small  square  tin  box  of  water  suspend- 
ed on  one  side,  and  then  to  raise  it  for  a  second  or 
two  towards  the  sky.  As  soon,  however,  as  (and 
only  when)  his  spirit  moved  him,  this  feathered 
captive  again  hopped  upon  his  stage,  and  there, 
standing  on  a  bit  of  British  soil,  with  his  little  neck 
extended,  his  small  head  slightly  turned,  his  droop- 
ing wings  gently  fluttering,  his  bright  black  eyes 
intently  fixed  upon  the  distant  deep,  dark  blue 
Canada  sky,  he  commenced  his  unpremeditated 
morning  song,  his  extempore  matin  prayer ! 

44  The  effect  of  his  /thrilling  notes,  of  his  shrill 
joyous  song,  of  his  pure,  unadulterated .  English 
voice  upon  the  people  of  Canada  can  probably  be 
imagined  by  those  only  who  either  by  adversity 
have  been  prematurely  weaned  from  their  mother 
country,  or  who,  from  long-continued  absence  and 
from  hope  deferred,  have  learned  in  a  foreign  land 
to  appreciate  the  inestimable  blessings  of  their 
father-land,  of  their  parent  home.  All  sorts  of 
men,  riding,  driving,  walking,  propelled  by  urgent 
business,  or  sauntering  for  appetite  or  amusement, 
as  if  by  word  of  command,  stopped,  spell-bound  to 
listen,  for  more  or  less  time,  to  the  inspired  war- 
bling,  to  the  joyful  hallelujahs  of  a  common  homely- 
dressed  English  lark  !  Reformers,  as  they  leaned 
towards  him,  heard  nothing  in  his  enchanting  mel- 
ody which  even  they  could  desire  to  improve.  I 
believe  that  in  the  hearts  of  the  most  obdurate  radi- 
cals he  reanimated  feelings  of  youthful  attachment 
to  their  mother  country  ;  and  that  even  the  trading 
Yankee,  in  whose  country  birds  of  the  most  gor- 
geous plumage  snuffle  rather  than  sing,  must  have 
acknowledged  that  the  heaven-born  talent  of  this 
little  bird  unaccountably  warmed  the  Anglo-Saxon 
blood  that  flowed  in  his  veins.  I  must  own  that, 
although  I  always  refrained  from  joining  Charley's 
motley  audience,  yet,  while  he  was  singing,  I  never 
rode  by  him  without  acknowledging,  as  he  stood  with 
his  outstretched  neck  looking  to  heaven,  that  he  was 
(at  all  events  for  his  size)  the  most  powerful  advo- 
cate of  church  and  state  in  her  majesty's  dominions ; 
and  that  his  eloquence  was  as  strongly  appreciated 
by  others,  Patterson  received  many  convincing 
proofs. 

"  Three  times,  as  he  sat  beneath  the  cage,  proud 
as  Lucifer,  yet  hammering  away  at  a  shoe-sole 
lying  in  purgatory  on  his  lap-stone,  and  then,  with 
a  waxed  thread  in  each  hand,  suddenly  extending 
his  elbows  like  a  scaramouch,  three  times  was  he 
interrupted  in  his  work  by  people  who  each  separ- 
ately offered  him  one  hundred  dollars  for  his  lark  ; 
an  old  farmer  repeatedly  offered  him  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  for  him ;  and  a  poor  Sussex  carter 
who  had  imprudently  stopped  to  hear  him  sing  was 
so  completely  overwhelmed  with  affection  and  ma- 
ladie  du  pays,  that,  walking  into  the  shop,  he 
offered  for  him  all  he  possessed  in  the  world, 
his  horse  and  cart ;  but  Patterson  would  sell  him  to 
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We  infer  that  Henry  Patterson  turned  out,  like 
many  others'  of  his  class,  when  Sir  F.  Head  called 
on  the  liegemen  of  the  crown  to  withstand  and 
and  chastise  the  44  sympathizers,''  and  that  the  poor 
cobbler  was  slain  in  his  humhlu  efforts  to  discharge 
what  he  was  so  unenlightened  as  to  regard  as  liis 
duty.  The  historian's  method  of  alluding  in  the 
fact  is  highly  characteristic,  it  must  be  allowed — as 
much  so  as  his  excellency's  own  procedure  in  con- 
sequence thereof. 

"  On  a  certain  evening  of  October,  l^iT,  the 
shutters  of  Patterson's  shop-windows  were  ha  in- 
closed, on  account  of  his  having  that  morning  ht<  n 
accidentally  shot  dead.  The  widow's  pTttstxct* 
were  thus  suddenly  ruined,  her  hopes  blasted,  I.,  r 
goods  sold,  and  I  need  hardly  say  that  1  math'  my- 
self the  owner — the  lord  and  the  master  of  pt»or  Pe- 
tersen's lark. 

44  It  was  my  earnest  desire,  if  possible,  to  ho".*: 
his  condition,  and  I  certainly  felt  very  proud  !«■  }•<  .<- 
Bess  him  ;  but  somehow  or  other  this  *  C'haih'v-^- 
my-darling'  sort  of  feeling  evidently  was  not  recir-p  - 
cal.  Whether  it  was  that  in  the  conservatory  of  »<>\- 
ernment  house  at  Toronto  Charley  missed  the  A 7 
— whether  it  was  that  he  disliked  the  movement,  or 
rather  want  of  movement,  in  my  elbows — <r 
whether  from  some  mysterious  feelings,  some 
strange  fancy  or  misgiving,  the  chamber  of  his  little 
mind  was  hung  with  black,  I  ^an  only  say  thnt 
during  the  three  months  he  remained  in  my  sen  ice 
I  could  never  induce  him  to  open  his  mouth,  and 
that  up  to  the  last  hour  of  my  departure  he  won). J 
never  sing  to  me. 

44  On  leaving  Canada  I  gave  him  to  Daniel  Orri?, 
an  honest,  faithful,  loyal  friend,  who  had  accompa- 
nied me  to  the  province.  His  station  in  life  was 
about  equal  to  that  of  poor  Patterson  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, so  soon  as  the  bird  was  hung  by  him  on  the 
outside  of  his  humble  dwelling,  he  began  to  sine 
again  as  exquisitely  as  ever.  He  continued  to  do 
so  all  through  .Sir  George  Arthur's  administration. 
He  sang  all  the  time  Lord  Durham  was  at  work- 
he  sang  after  the  legislative  council — the  executive 
council — the  house  of  assembly  of  the  province  had 
ceased  forever  to  exist — he  sang  all  the  while  the 
imperial  parliament  were  framing  and  agreeing  to 
an  act  by  which  even  the  name  of  Up]»r  Cai»a<:3 
was  to  cease  to  exist — he  sang  all  the  while  Lords 
John  Russell  and  Sydenham  were  arranging,  effrct- 
ing,  and  perpetuating  upon  the  United  Provinces 
of  Canada  the  baneful  domination  of  what  ih^v 
called  4<  responsible  government  ;"  and  then.  f» fl- 
ing that  the  voice  of  an  English  lark  could  no  lon;yr 
be  of  any  service  to  that  noble  portion  of  her  ma- 
jesty's dominions — he  died. 

44  Orris  sent  me  his  skin,  his  skull,  and  his  le?s. 
I  took  them  to  the  very  best  artist  in  London— the 
gentleman  who  stuffs  for  the  British  Museum — who 
told  me,  to  my  great  joy,  that  these  remains  wrr1 
perfectly  uninjured.  After  listening  with  prvat 
professional  interest  to  the  case,  he  promised  me 
that  he  would  exert  his  utmost  talent ;  and  in 
about  a  month  Charley  returned  to  me  with  unruf- 
fled plumage,  standing  again  on  the  little  orchestra 
of  his  cage,  With  his  mouth  open,  looking  upwards 
— in  short,  in  the  attitude  of  singing,  just  as  I  have 
described  him. 

44 1  have  had  the  whole  covered  with  a  large 
glass  case,  and  upon  the  dark  wooden  back  of  the 
cage  there  is  pasted  a  piece  of  white  paper  upon 
which  I  have  written  the  following  words  :—7ks 
Lark,  taken  to  Canada  by  a  poor  emigrant,  not 
shipwrecked  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  after  singing 
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Toronto  for  nine  years ,  died  there  on  the  Hth  of 
March,  1843,  universally  regretted, — Home!  Home! 
ticcet  Home!" 

This  little  story  has  tempted  us  into  the  border- 
and  of  politics — but  not  surely  so  as  to  hurt  the 
eelings  of  any  bird-fancying  Exalted o.  We  are 
lfraid  we  cannot  promise  quite  as  much  for  our 
next  quotation.  Nevertheless,  we  fancy  even  Sir 
Francis  Head's  stiffest  political  opponents  will 
(now  that  his  days  of  governorship  are  so  well  over) 
bear  with  his,  however  weak  and  feverish,  enthu- 
siasm about  what  was  to  him  the  sacred  symbol  of 
i  creed  that  they  would  consign  to  the  same  depart- 
ment of  the  British  Museum  which  contains  the 
skin  of  Pharaoh  and  the  wig  of  Potiphar.  We  are 
about  to  plunder  a  chapter  called  "  The  British 
flag  :" 

i *  On  my  arrival  at  Toronto,  people  Jrom  all 
parts  of  the  province,  propelled  by  a  variety  of 
feeling?  which  they  could  not  control,  were  seen 
centripedally  riding,  driving,  or  walking  towards 
government  house.  One,  in  pure  English,  described 
to  me  the  astonishing  luxuriance  of  the  western  dis- 
trict ;  another,  in  a  strong  Irish  brogue,  the  native 
beauty  of  Lake  Simcoe ;  another,  in  broad  Scotch, 
explained  to  me  the  value  of  the  timber  trade  on 
the  Ottawa ;  one  confidently  assured  me  that  in  his 
district  there  were  veins  of  coal — another  hinted  at 
indications  of  copper— one  raved  about  a  fishery — 
another  was  in  raptures  about  the  college — some 
described  to  me  Lakes  Huron,  Erie  and  Ontario 
— sereral  the  Falls  of  Niagara — all  praised  the  cli- 
mate ;  '  and  yet,'  said  I  to  myself,  as  absorbed  in 
deep  melancholy  I  imperfectly  listened  to  their 
descriptions  in  detail, '  and  yet  how  is  it  that  in 
the  Foreground  of  this  splendid  picture  I  can  no- 
where see  the  British  flag?  Except  by  its  power- 
ful influence,  how  can  I,  inexperienced  and  unsup- 
ported, expect  to  stand  against  the  difficulties  which 
are  about  to  assail  me  ?  Except  by  its  eloquence, 
how  can  I  advocate  the  glorious  institutions  of  our 
country?  Except  under  its  blessing,  how  can  I 
even  hope  to  prosper  1  With  nothing  to  look  up  to, 
and  nothing  to  die  under,  an  admiral  might  as  well 
attempt  to  fight  a  ship  without  a  pennant,  or  to  go 
to  sea  in  a  ship  without  a  bottom,  as  that  I  should 
vainly  undertake  to  govern  Canada  from  a  house 
with  nothing  on  its  roof  to  greet  the  winds  of 
heaven  but  stacks  of  reeking  chimneys.' 

(4  In  building,  I  know  quite  well  that  it  is  usual 
to  commence  by  laying  what  is  vulgarly  called  the 
foundation  stone;  however,  I  determined  that  I 
would  begin  to  build  my  political  edifice  from  the 
top,  and  accordingly  in  due  time  there  appeared  on 
the  roof  of  government  house,  first,  half  a  dozen 
workmen  mysteriously  hammering  away  as  if  at 
their  own  skins,  then  a  tall  straight  staff  wearing  a 
small  foraging  cap  on  its  head  appeared,  as  if  it  had 
started  up  by  magic,  or  like  a  mushroom  had  risen 
in  the  night;  and  lastly,  an  artilleryman,  in  his 
blue  jacket  and  red  cuffs  was  seen,  with  extended 
arms,  to  haul  up,  hand  over  hand,  and  to  leave  be- 
hind him,  joyfully  fluttering  in  the  wind,  the  British 
flag. 

"  What  were  my  own  feelings  when  I  first  be- 
held this  guardian  angel  hovering  over  my  head  I 
had  rather  not  divulge,  but  the  sensation  it  created 
throughout  the  province  I  need  not  fear  to  describe. 
'There's  no  mistaking  what  that  means!'  ex- 
claimed an  old  Canadian  colonel  of  militia  who 
happened  to  be  standing  with  a  group  of  his  com- 
rades, at  the  moment  the  artilleryman  finished  his 


iob.  *  Now  what 's  the  use  of  that,  I  should  just 
like  to  know?'  muttered  a  well-known  supporter 
of  republican  principles.  However,  the  latter  ob- 
servation was  but  an  exception  to  the  rule,  for  the 
truth  is,  that  the  sight  of  the  British  flag  extin- 
guished rather  than  excited  all  narrow  jealousies, 
all  angry  feelings,  all  party  distinctions,  all  pro- 
vincial animosities.  Its  gloriouB  history  rushed 
through  the  mind  and  memory  to  the  heart  of  al- 
most every  one  who  beheld  it.  The  Irish  Catholic, 
the  Orangeman,  the  Scotch  Presbyterian,  the 
Methodist,  the  English  reformer,  the  voters  for 
ballot,  for  universal  suffrage,  for  responsible  gov- 
ernment, or,  in  other  terms,  for  '  no  governor,'  for 
liberty  and  equality,  and  for  other  theoretical  non- 
sense which  they  did  not  clearly  understand,  as  if 
by  mutual  consent,  forgot  their  differences  as  they 
gazed  together  upon  what  all  alike  claimed  as  their 
common  property,  their  common  wealth,  their 
common  parent ;  and  while,  as  if  rejoicing  at  the 
sight  of  its  congregation,  the  hallowed  emblem 
fluttered  over  their  heads — it  told  them  they 
were  the  children  of  one  family — it  admonished 
them  to  love  one  another — it  bade  them  fear  nothing 
but  God,  honor  their  sovereign,  and  obey  their  own 
laws.  From  sunrise  till  sunset  this  '  bit  of  bunt- 
ing' was  constantly,  as  from  a  pulpit,  addressing 
itself  to  the  good  feelings  of  all  who  beheld  it — and 
especially  to  the  members  of  both  branches  of  the 
legislature,  who,  in  their  way  to,  and  return  from, 
parliament-buildings,  had  to  walk  almost  under- 
neath it  twice  a  day  during  the  session.  In  all 
weathers  it  was  there  to  welcome  them,  as  well  as 
all  conditions  of  men ;  sometimes,  in  the  burning 
heat  of  summer,  it  hung  motionless  against  the 
staff,  as  if  it  had  just  fainted  away  from  the  dull 
sultry  mugginess  of  the  atmosphere;  at  other 
times  it  was  occasionally  almost  veiled  by  the 
white  snow-storm,  termed  '  poudre*,'  that  was 
drifting  across  it.  Some  one  truly  enough  declared 
that  *  the  harder  it  blew  the  smaller  it  grew  ;'  for, 
as  there  were  flags  of  several  sizes,  it  was  deemed 
prudent  to  select  one  suited  to  the  force  of  the  gale, 
until,  during  the  hurricanes  that  occasionally  occur, 
it  was  reduced  from  its  smallest  size  to  a  4  British 
Jack'  scarcely  bigger  than  a  common  pocket  hand- 
kerchief; nevertheless,  large  or  small,  blow  high, 
or  blow  low,  this  faithful  sentinel  was  always  at  his 
post. 

"  For  many  years  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch 
inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada  had  been  in  the  habit, 
on  the  days  of  their  respective  patron  saints,  of 
meeting,  and  (very  prudently  before  dinner)  of 
marching  together  arm-in-arm,  hand-in-hand,  or 
'  shoulder  to  shoulder,'  in  procession  down  King- 
street  to  government  house,  which  forms  the  west- 
ern extremity  of  that  handsome  thoroughfare  of  the 
city.  These  assemblages  were  naturally  productive 
of  glorious  recollections  and  of  noble  sentiments ; 
and,  as  I  have  already  stated,  they  allayed  rather 
than  excited  all  provincial  disputes. .  It  was  highly 
desirable  to  encourage  them :  and  as  for  some  time 
there  had  been  carefully  preserved  in  the  govern- 
ment store  an  immense  silk  standard,  sent  from 
England,  and  which  Jiad  been  hoisted  on  a  flag- 
staff opposite  parliament-buildings  on  the  opening 
of  the  provincial  legislature,  on  the  birth-day  of  the 
sovereign,  and  on  other  State  occasions,  I  directed 
that  on  the  three  days  alluded  to  the  artilleryman 
who  had  charge  of  the  flag-staff  on  government 
house  should  lower  the  ordinary  flag  so  soon  as  the 
head  of  the  procession,  preceded  by  its  baud,  made 
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its  appearance  ;  and  then,  as  it  approached,  to  haul 
up  this  great  imperial  standard. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  to  those  who 
have  never  been  long  from  England,  and  quite  un- 
necessary to  explain  to  those  who  have,  the  feelings 
with  which  the  followers  of  each  of  these  three 
processions  received  the  compliment,  so  justly  due 
to  the  distinguished  day  on  which  they  had  respec- 
tively assembled.  Every  man,  as  he  marched  to- 
wards the  imperial  standard,  which  he  saw  majes- 
tically rising  in  the  sky  to  receive  him,  felt  convinced 
that  his  stature  was  increasing,  that  his  chest  was 
expanding,  that  the  muscles  of  his  legs  were  grow- 
ing stronger,  and  that  his  foot  was  descending 
firmer  and  heavier  to  the  ground.  The  musicians' 
lungs  grew  evidently  stouter,  the  drummer's  arms 
moved  quicker  ;  the  national  airs  of  '  God  save  the 
queen,'  *  St.  Patrick's  Day  in  the  Morning,'  and 
*  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled,'  resounded 
louder  and  louder ;  and  as  the  sacred  object  upon 
which  every  eye  was  fixed  in  its  ascension  slowly 
floated  and  undulated  across  the  pure  deep-blue 
sky,  it  gradually  revealed  to  view  a  glittering  mass 
of  hieroglyphics  out  of  which  every  man  ravenous- 
ly selected  those  which  he  conceived  to  be  espec- 
ially his  own. 

"  '  What  animals  are  those  ? '  said  a  man  through 
his  nose,  on  St.  George's  day,  as  he  pointed  to  the 
congregation  of  lions  with  fists  clenched  ready  to 
box,  and  of  unicorns  quite  as  eager  to  butt,  that 
were  waving  over  his*  head.  '  Is  it  animals  you  're 
spaking  after?'  sharply  replied  a  young  Irishman, 
who  like  the  querist  had  been  standing  in  the 
crowd,  waiting  to  see  the  procession  of  English- 
men arrive  :  4  one  of  thim  animals  I  tell  ye  is  the 
Irish  Harp  ;  and  so  get  out  o'  that,  ye  — —  Yan- 
kee, or  1 7/  bate  the  sowl  out  o'  ye ! '  Now  it  so 
happened  that  by  the  time  the  last  words  were 
ejaculated,  the  young  Irishman's  white  teeth  had 
almost  reached  the  middle-aged  querist's  eyebrows  ; 
and  as  they  were  evidently  advancing,  and  as  the 
surgical  operation  proposed  strongly  resembled  that 
of  taking  the  kernel  out  of  a  nut,  or  an  oyster  out 
of  its  shell,  the  republican  naturalist  deemed  it 
prudent  instantly  to  decamp,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by 
his  fellow-countrymen,  to  absquantilate. 

"  A  number  of  instances,  more  or  less  amusing, 
were  mentioned  to  me  exemplifying  the  strong 
feelings  of  attachment  to  the  mother  country  elicited 
by  the  parental  presence  of  the  British  Flag.  A 
compliment,  however,  was  paid  to  it  by  one  of  its 
most  bitter  enemies,  which ,  as  it  forms  part  of  an 
important  subject,  and  elucidates  a  serious  moral,  I 
will  venture  to  relate." 

Sir  Francis  now  mentions  what  occurred  to  him 
on  his  arrival  in  Toronto  after  the  suppression  of 
the  M'Kenzie  outbreak  : — 

"  On  entering  the  room  which  to  me,  as  well  as 
to  my  predecessors,  had,  by  day  and  by  night,  been 
the  scene  of  many  an  anxious  hour,  and  in  which 
I  had  been  in  the  habit"  of  transacting  the  whole  of 
my  public  business,  my  first  feeling  was,  naturally 
enough,  one  of  humble  gratitude  to  that  Supreme 
Power  which  had  given  victory  to  our  cause ;  and 
I  was  in  the  pleasing  enjoyment  of  reflections  of 
this  nature  when  one  of  my  attendants  entering 
the  room  delivered  to  me  a  card,  and  informed  me 
that  Mr.  Bidwell  was  in  the  waiting-room,  and  that 
he  appeared  extremely  desirous  to  see  me. 

"  When  I  first  arrived  in  the  province  this  Mr. 
Bidwell  was  Speaker  of  the  Commons'  House  of 
Assembly,  in  which  he  commanded  a  republican 
majority.      Without,  however,  repeating  details 


which  are  now  matters  of  history,  I  will  briefly 
remind  the  reader,  that  after  I  had  dissolved  the 
House  of  Assembly,  and  had  appealed  to  the  peo- 
ple to  assist  me  in  resisting  the  principle  of  "  re- 
sponsible government"  which  Mr.  Bidwell  and 
Mr.  Baldwin  had  endeavored  to  force  upon  me,  the 
former  not  only  ceased  to  be  speaker,  but  he  and 
almost  every  other  member  of  his  republican  ma- 
jority lost  their  election,  and  were  replaced  by 
members  firmly  attached  to  British  institutions. 

"  The  insignificant  gang  of  conspirators  whose 
declamations  had  caused  so  much  sensation  in  Eng- 
land, seeing  that  they  had  irrecoverably  lost  all 
power  in  the  legislature  of  Upper  Canada,  were 
induced  by  a  secret  influence,  which  I  shall  shortly 
have  occasion  to  expose,  to  endeavor  to  attain  by- 
force  of  arms  that  system   of  *  responsible  govern- 
ment' which   by  argument  they   had  failed  to  ob- 
tain.   In  this  conspiracy,  as  well  as  in  the  rebellion 
which  had  just  been  suppressed,  Mr.  Bidwell  had 
been  deeply  implicated  ;  and,  indeed,  up  to  the 
very  moment  of  the  outbreak  he  had  been  in  com- 
munication with  Dr.  Rolph,  Mr.   M'Kenzie,  and 
other  leaders  of  the  rebellion.     Although,  how- 
ever,  he  had  acted   with   extreme  caution,  and 
although,  being  what  is  commonly  called  *  a  man 
of  peace,'  he  had  prudently  refrained  from  taking 
arms,  yet  in  consequence  of  the  political  part  he 
had  acted  and  the  sentiments  he  was  known  to  en- 
tertain, a  number  of  people  in  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  in  different  parts  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  addressed  to  him  letters  which  arrived  in 
Biich  numbers,  that  on  and  from  the  moment  of  the 
rebellion  the  post-office  authorities  deemed  it  their 
duty  to  seize  them,  and  then  to  forward  them  to  me 
unopened.     As  soon  as  Mr.  Bidwell,  on  inquiring 
for  his  letters,  ascertained  this  fact,  as  also  that 
M'Kenzie  had  inscribed  his  [Bidwell's]  name  alone 
on  the  rebel  flaor  which  the  militia  had  just  captured 
at  Gallows  Hill,  he  felt  that  his  own  caution  was 
no  longer  of  any  avail  to  him,  for  that  by  the  in- 
caution  of  others  he  was  no  doubt  already  betrayed. 
His  only  hope  had  been  that  the  rebels  might  suc- 
ceed in  massacring  the  loyal,  and  in  thus  deposing 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  crown  ;  but  so  soon 
as  he  learnt  that  the  former  had  not  only  been  com- 
pletely defeated,  but  that  M'Kenzie,   Dr.  Rolph, 
and  their  other  leaders  had  absconded  to  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Bidwell  felt  that  his  life,  that  his  exis- 
tence, hung  upon  a  thread.     His  obvious  course 
was  to  fly  to  the  United  States ;  but  the  coast  was 
already  guarded — and  besides,  as  he  was  no  horse- 
man, he  had  not  courage  to  attempt  to  escape;  and 
yet  his  conscience  told  him  that  the  hand  of  any 
loyal  man  might,   in  retributive  justice,  now  be 
raised  against  him  :  and  as  he  knew  how  exasper- 
ated the  militia  had  been  by  the  barbarous  murder 
of  the  brave  Colonel  Moodie,  he  had  reason  not 
only  to  fear  the  vengeance  of  the  crown,  but  that 
any  one  of  the  militia-men  he  met  might  become 
his  executioner ;  in  short,  he  knew  not  what  to  do, 
where  to  go,  or  how  to  hide  himself. 

"  In  this  agony  of  mind  his  acquaintance  with 
the  magnanimity  of  British  institutions,  his  knowV 
edge  of  British  law,  British  justice,  and  British 
mercy,  admonished  him  to  seek  protection  from  the 
sovereign  authority  he  had  betrayed — from  the 
executive  power  he  had  endeavored  to  depose ;  and 
accordingly  with  faltering  steps  he  walked  towards 
government  house  ;  and  entering  the  waiting-room 
he  there  took  refuge  under  the  very  British  flag 
which  it  had  been  the  object  of  the  whole  of  his 
political  life  to  desecrate. 


"  On  the  day  before  the  outbreak  I  had  had  the 
windows  of  the  room  in  which  1  was  sitting  when 
I  received  Mr.  Bid  well's  card,  blocked  up  with 
rough  timber,  and  loop-holed  ;  and  on  his  opening 
my  door,  the  instant  this  strange  and  unexpected 
arrangement  caught  Mr.  Bidwell's  eyes,  he  re- 
mained at  the  threshold  for  some  moments,  and  at 
last  slowly  advanced  until  he  stood  close  before  me. 
He  neither  bowed  to  me  nor  spoke ;  but  fixing  his 
eyes  on  the  tied- up  bundle  of  his  sealed  letters 
which  I  held  in  my  hand,  he  stood  for  some  time 
broken  down  in  spirit,  and  overwhelmed  with  feel- 
ings to  which  it  was  evident  he  had  not  power  to 
give  utterance. 

44  As  I  had  not  sent  for  him,  I  of  course  waited 
to  hear  what  he  desired  to  say ;  but  as  he  said 
nothing,  and  appeared  to  be  speechless,  I  myself 
broke  the  solemn  silence  that  prevailed  by  saying 
to  him,  as  I  pointed  with  his  letters  to  the  loop- 
hooled  windows  at  my  side,  '  Well,  Mr.  Bid  well, 

Sni  see  the  state  to  which  you  have  brought  us !' 
e  made  no  reply,  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  help 
pitying  the  abject,  fallen  position  in  which  he 
stood,  -I  very  calmly  pointed  out  to  him  the  impro- 
priety of  the  course  he  had  pursued  ;  and  then  ob- 
serving to  him,  what  he  well  enough  knew,  that 
were  I  to  open  his  letters  his  life  would  probably 
be  in  my  hands,  I  reminded  him  of  the  mercy  as 
well  as  the  power  of  the  British  crown ;  and  I 
ended  by  telling  him  that,  as  its  humble  representa- 
tive, I  would  restore  to  him  his  letters  unopened, 
if  he  would  give  me  in  writing  a  promise  that  he 
would  leave  the  queen's  territory  forever. 

"  Mr.  Bidwell  had  concealed  in  his  heart  some 
good  feelings  as  well  as  many  bad  ones ;  and  as 
soon  as  his  fears  were  removed,  the  former  prompt- 
ed him  to  express  himself  in  terms  which  I  will 
not  undertake  to  repeat.  Suffice  it,  however,  to 
say,  that  he  retired  to  the  waiting-room,  wrote  out 
the  promise  I  had  dictated,  and  returning  with  it  I 
received  it  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  my  promise,  I  delivered  to  him  the 
whole  of  his  letters  unopened. 

**  The  sentence  which  Mr.  Bidwell  deliberately 
passed  upon  himself  he  faithfully  executed.  He 
instantly  exiled  himself  from  the  queen's  domin- 
ions, and  repairing  to  the  state  of  New  York,  he 
very  consistently  took  there  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  States,  and  openly  and  publicly  ab- 
jured allegiance  to  all  other  authorities,  and  '  es- 
pecially to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  ! '  In  return, 
he  instantly  received  all  the  honors  which  it  is  in 
the  power  of  republicans  to  bestow  ;  and  such  was 
the  feeling  in  his  favor,  that,  contrary  to  custom, 
precedent,  and  I  believe  contrary  even  to  law,  he 
was  elected  by  acclamation  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican bar. 

"  The  sequel  of  the  story  is  an  odd  one. 
"At  the  very  moment  that  Mr.  Bidwell,  with 
the  barred  light  from  my  loop-holed  windows  shin- 
ing on  and  shadowing  his  pallid  countenance,  was 
standing  before  me,  tendering  with  the  hand  that 
wrote  it  his  own  sentence  of  condemnation,  the 
queen's  government  were  relieving  me  from  the 
relative  position  in  which  I  stood,  because  I  had 
refused  to  promote  this  Mr.  Bidwell  to  the  bench 
over  the  heads  of  Archibald  Maclean,  Jonas  Jones, 
Henry  Sherwood,  Sir  Allan  MacNab,  and  other 
Canadian-born  members  of  the  bar,  who  through- 
out their  lives  had  distinguished  themselves,  in  the 
field  as  well  as  in  the  senate,  by  their  attachment 
to  the  British  throne.    I  had  told  the  queen's  gov- 
ernment (vide  my  despatches  printed  by  order  of 
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her  majesty,  and  laid  before  parliament)  that  Mr. 
Bidwell's  '  object  had  been  to  separate  Canada  from 
the  parent  Btate,  to  create  disaffection  for  the 
paternal  government  of  the  king,  and  by  forming 
an  alliance  with  M.  Papineau's  party,  to  exchange 
the  British  constitution  for  the  low  grovelling  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  ;'  and  '  that  for  these  reasons 
publicly  to  elevate  Mr.  Bidwell  to  the  bench,  would 
deprive  me  of  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
country.' 

"  But  the  picture  I  here  draw  of  Mr.  Bidwell's 
principles  and  of  the  objects  he  had  all  his  life  had 
in  view  was  highly  attractive  rather  than  repulsive : 
— and  accordingly,  in  reply  to  my  sketch,  I  was 
boldly  informed  that  her  majesty's  government 
'  could  not  regard  the  part  which  Mr.  Bidwell  for- 
merly took  in  local  politics  as  an  insuperable  barrier 
to  his  future  advancement  in  his  profession,  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  adverting  to  the  general  estimate 
of  Mr.  Bidwell's  qualifications  for  a  seat  on  the 
bench,  it  appeared  that  the  public  service  (i.  e.  Lord 
John  Russell's  object)  would  be  promoted  by  secur- 
ing his  service.'  I  was  therefore  ordered,  in  case 
of  another  vacancy,  to  offer  the  appointment  to  Mr. 
Bidwell :  this,  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  now  matters 
not,  I  refused  to  do  ;  and  thus  while  Mr.  Bidwell, 
in  consequence  of  having  abjured  his  allegiance  to 
the  British  crown,  was  receiving  in  the  United 
States  compliments  and  congratulations  on  his  ap- 
pointments to  the  American  bar,  it  appeared  from 
the  London  Gazette  that  the  queen's  government 
had  advised  her  majesty  to  relieve  his  opponent 
from  the  administration  of  the  government  of 
Upper  Canada ;  in  short, 

'  The  man  recovered  from  the  bite, 
The  dog  it  was  that  died ! ' 

"  The  above  epitaph  so  graphically  describes  my 
decease,  that  I  have  not  a  word  to  add  to  it/' 

Although  we  have  transcribed  Sir  Francis' 
official  epitaph,  we  would  fain  indulge  ourselves 
with  the  detail  of  his  personal  escape  from  the 
rebels  and  their  sympathizers.  We  have  not  room, 
however,  for  the  inimitable  chapter  good-humoredly 
entitled,  "  The  Hunted  Hare."  Our  readers  will 
recollect  that  the  dismissed  governor  had  received 
many  hints  and  warnings  that  there  was  an  organ- 
ized conspiracy  to  murder  him  if  he  passed  by  the 
route  of  Halifax.  These  he  disregarded  until  the 
very  day  before  his  successor  was  to  be  sworn  in, 
when  a  confidential  despatch  from  Sir  John  Col- 
borne,  in  Lower  Canada,  gave  him  such  distinct 
information  of  the  fact,  that  it  would  have  been 
madness  to  persist.  He,  therefore,  took  the  bold 
course  of  passing  through  the  territories  of  the 
United  States ;  and  after  a  sharp  run  before  an 
ardent  pack  of  "  sympathizers,"  he  at  last  dis- 
tanced them,  and  reached  in  safety  the  Albany 
steam-boat,  just  starting  for  the  civilized  city  of 
New  York. 

"  On  our  arrival  at  New  York,  I  was  quite  aware 
that  I  was  not  only  out  of  reach  of  border-excite- 
ment, but  that  I  was  among  a  highly-intelligent 
people,  and  that  I  had  only  to  conform  to  their 
habits  to  ensure  generous  treatment  during  the 
week  I  had  to  remain  among  them,  until  the  sail- 
ing of  the  packet.  Instead,  therefore,  of  living  in 
any  way  that  might  offensively  savor  of  '  exclu- 
siveness,'  I  resolved  to  go  to  one  of  the  largest 
hotels  in  the  city,  and  while  there,  like  everybody 
else,  to  dine  in  public  at  the  table  d'hote. 

"  I  accordingly  drove  up  to  the  American  hotel ; 
but,  thinking  it  only  fair  to  the  landlord  that  he 
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should  have  the  opportunity  of  (if  be  wished  it)  re- 
fusing me  admission,  I  told  him  who  I  was,  and 
what  I  wanted.  Without  the  smallest  alteration 
of  countenance,  he  replied  by  gravely  asking  me  to 
follow  him.  I  did  so,  until  he  led  me  into  his  own 
little  sitting-room,  and  I  was  wondering  what 
might  be  about  to  happen,  when,  raising  one  of  his 
hands,  he  certainly  did  astonish  me  beyond  descrip- 
tion by  pointing  to  my  own  picture,  which,  among 
some  other  framed  engravings,  was  hanging  on  the 

wall! 

"  When  the  dinner  hour  arrived,  my  worthy 
companion  and  I  proceeded  at  the  usual  pace  to  the 
room,  but  everybody  else,  as  is  the  custom,  had 
gone  there  so  very  much  faster,  that  we  found  the 
chairs  appointed  for  us  the  only  ones  vacant. 
There  was  evidently  a  slight  sensation  as  we  sat 
down  ;  but  of  mere  curiosity.  A  number  of  sharp 
glittering  eyes  were  for  some  little  time  fixed  upon 
us,  but  hunger  soon  conquered  curiosity,  and  in  due 
time  both  were  satiated. 

"  During  the  week  I  remained  at  New  York,  I 
had  reason  not  only  to  be  satisfied,  but  to  be  grate- 
ful for  the  liberal  reception  I  met  with.  Although 
as  I  walked  through  the  street  I  saw  in  several  shop- 
windows  pictures  of  the  '  Caroline '  goin£  over  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  detailing  many  imaginary,  and 
consequently  to  my  mind  amusing  horrors,  yet 
neither  at  the  theatre  which  I  attended,  nor  else- 
where, did  I  receive  either  by  word  or  gesture  the 
slightest  insult.  Several  American  citizens  of  the 
highest  character  in  the  country  called  upon  me, 
and  I  certainly  was  gratified  at  observing  how 
thoroughly  most  of  them  in  their  hearts  admired 
British  institutions. 

"  On  the  morning  of  my  departure,  I  was  in- 
formed that  an  immense  crowd  had  assembled  to 
see  me  embark.  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  British  con- 
sul, also  gave  me  intimation  of  this  circumstance ; 
and  as  among  a  large  assemblage  it  is  impossible  to 
answer  for  the  conduct  of  every  individual,  Mr. 
Buchanan  kindly  recommended  me,  instead  of 
going  in  a  carriage,  to  walk  through  the  streets  to 
the  pier  arm  in  arm  with  him.  I  did  so;  and 
though  I  passed  through  several  thousand  people, 
many  of  whom  pressed  towards  us  with  some  little 
eagerness,  yet  not  a  word  or  a  sound,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  was  uttered.  1  took  a  seat  on  the  deck 
of  the  packet,  and  when  almost  immediately  after- 
wards the  moorings  of  the  vessel  were  cast  adrift,  I 
felt  that  the  mute  silence  with  which  I  had  been 
allowed  to  depart  was  a  suppression  of  feeling 
highly  creditable,  and  which,  in  justice  to  the 
American  people,  it  was  my  duty  ever  to  appreciate 
and  avow." 

The  chapter  on  his  arrival  in  "  the  old  country  " 
must  be  drawn  upon  for  one  paragraph  more  : — 

"  During  my  residence  in  Canada  I  had  read  so 
much,  had  heard  so  much,  and  had  preached  so 
much  about '  The  Old  Country,1  that  as  the  packet 
in  which  I  was  returning  approached  its  shores,  I 
quite  made  up  my  mind  to  see  in  the  venerable 
countenance  of  (  my  auld  respekit  mither '  the  rav- 
ages of  time  and  the  wrinkles  of  old  age.  Never- 
theless, whatever  might  prove  to  be  her  infirmities, 
I  yearned  for  the  moment  in  which  I  might  exclaim 
— *  This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  1* 

"I  disembarked  at  Liverpool  on  the  92d  of 
April,  1838,  and,  with  as  littlo  delay  as  possible, 
started  for  London  on  the  railway,  which  had  been 
completed  during  my  absence. 

"Now,  if  a  very  short-sighted  young  man,  in- 
tending to  take  one  more  respectful  look  at  the  pic- 


ture of  his  grandmother,  were  to  find  within  die 
frame,  instead  of  canvass, 

* A  blooming  Eastern  bride, 
In  flower  of  youth  and  beauty's  pride,9 

he  could  not  be  more  completely,  and,  as  be  mi?ht 
possibly  irreverently  term  it,  agreeabiy  surprised 
than  I  was  when,  on  the  wings  of  a  lovely 
spring  morning,  I  flew  over  the  surface  of  'Old 
England.' 

"Everything  looked  new!  The  grass  in  the 
meadows  was  new — the  leaves  on  the  trees  and 
hedges  were  new — the  flowers  were  new — the 
blossoms  of  the  orchards  were  new — the  lambs 
were  new — the  young  birds  were  new — the  crops 
were  new — the  railway  was  new.  As  we  whisked 
along  it,  the  sight,  per  minute,  of  an  erect  man,  in 
bottle-green  uniform,  standing  like  a  direction-post, 
stock  still,  with  an  arm  extended,  was  new;  the 
idea,  whatever  it  might  be  intended  to  represent, 
was  quite  new.  All  of  a  sudden  plunging  souse 
into  utter  darkness,  and  then  again  into  bright  daz- 
zling sunshine,  was  new.  Every  station  at  which 
we  stopped  was  new.  The  bells  which  affection- 
ately greeted  our  arrival,  and  which,  sometimes 
almost  before  we  even  could  stop,  bade  us  depart, 
were  new. 

"  During  one  of  the  longest  of  these  intervals,  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a  line  of  young  ladies  behind 
a  counter,  exhibiting  to  hungry  travellers  tea,  toast, 
scalding-hot  soup,  sixpenny  pork  pies,  and  every- 
thing else  that  human  nature  could  innocently  desire 
to  enjoy — and  then,  almost  before  we  could  get  to 
these  delicacies,  being  summarily  ordered  to  de- 
part ; — the  sight  of  a  crowd  of  sturdy  Englishmen, 
in  caps  of  every  shape,  hurrying  to  their  respective 
carriages,  with  their  mouths  full — was  new.  In 
short  it  was  to  new  and  merry  England  that  after  a 
weary  absence  I  had  apparently  returned ;  and  it 
was  not  until  I  reached  Downing  street  I  could 
believe  that  I  really  was  once  again  in  '  Tkt  Old 
Country;1  but  there  I  found  everything  old:— old 
men,  old  women,  old  notions,  old  prejudices,  old 
stuff,  and  old  nonsense ;  and  what  was  infinitely 
worse,  old  principles." 

"Old  principles !"  We  presume  Sir  Francis 
Head  remembered  "  who  was  the  first  whig?" 

We  must  not  refuse  ourselves  the  sad  pleasure 
of  appending  to  these  fragments  of  Sir  Francis 
Head '8  Canadian  biography  a  brief  paragraph  from 
"  Hochelaga."  It  is  the  story  of  one  of  the  very 
few  who  suffered  death  for  their  concern  in  the 
rebellion  of  1837— almost  all  of  them  for  cruel  mur- 
ders perpetrated  in  cold  blood,  but  not  so  in  the 
case  to  be  quoted.    The  author  says : — 

"  Six  of  the  Prescott  brigade,  and  three  of  the 
assassins  of  Dr.  Hume,  were  executed.  The 
leader  of  the  former  was  the  first  tried,  and 
hanged ;  his  name  was  Von  Schoultz,  a  Pole  by 
birth,  and  merely  a  military  adventurer.  He  had 
fought  with  skill  and  courage  ;  and  he  died  bravely 
and  without  complaint,  except  of  the  false  repre- 
sentations which  had  caused  his  ruin,  bv  inducing 
him  to  join  the  godless  cause.  Doing  all  that  lay 
in  his  power  to  repair  his  error,  he  left  his  little 
property,  about  eight  hundred  pounds,  half  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  college  at  Kingston,  and  the 
remainder  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
English  soldiers  and  militia  who  had  fallen  in  the 
combat  where  he  was  taken." — Hoehehga.  vol.  i.r 
p.  73. 

We  have  filled  so  many  pages  from  "  The  tm- 
grant,"  that  we  cannot  afford  to  copy  much  frwn 
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the  "  Hochelaga."  It  is  due  to  such  a  writer, 
however,  that  wo  should  give  one  sufficient  speci- 
men of  his  performance,  and  we  select  the  very 
sinking  history  of  one  of  those  nondescript  adven- 
turers so  abounding  in  the  New  World,  both  south 
and  north.  Our  readers  will  not,  however,  be  mis- 
taken id  supposing  that  we  fixed  on  the  following 
chapter  on  account  partly  of  the  special  interest 
attached  at  this  moment  to  the  name  of  California. 
"  In  one  of  my  transatlantic  voyages  in  the 
steamer,  I  met  with  a  very  singular  man,  a  Ger- 
man by  birtfe,  who  was  on  his  return  from  Europe 
to  America.  He  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  of 
a  rather  small  but  active  and  wiry  frame,  his 
features  very  handsome,  of  a  chiselled  and  distinct 
outline  ;  his  bright  black  eye  never  met  yours,  but 
watched,  as  you  looked  away,  with  penetrating 
keenness ;  the  expression  of  his  mouth  was  wild 
and  somewhat  sensual,  with  two  perfect  rows  of 
Urq-e  teeth,  white  as  ivory;  his  hair  was  black, 
worn  long  behind ;  complexion  fresh  and  ruddy,  but 
swarthed  over  by  sun  and  wind.  He  was  never 
still,  but  kept  perpetually  moving  to  and  fro,  even 
when  seated,  with  the  restlessness  of  a  savage 
animal,  always  glancing  round  and  behind,  as 
thoug-h  he  expected,  but  did  not  fear,  some  hidden 
foe.  His  voice  was  soft  and  rather  pleasing,  very 
low,  but  as  if  suppressed  with  effort. 

4i  This  strange  being   had  been  educated  in  a 
German  university,  and  was  very  well  informed ; 
the  European  languages  were  all  equally  familiar  to 
him  :  he  spoke  them  all  well,  but  none  perfectly,  not 
even  German ;  in  several  Indian  tongues  he  was  more 
at  home.     When  still  young  he  had  left  his  coun- 
try ;  struggling  out  from  among  the  down-trampled 
masses  of  the  north  of  Europe,  he  went  to  seek 
liberty  in  America.     But  even  there  the  restraints 
of  law  were  too  severe ;  so  he  went  away  for  the 
Far  West,  where  his  passion  for  freedom  might 
find  full  vent,  under  no  lord  but  the  Lord  on  High. 
Hunting  and  trapping  for  some  months  on  the 
upper  branches  of  the  Missouri,  he  acquired  money 
and  influence  enough  to  collect  a  few  Indians  and 
mules,  and  drive  a  dangerous  but  profitable  trade 
with  the  savage  tribes  round  about.     In  course  of 
tune,  his  commerce  prospered  sufficiently  to  enable 
him  to  assemble  twenty-four  men — hunters,  Cana- 
dian voyagers,  and  Indians — well  armed  with  rifles, 
with  many  mules  and  wagons  laden  with  the  han- 
diwork of  the  older  states. 

*'  He  started  with  his  company,  in  the  beginning 
of  April,  for  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  Indepen- 
dence— the  last  western  town,  originally  settled  by 
the  Mormons,  four  miles  from  the  Missouri  river. 
They  travelled  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  a  day 
through  the  '  bush*  and  over  the  prairies,  and 
were  soon  beyond  the  lands  of  friendly  or  even 
neutral  tribes,  among  the  dangerous  haunts  of  the 
treacherous  and  warlike  Blackfeet.  By  day  and 
night  the  party  was  ever  on  the  watch  ;  though 
they  rarely  saw  them,  they  knew  that  enemies 
were  all  around.  The  moment  there  was  any  ap- 
parent carelessness  or  irregularity  in  their  march, 
they  were  attacked,  with  horrible  whoop  and  yell ; 
if  there  was  sufficient  time,  they  ranged  their  wag- 
ons round,  and  used  them  as  rests  for  their  rifles, 
and  for  protection  from  the  bullets  and  arrowB  of 
the  Indians. 

44  Occasionally  these  adventurers  had  lack  of 
water;  but  when  they  got  five  hundred  miles  on, 
and  into  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they  found  abun- 
dance, with  many  mineral  springs,  some  of  them 
of  rare  virtues,  and  a  few  salt  lakes.    The  peaks 
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of  this  grim  ran^e  are  here  ten  thousand  feet  high, 
always  white  with  snow  ;  but  the  company,  keep- 
ing in  the  gorges  and  the  valleys,  felt  no  great  cold 
at  any  time.  They  steered  their  course  by  the 
compass  through  the  wilderness. 

"For  five  hundred  miles  more,  their  way  lay 
through  these  Rocky  Mountains ;  for  six  hundred 
beyond  them,  they  still  veered  for  the  northwest, 
till  they  struck  on  the  upper  forks  of  the  Columbia 
river.  Here  they  met  with  more  friendly  natives, 
and  some  of  a  race  mixed  with  French-Canadian 
blood,  besides  a  few  lonely  hunters  and  trappers. 
Here,  and  further  on,  they  traded  and  got  great 
quantities  of  rich  and  valuable  furs,  in  exchange 
for  their  blankets,  knives,  guns,  and  other  products 
of  civilization. 

44  California,  to  the  south  of  these  regions,  has  a 
soil  of  exuberant  fertility  ;  the  climate  is  genial,  rich 
woods  cover  it,  lakes  and  rivers  suited  to  the  uses  of 
man  intersect  it.  San  Francisco  has  a  noble  harbor, 
American  emigrants  are  crowding  in  every  day* 
they  are  already  nearly  strong  enough  to  seek  an- 
nexation to  the  giant  republic,  and  to  drive  out  the 
feeble  Mexicans ;  but  the  powers  of  Europe  will  be 
more  cautious  in  allowing  the  game  of  Texas  to  be 
played  a  second  time,  and  on  this  will  arise  a  ques- 
tion between  England  and  America  far  more  difficult 
of  adjustment  than  that  of  Oregon. 

44  The  adventurer  prospered  very  much  in  his 
traffic ;  the  next  few  years'  gain  enabled  him  to 
increase  his  party  of  traders  to  the  northwest  to 
sixty  or  seventy  men,  with  three  or  four  hundred 
mules ;  while  he,  with  a  small  body,  crossed  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  southwest  from  Indepen- 
dence, and  journeyed  nearly  a  thousand  miles,  en- 
tering the  province  of  Santa  Fe,  and  bartering  his 
goods  with  great  advantage  for  the  gold  and  silver 
of  the  rich  Mexican  mines. 

44  The  burning  of  the  prairies  is  one  of  the  dan- 
gers and  hardships  to  which  these  traders* are  ex- 
posed. In  the  autumn  the  tall  rich  grasses  dry  up 
and  wither ;  the  slightest  spark  of  fire  suffices  to 
set  them  alight,  and  then,  whichever  way  the  wind 
may  carry  it,  the  flame  only  ends  with  the  moun- 
tain, the  lake,  or  the  river.  The  heat  is  but  for  a 
few  moments,  as  the  blaze  sweeps  by,  but  it  leaves 
no  living  thing  behind  it,  and  the  smoke  is  dense 
and  acrid.  When  the  fire  approaches,  no  man 
mounts  his  horse  and  trusts  to  its  speed  ;  that 
would  be  vain  ;  but  they  fire  the  prairie  to  leeward 
and  follow  the  course  of  the  burning,  till  enough 
desolation  lies  between  them  and  their  ravenous 
pursuer  to  starve  it  into  tameness.  The  German 
once  found  the  blackened  track  of  the  fire  for  nine 
hundred  miles,  and  could  only  obtain  scanty  grazing 
for  his  cattle  by  the  borders  of  the  lakes  and  rivers 
on  his  route. 

44  In  the  year  1844  he  was  delayed  much  beyond 
his  usual  time  in  collecting  mules  sufficient  for  his 
expedition,  and  could  not  start  for  Santa  Fe  till  the 
middle  of  September.  There  is  a  low,  hollow 
country,  many  miles  in  extent,  about  fifty  days' 
journey  on  their  road ;  it  is  covered  with  gravel, 
sand,  and  stone ;  there  is  no  hill,  rock,  or  shelter 
of  any  kind ;  it  supports  no  animal  or  vegetable 
life,  for  a  strong,  withering  wind  sweeps  over  it, 
summer  and  winter.  The  adventurers  have  named 
this  hideous  place — probably  from  the  wind — the 
Simoom.  Great  caution  is  always  taken  to  pass  it 
before  the  winter  begins ;  this  year  they  were  late, 
and  the  rigor  of  the  season  set  in  very  early  ;  and 
when  they  were  well  advanced  into  the  danger,  a 
thick  snow-storm  fell.    There  was  no  track ;  th9 
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cattle  moved  painfully;  they  were  without  fuel, 
and  the  stock  of  forage  was  soon  exhausted.  Many 
animals  dropped  by  the  way  ;  and,  in  one  night,  a 
hundred  and  sixty  mules  died  from  cold,  weariness, 
and  hunger. 

"  Then  the  hunters,  who  had  faced  many  great 
dangers  and  hardships  before,  became  appalled ; 
for  the  snow  still  fell  heavily,  and  the  way  was  far 
and  dark  before  them.  The  next  morning  they 
consulted  together,  and  agreed  to  abandon  the  con- 
voy and  hasten  back  to  save  their  lives.  An  old 
hunter,  who  had  served  long  and  faithfully,  and 
was  known  to  be  much  esteemed  by  their  leader, 
was  chosen  to  state  this  determination  to  him. 
The  delegate  came  forward,  and,  in  a  quiet  but  de- 
termined way,  declared  the  mutiny.  As  he  spoke, 
the  German  shot  him  dead :  the  rest  returned  to 
their  duty.  Leaving  orders  to  his  company  to  re- 
main where  they  were,  the  leader,  escorted  by  two 
Indians,  rode  back  to  the  settlements:  they  had 
but  little  food  with  them ;  the  journey  was  seven 
hundred  miles,  and  they  had  to  cross  many  rapid, 
swollen  streams — but  he  arrived  safely,  procured 
supplies,  returned  to  his  people,  and,  after  a  pros- 
perous expedition,  they  all  came  back  in  safety. 

"  His  narrative  of  these  events  was  as  free  from 
bravado  as  it  was  from  the  expression  of  human 
feeling  or  remorse. 

"  The  adventurer,  being  now  wealthy,  went  to 
Europe,  with  the  intention  of  settling,  or  at  least 
of  spending  some  time  with  his  friends  in  Germa- 
ny. He  remained  in  London  for  a  month,  where 
he  met  some  connexions  who  treated  him  with 
kindness.  But  the  bonds  of  society  proved  intol- 
erable to  him ;  he  gave  up  his  plan  of  going  home, 
and  once  again  turned  to  seek  the  wild  but  fas- 
cinating life  of  the  prairie.  This  strange  man  was 
thoroughly  well  informed  on  all  political  and  social 
conditions  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  in  their  po- 
etry, philosophy,  and  even  their  novels.  He  had 
read  aifti  thought  much  :  with  an  anxious  effort  to 
overcome  this  love  of  savage  life,  he  felt  deeply 
the  evil  of  yielding  to  its  influence,  but  succumbed. 
By  this  time,  he  is  again  in  the  deep  gorges  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  or  chasing  the  buffalo  on  the 
prairies  of  the  west."— Hochelaga,  vol.  ii.,  p.  161. 

From  the  Britannia,  17  Oct. 
THE   RAPACITY  OF   REPUBLICANISM. 

The  republicans  are  now  busy  in  the  two  grand 
affairs  of  republicanism — getting  money  and  grasp- 
ing at  territory.  Their  journals  are  filled  with 
exultation  at  the  activity  of  their  corn-market,  and 
the  gallantry  of  their  troops,  who,  in  the  last  six 
months,  have  advanced  about  as  many  miles. 

However,  there  is  no  fear  that  Jonathan  will  not 
advance  when  there  is  anything  to  be  got  by  it ; 
and  Mexico,  with  its  mines,  its  pastures,  and  its 
seaports,  is.  open  before  him.  Tho  Mexican  will 
not  fight;  and  who  can  wonder  at  it?  He  is  a 
beggar,  a  peasant,  a  robber,  or  an  Indian.  As  the 
first,  he  cares  for  nobody  but  the  passer-by  who 
can  give  him  the  means  of  living  without  work ;  as 
the  second,  he  is  torn  from  his  cabin  and  his  cows 
and  sent  to  be  shot,  he  knows  not  for  whom,  or 
what,  or  vtfiy  ;  as  the  third,  he  is  forced  to  give  up 
a  popular  occupation,  much  cultivated  by  rouis  of 
the  higher  order,  and  instead  of  shooting,  with  the 
chance  of  making  a  full  purse,  and  being  called 
capitano,  he  is  drilled  to  be  shot  at  for  threepence 
a  day,  that  threepence,  often  only  promissory,  after 
being  starved,  stripped,  and  strappadoed  in  the 


preparative  for  soldiership.  Who  can  be  surprised 
that  any  one  of  the  three  classes  has  an  instinctive 
aversion  to  the  puncture  of  a  bayonet,  and  wholly 
disapproves  of  standing  in  front  of  a  discharge  of 
six-pounders?  As  for  the  fourth,  the  Indian,  the 
native  master  of  the  soil,  the  aboriginal  lord  of 
swamp  and  prairie,  of  sunless  valley  and  volcanic 
hill,  he  equally  abhors  them  all,  Spaniard  or  Amer- 
ican. He  regards  the  struggle  as  a  sporting  man 
would  one  between  a  terrier  and  a  brood  of  rats. 
and  calculates  his  gains  on  the  number  which  may 
be  killed  on  both  sides  in  the  encounter.  When 
Sultan  Selim  was  told  that  the  Prussians  and  Aos- 
trians  were  going  to  war,  and  was  asked  which 
side  he  preferred,  his  Ottoman  reply  was,  "  What 
is  it  to  me  whether  the  dog  eats  the  hog,  or  the 
hog  eats  the  dog  ?"  The  Indian  is  undoubtedly  of 
the  Ottoman  opinion. 

But  the  higher  moral  remains  to  Europe  in  the 
condition  of  the  Mexican  government,  and  of  all  the 
governments  of  South  America.  We  have  been 
constantly  worried  with  harangues  on  the  energy  of 
republicanism.  From  Vera  Cruz  down  to  Cape 
Horn  all  is  republicanism,  yet  all  is  lassitude,  ex- 
haustion, public  profligacy,  and  private  disorder. 
If  an  exception  occurs  here  and  there,  it  results 
simply  from  the  supremacy  of  some  one  daring  colo- 
nel or  general  who  rules  by  the  sword,  rectifies 
morals  by  the  bullet,  and  comprises  the  art  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  gallows.  Despotism  has  there  taken 
the  task  out  of  the  hands  of  republicanism ;  .and 
"  Senor  il  Presidente"  has  no  privy  council  but  the 
hangman. 

Republicanism  is  boasted  of  as  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  talent,  as  summoning  the  ability  of  the  lower 
orders  to  the  service  of  the  state,  and  as  placing  civic 
genius  on  the  "  stool  of  power."    But  what  is  the 
reality  1     In  every  one  of  those  republics  the  ruler 
is  a  soldier ;  the  civilian  is  a  tool,  a  drudge,  a  slave. 
The  sceptre  is  the  cat-o'-nine-tails,  and  the  seat  of 
law  is  the  drum-head.    And,  much  as  common 
sense  abhors  ambition,  and  common  humanity  ab- 
jures bloodshed,  the  struggle  would  be  fortunate 
for  the  highest  interests  of  the  western  world  if  the 
whole  cluster  of  those  republics  were  merged  in  one 
huge,  stern,  and  stately  monarchy — if  some  mod- 
ern Augustus  would  coax,  or  frighten,  or  crush 
those  bitter  and  boasting  factions  by  lines  of  longi- 
tude and  latitude  into  one  pacific  mass,  and  turn 
their  fierce  colonels  and  cut-throat  captains  into  the 
quiet  cattle  of  courts,  liveried  lords  in  waiting, 
crouching   chamberlains,  and  antechamber  train- 
bands, with  the  carpet  for  their  only  field  of  battle, 
and  a  japanned  pike  their  deadliest  weapon  of  war. 
Still,  the  American  invasion  is  an  act  for  which 
even  American  subtlety  has  found  no  excuse,  and 
at  which  even  American  effrontery  blushes.    The 
journals,  which  seem  made  to  defend  anything, 
shrink  from  its  defence;  and  the  cabinet,  which 
began  its  career  with  something  like  an  intention 
to  swallow  the  transatlantic  continent  as  a  lunch, 
and  finish  with  Europe  as  a  dinner,  even  if  it  should 
not  take  tea  with  the  Emperor  of  Souchong  at  Pe* 
kin,  has  never  ventured  "  to  talk"  of  the  seiiore 
of  Mexico.     But  the  seizure  goes  on,  and  month 
by  month  the  Yankee  is  restrained  from  Uie  full- 
est employment  of  his  powder  and  shot,  only  hy 
the  determination  of   the    Mexicans  to  let  him 
take  all  that  he  likes  without  the  trouble  of  a  de- 
nial. 

The  arrival  of  Santa  Anna  has  produced  no 
change  except  to  Monsieur  Paredea,  whom  he  hu 
ordered  to  quit  his  lodgings,  and  return  to  his  prim- 
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itixe   cabin,  sheepskin  clothing,  and  goats'-milk 
regimen.     These,  with  a  cigar,  will  satisfy  the  ex- 
president  against  all  the  frowns  of  fortune.     Every 
Spaniard  on  earth  has  but  to  find  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  and  a  cloak  to  wrap  round  him,  to  be  a 
practical  philosopher  in  the  worst  of  times.     The 
whole    question  is  now,  can  Santa  Anna  fight? 
The    problem  awaits    solution.     If   Santa  Anna 
deserves    the  hundredth  part   of   the  reputation 
which  he  brings  with  him,  he  will  fight ;  and  if  he 
avails  himself  of  the  simple  means  of  his  country, 
he  will   have  General  Taylor  on  prison  rations  in 
*    Mexico  in  a  month,  and  the  heroes  of  Washington 
tight  glad  to  scamper  across  moor  and  mountain 
uatil  they  wrap  their  scars  in  the  remnants  of  their 
flag*.      Mexico  is  four  times  the  size  of  France.     It 
has  ready-made  guerillas  by  the  ten  thousand  or 
the   hundred  thousand.     It  has  hills  and  hollows 
where  fifty  men  might  stop  the  march  of  fifty  thou- 
sand.     It  has  forests  through  which  nothing  could 
make    its  way  but  a  wolf,  and  deserts  which  few 
thing-s  could  pass  but  a  bird.     It  has  ten  millions 
of  people,  and  if,  of  those,  every  tenth  man  were 
turned  into  a  soldier  for  the  emergency,  no  power 
on  earth  could  make  an  impression  upon  Mexico. 
The   sea,  too,  is  open.     If  Mexico  cannot  build 
fleets,  she  can  at  least  commission  privateers  ;  and 
Jonathan  would  learn  his  only  wisdom,  that  of  the 
pocket,  in  the  most  immediate  degree,  by  the  op- 
erations of  those  sea  mosquitoes.   But  Mexico  does 
nothing.     She  has  no  model  but  Scrub  in  the  play, 
who  surrenders  his  keys  at  once,  drops  on  his  knees 
and  implores  of  the  "  bold  captain"  to  take  his  life, 
but  spare  his  money. 

THE    BOURBONIAN   MANIA. 

Lou  is  Philippe  is  a  great  architect,  but  in  his 
political  building  his  anxiety,  wisdom,  and  atten- 
tion have  been  exclusively  directed  to  one  depart- 
ment, one  portion.  This  is  the  summit  of  the 
building.  Others  may  lay  the  foundation,  rear  the 
walls,  erect  the  column.  This  done,  no  person  is 
so  clever  to  put  on  a  roof,  adorn  a  pediment,  or  fix 
a  capital  upon  the  column.  In  France,  this  division 
of  political  labor  between  the  people  and  the  sover- 
eign has  succeeded  admirably.  The  French  have 
for  well  nigh  a  century  been  themselves  engaged  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  their  political  and  social 
edifice.  They  began  by  a  great  clearing,  and  the 
foundations  which  they  laid,  rest  upon  the  most 
profound  and  solid  stratum  of  mother  earth.  They 
have  since  raised  wall  and  column,  solid  too,  with 
well-calculated  dimensions.  To  drop  the  meta- 
phor, their  popular  rights  and  liberties  are  firmly 
established,  and  established  too  by  their  own 
popular  hand.  On  this  Louis  Philippe  has  been 
allowed  to  place  his  superstructure,  his  court,  his 
dynasty,  his  peers,  and  in  part  his  administration. 

In  France,  all  these  have  flourished  because  of 
the  excellent  basis  on  which  they  rest.  But  Louis 
Philippe  has  had  no  hand  in  the  inferior  structure. 
Far  from  mending  or  strengthening  it,  he  has  done 
all  in  his  power,  to  injure  and  weaken  it.  He  has 
warred  with  municipality  and  national  guard,  and 
jury,  and  with  every  element  of  popular  liberty,  as 
much  as  he  durst  and  could.  If  they  survive,  it  is 
in  despite  of  him. 

But  Louis  Philippe  has  not  confined  his  policy  to 
home.  He  would  build  political  edifices  abroad. 
Neither  the  Alps,  nor  the  Pyrenees,  nor  even  the 
ocean,  stop  him.  There  he  is  not  so  fortunate.  In 
Spain,  for  example,  over  which  he  has  ruled  these 


four  years,  and  where  he  now  dominates,  his  whole 
attention  has  been  directed  to  what  we  have  called 
the  superstructure,  the  fashioning  of  the  court  and 
government.  As  for  any  foundation  in  public  wel- 
fare, popular  institutions,  in  consulting  and  pre- 
serving such  customs  as  were  purely  and  thoroughly 
Spanish — the  French  king  has  cared  for  none  of 
these  things.  He  has  taken  no  account  of  Spanish 
peculiarities,  Spanish  character.  And  in  Spain  all 
these  foundations  and  rude  walls  for  the  support  of 
the  political  edifice,  are  wanting,  or  new,  or  weak. 
Nevertheless,  he  has  gone  on  boldly  to  raise  his 
superstructure.  He  has  erected  a  king,  a  court,  a 
government,  a  dictatorship,  a  stringent  and  direct 
taxation,  a  centralized  administration,  all  after  the 
manner  of  France.  All  is  gilt,  and  new,  and  mag- 
nificent, and  dazzling.  But  who,  acquainted  with 
Spain,  does  not  at  once  see,  that  all  this  is  built 
upon  the  sand,  or  upon  foundations  so  corrupt,  that 
ruinais  inevitable  ? 

But  the  Bourbonian  monomania  is  even  more 
manifest  and  ridiculous  in  its  transatlantic  than  in 
its  European  ambition.  Sober  people  will  be  un- 
willing to  believe  in  serious  projects  for  the  restora- 
tion of  monarchy,  and  of  Bourbonian  monarchy,  in 
the  new  world.  And  yet  it  is  but  too  true  that 
such  schemes  have  never  slept,  and  that  we  could 
fill  volumes  with  chronicling  such  folly.  Even  the 
other  day,  in  Mexico,  grave  diplomatists  have  sug- 
gested, that  the  only  cure  for  her  weakness  and 
her  ills,  was  a  return  to  the  bosom  of  monarchy, 
and  the  election  of  a  Bourbon  to  the  throne  of 
Mexico.  The  French  envoy,  who  has  since  de- 
parted the  country,  dreamed  it.  The  Spanish  en- 
voy, Bermudez  de  Castro,  pressed  it,  and  President 
Paredes  was  fool  enough  to  listen  to  them.  It  was 
the  chief  cause  of  his  fall. 

And  now  an  expedition  is  fitting  out  in  Spain  by 
General  Flores  for  the  conquest  of  the  Ecuador,  to 
which  Queen  Christina  and  the  Spanish  cabinet 
have  given  every  countenance  and  assistance  for 
ulterior  purposes,  that  may  be  surmised.  The 
Ecuador  is  an  inland  country,  which  can  only  be 
reached  across  the  territories  of  Venezuela  or  Chili, 
or  some  other  republic.  So  that  General  Flores' 
attempt,  and  the  Spanish  government's  patronage 
of  it,  has  set  all  the  governments  of  South  America 
in  alarm.  The  known  schemes  of  Bermudez  de 
Castro  and  Paredes  in  Mexico,  coupled  with  those 
of  Flores,  and  with  the  possession  of  Spain  taken 
by  the  French  in  the  person  of  the  Duke  de  Mont- 
pensier,  have  stirred  up  the  passions  of  the  Cre- 
oles ;  and  the  native  Spaniards  of  the  old  world  are 
in  danger  of  massacre  and  exile,  all  through  the 
nonsensical  dreams  and  the  machinations  of  tb* 
Bourbonian  monarchists. 

Such  views  upon  America  are  not  rational 
enough  to  excite  our  disquiet,  or  require  our  inter- 
ference. We  merely  mention  them  to  show  the 
extravagance  of  the  monomania,  which  affects  the 
courts  of  Paris  and  Madrid,  and  which  has  given 
birth  to  a  purely  dynastic  policy,  utterly  regardless 
of  the  interests,  the  prejudices,  or  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  whose  throne  and  treasure  are  thus 
selfishly  aimed  at.  ' 

England  has  at  this  moment  no  cause  of  quarrel 
with  the  people  of  France,  and  just  as  little  with 
the  people  of  Spain.  If  one  nation  chooses  to  run 
counter  to  our  policy  or  to  rival  us  at  sea,  these  are 
natural  contingencies,  which  we  must  meet  with 
patience,  and  overcome  by  wisdom.  If  Spain,  of 
her  own  free  will,  with  a  voluntary  though  mis- 
taken view  of  her  own  interests,  would  proscribe 
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oar  commerce  and  exclude  our  trade,  we  may  feel 
angry  at  such  ingratitude  and  real  blindness,  but 
we  cannot  resent  such  acts  on  the  part  of  a  free 
and  independent  nation.  But  when  all  this  rivalry 
and  exclusion  are  evidently  not  the  result  of  the 
separate  will  of  the  population  or  government  of 
either — when  they  evidently  spring  from  the  dicta- 
tion and  aggressive  policy  of  the  stronger  nation, 
and  from  a  kind  of  family  compact,  such  as  hath 
before  conspired  for  our  destruction — then  matters 
become  seriously  altered.  Then  indeed  we  must 
begin  to  look  about  us,  and  before  us.  If  with  no 
quarrel  or  enmity  betwixt  us  on  the  one  hand,  and 
France  and  Spain  on  the  other,  we  still  find  a  cer- 
tain family  concentrating  in  its  hands  the  force  of 
both  to  our  detriment,  this  may  not  make  us  enter- 
tain hostile  feelings  towards  French  and  Spaniards, 
but  we  are  decidedly  at  war  with  the  house  of 
Bourbon.  Should  Europe  take  the  same  view  of 
these  things  as  England  does — a  concordance  of 
opinion  most  probable — then,  we  would  not  give 
much  for  the  prospects  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. — 
Examiner,  Oct.  10. 


THE  FOURTH  ALTERNATIVE. 

"  What  is  to  be  hoped,  what  to  be  done  ?"  So 
asks  an  able  writer  on  foreign  politics  in  the  Daily 
News ;  who,  like  most  of  his  fellows  in  the  London 
journals,  is  just  now  somewhat  put  off  a  level  con- 
sideration by  the  excitement  incidental  to  the  Mont- 
pensier  marriage.  What  is  to  be  done,  ask  those 
who  protest  against  the  match ;  as  if  it  were 
necessary,  or  even  possible,  to  do  something  on  all 
occasions.  It  docs  not  appear  to  us  that  at  any 
stage  of  the  business  England  could  have  done 
much.  There  has  been  no  infraction  of  treaty ; 
and  as  long  as  the  Spanish  sovereign  was  willing 
to  concur  with  the  French  sovereign  in  the  arrange- 
ment, England's  position  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  mere  helplessness.  The  marriage  may  be  "  the 
most  untoward  event  that  could  have  happened  to 
constitutional  Europe,"  but  England  had  no  legal 
instrument  by  which  to  prevent  it. 

But  the  Daily  News  sticks  to  its  question ;  re- 
peating the  words  used  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  on  a 
similar  occasion — 

"  What  remained  to  be  done  1  In  the  whole 
nature  of  things  there  remained  but  three.  To 
abandon  all  care  of  the  Spanish  succession  was  one. 
To  compound  with  France  on  this  succession  was 
another.  And  to  prepare,  like  her,  during  the 
interval  of  peace,  to  make  an  advantageous  war 
whenever  the  sovereign  of  Spain  should  die,  was  a 
third." 

There  is  now,  says  our  contemporary,  no 
greater  choice  of  alternatives  ;  and  he  proceeds  to 
discuss  them  seriatim.  The  first — to  abandon  all 
care  of  the  Spanish  succession  [in  other  words,  to 
do  nothing] — is  too  great  a  concession  of  power 
over  the  commerce  of  the  Peninsula,  and  even  of 
the  Mediterranean  ;  it  is  an  abandonment  of  mar- 
kets impossible  for  England.  The  second  alterna- 
tive— compromise — is  no  longer  possible :  Lord 
Aberdeen  lost  the  opportunity ;  and,  moreover, 
there  are  no  longer  the  Indies  and  Low  Countries 
— "  a  wide  empire  to  carve."  There  remains 
then  the  third  alternative— -to  prepare  for  war  :  and 
here,  you  would  Buppose,  the  Daily  News  must 


repose  its  restless  soul ;  having  arrived  at  it  by  the 
exhaustive  process  of  testing  all  other  alternatives. 
Oh,  no  :  "  this,  perhaps,"  says  he,  "  is  the  most 
impossible  of  all."  "  Heaven  avert  such  calami- 
ties !"  The  English,  too,  "  are  a  people  the  most 
averse  to  war — to  propose,  or  even  to  think  of  it." 
That  is  the  very  thing  upon  which  Louis  Philippe 
counted. 

Such  is  the  frightful  position  to  which  we  are 
reduced  :  something  must  be  done,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  do.  So  impossible  a  conflict  of  duties  is 
enough  to  turn  the  brain ;  and  in  very  despe- 
ration we  hasten  to  suggest  a  fourth  alternative. 

It  is  clear  we  cannot  prevent  Louis  Philippe's 
family  aggrandizement ;  he  manages  it  so  cun- 
ningly, so  doucely.  It  is  true  that  Spain  has  do 
vast  dependencies  to  "  carve,"  nor  France  either. 
But  there  is  the  wide  world.  What  is  the  diffi- 
culty which  we  encounter  in  our  march  of  territorial 
aggrandizement,  but  the  jealousy  of  France  ?  What 
could  we  not  effect  with  her  aid  and  concurrence ' 
There  is,  then,  the  fourth  alternative  of  heartily 
going  along  with  Louis  Philippe  ;  anticipating  his 
wishes,  furthering  all  his  projects,  throwing  in 
more  even  than  his  hopes ;  and  only  requiring  him 
to  givo  us  what  will  cost  him,  poor  man !  abso- 
lutely nothing. 

Let  us  require  of  him  nothing  but  this — mutwaUy 
free  trade  between  all  French  and  English  pos- 
sessions, mutually  free  residence  for  English  and 
French  subjects  in  the  territories  of  either  power, 
French  countenance  for  British  possession  of  all 
that  France  does  not  want ;  surely  all  of  them 
modest  and  easy  requirements.  Those  stipulations 
secured,  let  us  be  liberal,  and  help  the  aged  mon- 
arch, like  the  old  king  of  a  fairy  tale,  to  endow  ail 
his  sons.  It  can  be  done  with  a  stroke  of  the 
pen. 

Give  him,  for  Joinville  and  his  Brazilian  bride, 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  all  down  to  Brazil; 
so  securing  a  solid  southern  boundary  to  the  United 
States — that  huge  moving  bog  in  political  geogra- 
phy ;  and  endowing  Brazil,  for  the  first  time,  with 
a  quiet  frontier.     Give  him,  for  the  Due  de  Mont- 
pensier,  even  Spain,   Madeira,  and   the  Balearic 
Isles ;  allowing  to  Don  Francisco  and  his  wife 
comfortable  subsistence.     Give  him,  for  Aumale, 
Algeria,  with  Morocco  and  Egypt.     Give  him,  for 
Nemours,  after  he  shall  have  performed  his  duties 
of  regent,  the  reversion  of  Italy  on  the  death  of 
Pius  the  Ninth.     His  daughter  is  already  settled  in 
Belgium.     Perhaps,  if  he  has  an  eye  ou  the  future 
for    the  Comte    d'Eu,    some    German    kingdom 
might  be  available ;  or  otherwise  Turkey  would 
require  nothing  but  that  the  little  boy  should  fol- 
low the  example  of  Colonel  Selves ;  we  getting  the 
trade  of  the  Black  Sea  unmolested,  Russia  a  re- 
spectable neighbor,  the   Slavonian  provinces  of 
Central   Europe  a  friend,  Circassia  a  protector. 
Madagascar  or  Polynesia — perhaps  Madame  Ade- 
laide   might  have  a  fancy   for  either,  or  both 
Would  any  other  relation  of  his  that  Japan  or  u» 
Choo  ? 

When  France  and  England  should  have  divided 
the  world,  hereafter,  they  might  settle  ulterior 
eventualities  between  ;  having  by  that  time  learned 
better  how  to  do  so.  We  should  have  no  fear  for 
the  result.  At  all  events,  the  lull  would  outlast 
our  time  :  we  should  be  taking  a  loan  of  peace  fro© 
posterity. — Spectator,  Oct,  17. 
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From  the  Examiner. 

Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  King  George  the  Second. 
By  Horace  Walpole,  youngest  Son  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford.  Edited  from 
the  original  MSS.,  with  a  Preface  and  Notes, 
by  the  late  Lord  Holland.  Three  vols.  Col- 
burn. 

We  say  of  Horace  Walpole  what  Wordsworth 
sings  of  Rob  Roy.  He  "  came  an  age  too  soon." 
The  son  of  Robert  Walpole,  he  had  hereditary 
rank  among  the  politicians  of  the  day.  Acute  and 
accomplished,  he  was  as  capable  of  giving  counsel 
as  most  of  his  contemporaries.  But  he  wanted 
physical  robustness,  and  a  persistent  power  of 
volition.  He  never  achieved  the  directing  influ- 
ence over  his  fellows  which  it  was  his  great  am- 
bition to  have  attained.  He  never  led :  he  only 
meddled.  The  old  revolution  houses  continually 
pushed  him  into  the  back-ground.  They  had  not 
more  of  the  genius  of  leadership  than  he  :  but  they 
had  the  blood  of  the  Cavendishes  and  Russells. 
Their  creation  was  a  few  generations  older.  He 
would  have  been  well  content  even  to  have  stayed 
behind  the  scenes,  could  he  have  pulled  the  strings 
of  the  puppets  who  figured  on  the  stage  ;  but  here, 
loo,  he  was  shouldered  out  by  such  pertinacious 
pushing  folk  as  Chancellor  Legge,  and  such 
robustious  unscrupulous  fellows  as  unblushing 
Rigby.  So  he  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  revenge 
himself  by  writing  down  his  opinion  of  them  all. 
And  it  was  exquisite  revenge.  You  see  the  work- 
ings of  it,  transparently  enough,  through  almost 
every  page  of  the  Memoirs.  So  engaged,  he  feels 
he  is  doing  what  not  one  of  them  could  have  done 
to  well,  and  the  gratified  sense  of  superiority  keeps 
him  so  long  tranquil ;  but  again  the  recollection  of 
unacknowledged  claims  revisits  him,  and  gall  drops 
from  his  pen. 

We  repeat  that  Horace  Walpole  came  an  age 
too  soon.  If  he  had  lived  in  a  time  when  the  full 
influence  of  the  art  he  most  highly  possessed,  yet 
was  most  ashamed  to  avow,  had  come  to  be  gen- 
erally acknowledged,  he  would  have  been  a  happier 
man.  What  an  invaluable  writer  of  leading 
articles  he  would  have  made !  With  his  social 
position,  entitling  him  to  a  smattering  at  least  of 
«11  the  political  secrets  ;  with  the  run  of  the  offices 
when  his  party  was  in,  and  of  the  canvassing  and 
caballing  conclaves  when  it  was  out ;  with  ready 
aeuteness  to  seize  just  enough  of  the  great  ques- 
tions that  agitate  society,  to  enable  him  to  dis- 
course intelligently  about  them,  and  give  him  lean- 
toga  to  the  popular  side;  with  amply  sufficient 
comprehension  of  the  characters  of  popular  leaders, 
to  hit  off  exquisite  sketches,  bitter  or  plausible,  of 
aH ;  finally,  with  an  epigrammatic  nicety  of  touch 
that  would  always  have  given  point  and  attractive- 
ness to  his  writing : — why,  Horace  Walpole,  in 
days  that  have  transferred  the  war  of  politics  from 
«»  senate  and  the  salons  to  the  press,  would  have 
o^n  indispensable  to  his  party.  His  usefulness 
must  have  compelled  acknowledgment,  and  the 
^cognition  would  have  kept  him  a  happier  and 

oetter-tempeTed  man. 
As  it  was,  he  could  but  confide  his  thoughts  to 
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foolscap,  as  Midas*  wife  did  hers  to  the  reeds. 
These  Memoirs  of  the  last  Ten  Years  of  the  Reign 
of  George  II. ,  like  those  lately  published  of  the 
early  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  begun, 
often  laid  aside,  and  still  resumed,  are  the  effort  of 
a  man  to  convince  himself,  and  perhaps  others,  that 
he  is  wiser  and  abler  than  those  who  yet  will  not 
(for  some  reason  or  other)  place  themselves  under 
his  guidance.  He  is  perpetually  thinking  a  vast 
deal  more  about  Horace  Walpole  than  about  the 
events  or  heroes  of  his  history.  There  are  at  least 
half  a  dozen  proems  and  perorations  in  the  book, 
principally  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  charac- 
ter and  views  of  Horace  Walpole,  and  of  his  pecu- 
liar and  specific  objects  in  beginning  and  carrying 
on  his  historic  sketches.  On  the  occasion  of  one 
debate  in  the  commons,  he  reports  his  own  not  very 
important  speech  at  greater  length  than  any  other 
speech  given  in  the  Memoirs;  and  then  subjoins  an 
apology  for  doing  it,  of  at  least  equal  length,  in 
which  he  explains  and  accounts  for  certain  pas- 
sages omitted  in  the  report !  The  book,  in  short, 
was  intended  to  show  the  world  "  what  a  man 
they  had  rejected  in  Henbane  Dwining." 

Horace  had  wit  enough  at  the  same  time  to 
remember  that  such  an  appeal  against  the  practical 
judgment  of  his  contemporaries  was  likely  enough 
to  make  him  look  ridiculous.  He  addressed  it, 
therefore,  to  posterity.  Nay,  even  about  its  re- 
ception by  Prince  Posterity  he  had  misgivings. 
His  testamentary  disposal  of  the  MSS.  in  both 
sets  of  Memoirs  looks  extremely  like  the  act  of  a 
sensible  man  who  feels  himself  strongly  inclined 
to  do  a  very  foolish  act,  and  therefore,  though  h« 
cannot  bring  himself  wholly  to  relinquish  it,  puts 
it  in  the  power  of  wiser  people  to  frustrate  his 
intentions. 

To  the  fact  that  Horace  Walpole,  while  com- 
piling these  and  the  later  Memoirs,  was  thinking 
more  about  himself  than  his  subject,  we  attribute 
their  inferiority  in  the  portraiture  of  his  age  to  most 
of  his  other  writings.  At  no  time  do  we  look  to 
him  for  a  correct  estimate  of  either  principles  or 
men.  But  we  find  in  him,  when  at  his  best,  not 
only  the  subjects  about  which  the  acute  and  intelli- 
gent men  of  his  time  most  liked  to  converse,  but 
the  way  in  which  they  talked  of  them.  They  are 
a  living  example  of  the  comparatively  refined  and 
elevated  portion  of  public  opinion  in  Walpole's 
ajre.  They  are  themselves  a  fact,  a  phenomenon. 
Thus  men  thought,  and  felt,  and  spoke,  when 
George  the  Second  was  king.  In  his  always 
delightful  Litters,  thrown  off  as  the  humor  seiwd 
him,  the  brocaded  coats  and  hooped  petticoats  again 
glitter  and  rustle  amonpst  us.  The  wits  and  the 
wigs  are  alive  again.  The  men  and  women  of  the 
day  are  informed  with  as  much  vitality  as  before 
the  day  had  passed,  whether  they  are  on  their  way 
to  Ranelagh  or  St.  James*.  But,  speaking  com- 
paratively, the  ambition  to  do  all  this  still  better 
in  the  Memoirs,  has  ended  in  something  stiff  and 
conventional,  which  the  Letters  have  not.  They 
have  nothing  to  equal  Lady  Caroline  Petersham 
looking  "  gloriously  jolly"  with  her  hat  cocked 
over  a  punch-bowl  at  V an x hall.  The  formal 
sketches  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in  the  Memoirs 
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cannot  compare  with  the  Duchess'  card-parties  in 
the  Letters,  or  wiih  the  scene  in  Bedford  House 
during  the  Gordon  riots.  The  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land by  Walpole  the  historian,  is  much  less  inter- 
esting than  the  same  antiquated  hero  catching  his 
death  of  cold  on  the  stairs  of  Almacks,  by  Wal- 
pole, the  letter- writer.  Even  in  this  matter  of 
political  intrigue,  the  fragmentary  notices  of  "  all 
the  'Cues"  in  the  letters,  lets  us  more  completely 
into  the  secret  than  the  narrative  historical. 

The  particular  book  before  us  has  been  so  long 
familiar  to  Walpole's  readers,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  give  any  outline  of  its  contents,  before 
proceeding  to  borrow  from  it  some  of  those  ex- 
tracts which  seem  to  us  always  fresh  and  amusing. 
The  present  edition  is  a  transcript  of  that  of  the 
late  Lord  Holland,  with  occasional  changes  and 
inaccuracies  which  we  regret  to  see  ;  with  omissions 
'(such  as  of  the  mottoes  to  the  chapters,  all  of 
which,  being  not  the  least  characteristic  feature  of 
'the  book,  were  of  course  carefully  preserved  by 
Lord  Holland)  quite  unjustifiable ;  and  with  a 
studied  avoidance  of  any  allusion  to  the  edition  that 
preceded  it,  which  is  perfectly  incomprehensible  to 
us.  One  would  rather  have  expected  the  projectors 
of  an  octavo  edition  to  have  distinctly  rested  its 
claim  to  support  on  its  manifest  superiority  in  con- 
venience to  the  lumbering  quartos  it  replaces.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  glad  to  have  the  edition 
before  us.  It  completes,  in  uniform  size  and  shape, 
the  writings  of  Walpole ;  and  is  provided  with 
what  we  sadly  miss  in  the  George  the  Third  Me- 
.moirs,  an  excellent  index. 

In  turning  over  the  pages  for  extract,  we  were 
amused  by  a  case  of  privilege,  (the  notes  of  debates 
and  other  matters  in  parliament  supply  many  a  gap 
in  our  parliamentary  history,)  in  which  the  house 
appears  to  have  caught  a  Tartar. 

"  A  considerable  officer  was  Lord  Tyrawley,  too 
-old  to  give  jealousy  to  Lord  George,  and  who, 
having  been  neglected  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
had  treated  the  latter  with  a  contempt  which,  be- 
sides his  attaching  himself  to  Fox,  had  assured  an 
entire  stop  to  his  own  further  advancement.  Lord 
Tyrawley  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world, 
though  less  of  his  own  country  than  of  others.  He 
had  long  been  minister  in  Portugal,  where  he  grew 
into  such  favor,  that  the  late  king,  to  keep  him 
there,  would  have  appointed  him  his  general.  He 
had  a  great  deal  or  humor,  and  occasional  good 
breeding,  but  not  to  the  prejudice  of  his  natural 
temper,  which  was  imperiously  blunt,  haughty,  and 
contemptuous,  with  an  undaunted  portion  of  spirit. 
Accustomed  to  the  despotism  of  Portugal,  Muscovy, 
and  the  army,  he  had  little  reverence  for  parlia- 
ments, and  always  spoke  of  them  as  the  French  do 
«>f  the  long  robe.  He  even  affected  not  to  know 
where  the  house  of  commons  was.  He  was  just 
returned  from  Gibraltar,  where  he  had  ordered 
great  additions  to  the  works,  with  no  more  economy 
than  governors  are  apt  to  do,  who  think  themselves 
above  being  responsible.  Lord  George  Sackville 
caught  at  this  dissipation,  and  privately  instigated 
Sir  John  Philipps  to  censure  the  expense.  To 
their  great  surprise  Lord  Tyrawley  demanded  to  be 
heard  at  the  bar  of  the  house  in  his  own  defence. 
A  day  was  named.  Lord  Tyrawley  drew  up  a 
memorial,  which  he  proposed  to  read  to  the  house ; 
and  which  in  the  mean  time  he  did  read  to  every- 
body else.  It  was  conceived  in  bitter  terms  against 
Lord  George,  and  attacked  him  roundly  on  having 
avoided  all  foreign  command.  This  alarmed. 
Lord  George  got  the  day  of  hearing  adjourned  for 


near  a  fortnight ;  but  Lord  Tyrawley  was  not  a 
man  to  recede  from  his  point ;  and  Lord  George 
having  underhand  procured  the  report  of  Skinner, 
who  surveyed  the  works  at  Gibraltar,  to  be  brought 
before  the  house,  without  mentioning  what  it  was, 
Mr.  Fox  laid  open  the  unhandsome  darkness  of  this 
conduct,  and  Lord  Tyrawley  himself  appeared  at 
the  bar.  As  the  hearing  was  before  the  committee, 
high  words  were  avoided,  which  must  have  ensued 
had  the  speaker,  who  was  not  wont  to  suffer  disre- 
spect to  the  house,  been  in  the  chair ;  for  Lord 
Tyrawley  made  good  by  his  behavior  all  that  had 
been  taken  for  vapor  before  he  appeared  there.  He 
treated  the  house  with  great  freedom,  their  forms 
with  still  greater ;  and  leaning  on  the  bar,  (though 
he  was  allowed  a  chair,)  he  browbeat  Skinner  his 
censor,  who  stood  on  his  left  hand,  with  such  arro- 
gant humor,  that  the  very  lawyers  thought  them- 
selves outdone  in  their  own  style  of  worrying  a  cul- 
prit. He  read  his  memorial,  which  was  well  drawn 
and  somewhat  softened,  with  great  art  and  frank- 
ness, and  assumed  more  merit  to  himself  than  he 
had  been  charged  with  blame.  Such  tough  game 
tempted  few  hunters.  Lord  George  was  glad  to 
wave  the  sport ;  and  the  house  dismissed  the  affair 
with  perfect  satisfaction  in  the  innocence  of  a  man 
who  dared  to  do  wrong  more  than  they  dared  to 
censure  him." 

Our  other  extracts  shall  be  principally  on  points 
which  still  excite  interest  among  us. 

walpole's  five  great  men. 

"  Thinly,  very  thinly,  were  great  men  sown  in 
my  remembrance  :  I  can  pretend  to  have  seen  bat 
five ;  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole, Lord  Granville,  Lord  Mansfield,  and  Piu.  I 
have  expatiated  on  all  their  characters  separately  ; 
and  yet  I  am  inclined  to  say  a  few  words  more  in 
the  light  of  comparison.  It  is  by  setting  the  same 
characters  in  different  oppositions  and  points  of 
view,  that  nearer  acquaintance  with  them  may  be 
struck  out. 

"  Lord  Granville  was  most  a  genius  of  the  fire : 
he  conceived,  knew,  expressed  whatever  he  pleased. 
The  state  of  Europe  and  the  state  of  literature  were 
equally  familiar  to  him.  His  eloquence  was  rapid, 
and  flowed  from  a  source  of  wit,  grandeur,  and 
knowledge.  So  far  from  premeditated,  he  allowed 
no  reflection  to  chasten  it.  It  was  entertaining,  it 
was  sublime,  it  was  hyperbole,  it  was  ridiculous,  > 
according  as  the  profusion  of  ideas  crowded  from 
him.  He  embraced  systems  like  a  legislator,  but 
was  capable  of  none  of  the  detail  of  a  magistrate. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  much  the  reverse :  he 
knew  mankind,  not  their  writings ;  he  consulted 
their  interests,  not  their  systems  ;  he  intended  then 
happiness,  not  their  grandeur.  Whatever  was  be- 
yond common  sense  he  disregarded.  Lord  Mans- 
field, without  the  elevation  of  Lord  Granville,  had 
great  powers  of  eloquence.  It  was  a  most  accn- 
rate  understanding,  and  yet  capable  of  shining  in 
whatever  it  was  applied  to.  He  was  as  free  from 
vice  as  Pitt,  more  unaffected,  and  formed  to  con- 
vince, even  where  Pitt  had  dazzled.  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland  had  most  expressive  sense,  but  with 
that  connection  between  his  sense  and  sensibility, 
that  you  must  mortify  his  pride  before  you  could 
call  out  the  radiance  of  his  understanding.  Being 
placed  at  the  head  of  armies  without  the  shortest 
apprenticeship,  no  wonder  he  miscarried :  it  is  cruel 
to  have  no  other  master  than  one's  own  faults. 
Pitt's  was  an  unfinished  greatness:  considering 
how  much  of  it  depended  on  his  words,  one  may 
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almost  call  his  an  artificial  greatness ;  but  bis 
passion  for  fame  and  the  grandeur  of  his  ideas  com- 
pensated for  his  defects.  He  aspired  to  redeem  the 
honor  of  his  country,  and  to  place  it  in  a  point  of 
giving  law  to  nations.  His  ambition  was  to  be  the 
most  illustrious  man  of  the  first  country  in  Europe ; 
and  he  thought  that  the  eminence  of  glory  could 
not  be  sullied  by  the  steps  to  ifcbeing  passed  irreg- 
ularly. He  wished  to  aggrandize  Britain  in 
general,  but  thought  not  of  obliging  or  benefiting 
individuals. 

"Lord  Granville  you  loved  till  you  knew  him  ; 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  the  more  you  knew  him  :  you 
would  have  loved  the  duke,  if  you  had  not  feared 
him.  Pitt  liked  the  dignity  of  despotism ;  Lord 
Mansfield  the  reality ;  yet  the  latter  would  have 
served  the  cause  of  power,  without  sharing  it :  Pitt 
would  have  set  the  world  free,  if  he  might  not  com- 
mand it.  Lord  Granville  would  have  preferred 
doing  right  if  he  had  not  thought  it  more  conven- 
ient to  do  wrong :  Sir  Robert  Walpole  meant  to 
serve  mankind,  though  he  knew  how  little  they 
deserved  it ;  and  this  principle  is  at  once  the  most 
meritorious  in  oneself  and  to  the  world.1' 

THE  ELDER  PITT  AND  THE  ELDER  FOX. 

"  Pitt  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  mas- 
ten  of  ornamental  eloquence.  His  language  was 
amazingly  fine  and  flowing  ;  his  voice  admirable ; 
his  action  most  expressive  ;  his  figure  genteel  and 
commanding.  Bitter  satire  was  his  forte  ;  when 
be  attempted  ridicule,  which  was  very  seldom,  he 
succeeded  happily  ;  when  he  attempted  to  reason, 
poorly.  But  where  he  chiefly  shone,  was  in  ex- 
posing his  own  conduct  i  having  waded  through 
the  most  notorious  apostasy  in  politics,  he  treated 
it  with  an  impudent  confidence,  that  made  all 
reflections  upon  him  poor  and  spiritless,  when 
worded  by  any  other  man.  Out  of  the  house  of 
commons  he  was  far  from  being  this  shining  charac- 
ter. His  conversation  was  affected  and  unnatural, 
his  manner  not  engaging,  nor  his  talents  adapted  to 
a  country,  where  ministers  must  court,  if  they 
would  be  courted. 

"  Fox,  with  a  great  hesitation  in  his  elocution, 
and  a  barrenness  of  expression,  had  conquered 
these  impediments  and  the  prejudices  they  had 
raised  against  his  speaking,  by  a  vehemence  of 
reasoning,  and  closeness  of  argument,  that  beat  all 
the  orators  of  the  time.  His  spirit,  his  steadiness, 
and  humanity  procured  him  strong  attachments, 
which,  the  more  jealous  he  grew  of  Pitt,  the  more 
he  cultivated,  t  ox  always  spoke  to  the  question  ; 
Pitt,  to  the  passions ;  Fox,  to  carry  the  question  ; 
Pitt,  to  raise  himself ;  Fox  pointed  out,  Pitt  lashed 
(he  errors  of  his  antagonists ;  Pitt's  talents  were 
<ikely  to  make  him  soonest,  Fox's  to  keep  him  first 
minister  longest." 

Wal  pole's  notice  of  the  death  and  character  of 
his  father's  great  opponent,  Bolingbroke,  is  a  mas- 
ter-piece of  artful  detraction. 

"Was  it  being  master  of  no  talents  to  have 
acted  the  second  part,  when  little  more  than  a 
youth,  in  overturning  such  a  ministry,  and  stem- 
ming such  a  tide  of  glory,  as  Lord  Godolphin's 
and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  ?  Wore  there  no 
abilities  after  his  return  from  banishment,  in  hold- 
in?  such  a  power  as  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  at  bay 
for  so  many  years,  even  when  excluded  from  the 
favorable  opportunity  of  exerting  his  eloquence  in 
either  house  of  parliament  ?  Was  there  no  triumph 
i»  having  chiefly  contributed  to  the  fall  of  that 


minister?  Was  there  no  glory  in  directing  the 
councils  and  operations  of  such  men  as  Sir  William 
Windham,  Lord  Bath,  and  Lord  Granville?  And 
was  there  no  art  in  persuading  the  self-fondest  and 
greatest  of  poets,  that  the  writer  of  the  Craftsman 
was  a  more  exalted  genius  than  the  author  of  the 
Dunciad  ?  Has  be  shown  no  address  in  palliating 
the  exploded  treaty  of  Utrecht  ?  Has  he  not,  in 
his  letter  on  that  event,  contrived  to  make  asser- 
tions and  hopotheses  almost  balance  stubborn  facts? 
To  cover  his  own  guilt,  has  he  not  diverted  our 
attention  towards  pity  for  the  great  enemy,  in 
whose  service  he  betrayed  his  own  country  ? 

"  On  the  other  hand,  what  infamy  to  have  sold 
the  conqueror  to  the  conquered  !  What  ingratitude 
in  laboring  the  ruin  of  a  minister,  who  had  repeal- 
ed his  sentence  of  banishment !  What  repeated 
treasons  to  the  queen,  whom  he  served ;  to  the  pre- 
tender, who  had  received  and  countenanced  him  ; 
to  the  late  king,  who  had  recalled  him  !  What 
ineffectual  arts  to  acquire  the  confidence  of  the  late 
king*  by  means  of  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  and  of 
the  present  king,  Lady  Suffolk !  What  unwearied 
ambition,  even  at  seventy  years  of  age,  in  laying  a 
plan  of  future  power  in  the  favor  of  the  prince  of 
Wales !  What  deficiency  in  the  very  parts  that 
had  given  success  to  the  opposition,  to  have  left 
him  alone  excluded  from  reaping  the  harvest  of  eo 
many  labors !  What  blackness  in  disclosing  the 
dirtiness  of  the  pope,  who  had  defied  him !  And 
what  philosophy  was  that  which  had  been  initiated 
in  the  ruin  of  the  Catalans;  had  employed  its 
meridian  in  laboring  the  restoration  of  popery  and 
arbitrary  power  ;  and  busied  the  end  of  its  career, 
first  in  planning  factions  in  the  pretender's  court, 
by  the  scheme  of  the  father's  resigning  his  claim 
to  the  son ;  and  then  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  divis- 
ion between  a  king  and  a  prince,  who  had  pardoned 
all  his  treasons ! 

"  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  Lord  Bolingbroke  had 
set  out  rivals  at  school,  lived  a  life  of  competition, 
and  died  much  in  the  same  manner,  provoked  at 
being  killed  by  empirics ;  but  with  the  same  differ- 
ence in  their  manner  of  dying  as  had  appeared  in 
the  temper  of  their  lives :  the  first  with  a  calmness 
that  was  habitual  philosophy ;  the  other  with  a 
rage  that  his  affected  philosophy  could  not  disguise. 
The  one  had  seen  his  early  ambition  dashed  with 
imprisonment,  from  which  he  had  shot  into  the 
sphere  of  his  rival,  who  was  exiled,  sentenced,  re- 
called ,  while  Walpole  rose  gradually  to  the  height 
of  temperate  power,  maintained  it  by  the  force  of 
his  single  talents  against  Bolingbroke,  assisted  by 
all  the  considerable  geniuses  of  England  ;  and  when 
driven  from  it  at  last,  resigned  it  without  a  stain  or 
a  censure,  and  retired  to  a  private  life,  without  an 
attempt  to  reestablish  himself— almost  without  a 
regret  for  what  he  had  lost.  The  other,  unquiet, 
unsteady,  shocked  to  owe  his  return  to  his  enemy, 
more  shocked  to  find  his  return  was  not  to  power, 
incapable  of  tasting  the  retirement  which  he  made 
delightful  to  all  who  partook  it,  died  at  last  with 
the  mortification  of  owing  his  greatest  reputation 
to  the  studies  he  had  cultivated  to  distress  his  an- 
tagonist. Both  were  beloved  in  private  life ;  Sir 
Robert  from  the  humanity  and  frankness  of  his 
nature ;  Bolingbroke  from  his  politeness  of  turn 
and  elegance  of  understanding.  Both  were  fond 
of  women  ;  Walpole  with  little  delicacy  ;  Boling- 
broke to  enjoy  the  delicacy  of  pleasure.  Both 
were  extravagant;  and  the  patriot  who  accused, 
and  the  minister  who  had  been  accused  of  rapine, 
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diod  poor  or  in  debt.     Walpole  was  more  amiable 
in  his  virtues ;  Bolingbroke  more  agreeable  in  his 


vices. 


CHIEF   JUSTICE   WILLES. 


"  Lord  Chief  Justice  Willes  was  designed  for 
Chancellor.  He  had  been  raised  by  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  though  always  brow-beaten  by  haughty 
Yorke,  and  hated  by  the  Pelhams,  for  that  very  at- 
tachment to  their  own  patron.  As  Willes*  nature 
was  more  open,  he  returned  their  aversion  with 
little  reserve.  He  was  not  wont  to  disguise  any 
of  his  passions.  That  for  gaming  was  notorious  ; 
for  women,  unbounded.  There  was  a  remarkable 
story  current  of  a  grave  person's  coming  to  reprove 
the  scandal  he  gave,  and  to  tell  him  that  the  world 
talked  of  one  of  his  maid-servants  being  with  child. 
Willes  said,  *  What  is  that  to  me  V  The  monitor 
answered,  '  Oh !  but  they  say  that  it  is  by  your 
lordship.'  'And  what  is  that  to  you  V  He  had 
great  quickness  of  wit,  and  a  merit  that  would 
atone  for  many  foibles,  his  severity  to,  and  dis- 
couragement of,  that  pest  of  society,  attorneys  : 
hence  his  court  was  deserted  by  them  ;  and  all  the 
"business  they  could  transport  carried  into  the  chan- 
cery, where  Yorke's  filial  piety  would  not  refuse 
an  asylum  to  his  father's  profession." 

THE  TORTURE  OF  DAMIENS — LOUIS  XV.'s  ATTEMPTED 

MURDERER. 

"  Damiens,  the  criminal,  appeared  clearly  to  be 
road.  He  had  been  footman  to  several  persons, 
had  fled  for  a  robbery,  had  returned  to  Paris  from  a 
dark  and  restless  habit  of  mind ;  and  from  some 
preposterous  avidity  of  horrid  fame,  and  from  one 
•of  those  wonderful  contradictions  of  the  human 
mind,  a  man  aspired  to  renown'  that  had  descended 
to  theft.  Yet  in  this  dreadful  complication  of  guilt 
and  frenzy,  there  was  room  for  compassion.  The 
unfortunate  wretch  was  sensible  of  the  predomi- 
nance of  his  black  temperament ;  and  the  very 
morning  of  the  assassination,  asked  for  a  surgeon 
to  let  him  blood ;  and  to  the  last  gasp  of  being, 
persisted  that  he  should  not  have  committed  his 
crime,  if  he  had  been  blooded.  What  the  misera- 
ble man  suffered  is  not  to  be  described.  When  first 
seized,  and  carried  into  the  guard-chamber,  the 
Gardc-des-sceaux  and  the  Due  d'Ayen  ordered  the 
tongs  to  be  heated,  and  pieces  of  flesh  torn  from 
his  legs*  to  make  him  declare  his  accomplices. 
The  industrious  art  used  to  preserve  his  life  was 
not  less  than  the  refinement  of  the  torture  by  which 
they  meaned  to  take  it  away.  The  inventions  to 
form  the  bed  on  which  he  lay,  (as  the  wounds  on 
his  leg  prevented  his  standing,)  that  his  health 
might  in  no  shape  be  affected,  equalled  what  a  re- 
fining tyrant  would  have  sought  to  indulge  his  own 
luxury. 

"  When  carried  to  his  dungeon,  Damiens  was 
wrapped  up  in  mattresses,  lest  despair  might  tempt 
him  to  dash  his  brains  out — but  his  madness  was 
no  longer  precipitate.  He  even  sported,  horridly 
sported,  with  indicating  variety  of  innocent  persons 
as  his  accomplices;  and  sometimes,  more  harm- 
lessly, with  playing  the  fool  with  his  judges.  In 
no  instance  he  sunk  either  under  terror  or  anguish. 
The  very  morning  on  which  he  was  to  endure  *  the 
question,'  when  told  of  it,  he  said  with  the  coolest 
intrepidity,  '  La  joumte  sera  rude1 — after  it,  insisted 
on  wine  with  his  water,  saying,  '7?  faut  id  de  la 
farce.1  And  at  the  accomplishment  of  his  tragedy, 
studied  and  prolonged  on  the  precedent  of  Ravail- 
lac's,  he  supported  all  with  unrelaxed  firmness ; 


and  even  unremitted  torture  of  four  hours,  which 
succeeded  to  his  being  two  hours  and  a  half  under 
the  question,  forced  from  him  but  some  momentary 
yells — a  lamentable  spectacle;  and  perhaps  a 
blaraeable  one." 

THE   ORATORS   OF  WALPOLE'S   DAY. 

"After  so  long  a  dose  of  genius,  there  at  once 
appeared  near  thirty  men,  of  whom  one  was  un- 
doubtedly a  real  orator,  a  few  were  most  masterly, 
many  very  able,  not  one  was  a  despicable  speaker. 
Pitt,  Fox,  Murray,  Hume  Campbell,  Charles 
Townshend,  Lord  George  Sackville,  Henry  Con- 
way, Legge,  Sir  George  Lyttleton,  Oswald,  GeoTge 
Grenville,  Lord  Egmont,  Nugent,  Doddington,tlte 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  Lord  Strange,  Beck- 
ford,  Elliot,  Lord  Barrington,  Sir  George  Lee, 
Martin,  Dr.  Hay,  Northey,  Potter,  Ellis,  Lord 
Hillsborough,  Lord  Duplin,  and  Sir  Francis  Dash- 
wood  ;  these  men,  perhaps,  in  their  several  degrees, 
comprehended  all  the  various  powers  of  eloquence, 
art,  reasoning,  satire,  learning,  persuasion,  wit. 
business,  spirit,  and  plain  common  sense.  Elo- 
quence as  an  art  was  but  little  studied  but  by  Pitt : 
the  beauties  of  language  were  a  little,  and  but  a 
little  more  cultivated,  except  by  him  and  his 
family. 

"  Northey  saw  clearly,  but  it  was  for  a  very 
little  way.  Lord  Strange  was  the  most  absurd 
man  that  ever  existed,  with  a  very  clear  head :  his 
distinctions  were  seized  as  rapidly  as  others  advance 
positions.  Nugent's  assertions  would  have  made 
everybody  angry,  if  they  had  not  made  everybody 
laugh ;  but  he  had  a  debonnaire  jollity  that  pleased, 
and  though  a  bombast  speaker,  was  rather  extrava- 
gant from  his  vociferation,  than  from  his  arguments, 
which  were  often  very  solid.  Dr.  Hay's  voice  and 
manner  resembled  Lord  Granville's,  not  his  matter; 
Lord  Granville  was  novelty  itself;  Dr.  Hay  seldom 
said  anything  new ;  his  speeches  were  fair  editions 
of  the  thoughts  of  other  men  :  he  should  always 
have  opened  a  debate.  Oswald  overflowed  with  a 
torrent  of  sense  and  logic  :  Doddington  was  always 
searching  for  wit ;  and  what  was  surprising,  gen- 
erally found  it.  Oswald  hurried  argument  along 
with  him  ;  Doddington  teased  it  to  accompany 
him.  Sir  George  Lyttelton  and  Legge  were  as 
opposite  in  their  manners  ;  the  latter  concise  and 
pointed  ;  the  former  diffuse  and  majestic.  Legge's 
speeches  seemed  the  heads  and  chapters  to  fcir 
George  Lyttelton's  dissertations.  Lord  Duplin 
aimed  at  nothing  but  understanding  business  and 
explaining  it.  Sir  Francis  Dash  wood,  who  loted 
to  know,  and  who  cultivated  a  roughness  of  speech, 
affected  to  know  no  more  than  what  he  had  learned 
from  an  unadorned  understanding.  George  Gren- 
ville and  Hume  Campbell  were  tragic  speakers  of 
very  different  kinds ;  the  latter  far  the  supenor. 
Grenvijle's  were  tautologous  lamentations ;  Camp- 
bell's bold  reprehensions.  Had  they  been  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy,  Grenville,  like  Brutus,  would  bare 
struck  and  wept ;  Campbell  would  have  rated  turn 
for  weeping.  The  six  other  chief  speakers  niaj, 
from  their  ages  and  rank  in  the  house,  be  properly 
thrown  into  two  classes.  , 

"  Mr.  Conway  soothed  and  persuaded ;  v>™ 
George  Sackville  informed  and  convinced ;  Charles 
Townshend  astonished  ;  but  was  too  severe  to  per- 
suade, and  too  bold  to  convince.  Conway  8ee!D"[ 
to  speak  only  because  he  thought  his  opinion  mig« 
be  of  service ;  Lord  George  because  he  fc"e*  "y 
others  misled,  or  were  misled  ;  Charles Townshen«. 
neither  caring  whether  himself  or  others  were  ta 
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the  right,  only  spoke  to  show  how  well  he  could 
adorn  a  bad  cause,  or  demolish  a  good  one.  It  was 
frequent  with  him,  as  soon  as  he  had  done  speak- 
ing-, to  run  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  and 
laugh,  with  those  he  had  attacked,  at  those  who 
had  defended.  One  loved  the  first,  one  feared  the 
second,  one  admired  the  last  without  the  least  mix- 
ture of  esteem.  Mr.  Conway  had  a  cold  reserve, 
which  seemed  only  to  veil  goodness  ;  Lord  George, 
with  a  frankness  in  his  speech,  had  a  mystery  in 
his  conduct,  which  was  far  from  inviting.  Charles 
Townshend  had  such  openness  in  all  his  behavior, 
that  he  seemed  to  think  duplicity  the  simplest  con- 
duct ;  he  made  the  innocence  of  others  look  like 
art.  But  what  superiority  does  integrity  contract, 
when  even  uniformity  of  acting  could  exalt  so 
many  men  above  the  most  conspicuous  talents  that 
appeared  in  so  rhetorical  an  age  ?  Mr.  Townshend 
was  perhaps  the  only  man  who  had  ever  genius 
enough  to  preserve  reason  and  argument  in  a  tor- 
rent of  epigrams,  satire  and  antithesis." 

WHAT    WALPOLE   THOUGHT   OF  SMOLLETT. 

"  In  February  was  tried  a  criminal  of  a  still 
different  complexion.  Dr.  Smollett' was  convicted 
in  the  king's  bench  of  publishing  scurrilous  abuse 
ou  Admiral  Knollys  in  the  Critical  Review.  Smol- 
lett was  a  worthless  man,  and  only  mentioned  here 
because  author  of  a  History  of  England,  of  the 
errors  in  which  posterity  ought  to  be  warned. 
Smollett  was  bred  a  sea-surgeon,  and  turned  author. 
He  wrote  a  tragedy,  and  sent  it  to  Lord  Lyttelton, 
with  whom  he  was  not  acquainted.  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton, not  caring  to  point  out  its  defects,  civilly 
advised  him  to  try  comedy.  He  wrote  one,  and 
solicited  the  same  lord  to  recommend  it  to  the  stage. 
The  latter  excused  himself,  but  promised,  if  it 
should  be  acted,  to  do  all  the  service  in  his  power 
for  the  author.  Smollett's  return  was  drawing  an 
abusive  portrait  of  Lord  Lyttelton  in  Roderick 
Random,  a  novel ;  of  which  sort  he  published  two 
nr  three.  His  next  attempt  was  on  the  History  of 
Kngland  ;  a  work  in  which  he  engaged  for  book- 
sellers, and  finished,  though  four  volumes  in  quarto, 
in  two  years  ;  yet  an  easy  task,  as  being  pilfered 
from  other  histories.  Accordingly,  it  was  little 
noticed  till  it  came  down  to  the  present  time  ;  then, 
though  compiled  from  the  libels  of  the  age  and  the 
most  paltry  materials,  yet  being  heightened  by 
personal  invectives,  strong  Jacobitism,  and  the  worst 
representation  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's 
conduct  in  Scotland,  the  sale  was  prodigious. 
Eleven  thousand  copies  of  that  trash  were  instantly 
sold,  while  at  the  same  time  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford ventured  to  print  but  two  thousand  of  that 
inimitable  work,  Lord  Clarendon's  life  !  A  reflec- 
tion on  the  age  sad  to  mention,  yet  too  true  to  be 
suppressed  !  Smollett's  work  was  again  printed, 
and  again  tasted ;  it  was  adorned  with  wretched 
prints,  except  two  or  three  by  Strange,  who  could 
not  refuse  his  admirable  graver  to  the  service  of  the 
Jacobite  cause. 

"  Smollett  then  engaged  in  a  monthly  magazine, 
called  the  Critical  Review,  the  scope  of  which  was 
lo  decry  any  work  that  appeared  favorable  to  the 
principles  of  the  revolution.  Nor  was  he  single  in 
that  measure.  The  Scotch  in  the  heart  of  London 
assumed  a  dictatorial  power  of  reviling  every  book 
that  censured  the  Stuarts,  or  upheld  the  revolution 
T*  provocation  they  ought  to  have  remembered 
when  the  tide  rolled  back  upon  them.  Smollett, 
while  in  prison,  undertook  a  new  magazine  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  notoriety  of  his  disaffection, 


obtained  the  king's  patent  for  it  by  the  interest  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  his  history. 
In  the  following  reign  he  was  hired  to  write  a 
scurrilous  paper,  called  the  Briton,  against  that 
very  patron,  Mr.  Pitt." 

That  last  extract  is  one  of  Horace's  abounding 
instances  of  flagrant  party  and  personal  injustice. 
It  is  worth  observing,  perhaps,  before  we  close  the 
volumes,  that  they  contain  evidence  of  a  hatred  to 
the  Scotch,  matured  and  full-grown  before  George 
the  Second's  death,  which  it  has  been  too  much 
the  fashion  exclusively  to  attribute  to  Churchill, 
Wilkes,  and  Junius.  These  writers  simply  gave 
voice  to  a  feeling  which  had  been  sometime  rank- 
ling at  the  heart  of  society. 


From  the  Britannia. 
COLLEGE   CELIBACY. 

England  is  now  in  the  crisis  of  Protestantism. 
Since  the  time  when  the  Scriptures  were  first  put 
into  her  hands,  there  never  was  greater  peril  of  her 
religion.  This  is  no  question  of  discipline,  of  prop- 
erty, or  of  prelacy.  Whether  the  establishment 
shall  live  or  die  is  no  longer  the  consideration  ;  the 
most  essential  point  is  the  very  existence  of  that 
pure  Protestantism,  which  is  only  another  name  for 
pure  Christianity. 

Popery  is  making  every  advance  which  can  be 
made  by  combined  artifice  and  activity,  by  public 
faction  and  by  private  intrigue.  We  see  it  alike 
forcing  itself  on  the  feebleness  of  tottering  cabinets, 
and  exciting  the  passions  of  the  people,  offering  to 
the  ambitious  the  bribe  of  parliament,  and  to  the 
mean  the  patronage  of  office,  and,  by  alternate  vio- 
lence and  servility,  always  making  a  forward  step  to 
ultimate  supremacy. 

How,  then,  is  this  advance  to  be  resisted?  There 
can  be  but  one  effectual  expedient — the  adoption  of 
religious  truth  in  its  simplicity,  sincerity,  and  power. 

The  German  Reformation  was  incomplete.  All 
its  leaders  had  been  Romish  priests,  and  they  all 
brought  with  them  a  remnant  of  their  original  super- 
stition. Educated  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  mass 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  cloister,  they  must  have 
been  more  than  men  to  have  wholly  extricated  their 
minds  from  the  prejudices  of  their  early  life.  The 
reformers  were  extraordinary  men,  still  they  were 
but  men  ;  and  our  higher  knowledge  of  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  grieves  over  the  Popish  attachment  to 
ceremonial,  the  occasional  persecution,  and  the 
enforced  celibacy  which  they  suffered  to  disfigure 
the  glorious  church  of  the  Reformation. 

The  importance  of  the  two  great  universities  of 
England  is  amply  and  universally  acknowledged. 
The  education  of  the  chief  part  of  public  and  pro- 
fessional life  depends  on  them.  They  have  the 
power  of  impressing  their  feelings  upon  every  suc- 
cessive generation.  Their  offices  and  honors,  their 
learning  and  antiquity,  their  connection  with  the 
national  history,  and  their  possession  of  eminent 
members,  at  the  present  hour,  qualify  them  for 
holding  the  highest  rank  in  the  intellectual  state  of 
the  empire. 

Our  respect  for  the  two  great  universities  is  une- 
quivocal, but  that  respect  only  urges  us  the  more 
distinctly  to  mark  the  points  in  which  reformation 
must  add  to  their  utility,  must  invigorate  their 
means  of  public  service,  and  entitle  them  to  a 
larger  share  of  national  gratitude. 

Whether  Oxford  owes  its  primal  existence  to. 
Edward  the  Confessor,  to  Alfred,  or  to  Odin,  in 
his  first  expedition  from  the  Caucasus,  theie  can 
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be  no  question  thai  it  was  monkish  once,  and  is 
monkish  still.  Whether  Cambridge  drew  the 
breath  of  its  nostrils  from  Sigebert,  with  the  help 
of  his  chaplain,  or  learned  its  primer  from  the 
Abbot  of  Croyland  and  his  brethren  of  the  twelfth 
oentury,  it  is  equally  beyond  question  that  it  was 
monkish  once,  and  is  monkish  still.  They  are 
now  both  Protestant  in  name;  why  should  they 
not  be  Protestant  in  reality?  Why  should  any 
one  rag  of  monkery  cling  to  great  national  institu- 
tions entrusted  with  the  education,  the  character, 
and  almost  with  the  religion,  of  a  Protestant  peo- 
ple ?  Why  should  we  hear  of  the  revival  of  the 
gloomiest,  most  fatal,  and  most  unscriptural  heresy 
in  the  world?  Why  should  we  be  told  of  ceremo- 
nials unauthorized  by  Protestantism :  of  opinions 
totally  hostile  to  the  religion  of  the  land  ;  of 
shrine,  vigils,  fasts,  legends,  in  the  very  courts 
through  which  the  Reformation  walked,  like  a 
descended  angel,  in  light,  broke  the  chains  from 
the  spiritual  captives,  and  bade  them  follow  to 
liberty  ? 

At  once  we  ask,  why  should  the  fellows  of  those 
colleges  be  laid  under  the  heaviest  yoke  that 
oppressed  even  the  voluntary  slaves  of  Rome? 
Why  should  clerical  celibacy  be  a  law  in  con- 
ferring the  highest  honor  of  the  universities  ? 

We  are  aware  of  the  old  arguments,  that  celi- 
bacy is  essential  to  literary  diligence,  that  it  is  of 
importance  to  collegiate  discipline,  and,  above  all, 
that  the  rule  of  giving  up  fellowships  on  marriage 
is  essential  to  the  succession  of  candidates. 

The  answer  to  them  all  is  obvious.  No  man 
ever  toils  in  his  study  with  such  ardor  as  the  man 
who  has  wife  and  children  to  share  the  fruit  of  his 
toil — no  man  is  fitter  to  enforce  discipline  with 
effect  than  the  man  who  has  learned  the  art  of 
tempering  authority  with  kindness  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family.  And,  with  reference  to  the  chief 
objection,  the  succession  of  candidates  might  be 
provided  for  simply  by  rendering  the  fellowships 
(with  some  special  exceptions)  tenable  for  only  a 
term  of  years. 

The  present  evils  are  self-evident.  We  shall 
first  take  the  principle.  Compulsory  celibacy  is 
against  that  original  impulse  of  nature  to  which  the 
first  blessing  was  given  by  the  Creator  in  the  first, 
purest,  and  noblest  state  of  man,  and  by  which  the 
world  was  to  be  sustained.  Why  is  man  to  set  his 
own  wisdom  against  the  wisdom  of  Heaven  ?  Or 
what  right  has  any  living  being,  merely  for  the 
convenience  of  living  in  comparative  and  selfish 
ease  for  life,  to  cast  away  the  high  privilege  of 
giving  existence  to  immortal  souls,  and  mulct  of 
their  being  the  children  whom  God  had  endued  him 
with  the  faculties  of  bringing  into  the  world?  Of 
course  marriage  may  not  be  for  all.  It  may  be 
unwise  in  many  men  to  marry,  and  it  is  unwise  in 
any  man  who  has  not  a  rational  prospect  of  being 
able  to  provide  a  maintenance  for  his  family.  But 
those  are  matters  of  personal  consideration  alone. 
We  are  now  not  speaking  of  the  man,  but  of  the 
ordinance ;  not  of  the  rational  being  weighing  his 
means  against  his  wishes,  but  of  the  harsh  and  cul- 

Sable  restriction  which  utterly  prohibits  his  bbe- 
ience  to  a  pure  impulse  of  his  nature,  and  his 
share  in  the  primal  blessing  of  that  ineffable  wis- 
dom which  alone  knows  what  is  best,  wisest,  and 
happiest  for  its  creatures. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  prohibition  is  unques- 
tionably to  produce  great  misery.     By  the  present 


rotation  of  livings,  a  fellow  of  a  college  can  seldom 
obtain  a  benefice  equivalent  to  the  emolument*  of 
the  higher  orders  of  fellowships  under  seventeen 
years.  But  affections  are  awakened  long  before 
this  cycle  is  run  out.  There  is  generally  an 
attachment,  followed  by  an  "  engagement  to  marry" 
as  soon  as  the  living  shall  fall.  Thus,  with  all 
purity  and  with  all  mntual  affection,  the  engage- 
ment goes  lingering  on  until  youth  and  beauty  are 
gone,  and  the  rational  prospect  of  happiness  has 
passed  away  between  the  decayed  maiden  and  tltc 
superannuated  old  bachelor.  Of  course  there  a<»-> 
instances  where  the  hope  of  the  benefice  is  thrown 
aside  for  marriage;  as  where  the  man  of  hicli 
heart  and  honest  feeling  prefers  a  life  of  srv.  tp 
exertion  in  literature  or  the  professions,  with  U> 
young  wife  to  cheer  him  on  his  way,  to  the  stag- 
nant life  and  routine  indulgence  of  the  common 
room  and  his  solitary  fireside.  Every  one  has  seat 
instances  of  those  protracted  and  wretched  engage- 
ments ;  and  every  one  who  has  seen  them  must 
acknowledge  them  to  be  among  the  unhappy  evi- 
dences of  monkish  restraint  on  the  noblest  of  the 
passions. 

But  there  are  still  worse  consequences.  To 
those  we  can  scarcely  more  than  allude.  There 
can  be  no  conceivable  doubt  that  evil  of  the  guilti- 
est kind  is  frequently  the  result.  Again  we  ask, 
can  the  legislation  be  justifiable  which  aids  tempta- 
tion by  worldliness?  Or  can  we  wonder  that  a 
monkish  restriction  should  produce  its  effect  in 
monkish  profligacy  ?  It  is  notorious  that  in  all  the 
great  Romish  countries  the  most  honorable  ties  of 
society  are  disregarded  with  the  most  startling 
impunity;  that  the  confessional  has  only  echoed 
the  scandals  of  private  life,  even  where  it  did  not 
create  new  sources  of  those  scandals  ;  and  that  the 
monasteries,  wrih  all  their  formality  of  discipline, 
were  frequently  tha  scene  of  transactions  from 
which  the  honester  mind  revolts,  and  which  must 
not  stain  the  Protestant  page. 


Schism  among  the  German  Water  Doctors.— 
We  learn  from  a  hydropathic  patient  on  whom  we 
can  rely,  now  in  Silesia,  under  rreissnitz,  that  a  new 
sect  tjas  sprung  up  in  that  district,  which  adopts  a 
system  directly  opposite  to  that  of  the  great  hydrops- 
thist  of  Grafenberg.    The  new  party,  instead  of  pv 
ing  the  copious  libations  of  cola  water,  prescribed  m 
the  original  system,  recommend  a  total  abstinence 
from  the  drinking  of  water,  and  effect  their  cure  by 
long-continued  thirst !    They  so  far  follow  Preissnitz 
as  to  keep  their  patients,  for  a  series  of  hours  each 
day,  wrapt  in  wet  blankets  or  cloths  ;  bat  the  patient? 
are  rigidly  restrained  from  the  drinking  of  water, 
and  are  restricted  in  their  diet  to  such  a  few  slices  of 
stale  bread  daily  as  they  can  swallow  without  drink 
On  two  days  of  each  week  only,  they  arc  allowed  a 
cup  of  soup  and  a  small  piece  of  animal  meat,  and  are 
kept  on  that  routine  for  many  weeks.    The  conse- 
quence of  this  treatment  is,  that  patients  of  tbe  most 
robust  habit  are  soon  reduced  to  skeletons.    In  a  fe* 
desperate  cases,  it  is  said  that  the  new  treatment 
effects  a  change  of  system  that  is  for  the  time  bene- 
ficial, whilst  in  most  other  instances  it  is  fatal  to 
the  unhappy  invalids.    Indeed,  we  understand,  on 
the  whole,  that  there  are  not  any  well-authenticated 
cases  of  cures  being  effected  by  either  system,  which 
would  not  have  taken  place  by  temperate  diet  and 
exercise,  and  by  the  remedies  prescribed  in  regular 
medical  practice. — Scotsman. 
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From  the  Athenaeum. 

SIXTEENTH   MEETING   OF  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

[Continued  from  page  366  of  the  Living  Age.] 

TUESDAY,  8EPT.  15. 

Section  B. — Chemistry. 

"  Ow  the  Corrosion  of  Iron  Rails  in  and  out  of 
use,"  by  R.  Mallett. — The  researches  on  this  sub- 
ject are  still  in  progress — experiments  are  being 
made  upon  six  different  lines  of  railway.  The 
principal  facts  already  ascertained  are  : — 1st.  That 
there  is  a  real  difference  in  the  rare  of  corrosion 
between  the  rails  in  use  and  out  of  use  : — that  this 
appears  to  be  connected  with  their  peculiar  mole- 
cular condition  so  induced.  2d.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  complex  conditions  as  to  magnetism, 
which  affect  rails  some  time  in  use,  producing  both 
induced  and  permanent  magnetism  in  the  rails,  each 
rail  being  magnetic  with  polarity,  and  having  from 
four  to  eight  separate  poles  each. 

Mr.  Hunt  stated  his  confirmation  of  the  experi- 
ments of  Ritter — that  magnetism  had  the  power  of 
protecting  iron  from  corrosion ; — to  which  he  re- 
ferred the  protecting  influence  exerted  on  the  rails 
in  use  on  railways. 

"  On  the  Extent  to  which  Fluoride  of  Calcium 
is  soluble  in  Water  at  60°,"  by  Dr.  Wilson. 

"  On  the  Coloring  Matter  of  Madder,"  by  Dr. 
Schunk. — This  report  detailed  a  series  of  re- 
searches into  the  composition  of  the  coloring  mat- 
ter of  madder  ;  the  result  of  which  has  been  the 
discovery  of  many  curious  properties  in  the  color- 
ing body  Alizarine.  These  have  been  carefully 
examined  by  Dr.  Schunk,  and  the  combinations 
which  it  effects  with  the  metallic  oxides.  Dr. 
Schunk  has  also  discovered  two  other  coloring 
matters  in  madder,  which  are  capable  of  imparting 
a  lively  red  color  to  mordanted  cloth. 

"  On  the  Application  of  the  Principles  of  a 
natural  system  of  Organic  Chemistry  to  the  Expla- 
nation of  the  Phenomena  occurring  in  the  Diseased 
Potato  Tuber,"  by  Dr.  Kemp.— The  object  of  the 
author  is  to  urge  the  consideration  of  his  views  on 
the  following  grounds : — 1st.  That,  on  the  24th  of 
February  last,  he  announced  to  the  Cambridge 
Philosophical  Society,  as  one  of  the  main  deduc- 
tions from  his  analyses,  that  the  nature  of  the  mor- 
bid affection  in  the  potato  tuber  consists  in  an 
abnormal  tendency  to  premature  germination. 
2d.  That  the  truth  of  this  deduction  has  been 
proved  to  the  very  letter  by  the  progress  of  the 
growth  of  the  tuber  subsequently ;  and  that  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  subject  by  Professor  Lind- 
ley,  in  the  Gardeners1  Chronicle,  on  the  1st  of 
August,  simply  on  the  grounds  that  this  tendency 
to  premature  germination  had  become  a  matter  of 
notoriety.  3d.  That,  by  the  application  of  the 
natural  system  of  organic  chemistry,  the  outlines 
of  which  were  brought  before  the  last  meeting  of 
this  association,  it  was  in  his  power  to  establish  an 
important  principle,  which  had  baffled  the  genius 
and  resources  of  the  commission  appointed  by  gov- 
ernment to  investigate  the  subject. 

Some  remarks  followed,  which  all  bore  on  the 
importance  of  autumn  planting.  Numerous  strik- 
ing instances  were  adduced  in  which  healthy  pota- 
toes had  been  grown  from  diseased  tubers  planted 
in  the  autumn. 

"  Some  Inquiries  into  the  Extent,  Causes,  and 
Remedies  of  Fungi  destructive  in  Agriculture,"  by 


J.  Prideaux. — 1st.  Extent. — Decandolle's  theory 
of  injurious  excretions  having  been  opposed  by 
many  arguments  and  experiments,  particularly 
those  recently  published  by  Dr.  Daubeny,  that  of 
Liebig,  of  specific  exhaustion  of  the  soil  by  plants 
of  one  species,  leaving  it  fit  for  another  which  re- 
quired different  ingredients,  had  been  generally 
substituted.  Some,  however,  had  taken  a  middle 
course,  and  supposed  plants  to  breed  animalcules, 
which  they  left  in  the  vsoil,  and  which  would  feed 
upon  other  plants  of  the  same  species,  but  not  upon 
those  of  different  ones'  'the  writer  also,  unsatis- 
fied with  the  theory  of  specific  exhaustion  of  inor- 
ganic ingredients,  from  the  occasional  unaccounta- 
ble efficacy  of  ashes  and  soot,  and  the  inconsistent 
effects  of  inorganic  manures,  had  investigated  the 
organic  residues  on  the  soil — after  wheat,  barley, 
turnips,  and  potatoes ;  compared  them  with  the 
premature  decay  of  wheat  (where  too  often  culti- 
vated) in  patches,  expanding  from  centres,  like 
fairy  rings,  and  with  the  notoriety  of  fungus  in  the 
potato  disease  ;  and  had  thence  been  led  to  inquire 
how  far  such  fungous  parasites  might  be  the  gen- 
eral representatives  of  Decandolle's  supposed  injuri- 
ous excretions.  To  what  extent  this  may  be  true, 
the  microscope  will  best  decide,  by  examining  the 
roots  and  contiguous  soil  of  plants  after  harvest, 
especially  those  which  have  ripened  seeds. — 2d. 
Ceruses. — Fungi  and  mucors  were  supposed  to  bear 
somewhat  the  same  relation  to  vegetable,  as  mites 
and  the  like  to  animal,  life — a  sort  of  debased  or 
degraded  vitality,  produced  when  the  organizing 
vital  power  was  not  enough  predominant  over  the 
disorganizing  tendency  to  decomposition,  to  effect 
due  assimilation  of  the  nutritious  matter  presented, 
but  still  sufficiently  so  to  prevent  decomposition 
or  decay.  The  constant  struggle  between  the 
organizing  vital  force  and  the  decomposing  power 
of  chemistry  was  described,  and  instances  were 
adduced  to  show  that  the  invigoration  of  the  vital 
force  by  solar  light  and  abundance  of  proper 
nourishment,  enabled  it  effectually  to  repress  the 
decomposing  action ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
gloom,  warm  damp,  and  stagnant  electrical  air, 
assisted  the  disorganizing  force,  and  often  produced 
predatory  fungi,  which  mignt  thus  be  considered  a 
sort  of  retarded  disorganization.  So  ripening 
plants,  as  their  vital  powers  decay,  might  generate 
such  parasites ;  which  would  explain  how  they 
weaken  the  soil  so  much  more  than  green  crops,  in 
proportion  to  the  contents  of  their  ashes.  Such 
fungi,  though  not  the  cause  of  disease  or  decay,  are 
effectual  promoters  of  both ,  and  probably  the  chief 
means  of  infection,  where  that  also  exists. — 3d. 
Remedies. — If  further  investigation  prove  fungi  thus 
generated  to  produce  such  generally  injurious 
effects,  the  remedies  will  be  of  practical  importance. 
These  should  be  cheap  and  antiseptic,  as  well  as 
destructive  to  fungi.  Sulphate  of  copper  with  salt, 
which  had  been  successfully  used  for  seed  pota- 
toes, was  too  costly  for  spreading  over  the  soih. 
Fresh  lime,  the  general  destroyer  of  noxious  vet* 
min,  roots  and  seeds,  would  probably  answer  tilt 
rendered  inert  by  carbonic  acid.  Salt,  which 
appeared  more  promising,  he  had  found,  in  some 
experiments,  rather  promote  than  destroy  fungi. 
Lime  and  salt  digested  together  would  eliminate 
caUstic  soda,  a  very  active  destroyer ;  and  soda 
ash,  with  or  without  lime,  would  have  a  somewhat  - 
like  effect,  and  ammoniacal  gas  liquor  is-  perhaps  a 
still  more  destructive  application.  But  none  of 
these  alkalies  can  be  regarded  as  autj£e.]»tici ;  aad 
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the  ammonia,  when  neutralized  in  the  soil,  might 
even  promote  disorganizing  fermentation,  where 
already  too  strong  :  and  therefore,  though  they 
might  do,  after  seed  crops,  more  antiseptic  dress- 
ings must  be  used  where  there  is  putrescent 
tendency.  Chloride  of  lime,  in  solution,  he  had 
found  useless  on  diseased  potatoes;  the  powder 
hid  been  said  to  answer  better,  but  either  would 
sion  be  rendered  inactive  in  the  soil  by  the  humous 
untters.  Sulphuric  acid  diluted  might  succeed 
where  farmers  had  the  means  of  applying  it ;  and 
r.lum,  which  is  of  easy  application,  is  a  cheap  and 
powerful  antiseptic.  Dressings  of  this  kind,  in- 
landed  to  kill  the  fungi,  and  check  tho  dis- 
('"trnnizing  action,  would  be  turned  under  in  the 
t'r?t  ploughing  after  harvest,  independent  of  the 
usual-  manure  for  nourishing  and  exciting  vital 
action. 

41  On  the  Electrization  of  Needles  in  Different 
Media,*'  by  Professor  C.  Matteucci. — Professor 
M.uteucci  has  found  that  needles  electrized  in  air, 
i«i  oil,  or  in  water,  were  differently  affected  by 
the  current — the  magnetism  varying  with  the 
nature  of  the  medium  in  which  the  needles  were 
placed.  The  materials  employed  were  the  oil  of 
turpentine,  olive  oil,  alcohol  and  water — and  also 
plates  of  mica.  The  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar 
was  then  passed  near  the  needles  suspended  in 
these  fluids,  and  the  amount  of  magnetization 
ascertained. 

"  On  the  Influence  which  finely-divided  Platina 
exerts  on  the  Electrodes  of  a  Voltameter,"  by  Dr. 
Robinson . 

"  On  the  Difference  in  the  Physiological  Actions 
of  the  Yellow  and  Red  Prussiates  as  an  evidence 
of  their  containing  dissimilar  radicals,"  by  Dr. 
Letheby. 

"  Notice  of  a  Gas  Furnace  for  Organic  Analy- 
sis," by  Dr.  Percy. — This  was  an  ingenious 
arrangement,  by  which  gas,  burnt,  mixed  with  air, 
through  wire  gauze,  was  substituted  for  char- 
coal. Its  advantages  are  its  extreme  cleanliness, 
and  the  power  which  the  operator  possesses  of  reg- 
ulating, at  will,  the  heat — which  is  not  practicable 
in  the  ordinary  furnace  for  organic  analysis  with 
charcoal. 


Section  C. — Geology. 

"  On  the  Pishes  of  the  London  Clay,"  by  M. 
Agassiz. 

"  Notice  of  the  coal  of  India,  being  an  Analysis 
of  a  Report  communicated  to  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment on  this  subject,"  by  Prof.  Ansted. 

"On  the  Muschet  Band,  commonly  called  the 
Black-band  Ironstone  of  the  Coal-field  of  Scotland," 
by  Mr.  Bald. — This  band  of  ironstone  was  discov- 
ered, about  forty  years  ago,  by  Mr.  David  Muschet, 
of  the  Calder  iron-works,  near  Glasgow.  It  had 
been  frequently  passed  through ;  but  was  thrown 
away  as  rubbish  till  Mr.  Muschet  ascertained  its 
value — when  extensive  mines  were  opened  for 
working  it.  Two  bands  of  this  ironstone  are  found 
in  the  great  coal-fields  of  Lanark— one  14  inches 
thick ;  the  other,  which  is  73  fathoms  lower,  is  16 
inches  thick.  The  ironstone  of  the  Muschet  band 
is  much  more  easily  reducible  than  the  ordinary  dry 
ironstone — and  requires  less  fuel.  In  Scotland  it 
appears  to  be  coextensive  with  the  coal  formation. 
In  South  Wales,  also,  it  is  found ;  but  there  is  lit- 
tle of  it  in  England  or  Ireland.  Fifty  years  ago 
there  were  only  five  iron-works  in  Scotland,  compris- 
ing about  fifteen  blast  furnaces,  which,  together, 


produced  540  tons  of  iron  per  week.  There  are 
now  100  blast  furnaces  in  action,  which  produce 
12,000  tons  per  week,  or  624,000  tons  in  the  year, 
— the  value  of  which,  at  £2  per  ton,  is  £  1,872,000. 
This  great  increase  Mr.  Bald  attributed  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Muschet  ironstone,  and  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  hot-blast.  He  also  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Muschet,  who  is  now  in  his  eighty-sixth  year, 
has  published  a  volume  on  the  manufacture  of  iron, 
containing  an  analysis  of  every  ironstone  and  ore 
he  could  obtain ;  and  he  trusted  his  labors  would,  at 
least,  be  recognized  in  scientific  societies,  although 
the  pecuniary  advantage  arising  from  his  discover- 
ies had  fallen  into  other  hands. 

"On  a  new  species  of  Hypanthrocrinite,"  by  J. 
Buckman. 

44  On  Graphic  Granite,"  by  M.  Jobert. 
Prof.  Owen  communicated  notices  of  some  Fos- 
sil Mammalia  of  South  America,  which  had  come 
under  his  observation  since  the  publication  of  his 
descriptions  of  the  fossil  mammalia  collected  by  Mr. 
Darwin. 


Section  D. — Zoology  and  Botanv. 

44  On  the  cultivation  of  Silk  in  England."— A  let- 
ter was  received  from  Mrs.  Whitby,  of  Newlands, 
near  Lymington,  Hants,  wherein  she  gave  the 
Association  the  result  of  her  experiments,  begun 
ten  years  ago  on  her  own  estate ;  and  exhibited 
specimens  of  raw  and  manufactured  silk,  with  full 
details.  Mrs.  Whitby  began  by  planting  various 
sorts  of  mulberry  trees;  and  finds  the  Dwarf  Phi- 
lippine by  far  the  best — as  producing  more  leaf— 
and,  from  the  facility  with  which  its  cuttings  are 
struck,  being  more  easily  propagated  than  any  other. 
She  finds  that,  by  procuring  the  egga  of  the  large 
Italian  sort  or  four  changes,  she  obtains  as  great  a 
proportion,  and  as  good  a  quality  of  silk  as  they  do 
in  Italy  or  France.  The  testimony  of  several  emi- 
nent manufacturers  in  London,  Manchester,  and 
Coventry,  attest  this.  Mrs.  Whitby  has  presented 
to  the  queen  twenty  yards  of  rich  and  brilliant 
damask,  manufactured  from  silk  raised  at  Newlands. 
After  making  allowance  for  occasional  unfavorable 
seasons,  and  labor,  machinery,  outlay  of  money, 
&c,  it  will  be  found  that  land  laid  out  for  furnish- 
ing food  for  this  valuable  caterpillar  will  afford  a 
large  profit. 

Mr.  Ogilby  thought  this  a  subject  of  national 
importance.  The  producing  silk  in  this  country 
had  hitherto  been  only  pursued  as  an  amusement. 
Mrs.  Whitby  had  demonstrated  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  at  the  right 
time — which  had  hitherto  been  the  great  difficulty 
of  growing  silk  in  this  country.  He  hoped  the  pro- 
duction of  silk  would  be  adopted  in  Ireland.  The 
value  of  the  silk  brought  to  this  country  was  above 
.£2,000,000  annually.  Mrs.  Whitby's  silk  was 
worth  as  much  in  the  market  as  the  best  foreign 
silks. — Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  inquired  if  the  Mont* 
multicaulis  would  grow  in  all  parts  of  this  country. 
— and  whether  anything  would  grow  under  it'— 
Prof.  Balfour  thought  that  this  species  might  crow 
over  all  England.  He  thought  some  other  plant 
might  be  discovered  on  which  the  silk-worm  would 
live  as  well  as  the  mulberry.  This  plant  belonged 
to  an  order  which  contained  a  milky  juice ;  and  all 
the  plants,  such  as  the  lettuce,  and  milk-thistle,  on 
which  the  worm  had  been  fed  contained  a  milky 
juice. — Dr.  Lankester  thought  it  was  not  the  milky 
juice  alone  that  the  silk-worm  required— as  it  was 
well  known  that  the  species  of  silk-worm  accus- 
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tomed  to  one  kind  of  food  would  not  partake  of 
another.  Thus,  the  silk-worm  of  India  would  not 
feed  on  the  mulberry,  nor  the  silk-worm  of  Italy  on 
the  jujube,  and  other  plants  on  which  the  Indian 
siik-worm  fed. — Mr.  Patterson  referred  to  some 
papers  read  by  Mr.  Felkin,  of  Nottingham,  before 
the  Association,  on  the  subject  of  the  growth  of 
silk  in  India ; — in  which  Mr.  Felkin  had  stated  that, 
in  his  own  experiments,  worms  that  had  been  fed 
on  lettuce  died  rapidly,  even  after  their  food  was 
changed  for  mulberry  leaves, 

"Observations  on  the  true  Nature  of  the  Tendrils 
in  the  Cucumber,1'  by  Dr.  Bell  Salter. 

"  On  the  Crustacea  found  by  Mr.  M' Andrew  and 
Prof.  £.  Forbes  in  their  Cruises  round  the  Coast," 
by  Prof.  Bell. 

"On  the  Hybernation  of  Snails,"  by  Mr.  Ran- 
kin.— From  the  author's  observations  on  the  habits 
of  Helix  horlensis,  he  concluded:  1.  That  snails 
hybemate.  2.  That  in  their  state  of  hybernation 
they  undergo  less  torpor  than  some  other  animals 
which  hybemate.  3.  That  they  are  destructive  to 
trees  as  well  as  to  plants. 

"  On  the  Egg-purse  and  Embryo  of  a  Species 
of  Myliobatus,"  by  J.  Couch. — The  author  com- 
menced by  stating  that  the  egg-purse  was  found  in 
August,  1845,  in  the  refuse  of  a  trawl-boat  by  Mr. 
Peach  ;  and  was  obtained  a  few  miles  south  of 
Fowey,  in  Cornwall.  After  mentioning  how  little 
is  known  of  the  egg-cases  of  the  rays  and  sharks, 
he  minutely  described  it ;  and  showed  the  differ- 
ence between  it  and  others — particularly  dwelling 
od  the  structure  of  the  surface,  it  being  reticulated, 
whereas,  all  the  other  egg-purses  are  smooth.  In 
the  egg-purse  was  a  living  young  fish,  which 
proves  to  belong  to  the  genus  Myliobatus,  of  Gu- 
vier — characterized  by  having  the  pectoral  expan- 
sion separated  from  the  head.  These,  from  the 
direction  of  the  wings,  have  been  fancifully  called 
sea-eagles.  Ruysch — whose  figures  are,  for  the 
most  part,  copies  from  preceding  authors  without 
being  improvements  on  the  originals,  but  who,  at 
Plate  ix.,  figure  9,  has  given  one  tolerably  charac- 
teristic— remarks  that  it  has  been  called  "  Sea 
Toad,"  from  the  form  of  the  head  resembling  that 
creature ;  and  the  comparison  seems  appropriate, 
from  the  elevated  head  with  a  protuberant  and  lat- 
eral eye.  The  same  author  says,  that  this  fish  is 
viviparous  ; — an  assertion  which  the  foregoing  ac- 
count shows  to  be  incorrect. 

"On  the  Marine  Zoology  of  Cornwall,"  by  C. 
W.  Peach. 

Prof.  E.  Forbes  made  some  remarks  on  the  Echi- 
ni exhibited  by  Mr.  Peach.  One  appeared  to  him 
to  be  a  new  species,  but  it  would  be  necessary  to 
bre-ik  the  specimen  to  ascertain  the  point. 

Dr.  Carpenter  gave  an  account  of  his  researches 
on  the  microscopic  character  of  shells,  and  also  the 
results  of  his  attempts  at  representing  natural  his- 
tory objects  by  means  of  photography. 

"  Recollections  of  Researches  into  the  Natural 
and  Economic  History  of  Certain  Species  of  the 
CJupeadaj,  Corregoni,  and  Salmonidese,"  by  Dr.  R. 
Knox. — The  author  stated  that  his  object  was  to 
bring  before  the  Association,  and  afterwards  before 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  a  brief  view  of 
the  inquiries  made  by  himself  and  his  brother  into 
the  natural  history  of  certain  important  gregarious 
fishes.  His  discovery  that  the  food  of  the  Ven- 
dace  or  Vengis,  of  Lochmaben,  consisted  exclu- 
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sively  of  the  minute,  or  rather  microscopic  Ento- 
mostraca  inhabiting  the  lakes  of  Lochmaben,  was 
first  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh. This  discovery,  which  at  the  time  ap- 
peared to  the  author  and  to  a  few  others  of  the 
highest  importance  in  natural  history  science,  had, 
in  his  opinion,  been  misunderstood  by  the  public, 
and  by  most  naturalists  to  whom  he  had  spoken ; 
— they  adhering  to  the  old  opinion  that  certain 
fishes,  to  be  afterwards  spoken  of,  preyed  on  the 
Entomostraca  merely  occasionally ;  at  other  times 
on  small  shell-fish,  animalcules,  minute  or  small 
fishes,  &c.,just  as  they  could  get  them;  which 
opinions  the  author  endeavored  to  show  were  con- 
trary to  the  facts.  After  discovering  that  fishes  so 
numerous,  so  productive  and  of  such  a  size  as  the 
Yendace,  subsisted  solely  on  one  description  of 
food,  the  Entomostraca — a  sort  of  food  over  which 
man  can  exercise  little  control,  especially  in  the 
ocean — the  author  knowing  that,  up  to  his  time, 
the  real  food  of  the  herring  and  of  several  other 
species  of  fish  had  never  been  discovered,  prose- 
cuted his  inquiries  into  this  important  branch. 
The  result  was  the  discovery  that,  whilst  the  Ven- 
dace  lives  exclusively  on  the  Entomostraca,  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  herring ; — that  is  of  most 
of  its  varieties.  Dr.  Knox  gave  an  outline  of  a 
superior  kind  of  trout,  which  he  thinks  has  not 
been  described  by  naturalists :  he  calls  it  "  The 
Estuary  Trout " — brackish  waters  being  the  local- 
ity it  prefers.  Should  it  prove,  on  future  inquiry, 
that  the  brackish  water  is  the  limit  to  its  usual,  or 
natural  range,  it  may  furnish  a  means  of  deciding 
on  some  difficult  legal  questions.  As  regards  the 
celebrated  questions  raised  by  the  Drumlanrig 
experiments,  to  which  his  first  memoir  gave,  as  ha 
believes,  the  exciting  cause,  Dr.  Knox  thinks  it 
not  proved  that  the  salmon  smolt — that  is  the 
young  salmon — ever  remains  longer  in  the  rivers 
than  a  few  weeks  after  rising  from  the  gravel ;  and 
thinks  that  the  opinions  founded  on  the  Drumlanrig 
experiments  are  in  this  respect  erroneous.  2d.  As 
regards  the  question  of  the  parr,  no  new  fact  was 
added  to  its  previous  history  by  theBe  experiments ; 
the  parr  markings,  which  may  be  again  made  visi- 
ble on  scraping  off  the  scales  of  the  smolt,  was  a 
fact  well  known  to  anglers ;  who  at  the  close  of 
the  day  found  it  difficult  to  say  which  were  true 
parr  and  which  salmon  smolts.  Mr.  Scrope  first 
gave  a  beautiful  drawing  of  this  fact.  3d.  For  at 
least  a  hundred  years  the  opinion  that  the  parr  was 
the  young  of  the  salmon  prevailed  universally  in 
Annandale.  4th.  Willoughby  had  proved  that.the 
salmon  egg  may  be  impregnated  by  the  milt  of  the 
parr  ;  an  experiment  curious  enough  physiological- 
ly, but  otherwise  of  no  practical  importance.  5th. 
Mr.  Hogg  and  a  great  many  others  had  marked 
the  spring  parr,  and  found  that  they  returned  to 
the  rivers  full-grown  salmon.  Thus  no  new  fact 
was  added  to  the  natural  history  of  the  salmon  by 
the  Drumlanrig  experiments.  The  author  declined 
giving  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
the  true  parr ;  but,  so  far  as  his  observations  had 
yet  gone,  he  believes  that  there  is  a  fish  which  may 
be  called  the  true  parr,  hitherto  confounded  with 
many  other  species  having  parr  markings ;  and  that 
this  true  parr  may  ultimately  prove  a  hybrid  be- 
tween the  salmon  or  salmon  trout  and  certain  spe- 
cies of  river  trout. 
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Section  G. — Mechanics. 

"  On  the  Comparative  Value  of  the  different 
kinds  of  Gas  Meters  now  in  use,"  by  Mr.  J. 
Sharp. 

Mr.  M.  Ricardo  exhibited  a  model  of  his  ma- 
chine for  registering  the  velocity  of  railway  trains. 
The  object  of  it  is  to  famish  the  railway  compa- 
nies with  a  record  of  the  work  done  by  each  train, 
and  the  measure  in  which  it  has  been  done.  By 
this  means  they  would  be  often  enabled,  in  case  of 
any  accident,  to  assign  correctly  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  accident ;  and  so  prevent  its  recur- 
rence. He  also  showed  the  work  of  a  machine 
for  registering  the  resistance  of  trains.  Some 
discussion  ensued,  and  several  questions  were  put 
by  the  president  as  to  the  nature  of  the  machine, 
which  appeared  to  be  satisfactorily  answered  by  the 
inventor. 

"  On  the  Law  which  governs  the  Resistance  to 
the  Motion  of  Railway  Trains  at  High  Velocities," 
by  Mr.  Scott  Russell. — Having  on  former  occasions 
communicated  the  results  of  experimental  research- 
es concerning  the  resistance  experienced  by  floating 
bodies  moving  along  the  surface  of  water  at  high 
relocities,  I  have  thought  it  not  an  inappropriate 
sequel,  to  communicate  the  general  result  of  a  long 
series  of  experiments,  made  partly  by  committees 
of  this  association,  and  partly  by  myself.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  resistance  which  requires  to  be  overcome 
in  order  to  give  motion  to  trains  at  high  velocities 
has  been  matter  of  great  uncertainty,  some  dispute, 
and  the  cause  of  several  grave  errors  in  practical 
engineering.  Some  six  years  ago  a  committee  of  the 
dissociation  was  appointed  to  make  experiments  on 
:lhis  subject,  and  these  experiments  were  at  the  time 
•<a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge.  They  showed 
that  the  resistance  at  such  velocities  as  36  miles  an 
hour  was  much  greater  than  had  been  supposed — 
at  least  double.  The  committee,  however,  in  con- 
cluding their  labors,  stated  that  they  were  not  able 
to  deduce  from  them  any  law,  or  semblance  of  a 
law  ;  that  the  resistance  increased  with  the  velocity 
— but  it  did  not  appear  to  do  so  according  to  any 
simple  function  of  the  velocity,  neither  as  the  ve- 
locity directly,  nor  as  the  square  of  the  velocity. 
Since  that  time  the  question  has  been  a  (/tuzstio  vex- 
ata  among  practical  men  and  mathematicians.  A 
paper  read  at  the  Royal  Society  last  winter  comes 
to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  old  committee  of  the 
British  Association,  viz.,  that  no  law  is  manifested 
in  the  experiments— of  which  at  high  velocities  the 
results  are  quite  anomalous.  The  consequences  of 
errors  on  such  a  point  have  become  now  so  serious, 
especially  where  velocities  of  50  or  60  miles  an  hour 
are  attempted,  that  it  has  been  reckoned  desirable 
that  the  question  should  be,  if  possible,  thoroughly 
resolved.  For  this  purpose  I  have  undertaken  a 
series  of  practical  experiments,  on  a  large  scale, 
with  railway  trains  of  a  great  variety  of  size  and 
weight,  and  at  velocities  as  high  as  61  miles  an 
hour.  They  were  made  on  the  Southwestern, 
London  and  Brighton,  Southeastern,  Sheffield  and 
Manchester,  and  Croydon  Atmospheric  Railways. 
I  have  combined  with  these,  experiments  formerly 
made  by  the  British  Association,  and  some  by  Mr. 
Harding  on  the  broad  gauge ;  and  it  is  the  result 
of  this  great  variety  of  facts  which  I  wish  to  lay 
before  the  section.  The  experiments  themselves 
are  arranged  in  the  following  table : — 


No. 
of 
Experi- 
ment. 

Uniform 
Telocity  main- 
tained in  milee 

per  hour. 

Resistance 

in  lbs.  per  ton  by 

Experiment. 

Resistance 

in  lbs.  per  ton  by 

Formula. 

1 

10 

8-40 

9-30 

2 

14 

12-60 

13-90 

3 

14 

12*60 

13-90 

4 

29 

16-50 

15-70 

5 

31 

23-30 

25-40 

6 

31 

18-20 

16-30 

7 

32 

22  50 

27-20 

8 

33 

22-50 

22-70 

9 

33 

15-68 

16-90 

10 

33 

15-96 

1700 

11 

34 

16-60 

17-30 

12 

34 

16  95 

17-30 

13 

34 

17-70 

17-30 

14 

34 

23-30 

27-20 

15 

34 

2500 

2310 

16 

35 

22  50 

26*10 

17 

36 

22  50 

22-40 

18 

36 

22-40 

21-50 

19 

37 

17-50 

18-20 

20 

37 

2500 

28-40 

21 

39 

30-00 

3100 

22 

41 

22-99 

I960 

23 

41 

26-78 

19-60 

24 

45 

21-70 

2100 

25 

46 

23- 10 

21-30 

26 

46 

30-31 

3100 

27 

47 

33-70 

3310 

28 

50 

32-90 

36  30 

29 

51 

26-40 

2300 

30 

53 

41-70 

4210 

31 

61 

52-60 

54-80 

These  experiments  show  the  great  amount  of  re- 
sistance at  high  velocities ;  but  they  also  show  the 
apparent  anomaly  of  the  results.  We  have  many 
higher  velocities  than  others  with  much  lower  re- 
sistances. These  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
any  simple  and  apparent  solution.  The  method  of 
investigation  I  have  adopted  is  this — I  have  taken 
all  the  results  of  experiments,  and  removed  from 
them,  in  the  first  instance,  all  the  questionable  ex- 
periments. I  found  it  necessary  to  discard  all  the 
experiments  made  with  accelerating  velocities,  and 
to  retain  only  such  as  were  made  on  uniform  ve- 
locities, in  the  same  circumstances,  over  a  large 
space  ;  most  of  my  own  experiments  having  a 
steady  uniform  velocity  over  from  one  mile  to  six. 
I  have  also  selected  those  which  were  most  free 
from  the  action  of  wind — an  element  of  much  im- 
portance. By  thus  weeding  out  the  experimeots, 
and  taking  only  the  most  unquestionable,  I  simpli- 
fied the  subject  very  materially.  Those  whi<-h 
remain  are  given  in  the  table.  In  this  table  the 
weight  of  each  train  in  tons  is  shown,  and  the 
number  of  pounds  of  force  required  to  keep  each 
ton  weight  of  that  train  in  motion  at  a  given  num- 
ber of  miles  per  hour  is  shown  by  actual  experi- 
ment. The  analysis  of  those  experiments  I  made 
as  follows : — I  take  the  friction  of  the  axles  and 
wheels  as  an  ascertained  quantity,  equal  in  the  be>t 
conditioned  carriages  to  61b.  per  ton  of  train.  This 
I  conceive  we  may  consider  to  have  been  proved  by 
all  experiments  of  friction,  including  those  of  Mr. 
Morin,  the  latest  and  best,  to  be  a  source  of  resist- 
ance constant  at  all  velocities.  This  I  call  friction 
proper,  and  I  consider  it  as  the  first  element  of  re- 
sistance. Friction  proper,  the  first  element  of 
resistance— or 
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[1]  Ri  =  Cm, 

where  C  =  61b.,  and  m  =  the  mass  of  the 
train  in  tons  weight. 

The  second  element  of  resistance  is  the  resistance 
of  the  air  to  the  front  of  the  train.  This  has  been 
variously  estimated,  and  somewhat  erroneously. 
Sitme  persons  have  taken  for  it  Smeaton's  tables 
of  the  force  of  the  wind.  But  such  a  table  gives  a 
quantity  quite  in  excess ;  for  these  tables  were 
made  from  the  force  of  the  wind  upon  a  thin  plate, 
a  case  where  the  minus  pressure  behind  is  added  to 
the  plus  pressure  before  the  plate  ;  whereas,  in  the 
case  of  the  railway  train,  there  is  a  solid  body, 
whose  third  dimension  extends  the  whole  length 
of  ihe  train.  I  have  therefore  taken,  not  the  table 
of  ihe  force  of  the  wind,  but  a  table  of  the  resist- 
ance of  air  calculated  from  the  height  due  to  the 
velocity,  wThich  I  have  found  to  represent  most  ac- 
curately the  resistance  of  fluids  to  bodies  passing 
through  them  ;  and  I  have  taken  this  as  the  second 
essential  element  in  the  resistance  to  railway  trains. 
Resistance  of  the  air,  the  second  element : — 

[8]  R2  =  A  p  v>, 

where  A  =  the  area  in  square  feet  of  the 
front  of  the  train,  and  p  =  weight  of  a 
column  of  air,  whose  base  is  a  square  foot, 
and  whose  length  is  the  height  due  to  the 
velocity  of  one  mile  an  hour;  v  being  the 
velocity  of  the  train. 

After  having  deducted  from  the  results  of  the  ex- 
periments the  sum  of  these  two  resistances,  I  have 
found  a  lar^  amount  still  unaccounted  for ;  and  I 
find  this  quantity  to  be  not  only  large,  but  depend- 
ent also  on  the  velocity.  The  question  which  I 
now  submit  to  the  section  is  the  determination  of 
the  nature  and  cause  of  this  third  element  of  resist- 
ance. The  third  element  of  resistance  appears  by 
the  experiments  to  increase  very  nearly  as  the  ve- 
locity ;  simply,  that  is,  it  amounts  at  10  miles  an 
hour  to  about  3  lb.,  at  30  miles  an  hour  to  10  lb., 
and  at  60  miles  ati  hour  to  20  lb.  per  ton.  It  is, 
therefore,  proportioned  to  the  mass  or  weight  of 
the  train  and  to  the  velocity  jointly.  Other  resist- 
ances due  to  velocity,  or  third  element : — 

[3]  R3=Bmi>, 

where  *  lb.,  m  the  weight  of  the  train  in  tons, 
and  v  its  velocity  in  miles  an  hour. 

Whence  the  total  resistance  (R)  to  any  train  of 
any  weight  moving  with  any  velocity  is  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  formula 

[1]    R=Ri  +  R,  +  R3  =  A/>ir  +  Bmi>  +  Cm. 

The  Tesults  of  this  formula  are  shown  in  the  last 
column  of  the  table  ;  and  from  the  close  manner  in 
which  they  follow  the  experiments  through  their 
various  and  Apparently  anomalous  results,  they 
miv  he  regarded  as  an  approximation  to  the  truth 
sufficiently  close  for  all  practical  purposes.  The 
>.ext  question  discussed  was  the  nature  of  this 
third  element — resistance.  The  author  attributed 
it  mainly  to  the  concussions,  oscillations,  frictions 
and  flexures  to  which  all  the  portions  both  of  the 
train  and  permanent  way  are  subject,  at  high  ve- 
locity. 

Br.  Robinson  observed  that  this  was  a  subject  on 
which  we  had  been  for  some  time  very  much  in 
want  of  accurate  information  ;  and  he  was  glad  it 
had  been  taken  up  by  Mr.  Scott  Russell ;  who 
would,  he  hoped,  throw  as  much  light  on  the  re- 
sistance to  railway  trains  as  he  had  already  done 
on  the  resistance  to  ships  moving  through  the 


water.  He  quite  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  first  two  elements  of  resistance  forming  two 
terms  of  the  formula.  He  also  agreed,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  the  existence  of  the  third  element,  which 
Mr.  Russell  represented  by  the  term  Bmv.  But 
he  hoped  the  experiments  would  be  extended ;  and 
that  this  term,  instead  of  appearing  as  it  now  did, 
would  be  analyzed  into  some  further  elements. 
He  had  paid  some  attention  recently  to  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  had  stated  his  views  to  the  committee  of 
the  houses  of  parliament,  before  which  he  had  been 
examined  on  the  atmospheric  railway  ;  and  he  con- 
ceived that  there  existed  a  term  of  resistance  due 
to  the  imbedding  of  the  wheel  in  the  rail,  which 
would  be  of  some  such  form  as  Bwit>*.  There 
would  also,  he  thought,  be  another  term  due  to  the 
resistance  of  the  spokes  of  the  wheel,  and  another 
due  to  the  adhesion  of  air  to  the  sides,  consisting 
of  two  terms — one  increasing  as  v,  and  another  as 
a2.  These,  with  axle  furniture,  rolling  friction, 
and  the  other  elements  he  mentioned,  would  be 
found  to  be  concealed  under  the  present  aggregate 
Bvm;  and  he  sincerely  hoped  these  researches 
would  not  cease  until  the  analyses  were  thus  ren- 
dered complete. — Mr.  Scott  Russell  concurred  in 
the  views  of  Dr.  Robinson,  and  would  not  fail  to 
prosecute  the  subject.  He  thought  it  of  especial 
importance  from  this  fact,  that  the  element,  or  group 
of  elements,  represented  by  Bvm,  was  large,  and, 
practically,  very  important ;  but  it  was  also  one 
which  the  skill  of  the  engineer  might  very  much 
diminish,  by  attending-  to  the  construction  of  the 
permanent  way  and  the  improvement  of  the  car- 
riages. 
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On  a  shiny  night,  when  the  stars  were  bright, 

The  Devil  patrolling  had  gone, 
To  visit  his  large  preserves  upon  earth, 

And  see  how  his  game  got  on. 

Through  copse  and  through  cover,  up  hill  and 
down  dale, 

Proceeded  the  Evil  One  ; 
And  under  his  right  arm  he  bore  his  long  tail, 

As  a  gentleman  carries  his  gun. 

And  pray  what  was  the  fiend's  attire? — 
Oh,  it  was  that  of  a  sporting  'squire  : 
His  shooting*  jacket  was  velveteen, 
And  his  gaiters  were  brown,  and  his  waistcoat 
green. 

He  saw  a  man  seized  and  sent  to  gaol, 

For  snaring  a  cock  pheasant ; 
And    the    Devil    was    pleased ;     for,    says    ho, 
"  They  '11  make 

A  felon  of  yonder  peasant." 

A  keeper,  in  a  game-affray, 
He  saw  shot  through  and  through — 

"  Hah  !"  cried  the  Devil,  "  that 's  the  way  ! 
One  shot— one  hanged — makes  two." 

As  he  passed  the  county  gaol,  be  saw 

A  doomed  man  in  his  cell. 
u  Ho,  ho  !"  the  Devil  roared,  "  I  'm  glad 

To  find  that  my  game  laws  tell.11 

And  when  he  behold  each  rich  estate 

Over-stocked  by  preservation, 
"  All  this,"  the  Devil  exclaimed,  elate, 

11  Is  the  fruit  of  my  instigation." 
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From  Ibe  Quarterly  Review. 

1.  Du  Projet  de  fortifier  Paris;  <m,  Examen  d*un 

Systlme  Gbniral  de  Difense.  Par  un  ancien 
Officier  Supe>ieur  d'Artillerie.     Paris,  1839. 

2.  Reponsed.  tAuteur  de  VOuvrage  intituU  "Du 

Projet  de  fortifier  Paris,"  <J-c.  Par  le  Lieu- 
tenant-General de  Gtenie,  Vte.  Rogniat. 
Paris,  1840. 

3.  Rapport  de  la  Commission  ckargh  oVexaminer  le 

Projet  de  Loi  relatif  aux  Fortifications  de 
Paris.    1841. 

4.  Etudes  sur  les  Fortifications  de  Paris,  considi- 

rees  poliHqvement  et  militairement.  Par  M. 
Arago,  Depute"  des  Pyrenees  Orientales. 
Paris,  1843. 

5.  Rapport  de  la  Commission  chargie  $  examiner  le 

Projet  de  Loi  relatif  d  V  Armament  des  Forti- 
fications de  Paris.     1845. 

The  conversion  of  the  greatest  city  of  continen- 
tal Europe  into  a  fortress  far  exceeding  in  magni- 
tude any  that  the  world  has  yet  seen,  is  an  event 
of  too  much  consequence  not  to  have  attracted  uni- 
versal attention.  In  ordinary  cases  the  object  for 
which  fortifications  are  constructed  is  clearly  de- 
fined, and  the  intention  undoubted  ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  so  in  the  present  instance.  The  avowed 
object  is  defence  against  foreign  enemies ;  but  out 
of  France,  at  least,  it  has  always  been  the  preva- 
lent belief  that  Louis  Philippe  contemplated  from 
the  first  a  very  different  sort  of  danger ;  and  the 
latter  theory  is  consistent  with  the  whole  course  of 
his  policy,  which,  like  Bonaparte's,  has  invariably 
tended  to  repress  that  revolutionary  spirit  to  which 
he  owed  his  crown.  We  do  not  now,  however, 
propose  to  enter  into  the  political  questions  involved 
in  this  subject,  or  to  dwell  on  the  consequences 
nwhich  usually  result  from  the  overthrow  of  estab- 
lished governments  by  popular  violence. 

Sfhough  the  first  emotion  of  the  people  of  France 
rafter  the  restoration  was  joy  at  their  deliverance 
ifrom  a  grinding  despotism,  a  certain  degree  of  sore- 
:  ness  soon  began  to  be  felt  at  the  idea  of  their  coun- 
-  try  being  occupied  by  foreign  troops,  and  a  gov- 
ernment imposed  on  them,  in  some  measure,  by 
strangers.   It  was,  no  doubt,  with  a  view  to  soothe 
such  feelings  in  the  people  as  well  as  among  the 
military,  that,  immediately  after  the  withdrawal  of 
the  armies  of  occupation,  a  Commission  of  National 
Defence  was  instituted  by  Marshal   Gouvion   St. 
Cyr.   As  a  part  of  the  general  system  recommend- 
ed by  this  commission,  (which  continued  till  1822,) 
it  was  proposed  to  fortify  Paris  and  Lyons — the 
former  with  detached  forts  sufficiently  far  from  the 
city  to  render  it  safe  from  bombardment,  in  addi- 
tion  to  which  the  "  mur  d'octroi"    was  to  be 
strengthened  so  as  to  render  it  safe  against  a 
"  coup  de  main."    This  project,  however,  when  at 
length  matured  and  discussed  in  its  details,  was  re- 
jected in  toto  by  the  council  during  the  administra- 
tion of  M.  Clermont  Tonndre ;  and  from  that  time 
the  subject  was  not  revived  till  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  eider  Bourbons.    There  seemed,  indeed,  no 
sort  of  reason  to  renew  it.     Secure  from  any  ap- 
prehension on  the  score  of  foreign  aggression,  the 
'  public  mind  was  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
.  arts  of  peace,  and  the  national  prosperity  was  rap- 
idly recovering  from  the  rude  shocks  it  had  sus- 
tained during  the  revolution  and  the  empire.    But 
the  events  of  July,  1830,  wrought  a  considerable 
change  in  the  direotion  of  men's  minds,  and  a  most 
important  and  indeed  vital  difference  in  the  views 
which  might  be  taken  of  the  fortification  of  Paris. 


In  1830,  after  the  elevation  of  Lom's  Philippe, 
the  subject  was  taken  up  by  Marshal  Soult,  and 
referred  to  the  committee  on  fortifications :  and  in 
consequence  of  their  report  the  chamber  granted, 
in  the  following  session,  five  millions  of  francs  for 
the  fortifications  of  Paris,  and  three  and  a  half  mil- 
lions for  those  of  Lyons.  A  second  report  was 
made  in  1832,  and  the  chamber  voted  a  further 
sum  of  two  and  a  half  millions  for  Paris,  and  one 
million  seven  hundred  thousand  for  Lyons.  The 
views  of  the  committee  seem  to  have  been  nearly 
the  same  as  those  of  the  commission  of  1818-1822; 
and  they  also  recommended  detached  forts,  and  the 
conversion  of  the  •'  murd'octroi"  into  an  "  enceinte 
de  surety."  ^The  sums  voted  were  accordingly 
expended  ;  but,  as  regarded.  Paris,  instead  of  per- 
manent fortifications,  a  system  of  field-defences, 
extending  from  St.  Denis  on  the  left  toNogent  sur 
Marne  on  the  right,  was  adopted  by  order  of  Mar- 
shal Soult. 

Up  to  this  time  the  fortifications  had  not  attracted 
general  notice,  and  the  votes  for  their  expense 
passed  without  much  discussion.  In  1833  matters 
did  not  proceed  so  quietly.  On  the  proposition  to 
take  a  vote  for  four  millions  of  francs,  to  be  spe- 
cially applied  to  the  fortifications  of  Paris  and  Ly- 
ons, the  commission  charged  with  examining  the 
war  budget  reported  that  fifty  millions  would  in  all 
probability  be  necessary  to  complete  the  works  al- 
ready commenced ;  and  without  giving  any  opinion 
as  to  the  expediency  of  the  general  measure,  they 
considered  that  it  should  not  be  proceeded  in  with- 
out a  special  law.  The  result  was  a  "  projet  de 
loi"  which  provided  that  thirty-five  millions  of 
francs  should  be  devoted  to  the  construction  of 
works  for  the  defence  of  Paris — and  upon  a  speci- 
fied scale  and  plan.  This  project,  however,  never 
came  to  a  discussion.  Such  was  the  excitement 
resulting  from  the  jealous  suspicions  of  the  Paris- 
ians, who  now  believed  the  restriction  of  their  lib- 
erty to  be  the  sole  object  in  view,  that  the  govern- 
ment were  glad  to  yield  to  the  increasing  clamor, 
and  get  rid  of  the  whole  affair  by  a  side-wind. 

The  people  had  thus  decided  against  the  fortifi- 
cations^— the  government  had  acquiesced  in  their 
decision — and  though  military  men  continued  to 
discuss  it  as  a  professional  subject  of  speculation, 
the  question  seemed  set  at  rest.  It  is  evident. 
however,  that  the  king  only  waited  for  a  favorable 
moment  to  revive  it.  He  waited  seven  years.  At 
length,  in  1840,  the  excitement  connected  with 
events  in  the  Levant  afforded  the  wished-for  oppor- 
tunity. In  July  the  signature  of  the  quadruple 
treaty  set  all  France  in  a  ferment.  There  ensued 
the  foolish  affair  of  flags  at  the  Mauritius,  and  the 
landing  of  Louis  Napoleon  at  Boulogne  from  an 
English  steamer.  Finally,  in  September  Beyrouj 
was  bombarded  ;  and  the  laurels  which  were  reaped 
by  the  British  on  the  Syrian  shores,  though  in 
truth  the  crop  was  but  small  on  that  banen  sou, 
drove  our  jealous  neighbors  well  nijrh  frantic. 

The  nation  had  now  arrived  at  that  pitch  of  fer- 
vor which  fitted  it  to  entertain  wiih  complacency 
any  proposition  of  a  warlike  character.  It  *as 
considered  right  that  France  should  assume  an  im- 
posing attitude,  to  intimate  clearly  that,  if  the  rest 
of  Europe  were  disposed  to  abandon  her,  she  was 
confident  against  the  world  in  arms.  But,  as  has 
been  the  case  during  the  whole  revolution,  she  al- 
ways, when  most  aggressive,  affected  to  assume  a 
defensive  attitude,  and  the  question  of  fortifications 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  project  of 
fortifying  Paris  on  a  great  scale  would  tend  tt> 
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show  that  the  government  were  prepared  for  the 
worst,  if  invasion  should  he  attempted,  and  the 
"  amour  propre"  of  the  people  was  flattered  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  scheme.  It  thus  occurred  that 
M.  Thiers,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  ad- 
ministration, though  the  leader  of  the  popular  par- 
ty, became  the  promoter  of  a  measure  which  had 
been  denounced  as  adverse  to  public  liberty.  Hav- 
ing headed  the  popular  movement  in  favor  of  war, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  refuse  con- 
currence in  a  measure  which  was  generally  believed 
to  be  adopted  in  accordance  with  that  movement. 
Had  he  stopped  short  at  that  particular  juncture, 
he  would  have  disappointed  his  own  followers  and 
offended  Louis  Philippe ;  and  the  popularity  as  well 
as  the  royal  favor  which  he  would  thereby  have 
lost  must  have  been  transferred  to  his  political 
rivals. 

On  the  17th  of  September  an  "  Ordonnance  du 
Roi"  was  published,  declaring  the  urgency  of  for- 
tifying Paris,  and  decreeing  that  the  works  should 
be  immediately  commenced  ;  and  an  extraordinary 
credit  of  six  millions,  subject  to  the  approbation  of 
the  chambers,  was  opened  on  account  of  the  minis- 
ter of  public  works,  to  be  applied  to  these  fortifica- 
tions. Thus  far  were  the  aspirations  of  the  war 
party  to  have  effect,  but  no  further.  This  measure 
being  fairly  set  afloat,  with  every  prospect  of  a 
prosperous  issue,  there  was  no  further  object  to  be 
gained  by  keeping  up  the  war  excitement,  and  a 
peaceful  policy  was  reverted  to.  In  October,  short- 
ly before  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  cham- 
bers, the  ministry  were  changed,  Marshal  Soult 
becoming  president  of  the  council  with  the  war  de- 
partment, while  M.  Guizot  took  that  of  foreign 
affairs.  But  the  new  and  conservative  ministry 
were  quite  as  friendly  to  the  fortification  of  Paris 
as  their  turbulent  predecessors  had  been.  Soult 
had  always  advocated  it  as  a  measure  of  military 
defence ;  it  was  he  who  had  proposed  it,  though 
nn  a  much  smaller  scale,  in  1830.  In  December 
the  marshal  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies  the  resolution  which  the  ministers 
had  come  to  with  respect  to  the  capital.  The  mode 
proposed  was  very  nearly  that  which  has  since 
been  carried  into  effect;  and  its  vast  extent  and 
cost,  compared  to  what  was  rejected  in  1833,  are 
truly  remarkable.  Then  the  "  mur  d'octroi,"  a 
simple  wall  already  in  existence,  about  fifteen 
miles  in  circuit,  was  to  be  merely  loop-holed  and 
strengthened  :  and  beyond  it,  at  distances  varying 
from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half,  detached  forts 
were  to  be  built,  each  capable  of  containing  a  thou- 
sand men.  The  whole  expense,  after  the  most 
careful  computation,  was  estimated  at  thirty-five 
milions  of  francs,  (£  1,400,000.)  At  present  there 
stands  a  continuous  rampart  more  than  seventy  feet 
wide,  faced  with  a  wall  upwards  of  thirty  feet 
high,  and  a  ditch  in  front  of  it  twenty  feet  deep, 
the  whole  circuit  of  which  measures  nearly  twen- 
ty-four miles.  Outside  this,  at  distances  varying 
from  one  to  three  miles,  are  (exclusive  of  the  Cha- 
teau de  Vincennes)  fifteen  detached  forts,  of  the 
most  perfect  construction,  the  smallest  of  which 
would  hold  four  thousand  men.  The  whole  ex- 
pense was,  in  1841,  estimated  at  one  hundred  and 
forty  millions  of  francs,  (jC5,600,000.) 

This  enormously  increased  scale  may  perhaps  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  Louis 
Philippe,  to  avert  suspicion  from  his  real  motives, 
found  it  necessary  to  carry  out  to  its  full  extent  the 
principle  originally  announced  of  rendering  Paris 


secure  against  the  attacks  of  combined  Europe. 
The  project  was,  in  the  usual  course,  referred  to  a 
committee,  at  the  head  of  which  was  M.  Thiers ; 
and  in  January  following  they  produced  a  volu- 
minous and  elaborate  report,  which,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  was  highly  favorable  to  the  meas- 
ure. Being  thus  supported  by  the  leader  of  the 
opposition  as  well  as  by  the  ministry,  it  did  not 
appear  as  a  party  question,  and  therefore  had  not  to 
encounter  party  opposition.  Lengthened  debates 
ensued,  in  which  much  ability  was  displayed  on  both 
sides,  and  on  the  1st  of  February  a  considerable 
majority  of  the  deputies  adopted  the  project.  In 
the  chamber  of  peers  the  commission  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  "  enceinte  con- 
tinue," instead  of  being  an  earthen  rampart,  should 
be  merely  a  wall  strong  enough  to  resist  a  sudden 
assault  (d  Vabri  dJun  coup  de  main.)  But  the 
project  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority. 

During  these  debates  the  greatest  efforts  were 
made  to  rouse  the  people.  They  were  told  that 
chains  were  rapidly  forging  to  bind  them  forever  ; 
that  when  once  the  bastilles  were  erected  they 
would  become  the  slaves  of  a  military  despotism, 
and  that  now  or  never  was  the  moment  for  strenu- 
ous exertion  :  but  no  one  raised  a  finger.  The 
days  of  imeutes  were  gone  by  ;  several  of  a  threaten- 
ing character  had  been  suppressed  with  promptitude 
and  vigor.  Personal  dangers  had  only  tried  the 
king's  spirit  to  confirm  his  power.  Moreover,  by 
some  means  or  other,  all  the  leading  men  of  the 
contending  political  parties  had  become  successively 
implicated  in  his  majesty's  favorite  measure,  and 
there  was  no  longeT  one  among  them  who  could 
decently  or  effectively  resist  it.  The  result  has 
been  that  these  stupendous  works,  greater  than  the 
fabled  wall  of  Babylon,  have  been  accomplished 
with  little  complaint  and  surprising  celerity. 

The  armament  voted  in  1845  is  on  a  correspond- 
ing scale.  It  is  to  consist  of  2,188  pieces  of  heavy 
ordnance  and  120  field  guns,  with  proportionate 
material  of  all  kinds.  The  powder  magazines,  all 
of  which  are  in  the  forts,  are  to  contain  4,400,000 
pounds  of  powder.  The  cost  of  the  armament  was 
estimated  at  fourteen  millions  of  francs  (560,000/.) 
In  deference  to  a  growing  feeling  of  jealousy  of  the 
fortifications,  which  had  extended  even  among 
those  who  voted  for  them  in  1841,  and  seemed 
likely  to  endanger  the  whole  scheme,  the  govern- 
ment proposed,  by  way  of  compromise,  that  the 
armament  should  be  deposited  at  Bourges  in  readi- 
ness for  war.  *The  discussion  on  this  project 
turned  chiefly  on  a  guaranty  that  the  fortifications 
should  not  be  armed  till  the  necessity  should  arise ; 
and  it  ended  by  the  addition  of  a  clause  which  pro- 
vides that  the  armament  shall  not  be  brought  to 
Paris  except  in  case  of  war.  An  amendment,  to 
the  effect  that  the  fortifications  should  not  be 
armed  except  in  virtue  of  a  special  law,  was 
rejected. 

That  the  fortifications  of  Paris  give  to  the  execu- 
tive government  the  power  of  controlling  with  ease 
the  most  formidable  insurrectionary  movement  of 
its  inhabitants,  is  beyond  all  doubt.  Those  who 
therefore  object  to  them  are,  however,  by  no  means 
agreed  in  opinion  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they 
might  be  made  instrumental  in  effecting  that  object ; 
and  many  suppose  that  it  would  be  accomplished  by 
turning  the  artillery  of  the  forts  against  the  city  and 
bombarding  it.  However  improbable  it  appears  to 
us  that  any  government  would  venture  on  so  strong 
a  measure  as  that  of  laying  the  capital  in  ruins,  the 
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idea  has  been  so  touch  insisted  on,  and  by  some 
whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  respect,  that  we 
must  offer  a  few  remarks  on  it. 

M.  Arago  says  (p.  21)  he  has  proved  that  the 
garrisons  of  the  detached  forts  would  be  able  to 
cover  Paris,  "  la  totalite  de  Paris,"  with  shots  and 
shells,  even  if  the  range  of  cannon  and  mortars 
were  limited  to  4000  metres.  How  so  extraor- 
dinary a  mistake  as  this  could  have  occurred  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  imagine.  Only  two  forts,  those  of  the 
Bicetre  and  Montronge,  are  at  much  less  than  that 
distance  from  the  murd'octroi.  The  nearest  is  the 
Bicetre  ;  and  if  a  circle  were  described  from  that 
with  a  radius  of  4000  metres,  its  circumference 
would  be  found  to  cut  the  mur  d'octroi  near  the 
Barriere  de  l'Enfer;  and  being  continued  would 
just  include  the  Observatoire,  the  church  of  St. 
Medard  in  the  Rue  Mouffetard,  and  the  Hospice  de 
la  Salp6trie*re,  and  would  leave  the  mur  d'octrpi  at 
the  Barrtere  de  la  Gare.  The  portion  of  Paris 
included  between  this  curve  and  that  part  of  the 
mur  d'octroi  extending  from  the  Barri&re  de 
l'Enfer  to  that  of  la  Gare,  is  nearly  all  that  comes 
within  4000  metres  of  any  of  the  forts. 

The  range  of  incendiary  projectiles,  however, 
exceeds  that  distance.  The  ten-inch  gun,  intro- 
duced into  our  service  by  General  Millar,*  has 
thrown  a  shell  as  far  as  5000  yards,  or  4600 
metres  ;  and  this  we  believe  to  oe  very  nearly  the 
utmost  range,  with  hollow  missiles,  of  any  piece  of 
artillery  hitherto  invented.  With  these  guns  the 
portion  of  Paris  to  the  south  which  'might  be 
reached  from  the  forts,  would  be  limited  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  Ecole  Militaire  to  the  Pont  d'Aus- 
terlitz,  and  from  thence  just  clear  of  the  Place  du 
Trone.  To  the  east  another  portion  would  come 
within  their  range,  the  limit  of  which  would  be  a 
line  drawn  from  the  Barriere  du  Trone  to  the 
western  angle  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Louis,  and  con- 
tinued to  meet  the  mur  d'octroi  a  little  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Barrifere  de  St.  Denis.  These  two 
portions  together  amount  to  about  one  third  of  the 
whole  space  within  the  mur  d'octroi ;  but  as  hardly 
one  tenth  of  them  is  occupied  by  houses,  we  may 
safely  say  that  not  more  than  one  twentieth  of  the 
habitations  of  Paris  arc  exposed  to  be  seriously 
injured  by  the  actual  fire  of  the  forts. 

In  M.  Arago's  work  we  find  it  asserted  that  on 
several  different  occasions  pieces  of  artillery  have 
been  used  which  projected  shells  as  far  as  6000 
metres.  Among  the  instances  mentioned,  the  only 
one  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  that  of  the 
mortars  cast  at  Seville,  and  afterwards  employed 
against  Cadiz  by  Marshal  Soult,  in  1811.  The 
pieces  used  on  that  occasion,  of  which  one  now 
stands  in  St.  James'  Park  near  the  Treasury,  were 
of  the  sort  invented  in  1805  by  M.  de  Villantrois,  a 
colonel  in  the  French  artillery,  to  meet  the  wishes 
6f  Napoleon,  who  required  that  artillery  should  be 
constructed  to  throw  shells  to  great  distances,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  off  British  cruisers.  "  It 
was."  says  Salas,  "  with  this  species  of  gun  that 
the  French  attempted  to  bombard  Cadiz  in  1811, 
and  succeeded — in  making  much  noise,  "f  The 
extent  of  their  range,  however,  was  at  the  time, 

*  The  invention  of  these  guns  we  believe  to  be  due  to 
General  Paixhans,  who,  aware  of  the  enormously  destruc- 
tive  effect  of  shells  on  woodwork,  intended  them  to  he 
mod  on  board  ship  for  the  purpose  of  firing  large  shells 
with  nearly  the  same  precision  as  solid  snot.  See  his 
'  Nouvelle  Force  Maritime,"  Paris,  1822. 

t  Prontuario  de  Artiileria  por  Don  Ramon  de  Salas. 
Madrid,  1333. 


and  still  is,  considered  enormous.  Some  of  the 
shells,  fired  from  Fort  Napoleon  on  the  Cabezuela, 
passed  quite  over  Cadiz  and  fell  into  the  sea  beyond 
it  to  the  north,  and,  we  believe,  also  to  the  south, 
of  Fort  St.  Catherine.  They  must  have  ranged, 
therefore,  no  less  than  6200  yards,  or  5670  metres 
— upwards  of  three  miles  and  a  half !  This,  how- 
ever, was  the  extreme  :  their  mean  range  may  be 
considered  to  have  extended  about  as  far  as  the 
square  of  San  Antonio,  the  distance  of  which  from 
Fort  Napoleon  is  5800  yards  or  5300  metres.  But 
the  shells  then  used  could  hardly  be  called  incen- 
diary projectiles.  To  extend  their  range  they  were 
half  filled  with  leaden  bullets,  leaving  room  for  no 
more  than  just  sufficient  powder  to  burst  them. 
Owing  to  their  long  flight  their  effects  weTe  very 
uncertain,  and  they  generally  exploded  either  high 
in  the  air  or  after  having  buried  themselves  in  the 
ground.  Even  when  their  explosion  was  most 
accurate  they  did  but  little  damage.  One  of  the 
very  first  fell  and  burst  in  the  house  occupied  by 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  British  artillery, 
Colonel  Duncan.  The  concussion  of  its  explosion 
merely  broke  some  windows,  and  the  house  con- 
tinued to  be  occupied  as  before'  Altogether  not 
more  than  half  a  dozen  people  were  injured  by 
them,  and  it  literally  became  an  amusement  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Cadiz  to  watch  their  flight  through 
the  air.* 

It  does  not  require  much  science  to  know  that 
the  distance  to  which  it  is  possible  to  project  a 
body  of  given  magnitude  will  increase  with  its 
weight — that  a  solid  shot  admits  of  being  thrown 
further  than  a  hollow  shell  of  the  same  diameter — 
a  leaden  ball  further  than  an  iron  one.  Solid  shots 
are  not  incendiary  projectiles,  and  the  damage 
which  they  are  capable  of  doing  to  a  town,  when 
thrown  from  great  distances  at  high  angles  of  ele- 
vation, is  so  small  that  it  never  would  be  worth 
while  to  employ  them  in  that  manner.  The 
utmost  distance  that  we  know  of  to  which  the 
flight  of  a  congreve  rocket  has  extended,  is  3H0O 
yards.  We  believe  no  incendiary  projectile  has 
ever  ranged  much  further  than  4600  metres ;  and 
the  greatest  range  which  British  artillery  has  ever 
attained  was  from  the  56-pounder  invented  by  Mr. 
Monk,  which  at  an  angle  of  elevation  of  32°  sent  a 
shot  5720  yards,  or  three  miles  and  a  quarter.  It 
may  appear  at  first  sight  that  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  range  of  projectiles,  and  that  it  might  be  in- 
creased to  any  extent  by  increasing  the  charge  of 
powder  and  the  size  of  the  shot  or  shell ;  but  such 
is  not  the  case,  for  it  is  not  found  that  the  velocity 
imparted  to  the  projectile  increases  in  anything  I.ke 
the  same  proportion  with  the  charge  of  powder. 
Beyond  a  certain  extent  the  reverse  has,  in  some 
instances,  been  found  to  be  the  case,  and  the  reason 
for  it  is  simple  enough.  It  arises  from  the  wh»le 
mass  of  gunpowder  not  taking  fire  at  the  same 
instant  of  time,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  a 
portion  of  it  is  blown  out  of  the  piece  nnignited, 
and  the  effect  of  this  superfluous  portion  is  rather 
to  diminish  than  increase  the  force  of  the  rest  ot 

*  It  was  stated  by  M.  Allard,  who  presented  the  Re- 
port on  the  armament  of  Paris  to  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties, that  only  one  such  tjun  was  cast  at  Seville  and  era- 
ployed  against  Cadiz,  and  that  it  no  longer  exists.  This 
is  a  mistake.  There  were  twenty-seven  cast  at  Serine, 
two  of  which  were  never  bored,  and  remain  in  the  foun- 
dery.  Of  the  twenty -five  employed  against  Cadii,  tea  are 
still  there,  and  one  is  in  St.  James'  Park  in  London.  "• 
have  been  informed  that  the  remaining  fourteen  were 
taken  away  by  the  French  in  1823. 
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the  charge.  Until,  therefore,  some  new  power 
shall  be  introduced  into  the  practice  of  artillery,  we 
must  continue  to  disregard  assertions  as  to  what 
theorists  say  might  be  done,  and  adhere  to  our 
present  creed  that  incendiary  projectiles  cannot  be 
made  to  range  much  further  than  4600  metres,  nor 
solid  iron  shots  much  beyond  5720  yards. 

Though  the  threat  of  a  bombardment  would 
probably  have  due  weight  with  the  refractory 
populace,  the  fortifications  afford  other  means  of 
keeping  them  in  subjection  ;  and  these  so  effective, 
that  the  necessity  for  openly  employing  force  need 
hardly  ever  arise.  On  the  first  manifestation  of 
discontent,  the  troops  in  the  forts  might  be  in- 
creased without  making  any  show  of  preparation. 
As  4000  men  would  be  but  a  moderate  average  for 
thd  garrisons  of  the  forts,  of  which  there  are  six- 
teen, a  force  might  thus  be  drawn  round  Paris  of 
not  less  than  60,000.  These  troops,  all  removed 
from  free  intercourse  with  the  citizens,  would  be 
liule  liable  to  the  seductions  which  have  in  fact 
been  the  main  cause  of  everything  that  has  been 
called  a  victory  of  the  people ;  and,  what  is  not 
less  important,  a  mutinous  or  rebellious  concert 
among  the  military  bodies  themselves  would  be 
hardly  possible. 

All  the  avenues  being  commanded,  the  inhabit- 
ants might  soon  be  made  to  feel  that  they  were 
not  only  prisoners,  but  in  absolute  dependence  for 
subsistence  on  their  gaolers.  The  pressure  might 
be  tightened  or  relaxed  according  to  circumstances. 
At  first  a  strict  system  of  passports  might  be  en- 
forced— then  the  gates  closed — finally  the  supplies 
might  be  interrupted.  These  measures  might  be 
carried  into  effect  with  the  greater  rigor,  as  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  keep  the  principal  strength 
of  the  troops  within  the  forts.  On  the  contrary, 
each  fort  would  serve  as  a  base  from  whence  de- 
tachments might  be  pushed  to  occupy  positions 
near  to,  or,  if  needful,  even  within  the  precincts  of 
the  city.  If  some  extreme  excitement  should  lead 
the  populace  to  attack  the  troops,  and  if  by  any 
miracle  they  were  to  succeed  so  far  as  to  drive 
them  out  of  the  enceinte,  it  would  avail  them  noth- 
ing as  long  as  the  forts  remained  un conquered. 

But  in  fact  there  never  ought  to  be  any  difficulty 
in  suppressing  a  revolt  in  a  large  town  where  the 
authorities  can  command  the  services  of  a  strong 
body  of  troops  and  a  competent  general.  Let  us 
for  a  moment  suppose  the  whole  population  of  a 
city  like  Paris  in  arms  against  the  government, 
with  leaders  possessing  even  the  greatest  military 
skill.  Incapable  of  forming  themselves  into  a 
manoeuvring  force,  and  without  artillery,  the  insur- 
gents would  not  venture  into  contact  with  the  reg- 
ular troops  out  of  the  city  or  in  the  open  spaces 
within  its  circumference.  They  would  erect  barri- 
cades, and,  availing  themselves  of  the  advantages 
which  the  occupation  of  the  houses  would  give 
them  over  troops  in  the  street,  would  stand  on  the 
defensive.  Let  us  suppose  these  barricades,  un- 
like those  of  1830,  which  the  troops  in  no  one 
instance  failed  to  surmount,  to  be  really  formidable 
defences,  which  the  barricades  of  June,  1832, 
against  Louis  Philippe  himself  were.  So  far  they 
might  be  successful  and  bid  defiance  to  the  govern- 
ment. But  what  is  to  prevent  the  troops  from 
erecting  counter-barricades,  and  also  standing  on 
the  defensive  ?  It  is  not  likely  that  any  govern- 
ment, deserving  of  tbe  name,  would  wait  till  an 
outbreak  actually  occurred,  as  in  1830 ;  but  even  at 
that  crisis,  if  the  handful  of  soldiery  had  been 
directed  with  ordinary  prudence,  affairs  would,  in 


all  human  Drobability,  have  turned  out  very  differ- 
ently. After  a  series  of  false  movements  and 
blunders,  (see  Q.  R.,  vol.  xliv.,)  the  only  effect  of 
which  was  to  encourage  the  insurgents,  the  troops, 
though  unconquered,  were  withdrawn,  leaving  tbe 
sceptre  of  France  to  whoever  should  have  the  bold- 
ness to  grasp  it. 

That  such  would  ever  be  the  result  under  an  en- 
ergetic government,  with  the  troops  undebauched, 
we  do  not  believe.  In  case  of  an  insurrection  be- 
ing anticipated,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
deciding  beforehand  on  the  different  points  which 
it  would  be  advisable  to  occupy  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  off  the  communications  and  blockading  the 
city,  or  such  parts  of  it  as  should  be  known  to  con- 
tain the  chief  strength  of  the  disaffected.  All  the 
necessary  preparations  might  be  quietly  made,  so 
that  the  people  should  know  nothing'  of  what  was 
intended  to  be  done,  till,  having  risen  in  rebellion, 
they  would  suddenly  find  themselves  hemmed  in  ou 
every  side. 

But,  though  the  forts  would  give  decisive  advan- 
tages to  the  troops  in  any  encounter  with  the  inhab- 
itants, it  is  not  on  this  that  the  power  derived  from 
the  new  system  principally  depends.  Its  source 
will  be  found  in  the  accumulation  of  military 
strength  in  and  around  the  capital,  the  almost  nec- 
essary consequence  of  the  great# military  establish- 
ments just  created.  Have  barracks  for  60,000 
men  been  built  at  a  vast  expense  to  remain  unoc- 
cupied ?  Are  the  thirty-three  powder  magazines, 
so  well  constructed,  so  dry — so  fit  to  hold  powder — 
to  be  turned  to  no  account  !  In  short,  the  capital 
of  France  is  a  vast  fortress — the  largest  in  the 
world  ;  and  the  air  of  a  fortress  is  not  a  congenial 
atmosphere  for  liberty.  We  are  not  surprised, 
therefore,  that  the  prospect  of  the  French  legisla- 
ture having  to  deliberate  in  all  future  times  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  gigantic  garrison  should  have  star- 
tled its  members,  including  even  some  of  those 
who  originally  voted  for  the  royal  project;  but  it 
was  needless  to  stipulate  that  the  works  should  not 
be  armed  with  artillery  except  in  case  of  war,  for 
when  domestic  foes  are  to  be  resisted  it  will  bo 
done,  as  we  have  already  shown,  not  by  heavy  ar- 
tillery but  by  troops.  They  should  rather  have 
provided  against  the  forts  being  garrisoned.  But 
then  it  must  be  owned  that  it  would  be  infinitely 
more  dangerous  to  intrust  these  formidable  works 
to  any  other  keeping  than  that  of  the  executive 
government.  M.  Joly,  on  the  5th  May,  1845,  said 
that  the  only  object  of  the  fortifications  was  to 
•'  fortify  poioer" — and  such  will  certainly  be  their 
effect  whatever  may  have  been  their  object.  M. 
Duchatel,  minister  of  the  interior,  replied  on  the 
6th — and  the  admission  made  in  this  reply  is  re- 
markable— that  they  were  intended  to  "  fortify 
order,  which  is  as  necessary  to  liberty  as  to  power, 
and  without  which  there  is  no  desirable  liberty." 
In  how  far  M.  Duchatcl's  notions  of  liberty  may 
coincide  with  the  usual  Parisian  theories  on  that 
subject,  we  shall  not  now  stop  to  inquire.  It  is 
evident  that  the  physical  force  of  the  Parisian  pop- 
ulace, so  apparently  omnipotent  in  all  the  phases 
of  the  revolution  down  to  1830,  will  be  hencefor- 
ward nullified ;  the  ultimate  power  vested  in  the 
army — the  stability  of  the  government  dependent 
simply  on  the  fidelity  of  the  troops.  As  the  Lon- 
don "  Examiner*'  truly  and  wittily  said  some  years 
ago,  they  were  flattered  with  the  promise  of  a 
cuirass,  and  they  have  got  a  strait- waistcoat.  We 
sincerely  hope  no  outbreak  of  insanity  may  bring 
the  fact  to  the  test.     But  it  is  time  to  look  at  the 
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fortifications  with  reference  to  the  avowed  purposes 
of  their  erection. 

We  are  satisfied  that  in  an  ordinary  war,  in  which 
there  should  be  no  question  as  to  the  right  to  the 
throne  of  France,  the  capture  of  Paris,  supposing 
it  to  be  unfortified,  would  be  no  otherwise  an  object 
with  a  hostile  power  than  as  a  circumstance  of 
triumph  and  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  supplies 
and  raising  contributions — in  a  word,  that  it  would 
have  no  material  influence  on  the  military  results 
of  the  war.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  strategies 
Paris  would  never  be  attacked  till  the  armies  of 
France  had  been  so  defeated  and  broken  that  the 
mere  possession  of  the  capital  would  be  a  matter 
of  little  comparative  importance.  True,  it  has 
been  twice  occupied  by  foreign  armies ;  but  these 
were  in  neither  case  hostile  armies.  Professing 
friendship,  and  no  wish  but  to  assist  the  legitimate 
authority,  they  came  and  were  received  as  deliver- 
ers and  benefactors  ;  and  the  periods  of  their  occu- 
pation were  as  tranquil,  as  happy,  as  free,  and  as 
brilliant  days  as  that  city  ever  saw.  The  vanity 
of  the  people  has  been  since  acted  upon  to  consider 
the  "occupation"  with  bitterness;  but  a  proper 
sentiment  of  patriotism  would  see,  and* did  at  the 
time  see,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  *he  case,  a 
friendly  consideration  for  the  feelings  and  a  true 
appreciation  of  the  interests  of  the  French  nation, 
and  that  the  one  unprincipled  disturber  of  the  peace 
of  the  world,  and  at  that  time  the  object  of  their 
own  bitter  execration,*  being  got  rid  of;  the  foreign 
armies  were  no  longer  enemies  and  invaders,  but 
allies  and  guests.  Our  opinion  of  the  magnum  opus 
of  Louis  Philippe,  therefore,  is,  that  there  never 
was  so  vast  and  so  expensive  a  work  which  was 
less  likely  to  prove  serviceable  with  reference  to 
the  avowed  object  of  its  author.  This,  however, 
by  no  means  implies  that  in  our  notion  the  fortifica- 
tions do  not  render  the  occupation  of  Pahs  by  a 
foreign  army  more  difficult.  Quite  the  contrary. 
We  believe  that  they  would  render  a  capture  by 
regular  siege  nearly  impossible ;  but  our  view  is, 
that  the  efficacy  of  these  works  as  defences  will 
never  be  brought  to  the  test,  for  the  question  of  the 
military  safety  of  France  must  be  decided  long  be- 
fore any  invader  could  think  of  attacking  the  capi- 
tal, and  decided  probably  by  events  in  which  she 
should  have  no  share. 

Still,  this  "  monster"  fortress  is  a  grand  military 
curiosity,  and  as  such  is  well  worth  examining ; — 
the  more  so  as  the  mode  of  the  construction,  that 
of  a  line  of  detached  forts  beyond  an  "enceinte 
continue"  though  not  altogether  new  in  theory,  is, 
as  a  regular  system,  new  in  practice,  and  one,  too, 
which  has  already  been  largely  adopted  by  other 
nations,  who,  however,  have  applied  it  not  to  their 
capitals,  but  to  frontier  towns. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  works  at  Paris,  while 
they  fully  answer  what  we  suppose  to  be  their 
original  purpose  of  putting  the  capital  in  a  cage, 
will  stand  the  severest  criticism  if  considered  with 
reference  to  their  ostensible  and  possible  eventual 
object  of  resisting  a  hostile  siege.  This  we  shall 
now  endeavor  to  show,  and  also,  that  field-works, 
the  use  of  which  in  the  present  case  has  been  ad- 
vocated by  respectable  authorities,  are  not  capable 
of  being  applied  with  advantage  to  the  fortification 

*  It  was  only  by  the  interference  of  the  Allied  Com- 
ma iders  that  the  population  of  Paris  were  prevented  in 
Mi  5  from  pulling  down  Bonaparte's  statue  from  the  col- 
umn in  the  Place  Vendome,  which  they  were  about  to  do 
in  a  violent  and  clumsy  way  that  would  have  endangered 
the  limbs  and  lives  of  the  operators. 


of  large  towns.    But  there  are  some  preliminary 

Eoints  on  which  our  non-military  readers  may  per- 
aps  thank  us  for  a  few  observations.  These  are 
— the  nature  and  extent  of  the  wants  of  an  army 
in  the  field,  and  the  means  usually  resorted  to  of 
supplying  them  ;  the  difference  between  the  forti- 
fication of  a  permanent  nature,  usually  applied  in 
making  towns  defensible,  and  that  of  a  slighter 
description,  having  generally  for  its  temporary  object 
the  strengthening  of  positions  occupied  by  armies 
in  the  field  ;  and  the  mode  of  attacking  each  of 
these  two  sorts  of  fortification. 

When  a  man  is  required  to  be  capable  of  unre- 
mitting exertion  for  a  lengthened  period,  to  endure 
the  march  by  day,  the  watch  by  night,  and  to  be 
ready  at  all  times  to  act  with  energy,  it  is  clear 
that  his  physical  powers  must  be  well  supported. 
Every  man  must  have  his  meals  wherever  he  may 
be.  Fifty  thousand  men  would  be  of  little  use  fo. 
much  more  thati  a  day  without  fifty  thousand  ra- 
tions. Courage,  resolution,  the  greatest  mental 
energy,  would  avail  them  little ;  their  arms  would 
fall  from  their  relaxed  grasp,  and  their  nerveless 
limbs  refuse  to  support  them.  It  is  true  that  ro- 
bust and  hardy  individuals  have  often  proved  them- 
selves capable  of  continued  exertion  for  considera- 
ble periods  of  time,  with  but  uncertain  and  scanty 
supplies  of  food ;  but  such  deficiencies  tell  fear- 
fully on  the  general's  means,  by  diminishing  not 
merely  the  spirit  but  the  actual  numbers  of  his 
men.  The  proportion  of  sick,  always  considerable, 
is  sure  to  increase  in  the  ratio  of  the  hardships  en- 
dured ;  and  formidable  armies  have  melted  away  to 
nothing  under  their  influence,  in  incredibly  shoit 
spaces  of  time. 

If  it  is  of  vital  consequence  to  preserve  the  health 
of  those  who  are  well,  it  is  scarcely  less  important 
that  prompt  and  constant  care  should  be  taken  of 
the  sick.  It  is  evident  that  the  slightest  indisposi- 
tion must  render  a  soldier  unable  to  perform  his 
duty  when  that  requires  him  to  walk  twenty  or  per- 
haps thirty  miles  in  a  day,  with  twenty  pounds' 
weight  on  his  back,  besides  his  musket  and  ammu- 
nition, which  together  weigh  seventeen  pounds 
more  ;  and  to  be  ready  to  fight  at  any  moment  of 
the  day  or  night.  The  most  trifling'  accident  on 
the  line  of  march,  such  as  blistering  his  foot  or 
straining  his  ankle,  may  throw  him  out  of  the 
ranks,  and  days  may  elapse  before  he  is  again  fit  to 
join.  From  want  of  timely  medical  attention  slight 
indisposition  becomes  serious  illness,  and  serious 
illness  soon  ends  in  death.  When  inadequate  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  sick  as  they  leave  their  ranks, 
very  few  ever  rejoin  them  ;  and  even  the  ordinary 
infirmities  to  which  human  nature  is  liable  cause  an 
incessant  and  copious  drain  on  the  effective  strength 
of  the  forces.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  sick 
find  ready  assistance  and  relief,  every  halt  made  by 
the  army  enables  numbers  to  rejoin  their  corps,  and 
the  diminution  of  force  becomes  much  less  consider- 
able. The  number  of  those  who  perish  in  battle, 
or  afterwards  from  wounds,  is  small  compared  to 
those  who  die  from  other  causes.  During  the  last 
three  years  of  the  Peninsular  war,  the  total  number 
of  deaths  in  the  British  army  amounted  annually  to 
about  16  per  cent,  of  the  whole  force.  Of  the*2 
only  4  per  cent,  died  in  battle,  or  of  wounds  which 
proved  fatal  soon  after.  The  number  of  men  sick 
in  hospital  usually  averaged  about  one  fourth  of  the 
whole.  In  less  than  three  years  and  a  half,  out  of 
a  force  the  average  strength  of  which  was  61,500 
men,  nearly  34,000  died,  and  of  these  only  one 
fourth  fell  by  the  sword ;  and  this  enormous  mor 
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tality  occurred  among  a  body  of  men  all  of  whom, 
a  short  time  previously,  must  have  been  in  the 
healthiest  vigor  of  youth  or  prime  of  manhood  ;  so 
that  it  required  the  annual  sacrifice  of  6400  able- 
bodied  men  to  keep  in  the  field  a  working  force  of 
less  than  50,000.*  If  such  was  the  amount  of 
suffering  and  waste  of  life,  when  every  expedient 
was  adopted  that  foresight  could  suggest  to  provide 
proper  food  and  raiment,  and  every  other  attainable 
comfort  both  in  sickness  and  health,  what  must  it  be 
when  these  precautions  are  neglected?  Of  such 
neglect  and  its  terrible  and  execrable  consequences, 
Napoleon's  campaigns  of  1812  and  1813  afford 
memorable  examples.  From  want  of  proper  sup- 
plies alone,  the  French  troops  perished  literally  by 
hundreds  of  thousands. 

In  order  to  provide  for  troops  in  the  field,  it  is 
usual  to  establish  magazines  as  near  the  seat  of  war 
as  may  be  consistent  with  perfect  security.  As  the 
army  penetrates  into  the  enemy's  country,  the 
articles  are  gradually  sent  forward,  and  stores  are 
accumulated  wherever  convenience  combined  with 
safety  may  render  it  expedient.  As  the  more 
advanced  magazines  become  exhausted,  they  are 
supplied  from  those  in  rear,  which  in  their  turn  are 
replenished  from  the  original  source.  To  protect 
the  convoys  during  their  transit  they  are  escorted 
by  bodies  of  troops  whose  strength  must  of  course 
depend  on  the  danger  apprehended ;  and  for  the 
safety  of  the  magazines,  garrisons  are  left  in  the 
fortified  towns  or  other  places  of  security  where 
they  have  been  established.  There  also  provision  is 
made  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  who,  according  as 
they  recover  or  become  hopelessly  disabled,  are  sent 
forward  to  the  army,  or  back  to  their  own  country. 
Thus  a  chain  of  communication  is  kept  up  between 
an  army  and  its  home  ;  and  this  is  technically  called 
its  line  of  opiralions;  while  the  position  of  the 
original  accumulation  of  stores  is  called  the  base  of 
operations.  In  the  field,  when  active  operations 
are  in  progress,  the  arrangements  of  the  commis- 
sariat must  be  accommodated  to  the  changes  of 
position.  Droves  of  cattle,  and  trains  of  wagons 
containing  provisions,  follow  within  a  short  distance 
the  movements  of  the  army.  At  every  halt  the 
commissariat  of  each  division  establish  their  depot 
in  its  rear.  From  these  a  dlpot  for  each  brigade  is 
supplied,  from  whence  the  quarter-master  of  each 
regiment  claims  his  proportion. 

Whatever  supplies  can  be  obtained  in  the  country 
occupied  by  the  army,  are  of  course  collected  for  its 
use ;  but  when  the  force  is  large,  the  great  additional 
demand  for  food  must  soon  render  the  supply  of 
that  article  comparatively  scanty ;  and  a  large  army 
can  seldom,  except  under  circumstances  to  which 
we  shall  presently  advert,  remain  for  any  length  of 
timj  concentrated  in  a  hostile  country,  independent 
of  ths  resources  derived  from  its  own  base  of  opera- 
tions. From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  line  of  operations  is  usually  of  the  last  impor- 
tance. When  it  is  broken,  not  only  is  the  military 
activity  of  an  army  paralyzed,  but  its  very  existence 
placed  in  jeopardy. 

This  rule,  though  general,  is  not,  however,  of 

*In  this  particular  there  is  a  remarkable  difference 
between  the  land  and  sea-services.  The  channel  fleet, 
which  consisted  of  twenty-four  sail  of  the  line  with 
frigates,  &c.,  on  its  return  to  Torbay  in  September,  1800, 
after  a  four  months'  cruise,  sent  only  sixteen  men  to 
hospital.  The  average  mortality  in  the  navy  in  the 
fears  1310,  It,  and  12,  was  only  34  per  cent. :  since  1830 
it  has  not  been  mure  than  1*4  per  cent.,  which  is  less 
than  the  general  average  among  men  of  the  same  age  on 
shore. 
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universal  application.  The  possession  of  a  large 
city  may  place  at  the  command  of  an  invading  army 
such  ample  resources  as  to  render  it  independent  of 
any  other ;  and  this  can  hardly  fail  to  occur  when 
the  population  of  the  city  outnumbers  the  invading 
forces  to  any  great  extent.  The  supplies  of  food 
and  other  necessaries,  which  have  been  for  ages 
daily  flowing  in  at  every  gate  from  the  surrounding 
country,  have  but  to  be  increased,  and  that  perhaps 
in  no  very  great  proportion,  to  afford  sufficient  for 
the  use  of  the  invaders,  who,  with  the  citizens  at 
their  mercy,  have  only  to  insist  on  being  first  served. 
Clothing  can  usually  be  obtained  in  abundance,  and 
on  such  occasions  large  subsidies  of  money  have 
frequently  been  extorted.  Were  the  invaded  nation 
to  cut  off  supplies  from  the  invaders,  they  would 
starve  their  own  city. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  probably  remember,  when 
in  the  course  of  their  early  travels  they  approached 
one  of  the  fortresses  celebrated  in  modern  history, 
feeling  some  disappointment  at  its  not  presenting 
that  formidable  appearance  which  they  had  antici- 
pated. Instead  of  frowning  battlements  and  massive 
towers,  they  beheld  nothing  but  verdant  slopes  and 
grassy  mounds  of  slight  elevation,  raised,  an  inex- 
perienced person  might  suppose,  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  suburban  embellishment.  They  may 
remember  too,  how,  after  passing  through  the  outer 
defences,  their  first  feeling  of  disappointment  gave 
way  to  astonishment  at  the  vast  size  and  extent  of 
the  component  parts  of  the  fortification  ;  the  high 
walls,  which  till  that  moment  had  been  concealed 
from  their  view — the  ditch  or  moat  of  a  depth  and 
width  surpassing  all  expectation — and  as  they 
crossed  it,  the  formidable  rows  of  artillery  placed 
apparently  for  the  express  purpose  of  defending 
the  particular  entrance  they  were  approaching. 

Since  the  invention  of  cannon  the  embattled 
towers  of  the  middle  ages  have  fallen  into  disuse ; — 
they  are  now  either  restored  or  imitated  only  as 
objects  of  picturesque  beauty.  Even  when  gunnery 
was  in  its  infancy,  and  the  details  of  its  cumbrous 
machinery  of  the  rudest  description,  it  was  often 
enough  to  place  a  few  guns  in  battery  against  a 
walled  town  to  induce  its  surrender  without  dis- 
honor to  the  defenders  ;  so  sure  were  the  thickest 
walls  to  crumble  down  under  the  shock  of  their 
fire.  Still  high  walls  continued  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  security  of  fortresses ;  as,  but  for 
such  an  obstacle,  an  enterprising  besieger  might 
avail  himself  of  the  darkness  of  night  to  penetrate 
at  some  unguarded  point ;  but  it  became  a  problem 
how  to  screen  them  from  an  enemy's  artillery,  at 
least  till  he  should  have  arrived  quite  close  to  them : 
— and  this  has  been  salved  bv  modern  fortification. 
The  ramparts  are  huge  banks  of  eaith,  and  they 
are  rendered  inaccessible  from  without  by  having 
their  exterior  faced  with  retaining  walls  of  brick  or 
stone.  As  the  rampart  rises  directly  from  the  inner 
edge  of  the  ditch,  the  height  of  its  retaining  wall  is 
comprehended  between  its  summit  and  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch ;  and  the  ditch  is  usually  of  such  depth 
that  more  than  half  the  wall  is  sunk  below  the 
general  surface  of  the  ground,  and  of  course  con- 
cealed from  the  view  of  any  one  not  close  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  ditch.  That  portion  of  the  wall 
which  extends  above  the  level  of  the  country,  is 
covered  by  raising  the  ground  outside  the  ditch. 
To  enable  the  garrison  to  command  this  elevated 
portion  the  ramparts  are  raised  somewhat  above  the 
walls  with  which  they  are  faced ;  and  all  this  upper 
part  comvsts  of  earth,  which,  when  its  exterior  is 
made  with  a  considerable  slope,  is  not  nearly  so 
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liable  to  injury  from  artillery  fire  as  masonry ;  for 
when  cannon-shot  strike  a  bank  of  earth  they 
merely  bury  themselves  in  it,  and  do  but  little 
damage.  Instead  of  the  slight  parapet  walls  of  the 
'middle  ages,  sufficient  to  protect  the  defenders  from 
archery,  parapets  are  now  huge  banks  of  earth 
twenty  feet  thick.  Thus  military  architecture, 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  accompaniment  of 
war,  has  lost  what  it  once  possessed  of  picturesque 
effect. 

Though  the  complicated  details  of  modern  fortifi- 
cations, whether  seen  in  reality  or  in  maps  of  towns, 
seem  highly  perplexing  to  the  uninitiated,  the 
general  principles  on  which  they  are  regulated  are 
extremely  simple.  The  chief  conditions  to  fulfil 
are — that  no  walls  shall  be  seen  from  any  part  of 
the  neighborhood  within  such  a  distance  as  to  admit 
of  being  battered  by  artillery;  that  the  principal 
wall  at  least,  enclosing  the  town,  shall  be  of  such 
height  as  to  render  the  chance  of  an  enemy's  enter- 
ing by  surprise  altogether  hopeless ;  and  that  the 
whole  surrounding  country  within  range  of  the  can- 
non of  the  fortress  shall  be  everywhere  open  to  its 
fire,  so  that  an  enemy  shall  not  be  able  to  approach 
it  in  any  direction,  or  remain  anywhere  near  it, 
without  being  exposed  to  almost  certain  destruction. 
The  mode  of  ensuring  the  fulfilment  of  the  first  of 
these  conditions  we  have  already  noticed,  and  our 
readers  will  perceive  no  difficulty  as  to  the  other 
two.  Besides  all  this,  fortresses  are  usually  further 
strengthened  by  the  addition,  beyond  the  principal 
ditch,  of  a  second  line  of  defensive  works,  with 
deep  ditches,  scarcely  less  formidable  than  the  main 
enclosure  itself;  and  the  whole  works  are  so 
arranged  and  mutually  adapted  to  each  other,  that 
every  part  of  the  ditch  is  commanded  from  some 
point  of  the  interior  dofences.  It  is  this  arrange- 
ment, together  with  the  variety  of  forms  given  to 
the  outworks,  according  to  the  various  purposes  for 
which  they  are  intended,  which  causes  the  complica- 
tion of  detail  above  alluded  to. 

It  is  apparent  that  to  take  a  town  thus  fortified 
and  resolutely  defended,  must  be  a  work  of  no 
small  difficulty ;  indeed,  the  siege  of  a  large  fortress 
is,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  an 
undertaking  of  great  magnitude ;  but  when  the 
besieger  is  far  from  his  resources,  and  dependent 
for  his  various  supplies  on  land  carriage,  slow  and 
expensive  at  best,  and  liable  to  interruptions  of  all 
kinds,  the  amount  of  exertion  necessary  to  bring  it 
to  a  successful  conclusion  becomes  vastly  increased. 

The  first  object  of  the  besiegers  is  to  subdue  the 
artillery  fire  of  the  fortress  sufficiently  to  admit  of 
their  accomplishing  the  second — which  is  to  place 
a  battery  of  cannon  near  enough  to  the  edge  of  the 
great  ditch,  to  effect,  in  the  wall  of  the  main  ram- 
part, a  breach  through  which  they  may  ultimately 
force  their  way  into  the  place.  But  it  is  evident 
that  the  artillery  cannot  well  come  near  enough 
to  operate  with  effect,  without  being  themselves 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  besieged ;  and,  without 
cover  in  the  open  country,  they  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  prevail  against  enemies  protected  by 
strong  earthen  parapets  :  the  besiegers  must,  there- 
fore, build  similar  parapets  to  protect  their  men 
and  guns.  To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  assemble 
large  parties  of  workmen,  who  require  to  be  sup- 
ported by  an  armed  force  strong  enough  to  resist 
any  effort  the  garrison  may  make  to  interrupt  the 
labor ;  and  both  must  be  covered,  at  least  during 
day-light,  from  their  enemy's  fire. 

The  fortress  is  surrounded  by  troops,  of  course 
at  a  safe  distance  from  its  guns,  during  the  day- 


time, and  the  defenders  are  completely  hemmed  is 
on  all  sides  to  prevent  them  from  gaining  intelli- 
gence of  what  is  passing  without.  The  intentions 
of  the  besiegers  with  respect  to  the  side  of  the  for- 
tress on  which  the  attack  is  to  be  made,  and  the 
day  and  hour  of  its  commencement,  are  carefully 
concealed ;  the  garrison  is,  if  possible,  mystified 
by  false  demonstrations  on  all  these  points.  To- 
wards evening,  when  the  night  is  expected  to  be 
dark,  two  bodies  of  troops  are  quietly  assembled — 
one  armed  in  the  usual  way  for  battle,  and  strong 
enough  to  repel,  if  necessary,  the  most  vigorous 
sortie  of  the  garrison — the  other  without  arms  and 
supplied  merely  with  tools  proper  for  breaking  the 
ground  and  throwing  up  earth.  As  evening 
darkens  into  night  the  armed  body  silently  ap- 
proaches the  fortress,  and  is  extended  ready  for 
action  just  in  front  of  the  ground  where  the  work 
is  to  be  commenced.  Close  behind  them  come  the 
working  party,  who  are  arranged  by  the  engineers 
in  a  row,  occupying  a  long  line  curved  inwards,  so 
as  to  be  everywhere  nearly  equi-distant  from  the 
fortress.  Every  man  then  proceeds  to  excavate 
his  portion  of  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  about  three 
feet,  or  half  his  height ;  and  the  earth  obtained 
from  the  excavation  he  throws  up  on  the  side  of 
the  fortress.  Thus,  before  morning,  a  long  trench 
has  been  made,  with  a  great  bank  of  earth  in  front 
of  it,  in  which  the  armed  party  take  refuge,  and 
where  they  may  remain  concealed  from  the  garri- 
son and  pretty  well  protected  from  its  fire. 

To  get  backwards  and  forwards  between  their 
camp  or  main  position  and  this  trench — which, 
from  its  direction  with  respect  to  the  fortifications, 
is  called  the  first  "  parallel'' — one  or  more  trenches 
are  made  by  the  same  kind  of  operation  and  at  the 
same  time,  in  oblique  directions,  or  with  alternate 
changes  of  direction  forming  zig-zags,  so  as  not  to 
admit  of  being  seen  into  by  the  garrison.  These 
latter,  from  their  leading  towards  the  fortress,  are 
called ' '  approaches. ' '  During  the  day  the  trenches 
are  widened,  till  at  nightfall  they  have  attained  a 
width  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  the  bank  in  front  being 
thickened  proportionably.  In  this  manner  the 
besiegers  succeed  in  establishing  a  tolerably  safe 
position — near  enough  to  admit  of  their  heavy 
artillery  acting  against  the  fortress  with  effect— 
and  at  the  same  time  a  road  by  which  they  roar 
bring  it  there  without  its  being  interrupted  by  the 
garrison.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  raise, 
by  the  same  kind  of  process,  earthen  parapets  for 
their  batteries  close  to  the  parallel — and  when 
these  are  completed,  the  heavy  artillery  is  brought 
forward  and  distributed  in  the  different  batteries 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other  of  the  besiegers' 
line,  so  that  their  fire  may  converge  on  that  part  of 
the  fortress  where  the  breach  is  to  be  made. 

Before  undertaking  a  siege  with  anything  like  a 
fair  prospect  of  success,  a  commander  must  have 
provided  artillery  sufficient  to  overcome  that  of  the 
place.  When,  therefore,  after  a  day  or  two,  the 
fire  of  the  besiegers  is  less  vigorously  returned  by 
the  garrison,  the  former  may  approach  much  nearer 
to  the  fortifications  with  comparative  impunity.  A 
second  parallel  is  then  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  first,  and  zig-zag  approaches,  as  before,  to  lead 
from  one  to  the  other.  In  this  manner,  by  alter- 
nate parallels  and  approaches,  the  trenches  are 
gradually  extended  towards  the  place ;  bot  when 
they  arrive  near  enough  to  be  within  range  of  smalt 
arms,  it  becomes  necessary  to  adopt  a  mode  of 
excavating  them  different  from  that  above  described, 
which  requires  the  troops  to  work  in  a  row ;  dig- 
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ging  the  whole  tronch  at  the  same  time  would  he 
impracticable  under  musketry  fire.  The  method  by 
which  they  are  thus  extended  is  called  the  "  sap" — 
whence  the  well-known  name  of  "  sappers" — and  a 
description  of  this  operation  may  not  prove  uninter- 
esting, although  we  fear  it  will  be  difficult  to  divest 
it  sufficiently  of  technicalities. 

It  is  of  importance  to  the  besiegers  to  raise  the 
banks  of  earth  in  front  of  their  trenches  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  a  height  which  will  cover  them  from 
their  enemies'  fire.  To  facilitate  this  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  use  a  kind  of  baskets,  of  a  cylindrical 
form,  open  at  both  ends,  about  three  feet  in  length 
and  two  in  diameter,  which,  being  placed  on  end  in 
a  row  and  filled  with  earth,  form  a  sort  of  wall 
strong  enough  to  resist  musket  balls,  and  high 
enough  to  cover  men  in  the  trenches.  They  have 
besides  the  advantage  of  rendering  the  banks  of 
earth  firmer  on  the  side  next  the  trench,  and  also 
steeper,  so  as  to  afford  more  effectual  cover,  a  mat- 
ter of  great  consequence  when  near  the  place. 
These  baskets,  or  "  gabions,"  are  so  essential  to  a 
besieger's  operations,  that  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  a  sieg-e  a  vast  store  of  them  is  always 
provided.  Each  sapper,  when  at  work,  to  protect 
hims3lf  in  front  rolls  before  him  a  large  gabion  ren- 
dered muskct-proof  by  being  filled  with  facines 
(i.  e.  fagots  of  sticks,  about  nine  or  ten  inches  in 
diameter,)  and  for  further  safety  he  is  generally 
armor!  with  a  helmet  and  cuirass. 

When  within  range  of  musketry  fire,  instead  of 
nuking-  the  whole  trench  at  once,  parties  of  sappers 
gradually  extend  the  trenches  and  their  parapets  in 
the  required  directions,  in  the  following  manner. 
One  sapper  digs  a  small  trench,  and,  as  he  ad- 
vances, places  gabion  after  gabion,  which  he  fills 
with  earth  in  succession.  He  is  closely  followed 
by  a  second  sapper,  who  enlarges  the  trench  and 
throws  the  earth  over  the  gabions ;  and  a  third  and 
a  fourth  in  succession,  who  enlarge  the  trench  still 
further,  and  strengthen  the  parapet  with  the  earth 
which  they  throw  out.  After  them  come  the 
working  parties  of  infantry,  who  complete  the 
trenches  and  parapets  to  their  full  size.  By  this 
means  the  besiegers  manage  to  carry  on  their  work 
even  under  fire,  though  the  operation  is  one  of 
great  danger  to  the  sappers. 

As  fast  as  the  trenches  and  parapets  are  com- 
pleted they  are  occupied  by  marksmen,  for  the 
purpose  of  subduing  the  fire  of  the  fortress,  and 
lessening  the  danger  to  the  working  parties.  As 
the  besieg°rs  advance,  the  parallel  trenches  are 
multiplied  in  all  directions,  and  every  individual 
marksman  of  the  garrison  has  many  to  contend 
with.  While  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  is  thus 
brought  against  the  defenders,  in  addition  to  that 
from  the  artillery,  which  continues  to  the  last,  the 
sappers  ply  their  task  and  gradually  but  surely  ad- 
vance, till  at  length  their  tortuous  paths  reach  the 
edge  of  the  great  ditch  or  moat,  and  the  walled 
ramparts  are  exposed  to  view.  To  effect  breaches 
in  these  with  battering-cannon  is  then  a  work  of 
no  great  difficulty  ;  and  though  the  besiegers  dur- 
ing their  further  progress  may  have  to  sustain 
many  a  bloody  conflict  and  suffer  more  than  one 
severe  repulse,  success  is  almost  sure  at  last,  and 
generally  too  within  a  period  which  may  be  calcu- 
lated with  tolerable  accuracy.  The  increasing 
dilapidation  of  the  fortifications,  caused  by  the  be- 
siegers' artillery,  renders  them  daily  less  defensi- 
ble. The  ruined  ramparts  open  points  of  access  to 
the  interior,  and  every  hour  increases  the  anxious 
tasks  of  the  defenders,  while  it  decreases  their 


numbers  and  spirits.  Meanwhile  the  besiegers 
reach  the  ditch  by  means  of  subterranean  passages 
which  they  make  for  that  purpose  ;  and  if  the  gar- 
rison, having  fortified  the  breaches  in  the  ramparts,, 
still  persist  in  the  defence,  the  sappers  continue  to 
advance  as  before.  Slowly,  but  not  less  certainly, 
they  extend  their  serpentine  path  across  the  ditch  and 
up  the  breaches  till  they  reach  the  very  last  defences. 

When  this  has  occurred,  further  resistance  is 
generally  considered  hopeless,  and  the  risking  an 
assault  can  hardly  be  justified,  unless  when  there 
is  some  probability  of  effectual  succor  arriving 
within  a  given  period  of  time.*  When  a  besieg- 
er's troops  have  been  irritated  by  the  hardships  and 
difficulties  of  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  exercise  any  control  over 
them  at  the  moment  of  a  successful  assault.  The 
bonds  of  discipline  are  snapped,  and  it  has  not  un- 
frequently  occurred  that  officers  have  fallen  victims 
to  their  humane  endeavors  to  restrain  their  men 
from  violence.  The  almost  unavoidable  fate  of  a 
town  taken  by  storm  should,  most  certainly,  have 
great  weight  with  a  commandant,  in  addition  to 
any  purely  military  reasons  which  he  may  have  for 
not  pushing  matters  to  extremity. 

The  unprofessional  reader  will  by  this  time  have 
formed  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  force,  and  of 
military  stores  and  material,  which  a  general  must 
have  at  his  command  before  undertaking  a  siege. 
He  will  understand  that  the  armed  force  which 
guards  the  trenches  must  not  at  any  time  he  in 
numbers  much  inferior  to  the  garrison.  Their 
number  is  usually  calculated  at  about  three  fourths 
of  the  latter  ;  for  it  never  could  be  expected  that 
the  whole  garrison  would  sally  forth  at  once,  leav- 
ing the  fortress  totally  unguarded.  As  the  guard 
of  the  trenches  must  be  constantly  on  the  alert,  it 
is  necessary  to  relieve  them  every  twenty-four 
hours ;  and  they  should  have  at  least  two  days1 
rest  for  every  one  they  are  on  duty.  Thus  the 
besieger  must  have  constantly  in  readiness  three 
times  the  number  of  men  required  for  each  guard. 
Then  the  working  parties  should  be  relieved  every 
eight  hours,  and  should  have  twenty-four  hours' 
rest  for  eight  hours'  work ;  so  that  the  whole  num- 
ber required  for  work  must  be  four  times  as  great 
as  the  party  actually  working.  Besides  the  duties 
peculiar  to  the  siege,  there  are  many  others  which, 
in  every  army,  must  at  all  limes  be  provided  for — 
such  as  the  guards  to  watch  the  approaches  to  the 
camp  or  to  keep  order  within  it.  the  escorts  for  the 
protection  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  or  for  convoys 
of  stores  and  provisions.  In  addition  to  the  infan- 
try and  cavalry  required  for  these  purposes,  the 
corps  of  sappers  and  miners  and  the  artillery  form 
no  small  items  in  the  numerical  amount  of  a  be- 
sieging army.  It  is  calculated  that  thirty  thousand 
men  would  be  required  for  the  siege  of  a  regularly 
fortified  place,  with  a  garrison  of  five  thousand  ; 
and  that,  to  besiege  ten  thousand  men,  more  than 
fifty  thousand  should  be  employed  ;  and  these  cal- 

*  This  general  principle  has  long  been,  and,  in  spite  of 
Napoleon  and  Carnot,  still  is,  held  to  be  right  by  most 
military  authorities.  The  circumstances  under  which  an 
assault  may  he  threatened  are  so  various  that  much  al- 
lowance ought  always  to  be  made  for  a  commandant  who 
has  to  deliberate  on  them,  particularly  when  he  has  no 
certain  information  as  to  what  is  passing  beyond  the 
walls  of  his  fortress.  Though  it  seems  to  be  the  simple, 
straightforward  duty  of  a  soldier  to  resist  to  the  last,  and 
we  usually  sympathize  with  those  who  do  so,  yet  all  must 
agree  in  conncmning  him  who  causes  blood  to  be  shed 
without  some  prospect  of  benefit  to  the  cause  which  he 
upholds. 
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eolations  do  not  take  into  account  the  constant 
drain  on  the  force  caused  by  sickness  and  casual- 
ties, for  which  a  large  allowance  roust  generally  be 
made.  The  transport  of  the  artillery  to  besiege 
an  inland  fortress  of  any  importance  is  of  itself  a 
very  serious  operation ;  a  battering-train  of  medium 
size,  with  the  necessary  quantity  of  ammunition 
for  a  siege,  requires  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
horses  to  draw  it.  , 

We  now  come  to  that  slighter  description  of 
fortification  which  is  usually  applied  to  strengthen 
the  positions  of  armies  in  the  field.  Instead  of 
vast  ramparts  faced  by  walls  thirty  feet  high,  with 
ditches  twenty  feet  deep  and  forty  yards  wide,  the 
defences  of  what  are  termed  "  field-works"  consist 
chiefly  of  earthen  breastworks  or  parapets,  eight  or 
nine  feet  in  height,  with  ditches  in  front  of  them, 
at  the  utmost  twelve  feet  deep,  and  perhaps  eigh- 
teen feet  wide.  These  are  strengthened  with 
wooden  palisades  and  other  obstacles  of  a  similar 
description ;  and  various  expedients  besides  are 
adopted  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  approach,  and 
its  danger,  of  course,  by  detaining  the  assailants 
for  more  or  less  time  under  the  fire  of  the  defend- 
ers, who  themselves  are  in  comparative  safety  be- 
hind their  breastworks.  By  damming  up  a  stream, 
for  instance,  an  inundation  may  be  formed,  which, 
if  even  only  a  foot  or  two  in  depth,  may  prove  of 
great  value  to  the  defence ;  or  steep  rocky  hills 
may  be  scarped  so  as  to  render  their  ascent  im- 
practicable ;  or  trees  may  be  cut  down  and  laid 
closely  together,  with  their  branches  towards  the 
enemy,  so  as  to  perplex  the  passage  over  ground 
otherwise  easy.  The  expedients  are  as  various  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  locality  ;  and  the  skill  of 
the  engineer  is  never  more  tested  than  in  an  exten- 
sive system  of  field-defences.  These  works  are, 
however,  rarely  if  ever  employed,  except  for  in- 
creasing the  strength  of  positions  which  already 
possess  considerable  capabilities.  The  object  is 
most  frequently  to  confer  advantages  in  a  field  of 
battle  on  the  weaker  side,  who,  being  constrained 
to  act  on  the  defensive,  usually  retire  to  some  po- 
sition previously  selected,  and  if  possible  fortified, 
which  an  enemy  cannot  venture  to  pass  by  for 
fear  of  endangering  his  line  of  operations.  Or, 
when  two  armies  are  in  presence  of  each  other, 
either  side  may  raise  such  field-defences  as  the 
time  and  the  means  they  may  happen  to  possess 
will  allow.  Positions  also  occur  which  an  enemy 
must  necessarily  attack  in  order  to  reach  a  capital 
city,  or  other  point  of  vital  importance  to  the 
safety  of  a  nation,  and  which,  not  admitting  of 
being  occupied  by  permanent  fortifications,  must 
derive  their  strength  from  field-works.  The  cel- 
ebrated lines  before  Lisbon,  fortified  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  in  1810,  were  of  this  sort.  It 
would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that 
these  defences,  which  Massena,  though  he  remained 
six  months  in  front  of  them,  did  not  even  venture 
to  attack,  owed  their  strength  solely  to  the  artifi- 
cial means  employed ;  and  when  people  reason  on 
the  use  of  field-lines  on  other  occasions,  from  their 
complete  success  in  this  instance,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  particular  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  applied.  The  ground  was  remarka- 
bly strong,  and  presented  peculiar  facilities  for 
being  further  strengthened  by  field-works ;  and  the 
position  was  incapable  of  being  turned,  as  its  flanks 
rested  on  the  Tagus  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  sea 
on  the  other.  Nevertheless,  every  critic  but  a 
Frenchman  must  admire  the  boldness  of  that  mili- 
tary genius  which,  in  defiance  of  the  ordinary  rules 


of  war,  decided  on  occupying,  with  less  than  thirty 
thousand  men,  a  defensive  line  of  twenty-four 
miles ;  neither  can  we  withhold  our  admiratioa 
from  the  consummate  skill  which,  exercised  in  the 
highest  branch  of  the  military  engineer's  art,  suc- 
ceeded in  rendering  the  great  barrier  effectual. 

Experience  has  shown  that  field  fortifications  on 
ground  which  offers  no  extraordinary  advantages 
for  defence  do  not  afford  anything  like  security 
when  the  disparity  of  force  is  considerable  For 
example,  Fort  Picurina  at  Badajoz,  a  strong  field- 
work  with  a  wet  ditch,  was  taken  at  the  first  as- 
sault, when  that  town  was  besieged- in  1812;  and 
in  the  same  year  the  horn-work  of  St.  Michael  also 
fell  on  the  first  night  of  the  siege  of  Burgos  The 
storming  by  Lord  H ill's  corps  of  the  formidable 
defences  of  the  bridge  over  the  Tagus  at  Almaraz, 
an  event  of  the  same  year,  may  also  be  quoted, 
although  the  principal  wotks  partook  more  of  the 
permanent  than  the  field  character.  Perhaps,  in- 
deed, it  affords  even  a  better  example  than  either 
of  the  other,  as  it  shows  the  danger  which  may 
arise  from  trusting  to  field-fortifications,  even  when 
they  are  combined  with  permanent  ones.  The  first 
work  attacked  by  Ix>rd  Hill  on  that  occasion  was 
Fort  Napoleon,  a  strong  field- redoubt,  though  not, 
it  would  appear,  very  skilfully  constructed.  It  was 
stormed  in  a  few  minutes  by  the  British  troops, 
though  without  the  aid  of  artillery  ;  and  the  garri- 
son, retreating  into  the  permanent  teie  dupont>  were 
so  closely  followed  by  their  assailants  that  these 
entered  pell-mell  with  them,  and  they  had  no  choice 
but  to  continue  their  retreat  across  the  bridge. 
Thus  the  loss  of  the  permanent  defences  of  the 
bridge  was  chiefly*  owing  to  there  being  a  field- 
work  a  little  in  advance  of  them. 

The  mode  of  attacking  field-works,  when  it  is 
possible  to  get  at  them,  is  simple  enough.  A  con- 
centrated fire  of  field-artillery  is  directed  on  the 
part  intended  to  be  attacked,  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  down  palisades  or  other  such  obstacles*  on 
which  depends  the  difficulty  of  access  to  the  breast- 
works. When  it  is  supposed  that  this  object  is 
effected,  the  troops  rush  forwards,  preceded,  if 
necessary,  by  parties  carrying  short  ladders,  or 
fagots  and  haybags  to  throw  into  the  ditch  to  fill  it 
up,  and  they  scramble  over  the  defences  as  best 
they  can.  When  an  attack  of  this  sort  succeeds, 
and  such  an  occurrence  is  by  no  means  rare,  it  larts 
perhaps  but  for  a  few  minutes  ;  and  if  not  success- 
ful at  first,  it  may  be  repeated  at  very  short  inter- 
vals, and  each  time  with  improved  chances,  owing 
to  the  greater  injury  the  works  must  have  sus- 
tained. 

We  have  already  shown  that  one  of  the  chief 
difficulties  which  an  invader  has  to  encounter  is 
much  lessened  while  he  holds  possession  of  a  large 
town  within  his  enemy's  frontier,  for  it  gives  him 
the  command  of  the  resources  of  the  neighboring 
country,  and  relieves  him  from  dependence  on  his 
line  of  operations.     Hence  an  unfortified  city  is, 
when  viewed  in  a  military  light,  a  weak  point ;  and 
the  larger  the  city  the  greater  the  weakness.    But 
when  such  a  place  is  fortified  and  garrisoned,  not 
only  is  the   weak  point  protected,  but  a  serious 
stumbling-block  is  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  inva- 
der, whom  it  places  under  the  necessity  either  of 
undertaking  a  siege  or  of  leaving  behind  him  a 
portion  of  his  army  to  protect  his  communicant ms. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  fortifying 
any  large  city  increases  the  power  of  resistance  to 
invasion,  though  the  advantage  diminishes  with  its 
distance  from  the  frontier.    In  this  way  the  rortuV 
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cations  of  Pans  cannot  fail  to  have  considerable 
effect,  though  not,  we  believe,  to  the  extent  which 
their  advocates  claim  for  them. 

Fortified  as  Paris  now  is,  it  runs  no  chance  of 
ever  being  assailed  unless  in  a  war  waged  against 
France  by  the  combined  power  of  Europe.  Let 
us  suppose  that  disastrous  reverses  have  reduced 
the  disposable  force  of  France  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  and  thai,  pressed  by  superior  numbers 
on  the  noitii-eastern  frontier,  seventy  thousand 
were  *o  retreat  to  Paris,  and  the  remainder  behind 
the  Loire,  leaving  a  large  garrison  in  Lyons,  which 
also  is  now  very  strongly  guarded  with  detached 
forts.  If  the  invaders,  having  entered  France  on 
the  north-east,  were  to  endeavor  to  penetrate  into 
the  western  and  southern  provinces,  their  commu- 
nications would  be  liable  to  attack  from  Paris  on 
one  side,  and  from  Lyons  on  the  other.  A  siege 
of  the  latter  city  would  only  protract  the  war,  and 
give  time  for  recruiting  and  organizing  the  national 
forces.  We  will  therefore  suppose— contrary  to 
what  we  believe  will  ever  be  the  case,  but  as  an 
hypothesis — the  enemy  determined  to  make  every 
exertion  to  gain  possession  of  the  capital,  with  the 
hope  of  thereby  bringing  the  war  to  a  speedy  con- 
clusion. 

To  reduce  Paris  by  a  blockade  would  be  a  hope- 
less undertaking.  1  he  closest  line  that  could  be 
drawn  around  it,  outside  the  forts,  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, would  be  not  less  than  forty-five  miles  in 
length.  The  forces  spread  over  this  extended  line 
would  be  liable  to  be  attacked  by  a  large  army  on 
any  point,  and  at  any  moment  of  the  day  or  night, 
without  the  least  previous  notice.  As  neither  dis- 
tant marches  nor  complex  movements  would  be 
necessary  for  such  attacks,  the  regular  troops  might 
be  reinforced  hy  large  numbers  of  the  National 
Guard.  Fighting  almost  in  presence  of  their 
friends,  the  youth  of  Paris  would  have  every  in- 
citement to  distinguish  themselves ;  and  their 
ardor  being  unchecked  by  the  hardships  and  fa- 
tigues of  military  servitude,  they  would  prove  truly 
formidable  opponents.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed 
that  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men,  blockaded 
in  Paris,  might  in  a  very  short  time  be  raised  to  a 
hundred  thousand.  The  intervals  between  the 
detached  forts  afford  every  facility  both  for  sudden 
advance  and  for  safe  retreat.  The  ordinary  ar- 
rangement of  the  roads,  too,  would  be  highly 
unfavorable  to  a  blockading  force.  The  principal 
ones,  radiating  in  all  directions  from  the  common 
centre,  would  lead  the  French  troops  at  once  and 
with  ease  to  any  point  of  their  enemies'  line ; 
whereas  every  movement  of  the  latter  to  concen- 
trate their  forces  would  have  to  be  made  by  the 
cross-roads,  and  it  so  happens  that  those  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Paris  are  bad  and  intricate.  If, 
in  addition  to  all  this,  we  take  into  consideration 
the  difficulties  of  maintaining,  for  the  period  of 
time  necessary  to  reduce  the  city  by  starvation,  a 
long  line  of  operations  through  a  hostile  country,  to 
support  the  vast  force  required  for  a  blockade,  we 
must  own  our  conviction  that  such  an  undertaking 
could  not  succeed. 

To  besiege  Paris  would  be  scarcely  less  difficult. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  duration  of  a  siege, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  may  be  calculated 
with  some  degree  of  precision,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  place  and  the  strength  of  its  fortifica- 
tions ;  and  the  principle  having  been  applied  to  the 
detached  forts,  it  has  been  maintained  that  any  one  of 
them  might  be  taken  by  a  regular  siege  in  seven  or 
eight  days.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 


such  calculations  have  always  presumed  the  be- 
siegers to  have  no  other  enemy  to  contend  with 
than  the  garrison  of  the  place  attacked.  Now  it 
would  very  much  alter  the  case,  if,  in  addition  to 
its  own  garrison,  perhaps  three  or  four  thousand 
strong,  a  fort  were  to  be  defended  by  a  hundred 
thousand  men.  This  is  altogether  a  novel  case, 
and  we  think  gives  rise  to  a  curious  military  ques- 
tion. The  old  maxims,  "  petite  place,  mauvaise 
place,"  and  "  place  assie'ge'e,  place  prise/'  are  here 
no  longer  applicable.  From  the  account  which  has 
been  given  of  a  siege,  our  readers  will  understand 
that,  the  whole  operation  being  carried  on  within 
range  of  the  guns  of  the  fortress,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  troops  employed  should  be  covered  from 
their  fire  ;  and  this  is  done  by  posting  them  in  long 
trenches,  mostly  parallel  to  the  fortifications,  which 
trenches  are  gradually  extended  towards  the  place 
till  they  reach  it.  If  the  besiegers  should  be  liable 
at  any  moment  to  be  attacked  by  fifty  or  sixty  thou- 
sand men,  it  follows  that,  to  repel  them,  the  guard 
of  the  trenches  should  be  at  least  as  numerous ; 
but  on  the  lowest  calculation  it  would  take  about 
ten  miles  of  trench  to  hold  such  a  force.  Let  any 
one  imagine  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men 
poured  suddenly  on  each  flank  of  a  besieger.  It 
may  be  urged,  indeed,  that  sufficient  troops  might 
at  all  times  be  held  in  readiness,  out  of  reach  of 
the  guns  of  the  place,  to  assist  the  guard  of  the 
trenches  if  they  should  be  attacked  by  greatly  su- 
perior numbers,  so  as  to  secure  them  from  being 
ultimately  overpowered  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the 
besiegers'  works  might  be  damaged  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, their  guns  spiked,  their  magazines  blown  up. 
Mischief  might  be  done  in  a  few  minutes  which 
it  would  take  days  to  repair.  The  ordinary  mode 
of  carrying  on  a  siege  imperatively  requires  that 
the  guard  of  the  trenches  shall  be  strong  enough  to 
ensure  the  defeat  of  any  sortie  which  the  garrison 
can  make  ;  and  that  guard  must  always  be  posted 
quite  close  to  the  place  for  the  protection  of  the 
siege-works,  of  the  parties  employed  in  forwarding 
them,  and  also  of  the  artillery,  both  guns  and 
men.  How  a  force  capable  of  resisting  such  sor- 
ties as  we  have  mentioned  could  be  so  posted,  and 
at  the  same  time  covered  from  the  fire  of  the  place, 
we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  In  fact,  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  that  the  usual  siege  operations 
would  be  at  all  applicable  in  such  a  case  ;  and  any 
others  that  might  be  resorted  to  must  be  matter  for 
conjecture,  for  no  siege  has  ever  yet  taken  place 
under  anything  like  similar  circumstances.  In 
whatever  way  the  siege  might  be  conducted,  it 
would  at  all  events,  by  reason  of  the  powerful 
means  of  defence,  be  an  operation  of  great  magni- 
tude. It  would  be  necessary  for  an  enemy  to  take 
two  or  three  of  the  forts  before  he  could  attack  the 
"  enceinte ;"  and  unless  he  were  prepared  for  a 
second  siege  it  would  be  useless  to  commence  the 
first.  The  difficulties,  too,  with  respect  to  the  line 
of  operations,  would,*  as  in  the  case  of  a  blockade, 
be  very  great ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  sup- 
plies of  an  army,  a  large  battering-train,  with  am- 
munition and  materia]  for  two  sieges,  would  be 
required  ;  and  in  case  of  failure  there  would  be 
much  risk  of  these  being  sacrificed.  In  short,  the 
more  we  examine  the  difficulties  which  must  attend 
the  attack  of  a  large  fortress  like  Paris  with  a  per- 
manent "  enceinte  continue"  and  an  extensive  sys- 
tem of  detached  forts,  and  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing, in  addition  to  its  own  garrison,  a  large  army, 
the  more  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  they  are  in- 
superable.    Whether  such  a  fortress  would  not  be 
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more  in  the  way  of  an  invader  if  situated  on  the 
frontier,  like  Cologne  or  Coblentz,  instead  of  in  the 
interior  like  Paris,  is  another  question. 

It  is  always  a  matter  for  serious  consideration, 
what,  in  the  event  of  a  city  being  besieged,  would 
be  the  consequences  to  its  inhabitants.  Fortifying 
large  towns  has  generally  been  with  much  reason 
objected  to  by  the  citizens.  The  advantages  they 
may  derive  from  the  fortifications  are  seldom  such 
as  to  make  up  for  the  consequences  of  a  siege, 
which,  when  the  place  is  fortified  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  are  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  However 
averse  besiegers  may  be  to  injure  private  property, 
or  to  hurt  non-combatants,  they  cannot  well  help 
doing  both  by  the  fire  which  they  must  direct  on 
the  defences.  Precision  in  the  use  of  projectiles 
cannot  be  confined  within  very  narrow  limits.  The 
highest  perfection  attainable  in  the  use  of  artillery 
must  always  be  attended  with  numerous  disturbing 
causes  beyond  the  artillerist's  control,  and  indeed 
quite  imperceptible  to  him,  though  their  effects  are 
sufficiently  evident.  Shot  and  shells  grazing  the 
ground  a  little  beyond  or  short  of  their  mark  usu- 
ally proceed  onwards  by  successive  bounds,  and 
range  many  hundred  yards  further ;  being  at  the 
same  time  liable  to  considerable  lateral  deflection  as 
they  happen  to  glance  from  the  objects  against 
which  they  strike  in  their  course.  The  consequence 
is  that  a  besieger's  fire  cannot  well  produce  any 
serious  impression  on  the  massive  works  of  the  for- 
tifications, without  utterly  destroying  the  slighter 
buildings  of  the  town  to  a  great  extent  beyond 
them.  But  the  evils  to  which  the  citizens  are  thus 
of  necessity  exposed  are  small  compared  to  those 
which  the  besiegers  may  voluntarily  inflict.  Though 
the  bombardment  of  a  town  does  not  necessarily 
compel  its  surrender,  it  cannot  fail,  if  carried  into 
effect  with  vigor,  to  do  serious  injury  to  it.  The 
destruction  of  the  time-honored  monuments  of  any 
great  city,  of  its  churches,  its  public  buildings, 
would  cause  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  civilized 
world.  When,  therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  Cologne, 
the  safety  of  a  nation  requires  that  such  a  city 
should  be  fortified,  it  is  clearly  essential  that  its 
defences  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  preclude  all 
risk  of  such  disasters. 

To  secure  a  city  from  bombardment  the  fortifica- 
tions must  be  at  such  a  distance  from  it  as  to  place 
it  beyond  the  reach  of  a  besieger's  artillery ;  to 
effect  this  object  by  means  of  a  continuous  enclosure 
would  generally  require  one  of  such  enormous  extent 
as  to  make  the  construction  of  such  a  work  quite 
out  of  the  question.  It  can  only  be  done,  there- 
fore, by  means  of  detached  works ;  and  as  these 
leave  intervals  through  which  an  enemy  may  easily 
pass,  the  city  would  require  the  additional  protec- 
tion of  a  continuous  enclosure  within  them.  The 
large  circuit  also,  which  a  line  of  detached  forts 
may  bo  made  to  occupy,  must  always  greatly 
increase  the  difficulties  of  a  blockade.  Among 
those  who  have  agreed  on  the  expediency  of  forti- 
fying Paris,  the  only  question  seemed  for  a  long 
time  to  be,  which  of  the  two  was  preferable,  a 
system  of  detached  forts  or  a  continuous  rampart ; 
whereas  both  are  essentially  necessary  in  the  con- 
struction of  such  fortresses,  the  one  to  keep  the 
enemy's  artillery  at  a  distance,  and  the  other  to 
secure  the  city  from  assault.     The  objections  which 

generally  exist  to  shutting  up  an  army  in  a  fortress 
o  not  apply  in  these  cases.  The  intervals  be- 
tween the  forts  and  the  ample  space  which  they  en- 
close afford  the  utmost  facility  for  the  movements 
of  large  bodies  of  troops  ;  so  that  an  army  occupy- 


ing a  place  so  fortified  would  have  ?11  the  freedom 
necessary  for  a  manoeuvring  force,  combined  with 
the  security  of  a  garrison. 

The  application  of  field-works  to  these  kinds  of 
fortifications  would  give  a  totally  different  charac- 
ter to  their  defensive  capabilities,  and  would  ren- 
der them  much  less  effective.  The  assistance 
which  a  movable  army  can  afford  to  the  garrisons 
of  the  fortifications,  owes  its  efficacy  principally  to 
the  necessity  uuder  which  an  enemy  would  find 
himself  of  resorting  to  regular  siege  operations. 
If  the  defenders  exercise  but  moderate  vigilance, 
every  part  of  the  fortress  is  secure  against  assault. 
Numbers,  however  multiplied,  would  afford  no 
additional  chance  of  success  :  a  hundred  thousand 
men  would  be  as  little  likely  to  take  one  of  the 
forts  as  a  thousand.  To  attack,  therefore,  any  of 
the  defensive  works,  an  enemy  must  regularlybe- 
siege  them,  and  the  enormous  difficulty  of  doing  so 
in  face  of  a  large  movable  force  has  already  been 
pointed  out.  On  the  other  hand,  all  our  experi- 
ence goes  to  prove  that  field-works,  unless  where 
the  ground  is  naturally  strong,  are  anything  but 
secure  ;  and  though  they  give  great  advantages  to 
an  army  occupying  a  defensive  position,  the  dispar- 
ity of  numbers  for  which  they  are  capable  of  com- 
pensating is  limited.  Attacks  on  them  do  not 
necessarily  occupy  much  time  ;  an  assailant  may 
therefore  choose  favorable  moments  ;  and  when  the 
line  is  extensive  he  may,  by  a  false  attack,  draw 
the  principal  strength  of  the  defenders  to  one  part 
of  it,  and  'then  direct  a  real  one  on  some  less- 
guarded  point  before  they  have  discovered  their 
mistake.  The  bare  possibility  of  an  enemy's  taking 
the  eity  by  storm  would  give  rise  to  frequent  alarms, 
which  could  not  be  otherwise  than  prejudicial  to 
the  defence.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the 
security  afforded  by  field-works  is  so  precarious 
that  they  are  but  ill  adapted  to  the  fortifications  of 
a  large  city. 

The  project  of  fortifying  Paris  in  modern  tiroes 
is  not  new  ;  there  exists  a  short  memoir  on  the  sub- 
ject, written  by  Vauban  in  1689,  which,  however, 
he  seems  to  have  drawn  up  more  as  a  suggestion 
for  consideration  than  as  a  direct  proposal  for  practi- 
cal use.    He  begins  by  pointing  out  the  great  im- 
portance of  Paris  to  the  rest  of  France,  and  the 
consequent  expediency  of  providing  for  its  safety. 
He  says,  "  It  is  impossible  to  take  too  many  precau- 
tions to  preserve  it,  and  the  more  so  that  if  an  enemy 
had  forced  our  frontiers,  beaten  and  dissipated  our 
armies,  and  at  last  penetrated  the  interior  of  the 
kingdom,  which  is  very  difficult,  I  admit,  but  not 
impossible,  one  cannot  doubt  that  he  would  make 
every  effort  to  render  himself  master  of  the  capital." 
The  city  was  then  surrounded  with  old  walls  in  an 
imperfect  state,  which  occupied  the  line  of  the  pres- 
ent Boulevards.     These  were  to  be  repaired  and 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  an  earthen  rampart 
and  parapet  for  artillery,  and  a  deep  ditch  in  front. 
Beyond  this  **  a  la  tres  grande  portee  de  canon,"  or 
at  a  distance  of  1000  to  1200  toises,  he  proposed  to 
establish  a  continuous  enclosure  consisting  of  a  reg- 
ular permanent  rampart  with  bastion  fronts,  on  the 
largest  scale,  with  the  addition  of  outworks,  covered 
way,  and  every  detail  of  the  most  complete  construc- 
tion.   This  outer  "  enceinte"  would  have  occupied 
a  line  only  a  short  distance  beyond  the  present 
"  mur  d 'octroi,"  but  it  would  have  been  more  ex- 
tensive, as  compared  to  the  circumference  of  Paris 
in  those  days,  than  the  present  "enceinte  continue 
is  to  that  of  the  existing  city.     Besides  these  there 
were  to  be  two  citadels  within  the  outer  "  enceinte, 
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dose  to  the  river,  and  on  opposite  sides  of  it,  one 
above  and  the  other  below  the  city.  They  were 
to  be  pentagonal  bastioned  forts,  something  like 
the  present  citadel  of  Antwerp  ;  and  their  principal 
object  was  to  be  that  of  keeping  the  city  in  subjec- 
tion, lest,  being  so  fortified,  "  it  might  become  for- 
imdabU  even  to  its  master.19 

While  France  professes  to  take  measures  against 
being  attacked,  though  no  one  has  the  least  wish 
or  intention  of  assailing  her,  or  indeed  could  gain 
anything  by  doing  so,  her  neighbors,  taught  by 
and  experience,  have  taken  effectual  precautions  for 
their  own  protection  against  that  ever-daring  and 
inflammable  nation.  Ever  since  the  war  the  sev- 
eial  German  states  have  been  busily  engaged  in 
the  erection  of  fortifications  on  a  great  scale,  and 
they  still  continue  the  task  with  unabated  dili- 
gence. Vast  fortresses,  guarded  from  bombard- 
ment by  detached  forts,  have  been  constructed,  not 
as  in  former  times,  to  contain  mere  garrisons  insuffi- 
cient to  check  an  invader,  but  as  secure  positions 
for  large  armies,  which  it  would  be  almost  as 
dangerous  to  besiege  as  to  pass  by.  From  Switzer- 
land to  the  sea  an  effectual  barrier  already  exists 
against  any  encroachment  from  the  west ;  and  if  it 
would  serve  no  purpose  for  the  Germans  to  invade 
France,  it  would  be  a  hopeless  undertaking  for  the 
French  to  invade  Germany.  Thus  fortification  on  a 
vast  scale,  however  formidable  its  aspect,  may  be 
in  fact  conducive  to  peace — removing  the  temptation 
to  aggressive  war  by  diminishing  the  probability 
of  its  success.  While  the  astonishingly  increasing 
facilities  for  travelling  promote  pacific  intercourse 
among  the  nations  of  Europe,  effectual  precautions 
are  being  taken  to  prevent  its  interruption  ;  and 
in  our  rapid  and  easy  progress  from  city  to  city, 
we  are  reminded  by  their  massive  defences  how 
difficult  it  would  be  to  enter  them  on  other  than 
friendly  terms. 


From  an  English  paper. 
THE   SONG   OF   THE   SWORD. 
A  Parody  on  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt." 

Weary,  and  wounded,  and  worn — 

Wounded  and  ready  to  die, 
A  soldier  tlrey  left,  all  alone  and  forlorn, 

On  the  field  of  battle  to  lie. 
The  dead  and  dying  alone 

Could  their  presence  and  pity  affora ; 
Whilst,  with  a  sad  and  terrible  tone, 

He  sang  the  Song  of  the  Sword. 

Fight!  fight!  fight! 
Though  a  thousand  fathers  die ; 

Fight!  fight!  fight! 
Though  thousands  of  children  cry  ; 

Fi^ht !  fight !  fight ! 
Whilst  mothers  and  wives  lament ; 

And  fight!  fight!  fight! 
Whilst  millions  of  money  are  spent. 

Fight!  fight!  fi<rht! 
Should  the  cause  be  foul  or  fair  ; 

Tlipugh  all  that 's  gained  is  an  empty  name 
And  a  tax  too  great  to  bear  ; 

An  empty  name  and  a  paltry  fame, 
And  thousands  lying  dead  ; 

Whilst  every  glorious  victory 
Must  raise  the  price  of  bread. 

War  !  war !  war ! 
Fire,  and  famine,  and  sword ; 


Desolate  fields  and  desolate  towns, 

And  thousands  scattered  abroad 
With  never  a  home  and  never  a  shed ; 

Whilst  kingdoms  perish  and  fall, 
And  hundreds  of  thousands  are  lying  dead, 

And  all — for  nothing  at  all. 
Ah !  why  should  such  mortals  as  I 

Kill  those  whom  we  never  could  hate ! 
*T  is  obey  your  commander  or  die — 

'T  is  the  law  of  the  Sword  and  the  State. 
For  we  are  the  veriest  slaves 

That  ever  had  their  birth ; 
For  to  please  the  whim  of  a  tyrant's  will 

Is  all  our  use  upon  earth. 

* 

War!  war!  war! 

Musket,  and  powder,  and  ball ; 
Ah  !  what  do  we  fight  so  for  ? 

Ah  !  why  have  we  battles  at  all? 
'T  is  justice  must  be  done,  they  say, 

The  nation 's  honor  to  keep : 
Alas !  that  justice  is  so  dear, 

And  human  life  so  cheap  ! 
'T  is  sad  that  a  Christian  land — 

A  professedly  Christian  state, 
Should  thus  despise  that  high  command — 

So  useful  and  so  great — 
Delivered  by  Christ  himself  on  earth, 

Our  constant  guide  to  be  : 
To  "  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves 

And  bless  our  enemy." 

War !  war !  war ! 

Misery,  murder  and  crime, 
Are  all  these  blessings  I  've  seen  in  thee 

From  my  youth  to  the  present  time ; 
Misery,  murder,  and  crime, 

Crime,  misery,  murder,  and  woe  ; 
Ah !  would  I  had  known  in  my  younger  days, 

In  my  hours  of  boyish  glee, 

A  tenth  of  its  misery ; 
I  now  had  been  joining  a  happy  band 

Of  wife  and  children  dear, 
And  I  had  died  in  my  native  land, 

Instead  of  dying  here. 

Weary,  and  wounded,  and  worn — 

Wounded,  and  ready  to  die, 
A  soldier  they  left  all  alone  and  forlorn, 

On  the  field  of  battle  to  lie : 
The  dead  and  the  dying  alone 

Could  their  presence  and  pity  afford, 
Whilst  thus,  with  a  sad  and  terrible  tone, 
(Oh  !  would  that  those  truths  were  more  perfectly 
known,) 

He  sang  the  Song  of  the  Sword. 


Void  Bequests. — The  annuities  lately  bequeathed 
to  the  canine  and  feline  species,  under  the  will  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Johnson,  of  Hampstead,  are  declared  to  be 
void,  upon  the  opinion  of  counsel  being  taken,  from 
the  bequests  being  made  to  these  animals,  and  not  to 
persons  in  trust  for  them.  The  clause  is  in  these 
words : — "  I  give  to  my  black  dog,  Carlo,  an  annuity 
of  30/.  a  year,  during  the  dog's  life,  to  be  paid  half- 
yearly.  Unto  each  of  the  cats,  Blacky,  Jemmy,  and 
Tom,  I  give  an  annuity  of  10/.  a  year  for  the  three 
cats,  to  be  paid  half-yearly.  Margaret  Fotson  and 
Harriet  Holly,  my  mother's  old  servants,  to  take 
charge  of  the  dog  and  cats."  The  value  of  these  an- 
nuities will  therefore  lapse  into  the  residue.  The 
testatrix  was  a  single  lady,  and  left  personal  prop- 
erty to  the  amount  of  25,000/. 
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From  Tail's  Magazine. 
THE   BELLE. 

[The  following  is  intended  as  a  series  of  sketches 
of  but  a  small  portion  of  such  scenery  and  customs 
as  fell  under  the  writer's  notice  at  Oporto  and  its 
neighborhood,  some  years  since,  and  of  which  the 
recollections  are  now  revived  and  confirmed  by  a 
visit  to  the  same  quarter.  Of  the  few  incidents 
recorded,  there  are  probably  none  which  are  not 
true  ;  and  of  the  characters,  perhaps  no  feature 
which  was  not  taken  from  the  life,  somewhere  or 
other,  though  not  among  these  particular  scenes ; 
with  one  exception,  which  is  noted  in  its  place. 
Characters  and  incidents  are  so  intermingled  and 
transposed  from  their  original  relations,  though,  it 
is  hoped,  without  violation  either  of  fact  or  proba- 
bility, that' scandal  itself  must  be  unusually  ingen- 
ious if  it  find  a  single  line  which  can  be  offensively 
applied  to  any  individual.  This  is  neither  a  novel 
nor  a  romance,  and  least  of  all  a  satire.  Thus 
much  the  writer  premises,  in  order  that  '*  The 
Belle"  may  not  be  reproached  for  raising  expec- 
tations which  are  not  realized,  nor  for  indulging 
in  personal  freedoms,  which  have  been  carefully 
avoided.] 

The  Foz,  near  Oporto. 

In  the  autumn  of  1835,  a  steamship,  bound  for 
Portugal  with  passengers  from  Falmouth,  after 
encountering  some  heavy  seas  in  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, was  "  making  short  miles"  in  latitude  45, 
when  at  daybreak  the  appearance  of  several  gau- 
ncts,  willocks,  and  sea-parrots,  prepared  the  crew 
for  the  welcome  cry  of  land,  which  greeted  them 
soon  after  sunrise.  Most  of  the  passengers  re- 
mained all  day  on  deck,  eagerly  gazing  on  the 
bold  and  picturesque  headlands  and  rocks,  as  the 
vessel  ran  down  the  coast  of  Galicia.  Before  sun- 
set, they  were  offVijro;  and  after  a  few  hours 
more,  they  stood  off  St.  John  Da  Foz,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor  of  Oporto,  and  beat  about  all 
night  in  a  pitching  sea.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing, the  scene  was  enlivened  by  the  view  of  several 
merchant  vessels  from  England,  Newfoundland, 
and  other  quarters,  which  had  been  for  some  days 
lingering  off  the  capricious  bar  of  Oporto,  and  were 
still  wearing  and  tacking  about,  under  a  brisk 
breeze,  unable  to  get  into  the  river.  Numbers  of 
Portuguese  fishing-boats,  and  little  barks,  and 
yachts,  and  schooners,  some  few  at  anchor,  and 
dancing  on  their  cables,  but  most  of  them  scudding 
hither  and  thither  over  a  green  and  foaming  sea, 
added  to  the  animation  of  the  scene.  Two  fine 
ships  from  South  America,  heavily  laden,  one  from 
Maranha.n  and  one  from  Para,  were  looming  in 
the  distance.  The  land  prospect  was  also  striking, 
especially  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Douro,  where 
the  suburb  of  MaKsarellos,  and  the  villas  and  gardens 
above  it,  and  part  of  the  city  of  Porto,  overtopped 
by  the  tall  tower  of  the  church  of  the  Clerigos, 
formed  a  rich  picture,  with  a  background  of  remote 
hills.  The  people  on  board  the  steamer  were 
anxiously  expecting  a  pilot,  and  a  signal  from  the 
little  castle  of  the  Foz.  A.  pilot  came  off,  and 
gave  them  hopes  of  speedy  admission  ;  but  they 
soon  had  the  mortification  to  be  warned  off  by  a 
gun  from  the  castle  ;  for  the  bar  was  still  imprac- 
ticable. The  wind,  however,  somewhat  abated, 
and  the  steamer  anchored  off  the  village  of  Foz, 
consoled  through  the  night  by  the  proximity  of  the 
revolving  burners  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Light.  At 
noon  next  day,  the  wind  came  round  from  the 


north,  the  tide  served,  the  red  signal-flag 
hoisted  from  the  castle,  and  the  pilot  of  the  steamer 
lost  no  time  in  taking  the  lead  of  the  little  fleet  of 
vessels  and  small  craft  that  now  bore  up  merrily 
for  the  bar.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  that  smoking 
and  tremulous  machine,  followed  by  white  sail 
after  sail,  before  a  stirring  breeze,  and  under  a 
glorious  sunny  sky,  making  way  with  courage  and 
caution  between  the  Tocky  shores,  over  movable 
sands,  while  guns  from  the  fort  were  frequently, 
and  perhaps  over  busily,  fired,  to  warn  the  crowd* 
ing  vessels  not  to  press  too  closely  on  each  other. 
They  were  surrounded  by  sharp-prowed  Jroata, 
filled  with  the  dusky  Portuguese  boatmen,  watch- 
ful to  give  aid  if  any  accident  should  require  it. 
On  the  Cabedello  sand,  to  the  right,  was  a  Bra- 
zilian ship,  that  had  been  stranded  a  few  days 
before,  lying  on  her  beam  ends  ;  an  emphatic  evi- 
dence of  the  insecurity  of  the  passage  in  rough 
weather.  The  left  shore  was  lined  with  spec- 
tators. Strange  buildings,  strange  physiogno- 
mies, the  roar  of  waters,  and  uproar  of  voices, 
interested  and  excited  the  most  apathetic  of  the 
strangers. 

Several  of  the  passengers  in  the  steamer  were 
Portuguese  constitutionalists,  whom  discretion  or 
necessity  had  kept  aloof  from  their  native  city, 
while  it  was  undergoing  the  severe  ordeal  of  a 
siege  ;  and  who,  now  that  the  Pedroite  party  was 
in  the  ascendant,  arrived  in  time  to  sing  Donna 
Maria's  hymn,  and  to  make  a  merit  of  their  patri- 
otic sufferings  in  exile. 

There  were  also  some  English  merchants  and 
their  families,  and  others  who  had  connections  at 
Oporto.     Among  the  latter,  was  Mr.  Forsyth,  a 
gentleman  who  was   neither  young  nor  old,  and 
who  had  come  to  pass  a  few  months  in  this  part  <if 
the  Peninsula,  with  or  near  one  of  his  relatives,  a 
merchant  of   the   place.     Mr.    Forsyth  was,  or 
rather  had  been,  a  man  of  the  world,  though  never 
a  worldly  man.     He  was  one  of  the  many  who 
have  entered  into  social  life  with  waim  and  am- 
bitious feelings,  expecting  from  the  world  more 
sympathy  than  it  is  willing,  or  perhaps  able,  to 
bestow.     "  Let  not  him  that  is  deceived  trust  in 
vanity ;    for   vanity   shall    be    his    recompense." 
He  had  been  in  parliament,  and  disappointed  in 
some  lofty  hopes,  because  he  couTd  not,  or  would 
not,  perceive  that  in  resolving  to  be  "  an  indepen- 
dent member"  of  the  senate,  he  was,  as  a  public 
man,  sowing  his  hopes  of  usefulness  in  the  most 
barren  soil  of  English  politics.     Independence  of 
party  is  a  very  fine  thing  in  theory ;  in  the  Eng- 
lish house  of  commons,  it  is,  or  was,  a  solecism. 
Mr.  Forsyth  had  other  causes  of  disgust  with  the 
world.     He  had  been  betrayed  and  considerably 
injured  in  fortune  by  the  friend  he  had  most  loved 
and  trusted  :  a  common  case ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
persuade  any  injured  man  that  he  is  not  the  tn«*t 
injured  man  upon -earth.     He  had  been  forced  into 
a  chancery  suit,  an  evil  to  which  Job  was  not  sub- 
jected,    lie  had  been  compelled  to  give  written 
answers  to  some  two  thousand  questions  and  cross- 
questions,  barbed  with  every  sort  of  impertinence, 
and  many  of  them  as  reasonable  as  if  he  had  been 
asked,  whether  he  had  not  cut  off  his  own  head, 
and  carried  it  for  a  year  in  his  pocket.    He  bid 
been  vilified  and  belied  to  a  prodigious  extent  by  an 
impudent  lawyer ;  and  in  his  indignation  forgot 
that  the  brawler  had  no  interest  in  the  matter  bat 
his  fees,  no  measure  of  truth  but  an  attorneys 
brief,   and   that  at  the    command  of  aoy  other 
attorney  who  happened  first  to  retain  him  he  woold 
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have  lied  as  volubly  on  the  other  side,  or  on  any 
other  question.  In  short,  Mr.  Forsyth  was  a  heart- 
worn  man,  and  somewhat  of  a  cynic. 

Oporto,  on  its  bluff  and  craggy  hills,  opposed  by 
the  heights  of  Villa  Nova  and  the  Serra  Convent, 
with  the  broad,  many-colored  Douro  flowing  be- 
tween, is  at  all  times  a  striking  object  to  the 
comer  from  the  seas,  and  was  now  more  interesting 
than  ever,  after  its  long  siege,  and  still  surrounded, 
as  it  was,  with  the  intrenched  lines,  and  the  now 
harmless  batteries  that  had  insulted  it  so  long. 
The  steamship,  after  receiving  the  visit  of  the 
health-boat,  &c,  quickly  glided  up  the  river,  and 
came  to  anchor  off  the  unroofed  convent  of  St. 
Anthony.  The  deck  was  speedily  crowded  with 
glad  visitors ;  long  estranged  friends  were  ex- 
changing warm  greetings.  Mr.  Forsyth  landed, 
and  was  conducted  by  his  relative  to  the  house  of 
the  latter  in  the  city.  The  heat  and  bustle  of  a 
great  commercial  town  were  not,  however,  what 
Mr.  Forsyth  had  left  London  to  seek ;  and  in  a 
day  or  two,  he  retired  to  a  house  lent  to  him  by  his 
relation,  at  Foz,  the  village  already  mentioned,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Douro,  and  three  miles  north  of 
the  city. 

A  motley  place  is  the  village  of  Foz.  Suppose, 
in  about  latitude  41,  longitude  81,  a  ragged  curve 
of  rocks  of  sundry  shades,  from  yellowish  brown 
to  black,  varying  in  height  from  three  or  four,  to 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  broken  into  a  thousand 
forms  by  the  everlasting  pressure  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  this  salient  portion  of  the  Old  World. 
Suppose,  among  these  wave-rent  rocks,  many 
sands,  creeks,  and  little  bays;  within  them  a 
sloping  shore  of  soft,  deep  sand,  surmounted  by  a 
rough  bank,  on  which  a  village  has  been  con- 
structed, on  a  scheme  as  rude  and  irregular  as  that 
of  the  rocks  it  overlooks.  What  must  have  been 
originally  a  hamlet  for  fishermen,  is  now  the 
fashionable  sea-bathing  place  of  the  north  of  Portu- 
gal. Huts  and  hovels  of  the  meanest  appearance 
remain,  unabashed  by  the  taller  and  more  commo- 
dious residences  that  have  sprung  up  among  them 
for  the  reception  of  summer  visitants.  This  village, 
which  covers  a  considerable  extent  of  ground,  is 
intersected  by  several  ill-paved  lanes,  called  streets, 
by  courtesy  ;  and  these  are  linked  by  others  still 
narrower,  winding  up  and  down  in  eccentric  care- 
lessness, and  wandering  among  garden  walls.  On 
a  moderate  height,  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  place,  is  the  lighthouse  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Light.  The  broad,  substantial  church,  is  con- 
spicuous in  the  centre  of  the  village,  amidst  a  clus- 
ter of  houses  of  all  sizes.  Below  the  church,  on  a 
tongue  of  land  that  projects  into  the  sea,  stands  the 
little  sullen  fort  that  protects  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor,  and  domineers  over  the  incoming  and  out- 
going shipping.  The  opposite  shore,  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  is  a  stiff  ridge  darkened  with  pine- 
trees.  At  its  base  are  some  huge  gray  stones.  A 
bank  of  sand,  called  the  Cabedello,  runs  across  the 
harbor,  of  which  the  mouth,  between  that  bank  and 
the  fort,  is  therefore  very  narrow.  Just  without 
the  entrance  to  the  river,  are  many  sunken,  and 
some  visible  rocks,  with  shifting  sands  among 
them,  and  these  form  the  bar  of  Oporto.  East- 
ward of  the  fort,  is  an  unfinished  wall  of  strong 
masonry,  checking  the  tide;  and  within  it  is  a 
large  area  of  sand,  where  the  fishermen  make, 
mend,  and  dry  their  nets,  and  bleach  their  wet 
sails  in  the  sun.  This  is  called  the  Lower  Can- 
tereira.  Between  it  and  the  Upper  Cantereira,  a 
pleasant  thinly  planted  walk  along  the  river  side 


towards  Oporto,  are  two  sloped  causeways,  flag- 
ged, landing-places  for  the  city-boats  and  the 
fishermen's  catrayae. 

This  little  scattered  chaos  of  sombre  rocks,  yel- 
low sands,  white  walls,  and  red-tiled  roofs,  of  tene- 
ments incongruously  spread,  or  rather  thrown  as 
if  by  chance,  in  clumps  and  patches,  here  huddled 
in  bunches,  and  there  diffused  in  thin  lines,  is  San 
Joam  da  Foz— St  John's  of  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Yet,  even  in* its  architecture,  there  are  some  things 
that  strike  the  eye  of  the  stranger,  as  having  a 
character  of  elegance ;  particularly  the  stone 
crosses  that  are  seen  above  the  various  chapels  and 
oratories,  and  from  some  points  of  view,  when  the 
eye  comes  upon  them  suddenly,  have  a  singularly 
mystical  appearance  :  for  instance,  when  they  are 
seen  over  a  trellis  of  vines  that  bide  the  building  to 
which  they  belong,  and  show  them,  as  it  were, 
self-poised  in  air.  The  stone  fountains,  too,  with 
their  picturesque  frequenters,  to  be  noticed  here- 
after, are  always  pleasing  objects. 

At  the  back  of  the  village,  (town,  it  is  entitled,) 
are  fields  of  grass,  and  rye,  and  maize,  and  dark 
pine  groves,  so  resinously  fragrant  after  showers ; 
all  these  objects,  and,  above  all,  that  grand,  ever- 
variable  ocean,  and  the  glorious  sunny  skies,  and 
the  magic  of  the  climate  for  the  greater  portion  of 
the  year,  might  reconcile  a  reasonable  English- 
man to  a  sojourn  here,  if  he  had  not  brought  too 
much  of  the  London  fog  in  his  heart,  and  if  he 
could  get  over  petty  disgusts,  and  fastidious  hor- 
rors of  dirt  and  discomfort,  greatly  exaggerated  by 
travellers. 

To  this  place,  then,  came  the  solitary  self-ex- 
patriated Englishman  ;  and  here,  being  a  stranger 
in  the  land,  he  expected  to  live  for  a  while  in 
retirement  absolutely  unbroken  but  by  the  occa- 
sional visits  of  the  relative  who  had  lent  him  his 
house.  Two  men-servants,  Galicians  both,  formed 
his  whole  establishment.  The  house  was  a 
modest,  substantial  building,  not  large,  but  more 
than  spacious  for  a  bachelor-hermit ;  moreover,  it 
was  a  comfortable  dwelling  ;  for  it  had  been  Angli- 
cized. Attached  to  it  was  a  small  garden,  shut  in 
by  high  walls,  with  casements  pierced  in  the  wall 
that  fronted  the  sea  ;  within,  were  broad  arbors  of 
vines  trained  along  the  walls  on  wood -work,  rest- 
ing on  stone  pillars.  Except  these  vines,  a  few 
fig  trees,  some  splendid  geraniums,  some  bulbous 
sand-plants,  which  are  weeds  in  Portugal,  but 
choice  exotics  in  the  greenhouses  of  England,  some 
rhododendrons,  and  fine  roses,  and  other  hardy 
plants,  there  was  nothing  of  ornamental  horticul- 
ture in  this  enclosure ;  for  tender  plants  are  not 
cultivated  on  this  exposed  part  of  the  coast  with 
success  adequate  to  the  trouble  they  require.  As 
to  the  useful  part  of  garden  vegetation,  there  was 
a  goodly  supply,  especially  of  potatoes,  immense 
onions,  (mila  and  gentle  giants,)  and  cabbages. 
Of  the  latter,  few  being  required,  the  many  were 
left,  through  the  winter,  to  grow  and  luxuriate  at 
the  expense  of  the  soil,  till  they  grew  to  a  broad 
and  stately  height  of  ten  feet,  and  then  flowered  so 
fairly  in  the  early  spring,  that  they  were  almost  as 
pleasant  to  look  upon  from  the  windows  as  the 
orchards  of  Herefordshire  from  the  green  hills  of 
Malvern.  They  were  like  a  posse*  of  British 
judges  and  barristers  in  full  wigs ;  and  Mr.  For- 
syth, when  the  season  for  their  extirpation  arrived, 
would  by  no  means  have  desired  the  demolition  of 
this  cabbage-tree  wood ;  but  it  was  removed  to 
make  way  for  younger  members  of  the  same 
family.    In  the  centre  of  the  square,  was  a  tall 
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flagstaff,  on  which  occasionally  waved  the  red-cross 
flag  of  England,  in  signal  of  a  birthday  or  a  fete. 

From  the  two  windows  in  the  western  wall  of 
this  garden,  might  be  witnessed,  every  morning 
during  the  season,  a  scene  exceedingly  picturesque 
and  very  strange  ;  for  there  was  the  bathing  place. 
On  a  sand}  flat,  flanked  by  dark  and  rugged 
patches  of  rock,  square  tents  are  pitched ;  and 
thus  a  compact  hamlet  is  formed  of  poles  and  can- 
vass, with  strait  spaces  of  pathway,  necessary  for 
access  to  the  tents,  which  are  the  dressing-rooms 
for  the  bathers.  Persons  of  all  stations  come 
hither  to  bathe ;  while  idlers,  male  and  female, 
stand  on  the  ledges  of  rocks  and  on  the  sands,  and 
gaze  at  tbem  as  they  go  into  these  mysterious 
cabins,  attired  in  their  usual  dresses,  gay  or  sordid, 
and  as  they  come  out  again — the  women  clad  to 
the  throat  in  coarse  full  robes  of  blue  frieze,  the 
men  in  jackets  and  trousers  of  the  same  material. 
Assistants,  both  men  and  women,  who  look  like 
cousin-germans  to  the  Tritons,  conduct  the  bathers 
into  the  sea,  and  hold  them  while  there,  ducking 
and  sousing  them  in  every  big  wave  that  comes 
threatening  and  storming  over  them  like  a  platoon 
of  soldiers  firing  with  blank  cartridge.  The 
bathers  stand  as  the  wave  approaches,  then  "  duck 
the  flash,"  the  wild  water  blusters  over  them ;  then 
they  rise,  and  pant,  and  sob,  clinging  to  their 
guides.  It  is  not  unfrequent  to  see  stout  young 
fellows  thus  led  into  the  water  by  the  bathing 
women,  and  hugging  them  with  all  the  tenacity  of 
girls  afraid  of  being  drowned.  You  have  the  blind, 
the  lame,  and  the  halt,  the  young  and  handsome 
of  both  sexes,  the  hale  and  the  infirm,  the  old  man, 
and  more  haggard  old  woman,  and  the  whimper- 
ing cherub-child,  all  floundering  in  the  waves 
together,  like  the  crew  and  passengers  of  a  wreck. 
Among  these  groups  of  ghastly  old  visages,  and 
swart  young  faces,  illuminated  by  black  flashing 
eyes,  may  now  and  then  be  seen  two  or  three  fair 
daughters  of  the  north,  English  or  German.  The 
sight  of  all  these  people  thus  grouped  and  huddled 
together  in  or  on  the  margin  of  a  basin  of  the  sea, 
and  so  many  of  them  aged  and  hideous,  suggests 
the  idea  of  a  pool  of  Bethesda,  where  the  young 
and  the  beautiful  seem  to  have  no  business,  but  to 
come  in  mere  wantonness  and  frolic,  unless  they 
are,  as  some  of  them  might  seem  to  be,  the  angels 
whose  presence  gives  virtue  to  the  water,  akin  to 
that  angel  who  stirred  the  pool  of  the  Five  Porches 
at  Jerusalem.  An  English  person  just  landed  on 
these  shores,  looks  on  the  scene  with  wonder  and 
distaste,  and  resolves  that  his  wife  or  his  daughters, 
who  probably  are  also  turning  away  from  it  as  if 
they  questioned  the  decorum  of  the  exhibition, 
shall  never  be  seen  in  such  a  situation.  He  and 
they  get  accustomed  to  it,  however  ;  and  the  next, 
or  perhaps  before  the  expiration  of  this  very  sea- 
son, the  fairest  form  that  issues  from  the  wave  in  a 
saturated  blue  frieze  garment,  is  that  of  his  own 
wife  or  daughter. 

Among  the  grim-visaged  male  natives  who  are 
undergoing  ablution,  are  several  fierce-looking  fel- 
lows, whose  preposterous  length  of  heard  gives 
them  the  air  of  our  London  friends  of  the  syna- 
gogue, the  old-clothes '-men  of  Monmouth  street. 
Some  of  these  are  western  islanders,  brought  from 
the  Azores  by  Don  Pedro  ;  others  are  Portuguese, 
who  have  also  fought  and  bled  in  the  constitutional 
cause,  or  who  have  neither  bled  nor  fought,  but 
only  wish  to  be  considered  heroes.  These  latter 
hairy  Orsons,  with  menacing  mustachios,  and  such 


grimly  longitude  of  beard,  tongue-doughty  giants, 
pseudo-Samsons,  whose  strength  is  in  their  hair, 
would  seem 

No  worthy  match 
For  valor  to  assail,  nor  by  the  sword, 
But  by  the  barber's  razor  best  subdued. 

Lo !  yonder  is  one  of  these  braggadocios,  who 
is  especially  grandiloquent  about  his  feats  of  arms ; 
and  when  on  that  topic,  he  is  a  real  Samson — he 
works  such  wonders  with  an  ass's  jaw.  Look  at 
his  attitude  of  defiance  to  the  sea,  as  he  stands 
knee-deep  in  water,  holding  fast  by  his  grim 
she-guide,  waiting  for  a  wave.  It  comes  asd 
breaks  over  him  in  froth,  bubbles  over  a  bub- 
ble ;  he  wrings  his  beard,  and  looks  round  for 
applause. 

Few  Englishmen  bathe  here.  They  prefer 
another,  and  certainly  a  better  bathing- place,  at 
the  huts,  about  half  a  mile  away.  In  this  they  are 
right;  but  the  English  here,  as  all  the  world 
over,  are  too  exclusively  English  in  their  tastes. 
They  even  have,  at  this  little  watering-place,  a 
separate  and  most  inconvenient  promenade  below 
the  light-house,  a  rough,  uneven  causeway,  ap- 
proached by  a  rougher  road,  which  might  be 
smoothed  at  small  cost.  They  get  the  sea  air 
there,  it  is  true  ;  but  the  Upper  Cantereira,  where, 
especially  on  Sunday  evenings,  the  natives,  grave 
and  gay,  assemble  hy  hundreds,  is  not  only  a  more 
social,  but  a  level  public  walk  ;  whereas  the  Eng- 
lish praia,  as  it  is  called,  might  seem  to  have  been 
selected  for  them  by  their  Portuguese  shoemakers. 
But  let  us  return  to  the  Portuguese  bathing  scene. 
Carriages  of  various  shapes,  from  the  lumbering 
family  coach  to  the  trim  little  gaudy  post-chaise, 
that  looks  to  have  been  built  "  in  the  year  one," 
drawn  by  oxen  or  mules,  and  rarely  by  horses, 
gay  and  painted  litters,  sedan  chairs,  vuth  mules 
instead  of  men  for  bearers,  and  all  alive  with  jin- 
gling bells,  convey  the  wealthier  bathers,  and  are 
to  be  seen,  soon  after  daylight,  crowded  together 
on  the  bank,  with  servants  and  muleteers,  and 
numerous  donkeys,  that  have  also  brought  their 
morning  votaries  to  Neptune.  Sunday  is  the 
favorite  day.  The  sands  and  the  rocks  are  peopled 
with  groups  of  all  classes ;  and  there  is  not  a 
group  among  them  which  a  northern  painter  would 
not  seize  with  avidity  as  a  subject  for  his  art :  so 
various  and  striking  are  the  features,  and  attitudes, 
and  costumes,  and  so  different  from  anything  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  in  the  north.  Even  the  rags 
of  a  Portuguese  beggar  are  picturesque,  by  their 
elaborate  ostentation  of  wretchedness.  This  scene 
continues  from  dawn  till  about  mid-day.  Fn»ra 
that  time  till  two  o'clock,  that  is,  in  the  interval 
between  the  last  mass  and  the  usual  dining  hour  of 
the  richer  class  of  visiters — this  same  place  is  a 
sort  of  fashionable  lounge,  where  well  dressed 
ladies  sit  in  rows  on  wooden  benches,  and  mm 
stand  round  them,  or  cluster  on  the  rocks  above  ; 
and  so  they  stare  at  each  other  for  two  mortal 
hours,  saying  little,  but  looking  pins  and  needles  at 
each  other's  hearts,  from  under  parti-colored  para- 
sols, and  brown  or  scarlet  umbrellas.  Many  a 
subtle  flirtation  is  carried  on  there,  unsuspected  by 
or  connived  at  by  the  guardian  elders,  fathers, 
mothers,  and  aunts. 

Do  you  see  that  small,  dapper  man,  with  his 
mud-colored  complexion,  and  dark,  sly,  lurid  eyes' 
He  has  just  height  enough  to  look  over  his  tall 
friend's  shoulder,  and  he  has  made  that  unconscious 
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friend  his  wig-block,  (his  poo  de  cdbdleira ;)  that  is, 
he  is  making  love  over  his  friend's  shoulder  to  that 
lovely,  demure  coquette  yonder,  who  now  and  then 
sends  him  a  thrilling  glance,  which  the  tall  block 
purs  down  to  his  own  account,  while  the  little 
traitor  behind  him  is  chuckling,  with  the  double  de- 
light of  quizzing  his  friend,  and  flirting  with  that 
friend's  bride-elect.  I  have  seen  many  a  youth, 
beautiful  as  A  miaous  and  graceful  as  Paris,  whom 
I  would  rather  trust  with  the  lady  of  my  love,  or 
with  the  young  flower  under  my  care,  than  that 
same  small,  bad,  coffee-complexioned  man — a  man 
of  middle  age,  too ;  for  be  is  a  designing,  and, 
strange  to  say,  a  successful  libertine,  a  Lothario, 
for  whom  fans  and  white  handkerchiefs  are  flut- 
tered with  emotion.  But  he  has  agreeable  man- 
ners, and  talents  that  might  be  better  employed 
than  in  heartless  experiments  upon  the  morality  of 
women.     His  name  is  Roderick  Pinto. 

It  was  at  this  bathing  scene,  so  odd  to  a  stranger, 
that  Mr.   Forsyth  was  gazing,  with  but  languid 
curiosity,  on  a  brilliant  Sunday  morning,  a  few 
days  after  his  arrival,  when  one  of  the  Galicians  in- 
terrupted him  by  the  announcement  of  visitors.  He 
was  surprised,  as  he  knew  nobody,  but  was  well- 
pleased,  on  returning  to  the  house,  to  find  there 
some  of  the  most  agreeable  of  his  English  fellow- 
passengers,  who  happened  also  to  be  among  the 
leading  merchants  of  the  place.     So  he  soon  found 
that  he  was  not  to  be  a  hermit  even  at  the  Foz ;  for 
the  hospitality  of  the  best  English  residents,  to  re- 
spectable strangers,  is  most  liberal  when  once  the 
ice  of  formality  is  broken.     Letters  of  introduction 
are  usually  requisite  to  produce  this  effect,  but  Mr. 
Forsyth *s  steamboat  companions    kindly  supplied 
their  place,  the  more  cheerfully  as  one  of  his  fam- 
ily was  already  of  their  society ;  upon  which,  how- 
ever, he  would  not  have  chosen  to  be  thrown  by 
that  advantage.     "  What  sort  of  a  man  is  your 
newly-arrived  relation  ?"  some  would  say  to  this 
gentleman  ;  and  he  would  answer : — "  A  reserved, 
reading  character,  in  bad  health  and  low  spirits, 
who  wishes  only  to  be  left  alone."     A  question  to 
the  same  point,  put  to  his  English  fellow^Voyagers, 
would  produce  a  totally  different  answer.     "  What 
sort  of  a  man  is  this  Mr.  Forsyth  ?"     "  A  lively, 
voluble  person,  whose  «great  delight  seems  in  play- 
ing at  romps  with  little  children,  and  talking  non- 
sense to  their  elders."     Which  of  these  was  the 
correct  answer?      Both,   yet  neither.     The  fact 
was,  that  "this  Mr.  Forsyth"   was  Democritus 
abroad    and    lieraclitus  at    home,   and,  perhaps, 
equally  a  philosophical  egotist  in  both  characters. 
He  laughed  in  public  and  he  mourned  in  solitude. 
There  was  a  profound  melancholy  in  his  spirit ;  but 
he  hid  it  as  a  miser  would  a  treasure,  to  be  brood- 
ed over  alone.     He  was  both  too  proud  and  too 
courteous  to  trouble  the  world  with  his  sorrows. 
Few  saw  beneath  the  surface  of  his  smiles.     The 
company  of  children  had  always  been  a  pleasure  to 
him  ;  and  now  it  was  the  only  society  in  which  he 
really   was   happy.     His   fondness  for  them  was 
ascribed  to  his  good  nature;  but  it  had,  in  truth, 
been  strengthened  by,  his   experience  of  the  cold 
unfeeling  of  his  some  while  cherished  adult  world. 
The  following    touching   passage,  from    Samuel 
Rogers,  will  help  to  explain  my  meaning  : — "  In 
our  early  youth,  while  yet  we  live  only  among 
those  we  love,  we  love  without  restraint,  and  our 
hearts  overflow  in  every  look,  word,  and  action. 
But,  when  we  enter  the  world,  and  are  repulsed  by 
strangers,  forgotten  by  friends,  we  grow  timid  in 
oar  approaches,  even  to  those  we  love  best.     How 


delightful  to  us,  then,  are  the  little  caresses  of 
children  !  All  sincerity,  all  affection,  they  fly  into 
our  arms;  and  then,  and  then  only,  we  feel  our 
first  confidence,  our  first  pleasure." 

Next  to  the  highest  consolations  of  religion, 
there  is  nothing  so  likely  to  restore  the  tone  of  a 
mind  that  the  experience  of  worldly  hardness 
has  made  nervous  and  suspicious,  as  intercourse 
with  children,  not  as  their  superior  but  as  their 
friend.  Wiih  all  their  little  faults,  (which  will, 
probably,  expand  into  great  vices,  if  their  growth 
be  not  so  managed  as  to  turn  them  into  virtues,) 
children  are  the  best  specimens  of  human  nature,  in 
its  weakness  and  its  strength.  The  presence  of 
the  young  and  ingenuous,  therefore,  beguiles  the 
jealous  misanthrope ;  and  may;  by  degrees,  reopen 
the  rigid  heart  that  had  resolved  to  exclude  the 
milder  feelings  and  the  abused  charities  of  life. 

Mr.  Forsyth,  when  his  morning  visitors  left  him, 
was  surprised  that  he  should  have  felt  so  little  dis- 
satisfaction at  this  early  inroad  on  his  scheme  of 
self-seclusion.  But  they  had  chanced  to  bring 
with  them  a  charm  that  was  the  very  "  Open 
Sesame"  "  to  the  best  feelings  in  a  proud  man's 
bosom."  They  had  brought  with  them,  from  the 
sands,  at  her  own  request,  a  child  named  Ellen 
Leslie,  his  favorite  playmate  during  the  passage. 
This  girl,  only  about  ten  years  old,  was  withdrawn 
from  a  school  in  England,  by  her  parents,  at  the 
desire  of  an  elder  sister,  who  had  undertaken  to  be 
her  teacher.  The  child  had  no  beauty  but  that  of 
innocence  and  vivacity ;  but  there  was  something 
very  endearing  in  her  artless  and  somewhat  petted 
caressing  manners,  and  her  extreme  eagerness  to 
hear  wonderful  stories,  of  which  Mr.  Forsyth  re- 
lated some  scores  to  her  while  on  board,  probably 
inventing  most  of  them  as  they  were  called  for. 
She  had,  therefore,  "  a  passion"  for  Mr.  Forsyth, 
and  could  hardly  talk  of  any  one  else  to  her  eldest 
sister,  May  Leslie,  who  was  already  somewhat 
jealous  and  prejudiced  against  a  stranger  who,  as 
she  chose  to  think,  had  surreptitiously  and  intru- 
sively appropriated  so  much  of  the  good  will  of  her 
pet  Ellen. 

'  There  was  another  reason  for  Mr.  Forsyth's  re- 
signing himself  without  much  reluctance,  to  the 
visits  of  his  neighbors.  During  the  four  or  five 
days  that  he  had  been  at  this  place,  he  had  found 
his  solitude  anything  but  tranquillity.  The  three 
first  days,  the  8th,  the  9th,  and  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber, happening  to  be  the  anniversaries  of  the  three 
successive  attacks  in  1832,  on  the  gallantly  defended 
convent  of  the  Semi,  he  was  kept  awake,  the  great- 
er part  of  the  three  nights,  by  the  incessant  explo- 
sion of  fireworks.  The  Portuguese  rejoice  in  noise, 
and  are  absolute  children  in  their  love  of  rockets. 
If  he  fell  into  a  slumber,  soon  after  daylight  he  was 
painfully  awakened  by  dolorous  sounds,  shrill  and 
terrible,  that  seemed  the  yells  of  Tartarus — these 
were  the  supplications  of  some  sturdy  beggar,  who 
would  rant  on,  without  interruption,  till  the  surly 
voice  of  one  of  the  Galician  servants  stopped  him 
with,  "  It  cannot  be,  now  !"  the  last  word  holding 
out  a  sort  of  promise,  and  encouragement'  to  come 
again  another  day.  The  mendicant  will  go  on  for 
an  hour,  till  he  receives  alms  or  this  answer,  when 
he  retires.  But  another,  and  another,  male  or  fe- 
male, succeeds,  and  so  they  go  on  through  the  day, 
canting,  whining,  squalling,  screaming  at  your  door 
or  within  your  porch,  or  on  your  staircase.  It  is 
of  little  use  to  close  your  outer  door,  for  they  make 
no  ceremony  of  knocking  till  it  be  opened.  The 
numbers  who  follow  the  profession  by  choice,  and 
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the  good  and  portly  condition  of  many  of  them,  aie 
a  proof  of  the  charitable  disposition  of  the  Portu- 
guese, and  their  want  of  judgment  in  their  mode  of 
provision  for  the  poor ;  one  of  the  hardest  prob- 
lems, however,  in  the  political  economy  of  most 
countries,  and  no  easy  one  in  our  own.  We  are 
told  that,  before  the  suppression  of  monasteries  in 
Portugal,  beggars  were  not  so  importunate  at  pri- 
vate dwellings.  I  doubt  this.  They  were  fed  at 
the  convent  gates,  it  is  true,  but  they  did  not,  so  far 
as  I  recollect,  the  less  pursue  their  avocation ;  and 
as  to  the  disgusting  objects  in  the  streets,  who  were 
suffered  to  expose  their  infirmities,  by  way  of  en- 
forcement of  the  Christian  duty  of  alms-giving  on 
the  passers-by,  they  were  certainly  more  numerous 
then  than  now,  though  they  are  not  yet  few. 
Everybody  knows  that  many  of  these  mendicants, 
to  make  themselves  more  striking  objects  of  com- 
passion, establish  and  cherish  loathsome  sores  and 
tumors,  which  they  exhibit  with  revolting  grossness. 
Others,  some  blind,  some  pretending  blindness,  are 
led  about  the  streets,  singing  canticles  with  obstrep- 
erous energy,  far  surpassing  that  of  our  own  "  ship- 
wrecked sailors"  who  were  never  at  sea,  and  who 
are  the  sturdiest  and  noisiest  of  our  street  and  high- 
way prowlers.  Others,  whose  legs  or  arms  have 
been  twisted,  in  their  infancy,  into  the  most  pitiable 
contortions,  for  the  express  purpose  of  making 
them  profitable  curiosities  of  misery,  are  placed  on 
donkeys,  and  so  ride,  begging,  through  the  villages 
and  towns — some  are  put  into  open  boxes  in  the 
streets — some  left  to  crouch  or  stretch  upon  the 
pavement.  Watch  one  of  these  on  a  market-day, 
when  the  country  people  are  crowding  into  the  city 
— that  good-humored,  grinning  idiot-boy,  for  in- 
stance, who  sits  howling  from  morning  till  night, 
near  the  British  consul's  door,  and  calling  out,  u  I 
say !"  to  every  Englishman  that  passes.  Hardly  a 
peasant,  man  or  woman,  goes  by  without  giving 
him  some  trifle,  and  not  one  without  giving  him  a 
good  word.  In  that  same  spot  he  has  almost 
grown  up,  being  brought  to  it  early  every  morning 
and  not  removed  till  evening ;  and  there  he  will, 
probably,  maintain  his  privileged  position  for  years 
to  come. 

Musical  varieties,  besides  the  incantations  of  the 
beggars,  were  supplied  through  the  course  of  the 
day,  by  the  cries  of  fish-women,  of  girls  who  vend 
charcoal,  of  others  who  carry  about  uncured  pork, 
others  with  nunnery  sweetmeats ;  some  with 
linen,  some  with  wood-soled  slippers,  some  with 
fowls  and  turkeys,  eggs  or  butter;  some  with 
quails  and  red-legged  partridges — of  men  with  tal- 
low candles  in  square  deal  boxes  ;  brandy  or  vine- 
gar in  barrels ;  oil  in  tin  canisters ;  all  these  shout- 
ing, successively,  within  the  threshold,  or  thump- 
ing at  the  door,  and  none  withdrawing  without  an 
answer. 

Mr.  Forsyth  perceived  that  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take in  his  choice  of  a  hermitage.  He  submitted 
to  his  fate,  and  his  patience  was  soon  rewarded ; 
these  annoyances,  so  provoking  at  first,  soon 
ceased  to  trouble  him,  for  habit  made  him  almost 
unconscious  of  them  before  he  had  resided  a  month 
at  the  Foz.  By  degrees,  he  became  acquainted 
with  almost  all  his  countrymen  and  women  in  the 
place,  and  there  were  so  many  among  them  who 
possessed  good  qualities  that  he  soon  forgot  that  he 
was  to  be  an  anchorite.  He  went  wherever  he  was 
invited ;  and  the  climate  favored  him,  for  the 
parties  which  he  most  enjoyed  were  in  the  open 
air — boat-parties,  and  rides  and  picnics;  rambles 
in  a  pine-wood,  and  a  dinner  on  the  rocks,  or  on  a 


vine-shaded  terrace  overlooking  the  river  or  the 
sea  i  and  generally  followed  by  music,  song  or 
dance,  or  all  combined ;  and  then  a  merry  row,  or 
sail,  or  gallop  home.  Home  !  there  he  was  alone, 
and  his  spirits  sank  again  under  the  consciousness 
that  he  was,  in  fact,  an  alien  in  the  land — that  be 
had  no  home  here— that  there  was  not  one  of  all 
those  lively  persons,  by  whom  he  had  been  amused, 
who  really  took  the  smallest  interest  in  him  beyond 
the  occasions  on  which  he  might  contribute  his 
share  to  the  hilarity  of  a  social  hour.  Then 
he  would,  for  a  while,  be  self-involved  and  unap- 
proachable. 

Rousing  himself  from  one  of  these  lonely  moods, 
he  chose  to  go  over  the  bar  to  fish  ;  for  which  pur- 
pose he  hired  the  proper  sort  of  boat,  with  the  men 
and  tackle  necessary  for  the  pastime ;  and  over  the 
bar  he  went,  on  a  most  beautifully  placid  morning. 
Many  of  the  large  fishing-boats  were  out,  and  also 
two  or  three  pleasure-boats,  allured  to  sea  by  the 
smoothness  of  the  water.  To  these  Mr.  Forsyth, 
occupied  with  his  sport,  in  which  he  had  but  indif- 
ferent success,  paid  no  heed.  There  are  often,  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  heavy  fogs  upon  this  coast, 
as  well  as  along  the  river ;  it  is  seldom,  however, 
that  they  come  on  with  so  little  warning  as  to  take 
the  boatman  unprepared.  But  it  now  happened 
that  Mr.  Forsyth  suddenly  found  himself  enveloped 
in  such  a  dense  vapor  that  he  could  see  nothing 
whatever  beyond  his  own  boat.  The  water  was 
very  tranquil,  and  he  could  hear,  from  the  fisher- 
men's boats,  without  distinguishing  the  words, 
voices  which,  invisible  as  the  speakers  were,  had  a 
sort  of  preternatural  effect,  as  if  mysterious  spirits 
of  sea  and  air  were  conversing  together.  Among 
those  voices,  however,  were  some  of  more  familiar 
tone,  for  they  were  English,  and  very  near  to  him 
— so  near  that  he  was  startled  to  hear  his  own  name 
mentioned  in  no  flattering  terms.  "  Listeners," 
says  the  proverb,  u  never  hear  any  good  of  them- 
selves." None  but  mean  persons  can  be  habitual 
and  deliberate  eaves-droppers;  and  such  are  not 
likely  to  be  talked  of  in  terms  of  much  respect ; 
for  though  their  eavesdropping  propensities  may 
escape  detection,  their  characteristic  meanness  can- 
not. So  far  the  proverb  not  only  is,  but,  perhaps, 
ought  to  be  true.  But  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
generally  understood,  it  is  a  still  greater  satire  on 
those  who  are  listened  to  than  on  those  who  covertly 
listen  ;  for  it  is  founded  on  a  broad  assumption  of 
the  general  malignity  of  human  nature,  and  the  uni- 
versal propensity  to  scandal :  so  that  the  chance- 
hearer,  however  good  and  amiable  he  may  be,  is, 
according  to  the  proverb,  no  better  off  than  the 
deliberate  eavesdropper.  Yet  proverbs  are  almost 
always  true,  and  Mr.  Forsyth,  though  an  innocent 
listener,  proved  no  exception  to  the  rule.  "  Who 
was  the  person  so  intent  upon  his  fishing;  in  the 
boat  that  was  near  us  just  now  before  this  horrid  fog 
came  on  1  He  seemed  to  be  an  Englishman.1'  It 
was  a  female  voice  that  asked  the  question.  Mr. 
Forsyth  thought  it  a  pleasing  voice.  An  Irish  gen- 
tleman, whom  he  recognized  by  his  accent,  replied : 
—  "  It  is  Mr.  Forsyth,  who  has  lately  arrived  here." 
"  Oh !"  rejoined  the  lady,  "  it  is  that  Mr.  Forsyth 
whom  I  have  heard  of,  is  it?  Some  people  say  that 
he  is  very  disagreeable  :  I  am  sure  he  looks  so  ; 
thanks  to  the  fog  for  dropping  the  curtain  between 
us  and  him!"  Mr.  Forsyth  thought  he  had  never 
heard  a  more  unmusical  voice  m  his  life.  A  laugh, 
in  which  more  than  one  person  appeared  to  join, 
succeeded  her  flippant  observation.  The  sun,  who 
had  been  struggling  for  mastery,  now  began  to  be 
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felt  through  the  attenuated  vapor  to  which  he  gave 
a  half-transparent  glory ;  a  sudden  gust  of  air  lifted 
the  veil  of  fog,  and  discovered  to  Mr.  Forsyth  what 
might,  thus  fancifully  revealed,  have  seemed,  to  any 
one  bat  him,  as  fair  a  vision  as  ever  Grecian  genius 
evoked  from  the  wave.  Close  beside  him  was  the 
boat  in  which  were  the  persons  whose  short  dialogue 
he  had  so  unluckily  overheard,  and  the  ungentle 
critic  who  had  expressed  so  unfavorable  an  opinion 
of  his  looks  was  no  other  than  Miss  Leslie — May 
Leslie — the  sister  of  his  little  friend  Ellen,  and  the 
BdUe  among  the  English  Portonians.  This  young 
lady  had,  only  a  few  months  before,  been  emanci- 
pated from  a  London  "  finishing  school ;"  a  Vanity- 
Fair,  from  which  she  came  home  a  finished  coquette. 
May  Leslie  was  about  nineteen ;  in  person  tail, 
round,  and  well  formed.  Her  complexion  was 
neither  fair  nor  florid,  but  of  a  pale  settled  brown  ; 
her  hair  was  dark,  her  eyes  gray,  but  large  and 
expressive  ;  her  face  oval,  her  features  fine  and  reg- 
ular ;  but  there  was  something  in  her  carriage,  in 
her  glance,  and  in  a  certain  play  and  curve  of  her  rich , 
full  lips,  that  sometimes  gave  a  singular  air  of  audac- 
ity and  scornfulness  to  her  expression.  It  was  a  face 
and  person  to  which  it  was  impossible  to  deny  the 
praisa  of  beauty ;  but  there  was  too  often  a  want  of 
softness,  a  look  of  defiance,  that  the  splenetic  observer 
would  at  once  remark  with  prejudice,  while  the  bet- 
ter-natured  would  pronounce  on  it  as  an  evidence  only 
of  the  high  spirit  and  vivacity  of  youth  and  health. 
When  she  first  came  out,  being  new,  her  beauty  had 
been  exaggerated ;  but  her  really  handsome  and  strik- 
ing appearance  had  as  yet  lost  none  of  its  supremacy ; 
she  was  still  the  Belle,  received  admiration  as  if 
it  were  her  birthright,  and  treated  her  admirers 
with  a  strange  mixture  of  affability  and  disdain. 

The  party  seemed  a  little  confused  by  their  unex- 
pected proximity  to  the  man  with  whose  name  they 
had  just  been  making  so  free.  One  of  them  had 
the  presence  of  mind  to  greet  him  as  if  nothing  had 
occurred,  and  even  to  present  him  to  Miss  Leslie, 
the  only  one  of  the  group  with  whom  he  was  not 
acquainted.  She  reddened  at  having  been  over- 
heard iu  an  ungracious  personality ;  but  the  circum- 
stance seemed  rather  to  excite  her  resentment  than 
to  confuse  her ;  and,  while  she  slightly  bowed  to 
him,  there  was  a  curl  of  the  lip  which  implied  that 
even  that  formal  compliment  was  conceded  reluc- 
tantly. We  are  apt  to  vindicate  a  first  injustice  by 
a  second.  Mr.  Forsyth  looked  at  her  with  a  stern- 
ness that  did  little  credit  to  his  philosophy.  He 
was  mdrtified  and  morose,  and  she  was  proud  and 
petulant.  He  exchanged  some  civilities  with  her 
companions,  and  declining  their  invitation  to  dine 
with  them  on  the  rocks  near  the  huts,  he  returned 
home  dissatisfied ;  yet,  perhaps,  not  altogether  so  ; 
h3  had  experienced  a  sensation,  no  pleasant  one,  it 
is  true ;  but  his  jaded  spirit  wanted  bracing,  and 
even  a  new  hatred  is  a  tonic. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  there  were  so  many 
parties  and  picnics  among  the  English  and  their 
families,  that  Mr.  Forsyth  had  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  maeting  the  young  lady  who  had  so  gratui- 
tously honored  him  with  her  dislike  at  first  sight ; 
or,  rather,  before  she  saw  him.  Her  antipathy,  so 
far  from  being  abated,  seemed  to  increase  at  every 
encounter,  and  she  took  no  pains  to  conceal  it ;  so 
that  her  mother,  a  lady  much  respected  in  the  place, 
remonstrated  with  her  on  her  incivility,  but  without 
effect.  Mr.  Forsyth  certainly  took  no  pains  to  con- 
ciliate her  favor,  for  he  indulged  a  malicious  pleas- 
ure in  paying  her  in  her  own  coin,  though  with  a 
politeness  that  only  made  the  matter  worse;  and 


their  dislike  quickly  took  a  turn  of  active  animosity, 
not  unamusing  to  some  shrewd  observers.  On  the 
whole,  the  Belle  had  the  best  of  the  battle,  and 
might  have  finally  conquered,  had  she  not,  too  obvi- 
ously, betrayed  ner  delight  whenever  the  man  was 
piqued.  But  she  did  not  always  escape  untouched ; 
for  Mr.  Forsyth,  though,  in  some  respects,  a  far  leas 
able  tactician,  in  such  small  warfare,  than  his  oppo- 
nent, sometimes  retaliated  with  a  quiet  effect  that 
was  the  more  provoking  for  the  composure  of  his 
manrer.  He  was  more  skilful  in  hiding  his  satis- 
faction when  Ids  arrow  of  wit  whizzed  so  near  her 
as  to  flutter  the  lady's  serenity,  than  he  was  at  con- 
cealing his  annoyance  when  her  shaft  struck  home 
and  stung  him.  Mr.  Forsyth*  had,  perhaps,  some 
excuse  for  his  malice.  He  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
not  the  aggressor,  but  the  aggrieved,  and  Miss  Les- 
lie had  wounded  him  even  more  keenly  than  she 
suspected  or  intended ;  she  had  estranged  her  little 
sister,  Ellen,  from  him  completely.  Her  displeas- 
ure at  the  child's  fondness  for  a  stranger  had  been 
frequently  expressed  with  more  asperity  than 
enough,  and  Ellen  no  longer  dared  to  go  near  Mr. 
Forsyth ;  and  when  she  met  him  she  was  awkward 
and  abashed ,  and  retreated  or  kept  aloof.  This  was 
intolerable  ;  it  was  an  outrage  on  the  very  best  and 
most  sensitive  part  of  his  nature. 

About  a  league  above  the  city,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Douro,  is  the  finely  situated  convent  of  Oli- 
veira,  now  a  quinta,  or  villa,  which  was  yet,  by  per- 
mission, as  it  was  before  the  jolly  monks  were 
ejected,  a  favorite  place  for  summer  parties  from 
Oporto.  At  a  dance  here,  the  gentleman  who  gave 
the  party,  and  who  had  often  noticed,  and,  probably, 
like  others,  been  diverted  by  the  mutual  aversion  of 
the  Belle  and  the  Hermit,  requested  that  the  latter 
would  allow  him  to  provide  him  with  a  partner  to 
complete  one  of  the  quadrille  sets.  Mr.  Forsyth 
endeavored  to  excuse  himself,  on  the  plea  of  hav- 
ing long  given  up  dancing ;  but  he  was  overruled  by 
the  friendly  importunity  of  his  host,  and  consented. 
To  his  surprise,  he  was  led  up  to  Miss  Leslie,  and 
named  to  her  as  requesting  the  honor  of  being  her 
partner.  He  would  have  made  the  best  of  what  he 
suspected  of  being  a  bad  joke,  if  it  was  not  a  mis- 
taken manoeuvre  at  peacemaking;  but  the  young 
lady  looked  at  him  with  suppressed  complacency, 
and  desired  to  be  excused,  as  it  was  not  her  inten- 
tion to  stand  up  for  that  dance.  Mr.  Forsyth  bowed 
and  turned  away ;  and,  in  two  minutes  afterwards, 
he  observed  that  she  had  stood  up  in  that  very  qua- 
drille, with  Mr.  Roderick  Pinto,  the  Portuguese 
Lothario,  already  mentioned,  who,  having  witnessed 
the  lady's  refusal  of  her  countryman,  hastened  to 
seize  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  superiority 
of  his  own  attractions.  The  damsel  accepted  him 
without  hesitation,  and  was  led  to  the  dance  by  the 
exulting  native  of  the  land.  This  was  more  than 
Mr.  Forsyth  chose  to  bear:  he  could  not  remon- 
strate with  the  lady,  but  he  could  check  the  elation 
of  the  gentleman.  He  walked  up  to  him,  and 
quietly  requested  him  to  give  place,  saying,  just 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  lady,  that  Miss  Les- 
lie was  his  partner.  Senhor  Pinto  appealed  to  her- 
self, but  she  was  much  too  astonished  to  assist 
him ;  she  stared  haughtily  and  said  nothing.  Sen- 
hor Pinto,  who  was  well  inclined  to  keep  his 
ground,  then  cast  a  scowling  look  at  Mr.  Forsyth  ; 
but  he  saw  something  in  the  steady  look  which  met 
his  that  warned  him  to  be  prudent :  he  was  not 
without  courage ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  rather 
too  much  than  too  little ;  but  he  felt  it  would  be 
folly  to  persist  in  the  wrong  about  so  trifling  an 
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affair;  he  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  muttered 
something  about  a  supposed  mistake,  and  gave 
way.  Mr.  Forsyth  and  Miss  Leslie  danced 
together !  When  the  quadrille  was  finished,  he  led 
her  to  a  seat,  and  then  placed  himself  by  the  side 
of  her  mother,  who  had  observed  the  whole  thing, 
and  was  much  amused.  She  was  a  stately  lady, 
of  somewhat  cold  manners ;  but  she  received  him 
with  a  gracious  air,  compressing  her  risible  muscles 
with  difficulty,  and  making  no  allusion  to  what  had 
occurred.  The  daughter  sat  in  mute  and  thought- 
ful vexation.  She  had  committed  a  capital  error, 
and  her  enemy  had  taken  advantage  of  her  false 
position.  He  had  made  her  ridiculous;  and  she 
hated  him  more  than  ever ;  so  at  least  she  thought. 
Seohor  Pinto,  too,  whom  she  did  not  much  admire 
before,  had  rendered  himself  odious  to  her  by  the 
facility  with  which  he  had  resigned  her.  She  was 
roused  from  meditation  by  the  approach  of  a  gen- 
tleman, singularly  prepossessing  in  figure  and 
address.  He  was  a  Castilian,  Don  Jose*  Alvarez, 
who  had  come  to  Oporto  after  the  discomfiture  of 
Don  Carlos,  in  whose  suite  he  was  said  to  have 
arrived  in  Portugal,  which  was  no  recommendation 
to  the  new  authorities ;  but  he  was  protected  by  the 
friendship  of  Mr.  Leslie,  whose  political  bias  was 
known  to  be  strongly  in  favor  of  "the  Constitu- 
tion," but  wbo  had  generosity  enough  to  respect  the 
distress  of  a  Carlist  Spaniard.  Miss  Leslie  resumed 
her  dancing  at  the  request  of  Don  Jose*  Alvarez, 
and,  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  she  was  more  than 
usually  animated,  appearing  to  be  particularly 
pleased  by  the  attentions  of  her  father's  Spanish 
friend.  Senhor  Pinto  was  also  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  Spaniard,  whom  he  now  watched, 
and  occasionally  rallied  on  the  young  lady's  sup- 
posed partiality ;  but  there  was  a  bitterness  in  his 
raillery  that  betokened  less  gayety  than  chagrin ; 
and  the  gloomy  glances  that  he  cast  on  Don  Alvarez 
and  Mr.  Forsyth  showed  that  there  was  a  hostile 
feeling,  to  them  both,  rankling  in  his  breast.  Mr. 
Forsyth  did  not  perceive  these  dark  looks,  and  Don 
Alvarez  was  cither  too  pleasantly  occupied  to  observe 
them,  or  too  happy  to  trouble  himsalf  about  them 
if  he  did.  The  Spaniard  was  enamored  of  Miss 
Leslie  ;  the  Portuguese,  a  presumptuous  egotist, 
coveted  her  smiles  as  so  many  rays  to  be  added  to 
the  false  1  ustre  of  his  vain-glory.  The  Englishman , 
a  man  of  strong  feelings  stubbornly  guarded, 
admired  her  as  a  wily  engineer  does  a  comely, 
hostile  fortress  which  is  likely  to  break  his  head, 
and  which  he  is  resolved  to  humble,  by  mine 
and  battery,  if  he  can ;  or,  as  a  boy  admires  his 
aunt's  tortoise-shell  cat,  that  he  delights  to  tease, 
but  not  without  first  putting  on  his  gloves. 

Miss  Leslie  had  many  others  admirers ;  indeed, 
all  the  party-going  men  of  the  place,  native  or 
foreign,  might  be  said  to  be  admirers  of  her  beauty, 
though  there  were  several  who  were  anything  but 
flattered  by  her  manners.  Among  the  most  assid- 
uous of  those  who  seemed  to  have  enlisted  them- 
selves under  the  banners  of  the  proud  Belle,  was 
a  little  active  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Stubbs. 
He  was  a  reputable  merchant,  long  established  at 
Oporto,  but  who  combined  with  the  readiest  capac- 
ity for  mercantile  affairs  some  tastes  which  are 
supposed  to  be  uncongenial  with  the  labors  of  the 
counting-house.  He  had  been  lately  at  New  York, 
where,  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  he  had  married  a 
very  pretty  young  lady,  whom,  however,  as  he 
found  her  rather  fro  ward,  and  as  she  had  objected 
to  accompany  him  at  once  to  Portugal,  where  his 
business  required  his  presence,  he  had  left  to  pass 


her  time  among  their  mutual  relations  in  her  native 
state.    Mr.  Stubbs  was  an    abstract  philosopher, 
who,  having  thus  submitted  to  a  peaceable  separa- 
tion from  his  bride  before  the  honeymoon  was  over, 
absolutely  forgot  that  he  was  Quarried,  and  fell  into 
his  old-bachelor  habits  of  general   and  strenuous 
flirtation.     He  was  clever,  paradoxical,  argumenta- 
tive with  men  but  not  with   ladies,  amorous,  and 
droll  as  a  tumbler-pigeon,  sensitive  but  forgiving, 
most    well-natured,   kind-hearted,   and    generous. 
He  was,  consequently,  in  spite  of  his  oratory  and 
logic,  a  great    favorite  with    almost    every  one. 
Some  few  dry  souls,  envious  of  his  acquirements 
perhaps,  voted  him  a  bore  ;  and  one  serious  charge 
they  brought  against  him,  which  he  took  no  pains 
to  refute,  but  confirmed  by  perpetual  repetitions  of 
the  offence  alleged — he  was  a  poet!    The  mer- 
chants were  startled   when   they  first  made  the 
discovery,  for  poetry  and  finance  seem  natural  ene- 
mies ;   but  their  good  humor  and  good  sense  soon 
prevailed  pretty  generally  in   his  favor.    He  was 
rational  on  matters  of  business,  and  tbey  forgave 
his  thirst  for  the  waters  of  Helicon  the  more  easily 
as  he  was  the  poet  of  the  ladies,  who  were  enter- 
tained by  his  amatory  effusions  and   unmerciful 
fickleness ;   for  he  not  only  forgot  his  wife,  but  he 
had  already,  since  his  return  from  America,  made 
vows  of  unalterable  devotion,  which  he  called  Pla- 
tonic, to  almost  every  English  lady,  under  fifty,  of 
his  acquaintance.     His  simplicity  on  this  point  was 
marvellous  ;  his  innocent  effrontery  matchless :  they 
humored  him,  and  praised  his  verses,  and  he  was  a 
happy  man.     His  small  quaint  person  was  poetically 
attired,  for  he  was  a  mortally  bad  dresser.    He  tied 
his  white  neckcloth  in  a  very  large,  clumsy  bow, 
and  powdered  it  plentifully  with  snuff.    He  wore 
an  old   broad-brimmed   Pennsylvania^  hat,  under 
which  long  lappets  of  straight  hair  flapped  over  his 
ears.     His   clothes,  of   ill-assorted    colors,  hung 
about  him  as  if  they  had  been  made  by  a  scrupulous 
tailor,  who  scorned  to  take  advantage  of  a  dwarf, 
and  gave  him  liberal  measure  of  cloth  for  a  full- 
grown  man.    Mr.  Stubbs  was  the  only  English 
gentleman  whose  attentions  the  idmired  Miss  Leslie 
encouraged  ;  except  the  handsome  Spaniard,  he  was 
the  only  man  in  the  place  to  whom  she  was  always 
gracious,   never    rude.     With   Don  Alvarez,  bcr 
eyes  were  more  eloquent  than  her  toue^e;  with 
Mr.  Stubbs,  both   her  eyes  and   her  tongue  were 
eloquent,  but  the  "  looks  and  tones"  seemed  to  be 
at  variance   in  their  meaning :    the  words  were 
honey-dew  ;    but  "  there  was  a  laughing  devil  in 
her  eye,"  which  Mr.  Stubbs  delighted  in,  for  he 
mistook  it  for  the  reflection  of  his  own  image ;  and 
so  in  one  sense  it  was ;  but  he  did  not  rightly  ir&J 
the  riddle.     He  was  sure  she  was  in  love  with  him . 
but  she  had  many  rivals ;  he  theiefore  pitied  her, 
and  he  was  magnanimous  enough,  too,  to  pity  Don 
Alvarez,  to  whom  she  spoke  so  little.    Poor  Don 
Alvaroz ! 

Mr.  Forsyth  had  one  morning  crossed  the  Douro, 
that  he  might  enjoy  the  fragrance  of  the  pine-woods, 
after  a  heavy  shower,  succeeded  by  a  powerful  sun. 
He  lounged  among  them  for  an  hour  or  two;  and 
on  his  return  towards  his  boat,  he  perceived  a  party, 
who  were  established  among  the  huge  gray  stones 
of  the  Cabedello,  where  they  were  about  to  dine, 
Bhaded  from  the  now  western  sun  by  one  tall  stone. 
The  boatmen  had  brought  planks,  and  laid  them 
across  two  of  the  detached  pieces  of  rock,  to  eer™ 
for  a  table  and  seats.  The  group  was  P^J"?^ 
and  inviting;  and  Mr.  Forsyth  was  hailed  the 
moment  his  approach  was  noticed,  and  did  do* 
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refuse  the  invitation.  His  friends  were  there ;  but 
there  also  was  his  enemy,  May  Leslie,  and  seated 
next  to  her  was  Roderick  Pinto,  tho  Lusian  Love- 
lace, like  the  toad  at  the  ear  of  Eve.  She  seemed 
to  be  in  better  humor  with  Pinto  than  on  the  former 
occasion ;  he  talked  much  to  her,  and  in  a  low  tone, 
and  she  appeared  to  be  keenly  attentive  to  his 
observations.  This  might  be  one  of  her  caprices, 
or  one  of  her  mystifications.  She  did  not  bow  to 
Mr.  Forsyth.  She  had  come  to  the  resolution  of 
cutting  him  altogether.  The  wily  Pinto  observed 
this  with  delight,  and  made  a  low  reverence,  "  too 
civil  by  half,"  to  the  Englishman  ;  while  his  dark 
expressive  eyes  seemed  to  say,  "  You  see  I  am  in 
my  right  place  now,"  in  allusion  to  u  the  notice  to 
quit"  her,  which  Mr.  Forsyth  had  so  ceremoni- 
ously given  him  at  Oliveira.  Mr.  Forsyth,  as  he 
acknowledged  the  salute,  was  for  a  moment  struck 
with  the  singular  expression  of  gratified  malice  on 
Pinto's  countenance.  He  was  not  aware,  or  had 
forgotten,  how  sorely  he  had  galled  the  Portuguese 
Lovelace.  Jest,  gossip,  feasting,  flirting  and  laugh- 
ing went  on  amid  the  rest  of  the  company ;  while 
Pinto's  assiduities  to  Miss  Leslie  were  conducted 
quietly :  it  was  bye-play ;  he  was  too  cunning  to 
challenge  the  notice  of  those  about  him,  before  he 
was  sure  of  his  triumph ;  and  though  Miss  Leslie 
listened  to  him  attentively,  there  was  something  in 
her  manner  which  did  not  altogether  satisfy  him 
When  he  bantered  her  on  the  disappointment  "'  j 
must  feel  on  the  absence  of  her  friend  Don  A)*  tez, 
who  had  been  expected,  she  pursed  up  her '  j*  into 
one  of  their  disdains.  He  was  puzzled  ,  doubtful 
whether  it  were  meant  as  a  rebuke  to  his  imperti- 
nence, or  as  a  disclaimer  of  partiality  to  the  Castil- 
ian.  When  he  ridiculed  Mr.  Forsyth,  which  he 
did  with  a  keen  felicity  of  caricature  that  should 
have  provoked  her  laughter,  especially  as  she  so 
evidently  disliked  the  original,  she  cast  down  her 
eyes  and  looked  serious,  but  without  interrupting 
him  by  a  word. 

Our  friends,  the  Portuguese  of  Oporto,  by  the 
way,  are  exceedingly  clever  in  the  art  of  quizzing, 
and  very  fond,  with  all  their  politeness,  of  exercising 
that  talent  on  or  at  the  English  ;  but  few  of  them 
are,  like  Mr.  Pinto,  thoroughly  ill-natured,  and 
those  few  are  red-hot  politicians  of  the  French 
school,  "  the  servum  pecus  of  a  Gallic  breed," 
young  men  to  whom  the  horrors  consequent  on  the 
French  invasion  are  but  as  the  dreams  of  their 
fathers,  though  their  country  has  never  been  tran- 
quil or  prosperous  since.  The  Portuguese  resisted 
the  invaders  nobly ;  yet  they  could  not  have  expelled 
them  but  by  the  aid  of  the  English  :  the  obligation 
is  forgotten,  or  its  motive  misrepresented,  and  set 
down  to  English  selfishness ;  the  Portuguese  have 
secured  their  liberty,  such  as  it  is ;  their  little  long 
slip  of  earth  is  an  independent  monarchy ;  and  they 
abuse  the  English,  and  praise  the  French !  The 
seeds  of  French  republican  principles  were  sown 
during  the  struggle,  by  the  armies  of  Napoleon,  and 
the  French  were  so  far  conquerors  after  all.  The 
fruits  are  bitterness. 

Senhor  Pinto,  not  assured  of  the  effect  of  his  sar- 
casms on  Mr.  Forsyth,  changed  the  subject  to  one 
still  more  promising;  but  when  he  made  Miss 
Leslie's  beauty,  and  its  power  over  himself,  the 
theme  of  his  well-turned  phrases — for  he  had  been 
educated  at  Stonyhurst,  and  spoke  English  perfectly 
—she  looked  at  him  with  proud  self-complacency, 
as  if  those  compliments  were  only  her  due.  But 
he  occasionally  turned  to  glance  at  Mr.  Forsyth, 
whom  he  hoped  he  was  mortifying ;  and  he  invari- 


ably found,  when  his  attention  reverted  to  Miss 
Leslie,  that  her  large  gray  eyes  were  examining 
his  own  skull  with  a  curious  expression  of  earnest- 
ness and  dismay,  as  if  she  were  observing  its  shape 
to  find  some  mysterious  bumps  or  organs  of  iniquity. 
He  did  not  like  to  be  observed  in  that  fashion.  He 
now  altered  his  tactics,  and  instead  of  talking  sar- 
casm and  gallantry,  he  spoke  to  her  of  England, 
and  of  the  happy  days  that  he  had  passed  there  in  his 
boyhood,  of  the  brave  energy  and  candor  of  the 
English  character,  and  of  the  lofty  standard  of  man- 
ners and  morals  among  the  English  ladies.  Miss 
Leslie,  whose  prepossessions  in  favor  of  her  own 
people,  as  a  people,  were  strong,  heard  him  with 
pleasure,  though  she  every  now  and  then  cast  a 
glance  at  his  head,  as  if  to  discover  whether  some 
bump  there  did  not  impeach  the  sincerity  of  his 
tongue.  At  the  moment  when  he  began  to  assure 
himself  that  he  had  enacted  the  amiable  with  suc- 
cess, Don  Alvarez  appeared,  and,  after  the  usual 
greetings,  contrived  to  wedge  himself  just  opposite 
to  Miss  Leslie.  From  the  instant  of  his  arrival, 
Senhor  Pinto  was  eclipsed.  The  young  lady 
welcomed  the  Spaniard  with  a  mantling  blush  and 
a  sweet  smile,  and  the  glosing  speech  and  ominous 
head  of  the  Portuguese  no  longer  drew  her  notice. 
She  spoke  but  little  to  Don  Alvarez ;  perhaps 
restrained  by  the  presence,  in  his  person,  of  a  com- 
manding interest ;  perhaps  because  she  was  as  yet 
far  from  fluent  in  the  Portuguese,  still  less  so  in  the 
Spanish  language,  and  Don  Alvarez  did  not  under- 
stand English.  They  might  have  conversed  to- 
gether in  French,  but  she  had  all  the  recent  school- 
girl's reluctance  to  express  herself  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  for  fear  of  "  the  dread  laugh"  of  any  of 
the  little  world  about  her  who  might  detect  her 
blunders.  Besides,  Monsieur  D'Erlon,  the  French 
consul,  was  there,  and  she  might  not  like  to  trust 
her  French  in  the  hearing  of  a  Frenchman,  though 
he  was  a  most  frank  and  well-bred  gentleman.  So, 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  man  and  maiden  dis- 
coursed with  their  eyes,  and  May  Leslie's  were 
radiant  with  intelligence,  and  the  Spaniard's  seemed 
to  reflect  their  intelligence  and  beauty.  All  this 
was  gall  and  wormwood  to  Pinto.  Mr.  Forsyth,  as 
he  watched  her  for  some  minutes  at  a  distance,  felt 
that  even  he  might  have  been  fascinated  if  she  had 
ever  looked  on  him  as  she  now  looked  on  the  envi- 
able Castilian.  She  chanced  to  turn  her  face 
towards  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  their  eyes  met.  With 
the  instinctive  quickness  of  woman  where  the  effect 
of  her  charms  is  concerned,  she  jread  him  rightly ; 
she  caught  her  enemy  in  the  fact  of  admiring  her 
in  spite  of  himself ;  she  was  softened  for  a  moment, 
and  as  she  withdrew  her  eyes,  she  felt  some  little 
compunction.  Under  the  kindly  impulse,  Miss 
Leslie  was  half-disposed  to  be  amiable,  and  to  make 
him  some  atonement  if  possible,  and  looked  again 
that  she  might  try  to  judge  whether  his  offended 
pride  were  likely  to  be  placable :  but  Mr.  Forsyth 
was  no  longer  at  the  table;  he  had  escaped  her 
enchantment.  Strange  inconsistency  of  a  female 
tyrant  in  her  teens !  She  was  more  vexed  by  Mr. 
Forsyth's  disappearance  at  this  instant,  than  pleased 
by  the  presence  of  the  Spaniard. 

Scarcely  five  minutes  had  elapsed  when  all  were 
startled  by  screams  from  two  or  three  children  of 
the  party,  who  had  been  amusing  themselves  on  the 
rocks.  Ellen  Leslie,  the  sister  of  our  heroine,  had 
perched  herself  on  the  smooth  pinnacle  of  the 
highest  rock,  and  as  she  was  balancing  herself  there 
with  the  mock  hardihood  of  a  girl  half-frightened, 
she  became  giddy,  and  fell  on  the  side  where  the 
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stone  was  precipitous.  The  accident  might  have 
been  serious  to  her,  had  not  Mr.  Forsyth,  in  steal- 
ing away  to  his  boat,  which  was  close  at  hand, 
observed  her  unsteady  tenure  of  her  high  place,  and 
had  he  not,  when  she  fell  as  he  expected,  caught 
the  child  in  his  arms.  She  was  not  injured,  but 
Mr.  Forsyth's  right  arm  was  severely  wrenched. 
Miss  Leslie,  in  the  anxiety  about  her  sister,  hardly 
understood  how  she  had  escaped  ;  and,  before  her 
confusion,  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  party  had 
enabled  the  children  to  explain  the  matter,  Mr. 
Forsyth,  accompanied  by  one  or  two  gentlemen, 
was  half  across  the  river  on  his  way  to  the  Foz. 
All  the  company  got  into  their  boats  and  dispersed. 
Miss  Leslie  was  silent  and  pensive  all  the  way 
home :  Mr.  Forsyth  had  probably  saved  her  sister 
from  some  fatal  hurt ;  he  had  done  so  just  at  the 
time  when  her  own  better  feelings  were  prompting 
her  to  conduct  herself  less  offensively  towards  him, 
a  stranger  against  whom  she  had  adopted  a  ground- 
less prejudice  ;  how  immediately  had  her  returning 
charity  been  rewarded !  But  was  it  charity  ?  and 
had  she  deserved  reward?  Had  she  not  rather 
been  softened  by  a  feeling  of  indulged  self-love, 
when  she  perceived  that  her  beauty  had  extorted 
his  homage  in  spite  of  his  pride  and  her  insolence  ? 
Miss  Leslie  sighed  as  her  conscience  answered  these 
questions  reproachfully.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  first 
time  in  her  life  that  she  had  investigated  her  own 
motives,  and  she  was  far  from  satisfied  by  the  result 
of  her  self-examination.  But  Mr.  Forsyth  was 
gone  :  he  had  rendered  an  important  service  to  her 
family,  and  she  had  not  even  thanked  him.  What 
an  ungrateful,  perverse  creature  must  he  think  her ! 
And  was  she  not  so  1  She  hardly  dared  to  answer 
herself.  We  are  never  in  so  fair  a  way  of  deserv- 
ing and  winning  the  respect  of  others,  as  when  we 
become  severe  censors  of  ourselves.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, hope  for  Miss  Leslie.  But  she  is  young, 
lovely,  high-spirited,  and  volatile.  How  shall  such 
vernal  meditation  ripen  into  fruit,  when  the  first 
gust  of  vanity  may  shake  the  blossom  from  the 
tree? 

The  next  day,  the  Leslies  heard  that  Mr.  For- 
syth's shoulder  had  been  dislocated  by  the  shock 
of  their  child's  weight,  though  he  had  retired  with- 
out mentioning  that  he  was  hurt.  The  informant 
was  their  friend  and  physician,  Dr.  J ,  a  gen- 
tleman formerly  an  army  surgeon,  but  for  many 
years  past  the  favorite  practitioner  here ;  a  most 
modest,  generous,  unpretending  man,  highly  skilful 
and  successful  in  his  practice,  the  disinterested 
friend  of  the  poor,  the  healer  of  wounds  in  more 
senses  than  one,  and  a  bond  of  harmony  to  the  so- 
ciety of  the  place.  This  is  a  digression,  but  in 
honor  of  a  good  man,  who  would  have  blushed  at 
praise,  which  it  was  the  daily  occupation  of  his 
days  and  nights  to  merit.  His  life  of  beneficent 
toil  is  closed.  Ho  is  at  rest  in  the  English  burial- 
ground  at  Oporto,  and  his  epitaph  is  graven  deep- 
est in  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  him  best. 

Under  his  able  and  gentle  tendance,  Mr.  Forsyth 
was  likely  to  suffer  as  little  as  the  case  could  per- 
mit :  but  as  Dr.  J had  not  been  called  in  for 

several  hours  after  the  accident,  the  bone  was  not 
restored  to  its  socket  without  difficulty,  and  a  good 
deal  of  fever  ensued.  There  were  none  whom  this 
report  disquieted  more  than  Miss  Leslie,  and  she 
testified  her  regret  with  a  simple  and  dignified  in- 
genuousness. For  once  she  was  no  coquette..  If  it 
be  true  that  despised  love  often  turns  to  fury,  it  is 
equally  so  that  dislike,  when  once  its  injustice  is 
owned,  not  unfrequently  resolves  itself  into  the 


opposite  feeling.  She  could  at  first  hardly  repress 
some  emotion  of  impatience  whenever  little  Ellen, 
the  cause  of  the  disaster,  came  into  her  presence. 
But  the  poor  child  was  as  much  grieved  as  herself, 
and  earnestly  requested  leave  to  go  and  see  Mr. 
Forsyth.  This  could  not  be  granted  at  present, 
but  Ellen  took  every  opportunity  of  making  in- 
quiries  about  her  friend — "  my  friend' *  she  e?er 
afterwards  called  him.  Whenever  any  pleasant 
flowers,  especially  the  lovely  Japan  roses,  were 
brought  from  their  city-garden,  she  always  selected 
the  fairest,  and  sent  them  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  till  May 
Leslie  forbade  her  to  do  so,  on  some  sudden  fancy, 
or  fear,  perhaps,  that  the  gentleman  might  flatter 
himself  that  they  were  sent  by  her,  or  at  her  sug- 
gestion. 

Mr.  Forsyth  recovered  slowly,  and  the  Foz  sea- 
son was  over  before  he  was  released  from  his 
rooms.    The  Oporto  families  were,  one  by  one, 
returning  to  the  city ;  their  furniture  and  heavy 
packages  were  to  be  seen  on  creaking  cars  along 
the  road,  while  the  water-girls,  the  aguadaras  of 
the  Foz,  who  so  lightly  poised  their  graceful  red 
pitchers  on  their  heads,  as  they  used  to  file  to  and 
fro  with  stately  step,  clattering  their  wooden  slip- 
pers while  they  bore  the  weight  of  waters  from  the 
fountains,  like  the  captive  princesses  and  ladies  of 
the  ante-Homeric  age,  or  like  the  daughters  of  the 
patriarchs,  were  now  carrying,  on  their  heads,  loads 
of  household  lumber,  with  an  erectness  of  gait,  and 
facility  of  movement,  worthy  of  admiration.    Pres- 
ently, there  was  not  a  single  Oporto  family,  Portu- 
guese or  English,  in  the  place ;    and  somewhat 
later,  not  even  a  family  from  the  wine-couDtry ; 
whose  people,  not  coming  to  the  sea-coast  till  after 
the  vintage,  are  among  the  latest  lingerers  at  the 
Foz,  and  the  neighboring  villages  of  Leca  and 
Matozinhos.     Almost  all  the  human  life  of  the  Foz 
was  departed.    Not  even  a  chestnut  girl  to  be  seen 
seated  on  a  stone  at  a  street  corner,  fanning  her  fire 
in  its  clay  vase,  perforated  with  round  holes,  and 
fixed  on  a  wooden  tripod,  while  her  fruit  was  de- 
lightfully cracking  as  it  approached  that  perfectitm 
of  roast  which  none  but  these  out-of-door  peninsu- 
lar girls  can  give  to  the  chestnut. 

The  surly  Brazilians,  and  their  humble  blacks, 
so  numerous  here  till  lately,  were  all  gone.  Gone, 
too,  was  Mr.  Forsyth's  nearest  neighbor,  the  stur- 
dy Canon  of  Braga,  who  headed  the  monks  of  the 
Minho  against  Don  Pedro  and  his  "  Malhados  from 
the  islands,"  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  and  the 
altar,  and  of  that  angel  on  earth,  Don  Miguel ;  and 
gone  was  the  Padre's  portly  brother,  the  huge  old 
Conigo,  with  his  old  mountain  cousin,  Donna 
Deodata,  and  her  massy  daughter,  as  round  as  a 
melon. 

The  delightful  weather  of  the  first  weeks  of 
November,  called  the  summer  of  St.  Martin,  w1k*« 
anniversary  is  on  the  I  lth  of  that  month,  was  suc- 
ceeded as  usual  by  squally  and  heavy  rains.  The 
Bar,  that  had  lately  slumbered,  awoke  with  a  roar 
of  foaming  rage,  its  white  mane  fluttered  high  in 
air,  while  the  south  wind  rushed  'down  the  river  w 
meet  and  battle  with  the  steady,  resolute  swell  of 
the  tide.  The  rocks  along  the  coast,  tnoae,fi?f 
dark  rooks,  wore  their  pleasant  wreath  of  sea-bub- 
bles, that  glittered  in  white  contrast  for  a  moment, 
and  were  shivered  into  gauze-like  vapor,  and  then 
fell  and  glided  down  the  sands  in  rivuluta,  to  be 
again  rallied  by  the  next  reinforcement  of  billows, 
and  again  to  bubble  and  break  against  the  enp- 
The  coast,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  trace  U,  *«• 
fringed  with  spray,  a  broad  fringe,  and  the  bar  ot 
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the  Douto  was  walled  with  foam.  Sky  and  sea, 
strand  and  street,  looked  desolate.  Mr.  Forsyth 
was  now  as  much  alone  as  he  could  ever  have 
wi&hed  to  be ;  he  heard  few  voices  but  those  of 
wind  and  wave  ;  and  they,  indeed,  were  over-bois- 
terous. He  stood  it  well,  however,  for  he  revered 
the  majestic  music  of  the  seas.  His  health  daily 
improved,  and  his  books  were  his  never-failing 
friends  during  the  wet  season,  which  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  climate  such  as  we  northerns  know  not 
in  winter.  Then  in  dry  weather,  yet  keen  and 
fresh,  and  generally  clearest  when  cold,  he  could 
recruit  his  strength  by  scrambles  among  the  rocks, 
or  a  stroll  with  dog  and  gun  in  search  of  snipe  or 
quail.  By  degrees,  sea,  earth,  and  sky  were  re- 
suming their  cheerfulness  and  splendor ;  not  so 
steadily  as  quite  to  forget  their  brumal  character — 
they  were  yet  peevish  or  sullen  sometimes.  The 
hermit  of  St.  John's  "had  managed  to  survive  the 
winter  with  fewer  than  half-a-dozen  visits  to  the 
city.  One  of  them  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  land- 
ing from  Lisbon  of  Don  Pedro's  heart,  his  bequest 
to  •*  the  faithful  city."  No  vulgar  pageant  was 
that  solemn  procession  of  its  bearers  and  followers, 
priests,  soldiers,  seamen,  and  civilians,  to  the  Lappa 
church,  and  its  deposition  in  that  building,  which 
was  darkened  with  black  velvet,  and  other  gor- 
geous gJoomenji  and  lighted  with  blazing  torches. 
The  heart,  in  a  silver  vase,  was  laid  at  the  foot  of 
the  great  altar  on  a  table  covered  with  cloth  of 
gold  ;  a  soldier,  one  of  the  old  Moustaches  of  the 
siege,  stood  guard  on  each  side.  Nothing  could  be 
more  imposing  than  the  spectacle  of  the  installation 
of  the  heart  of  the  romantic  emperor  who  fought 
against  tyranny. 

If  Mr.  Forsyth  went  seldom  to  the  city,  the  city 
came  seldomer  to  him.  Only  three  or  four  persons 
called  on  him  during  the  whole  winter.  He  who 
lives  in  Siberia,  by  choice,  must  not  expect  visits 
from  St.  Petersburgh.  They  sent  him  invitations 
to  their  gayeties  ;  all  were  declined  ;  they  took  the 
hint,  and  left  him  to  himself. 

What  became  then  of  the  Leslies  and  all  his 
friends?  In  the  mornings,  the  men  walked  and 
talked  in  the  Rua  Nova  dos  Inglezes,  their  Ex- 
change, and  worked  away  in  their  counting-houses, 
or  visited  their  wine-lodges  at  Villa  Nova,  or  their 
stores  and  customers,  wherever  their  several  lines 
of  business  might  call  them  :  they  lounged  an  idle 
hour  or  two  in  the  newspaper  or  billiard  rooms. 
Their  evenings  were  passed  in  the  amusements 
arising  out  of  a  constant  interchange  of  dinner- 
parties, followed  by  their  eternal  cards,  whist  and 
boston  being  the  order  of  the  night.  The  frequent 
dinner-fetes  at  the  Factory  House  were  the  sump- 
tuous entertainments.  And  the  ladies,  what  did 
they  ?  In  the  mornings,  they  passed  their  time  as 
htlies  usually  do  in  commercial  towns,  where  men 
are  so  little  at  their  service  from  nine  till  four  or 
live  o'clock.  They,  old  and  young,  superintended 
their  domestic  affairs,  worked  at  single-stitch  and 
double-stitch  and  embroidery,  taught  and  scolded 
the  younrj  fry,  read  a  little  and  musicked  a  little, 
puzzling  the  Ologies,  and  excruciating  Rossini ;  and 
in  the  afternoons,  went  out  to  gossip  with  their 
neighbors,  or  to  visit  their  poor,  or  to  take  a  walk 
for  exercise,  the  most  tiresome  effort  of  reason. 
The  Portuguese  ladies,  though  fond  of  dancing, 
seldom  walk  out,  except  for  their  souls1  health  to 
mass,  or  to  pay  a  visit  to  some  very  near  neighbor ; 
for  the  body's  health,  they  rarely  submit  to  the 
exertion,  or  are  not  permitted  to  do  so  by  custom. 
The  neatness  of  their  small  pretty  feet  may  thus  be 
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preserved,  but  the  beauty  of  their  faces  is  too  often 
withered  in  youth.  The  English  ladies,  in  the 
same  climate,  preserve  their  beauty  longer,  though 
they  may  somewhat  enlarge  their  feet  by  freely 
using  them  for  the  purpose  for  which  feet  were 
given  them,  to  walk  with.  Their  evenings  were 
pretty  often  enlivened  by  dances  at  home,  or  among 
their  neighbors  ;  for  ecarte",  whist,  and  boston  were 
not  so  inveterately  the  sedentary  diseases  of  the 
male  of  the  land  but  that  several  young  men,  and  a 
few  of  the  elders,  might  be  collected  for  partners 
at  piano  or  riddle  call.  Then  there  were  balls  at 
the  Portuguese  club-room,  the  assembled,  and,  now 
and  then,  on  a  more  ambitious  scale,  and  admirably 
arranged  by  the  managers,  a  ball  given  by  the 
British  Association  at  the  Factory  House  to  all  the 
principal  Portuguese,  and  to  most  of  the  English 
non-members  who  chose  to  accept  the  invitations ; 
for  there  were  ins  and  outs  at  Oporto,  two  long  con- 
tending factions  of  yore  ;  but  the  rumors  of  their 
wars  have  almost  died  away.  So,  in  fine,  the  win- 
ter passed  off,  with  the  men  and  ladies  at  Oporto, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  winters  pass  else- 
where among  mercantile  gentry  ;  and  for  the  Eng- 
lish at  Oporto  it  must  be  said,  cum  grano  salis,  and 
notwithstanding  some  idle  prejudices  among  them, 
that  their  society  was  not  to  be  surpassed  for 
social  spirit  and  good  fellowship  by  any  other  of 
the  kind. 

But  where  was  my  heroine  all  this  while  1  She 
passed  her  day  as  most  of  those  of  her  age  and  sex 
did,  in  "strenuous  idleness"  for  the  most  part, 
though  Ellen's  lessons  gave  her  some  worthy  occu- 
pation ;  and  wherever  the  gayety  and  grace  of  the 
young  were  active  in  the  evening  dance,  or  passive 
at  the  insipid  tea-drink,  there  was  May  Leslie ; 
and  around  or  near  her  were  Don  Alvarez,  the 
handsome  Spaniard,  and  Senhor  Roderick  Pinto, 
the  Lusian  Lovelace,  and  Mr.  Stubbs,  her  poot- 
laureate,  who  called  her  his  Young  May-moon, 
and  Don  Alvarez's  May-thorn.  Then  there  was 
the  lively  Mr.  Spence,  who  was  much  given  to 
punning  ;  and  there  was  the  smiling  lady-killing 
Mr.  Fanshawe,  whom  she  named  "Attitude  ;"  and 
there  was  the  grinning  cynic  Mr.  Harbottle,  whom 
she  never  named  at  all ;  and  many  other  young 
men  and  youths,  by  whom  she  was  more  or  less 
admired.  And  Mr.  Forsyth!  Did  she  never 
speak  of  him?  Often,  for  a  month  or  two  after  his 
accident ;  but  never  after  he  had  recovered  and  still 
preserved  his  solitude  at  the  Foz.  Absence,  per- 
haps, weakened  the  interest  she  felt  about  him 
after  his  misadventure  ;  perhaps  she  forgot  that  she 
had  ever  felt  the  slightest  concern,  bad  or  good, 
respecting  him. 

Senhor  Pinto,  however,  had  not  forgotten  Mr. 
Forsyth,  nor  the  little  misunderstanding  between 
them,  about  Miss  Leslie's  choice  of  a  partner  at 
the  Oliveira  convent.  That  was  the  greatest  affront 
he  had  ever  received  in  his  life.  Pinto  was  not  a 
man  to  forget  or  forgive  an  affront,  however  plausi- 
bly he  might  conceal  his  resentment  till  he  could 
make  it  felt.  But  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  For- 
syth, no  opportunity  could  occur,  and  his  evil  pas- 
sions were  diverted  into  another  channel.  A  mutual 
jealousy  and  detestation  had,  in  the  course  of  the 
winter,  sprung  up  between  him  and  his  quondam 
friend,  the  Spaniard,  and  Miss  Leslie  was  again  the 
cause.  Both  were  assiduous  in  attentions  to  her ; 
and  it  had  been  latterly  her  inexplicable  humor  to 
encourage  them  both,  with  such  an  even  measure 
of  favor,  that  it  was  difficult  to  decide  which  of  them 
she  preferred.    The  handsome  Spaniard,  therefore, 
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it  would  seem,  had  not  gained  ground  during  the 
winter;  had  the  subtle  Portuguese  then  greatly 
made  up  his  lee- way  ?  The  latter  would  still  occa- 
sionally detect  Miss  Leslie  in  examining  his  fea- 
tures, or  surveying  his  head,  with  a  sort  of  serious 
curiosity  that  disconcerted  him.  On  one  occasion, 
as  he  was  leading  her  into  a  refreshment  room  after 
dancing,  he  stopped  to  speak  to  her  mother,  who 
happened  to  be  seated  under  a  pier-glass.  He  soon 
observed  that  Miss  Leslie,  without  withdrawing  her 
arm,  had  fallen  back  a  little,  and  suspecting  that  she 
was  intent  on  her  favorite  consideration  of  his  skull, 
he  ascertained  the  fact  by  a  sly  quick  glance  at  the 
mirror.  He  turned  briskly  rounds  and  said  to  her, 
peevishly,  "  Miss  Leslie,  shall  I  send  you  a  cast  of 
my  head  ?  You  seem  to  think  it  a  good  phrenologi- 
cal study." 

She  coolly  replied,  "  I  am  much  obliged  to  you, 
Senhor  Pinto,  for  the  offer :  it  is  a  present  that 
would  much  gratify  me,  though  I  could  not  have  had 
courage  to  beg  such  a  favor." 

"  A  head  for  a  heart  then,"  said  the  Portuguese, 
with  a  constrained  air  of  gallantry. 

"  You  would  make  a  bad  bargain,"  said  the 
young  lady  ;  "  my  heart  would  be  no  equivalent  for 
such  a  precious  head.  Excuse  me,  Senhor  Pinto, 
as  you  make  conditions,  I  will  generously  decline 
the  cast." 

Pinto  tried  to  look  deprecating  and  tender,  but 
he  only  looked  malignant  in  spite  of  his  power  of 
race :  there  was  something  in  her  manner  that  wor- 
ried him  exceedingly. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  sir?"  said  Miss  Leslie ; 
"  you  seem  disturbed." 

"  Look  at  Don  Jose*  Alvarez,"  said  Pinto,  to  give 
a  turn  to  the  conversation. 

"  What  of  him?"  inquired  Miss  Leslie. 

"  He  is  watching  us  :  his  eyes  follow  you  every- 
where," said  Pinto. 

"  He  has  very  fine  eyes,"  answered  the  lady. 

"  Very,"  observed  Pinto,  drily;  "and  a  very 
fine  head." 

"That  is  true,"  rejoined  Miss  Leslie;  "  a  very 
model  for  a  sculptor." 

"  I  could  eat  that  fellow's  heart,"  muttered  Pinto, 
too  audibly. 

"  Indeed!"  said  Miss  Leslie,  gravely,  and  with 
a  broad  stare  ;  "  I  did  not  know  you  were  such  an 
epicure.  I  will  sit  down  if  you  please,"  and  she 
took  a  seat  near  her  mother. 

Pinto  retired  to  another  part  of  the  room,  hating 
his  friend  the  Spaniard  more  than  ever ;  while  the 
Spaniard  thought  himself  supplanted.  But  the 
latter  was  of  a  ductile  temper.  A  smile  and  a  kind 
word  restored  his  equanimity :  he  was  again  at  her 
side  ;  while  Pinto,  surly  in  a  corner,  chewed  the 
cud  of  bitter  fancy. 

On  this  night,  which  was  dark  and  tempestuous, 
an  important  loss  occurred  to  Mr.  Stubbs,  which 
enables  me  to  introduce  a  specimen  of  his  poetry  in 
the  pathetic  department.  The  wind  uncivilly  flew 
away  with  his  broad-brimmed  hat,  while  he  was 
going  home ;  and  as  he  chose,  in  spite  of  robbers 
and  rumors  of  robbers,  to  be  unaccompanied  by 
a  Galician  with  a  torch  or  lamp,  he  did  not  recover 
it.     The  next  day  he  produced  the  following 

LAMENT. 

I  had  a  hat,  a  peerless  thing, 
The  pride  of  beaver  samples, 

For,  always  true  to  church  and  king, 
It  guarded  crown  and  temples. 


When  first  I  placed  it  on  my  brow, 

The  ladies,  pretty  dears, 
Admired  its  gloss,  and  said  as  how 

I  shone  above  my  (y)ears, 

Of  late  't  was  brown,  and  worse  for  wear, 

But  so  was  I,  its  master : 
Both  it  and  I  had  lost  our  hair, 

And  yet  I  loved  my  castor. 

My  brain  and  it  each  other  knew, 

It  witnessed  all  my  frolics ; 
But  oh,  't  was  not  a  castor  true. 

As  Castor  was  to  Pollux ! 

Oh  hat  of  mine,  how  could  yon  go, 

You  run-away  deceiver  ? 
You  must  have  been,  to  use  me  so, 

The  fur  of  female  beaver. 

My  hat  is  gone ;  I  weep  to  think 

That  I  must  wear  a  cap ; 
Alas !  I  cannot  sleep  a  wink, 

Because  I  've  lost  my  nap. 

These  sublime  verses  were  answered  with  good- 
humored  irony  by  Miss  Devon,  a  really  accomplished 
and  most  amiable  young  lady,  who  had  already 
shaken  his  allegiance  to  Miss  Leslie,  by  painting  his 
portrait  in  oil,  as  little  as  life,  and  much  handsomer 
than  the  original. 

The  hat  was,  by  chance,  recovered  by  Miss 
Devon's  brother,  and  sent  to  him  with  the  following 
lines :  — 

"  It  must  have  been, 
The  fur  of  female  beaver." 

These  words  are  truly  said,  I  own  : 

We  questioned  it  of  secrets  heard, 
Of  all  the  follies  it  had  known : 

It  answered  not  a  single  word, 
But  its  brown  silence  calmly  kept, 
As  if  in  very  scorn  it  slept : 
Such  truth  and  firmness,  misbeliever, 
Show  it  to  be  "  of  female  beaver." 

At  length,  with  an  indignant  air, 

"  Within,"  it  cried, "  the  brightness  lay, 
To  turn  your  darkness  into  day, 

And  shed  its  brightness  everywhere. 
Without  it,  all  's  so  very  dim : 
Oh,  haste,  and  send  me  back  to  hun." 

Such  blind  devotion,  misbeliever, 

Proves  it  to  be  "  of  female  beaver." 

Mr.  Stubbs  was  in  ecstasies.  Miss  I^slie  had 
no  chance  against  Miss  Devon  after  that— for  a 
week  or  two  at  least.  He  sat  down  and  wrote  an 
impassioned  effusion  of  eight  quarto  pages,  addressed 
"To  Miss  Sappho  Devon."  Cruel,  fickle  Mr. 
Stubbs !  Happy  Miss  Devon !  Her  name,  how- 
ever, was  not  Sappho,  but  Margaret ;  and  anion? 
the  many  amatory  stanzas  that  Mr.  Stubbs  compos^ 
during  her  reign,  were  the  following,  on  the  douNe 
French  signification  of  that  word. 

LA   MARGUERITE. 

Well  art  thou  called  La  Marguerite, 

A  daisy  or  a  pearl ; 
In  either  sense  the  name  is  fit 

For  so  divine  a  girl. 


THE  BELLE. 
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Some  prophet  aptly  gave  that  name 

At  the  baptismal  hour 
Of  her  who  sparkles  like  the  gem, 

Though  modest  as  the  flower. 

Mias  Devon  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  in  raptures 
with  this  compliment,  and  added  some  additional 
touches  to  Mr.  Stubbs'  portrait  in  oils,  under  his 
own  superintending  eye.  Mr.  Stubbs,  as  has  been 
already  intimated,  was  a  versatile  genius,  and  among 
his  accomplishments  he  especially  prided  himself  on 
his  taste  and  judgment  in  the  pictorial  art — and  not 
without  reason.  The  walls  of  his  dining  and  draw- 
ing-rooms were  adorned  with  rare  paintings,  all 
undoubted  originals  by  unknown  masters,  and  of 
which  he  had  detected  the  merit  in  the  lumber- 
rooms  of  furniture-brokers,  and  in  obscure  omnium 
gatherum  stalls.  But  Mr.  Stubbs  was  so  frank  and 
zealous,  that  he  could  seldom  conceal  from  the  ven- 
der his  rapture  at  any  discovery  of  a  treasure ;  so 
that  he  was  usually  asked  pretty  high  prices.  But  he 
was  liberal,  and  delighted  to  rescue  merit  from  obscu- 
rity. On  one  occasion,  he  observed  in  a  little  bro- 
ker's shop,  a  mysterious-looking,  time-worn  perform- 
ance, which  to  a  common  eye  would  have  seemed 
nothing  else  than  a  flagrant  red  patch  on  a  black 
ground.  To  Mr.  Stubbs,  it  seemed  a  very  Turner 
of  old  times.  "  What  is  the  subject  of  this  pic- 
ture ?"  said  he  to  the  shopkeeper.  "  It  is  an  erup- 
tion of  Mount  Vesuvius,"  was  the  answer. — "  To 
he  sure  !  to  be  sure  it  is!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Stubbs, 
with  uncontrollable  enthusiasm,  "  and  a  most  mas- 


terly work  it  is,  by  Salvator  Rosa — no,  no,  by 
Schalchen.  I  see  it  now  !  What  is  the  price?' 
The  honest  man,  though  thus  instructed  of  the 
value  of  the  article,  asked  only  thirty  moidores, 
about  thirty-four  pounds.  "  No,"  said  Stubbs, 
"  I  cannot  afford  so  much ;  will  you  take  five-and- 
twenty?"  "Well,  sir,  it  is  giving  it  away," 
replied  the  broker,  after  a  little  hesitation,  "  but  you 
shall  have  it." 

The  painting  was  bought  and  paid  for,  and  sent 
to  a  picture-cleaner,  who  was  particularly  enjoined 
to  bring  it  home  to  its  new  master  on  a  certain  day. 
Mr.  Stubbs  invited  several  of  his  friends  to  dine 
with  him  on  that  day,  on  purpose,  as  he  told  them, 
to  show  them  his  prize.  They  arrived,  but  not  tho 
picture.  He  was  growing*  impatient  for  the  won- 
drous work  of  art  which  he  was  to  exhibit ;  they 
were  growing  impatient  for  their  dinner.  The 
picture  came  at  last ;  the  covering  was  removed, 
and  the  painting  turned  out  to  be  the  portrait  of  a 
boiled  lobster.  The  guests  were  convulsed  with 
laughter.  Mr.  Stubbs  was  rather  surprised. 
"  Well,"  said  he,  "  it  is  a  very  fine  lobster,  any 
how.  Let  us  go  to  dinner."  That  painting  was  after- 
wards put  into  a  handsome  gilt  frame,  and  still  adorns 
the  wall  over  the  sideboard  in  Mr.  Stubbs1  dining- 
room  ;  and  opposite  to  it,  over  his  dining-room  mantel- 
piece, is  Miss  Devon's  portrait  of  his  own  good- 
humored,  cemical  countenance.  Long  may  he  live 
to  rejoice  in  them  both ! 

[To  be  concluded.] 


THE     WORLD    A    SEPULCHRE. 

There  is  the  lone  and  still  church-yard, 

In  some  sequestered  glen, 
Where  cotters  sleep  beneath  the  sward, 

Remote  from  haunt3  of  men  j 

There  is  the  stone-paved  burial-place, 

The  city's  crowded  bed 
Of  graves,  where  rest  full  many  a  race ; 

"  A  city  of  the  dead ! " 

There  are  the  wildernesses  vast, 
Where  sand  or  snowy  wreath 

Have  o'er  the  weary  pilgrim  cast 
The  still  repose  of  death. 

There  are  the  bowels  of  that  land 

That  opened  at  God's  word, 
Ingulfing  Korah  and  his  band 

When  they  defied  the  Lord. 

There  are  the  hateful  fields  of  death, 
Strewn  with  remains  of  War, 

Where  millions  yielded  up  their  breath, 
Crushed  by  her  "  Iron  Car." 

There  is  the  fathomless  blue  sea, 

With  all  its  hidden  things, 
That  o'er  a  goodly  company 

Its  mocking  requiem  sings. 

Death  strews  its  victims  everywhere, 
O'er  mountain,  vale  and  wave ; 

The  world 's  a  splendid  sepulchre, 
A  vast  revolving  grave ! 

Tait. 


THE    FIELD    OF    MORAT. 

The  morning  sun  was  shining  o'er 

The  small  but  patriot  band" 
Whose  banners  gleamed  right  merrily 

On  Morat's  bloodless  strand ; 
When  thunder-like  there  rose  a  shout, 

Loud-bursting  to  the  sky, — 
"  For  freedom  and  our  mountain-homes 

We  '11  conquer,  or  we  '11  die ! " 

As  fiercely  sweeps  the  wild  siroc 

O'er  Syria's  burning  plain, 
So  charge  the  Swiss  in  serried  files, 

Retiring,  charge  again! 
In  vain,  Duke  Charles,  thy  war-spears  clash, 

Thy  banners  flaunt  the  sky ; 
Yon  patriot  band  no  power  can  crush — 

They  fight  for  liberty ! 

The  morn  had  seen  a  stranger  host 

In  numberless  array  ; 
The  evening  sun  was  sinking  low, 

And  all  had  passed  away. 
The  numerous,  but  now  grass-clad  piles, 

To  distant  times  shall  tell, 
How  once,  on  Morat's  fated  plain, 

The  stranger  tyrants  fell. 

Time,  the  resistless  enemy, 

The  parent  of  decay, 
The  memory  of  other  fields 

May  haply  blot  away  ; 
But,  Morat,  still  thy  glorious  fight 

Shall  unforgotten  be, — 
The  watch-word  of  the  patriot, 

The  glory  of  the  free ! 

Tait. 
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From  the  Quarterly  Rerlew. 

Socrafis    Scholastici    Eccle&iastiaz    Historic    Libri 
septem  ex  recensione  Henrici    Valtsii.    Oxonii. 

1845. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  University  press  of  Ox- 
.  ford  for  the  reprint  of  this  important  contribution  to 
ecclesiastical  history.  Socrates  is  justly  entitled  to 
a  high  estimation.  Pursuing  the  narrative  from 
the  period  with  which  Eusebius  had  closed,  he  es- 
pecially applies  himself  to  the  varied  fortunes  of 
the  Church  of  Constantinople.  In  that  city  he  had 
been  born  and  educated,  and  subsequently  followed 
the  legal  profession,  and  was  thus  peculiarly  quali- 
fied to  record  the  events  of  which  the  capital  had 
been  the  scene.  It  is  not,  however,  our  pur- 
pose to  touch,  in  this  article,  on  his  ecclesiastical 
details,  but  to  avail  ourselves  of  detached  facts 
which  he  presents  in  illustration  of  the  domestic 
condition  of  the  seat  of  the  eastern  empire.-  We 
do  not  wish  to  encroach  on  the  province  of  the  his- 
torian, whether  secular  or  religious,  but  to  present 
our  readers  with  some  sketches  of  the  private  life 
of  Constantinople,  such  as  it  was  in  the  first 
century  of  their  capital  and  the  fourth  of  the 
Christian  era.  That  city  abounds  in  matter  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  all  who  speculate  in  the  history 
of  man ;  but  few  are  aware  of  that  domestic  train- 
ing and  character  of  her  citizens  which  hastened  the 
ruin  of  the  Eastern  Church  and  Empire.  Many  cir- 
cumstances on  which  we  most  desire  information 
must  be  deduced  rather  from  hints  and  allusions 
than  from  distinct  statements,  and  we  often  have  to 
pick  from  the  venerable  rebakes  of  the  ancient 
pulpit  orator  and  scriptural  commentator,  or  from 
petty  prohibitions  in  the  imperial  code,  what  we 
cannot  collect  from  historians,  who  are  either  too 
concise  like  Socrates,  or  too  verbose  and  unphilo- 
sophical,  like  Eusebius. 

The  foundation  of  Byzantium  is  assigned  to  the 
third  year  of  the  30th  Olympiad,  657  b.  c.  Me- 
gara  and  Argos  had  the  good  fortune  to  share  in 
the  work,  and  long  received  all  filial  reverence 
from  their  illustrious  colony.  It  subsequently  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Darius,  the  Ionians,  and  Xerxes, 
and  reclaimed  its  dubious  freedom  or  dependence 
by  the  siege  sustained  from  Pausanias  and  the 
Lacedemonians.  But  perhaps  he  rendered  a  more 
important  service  by  the  increased  population 
which  he  drew  within  its  walls,  and  which  entitled 
him  to  the  designation  of  its  second  founder.  In 
the  rapid  transfer  of  the  supremacy  from  the  Spar- 
tans to  the  Athenians,  and  from  the  Athenians  to 
the  Spartans,  Byzantium  apparently  followed  the 
tide  of  conquest,  but  really  availed  itself  of  the  op- 
portunity to  vindicate  its  liberty.  Those  surpassing 
advantages  of  position  which  have  attracted  the 
cupidity  of  modern  rulers  could  not  escape  the 
acute  eye  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  But  Demosthenes 
was  on  the  watch ;  and  the  liberation  of  the  citizens 
from  the  siege  which  Philip  waged  against  them 
wus  one  of  the  proudest  feats  of  which  the  great 
orator  could  boast.*  In  due  time  the  Byzantines 
yielded  to  the  Roman  yoke,  and  in  return  for  their 
aid  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  obtained  the  free  usage 
of  their  ancient  laws.  Their  gratitude  and  splendor 
drew  forth  the  admiration  of  Cicero.  "  Urbem 
Byzantiorum  huic  imperio  fidelissimam  fuisse, 
refertissimam  atque  ornatissimam  signis,  quis  ig- 
norat?"f 

*  Demost.  De  Corona,  zxvii. 

t  De  Provinciis  Consularibus,  iii.  iv. 


The  fame  of  the  city  continued  unimpaired  till 
the  reign  of  Severus,  (a.  d.  193,)  when  it  unfortu- 
nately sided  with  his  rival  Pescemiinus  Niger;  Che 
result  was  the  overthrow  of  the  buildings,  the  pri- 
vation of  civic  rights,  and  subjection  for  a  time  to 
the  neighboring  town  of  Perinthus.  At  length'  the 
wrath  of  the  conqueror  yielded  to  compassion,  or  a 
wiser  policy,  and  he  commenced  the  repair  of  its 
ruins,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  still  serve  as  a  bul- 
wark against  the  barbarians  of  Asia;  yet  the 
wrong  of  which  he  had  repented  did  not  deter  Gal* 
lien  us  and  his  soldiers  (a.  d.  260)  from  inflicting 
even  more  cruel  injuries ;  and  these  were  consum- 
mated by  the  loss  of  6000  citizens  in  the  siege 
which  it  endured  from  Constantine  himself  (a.  d. 
323)  when  pursuing  Licinius.  Here  was  the  close 
of  trouble  and  subjection.  In  the  very  next  year 
the  city  was  preferred  to  be  the  future  capital,  and 
rapidly  prepared  for  this  high  destination.  But 
whatever  were  the  natural  advantages  of  the  spot, 
and  however  skilfully  Constantine  labored  to  im- 
prove and  embellish  his  selected  centre  of  govern- 
ment, there  was  an  inherent  degradation  of  morale 
in  the  inhabitants  which  threatened  to  develop  in 
proportion  with  their  increase.  Their  bravery  had 
been  proved  in  a  long  succession  of  wars,  yet  they 
had  been  always  notorious  for  sensual  vice  and  de- 
bauchery :  the  authority  of  the  legislature  had  been 
impaired  by  this  degeneracy  of  manners,  and  the 
pleasure  of  the  citizens  served  as  their  most  valid 
law.  We  are  sorry  not  to  have  it  in  our  power  to 
dwell  on  these  facts  more  minutely; — but  must 
hasten  to  our  proposed  sketches,  and  enable  our 
readers  to  form  some  judgment  how  far  the  Byzan- 
tines had  improved,  when  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  they  occupied  the  capital  of  Christendom. 

In  the  present  state  of  society,  female  life  and 
character  are  sure  indications  of  the  domestic 
condition  of  a  people ;  and  this  holds  good  with 
respect  to  the  Uonstantinopolitans.  The  city  was 
essentially  Greek,  and  exhibited  Grecian  influence 
to  a  very  preponderating  degree ; — yet  the  deprecia- 
tion of  females  which  prevailed  in  the  historical*,^ 
of  Greece  was  not  transmitted  to  this  great  descend- 
ant of  the  Grecian  race ;  in  fact,  not  being  properly 
an  European  principle,  it  never  took  root  among 
the  Romans ;  it  could  not  coexist  with  Christianity  ; 
and  the  influences  of  Christianity  and  of  Rome 
were  amalgamated  in  this  new  compound  of  Gre- 
cian civilization.  Accordingly  women  have  found 
a  conspicuous  place  in  the  literature  of  the  time. 
Our  readers  shall  judge  how  far  the  portraiture  is 
satisfactory ;  but  we  must  premise  that  while  our 
chief  informant,  St.  Chrysostom,  cannot  surely  h? 
false,  much  of  humble  excellence  might  have  es- 
caped an  eye  that  was  ever  scrutinizing  the  follk-s 
of  the  great ;  while  his  own  pages  show  that  there 
were  individuals  within  his  personal  acquaintance 
who  deserved  even  his  highest  commendation. 

The  personal  charms  of  the  ladies  are  described 
far  more  copiously  than  their  mental  gifts;  indeed, 
the  latter  seem  to  have  been  in  general  overlaid  by 
the  care  bestowed  on  their  outward  adornments. 
Our  readers  will  recollect  how  decidedly  Aristotle* 
tells  us  that  size  (uiyrtog)  is  one  of  the  virtues  of  a 
woman  ;  but  this  was  not  less  a  virtue  in  the  time* 
of  which  we  are  treating ;  and  Gregory  Nazianzenf 
forcibly  rebukes  a  kinsman  who  depreciated  his 
wife  only  because  she  was  too  small.  This  im- 
portant  particular  being   assumed,  more  specific 

*  Rhetoric,  lib.  i.  5, 

t  Greg.  Nazianzen,  eptst.  166,  edit.  Morel,  1690* 
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claims  were  requisite  for  admission  among  the  belles 
of  ihe  metropolis.  The  eyes  must  be  full,  dark, 
liquid,  and  rolling — the  nose  straight  and  exquisite- 
ly chiselled,  with  nostrils  perfectly  proportioned ; 
the  teeth  of  beautiful  arrangement.  •  Thus  much 
was  required  from  nature ;  art  too  was  called  upon. 
Painting  the  face  and  dying  the  eyes  with  stibium 
(vrtoyompl  6<pdaXn&v)  were  appliances  that  few  wo- 
men could  resist.  It  required  the  utmost  tact  to 
induce  one's  wife  to  relinquish  them.  Should  she 
be  so  addicted,  says  Chrysostom,t  "  do  not  terrify 
her ;  do  not  threaten  her ;  be  persuasive  and  in- 
sinuating. Talk  at  her  by  reflecting  on  neighbors 
who  do  the  same ;  tell  her  she  appears  less  lovely 
when  thus  tampered  with.  Ask  her  if  she  wishes 
to  look  young,  and  assure  her  this  is  the  quickest 
way  to  look  old.  Then  finally  come  down  upon 
her  with  the  warnings  of  Scripture.  You  may 
speak  once  and  again,  and  she  is  invincible ;  but 
never  desist ;  be  always  amiable  and  bland,  but  still 
persevere.  It  is  worth  putting  every  engine  into 
motion ;  if  you  succeed  you  will  no  more  see  lips 
stained  with  vermilion,  a  mouth  like  that  of  a  bear 
reeking  with  gore,  nor  eyebrows  blackened  as  from 
a  sooty  kettle,  nor  cheeks  plastered  like  whited 
sepulchres."  Such  is  the  saint's  exhortation.  It 
shows  that  the  dames  of  the  eastern  empire  could 
at  least  make  their  independence  recognized,  and 
affords  a  striking  contrast  to  the  degraded  state  of 
their  successors  in  modern  times.  It  is  curious  too 
to  remark  how,  under  every  change  of  circumstance, 
the  fashion  of  painting  the  eyes  has  prevailed  in 
these  regions ;  and,  indeed,  with  habits  in  many 
respects  so  dissimilar,  their  delicacy  and  pampered 
imbecility  would  have  rendered  them  fit  inhabitants 
of  the  hareem.  Their  early  training  was  deplora- 
bly defective.  Till  the  period  of  a  very  premature 
marriage,  they  lived  in  the  deepest  seclusion,  and 
we  scarcely  discern  a  vestige  of  mental  education. 
u  Whence  comes  it,"  says  Chrysostom,J  "  that  the 
sex  is  so  effeminate,  but  from  their  method  of  rear- 
ing? It  is  the  result  of  their  seclusion,  their  idle- 
ness, their  baths,  their  unguents,  the  infinity  of 
their  perfumes,  and  their  downy  couches."  A 
watch  was  set  upon  their  chambers  ;$  the  approach 
even  of  relations  was  almost  forbidden.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  in  childhood  they  rarely  attended  the 
worship  of  the  church  ;  by  boys||  we  know  it  was 
commonly  neglected.  Bur  no  precautions  could 
avail  to  prevent  the  bride  from  catching  distant 
glances  at  her  intended  partner  ; — occasionally, 
from  some  lofty  window,  she  peered  after  the  un- 
known master  of  her  happiness.  This,  however, 
was  a  felicity  of  which  he  seldom  partook ;  the 
courtship  was  conducted  on  his  behalf;  he  was  too 
much  intent  upon  the  hippodrome  to  give  himself  to 
such  business-like  transactions.  The  affair  was  in 
the  hands  of  his  father  and  mother — and  innumera- 
ble matchmakers^ — jifJouri'toTQi(xi  noXXal  xai  wu- 

*  Chrysost.  1  Epist.  ad  Timotheum,  cap.  i.,  homil.  4. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  the  homilies  on  the  Epistles  to 
Timothy  were  delivered  at  Antioch  or  Constantinople. 
For  our  purpose  the  question  is  immaterial,  as  the  gen- 
eral character  of  his  discourses  is  similar  at  both  places. 
The  moral  condition  of  these  great  cities  was  almost 
identical,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  matter  of  censure 
charged  upon  the  one  which  is  riot  also  alleged  against 
the  other.  Our  quotations  are  all  from  the  Paris  reprint 
of  the  Benedictine  edition,  1834 — 40. 

t  Chrysost.  in  Matthaeum,  homil.  xxx.  torn.  vii.  401. 

t  In  Hebraeos,  homil.  xxix.  torn.  xii.  392. 

S  Chrysost.,  torn.  iii.  236. 

II  Idem  in  Psaimom  xlviii.,  torn.  v.  620. 

T  Idem,  torn.  iii.  381. 


<pay ay ol  noXXol.,  The  contract  was  properly  made 
in  the  presence  of  ten*  witnesses  ;  and  by  a  singu- 
lar provision,  if  a  wifef  brought  a  large  dowry,  the 
husband  was  expected  to  meet  it  with  a  certain 
amount,  which,  in  the  event  of  her  early  death, 
might  be  claimed  by  her  relations — a  plausible 
method  of  preventing  mercenary  marriages,  as 
many  would  fear  to  make  shipwreck  of  their  all  on 
so  uncertain  a  contingency. 

The  religious  ceremony  was  performed  a  day 
before  the  civil  contract.    A  bishop  or  priest  joined 
the  hands  of  the  parties  and  pronounced  a  blessing ; 
but  at  home,;};  not  in  the  presence  of  the  church. 
Unquestionably  the  proceedings  of  the  following 
day  could  not  have  harmonized  with  any  ecclesi- 
astical rite.    Our  readers  need  only  call  to  mind 
the  nuptial  festivities  of  pagan  Greece,  and  they 
have  a  picture  of  those  of  Christian  Constantinople. 
The  seclusion  of  the  bride  for  her  whole  previous 
life  was  frustrated  in  an  hour.     She  came  forth 
from  her  father's  door  in  all  the  disfigurements  of 
paint;  and  she  who  had  scarcely  known  that  a 
world  existed,  was  first  received  into  it  by  hosts  of 
drunken  and  lascivious  men — refuse  slaves,  vaga- 
bonds, prostitutes.     The  procession  to  the  house  of 
the  bridegroom,  always  late  in  the  evening,  was 
attended  by  innumerable  lamps  and  torches,  and  the 
bride  was  paraded  through  the  agora  to  the  sound 
of  flutes  and  cymbals.     Singers  and  dancers  from 
the  theatre  were  hired  for  the  occasion.     Every 
license  was  given  to  the  drunken  revellers  around, 
and  ber  ears  were  accosted  by  songs  of  the  foulest 
indecency  and  scurrility .$      The  marriage  of  a 
wealthy  couple  afforded  something  like  a  saturnalia 
to  the  reprobate  idlers  of  the  town.     The  "  happy 
couple"  were  "  at  home"  for  a  week  after  the  cer- 
emony.    At  this  interesting  epoch,  paint  was  not 
the  only  adventitious  ornament  in  which  the  young 
lady  appeared  ;  she  was  arrayed  in  finery  ransacked 
from  all  her  friends.    One  furnished  a  dress,  another 
a  jewel,  and  a  third  some  costly  article  of  furniture. 
But  at  last  the  week  expired,  restitution  must  be 
made,  and  her  youthful  heart  way  to  prove  whether 
it  could  sustain  the  shock  of  such  a  separation. 
"  The  bride  will  not  take  it  to  heart  bitterly,"  says 
Chrysostom,  "  if  she  be  kindly  treated  ;"||  which 
looks  as  if  honeymoons  had  sometimes  been  speedily 
overclouded.     6ut  in  truth  what  she  had   gained 
was  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  bor- 
rowed splendor  which  she  lost.     She  had  passed 
from  the  imprisoned  seclusion  of  her  youth  to  a  free- 
dom out  of  doors,  and  an  authority  at  home,  such 
as  modern  high  life  could  scarcely  exceed. 

Her  most  becoming  position  was  when  she 
appeared  in  all  the  dignity  of  the  housewife,  (inl 
rot)  &QOVOV,)  with  her  maids  in  silence  spinning  at 
her  side ;  but  this  is  an  exhibition  of  rare  occur- 
rence ;  far  more  frequently  she  is  in  tumult  indoors 
or  fashionable  dissipation  abroad.  In  one  of  her 
troubles  she  shared  abundantly  with  modern  mis- 
tresses ;  her  servants  were  an  everlasting  grievance ; 
and  in  the  fourth  century,  the  troops  of  them  re- 
tained by  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  Constantinople 
seem  to  us  almost  incredible.  It  was  natural  that 
an  inexperienced  bride  should  be  charmed  by  the 
multitude  of  her  maidens,  but  she  little  knew  what 
it  entailed.     As  they  were  property,  their  bodily 

*  Codex  Theod.,  lib.  iii.  tit.  vii.  torn.  i.  280. 
t  Chrysost.,  torn.  iii.  261,  qnales  ducendse  mores. 
t Codex  Theod.,  lib.  iii.  tit.  vii.  Gothofred's  note. 
§  Chrysost.,  iv.  626. 
11  Ibid.  xi.  176. 
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ailments  were  matter  of  ceaseless  solicitude ;  but 
this  would  have  been  tolerable,  and  even  things 
worse  than  this — the  daily  vexation  in  watching 
over  the  idle,  controlling  the  mischievous,  appeas- 
ing the  quarrelsome,  and  correcting  countless  mis- 
demeanors.* Something  still  graver  remains,  and 
in  such  a  swarm  it  was  sure  to  occur ;  at  least  one 
would  be  beautiful.  The  husband  might  be  truly 
faithful,  but  who  could  brook  such  a  collision :  here 
was  the  embarrassment  of  wealth ;  she  must  have 
multitudes  of  attendants,  and  it  redounded  to  her 
fame  that  they  should  be  handsome.  In  such  a 
case  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  lengths  to 
which  unrestrained  power  and  petulance  might 
prompt  her.  Hear  Chrysostom  commenting  on 
Ephesians,f  chap.  iv.  v.  31,  "Let  all  clamor  be 
put  away."  "  Above  all  things,"  says  he,  "  let 
women  hear  this,  for  it  treats  of  their  habitual 

Sraciice.  When  they  are  exasperated  with  their 
amsels,  the  whole  house  reechoes  to  the  cry,  and 
should  the  house  adjoin  the  street,  every  passenger 
overhears  the  screaming  mistress  and  the  shrieking 
maid:  *  What  can  be  the  matter?'  bursts  from 
every  mouth.     *  It  is  Mrs.  So  and  So,  beating  her 

maid.'         ('//  StCra,    y»/tft,    ritv    dovXtjv   rvnrn   tl,v 

a\rn]g.)  What,"  continues  the  preacher,  "may 
she  not  beat  her  ?  I  say  not  that,  for  she  ought ; 
but  not  continually,  nor  immoderately,  nor  for 
household  trifles,  nor  for  negligent  service  merely. 
But  if  she  injures  her  own  soul,  then  all  men  will 
approve  and  none  condemn  the  beating. — Yes,  if 
she  will  not  improve,  correct  her  with  a  rod  and 
blows.  And  what  am  I  to  do  if  she  paints? — For- 
bid it.  What  if  she  is  given  to  drinking,  talking, 
and  scandal? — Why,  how  many  ladies  are  the 
same':  But  many  a  mistress  is  so  savage  as  to 
scourge  till  one  whole  day  cannot  efface  the  stripes ; 
and  when  the  unhappy  woman  next  appears  in  the 
bath,  all  this  cruelty  is  disclosed.  Now  she  is 
threatened  with  the  dungeon  ;  now  assailed  with  ten 
thousand  oaths  and  maledictions  (uvqla  loidoQqaa- 
ni**l ;)  first  she  is  a  witch,  and  then  a  street- 
walker, and  next  a ;  for  in  her  foaming  pas- 
sion a  mistress  withholds  no  word  of  insult.  She 
strips  her  and  binds  her  to  the  bed-post,  summons 
her  children  to  the  spectacle,  and  bids  her  dotard 
spouse  act  the  part  of  executioner.  Ought  these 
things  to  happen  in  the  houses  of  Christians? 
Why,"  he  concludes,  "why  are  you  all  (n'aaai) 
blushing ;  or  rather  not  all,  but  such  as  feel  it 
applicable  to  themselves?"  We  fear  that  this  pic- 
ture is  not  much  over-colored ;  the  law  had  inter- 
posed to  control  the  unlimited  power  of  life  and 
death,  which  masters  could  formerly  exercise,  but 
it  had  done  nothing  to  repress  such  scenes  as  these. 
Constantine  had  published  two  edicts  on  the  treat- 
ment of  slaves  ;  the  first  specifies  the  instrument  of 
punishment  which  may  be  used  with  impunity  by 
the  master,  even  though  to  death — namely,  rods 
and  thongs;  the  second  provides  more  explicitly 
for  this  event,  and  declares  that  the  death  of  the 
slave  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  unjustifiable  usage 
when  inflicted  by  these  means,  because  the  master 
must  be  supposed  to  intend  his  reformation  .J 

These  troops  of  females  might  be  convenient  at 
home,  but  abroad  fashion  required  a  retinue  of 
eunuchs.  The  number  of  these  unhappy  creatures 
is  inconceivable.     Their  character  shall  be  given  in 

*  Chrysost.  De  Vireinitate,  torn.  i.  395. 

tin  Epist.  ad  Ephes.,  cap.  iv.  homil.  xv.  torn.  xi. 
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X  Codex  Theod.,  lib.  ix.  tit.  iii. 


the  words  of  St.  Basil :  "  Eunuchs  are  a  dishonor- 
able and  abandoned  race,  neither  men  nor  women, 
yet  devoted  to  women ;  envious,  mean,  passionate, 
gluttonous,  avaricious,  cruel,  inconstant,  illiberal, 
grasping,  insatiable,  furious,  and  envious  ;"• — yet 
they  were  as  indispensable  as  the  tall  footmen  of 
Grosvenor-square.  "  In  liveries  decked  with  gold," 
says  Chrysostom,  "  they  must  be  in  attendance  on 
the  mules  of  their  mistress ;"  and  once  on  the 
mules  he  sketches  some  scenes  which  have  perhaps 
been  paralleled  elsewhere,  even  in  modem  days  of 
Christianity.  "The  husband  has  despatched  the 
mules  elsewhere — forthwith  ensues  peevishness — 
a  quarrel,  a  sullen  fit ;  or  perhaps  she  herself  had 
forgot  the  engagements  of  the  morning  and  care- 
lessly let  them  go— not  the  less  all  the  daylong 
she  is  devoured  with  vexation.  And  besides,  these 
same  mules  may  turn  lame,  and  both  of  them  too, 
and  they  must  be  sent  out  to  grass,  and  that  year 
after  year,  and  for  weeks  at  a  time."  She  thought 
it  an  interminable  age  while  she  sat  at  home,  as 
though  she  were  in  prison,  (Stdtpivtir,)  and  mused 
over  the  infinity  of  shopping  for  her  children  and 
herself,  which  awaited  her  liberation  (/i"<«5  *uXv 

vaijg  arayxa'iag.)      She  could  not  go  out,  though,  as 

the  preacher  rejoins,  "  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  walked  than  to  have  sulked  at  home— or  why 
were  feet  given  us?"  But  no—"  she  did  not  like 
to  be  jostled  by  the  host  of  her  acquaintance ;  that 
might  excite  a  blush  ;"  and  he  abruptly  closes  the 
debate  by  retorting  that  there  might  be  far  better 
reasons  for  her  blushing  at  home,  f  Thrice  happy 
was  she  who  yoked  white  mules  to  her  carriage ; 
even  the  empress  could  not  be  more  fortunate.  The 
harness  J  must  be  all  in  keeping  with  a  gilded  col- 
lar and  trappings  of  silver  tissue.  Exulting  in 
such  an  equipage,  she  enjoyed  no  ride  so  much  as 
that  which  conveyed  her  to  tbe  jeweller's.  Her 
gems  incessantly  required  to  be  reset ;  but  the  dif- 
fidence that  forbade  hor  walking  through  the  streets 
happily  subsided  on  entering  his  shop.$  A  ring  or 
brooch  might  be  stolen,  if  left  in  his  hands,  so  she 
would  sit  and  chat  with  him  till  the  process  was 
finished.  His  shop  was  the  most  sumptuous  in  the 
city — he  was  at  once  the  goldsmith  and  the  banker. 
as  in  the  London  of  our  own  old  dramatists.! 

Balls,  marriages,  and  processions  claimed  indis- 
putable possession  of  jewels,  curls,  and  cosmetics; 
but  nowhere  was  vanity  so  salient  as  where  iis  em- 
pire was  most  resisted.  Happen  what  might,  the 
Thracian  belle  would  parade  all  the  resources  of  her 
toilette  to  church.  Chrysostom  might  thunder 
through  both  her  ears,  but  how  could  she  attend 
while  they  were  weighed  down  by  pendants  falling 
to  her  neck  *  "  Yes" — he  exclaims, "  in  one  tip  of 
her  little  ear  ^  she  will  suspend  a  ring  that  might 
have  paid  for  the  food  of  ten  thousand  poor  Chris- 
tians!" She  set  forth,  studded  with  gems,  while 
her  robe  stood  stiff  with  golden  embroidery.  Her 
waist**  was  nirnium  lubricus  aspici,  and  the  fold  of 
her  mantle  seemed  set  by  the  sylphs  for  conquest— 
(7itQtiQy6r  avapoktjv  toi>  (fuQovg,  row  ^iTotri(fxov}  tw»^» 
TitQieoyoTtQar,  v7ioii[uata  fartflTtafilra.)     Let  the  ill- 

♦Basilii  Epist.  cxv.  lorn.  iii.  298,  edit.  Benedict, 
secunda,  Paris,  1839. 

+  Chrysost.  in  Psalmum  xlviii.  torn.  v.  627. 

t  Chrysost.  in  Joannem,  homil.  xii.  torn.  ▼iii.  77;*t 
torn.  iii.  212. 

§  In  P*almum  xlviii.  torn.  v.  620. 

||  Sozomen,  lib.  vii.  cap.  iv.,  with  Valesius's  note. 

IT  Chrysost.  in  Matthseum,  homil.  lxxxix.  torn.  *u. 
945. 

**  In  Epist.  ad  Tirnoth.,  cap.  ii.  homil.  viii.  torn.  xi. 
661. 
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natural  preacher  declaim  as  he  list, *•  I  like  it,"  is 
her  conclusive  reply,  "  and  my  heart  swells  while 
all  admire ;"  and  so  at  last  the  matrons  were  too 
strong  for  Chrysostom.  This  was  sufficiently  vex- 
atious, but  what  if  the  like  folly  infected  the  Vir- 
gins of  the  Church,  the  n*Q9*voi.*  And  were  the 
virgins  ever  seen  with  golden  ornaments  or  braided 
hair!  "  No,"  says  the  saint,  "  but  they  have  be- 
come cunning  in  their  simplicity ;  and  this  is  worse 
sod  worse."  *  It  appears  certain  that  they  were 
not  the  forerunners  of  the  Sours  de  la  Chariii: 
though  it  has  been  sometimes  maliciously  supposed 
that  the  mischievous  spirits  of  this  world  dart 
temptation  from  the  primness  of  a  quakeress'  bon- 
net, and  fledge  an  arrow  from  the  quiet  folds  of  her 
tuckers,  who,  in  these  days,  has  impeached  the 
singleness  of  heart  in  the  poor  Soeur,  or  doubted 
A'.r  deadness  to  the  world's  beguilements  ?  But  it 
was  not  so  of  old ;  the  virgins  had  a  garb ;  and 
Cbrypostom  roundly  charges  them  with  many  a 
furtive  design  in  assuming  it.  "  Their  gown 
(/irwr)  is  of  the  deepest  grey  (rripoAoa  xvarbg :) 
they  are  very  short- waisted,  and  the  girdle  just  be- 
low the  breast  performs  its  office  with  the  closest 
assiduity,  (noXXrj;  axQlftias.)  Who  can  deny  that 
it  is  more  seductive  than  all  the  gayety  of  silks? 
Then  there  are  the  shoes,  refulgent  with  blacking, 
(u »2<m,)  nicely  acuminated  to  a  point,  the  copy 
of  no  mortal  foot,  but  of  the  beau  ideal  of  the  paint- 
er's art.  Who  can  withdraw  from  that  face  which 
has  never  known  paint,  but  glistens  with  perpetual 
soap?  (an or MTUg  piru  noXXijg  tjJc  axQtptlag  xal  rij( 
<r/o J #;<;.)  A  veil  whiter  than  the  face  hangs  par- 
tially before  it,  and  this  again  is  contrasted  with 
the  black  robe,  in  which  she  appears  abroad,  its 
hood  just  covering  the  summit  of  her  head.  But 
who  shall  decide  the  object  of  that  veil,  for  from 
beneath  it  her  eyes  are  seen  to  wander  in  ten  thou- 
sand movements?  Then  the  gloves  cling  so 
smoothly  to  the  hands,  that  they  look  like  another 
integument  of  nature;  and  last  of  all,"  says  the 
saintly  preacher,  "  are  countless  artful  graces  of 
carriage  and  deportment,  such  as  entrance  every 
eye,  even  though  a  dame  all  golden  be  riding  by 
her  side." 

Thus  adorned,  the  fair  of  Constantinople  pressed 
their  way  through  the  narrow  streets  to  the  fash- 
ionable preacher — or  the  fashionable  doctrine. 
Their  arrival,  however,  was  not  effected  till  they 
had  been  beset  by  many  a  victim  of  squalid  want 
and  disease.  The  portico  of  the  church,  by  an- 
cient custom  and  prescription,  was  thronged  by 
objects  of  every  variety  of  misery ;  nor  had  these 
sufferers  flocked  to  the  imperial  city  in  ignorance 
of  its  artifices.  Hideous  as  was  their  appear- 
ance, they  could  be  courtly  beggars.  They  im- 
plored the  disdainful  lady  by  the  eyes  of  her  son 
or  daughter,  or  absent  husband,  or  still  more  unde- 
niably, by  her  own  loveliness.  "  Then  the  heart 
eaps,  the  color  glows,  and  the  hand  makes  its 
offerings  to  charity."!  Whether  or  no  their 
supplications  moved  her,  at  any  rate  she  withdrew 
her  glove, J  which  was  embroidered  with  gold,  to 
dip  her  delicate  fingers  in  the  fountain  that  played 
before  the  church. $ 

*  These  HaQdtrot  were,  no  doubt,  the  virgins  called 
Ecclesiastical  by  Sozomen,  viii.  23.  Their  names  were 
inscribed  in  the  roll  of  the  church,  but  according  to  Bing- 
ham (book  vii.  chap.  iv.  sect.  1)  they  lived  privately  in 
their  lather's  house,  and  had  their  maintenance  from  him, 
or  in  cases  of  necessity,  from  the  church. 

t  Chrysost.,  torn.  iii.  35.    Habentes  eundem  Spiritum. 

t  Idem  in  Psalmum,  xlviii.  torn.  v.  616. 

f  Idem  in  Joannem,  homil.  lxxiv.  torn.  viii.  496. 


But  for  all  this  intrusion  of  vanity  the  church 
was  not  responsible.  Every  decorous  arrangement 
was  enforced,  and  truths  were  told,  and  rebukes 
administered,  such  as  no  modern  audience  could 
endure.  Females  were  placed  apart,  generally  on 
an  elevation  or  gallery  above  the  men,  in  the  in- 
tention of  preserving  a  more  entire  separation  ;  but 
it  was  applied  to  the  purposes  of  a  more  prominent 
display.  In  fact,  the  behavior  of  both  sexes  in 
divine  worship  was  most  disgraceful.  Onr  services 
among  the  most  illiterate  of  our  people  contrast  in- 
finitely to  their  advantage  with  the  court  churches 
of  the  ancient  metropolis.  It  is  the  just  and  frequent 
subject  of  invective  at  Antioch  and  Constantinople. 
"  The  order  of  a  household  shames  the  disorder  of 
the  church."  "  Here  are  the  tumult  and  confu- 
sion of  an  inn,  the  laughter  and  hubbub  of  the  bath 
and  the  agora."  The  dress  of  many  women  ex- 
posed them  to  the  worst  suspicions,  and  Chrysos- 
tom declares  his  belief  that  no  place  was  more 
available  for  assignations.*  Matters  of  trade 
were  canvassed  more  freely  than  in  the  market. 
"  Yes ;  if  you  would  abuse  and  be  abused,  talk  of 
your  families,  your  country,  or  your  armies ;  go 
not  to  the  courts  or  the  doctors1  shops,  (iot^/oi-.) 
Here  you  will  obtain  the  truest  intelligence ;  this  • 
is  the  exchange  of  all  nations."  When  the  dis- 
course was  uninteresting,  and,  at  any  rate,  during 
the  prayers,  the  congregation  sat  and  chatted  ;  and 
sharp  and  witty  repartees  (aoruov  t<)  were  circu- 
lated with  success.  Above  all,  wc  are  told,  this 
was  the  behavior  of  the  women.  "  Here,"  says 
Chrysostom,  "  they  show  neither  awe  nor  reserve : 
here  they  laugh  always."  f 

It  seems,  then,  that  attendance  at  church  was 
very  much  regarded  as  a  matter  of  fashion :  and 
with  such  degraded  notions  of  worship  it  was  nat- 
ural that  the  preacher  should  be  the  all-important 
object  of  regard.  If  Chrysostom  was  to  preach, 
there  was  sure  to  be  a  throng — always  provided 
that  there  was  no  conflicting  exhibition  at  the  hip- 
podrome— but  if  the  audience  assembled  to  hear 
him  and  he  did  not  preach — if  he  had  what  is  tech- 
nically called  "  a  supply,"  the  whole  church  was 
convulsed.  It  was  a  compliment  commonly  paid 
to  strange  clergymen  to  request  them  to  take  part 
in  the  service  where  they  happened  to  be  sojourn- 
ing. In  compliance  with  this  courteous  custom, 
Chrysostom  called  one  day  on  "  our  brother  from 
Galatia,"  a  bishop,  a  man  of  graceful  and  hoary 
antiquity,  (Xaunqav  noXtuv.)  Instantly  the  audi- 
ence discharged  upon  him  a  volley  of  screams. 
They  were  famished  for  Chrysostom,  "  for  the 
tongue  that  cut,  and  lashed,  and  stung,  and  tor- 
tured them,  like  a  child  that  has  been  whipped,  and 
yet  runs  after  his  mother,  and  will  not  keep  aloof, 
hut  weeping  and  whining  still  trails  at  her  side." 
On  such  occasions  a  tumult  might  ensue  from 
withstanding  the  popular  voice,  and,  no  wonder 
that  "  the  brother  from  Galatia"  was  forced  to  de- 
scend, x 

The  excitable  and  giddy  Greeks  were  as  eager 
to  express  their  admiration  when  the  "  great 
preacher"  moved  them.  He  came,  as  he  says, 
oftentimes  with  a  rod,  but  it  was  the  rod  of  an  en- 
chanter, and  bursts  of  acclamation  impeded  his  dis- 
course.    Very  simply  and  affectingly  he  describes 

*  Idem  in  Epist.  1  ad  Corinth.,  homil.  xxxvi.  torn.  x. 
398. 

t  Chrysost.  in  Epist.  ad  Hebrssos,  chap.  ix.  homil. 
xv.  torn.  xii.  223. 

?  Chrysost.  homil.,  in  illud,  Pater  metis  usque  modo 
operatur,  etc.,  torn.  xii.  628. 
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the  effect  of  such  applause.  For  the  moment  he 
felt  as  other  men  would  feel,  (ar&Qumtrov  n  nuG/a.) 
He  exulted,  and  his  spirits  were  buoyant  within 
him ;  but  when  he  reached  the  episcopal  residence 
he  reflected  that  the  benefit  of  the  discourse  had 
evaporated  in  plaudits,  and  disappointment  and 
lamentation  were  his  solitary  reward.*  Gentile 
and  heretic  indifferently  hastened  to  hear  him  of 
the  golden  mquth.  Whether  led  by  curiosity  or 
the  desire  of  instruction,  he  captivated  all,  and  van- 
quished the  reason  when  unable  to  subdue  the 
heart.  The  excessive  throng  compelled  him  to  de- 
viate from  the  usual  practice  of  preaching  from  the 
steps  of  the  altar.  He  was  to  do  seen,  worn,  at- 
tenuated, and  sallow,!  sitting  in  the  reader's  desk, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  while  the  peo- 
ple with  open  mouth  caught  up  his  words,  insatia- 
bly longing  for  more,  and  pressed  and  crushed  each 
other  to  imbibe  more  closely  the  spell  of  his  elo- 
quence. 

The  concourse  being  often  such  as  we  have 
described,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  withdrew 
lightened  of  their  jewels.  There  was  a  certain 
class  \  of  women  who  made  it  their  business  to 
purloin  such  articles  from  the  church  and  the  bath. 
The  immense  crowd  rendered  the  recovery  of 
property  hopeless,  and  awful  was  the  sequel  of 
church-going.  Slave-girls  were  scourged,  and 
waiting-men  confounded,  and  police  and  prisons  in 
incessant  requisition. $ 

The  naming  of  the  child  was  often  an  occasion 
of  the  most  absurd  superstition.  The  pious  cus- 
tom of  antiquity,  which  had  designed  him  for 
future  piety  by  imposing  the  name  of  some  saint  or 
martyr,  was  nearly  obsolete.  It  was  customary  II 
to  have  a  number  of  lamps  lighted,  and  labelled 
with  names  acceptable  to  the  parental  ear.  The 
infant  was  named  after  the  lamp  which  longest 
protracted  its  light,  this  being  deemed  an  omen  of 
longevity.  Then  it  was  furnished  with  a  multitude 
of  charms  and  fascinations.  Amulets  and  bells,  and 
crimson  threads  were  put  into  its  hand,  whereas 
Chrysostom  would  admit  the  symbol  of  the  cross  as 
the  only  defence.  The  power  of  the  evil  eye  and 
the  appliances  of  witchcraft  were  anxiously  coun- 
teracted. Nurses  and  maids  took  the  mud  out  of 
the  bath,  and  with  their  ringers  besmeared  it  over 
the  forehead  of  the  child.  This  was  deemed  of 
potent  efficacy.  Another  mode  equally  favored 
(ueyuA^c  tfviuxi>g)  was  the  use  of  texts  from  the 
gospels,  suspended  like  the  Roman  bulla  from  the 
neck.^f  But  with  all  this  precaution  against  vision- 
ary dangers,  those  which  were  real  and  momentous 
were  disregarded.  Children  were  surrounded  by 
troops  of  servants  of  the  vilest  character ;  and  so 
familiarized  to  songs  which  Chrysostom,  anticipat- 
ing Southey,  terms  Satanic,  rarents  were  too 
ignarant  of  Scripture  to  be  capable  of  imparting  it 
to  their  children.  Many  of  them  did  not  know  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  book  as  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.**  The  father  deemed  his  duty  fulfilled 
when  he  had  provided  his  son  with  a  paedagogus, 
who  was  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  him  at  home, 

*  Chrysost.  in  Acta  Apostolorum,  homil.  xxx.  torn, 
ix.  263. 

t  Sozomen,  lib.  viii.  cap.  v. 

t  Chrysost.,  De  Virginitate,  torn.  i.  391. 

§  Chrysost.  in  Matitucum,  homil.  lxrxix.  torn.  vii. 
945,  946. 

||  Chrysost.  in  Epist.  1  ad  Corinth.,  homil.  xii.  torn, 
x.  125. 

•ff  Chrysost.  in  populum  Antiochenum,  homil.  xix. 
torn.  ii.  232. 

**  Chrysost.  in  Acta  Apostolorum,  torn.  ix.  p.  1. 


and  attended  him  to  the  school ;  bat  this 
was  too  often  engaged  without  any  consideration 
of  the  important  trust  committed  to  him.  Boys 
frequented  the  public  spectacles,  bat  their  attend- 
ance at  church  was  never  enforced ;  when  it  oc- 
curred it  was  accidental,  or  dictated  by  curiosity. 
They  were  gaily  dressed,  and  early  indulged  in 
that  master  vanity  of  shoes,  of  which  we  shall  see 
more  when  we  come  to  their  manhood.  Often- 
times they  appeared  in  snowy  robes,  and  with  an 
abundance  of  golden  ornaments  'and  bracelets. 
School-life,  i.  e.  at  a  day-school,  began  very  soon, 
even  before  the  fifth  year.  As  soon  as  spelling 
and  reading  were  achieved,  the  instruction  seems 
to  have  been  chiefly  derived  from  the  recitation  of 
passages  of  approved  authors,  with  a  special  re- 
gard to  a  proper  enunciation  and  declamation. 
Boys  commonly  attended  these  day-schools  till 
towards  their  fifteenth  year,*  and  here,  in  addition 
to  their  grammar*  learning,  they  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  geometry,  with  writing  and  arithmetic. 
From  that  age,  something  of  a  professional  or  uni- 
versity education  commenced  ;  and  youths  of 
wealth  and  family  passed  through  a  very  extensive 
curriculum.  For  example,  Nazianzen  tells  os  that 
he  and  his  friend  St.  Basil,  having  finished  their 
earlier  studies,  repaired  first  to  Caesarea  in  Pales- 
tine, which  he  calls  a  "  metropolis  of  literature  ;" 
then  went  through  a  course  at  Constantinople, f 
"  the  capital  of  the  east,  renowned  for  the  most 
consummate  sophists  and  philosophers;"  and  finally 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  schools  of  Athens. 
When  we  speak  of  the  academic  course  of  any 
city  of  antiquity,  our  readers  must  not  expect  to  find 
it  the  counterpart  of  that  in  our  old  English  uni- 
versities. These  are  not  lecture-rooms  or  theatres 
for  disputation  and  display.  Their  main  design  is 
not  to  impart  a  certain  amount  of  cleverness  and 
mental  furniture  ;  but  they  are  alike  the  copy  and 
the  mould  of  English  character :  they  aspire  to 
form  the  whole  man  ;  to  take  living  stones  out  of 
the  quarry  of  human  nature,  and  fashion  and  chisel 
them  into  the  symmetry  of  their  own  beautiful 
erections.  This  is  the  aim  of  our  venerated  uni- 
versities ;  they  would  concentrate  the  hereditary 
influences  of  English  life  on  each  successive  gener- 
ation of  our  youth,  and  perpetuate  that  depth  of 
moral  and  national  feeling  which,  in  spite  of  all 
sinister  efforts,  will,  we  hope,  continue  to  dis- 
tinguish us.  At  Constantinople,  as  in  most  foreign 
countries  now,  and  in  Scotland,  a  numbeT  of  lecture- 
rooms  formed  the  whole  visible  establishment.  A 
rescript,  dated  a.  d.  425,  informs  us  of  the  whole 
materiel  of  the  institution.  The  number  and  im- 
munities of  professors  having  been  already  partially 
defined  by  Constantine,  Theodosius  in  this  edict 
assigns  them  various  auditoria  or  exedra,  such  as 
we  may  call  lecture-rooms.  In  imitation  of  the 
Roman  capitol  with  its  numerous  porticc»s,  \%here 
poets  of  old  recited  their  compositions,  he  estab- 
lishes his  academy  in  the  capitol  of  Constantinople. 
Here  stood  eight  porticos,  and  contiguous  to  them 
were  the  exedra*,  large  buildings,  usually  admit- 
ting a  free  current  of  air,  and  the  walls  decorated 
with  the  embellishments  of  the  dramatic  muse. 
The  only  furniture  consisted  of  seats  and  a  rostrum 
for  the  lecturer.  They  nearly  resembled  the  chap- 
ter-houses of  our  cathedrals,  which  are  attached  to 
the  sides  of  the  cloisters  just  as  the  exedrae  to  the 

*  Codex  Theodosianus,  lib.  ii.  lit.  viii.,  with  Goiho- 
fred's  note. 

t  Gregory  Nazian.  Orat.  Vicesima,  ci?  (Uxoiluot  Ettiq- 
xotioy,  torn.  i.  p.  325,  Morel,  1690. 
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porticos.  One  such  exedra  was  appropriated  to 
each  professor ;  the  reason  assigned  being,  that 
neither  pupils  nor  masters  may  raise  disturbances 
against  each  other,  (sibi  invicem  obstrepere,)  nor 
the  confusion  of  tongues  divert  their  minds  from 
study.  Till  the  year  a.  d.  425  there  were  only  six 
professors  of  the  three  faculties,  grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  law.  Of  these,  two  were  confined  to  the 
grammatical  studies  of  the  Greek  and  one  to  the 
Latin  language,  two  professors  were  employed  in 
rhetoric  or  sophistry,  and  one  in  law.  "This  estab- 
lishment, however,  being  totally  insufficient  for  so 
popular  a  resort,  many  private  teachers  of  repute 
were  attended  by  large  numbers  of  pupils  at  their 
own  apartments,  or  even  in  public  places.  But  the 
practice  was  open  to  grave  objections.  The 
irregulars  were  generally  pagans,  and  likely  to 
exercise  a  very  injurious  influence  on  their  youth- 
ful auditors.  To  counteract  this  evil,  Theodosius 
confined  the  irregular  teachers  to  private  work  ; 
ind  largely  increased  the  number  of  the  public 
professors.  The  requisite  qualifications  of  a  pro- 
fessor were,  under  his  edict,  a  blameless  moral 
character,  experience  in  teaching,  facility  of  ad* 
dress,  a  flowing  eloquence,  and  subtilty  of  interpre- 
tation! But  by  whom  were  these  diversified 
claims  to  be  examined  ?  Who  had  the  honor  or 
misfortune  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  various  candi- 
dates ?  The  wording  of  the  law  seems  to  intimate 
that  the  examination  as  well  as  the  appointment 
took  place  in  the  senate,  a  case  in  which  we  might 
sympathize  equally  with  candidates  and  judges. 
We  question  whether  the  literati  of  a  later  age 
would  willingly  submit  their  merits  to  an  assembly 
far  more  illustrious  than  the  senate  of  Theodosius. 
How  appalling  would  be  the  embarrassments  of  an 
aspirant  in  jurisprudence  who  had  all  the  ex-chan- 
cellors of  England  and  Ireland  to  debate  and  decide 
oo  his  deserts !  Or  where  could  a  misbegotten 
sophist  flee  to  hide  himself,  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  on  one  side  of  him,  and  the  Bishop  of 
St.  David's  on  the  other?  Gothofredus#  is  so 
touched  with  pity  for  the  peril  of  their  situation, 
that  he  proposes  a  correction  of  the  text  to  facili- 
tate their  escape.  He  supposes  the  merits  of  can- 
didates were  examined  by  the  body  of  professors, 
and  that  the  senate  only  approved  of  the  recom- 
mendation which  these  had  given.  However  this 
may  have  been,  candidates  and  critics  seem  to  have 
been  very  fairly  matched,  and  many  an  aspirant 
was  approved  at  Constantinople,  on  whom  an 
indignant  "  non  habilis"  would  have  been  pro- 
nounced in  England. 

The  number  was  now  raised  to  thirty-one.  Of 
these,  the  Latin  language  and  eloquence  engrossed 
ten  grammarians  and  three  orators,  while  the  same 
number  of  grammarians  and  five  sophists  illustrated 
the  Greek. f  '*  But  since  we  would  not  have  our 
noble  youth  trained  exclusively  in  these  attain- 
ments, we  associate  with  the  above-mentioned 
masters  more  profound  teachers  of  science  and 
learning.' '  The  provision  is  most  scanty — "  Let 
one  professor  explore  the  arcana  of  philosophy, 
and  two  reveal  the  formula?  of  law."  The  duties 
of  most  of  these  teachers  are  easily  intelligible,  but 
the  precise  functions  of  the  sophist,  orator,  or  pro- 
fessed rhetorical  disputant,  cannot  be  so  clearly 
assigned.  Endless  volubility  and  infinite  assump- 
tion had  distinguished  the  race  from  the  days  of 
Plato ;  but  we  may  well  ask  what  was  its  object 
or  profit  in  matters  of  education  1     A  training 

*  Codex  Theod.,  lib.  vi.  tit.  xxi.  i.,  with  the  note, 
t  Codex  Theod.,  lib.  xiv.  tit.  ix.  3. 


under  such  masters  could  not  but  be  most  detri- 
mental to  the  young.  We  may  discern  its  effects 
in  some  whose  talents  and  sensibility  might  have 
been  expected  to  offer  the  best  resistance.  No- 
where is  it  more  apparent,  or  more  to  be  deplored, 
than  in  the  case  of  Gregory  Nazianzen.  He  had 
received  the  best  education  that  three  illustrious 
universities  could  afford.  But  while  imbibing 
much  that  was  beneficial,  he  did  not  escape  the 
rhetorical  excesses  of  the  time,  and  thus  impairs 
the  effect  of  that  endearing  tenderness  of  feeling 
which  is  his  great  charm.  Such  being  the  result 
with  men  of  real  genius,  it  is  easy  to  guess  how 
intolerable  the  evil  must  have  become  in  the  case 
of  feebler  spirits.  The  spurious  homilies  attached 
to  the  Benedictine  edition  of  St.  Chrysostom,  give 
abundant  testimony  to  the  miserable  degradation  of 
the  public  taste. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  time  that  the  more 
abstruse  and  invigorating  studies  were  held  in  dis- 
repute or  suspicion.  Thus  Gregory  tells  us  that 
St.  Basil,  while  at  Athens,  studied  "  arithmetic, 
astronomy,  and  geometry  so  far  as  not  to  be  con** 
founded  by  the  empty  pretences  of  their  professors, 
but  rejected  everything  beyond,  as  being  useless  to 
the  disciples  of  Christianity.  In  short,  he  was  not 
less  worthy  of 'admiration  for  his  neglect  of  some 
branches  than  for  his  cultivation  of  others."* 
These  studies  had,  indeed,  become  so  subservient 
to  the  purposes  of  astrology  and  divination  that 
their  proper  office  was  overlooked,  and  while  pur- 
suing them,  a  Christian  was  perpetually  in  danger 
of  deviating  to  forbidden  ground. 

The  logic  of  Aristotle  might  in  a  measure  have 
supplied  their  place,  as  a  process  of  mental  training, 
had  it  not  been  too  frequently  perverted  to  a  method 
of  chicane.  It  was  communicated  to  ordinary  stu- 
dents through  a  variety  of  systems  and  compendia. 
Of  one  such  work  Themistius  was  the  author,  and 
from  his  statement  it  appears  that  such  dilutions 
were  indispensable.  He  tells  us  that  though  the 
deeper  writings  of  the  great  philosopher  were 
everywhere  to  be  had,  they  were  generally  unin- 
telligible, and  that  his  meaning  seemed  intrenched 
within  more  fortifications  than  the  palace  at  Ecba- 
tana.f  In  ethical  studies,  which  had  not  yet 
ceased  to  be  a  branch  of  education,  he  shared 
the  empire  with  Plato  ;  but  the  flowing  eloquence 
of  the  latter  rendered  him  the  more  popular 
authority. 

Legal  instruction  was  nowhere  better  than  at 
Constantinople,  excepting  at  the  celebrated  Bery- 
tus.  A  youth  intended  for  the  law  would  have 
received  but  a  deficient  education  who  had  not 
taken  them  in  succession.  In  the  same  way,  a 
residence  at  Alexandria  was  requisite  to  perfect  a 
medical  student.  Indeed,  whatever  were  the 
actual  amount  of  knowledge  imparted,  there  was 
no  lack  of  time  or  labor,  or  journeying,  to  procure 
it.  At  court  one  of  the  readiest  methods  to  pro- 
motion was  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Latin 
language  and  literature, J  and  this  was  accordingly 
a  subject  of  much  parental  anxiety.  A  son  in- 
tended for  public  life  would  therefore  be  despatched 
on  an  early  visit  to  the  university  of  Rome.  In  the 
century  of  which  we  are  treating,  its  system  had 

*  Gregory  Nazian.,  Orat.  Vices.,  p.  333,  and  still  more 
observably  in  the  case  of  Osesarius  the  physician,  Orat. 
Dec i ma,  p.  163.  Morel. 

t  Themistius,  Orat.  xxvi.,  where  he  refers  to  the 
well  known  account  of  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  cap.  98. 

*  Chrysostom,  advermis  oppugnatores  Vitse  Monastics 
torn.  i.  103. 
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been  revised  by  the  Emperor  Valentinian,  (a.  d. 
376,)  and  his  edict  throws  much  light  on  the 
general  coarse  of  academical  life  at  the  time.  The 
student  was  required  to  bring  with  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  the  governor-  of  his  province 
stating  his  birthplace,  parentage  and  rank.  On  his 
arrival  this  letter  was  presented  to  the  master  of 
the  census,  a  police  magistrate,  under  the  Praefec- 
tus  Urbis,  who  exercised  something  of  a  proctorial 
authority.  In  his  presence  the  youth  professed,  or 
announced,  the  course  of  study  which  he  intended 
to  pursue.  His  lodgings,  or  place  of  residence, 
must  be  signified  to  the  same  authority,  "  that  his 
diligent  attention  to  his  studies  might  be  readily 
ascertained.1'  The  same  inspection  extended  to 
his  general  habits  and  associations,  particularly 
that  he  did  not  too  much  frequent  public  amuse- 
ments or  disorderly  parties.  A  resolute  offender 
"  whose  conduct  proved  unworthy  of  the  liberal 
arts,"  was  subject  to  very  summary  treatment :  he 
is  to  be  "  publicly  whipped,  put  on  board  ship, 
and  dismissed  to  his  friends."  This  will  remind 
*  the  reader  of  the  ancient  discipline  in  our  own  uni- 
versities ;  and,  as  in  the  latter  case,  the  age  of  the 
undergraduates  accounts  for  the  corporal  punish- 
ment. The  fifteenth  year  was  commonly  the 
period  of  matriculation  alike  in  the  East  and  the 
West,  and  the  twentieth  closed  the  course.  Should 
the  student  delay  returning  home  at  this  time,  the 
prefect  of  the  city  was  responsible  for  dismissing 
him.  The  same  officer  was  to  see  that  his  sub- 
ordinates instituted  an  examination  monthly  into 
the  conduct  of  the  youths,  and  the  reports  were  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  emperor  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  "  that  we  may  ascertain,"  as  the  edict  says, 
"  the  respective  merits  and  pursuits  of  the  pupils, 
and  whether  they  can  be  made  available  for  our 
service."* 

While  Rome  had  her  peculiar  claims  as  being 
the  capital  of  the  Latin  world,  and  the  fountain  of 
Latin  literature,  Athens  retained  unimpaired  the 
distinction  of  ancient  repute.  Thither  all  nations 
congregated,  from  Gaul  to  Armenia.  In  such  a 
motley  assemblage  discipline  was  of  difficult  en- 
forcement. Sedateness  had  never  been  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  Grecian  race,  and  we  can  readily 
believe  that  the  streets  of  Athens  vindicated  too 
often  their  classical  licentiousness.  A  thoroughly 
undergraduate  scene  has  been  preserved  to  us, 
where  we  should  scarcely  look  for  it,  in  Gregory 
Nazianzen's  beautiful  oration  on  St.  Basil.  The 
fame  attained  at  other  universities  had  preceded 
Basil,  and  his  arrival  at  Athens  was  hailed  with  the 
highest  expectation.  Hence  for  him,  and  almost 
for  him  alone,  the  usual  opening  of  Freshman  life 
assuaged.  Gregory  says  that  he  relates  it  as  an 
ijvofta  narrative.  For  ourselves,  we  doubt  whether 
it  may  not  excite  to  thoughts  of  pensiveness  rather 
than  of  amusement,  as  we  recall  the  vivid  scenes 
of  youthful  eagerness  and  merriment  which  long 
ages  have  consigned  to  the  paralyzing  stillness  of 
death. 

Most  of  the  youth  of  the  university,  says  Greg- 
ory, were  mad  after  the  sophists  ((totpioropavovoir ;) 
not  only  the  mean  and  low-born,  but  some  even  of 
its  noblest  scholars.  "  The  spectators  of  a  race 
could  not  be  more  anxious  for  a  favorite  charioteer, 
than  they  for  the  popularity  of  their  respective  pro- 
fessors." The  Freshman  had  been  accustomed  to 
discipline  and    subordination    at    Constantinople : 

*  Codex  Theodosianus,  lib.  xiv.  tit.  ii.  1,  With  Gotho- 
fieed's  notes. 


there  he  and  his  master  set  peaceably  to  work — but 
awful  was  the  reverse  when   be  landed  at  the 
Piraeus.      With    portmanteaus    and    carpet    bags 
(aTQwpatodeopoi)  in  attendance  behind,  he  threaded 
his  way  towards  the  renowned  Athens.   And  lucky 
was  he  who  found  some  friend  or  fellow-country- 
man there  to  receive  and  protect  him.     If  not,  he 
was  hurried  away,  nolens  volens,  by  some  bustling 
irresistible  "  touter"  for  the  sophists.     This  was  a 
creature  endeared  to  the  professor  by  countless 
profitable,  wheedling  artifices,  and  teeming  with 
sophistic  bait  (n^trrog  rlx  troquortxa.)   But  to  what- 
ever "  touter"  he  yielded,  he  must  stand  the  usual 
ordeal  among  the   already   established   "  men  of 
Athens."     He  would  be  accosted  by  an  inheritor 
of  the  true  Attix'ov  pUnog — that  concrete  of  impu- 
dence— with  some  crafty  enigma  ;  and  while  hope- 
lessly floundering  after  a  solution,  he  was  over- 
whelmed by  troops  of  undergraduates  thickening 
around  ;  "  then  came  multitudinous  questions  pelt- 
ing upon  him,  some  vastly  impertinent,  others  a 
little  like  logic,  but  all  designed  to  try  his  mettle." 
The  new  comer,  having  at  length  been  badgered  to 
satiety,  was  conducted  in   triumph  through  the 
agora,  and  so  to  the  bath.    In  double  file  they  ac- 
companied him  to  the  door,  shouting  and  leaping 
like  so  many  bacchanals.     Here  he  was  ordered  to 
stop,  on  pretence  that  the  doors  were  bohed,  when 
a  terrific  thumping  and  battery  commenced.    At 
length  the  door  gave  way,  and  his  admission  was 
the  symbol  of  his  being  a  duly  qualified  member  of 
the  great  academy  of  the  world.     Such  was  un- 
dergraduate initiation  to  all  save  St.  Basil,  whose 
already  brilliant  fame  had  procured  him  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  ruder  portions  of  the  ceremonial. 

The  fatal  attachment  to  merely  oratorical  display 
perverted  the  whole  course  of  education :  sterling 
knowledge  was  not  its  object,  but  skill  in  captious 
or  florid  discourse  ;  hence  youths  of  celebrity,  even 
though  grave  as  Basil,  were  always  liable  to  inter- 
ruption in  their  pursuits  by  teasing  and  fmoloos 
argumentation.     Athens  contained  many  influences 
which  worked  injuriously  on  young  minds ;  and  we 
can  readily  believe  Gregory  when  he  says  that  it 
was  very  hostile  to  early  piety.     All  the  resources 
of  Grecian"  art  had  filled  the  city  with  idols,  and 
the  susceptibility  for  such  objects  produced  connt- 
less  admirers  and  worshippers ;  yet  it  is  gratifying 
to  find  that  he  and  Basil  were  far  from  being  the 
only  youths  who  were  deeply  imbued  with  higher 
principles.     There  was  a  society  such  as  be  could 
designate  as  "  most  temperate,  peaceable,  and  prof- 
itable," united  not  by  the  ties  of  family,  or  coun- 
try, but  by  the  great  reality  of  the  Christian  Hie. 
congenial  dispositions,  and  the  charms  of  ennobling 
study.     The  severance  of  such  warm  friendships 
and  academic  pleasures  is  a  trial  of  frequent  recur- 
rence, yet  rarely  has  it  been  described  with  more 
simple  beauty  than  in  the  language  of  St.  Gregory : 
—"  The  day  of  our  departure  and  all  the  circum- 
stances of  departure  arrived — the  farewell  words, 
the  attendance  to  our  ship,  the  last  messages,  the 
lamentations,  embraces,  tears.    Nothing  is  so  pain- 
ful as  for  friends  to  be  severed  from  Athens  and 
each  other  (T*/o«<tf ai.)    Our  companions  M°*F* 
of  the  professors  surrounded  us,  and  entreated  uia 
we  would  -desist  from  our  design :  with  ^*r 
was  ineffectual,  for  he  departed  ;  while  I,  who  \e\ 
cut  asunder  by  the  separation,  speedily  followea 
him."     Here,  then,  closed  the  period  of  academy 
study  :  the  world  could  add  nothing  further  to  we 
cultivation  of  Athens ;  there  were  no  foreign  lan- 
guages to  be  acquired,  no  foreign  countries  to 
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visited,  rich  in  primeval  art  and  historic  fame.  To 
that  generation  Greece  and  Rome  were  still  living 
worlds :  no  lapse  of  time,  no  crash  of  nations,  had 
as  yet  severed  their  identity  ;  what  was  not  theirs 
was  an  outcast  from  the  gifts  of  civilization,  and 
beyond  the  limits  of  an  enlightened  curiosity. 

The  more  promising  and  fortunate  youth  were 
yearly  demanded  for  the  service  of  the  state, 
'fhey  were  drafted  off  into  innumerable  public 
fractions,  but  under  few  of  the  conditions  that 
would  qualify  their  hearts  and  minds  for  the  proper 
discharge  of  them.  It  is  not  for  us  to  enter  on  a 
field  that  belongs  more  properly  to  the  great  histo- 
rian of  the  era.  We  only  touch  on  the  bye-scenes 
of  life,  not  on  its  political  development ;  but  even 
iii  these  bye-scenes  we  can  never  lose  sight  of  em- 
perors and  their  edicts.  Were  our  reader  to  turn 
over  the  Theodosian  Code,  and  see  how  it  brings 
1 1 on  12  the  imperial  authority  even  to  the  meanest 
tradesman  in  the  vast  extent  of  the  empire,  we  are 
persuaded  he  would  instinctively  revert  with  thank- 
fulness to  our  humble  citizens  of  England,  secure 
in  the  wide  inviolability  of  their  prescriptive  rights. 
Nothing  was  too  great  or  too  small  to  come  within 
its  coercive  or  patronizing  appointments.  Lieuten- 
ants of  provinces  and  lords  of  the  bedchamber,  doc- 
tors, architects,  millers,  and  ten  thousand  more,  all 
too  cnfamille — with  their  wives  and  children — had 
ih.-ir  appropriate  niche  in  the  imperial  repository. 
Nobles  we  relinquish  to  the  historian,  but  a  few 
notices  of  the  middle  classes  may  not  be  unaccept- 
able. 

We  will  begin  with  the  medical  profession,  as  it 
is  that  of  which  we  can  speak  most  honorably.  It 
is  gratifying  to  perceive  that  the  estimation  of  the 
physician  had  been  advancing  for  some  centuries. 
The  privileges  which  he  enjoyed  under  the  Greek 
empire  were  indeed  little  more  than  had  been  con- 
tarred  on  him  by  Augustus,  but  in  the  lapse  of  time 
they  had  gained  increased  confirmation  and  effect. 
Some  peculiar  exemptions  marked  the  sense  enter- 
tained of  the  importance  and  dignity  of  the  '  larQuao- 
fiarat,  the  theoretical  teachers  and  lecturers  of  the 
lulling  art.  Among  the  active  practitioners  first 
stand  the  jiqxiarQoi  or  Arch-healers ;  of  whom  those 
employed  immediately  about  the  court  were  not 
infrequently  rewarded  with  a  title  of  nobility — 
Somites  primi  ordinis.  They  were  even  honored 
with  senatorial  dignity,  and  that  without  any  of  the 
lurdens  usually  attendant  on  it;  nay,  the  govern- 
ment of  provinces  was  in  some  cases  deemed  com- 
patible with  their  vocation.*  Others,  also  termed 
A»/,ur>iot.  watched  over  the  health  of  the  different 
sections  of  the  city.  One  such  doctor  was  attached 
tieach  division  of  the  capital.  The  election  was 
nude  by  his  coadjutors,  but  must  be  confirmed  by 
thi?  emperor.  A  salary  was  paid  by  the  prefect  of 
the  city,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  excuse  for 
n^lect  of  the  poor.  There  is  an  odd  provision, 
k>0,  that  in  their  general  practice  these  public  offi- 
cers shall  only  receive  such  fees  as  the  convalescent 
deem  merited,  not  those  which  patients  offer  during 
|U6  alarm  of  their  sickness.  The  system  of  guinea 
in  hand  had  not,  it  seems,  been  introduced. 

A  very  pleasing  sketch  of  medical  character  in 
the  fourth  century  is  delivered  to  us  by  Gregory 
Nazianzen,f  in  his  Oration  in  memory  of  his  brother 
Cesarius.  In  common  with  other  medical  students 
of  his  time,  he  had  received  his  professional  educa- 
tion at  Alexandria,  and  under  circumstances  of  ad- 

*  Codex  Theodos.,  lib.  xiii.  tit.  iii.  cap.  ir. 
t  Greg.  Nazian.,  Orat.  x.  p.  163,  Morel. 


vantage  such  as  we  fear  our  students  too  often 
forego.  "Alexandria,"  says  Gregory,  "  seemed 
what  it  was,  and  is,  a  great  manufactory  of  educa- 
tion. And  here,  what  point  of  merit  can  I  omit  in 
my  brother's  career  ?  Who  was  more  faithful  t<? 
his  instructors — who  more  beloved  by  his  equals — 
who  more  averse  from  the  friendship  and  associa- 
tion of  the  vicious  ?  In  so  vast  a  city  individuals 
were  lost  in  the  throng,  yet  his  virtues  gained  the 
admiration  of  all  ranks.  While  profoundly  inves- 
tigating the  whole  theory  of  his  art,  he  yet  ac- 
quainted himself  most  accurately  with  each  of  its 
practical  branches."  But  beside  all  this,  arithme- 
tic, geometry,  and  astronomy  engaged  his  attention, 
"  so  far,"  says  Gregory,  "  as  was  profitable  ;" 
where  it  will  be  observed  that  he  refers,  as  in  the 
case  of  St.  Basil,  to  the  perversion  of  these  sciences 
to  astrological  quackeries.  Ancient  education, 
however  deficient  in  depth  and  solidity,  attempted 
at  least  to  bring  every  variety  of  knowledge  to  the 
aid  of  him  who  undertook  any  one  of  the  groat 
professions.  Lucian  scarcely  caricatures  the  spirit 
of  his  age  when  he  announces  that  an  accomplished  * 
dancer  must  possess  all  the  arts  and  sciences  save 
logic,  and  history  at  least  from  Chaos  down  to  Cle- 
opatra.* Vitruvius  is  hardly  more  merciful  in  his 
demands  on  the  youthful  architect :  he,  too,  must 
be  master  of  all  that  art,  and  science,  and  history 
can  unfold ;  but  withal,  he  must  profit  by  a  nice 
compound  of  moral  philosophy,  where  the  utile  and 
honcstum  are  to  be  blended  after  the  best  principles 
of  Paley  ;  and  finally  law,  physics,  and  astronomy 
must  lend  their  aid  to  the  completion  of  this  archi- 
tectural scaffold,  f  But  we  have  digressed  from 
Cssarius,  whose  patients,  no  doubt,  set  most  esti- 
mation on  his  unrivalled  diagnosis.  On  the  comple- 
tion of  their  education,  and  by  a  happy  concurrence, 
he  from  Alexandria,  and  Gregory  from  Athens, 
arrived  at  the  same  time  in  Constantinople.  Here 
his  skill  and  reputation  speedily  raised  him  to  a 
noble  marriage  and  the  senatorial  dignity.  The 
senate  interposed  its  influence  with  Constantius, 
that  so  valuable  a  person  might  be  retained  in  the 
city  ;  hut  affection  for  his  aged  and  absent  parents 
induced  him  for  a  season  to  quit  its  brilliant  pros- 
pects. After  some  interval  he  returned,  but  the 
wealth  which  he  had  now  acquired  rendered  the 
profits  of  his  profession  immaterial,  and  he  exercised 
it  henceforth  gratuitously.  From  the  expressions 
employed,  we  may  suppose  that  he  did  not  confine 
himself  to  the  practice  of  his  art,  but  further  com- 
municated it  by  lecture.  Named  one  of  the  Archi- 
atri  of  the  palace,  he  exhibited  what  is  to  us  the 
strange  conjunction  of  a  court  physician  and  a  high 
political  functionary.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  hon- 
ors, and  of  an  heretical  or  apostate  court,  the  purity 
of  his  Christian  profession  remained  unsullied. 
With  him,  Julian  changed  his  tone  of  sarcasm  and 
authority,  while  vainly  attempting  to  embarrass  his 
faith  by  all  the  artifices  of  logic.  At  last,  in  an 
emotion  of  feeling  to  which  his  sardonic  nature  was 
rarely  stirred,  he  exclaimed,  in  respect  to  the  pa- 
rentage and  brotherhood  of  Caesarius  and  Gregory, 
"  0  happy  father !  0  unhappy  sons!"  After  the 
death  of  Julian  the  fortunate  doctor  was  nominated 
to  the  quaestorship  of  Bithynia ;  and  still  higher 
stations  might  have  been  his,  had  his  life  been  pro- 
longed. On  the  whole  it  is  clear  that  the  medical 
profession  had  attained  a  far  higher  estimation  than 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  classical  history.     Its 

*Lucian2  De  Saltatione,  torn.  v.  p  146,  edit.  Bipont. 
t  Vitruvius,  lib.  i.  cap.  vi. 
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position  seems  to  have  been,  nearly  what  it  is  at 
this  day  in  England.  The  main  difference  consisted 
in  its  eligibility  for  civil  offices,  which  we  deem 
incompatible  with  the  prosecution  of  so  laborious  a 
vocation.  Yet  methods  of  cure  were  sometimes 
resorted  to  by  the  faculty  which  we  presume  its 
modern  representatives  would  not  desire  to  revive. 
Chrysostom  tells  us  that  such  as  had  to  deal  with 
refractory  patients  beguiled  them  to  their  nauseous 
drugs  by  frequent  kisses  !*  What  is  worse,  in- 
cantations were  muttered  over  the  fever  or  the 
sore,  and  amulets  affixed  to  the  disordered  member. f 
Absurd  as  we  deem  such  expedients,  they  were  too 
grave  a  matter  for  ridicule  in  the  fourth  century, 
when  sufferers  were  importunate,  friends  urged 
their  efficacy,  and  eloquent  preachers  assailed  them, 
not  as  child's  play,  but  as  the  unlawful  machinery 
of  Satan.  The  same  invalid,  it  appears,  would 
request  the  prayers  of  the  congregation  on  Sunday, 
as  among  ourselves,  and  during  the  week  have  re- 
course to  the  silliest  tricks  of  the  old  superstition. 

As  the  legal  calling  diverged  into  every  office  of 
9  government,  and  mingled  in  all  the  dealings  of 
mankind,  it  was  even  provided  that  the  academical 
training  for  it  should  be  considerably  longer  than 
for  other  professions.  Elsewhere,  the  ordinary 
course,  as  we  have  seen,  closed  on  a  student's 
attaining  his  twentieth  year,  but  it  was  not  sup- 
posed that  any  one  could  have  imbibed  all  the 
learning  of  Berytus  till  five  more  years  had  super- 
vened. J  This  same  Berytus,  the  Beyrout  of  Com- 
modore Napier,  and  the  metropolis  of  ancient  law, 
was  only  a  provincial  town,  and  so  far  subordinate 
to  Tyre,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Phoenice.  It 
abounded  not  only  in  law,  but  also  in  merchandize, 
as  innumerable  traders  were  attracted  thither  by  the 
fame  and  plenty  of  the  Tyrian  purple.  Still  more 
ominously  it  had  been  the  favorite  scene  of  gladia- 
torial shows. §  Strange,  that  incipient  law  should 
so  early  have  steeled  itself  to  cruelty  and  death,  and 
rehearsed  its  destined  functions  amongst  the  pains 
and  callousness  of  mankind.  Constantine  desired 
to  soften  the  legal  heart,  even  from  its  cradle,  and 
hence  his  celebrated  edict  against  such  exhibitions 
was  first  promulgated  at  Berytus.  That  decree 
was  not  to  be  slighted,  and  henceforth  the  human- 
ized Templars  could  only  solace  their  hours  of 
leisure  with  the  circus  and  the  theatre.  Under 
such  numerous  patronage,  these  resorts  soon  ob- 
tained high  celebrity  in  the  Syrian  world.  But 
the  students  of  Berytus  minded  other  things  as  well 
as  their  Epsom  and  Taglioni.  An  old  writer  calls 
it  a  city  "  valde  delitiosa,"  and  says  that  in  its  lec- 
ture-rooms all  the  causes  celibres  of  the  Roman 
world  were  revived  and  elucidated  with  the  hap- 
piest skill  and  effect.  Hence  learned  practitioners 
were  despatched  to  act  as  assessors  to  the  rulers  of 
provinces,  and  this  was  one  of  the  main  employ- 
ments into  which  the  innumerable  advocates  were 
draughted ;  for  these  rulers,  like  some  governors  of 
our  foreign  settlements,  were  taken  indiscriminately 
from  any  preceding  station,  and  being  ignorant  of 
the  law  which  they  were  called  to  administer, 
would  have  been  helpless  but  for  the  directing  sub- 
ordinate at  their  elbow.  Natives  of  the  province 
were  incapable  of  the  office,  and  Berytus  was  the 
copious  source  whence  all  these  rills  of  law  were 
derived. 

Li  a.  d.  333,  Constantine  issued  the  following 

*  Chrysost.  ad  Pop.  Antioch,  homil.  iii.  torn.  ii.  p.  50. 
tldcm,  Adversus  Jadreos,  homil.  viii.  torn.  i.  838. 
t  Codex  Theodo*.,  lib.  xi.  tit.  i.  xix.,  Gothoired's  note. 
I  Idem,  lib.  xv.  tit.  xii. 


proclamation : — "  We  need  a  great  number  of 
architects,  and  we  have  them  not;  therefore,  let 
your  sublimity  (the  ruler  of  the  province  of  Africa) 
excite  to  the  study  youths  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  who  have  tasted  a  libera]  education."  The 
date  of  this  edict  indicates  the  earnestness  with 
which  Constantine  watched  over  his  rising  capital, 
and  provided  for  its  equipment  with  every  profes- 
sional advantage.  The  inducements  which  it  offers 
are,  that  "  they  and  their  parents  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  burdens  to  which  they  are  otherwise 
liable,  and  a  competent  salary  shall  be  given  to 
their  teachers."*  This  was  followed  by  enact- 
ments, from  himself  and  Constantius,  granting  per- 
sonal immunities  to  every  class  of  engineers,  sur- 
veyors, builders,  and  mechanics.  As  the  works  of 
the  city  were  in  progress  for  many  years,  and  must 
have  employed  a  very  numerous  population,  impor- 
tant effects  could  not  fail  to  result  on  the  morals 
and  habits  of  the  place. 
The  classes  on  whom  we  have  made  these  cursory 

0 

notes  constituted  a  large  proportion  of  the  middle 
ranks  of  the  lay  community.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing if  we  could  discriminate  the  varieties  of  charac- 
ter which  distinguished  them  from  those  born  to 
wealth  and  high  rank ;  but  it  is  rather  to  be  feared 
that  they  were  ever  aiming  at  an  assimilation  not 
worthy  of  attainment,  seldom  attained,  and  imply- 
ing a  miserable  fret  of  temper — the  standing  corse 
of  mean  ambition.  There  have  been  days  when 
the  great  middle  class  of  England  lived  within  the 
simplicity  for  which  Providence  designed  it,  "et 
propria  pelle  quievit ;"  but  may  we  not  apprehend 
among  ourselves  what  occurred  at  Constantinople, 
the  arrival  of  a  period  when  such  acquiescence  will 
be  exchanged  for  an  universal  mimicry  of  wealth 
and  nobility  ?-r- 


"  Fulgente  trahit  constrictos  gloria  currn 

Non  minus  ignotos  generosis." 

But  we  must  consider  for  a  moment  the  case  of 
a  young  citizen  just  returned  from  his  university 
education,  and  starting  in  life  in  that  great  metrop- 
olis.    What  shall  he  do  first?     "  Marry,"  says  St. 
Chrysostom.      "Heaven    forbid!"  ejaculate  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  England.     But  the  saint,  in 
the  state  of  that  age,  had  many  weighty  argumeats 
to  urge  for  his  advice.     "As  soon  as  your  son  has 
grown  up,  before  he  enters  the  army  or  any  other 
profession,  take  measures  for  his  marriage.    If  be 
sees  that  you  mean  speedily  to  provide  him  with  a 
wife,  he  may  remain  within  the  bounds  of  morality ; 
but  if  he  finds  you  bent  on  waiting  till  he  can  main- 
tain a  handsome  establishment,  he  despairs  of  mar- 
riage and  virtue.     He  must  wait,  you  reply,  till  h* 
has  gained  a  standing  in  life  and  becomes  known ! 
And  so  you  have  no  regard  for  his  spiritual  wel- 
fare, but  consign  it  to  destruction  in  your  pitiable 
subjection  to  the  tyranny  of  wealth.  1*f    ^e  w™ 
not  touch  on  the  moral  suggestions  of  the  saint,  but 
the  fact  is,  that  early  marriages  and  redundant  pop- 
ulation were  not  among  the  anxieties  with  which 
the  economists  of  those  days  had  to  contend.    &o 
far  from  a  numerous  family  being  dreaded,  it  was 
still  encouraged  by  the  favor  of  the  old  Ionian 
laws.     Constantine  had  given  them  his  sanction  by 
a  decree,  a.  d.  324, J  by  which  a  father  of  ft* 
children  was  exempted  from  all  personal  service  to 

♦Cordex  Theodos.,  lib.  xiii.  tit.  iv.  i.  ii.  "«••  vith 
Gothofred's  notes.  .. 

t  Chrysost.  in  Epist.  1  ad  Thessal.,  cap.  it.  »«nu.  T- 
Idem,  in  Matthaeum,  homil.  lix.  lorn,  til  680* 

t  Codex  Theodos.,  lib.  xii.  til.  xvii.  i. 
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the  state,  provided  he  would  give  one  of  his  sons 
in  its  behalf.  Next  came  Julian  with  a  wonderful 
law,  which  will  defy  the  Malthosians  of  all  genera- 
tions. Let  a  man  be  father  to  thirteen,  and  then 
farewell  to  trouble.  "No  more  shall  he  be  sum- 
moned to  the  Curia ;  let  him  henceforth  enjoy  the 
most  honorable  repose  (honoratissima  quiete  done- 
lur")  *  This  law  throws  Gothofredus  into  violent 
indignation  :  "  Why  should  the  begetting  of  thir- 
teen children  secure  to  any  man  this  halcyon  tran- 
quillity ?"  Constantino  had  been  most  anxious  to 
have  his  capital  frequented.  He  summoned  sena- 
tors from  Rome,  and  if  we  may  attach  a  specific 
sease  to  Eusebius's  vague  expression,  he  drained 
other  cities  in  its  behalf,  "  dedicatur  poene  omnium 
urbium  nuditate."  And  yet  its  population  never 
became  considerable  when  compared  with  the  old 
Rome,  or  London,  or  even  Paris.  By  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  Christians,  and 
tht^se  were  not  estimated  by  St.  Chrysostom  at 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand,  f  No  wonde 
then  that  even  the  emperors  who  patronized 
rising  system  of  monastic  seclusion,  perceived  the 
prudence  of  encouraging  those  who  remained  in  the 
active  world,  to  attend  to  the  cares  of  marriage  and 
offspring. 

But  let  us  hear  the  great  preacher  on  parents 
who  were  willing  that  their  sons  should  marry. 
"You  are  not  anxious,"  says  Chrysostom,  "  for 
the  virtue  of  your  son,  but  for  his  wealth.  Yet 
beware !  Even  without  a  dowry  women  abound 
with  pride,  and  are  prone  to  vain  glory ;  but  with 
such  an  accession,  how  are  they  to  be  borne?  The 
object  of  marriage  is  not  to  fill  our  houses  with  war 
and  battle  (nolepov  xai  i*<*x*U) — and  yet  how  many, 
after  contracting  rich  alliances,  have  daily  quarrels 
over  their  table !  Your -own  servants  too  indulge 
in  very  free  remarks  on  the  fortunes  of  master  and 
mistress  : — *  Look  at  him  ;  he  was  a  beggar  once, 
with  scarcely  a  rag  to  cover  him ;  he  and  his  pa- 
rents were  the  scum  of  the  earth  ;  my  mistress  has 
all  the  money.'  Though  you  hear  this,  it  does 
not  affect  you,  because  you  have  not  the  soul  of  a 
gentleman.  I  (concludes  the  primate)  would 
rather  be  a  pauper  ten  thousand  times  over  than  be 
enriched  by  a  wife."  A  few  other  remarks,  too, 
are  of  genera]  application.  "  Husband  and  wife 
must  not  be  quick  in  suspecting  each  other."  "  It 
is  very  true  that  he  spends  all  the  day  with  his 
friends,  and  only  comes  home  at  a  late  hour,  [qu. 
an  early  one  ?] :  if  she  be  wise,  she  will  not  notice 
it;  but  if  she  does,  he  must  not  resent  her  com- 
plaints." Again,  "  Husband  and  wife  should  by 
no  means  intrude  on  each  other's  province  in  the 
management  of  the  servants.  She  must  have  the 
whole  sway  of  the  maids,  and  he  of  the  men."  J 
But  sometimes  untoward  scenes  would  occur,  against 
which  it  was  difficult  to  provide. §  The  saint  gives 
os  this  specimen  of  a  curtain- lecture — one  worthy 
of  Mrs.  Caudle  : — "  Look  at  neighbor  So  and  So  ! 

— (o  dura  Ta/turog  xai  ix  TotTtinwr) — he  is  a  low 

fellow,  and  his  parents  were  nobodies.  But  he  is 
ready  for  anything,  and  bustles  about  the  world, 
sod  has  made  his  fortune.  That  is  the  reason  that 
bis  wife  is  covered  with  gold,  and  drives  white 
mules  to  her  carriage,  and  goes  where  she  likes, 
with  neat  handmaidens,  and  troops  of  eunuchs  in 

*Cordex  Theod.,  lib.  xii.  tit.  i.  sec.  lv. 
+  Cry soslom,  in  Acta  Apostolorum,  homil.  xi.  torn.  ix. 
108. 


*  Qosjes  ducendre  sint  Uxores,  iii.  torn.  iii.  261. 
»  Idem,  in  Epist.  ad  Ephes.,  cap.  v.  homil.  xx.  to 
75. 


torn.  xi. 


her  train.  And  you,  you  coward,  you  poltroon, 
avavdQM  xai  SmiX*,  you  sleepy  hunks,  you  crouch  in 
your  cell— oh!  unhappy  woman  that  lam!"  "A 
wife,"  says  the  saint,  should  not  speak  thus  ;  yet 
if  she  persists,  her  husband  must  not  beat  her,  but 
smooth  her  down,  considering  that  she  is  rather 
flustered." 

With  these  and  many  other  Archiepiscopal  pre- 
cepts for  his  guidance,  a  young  man  might  think 
of  marrying.  The  next  difficulty  to  be  got  over 
respects  a  house.  A  residence  fit  for  a  gentleman 
must  not  stand  in  a  row.  It  must  be  a  rus  in  urbe 
— furnished  with  a  peristyle  or  cloister,  with  a 
fountain  playing  in  the  midst,  and  the  area  should 
be  planted  with  delicate  shrubs  and  flowers  waving 
in  the  wind.  Here  and 'there,  too,  the  eye  must  be 
attracted  by  vistas  terminating  in  some  rich  monu- 
ment of  ancient  art.*  In  a  respectable  house,  the 
lofty  chambers  must  be  supported  by  pillars  and 
pilasters,  dazzling  with  gilded  capitals,  the  walls 
inlaid  with  marble,  the  floors  variegated  with  tes- 
sellated pavements.  But  we  need  not  dwell  on 
such  things — for  it  does  not  appear  that  as  to  them 
there  was  much  difference  between  Constantinople 
and  the  elder  seats  of  Greek  and  Roman  luxury. 
The  display  of  gold  and  silver  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  quite  enormous,  and  one  application  of 
the  precious  metals  stirs  especially  the  wrath  of 
St.  Chrysostom.  This  is  the  fashion  of  the  silver 
auldep,  which  we  may  suppose  he  could  not  inspect 
the  shops  in  the  agora  without  being  aware  of, 
and  on  which  he  descants  with  a  freedom  to  mod- 
ern ears  somewhat  astounding : — "  I  see  that  you 
are  aghast  at  my  reproof,  and  aghast  you  ought  to 
be.  It  is  indecency,  and  inhumanity,  and  barbari- 
ty. I  fear  that  in  the  process  of  their  madness, 
women  will  become  monsters.  Yes,  if  it  were  not 
for  shame,  they  would  have  their  hair,  their  lips, 
their  eyebrows  of  gold.  Alas,  that  they  cannot 
imitate  the  King  of  Persia's  beard,  and  have  such 
an  appendage  decked  with  gold  leaf.  I  tell  you, 
if  you  persist  in  snch  conduct,  I  will  drive  you 
from  the  sacred  threshold."! — To  ascend  a  little 
from  these  delicate  minutiae — the  few  that  were 
book  fanciers  prided  themselves  on  the  fine  texture 
of  the  paper,|  tne  beauty  of  the  letters,  and  the 
golden  illuminations.  The  happy  invention  of 
illustrated  bibles  and  prayer-books  must  be  as- 
cribed/ to  Constantinople. 

Though  their  rooms  were  crammed  with  objects 
of  show  and  virtu,  the  gentry  were  not  addicted  to 
much  private  gayety.  Their  passion  was  for  the 
circus  and  hippodrome,  and  a  showy  ride  through 
the  agora.  Indeed,  company  at  home  must  have 
been  a  very  dull  affair  when  the  younger  branches 
were  wholly  excluded  from  it,  and  the  elder  had 
few  of  those  accomplishments  that  sweeten  modern 
society ;  the  ladies  neither  sang  nor  played,  and 
the  days  had  long  passed  away  since  music  was 
indispensable  in  the  education  of  a  Grecian  gentle- 
man. It  is  doubtless  on  this  account  that  we  hear 
little  of  private  entertainments,  except  in  the  shape 
of  dinners — and  here,  no  doubt,  was  an  ample  field, 
on  which,  with  unbroken  leisure,  long  purses,  and 
inventive  genius,  they  expatiated  without  restraint. 
The  Byzantines  of  an  elder  day  had  fed  like  glut- 


*  A  lonff  list  of  statues  at  Constantinople  has  been  col- 
lected by  Heyne  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  "  Com- 
mentationes  Gottingenses,"  p.  3,  but  it  gives  little  more 
than  the  names. 

t  Chrysnst.  in  Epist.  ad  Coloss.,  cap.  iii.  homil.  vij. 
torn.  xi.  435. 

t  Chrysost.  in  Joannem,  homil.  xxxii.  torn.  viii.  p. 
216. 
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tons  ;  all  that  they  ate  was  steeped  in  wormwood, 
or  smelled  of  salt  water  and  garlic.  According  to 
Diphilus,*  they  devoured  such  quantities  of  young 
tunnies,  that  their  whole  frame  well  nigh  became 
glutinous,  and  it  was  thought  that  they  would  have 
been  absorbed  in  mucilage.  In  the  same  days 
of  barbarity  they  had  been  given  to  tipple  at  tav- 
erns, and  had  even  corrupted  their  neighbors,  the 
blind  but  temperate  Chalcedonians,  till  they  were 
transformed  into  a  city  of  drunkards.  But  intellect 
at  length  marched  to  the  east;  and  though  the 
Constantinopolitans  might  have  retained  to  the  last 
a  secret  fondness  for  the  tavern  and  its  hostess,  it 
was  but  the ig  Veteris  vestigia  flammae,"  smoulder- 
ing among  the  very  embers  of  the  populace.  The 
upper  classes  were  luxurious — shamefully  so,  but 
not  so  much  from  grossness  of  appetite  as  from  a 
passion  for  display.  We  have  not  room  at  present 
for  particulars  of  their  deipnosophism ;  but  the  ed- 
itors of  Athene  us,  and  of  the  Roman  Satirists, 


then,  let  us  sift  the  matter  and  see  its  enormity. 
When  you  sew  on  your  shoes  those  silken  threads 
which  you  ought  not  even  to  weave  into  your  man- 
tles, what  ridicule  does  it  not  deserve  !  Ships  are 
built,  rowers  and  steersmen  collected,  sails  un- 
furled, and  ocean  furrowed  ;  wife,  children,  coun- 
try are  abandoned,  and  the  soul  of  the  merchant 
hazarded  to  the  waves — and  all  that  you  may  get 
these  silken  threads  and  beautify  that  upper  leath- 
er !  How  can  he  have  heavenly  ideas  who  is  nice 
about  the  texture  of  the  silk,  the  delicacy  of  its 
color,  the  ivy  tint  which  results  from  the  due  dis- 
position of  the  threads?  No,  his  soul  is  forever  in 
the  mire,  while  he  goes  on  tiptoe  through  the  ago- 
ra. He  begets  to  himself  sorrow  and  despair,  lest 
in  winter  he  slip  into  the  mud,  and  in  summer 
shuffle  in  the  dust.  Oh !  my  friend,  how  canst 
thou  be  so  troubled  about  thy  shoes  ? — Learn  their 
true  utility.  Shoes  were  designed  for  trampling 
on  the  filth  and  unseemliness  of  the  pavement;  if 


have  not  drawn  on  the  fathers  of  the  Greek  church^his  will  not  suffice  thee,  take  them  up  and  hang 


as  they  ought  to  have  done. 

Was  there  any  resemblance  between  the  Amphi- 
tryon who  took  his  fashionable  promenade  in  the 
porticos  of  the  baths  of  Zeuxippus,  and  him  who  is 
listless  at  Cheltenham  or  earnest  in  Pall  Mall? 
Our  readerawill  reply  in  the  negative  if  they  look 
only  on  the 'outer  man.  The  fashion  as  well  as 
the  material  of  his  clothing  defies  comparison  with 
ours.  When  the  weather  was  hot,  he  would  not 
venture  out  but  in  silks;  if  wet  and  dirty,  he  did 
not  appear  at  all,  except  in  his  carriage,  in  which 
he  sat  rather  in  the  style  of  a  newly-elected  lord 
mayor  than  like  a  private  gentleman.  They  did 
not  like  the  word — and  yet  very  much  exemplified 
the  thing  which  their  forefathers  called — {taravola. 
"  The  moneyed  man,"  says  Chrysostom,  "  knits 
his  brow,  and  sits  forward  in  the  carriage,  and 
seems  to  touch  the  clouds  in  his  transported  fancy. 
When  mounted  on  horseback,  troops  of  lictors  clear 
his  way  through  the  agora,  as  though  he  would 
put  all  the  street  to  flight.  No  wolf  or  lion  is  so 
unsociable :  he  will  haunt  with  his  kind,  but  the 
rich  disciple  makes  a  desert  before  him."  A 
master  could  no  more  appear  in  public  without 
his  slaves  than  a  lady  without  her  mules. f  If  he 
put  his  head  out  of  doors  he  would  be  jeered  back 
again,  unless  his  retinue  supported  him.  A  gilded 
bridle  %  hung  on  his  horse's  neck,  a  gilded  livery 
bedizened  the  servants ;  his  own  attire  was  all 
golden,  even  to  the  girdle  and  the  shoes.  This 
matter  of  shoes  must  not  be  too  cursorily  despatch- 
ed ;  of  all  matters  of  display  it  was  what  an  an- 
cient beau  could  least  readily  surrender ;  indeed, 
it  was  a  taste  indigenous  in  the  Grecian  character ,& 
and  such  as  philosophers  and  archbishops  assailea 
with  equal  impotency.  It  had  captivated  the  sub- 
tlest of  politicians  ||  and  the  profoundest  of  savants. 
Aristotle  was  not  less  studious  of  his  shoes  than 
his  wig ;  and  why  should  a  fine  gentleman  of  the 
fourth  century  be  truculently  criticised? 

No ;  Chrysostom  should  have  spared  the  shoes, 
but  forbearance  was  not  his  attribute.  Imagine 
our  venerated  diocesan  thus  haranguing  from  the 
Chapel  Royal.  We  say  it  not  to  raise  merriment 
at  one  so  eminent  as  Chrysostom,  but  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  altered  forms  of  the  world.    "  Come, 

*Apud  Athenaeum,  lib.  iv.  cap.  ix.  torn.  ii.  p.  21. 
Sch  wei  ghaeuser . 
t  Chrysost.  in  Joannem,  Ixrr.  torn.  viii.  544, 645. 
t  Mem  in  Psalmum,  xlviii.  torn.  v.  627. 
§  See  Plato's  Phrndo,  cap.  ix.,  cum  notis  Stallbaum. 
||  See  Athensus,  lib.  lit.  cap.  xlvii. 


them    round    thy  neck,   or  stick    them   on  thy 
head."# 

They  were  as  superstitious  as  Dr.  Johnson  about 
setting  the  right  foot  foremost,  and  also  the  right 
shoe.  "  That  WTetch  of  a  slave,  when  he  put  oo 
my  shoes,  gave  me  the  left  one  first — Heaven  avert 
mischief — and  when  I  came  out  of  doors  I  put  the 
left  foot  first !  Here  is  misfortune  brewing ;  and 
when  I  got  into  the  street  my  right  eye  winked— I 
shall  pay  for  it  with  my  tears — besides,  a  donkey 
brayed,  a  cock  crew,  somebody  sneezed,  and  the 
first  person  I  saw  had  only  one  eye  and  was  lame. 
But,  worst  of  all,  I  met  one  of  the  religious  sister- 
hood (naQ&tvoe) — there  is  nothing  coming  in  to- 
day. I  wish  I  had  met  a  frailer  sister,  (no?™ ;) 
then,  indeed,  would  gain  betide  me,  and  I 
should  make  cent,  per  cent."  "  I  see,"  cries  the 
preacher,  "  how  you  crouch  for  shame,  and  beat 
your  foreheads,  and  creep  into  the  earth ;  bat  be 
ye  not  ashamed  at  my  words,  but  at  your  own 
deeds.  To  avert  these  dangers  of  the  road,  yoa 
hind  your  head  and  feet  with  charms  and  amulets, 
and  the  names  of  rivers ,  and  the  great  Alexander's 
brazen  coins !  Ye  who  are  the  disciples  of  the 
Cross  seek  your  preservation  from  the  likeness  of 
a  Gentile  king!" f 

The  construction  of  the  carriage  was  an  indica- 
tion of  the  rank  of  its  possessor.  Theodosius 
adopted  this  matter  among  his  imperial  cares.  He 
directs!  that  the  honor  alt,  i.  e.  functionaries  oo  the 
expiration  of  their  office,  whether  civil  or  military, 
shall  in  general  continue  to  use  the  carriage  proper 
to  their  station — the  two-horsed  carruca—  within  the 
city — sacratissimi  nominis — the  name  of  Constaa- 
tine.  It  was  probably  one  with  four  wheels,  and 
covered — a  modern  improvement  on  the  ancient 
Rheda.  Those  who  were  ostentatiously  diaprecd 
made  it  as  conspicuous  as  possible  by  its  height : 
yet  it  was  but  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  distend  Utt> 
the  honors  and  dimensions  of  the  Carpentum. 
This  was  a  distinction  with  which  all  ex-ministers 
must  dispense.  It  was  confined  to  the  emperor  and 
a  few  of  the  highest  actual  dignitaries  of  office. 
That  of  Constantine  was  covered  with  gold  and 
radiant  with  gems,  and  inferior  ones  were  inlaw 
with  £old  and  silver.  Being  of  a  very  grand  and 
towering  aspect,  it  was  considered  too  elating  fof 

*  Chrysost.  in  Matthaeum,  homil.  xlix.  torn.  vii.  &*: 
t  Chrysost.  ad  Illuminandos  Catechesis,  iU-  torn.  u. 

287  ;  and  in  Epist.  ad  Ephes.,  cap.  iv.  homX  xu.  un. 

xi.  108. 
X  Codex  Tbeod.,  lib.  xiv.,  tit.  xii.  lex.  i. 
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women;  no  head  but  that  of  the  empress  was 
strong  enough  to  bear  it,  and  she  was  equal  to  four 
horses  along  with  it — a  privilege  inadmissible  for 
any  other  class  of  carriage  in  the  streets  of  Constan- 
tinople. 

And  for  what  all  this  limitless  profusion  of  dis- 
play? The  emperors  had  already  learned  to  se- 
clude themselves  for  the  most  part  in  more  than 
Asiatic  pomp,  nor  did  they  offer  the  attractions  and 
emulations  of  what  moderns  call  a  court.  The 
opulent  were  extravagant  for  the  mere  sake  of 
show  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  attendants 
on  despotic  governments  that  the  wealth  of  their 
nobility  is  not  applied  as  an  instrument  of  power  or 
influence,  but  absorbed  in  mere  ostentation.  Where 
there  is  no  subdivision  of  power  this  becomes  the 
only  channel  that  great  wealth  finds  for  its  dis- 
bursement ;  or  if  the  disposition  prompt  to  more 
exciting  pursuits,  a  resource  is  found  at  the  race- 
course or  gaming-table.  To  the  latter  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Cunstantinopolitans  were  particular- 
ly addicted.  Dice  and  drafts  might  be  found  in 
most  houses,  but  rather  to  beguile  the  time  than 
from  the  genuine  love  of  gambling.*  They  pre- 
ferred sitting  in  the  agora,  that  paradise  of  ancient 
Greeks,  in  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  their  delicious 
climate,  and  in  such  conversation  as  the  day  afford- 
ed. The  duties  of  the  bath,  to  be  sure,  cost  some 
time;  those  vulgar  persons  who  had  none  of  their 
own  were  obliged  to  go  out  in  search  of  it — but 
they  hastened  home  immediately  afterwards  and 
enjoyed  its  full  effects  by  some  hours  of  tranquil 
repose.  Indeed,  this  pursuit  must  have  consumed 
a  good  part  of  the  day,  for  all  persons,  not  in  the 
station  of  a  bishop,  reckoned  two  baths  per  diem 
an  allowable  gratification.  Even  Sisinius,  the  No- 
ratian  or  Puritan  bishop,  rebuked  the  cavil. that  he 
indulged  in  it  too  much  by  stating  that  he 'limited 
himself  to  twice  only.f 

Gibbon  has  told  us  enough  about  the  Byzantine 
Hippodromists  and  their  furious  passions.  It  is 
thus  that  Greg.  Nazianzen  compares  them  with 
the  auditors  of  the  sophists :  "  The  attendants  at 
the  circus  are  not  more  earnest  than  they.  There 
men  leap  and  shout,  and  cast  dust  into  the  sky  ; 
while  on  their  seats  they  drive  the  chariot,  they 
beat  the  air,  they  ply  their  quivering  fingers  like  a 
lash,  to  turn  their  horses  from  side  to  side,  though 
really  incapable  of  anything.  And  who  are  they 
that  act  thus  ?  The  poor  and  the  destitute — men 
who  have  not  provision  for  a  day."  Poverty, 
business,  and  duty  were  alike  arrested  by  the  sur- 
passing claims  of  the  hippodrome.  "Thither," 
says  Chrysostom,J  "  the  whole  city  removes  ;  and 
dwellings  and  agora  are  evacuated  for  the  frantic 
exhibition.  Not  the  hippodrome  only,  but  houses, 
garrets,  roofs,  and  hanging  hills  are  all  preoccu- 
pied. No  infirmity  represses  the  insatiable  passion, 
but  aged  men,  in  dishonor  of  their  hoariness,  rush 
thither  more  impetuously  than  youths  in  their  prime. 
When  attending  our  churches  they  grow  sick,  and 
weary,  and  listless;  they  complain  there  is  no 
room,  that  they  are  suffocated,  and  the  like ;  but 
in  the  hippodrome  they  bear  to  be  trampled  on  and 
pushed  and  squeezed  with  intolerable  violence ;  yes, 
in  the  midst  of  ten  thousand  worse  annoyances 
they  luxuriate  as  though  upon  a  grassy  lawn."  It 
bad  no  roof— apparently  not  even  an  awning ;  yet 

*  Chrysost.  in  Joannem,  homil.  xxxii.  torn.  viii.  p. 
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t  Sozomeo,  lib  viii.  cap  i. 

X  Chrysost.,  De  Anna,  term.  iv.  torn.  iv.  846, 


when  the  rain  was  driving  in  torrents  and  the  wind 
beating  in  their  faces,  or  the  sun  blazing  over  their 
heads,  they  stood  in  the  same  wild  eagerness  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  careless  of  its  inclemency 
or  the  long  journey  which  many  had  made  to  reach 
the  spot.  But  even  this  was  aggravated  by  the 
season  at  which  the  celebration  occurred  ;  it  was 
not  enough  to  violate  the  solemnity  of  Lent — even 
the  sacred  day  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion  was  pro- 
faned by  this  madness.  "  Is  it  to  be  borne,  is  it  to 
be  endured?"  cries  the  impassioned  preacher — 
"  Some  have  left  our  assemblies  to-day  and  been  so 
frantic  as  to  fill  the  whole  city  with  shouting  and 
uproar  and  laughter — that  laughter  that  shall  be 
turned  into  mourning.  In  the  interior  of  my  house 
[  heard  the  shout  break  forth,  and  suffered  more 
anguish  than  the  storm-tossed  mariner — more  terri- 
bly did  this  tempest  light  on  me,  while  the  nobles 
were  applauding  from  high  places,  and  the  popu- 
lace urging  the  drivers  from  below.  This,  in  the 
city  of  apostles,  the  city  which  boasts  of  St.  An- 
drew for  its  doctor — this,  in  a  multitude  of  Christ's 
disciples — this  on  the  day  when  your  Lord  was 
crucified  for  the  world,  when  such  a  victim  was 
bleeding  and  Paradise  was  opening,  and  the  curse 
was  ceasing,  and  sin  was  vanishing,  and  the  inter- 
minable war  was  being  pacified,  and  reconciliation 
was  in  progress  between  God  and  man,  and  all 
things  were  resuming  their  original  brightness !" 
That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  complete  the 
impiety,  the  next  day  was  diversified  by  theatrical 
shows ;  "  a  transition  from  the  smoke  to  the  fire, 
and  to  a  gulf  still  deeper  than  before.  You  see  the 
actresses  come  forth  with  gold  embroidered  robes, 
with  effeminate  and  wanton  step,  and  meretricious 
songs  and  equivocal  expressions,  and  you  press  for- 
ward and  imbibe  it  all  !"*  So  ended  the  Lent  of 
Constantinople,  a.  d.  399.  Easter  Sunday  was 
ushered  in  by  fresh  entertainments  at  the  hippo- 
drome— but  it  was  a  fatal  occasion ;  an  officer  in 
the  service  of  the  praetor,  whose  house  was  al- 
ready decked  for  his  marriage  on  the  following 
day,  participated  in  the  games ;  the  rival  chariot- 
eers overtook  him  before  he  could  escape,  and  in  a 
moment  his  head  and  limbs  were  dissevered  from 
the  body.  In  the  midst  of  wailing  women  the  mu- 
tilated corpse  was,  conveyed  to  the  newly-prepared 
abode,  and  the  agora  surrounded  with  lamenta- 
tions. 

Equal  in  public  estimation  with  the  hippodrome 
was  the  theatre  ;  but  it  was  not  appropriated  ex- 
clusively to  dramatic  entertainments:  musicians, 
wrestlers,  even  orators,  enjoyed  it  as  the  field  of 
their  exhibition.!  In  the  proper  office  of  the  theatre 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  national  taste 
had  totally  degenerated  :  they  still  spoke  the  lan- 
guage and  possessed  the  works  of  its  highest  mas- 
ters, but  the  faculty  for  enjoying  them  was  gone. 
The  stage  was  usurped  by  gaudy  courtesans,  who 
occasionally,  however,  varied  the  seduction  by  ap- 
pearing in  puris  naturalibus ;%  the  plays  and  songs 
were  worthy  of  the  actresses;  they  turned  on 
nothing  but  illicit  intrigues  ;  and  '  a  favorite  catas- 
trophe was  hanging.  The  orchestra  presented 
every  variety  ot  juggler.  Constantine  had  abol- 
ished the  gladiatoral  shows,  and  the  Venatio  had 
not  thriven  equally  when  its  sanguinary  rival  was 

*  Chrysost.,  Contra  Ludos  et  Theatre,  torn.  vi.  315. 
Idem  in  Illud,  Pater  meus,  torn.  xii.  629. 

t  Chrysost.  in  Joannem,  homil.  i.  torn.  viii.  pp.  1,2. 
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withdrawn ;  the  wild  beasts  were  retained,  bat  leas 
admired,  though  imperial  edicts  still  provided  for  the 
supply  of  the  faithful  city.  The  jungles*  of  the 
Euphrates  were  still  drained  of  their  inhabitants  to 
replenish  the  dens  and  amphitheatres  of  the  empire ; 
but  the  altered  disposition  of  the  citizens  was 
evinced  even  in  the  treatment  of  their  animals,  and 
tame  lions  had  become  more  acceptable  than  wild 
ones.  Formerly,  the  numerous  cities  on  their  route 
had  been  seriously  aggrieved  by  the  expenditure 
required  for  their  transmission.  Three  or  four 
months  had  been  spent  in  a  single  halt ;  but  this 
was  limited  by. the  younger  Theodosius,  who  for- 
bade their  being  detained  more  than  a  week  in  one 
place. 

The  agora  fills  many  an  angry  page  of  St. 
Chrysostom.  Nothing  was  respectable  that  had  not 
figured  on  this  grande  place.  It  was  a  hole-and- 
corner  business  that  did  not  appear  in  the  agora. 
There  the  idlers  sunned,  or  cooled,  or  rested  them- 
selves, and  scanned  with  equal  complacency  the 
marriage  procession  of  one  friend,  and  funeral 
grandeur  of  another  ;f  an  exhibition  of  tumblers  or 
jugglers,  or  the  march  of  a  criminal  attended  by 
myriads  of  rabble  to  the  place  of  execution.  The 
loungers  had  much  amusement  from  the  placards, 
among  which  those  about  runaway  slaves  appear  to 
have  been  the  most  numerous.  But  vary  what 
might,  there  was  one  most  offensive  object  which 
the  agora  could  always  exhibit — at  least  whenever 
St.  Chrysostom  had  occasion  to  pass  through  it. 
This  was  a  troop  of  heretics.  "  You  shall  not  fail 
to  descry  them  hung  in  knots  here  and  there,  in 
close  discourse,  full  of  malice  and  machination, 
very  smooth-tongued  yet  with  knitted  brows.  Be- 
sides, they  are  invincibly  yellow-visaged  (nv$ivov 
ixovoi  to  xQwua  ,•)  they  inherit  it  from  their  unhappy 
leader  (Eunomius ;)  and  all  the  drugs  of  the  phar- 
macopoeia could  not  reduce  them  to  a  salutary 
hue."  J 

We  must  now  close  our  portfolio.  We  hope  we 
have  taxed  it  sufficiently  to  satisfy  our  lay  readers 
that  some  amusement  as  well  as  instruction  may  be 
gathered  from  the  Byzantine  fathers. 


The  London  press  is  full  of  speculations  on  Mexi- 
can aflairs,  and  the  state  of  the  war.  But  the  one 
pervading  topic,  which  continually  breaks  in,  and 
shows  its  deep  and  absorbing  importance,  is  the 
scarcity  of  food  and  the  distress  in  Ireland.  After 
all  the  flaunting  and  boasting  and  sputtering  of  the 
London  editors,  respecting  this  country,  they  are 
compelled  to  the  mortifying  confession  that  they  are 
dependent  upon  the  United  States  for  their  bread 
and  cheese,  and  there  is  but  little  prospect  of  this 
dependence  being  mitigated  very  soon.  The  scarci- 
ty of  human  food  is  one  of  the  greatest  anomalies 
of  civilization,  and  occurring,  as  it  does,  at  a  time 
of  almost  universal  peace,  and  when  the  earth,  by 
the  aid  of  science,  has  been  made  to  yield  a  fourfold 
harvest  to  what  it  did  in  former  years,  must  open 
the  eyes  of  statesmen  and  law-makers  to  the  fact 
that  the  systems  of  commercial  international  law 
are  based  wholly  upon  error.  They  have  brought 
a  large  part  of  Christendom  to  the  borders  of  star- 
vation, and  yet,  Pharaoh-like,  kings  and  congress- 
men refuse  to  let  trade  go  free,  and  still  keep  it  in 
Egyptian  bondage,  exacting  bricks,  and  yet  deny- 

*  Codex  Thcod.,  lib.  xv.  tit.  xi.  lex  ii.,  with  Gotho- 
f red's  note. 

t  Chrysost.,  torn.  ii.  p.  831  ;  De  Droside,  Mastvre. 

t  Philostorgius,  Historia  Ecclesiastics,  torn.  lii.  524, 
Velesius. 


ing  straw.  But  the  time  is  coming  when  the  op- 
pressors must  be  swallowed  up  in  the  Red  Sea  of 
starvation,  and  trade,  like  the  children  of  Israel, 
will  rejoice  in  freedom. — Among  the  trans- Atlantic 
notorieties  at  present  in  England,  the  learned  black- 
smith appears  to  win  the  most  general  attention. 
Wherever  he  goes  he  scatters  his  olive  leaves  and 
recipes  for  making  Indian  dumplings. 

From  the  London  Correspondence  of  the  N.  Y.  Mirror. 

You  will  not  fail  to  observe  the  unusual  inferiority 
of  all  the  monthly  periodicals,  exhibiting  a  dedeu- 
sion  of  ability  more  rapid  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected by  the  most  attentive  observer  of  the  long 
continued  retrocession  from  their  once  exalted  stand- 
ard.   Their  total  extinction  would  have  taken  place 
long  ago,  but  for  the  multiplication  of  reading  rooms, 
into  which  a  copy  of  all,  no  matter  how  worthless, 
now  finds  its  way ;  so  that  the  inducement  to  pay 
contributors  as  formerly  no  longer  exists,  and  if  it 
did,  a  more  lucrative  market  for  the  requisite  spe- 
cies of  talent  has  been  found  in  the  daily  and  week- 
ly press.     When  Bulwer  boasted,  some  ten  years 
back,  that  he  could  live  like  a  gentleman  on  the 
proceeds  of  his  pen,  and  was  consequently  regard- 
less of  government  patronage,  the  toadies  and  tab- 
bies of  the  aristocracy,  who  had  associated  the 
traditional  garrets  and  clamorous  washerwomen  of 
Grub  street  with  people  who  worked   for  book- 
sellers, were  amazed,  and  their  respect  for  the 
mercantile  value  of  a  head  full  of  brains  has  ever 
since  been  on  the  increase.     There  are  plenty  of 
men  now  who  make  as  much  as  Sir  Edward  did 
then  ;  men  of  very  inferior  powers,  unknown  out 
of  their  own  very  circumscribed  circles,  and  wbo 
will  never  leave  a  name  of  more  extensive  celeb- 
rity.    The  disclosures  recently  made,  in  the  exami- 
nation of  Mr.  E.  Mahew  in  the  Insolvent  Court, 
show  that  numerous  newspaper  writers  earn  in- 
comes exceeding  those  of  many  officers  of  state,  to 
secure  which  such  prodigious  interest  and  endless 
intrigues  have  to  be  employed.    He  started  Punch, 
and  declared  that  the  profits  of  that  work  exceeded 
£  10,000  a  year,  after  all  expenses  were  paid    He 
is  not  even  the  best  paid  of  his  class,  though  he 
was  one  of  the  first  who  originated  the  professional 
pursuit  of  wit  and  drollery,  since  become  so  lucra- 
tive.    He,  with  his  brother,  who  afterwards  com- 
mitted suicide,  originated   the  first  paper  of  tbr 
kind — Figaro  in   London,  a  worthy  precursor  of 
Punch,  of  which  it  was  about  half  the  sixe. 


The  Gun  Cotton. — We  have  our  doubts  whether 
the  explosive  cotton  is  really  the  discovery  of  Profe*- 
sor  Schonbein.  Certain  it  is  that,  for  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  there  has  been  in  use  a  cotton  »i 
incomparably  greater  explosive  power,  and  that  it  :* 
the  material  of  which  Sir  Robert  Feel  is  made.  CouW 
a  whole  bale  of  Professor  Schonbein's  cotton  bare 
blown  the  tory  party  to  atoms  ?  It  is  all  very  well  u 
send  a  rifle  ball  through  eight  planks  at  fiftv  yard*, 
but  what  is  that  feat  compared  with  drivinaa  corn 
importation  bill  through  the  honse  of  lordsr  W!m 
is  the  resistance  of  boards  to  that  of  blockheads,  wa*t 
Peel's  cotton  made  of  as  little  account  as  egg-sbeHs ' 
Peel  has  been  blowing  everything  up,  riving,  spi- 
ting, and  blasting,  all  his  life  without  a  spark  of  fife, 
for  the  cotton  combustible  explodes  at  a  low  tem- 
perature ;  he  has  blown  up  Protestant  ascendancy  h* 
has  blown  up  his  party,  he  has  blown  up  the  nruec- 
tion  system ;  and  what  in  the  world  is  there  that  be 
will  not  blow  up  one  of  these  days,  for  he  is  a  cabinet 
petard  of  explosive  cotton,  and  the  thread  of  his 
nature  is  destructiveness. — Examiner. 
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KENNEDY  OH  THft  EPIDEMIC  OHOLnA. 

The  author  of  this  work  may  claim  the  sad  hon- 
ors due  to  a  prophet  of  evil,  whose  predictions  have 
stood  the  test  of  twenty  years'  experience.  When 
he  published  his  first  edition  in  Calcutta,  in  1896, 
he  was  assured  by  those  who  were  thought  to  be 
the  best  judges  of  the  matter,  that  his  book  came 
too  late  to  possess  any  interest ;  that  the  disease 
had  run  its  course,  and  was  extinct,  or  on  the  point 
of  becoming  so,  forever.  He,  however,  had  con- 
ceived a  theory  of  the  disease  essentially  different 
from  the  views  entertained  by  most  of  his  colleagues. 
He  held  among  other  notions,  that  epidemic  cholera 
was  no  new  destruction  suddenly  let  loose  upon 
mankind,  but  probably  as.  old  as  any  other  pesti- 
lence, and  as  likely  to  recur  again*  So  far  the 
event  has  but  too  signally  confirmed  his  surmises, 
and  enhanced  the  presumptive  value  of  his  authority 
on  other  points  connected  with  this  terrible  and  per- 
plexing' visitation.  Here,  then,  is  a  writer*  thus 
strongly  accredited,  announcing  that  he  has  discov- 
ered the  true  pathological  character  of  the  disease, 
and  consequently  the  true  principles  on  which  it 
ought  to  be  treated.  If  this  be  true,  its  importance 
is  inestimable  ;  for  we  hardly  know  which  of  the  two 
evils  has  hitherto  been  the  more  fatal — the  malig- 
nity of  the  epidemic  itself  on  the  one  hand,  or  on 
the  other  the  havoc  caused  by  the  wild  and  desper- 
ate measures  taken  to  resist  it,  and  by  the  panic 
dread  of  its  presence.  Who  can  tell  how  much 
thk  terror  is  aggravated  by  the  palpable  impotence 
of  medical  science,  and  the  distracting  spirit  of 
empiricism  that  seises  the  profession,  each  man 
pursuing  a  different  course,  and  all  mayhap  a  wrong 


The  common  opinion  is,  that  cholera  has  its 
primary  seat  somewhere  in  the  abdominal  viscera ; 
and  no  doubt  it  will  appear  to  most  persons  exceed- 
ingly paradoxical  to  assert  that  it  is  not  the  disease, 
but  its  natural  cure,  of  which  those  parts  exhibit 
each  violent  symptoms.  Now  this  is  exactly  what 
Dr.  Kennedy  undertakes  to  prove.    He  says— 

"My  idea  may,  then, be  introduced  in  the  language 
of  the  Bombay  Medical  Board,  that  in  cholera  '  there 
is  a  somewhat  pressing  on  the  vital  functions  ;'  and 
what  that  somewhat  is,  I  leave  for  those  to  speculate 
upon  who  can  tell  me  what  the  gout  is,  or  what  the 
ague  is,  or,  in  short,  what  any  other  disease  is  which 
cannot  be  resolved  into  inflammation  ;  but  of  the  two 
suggestions  offered  by  the  Board,  I  consider  that  the 
oppression  is  on  the  nervous  and  not  on  the  circu- 
lating system,  for  I  know  nothing  but  hemorrhage 
which  in  such  rapid  progress  could  thus  affect  the 
latter*  I  consider  a  nervous  derangement,  similar  to 
concussion  of  the  brain,  to  be  the  disease,  how  in- 
duced I  know  not,  following  the  above  inexplicable 
shock  sustained  by  the  constitution ;  and  the  collapse 
and  spasms  to  be  symptomatic  of  the  disorder  of  the 
brain ;  and  finally,  1  consider  the  purging  and  vomit- 
ing to  be  no  part  of  the  disease,  but  the  struggle  and 
effort  of  nature  to  relieve  the  constitution,  and  cast 
off  the  noxious  principle  which  is  destroying  it.  For 
the  treatment  of  such  a  disease,  the  indication  is  dis- 
tinctly apparent  to  relieve  the  brain  by  bleeding,  and 
to  induce  the  sanitary  process  of  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing where  they  do  not  exist,  or  to  moderate  thett 


when  violent.  Into  these  brief  injunctions  may  be 
resolved  all  that  Has  been  written  on  respectable 
authority ;  and  the  only  difference  in  my  theory  U^ 
that  I  would  propose  a  regular  systematic  procedure 
in  preference  to  the  uncertainty,  hesitation,  and  un- 
decidedness,  which,  in  spite  of  everything  that  has  yet 
been  written,  continue  to  prevail,  in  a  case  where, 
of  all  others,  the  patient's  safety  most  mainly  hinges 
on  the  promptitude  of  treatment." 

Before  the  more  violent  and  well-known  symptoms 
of  cholera  make  their  appearance,  there  is  always 
an  obscure  stage  of  the  disorder,  little  noticed  in 
general  by  the  patient's  friends ;  in  which  be  labors 
under  a  strange  nervous  depression,  the  sign  of  dis- 
turbed action  in  the  brain.  Precisely  the  same 
thing  is  seen  in  the  incipient  stage  of  ague  or  of 
remittent  fever. 

"  When  a  patient,  who  has  been  subjected  to  marsh 
miasma,  after  a  certain  process  of  languor,  yawning, 
and  restlessness,  accompanied  with  an  indescribable 
depression  of  spirits,  assumes  gradually  a  cadaverous 
expression  of  countenance,  with  eyes  engulfed  in  their 
orbits ;  nose  pinched,  and  seeming  more  prominent 
from1  the  sinking  in  of  the  cheeks ;  temples  hollow ; 
skin  wrinkled  and  shrivelled,  and  of  a  hoe  betwixi 
blue  and  yellow ;  and  lips  colorless ;  the  ears  blood- 
less, and  almost  to  be  termed  semi-transporent ;  and 
the  hands  and  fingers  like  the  extremities  ef  a  corpse 
many  days  dead,  and  in  which  putridity  has  com- 
menced its  course  of  discoloration ;  we  feel  no  un- 
easiness whatever  at  this  appalling  train  of  symp- 
toms, and  call  it  the  first  6tage  of  an  intermittent. 
In  due  time,  the  cold  becomes  of  a  more  intense  se- 
verity, the  teeth  rattle  together  by  the  unrestrainable 
action  of  the  masticatory  muscles,  the  patient  shud- 
ders as  if  he  would  shake  to  pieces,  and  a  grinding 
sensation  thrills  down  the  neck  and  back,  as  if  a 
small  stream  of  water  were  running  down,  of  such 
cutting  chilness,  that  it  '  burns  frore,  and  cold  per- 
forms th'  effect  of  fire.1  This,  we  say,  is  the  cold 
stage ;  and  it  is  clearly  the  stage  of  disease,  for  when 
the  termination  is  fatal,  it  usually  takes  place  here. 
Happily,  however,  if  the  disease  be  properly  attended 
to,  this  is  not  so  frequent  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  apparent  severity  of  the  disorder.  But  what  is 
the  fi  rst  symptom  of  the  cold  diminishing  ?  A  nausea ! 
followed  by  violent  straining  and  vomiting!  to  which 
we  have  no  hesitation  of  attaching  the  idea  of  its 
being  a  sanitary  process ;  and  which,  whenever  the 
patient  is  robust  and  plethoric,  we  induce,  by  admin- 
istering an  emetic  at  the  outset,  to  hasten  and  aid  the 
natural  ordinary  process ;  nor  do  we  ever  find  our- 
selves mistaken  in  our  supposition,  that  ottr  judi- 
ciously affording  nature  this  stimulus  and  excitement 
to  her  sanative  course  is  beneficial  to  the  patient,  by 
shortening  the  duration  of  the  cold  stage.  This  is 
our  every-day  experience,  and  needs  neither  argu- 
ment to  support  it  nor  authority  to  enforce  it.  No 
sooner  does  the  patient  vomit  freely  than,  in  a  mttd 
and  ordinary  case,  the  deathy  coldness  yields,  the 
circulation  gradually  returns,  and  the  hot  stage  of 
the  intermittent  supervenes,  as  the  reaction  of  the 
constitution.  Now  what  is  that  hot  stage?  Is  it 
that  nature,  having  been  depressed  below  her  usual 
course,  resumes  her  course  of  action,  as  it  were,  with 
a  bound  of  over-excitement  ?  or  is  it  thus  that  nature 
works,  to  bring  about  the  next  critical  evacuation, 
which  forms  the  third  or  sweating  stage  of  the  inter- 
mittent, by  which  the  train  of  febrile  symptoms  are 
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finally  to  be  relieved  f  I  confess  myself  unable  to 
reply ;  bat  when  I  see  preternatural  heat,  or  a  par- 
oxysm of  fever,  follow  every  shock  or  unusually 
violent  stimulus  the  constitution  receives,  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  it  is  a  part  of  a  sanative  process, 
and  that  nothing  would  be  mora  deleterious  than  to 
attempt  its  termination  in  any  other  way  than  the 
one  pointed  out  by  nature,  viz.,  by  promoting  the 
critical  evacuation  of  the  perspiratory  vessels. 

"  Here,  then,  is  a  routine  instance  of  daily  occur- 
rence, and  familiar  to  us  all,  where  first  the  process 
of  vomiting  is  a  sanative  process,  an  effort  of  the  vis 
medicatrix  nature?  to  shake  off  a  disease,  or  a  poison 
inhaled  from  a  polluted  atmosphere,  which  seems  to 
'be  acting  with  a  malignity  that  threatens  to  over- 
throw, as  it  were,  at  once  the  resources  and  energies 
of  life ;  and  secondly,  where  the  consequent  reaction 
•of  the  constitution  is  again  lowered,  and  excessive 
action  checked  and  reduced  by  a  critical  discharge 
♦of  the  superficial  perspiratory  organs." 

Accident  afforded  Dr.  Kennedy  some  remarkable 
opportunities  for  confirming  the  correctness  of  his 
pathological  views.  In  three  oases,  he  was  applied 
to  by  patients  in  what  both  he  and  themselves  mis- 
took for  the  incipient  stage  of  ague,  but  which  waa 
in  reality  that  of  cholera.  In  each  case  he  admin- 
istered an  emetic,  with  copious  draughts  of  hot 
water :  this  immediately  induced  the  second  stage 
of  the  disease,  which  was  then  clearly  cholera,  and 
was  treated  with  bloodletting  and  a  dose  of  castor- 
oil,  followed  by  pills  of  camphor  and  opium,  until 
the  patients  feU  asleep  :  they  ail  three  recovered. 

Just  enough  is  now  before  our  readers  to  enable 
them  to  understand  what  Dr.  Kennedy's  theory  is ; 
those  who  desire  fuller  information  may  find  it  in 
his  somewhat  discursive  volume.  We  incline  to 
think  his  views  correct ;  at  all  events,  we  agree 
with  him,  that  it  is  high  time  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  come  to  some  decision,  if  possible,  on  the 
vexed  questions  connected  with  epidemic  cholera. — ■ 
Spectator,  26  Sept. 


From  the  Critic. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Motive  Powers  which  produce  the 
Gradation  of  the  Blood.  By  Emma  Willard. 
8vo.  London  and  New  York,  1846.  Wiley 
and  Putnam. 

Proportionate  to  the  degrees  of  refinement 
which  severally  characterized  the  nations  of  whom 
history  has  taken  note,  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
faculties  of  woman,  and  her  consequent  elevation  in 
the  social  scheme  has  steadily  kept  pace.  And  it  is 
a  feature  most  honorable  to  the  present  age,  that 
throughout  the  states  of  Europe  and  America, 
which  are  blessed  with  free  institutions,  woman 
'holds  at  this  time  a  higher  intellectual  position,  and 
has  a  greater  respect  paid  to  her  faculties  and  her 
person,  than  at  auy  previous  period  through  which 
the  word  has  passed. 

Bravely,  too,  has  woman  vindicated  her  claim  to 
these  prerogatives.  To  say  nothing  of  mere  writers 
of  fiction,  we  have  in  England  a  Mary  Somerville, 
who  handles  with  oonsumate  ability  the  grandest 
and  most  important  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  a 
Harriette  Martineau,  who,  doing  the  same  for 
morals,  has  given  proof  that  the  genius  of  woman 
may  usefully  and  profitably  be  applied  to  questions 
upon  which  it  had  been  thought  presumptuous  and 
unfit  that  the  sex  should  enter.  Neither  is  America 
backward  in  according  to  woman  the  freedom  for 
mind,  and  respect  to  tier  talents,  which  justly  are 
her  due,  nor  far  behind  us  in  the  quality  and  capac- 
ity of  genius  which  the  sex  develop.     We  have 


been  led  to  these  remarks  because  in  the  book  be- 
fore us  (which  is  by  an  American  lady)  we  have  a 
instance  of  a  woman  undertaking  to  discuss  a  sub- 
ject that  has  perplexed  and  baffled  the  ingenuity  of 
the  most  distinguished  anatomists  and  physiologists 
who  have  considered  it,  from  Harvey  down  to 
Paxton ;  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  so  acquit- 
ting herself  as  to  show  that  she  apprehended  at 
forcibly  as  the  best  of  them  the  difficulties  which 
beset  the  inquiry,  perceived  as  quickly  as  they  did 
the  errors  and  incongruities  of  the  theories  of  pre- 
vious writers ;  and,  lastly,  herself  propounding  an 
hypothesis  to  account  for  the  circulation  of  the  Mood, 
and,  according  to  her  ideas,  the  consequent  action  of 
the  heart,  equally  novel  and  ingenious,  bearing  upon 
its  race  a  strong  similitude  of  truth,  and  cert&nlr 
eminently  entitled  to  the  serious  attention  and 
examination,  by  the  test  of  experiment,  of  all  who 
profess  or  take  an  interest  in  physiological  science. 
We  subjoin  a  brief  outline  of  Mrs.  WiftWa 
theory,  premising  that  the  inquiry  was  first  suggested 
to  her,  by  observing,  in  1632,  the  symptoms  of  the 
Asiatic  cholera,  then  raging  in  America,  and  which 
convinced  her  that "  whatever  is  the  cause  of  the 
circulation,  the  heart's  action  is  not."  She  holds 
that  respiration,  operating  by  animal  heat,  predates 
an  expansive  power  in  the  lungs,  and  thus  becomes 
the  efficient  cause  of  the  blood's  circulation.  To  sus- 
tain this  opinion ,  she  urges  the  following  remarks  :— 

1.  The  blood  receives  caloric  at  the  longs. — A  chem- 
ical combination  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  is  inspired. 
A  part  of  the  oxygen  is  detained,  and  in  its  place 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  watery  vapor  are  expired. 
Hence  caloric  must  have  been  evolved,  and,  from  its 
nature,  have  passed  the  thin  separating  membrane, 
and7  infused  itself  through  the  blood  in  the  longs. 
This  we  regard  as  already  demonstrated  (i.e.  by 
chemical  writers,  as  well  as  by  the  plain  chemical 
phenomena,  and  the  fact  known  to  all,  unlearned  at 
well  as  learned,  that  the  heat  of  the  body  originates 
at  the  vitals,  and  is  lost  at  the  surface.) 

2.  The  H<>od  must  therefore  expand.— The  exptnsx* 
of  fluids  by  caloric  is  a  doctrine  so  perfectly  under- 
stood and  established,  that  it  needs  no  comment,  tot 
it  is  important  to  our  purpose  to  consider,  that,  in  this 
case,  there  must  be  a  very  considerable  expansion. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  quantity  of  caloric  earned 
off  at  the  surface,  enough  is  received  to  keep  op  a 
mean  temperature  of  99  deg.  Fahrenheit.  The  tem- 
perature of  venous  blood  is  stated  by  Magendie  to 
vary  from  101  deg.  to  75  deg.— that  of  arterial  Mood 
to  be  nearly  104  deg.  Taking  88  deg.  as  the  mean 
temperature  of  venous  blood,  we  have  a  difference 
of  16  deg.  which  the  vital  action  at  the  lungs  npoo 
the  air  there  received  is  to  supply.  [Later  reflection 
has  shown  me  that  the  whole  difference  between  the 
extreme  heat  at  the  vitals,  and  the  coolness  at  the 
extremities,  is  available  in  carrying  on  the  circoh- 
tion.  (See  Appendix,  No.  II.)  And  the  considera- 
tion that  the  force  works  in  vacuo,  is  highly  impor- 
tant in  showing  its  efficiency.  In  air,  212  deg.  is  the 
point  at  which  a  fluid  boils :  72  deg.  the  point  at 
which  it  boils  in  vacuo,  which  is  6  deg.  below  mean 
temperature :  32  deg.  below  that  of  arterial  blood.] 

The  quantity  of  blood  in  the  lungs  has  been  stated 
by  physiologists  at  one  fifth  of  the  whole— five  pounds 
out  of  twenty-five.*  This  receives  caloric,  wrtjj" 
water  in  a  vessel  over  a  fire,  at  one  small  surface 

♦The  statements  of  other  writers  make  the  ooantiff 
of  blood  at  the  lungs  one  fourth  of  the  whole,  which  ther 
reckon  at  thirty-five  poands  instead  of  twenty  .five.  **■ 
the  quantity  and  proportion  vary  in  different  ssftptta. 
Soakodothediiaeasioiwoftheaortm.  When  the  torn 
is  an  inch  in  diameter,  I  believe  there  us  aaors  than  aw 
pousds  of  blood  in  the  lungs,  probably  seven  or  «gU. 
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only  *,  bat  over  a  space,  which  has  been  variously 
estimated,  but  by  all  acknowledged  to  be  great, 
flaking  a  compulation  on  Dr.  Ke ill's  statement,  the 
blood  at  the  lungs  receives  caloric  over  a  surface 
equal  to  the  area  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  nearly 
seventeen  feet,  so  that  if  the  portion  received  at  each 
particular  point  should  be  small,  the  aggregate  must 
be  considerable. 

3.  If  the  blood  expands  it  must  move. — This  is  per- 
fectly evident,  for  to  expand  is  to  spring  into  a  larger 
bulk,  and  the  space  which  has  contained  the  blood 
can  contain  it  no  longer  j  so  that  this  expansion  must 
be  a  motive  power. 

4.  If  the  blood  moves  from  the  lungs  it  must  move 
tmtards  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  from  thence 
into  the  aorta,  and  so  on  through  the  arteries. — For  it 
must,  of  the  two  directions,  take  that  in  which  it  can 
move,  and  not  that  in  which  it  cannot.  Here  arise 
important  considerations  respecting  the  animal  struc- 
ture, as  a  machine  made  for  receiving  streams  of  a 
fluid,  moved  by  the  same  agent  which  warms  it ;  for 
it  is  not  a  power,  like  impulse,  indifferent  to  direction. 
It  is  the  antagonist  principle  to  gravitation,  nnd  its 
natural  tendency  is  upwards*  "When  particles  of 
fluid  become  more  heated  than  others  with  which 
they  are  connected,  the  heavier  fall  downwards,  and 
force  upwards  the  lighter.  This,  in  the  consideration 
of  the  whole  subject,  must  be  regarded,  as  well  as 
the  absolute  power  produced  by  expansion  ;  a  power 
which,  in  its  high  and  explosive  state,  is  the  most 
tremendously  destructive  of  any  known  to  man"  yet, 
as  in  the  present  case,  where  a  fluid  passes  merely 
from  warm  to  warmer,  it  is  the  most  kindly  and  gen- 
tle force  that  can  be  imagined — yet  if  we  consider 
that  it  is  generated  in  the  lungs  over  a  space  equal  to 
a  circle  whose  area  is  about  seventeen  feet  diameter, 
and  concentrated  in  a  tube  (the  aorta)  of  one  inch 
diameter,  we  shall  no  longer  be  astonished  at  the 
force  of  the  current  found  there.  Suppose  one  should, 
on  a  mild  spring  day,  place  a  lens  of  the  diameter  of 
seventeen  feet,  so  that  it  would  receive  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  its  focus  being  in  diameter  one  inch — would 
not  its  force  be  intense  ?  or  suppose  (a  case  in  which 
the  laws  of  hydraulics  are  regarded,  and  which  will 
on  that  account  be  more  directly  in  point)  a  machine 
constructed  like  a  syringe,  with  a  piston  of  five  yards 
in  diameter,  and  a  spout  of  one  inch  bore — how  very 
slight  must  be  the  movement  of  such  a  piston  to  send 
a  fluid  from  the  spout  with  the  velocity  of  the  blood 
in  the  aorta ! 

Such  is  a  short  outline  of  hex  theory,  which, 
however,  she  subsequently  fills  up  by  strong  opin- 
ions based  upon  the  doubts  expressed  and  urged  by 
the  most  distinguished  physiologists  when  objecting 
to  the  theories  previously  accepted ;  and  renders  it 
yet  more  complete  and  cogent  by  sagacious  remarks 
— not  unrrequently  deduced  from  experiments — and 
views  of  her  own.  The  strictures  on  the  heart's 
action,  the  illustrations  given  of  the  venous  circula- 
tion, and  the  facts  she  advances  in  support  of  her 
theory,  and  which,  she  holds,  are  either  suggested 
ox  confirmed  by  the  animal  structure  itself,  appear 
to  be  extremely  just,  and  if  they  should  prove  un- 
sound, most  certainly  they  have  the  likeness  of 
truth. 

We  give  place  to  an  interesting  section  from  this 
book,  showing  the  opinions  of  certain  writers  upon 
the  heart. 

Let  it  be  allowed  that  we  have  removed  these  two 
objections,  viz.,  that  concerning  the  first  springing  of 
the  blood  into  the  general  circulation  of  the  heart ; 

*  We  must  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  that  law  of  ca- 
loric which  regards  its  radiation  in  all  possible  directions, 
by  whieh  it  is  transmitted  to  adjoining  substances  till 
tier  an  in  eqnil ibrio. 


and  second,  that  of  the  pulsations  of  the  blood  as  be- 
ing derived  from  the  heart ;  we  shall  find  expressed, 
in  one  way  or  another,  a  general  opinion  among 
those  who  have  examined  the  subject,  that  there  is 
a  strong  improbability  of  the  heart's  action  furnish- 
ing the  cause  of  so  great  an  effect  as  the  circulation 
of  the  mass  of  the  blood  against  the  obstructions 
which  it  must  encounter.  Dr.  Roget,  a  late  as  well 
as  an  able  writer,  declares  himself  of  opinion  that 
the  heart's  action  alone  is  not  adequate  to  produce 
the  circulation.  We  will  quote  bis  language  as  to 
the  great  resistances  which  the  force  springing  from 
the  aorta  must  meet ;  and  let  the  inquirer,  as  be 
reads,  stop  and  reflect  how  the  expansive  power,  if 
allowed,  would  meet  these  various  obstructions  and 
overcome  these  difficulties : — "  It  will  be  quite  evi- 
dent," says  Dr.  Roget,  "that  a  very  considerable 
power  is  required,  in  order  to  enable  the  heart  to  pro- 
pel the  blood  through  the  arteries,  when  we  consider 
the  enormous  resistance  opposed  to  its  progress,  and 
when  we  also  take  into  account  the  great  velocity 
given  to  it  in  its  motion.  The  column  of  blood  al- 
ready contained  in  the  arterial  system,  must  have  its 
velocity  accelerated  in  order  to  admit  of  the  passage 
of  fresh  blood  into  the  aorta.  The  arteries  require 
also  to  be  distended  for  the  admission  of  this  addi- 
tional quantity  of  blood  every  time  that  the  ventricle 
contracts.  The  angles  and  flexures  which  the  blood 
is  obliged  to  follow  in  its  course  through  the  vessels 
must  be  the  causes  of  retardation,  and  must  be  pro- 
ductive of  a  loss  of  force,  which  the  muscular  power 
of  the  heart  is  ultimately  called  upon  to  supply.  The 
operation  of  all  these  retarding  causes  is  so  compli- 
cated, that  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  problem 
of  the  force  exerted  by  the  heart  having  baffled  the 
skill  of  the  best  mathematicians,  and  their  calcula- 
tions being  so  widely  different  from  one  another. 
Thus  while  Keill  estimated  the  power  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle at  only  five  ounces,  Borelli  calculated  that  its 
force  could  not  be  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  pounds.  Dr.  Hales  computes  it  to  be  ex- 
actly fifty-one  pounds  and  a  half;  while  Tabor  con- 
cludes its  amount  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
Such  irreconcilable  results  show  the  futility  of  most 
of  the  reasonings  on  which  they  are  founded."  Dr. 
Roget  further  tells  us  that  a  query  has  arisen  wheth- 
er the  arteries  by  their  elasticity  do  not  make  up  the 
deficiencies  of  the  heart's  power,  and  he  inclines  to 
believe  that  they  do.  But  having  no  valves  except 
at  the  entrance  of  the  aorta,  and  no  vermicular  mo- 
tion, any  contractions  which  they  might  make,  except 
at  the  aorta,  would  send  as  much  blood  backwards 
as  forwards.  That  any  such  power  is  afforded  by 
the  arteries  is  denied  by  Bichat,  Arnott,  and  others. 
We  have  no  objection  to  allowing  that  some  aid  may 
thus  be  received ;  but  still  maintain  that  the  expan- 
sive is  the  leading  power. 

The  following,  from  the  section  showing  how 
nature  preserves  the  requishe  and  healthful  balance 
of  temperature,  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

And  let  us  here  mark  the  kind  care  with  which 
our  Creator  has  guarded  the  circulation  in  this  re- 
spect, by  instincts  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most 
constant  of  any  with  which  our  animal  nature  is  en- 
dued. And  first,  we  notice  instinctive  respiration. 
We  must  have  oxygen  to  support  the  internal  com- 
bustion, and  we  must  have  it  every  moment ;  and 
nature  has  made  us  to  feel  that  the  most  pressing  of 
our  necessities  is,  to  breathe  atmospheric  air.  Sec- 
ondly, we  are  endued  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  in 
that  comfortable  warmth,  which  is  the  measure  of 
healthy  vibration  between  internal  heat  and  external 
coldness,  and  on  the  contrary  with  a  feeling  of  pain 
and  suffering  from  extreme  injurious  heat,  or  dan- 
gerous coldness.  This  feeling  is  intense  when  that 
shuddering  cold  comes  over  us  which  endangers  the 
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continuance  of  the  circulation.  Again :  we  most  not 
only  have  the  supporter  of  combustion,  but  we  must 
have  the  combustible  daily  renewed.  This  we  derive 
from  our  food  and  drink,  which  the  instincts  of  hun- 
ger and  thirst  oblige  us  to  take.  After  the  blood  has 
passed  the  arteries  it  is  led  into  the  veins  by  capil- 
lary attraction,  and  then  comes  the  last  grand  diffi- 
culty in  the  circulation.  When  the  blood  has  left  the 
capillaries,  how  is  it  to  be  lifted  back  to  the  heart 
and  lungs  ?  And  here  we  must  again  notice  that 
property  of  caloric,  by  which  it  is  transmitted  by  any 
heated  body  to  whatever  bodies  lie  contiguous  to  it, 
until  their  heat  is  equal  to  its  own ;  and  by  those 
bodies  to  be  in  like  manner  transmitted  to  others ; 
and  so  on,  until  it  goes  off  at  the  surface.  By  this 
law  of  the  transmission  of  caloric,  all  the  organs  next 
the  lungs  would  have  the  same  heat  as  the  lungs ; 
and  thus  all  the  inner  parts  of  the  body  would  have 
the  transmitted  heat  derived  from  the  lungs.  As 
soon  as  the  blood  of  the  capillaries  is  led  on  its  course 
by  capillary  attraction,  being  driven  onwards  by  the 
arterial  current,  then  as  it  passes  upwards  it  soon 
begins  to  be  warmed;  and  of  course  expanded  by  this 
transmitted  heat,  and  as  the  parts  of  the  body  are 
more  and  more  warmed  as  it  ascends,  it  would  be 
more  and  more  quickened  in  its  upward  course ;  and 
as  the  effect  of  gravitation  would  be  checked  by  the 
branching  out  of  the  system  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom, so  the  ascending  current  would  be  accelerated 
by  the  uniting  of  the  branches  and  the  lessening  of 
the  general  capacity  of  the  circulating  system,  but 
the  returning  current  occupies  the  more  space,  and 
•therefore  has  less  velocity  than  that  going  out  from 
the  heart  and  lungs.  All  muscular  exercise  displa- 
ces blood  from  the  veins,  which,  on  account  of  their 
valves,  must  move  towards  the  heart  and  lungs. 
These  causes,  together  with  the  suction  power,  ap- 
pear to  be  fully  sufficient  to  account  for  the  venous 
circulation. 

There  is  one  consideration  respecting  the  valves 
which  affords  evidence  of  a  design  to  aid  the  blood's 
circulation.    The  valves  of  the  heart  cutting  the  col- 
umns of  blood  into  shorter  columns,  their  pressure  is 
diminished,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
valves  in  the  veins.    Some  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  variations  in  the  operation  of  the  forces  is  that 
caused  by  change  of  position.    And  first,  with  re- 
gard to  the  horizontal :  and  here  we  see  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  Creator  in  giving  us  sleep — the 
night  to  sleep  in,  and  the  instinct  of  weariness  to 
compel  us  to  lie  down.    Let  us  now  place  horizon- 
tally one  simple  elliptical  tube  which  we  have  all 
along  supposed  upright,  and  consider  the  operations 
of  the  gravitating  fluids  when  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion ;  and  here,  instead  of  long  perpendicular  col- 
umns of  fluid,  we  have  only  the  diameter  of  the  tube 
for  the  perpendicular  pressure,  and  that  is  not  in  any 
case  much  over  an  inch.    Then  we  have  the  upward 
movement  of  the  expansive  power,  to  balance  gravi- 
tation, and  take  off  pressure  from  the  base  of  the 
containing  vessels.    So  when  the  human  body  is 
thus  laid  recumbent,  slight  accessions  of  force  will 
keep  the  current  in  motion ;  and  as  the  heart's  power- 
works  best  in  this  position,  it  is  probable  that  it  is 
proportionally  most  active  at  night,  and  least  so  dur- 
ing the  day,  when  the  expansive  power  works  to 
the  best  advantage.    Thus  the  heart  may  rest  daring 
the  day,  and  the  lungs  during  the  night.    That  a 
change  of  forces  takes  place  in  changing  from  up- 
right to  recumbent  postures,  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
changes  in  the  breathing  and  in  the  pulse.    This 
will  be  especially  apparent  in  older  persons  and  in 
invalids.    The  pulse  gains  from  four  to  six  beats  in 
a  minute  by  rising  up.    But  if  it  is  the  power  of  ex- 
pansion which  we  depend  ou  for  daily  activity,  we 
must  for  this  reason  regard  it  as  the  leading  motive 
power. 


The  utilitarian  spirit  cornmou  to  the  American 
character  peeps  out  in  Mm.  WiHard's  hook  towards 
its  close ;  she  could  not  forbear  stepping  aside  from 
her  main  subject  to  give  a  few  words  of  salutary 
advice  to  the  young  of  her  own  sex ;  and  far  from 
objecting  to  this  digression,  we  applaud  her  for  it 

ADVICE   TO  TOUHO  LADIES. 

When  I  am  speaking  to  young  girls,  (the  Lord 
bless  and  keep  them,)  I  am  in  my  proper  element 
Why  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  I  have  had  five  loon- 
sand  under  my  charge,  and  spent  thirty  years  of  my 
life  devoted  to  their  service ;  and  the  general  reader 
will  excuse  me  if  I  add  some  further  advice  to  them, 
which  the  light  of  this  theory  will  show  to  be  good. 
If  it  be  so,  others  may  have  its  benefit  as  well  as 
they,  but  it  is  most  natural  for  me  to  address  myself 
to  them.  Would  you,  my  dear  yonng  ladies,  do  the 
will  of  God  on  earth  by  being  useful  to  your  fellow- 
beings  ?  Take  care  of  health.  Would  you  enjoy 
life  ?  Take  care  of  health ;  for  without  it,  existence 
is,  for  every  purpose  of  enjoyment,  worse  than  a 
blank.  No  matter  how  much  wealth  or  how  many 
luxuries  you  can  command,  there  is  no  enjoyment 
without  health.  To  an  aching  head  what  is  a  downy 
pillow  with  silken  curtains  floating  above  ?  What  is 
the  cushioned  landau  and  the  gardened  landscape  to 
her  whose  disordered  lungs  can  no  longer  receive  the 
inspirations  of  an  ordinary  atmosphere  ?  And  what 
are  books,  music,  and  paintings  to  her  whose  nervous 
sufferings  give  disease  to  her  senses,  and  agony  to 
her  frame  ?  Would  you  smooth  for  your  tender  pa- 
rents the  pillow  of  declining  life  ?  Take  care  of 
health.  And  does  the  "prophetic  pencil"  some- 
times trace  the  form  of  one  whose  name,  perhaps,  is 
now  unknown,  who  shall  hereafter  devote  to  yoa  a 
manly  and  generous  heart,  and  marriage  sanction 
the  bond  ?  Would  you  be  a  blessing  to  snch  a  one  ? 
then  now  take  care  of  your  health :  or  if  you  hesitate, 
let  imagination  go  still  further.  Fancy  yourself 
feeble  as  with  untimely  age,  clad  in  vestments  of  sor- 
row,  and  leaving  a  childless  home  to  walk  forth  with 
him  to  the  church-yard,  there  to  weep  over  your 
buried  offspring. 

Study  then  to  know  your  frame,  that  you  may, 
before  it  is  too  late,  pursue  such  a  course  as  fffl 
secure  to  you  a  sound  and  vigorous  constitution. 
Study  what  I  have  written  in  this  book  among  other 
means,  and  here  learn  that  to  be  careful  of  your 
health  is  to  accustom  yourself  to  bear,  without  incon- 
venience, the  full  range  of  temperature  to  which  yoa 
must  sometimes  be  exposed  by  the  climate  yoa  hie 
in.  When  you  go  forth,  erect  your  form,  expand 
your  chest,  and  let  your  organs  of  respiration  and 
your  cheek  meet  the  full  current  of  air  which  your 
onward  motion  produces,  and  sets  against  yoa.  u 
you  have  heretofore  believed  that  this  was  a  danger- 
ous exposure,  and  have  covered  yoor  face  from  the 
wintry  air  as  you  went  abroad,  on  foot  or  otherwise, 
now  learn  that  this  is  a  mistake.  But  if  you  have 
already  practised  it  till  your  lungs,  like  a  dyspeptic 
stomach,  cannot  digest  their  wholesome  aliment,  thai 
you  must  not  change  your  habits  at  once,  but  br  de- 
grees. Pass  no  day  without  invigorating  the  circu- 
lation by  exercise  more  or  less  energetic.  Be  caieuu 
to  take  regularly  the  simple  diet  which  nature  re- 
quires, but  shun  all  beverages  and  condiments  which 
unduly  excite  the  nerves  and  disorder  the  stomach, 
for  the  nerves  are  the  media  through  which  the  lungs 
derive  their  vital  power,  and  the  stomach,  that 
through  which  the  blood  itself  is  formed:  and  to  no 
purpose  is  the  channel  for  circulation  ana  the  motive 

S>wer,  if  there  be  no  healthy  Mood  to  be  ciienlatel 
ave  the  good  sense  to  disregard  fashion  when  n 
would  lead  you  to  imprudence  in  dress.    Yoo  dress 
for  beauty  as  well  as  for  health.    That  U  rightr** 
[God  himself  has  not  disregarded  be^y  m  his  ex** 
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sal  creation,  and  beauty  is  the  child  of  nature  and 
simplicity,  not  of  ornament,  extravagance  and  affec- 
tation.   Bat  study  nature's  fine  models  more  than 
fashion  plates,  and  yon  will  gain  in  beauty  as  well 
as  in  health.    The  attenuated  waist  and  the  Chinese 
foot  are  not  divinely  made,  but  fashion-formed,  and 
are  nothing  better  than  superinduced  deformities. 
As  to  pressure  on  the  lungs,  enough  has  been  said 
for  you  to  remember  its  danger.    But  the  pressure 
on  the  stomach  is  also  deleterious,  and  that  on  the 
liver  may  be  both  fatal  to  health  and  destructive  of 
beauty.    If  the  vital  motions  of  the  liver  are  ob- 
structed, the  yellow  bile  pervades  and  disorders  the 
general  system,  and  ruins  the  complexion.    Be  care- 
ful to  clothe  yonr  feet  properly,  aod  press  them  not 
too  closely.    A  free  circulation  cannot  go  on  if  ob- 
structed here,  and  here  is  the  greatest  danger  of  ob- 
struction.   Be  not  over  anxious  then  to  have  a  tiny 
foot ;  for  undue  pressure  on  the  feet,  and  carelessness 
in  keeping  up  warmth  at  the  feet  by  proper  covering, 
have  perhaps  destroyed  as  many  female  lives  as  un- 
natural pressure  on  the  lungs.    Unnatural  pressure 
on  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  and  the  liver,  annihilates 
real  beauty  of  form  and  complexion,  and  pressure  on 
the  feet,  its  finest  accompaniment,  grace  and  dignity 
of  motion.    The  French  women  are  allowed  to  be 
the  most  graceful  in  the  world,  and  their  feet  are 
well  grown.    Taglioni,  the  very  queen  of  grace,  had 
large  but  well-shaped  feet.    But  who  thought  of  this 
as  in  the  dance  she  seemed  to  float  on  air  ?    Then 
the  eye  could  detect  no  jar  when  in  descending  she 
touched  the  floor,  nor  any  appearance  of  effort  when 
she  rose,  bat  the  wavy  line  of  grace  remained  un- 
broken.   Such  perfection  of  movement  a  very  small 
foot  coald  not  have  allowed.    The  important  office 
of  the  skin  we  have  already  discussed,  and  you  will 
be  better  able  now  to  comprehend  why  "  cleanliness 
is  next  to  godliness."  Finally,  my  dear  young  friends, 
guard  by  proper  clothing  the  region  of  the  lungs.    I 
verily  believe  that  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  flannel,  ap- 
plied in  due  time  to  the  chest,  would  have  saved 
many  a  death  by  consumption.    In  our  cold  climate, 
that  so  many  should  have  lived  to  so  expose  the 
neck,  breast  and  shoulders,  is  only  to  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  ol  the  upward  tendency  of  a 
heating  agent.    Bat  many,  by  tempting  nature  too 
far  in  this  particular,  have  gone  to  untimely  graves. 
Tou  have  seen  how  necessary  to  circulation  and  to 
life,  is  the  heat  of  the  lungs.    Guard  it  then  with  a 
care  exceeded  by  no  other,  except  that  which  should 
be  paid  to  keeping  in  vigorous  flow  the  fountain- 
tpring  of  spiritual  life.    As  coldness  in  this  respect 
speaks  of  spiritual  death,  so  does  the  chill  which 
reaches  th«  vitals  warn  of  the  death  of  the  body. 


From  th»  BriUanla. 

1%e  Buchamtesfrom  First  to  Last.    By  Joseph 
Train.    Blackwood. 


The  history  of  the  Buohanite*  must  be  allowed 
to  form  a  singular  page  in  the  history  of  imposture 
•r  of  fanaticism,  m  1783  a  middle-aged  woman  in 
the  lower  rank  of  Scottish  life,  who  had  shown  an 
eccentric,  perhaps  vicious,  disposition  in  her  post 
years,  announced  that  she  was  the  Holy  Ghost, 
tad  referred  to  Rev.  xii.  1,  for  the  prophecy  of  her 
coming.  A  minister  at  Irvine,  named  White,  was 
one  of  her  earliest  converts.  In  allusion  to  his 
spiritual  birth  by  her,  he  was  called  the  Man  Child 
and  she  was  styled  the  Friend  Mother.  As  the 
members  of  this  strange  sect  increased  they  were 
•abject  to  much  persecution,  and  Elspeth  Buehan 
herself  narrowly  escaped  with  her  life  from  the  fury 
ef  the  mob.  To  avoid  prosecution,  they  formed  a 
■sttlementat  New  Cample*  sod  hero  the  sect  wen 
encouraged  to  hope  that  their  promised  translation 


to  heaven  without  death  would  take  place.   One  of 
the  most  devout  of  the  members,  Andrew  Lines, 
describing  the  expected  translation,  says  :— 
"  One  evening  when  we  were  as  usual  all  em- 

Sloyed,  some  in  the  garret  and  many  below,  Friend 
f  other  was  in  the  kitchen  surrounded  by  children, 
when,  on  a  sudden,  a  loud  voice  was  heard,  as  if 
from*  the  clouds.  The  children,  assisted  by  our 
great  luminary,  struck  up  the  following  hymn  :— 

'  Oh !  hasten  translation,  and  come  resurrection ! 
Oh  !  hasten  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  air !' 

All  the  members  below  instantly  started  to  their 
feet,  and  those  in  the  garret  hurried  down  as  fast  as 
they  possibly  could  through  the  trap-door ;  but  it 
being  about  midnight,  and  there  being  no  light  in 
the  house,  Mr.  Hunter,  in  the  agitation  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  being  a  feeble  old  man,  tumbled  head- 
long down  the  trap-ladder,  whilst  striving  to 
descend  from  the  cockloft.  In  an  instant,  however, 
he  bounded  from  the  ground,  and,  with  a  voice  as 
loud  as  a  trumpet,  joined  in  the  general  chorus  of 
'  Hasten  translation,9  which  every  one  in  the  house 
sung  most  vehemently.  The  bodily  agitation  be- 
came so  great,  with  the  clapping  of  hands  and 
singing,  that  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  convey  a  just 
idea,  on  paper,  of  the  scene  which  it  occasioned : 
every  one  thought  the  blessed  moment  was  arrived ; 
and  every  one  singing,  leaping,  and  clapping  hie 
hands,  pressed  forward  to  the  kitchen,  where 
Friend  Mother  sat  with  great  composure,  whilstjier 
face  shone  so  white  with  the  glory  of  God  as  to 
dazzle  the  sight  of  those  who  beheld  it ;  and  her 
raiment  was  as  white  as  snow. 

"  The  noise  was  so  loud  that  the  neighborhood 
was  alarmed.  Thomas  Davidson,  our  landlord, 
came  to  our  door  like  a  man  out  of  his  senses ;  Jie 
rapped  and  called  at  the  door  till  he  obtained  admis- 
sion ;  and  he,  too,  squeezed  into  the  kitchen,  be- 
seeching her  to  save  him,  and  the  multitude  by 
whom  the  house  was  surrounded,  from  the  pending- 
destruction,  which  they  apprehended  was  about  to 
destroy  the  world.  She  told  them  to  be  of  good 
cheer,  for  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  friends  would 
suffer  any  damage  that  night,  for  she  now  saw  her 
people  were  not  sufficiently  prepared  for  the 
mighty  change  which  she  intended  them  to  un- 
dergo. 

"  As  the  light  passed  from  her  countenance  she 
called  for  a  tobacco-pipe  and  took  a  smoke ;  and, 
as  the  extraordinary  agitation  diminished,,  the  peo- 
ple without  dispersed  quietly.  How  long  the 
tumult  lasted  I  was  not  in  a  state  of  mind'  to  recol- 
lect ;  but  I  remember,  when  daylight  appeared,  of 
having  seen  the  floor  strewed  with  watches,  gold 
rings,  and  a  great  number  of  trinkets,  which  had 
been,  in  the  moment  of  expected  translation,  thrown 
away  by  thepossessors  as  useless  in  our  expected 
country.  We  did  so,  because  Elijah  threw  away 
his  mantle  when  he  was,  in  like  manner,  about  to 
ascend  to  heaven.  My  own  watch  was  of  the  num- 
ber. I  never  saw  it  more  ;  but  I  afterwards  learned 
that  John  Gibson,  our  treasurer,  had  collected  all 
the  watches  and  jewellery  then  thrown  away,  and 
sold  them  in  Dumfries." 

As  no  miracle  ensued,  the  Friend  Mother  de- 
clared that  her  followers  were  not  yet  ready  for 
translation,  and  she  ordered  a  fast  for  forty  days. 
The  society,  then  consisting  of  about  sixty  mem- 
bers, shut  themselves  up  in  their  house,  nailing  up 
doors  and  windows ;  and  the  fast  was  by  the 
greater  number  rigidly  kept,  only  a  little  treacle 
and  water  being  taken  by  them,  as  faintness  ap- 
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pToached.  Some  were  rescued  by  magisterial  in- 
terference, among  who  were  two  children,  who  felt 
the  effects  of  the  cruel  fast  for  many  years  after- 
wards. The  Friend  Mother,  however,  took  food 
as  usual,  alleging  that,  if  she  did  not,  her  frame 
would  become  so  purely  spiritual  as  to  be  no 
longer  visible.  At  the  end  of  the  forty  days  the 
people,  weak  and  emaciated  to  the  last  degree, 
went  forth  to  a  neighboring  hill,  there  to  wait  for 
the  expected  translation.  One  account  of  this 
singular  meeting  states  : — 

' '  At  long  and  length  the  glorious  day  arrived  on 
which  they  were  all  to  be  taken  to  the  regions 
above.  Platforms  were  erected  for  them  to  wait  on 
till  the  wonderful  hour  arrived,  and  Mrs.  Buchan's 
platform  was.  exalted  above  all  the  others.  The 
hair  of  each  head  was  cut  short,  all  but  a  tuft  on 
the  top  for  the  angels  to  catch  by  when  drawing 
them  up.  The  momentous  hour  came  ;  every  sta- 
tion for  ascension  was  occupied ;  thus  they  expect- 
ed every  moment  to  be  wafted  into  the  land  of  bliss. 
•\  gust  of  wind  came,  but,  instead  of  wafting  them 
upwards,  it  capsized  Mrs.  Buchan,  platform  and 
all !" 

Another  authority  says : — 

"  Se  full  was  Mr.  White  of  the  idea  of  his  being 
carried  aloft  without  tasting  of  death,  that  he 
•dressed  himself  in  his  canonicals,  put  on  his  gloves, 
'and  walked  about  scanning  the  heavens.  Crowds 
of  country  people  were  looking  on,  and  expecting 
'every  minute  that  the  sound  of  the  archangel's 
trump  would  break  upon  their  ears." 

'After  this  disappointment  the  society  partially 
broke  up,  and  the  Friend  Mother  and  the  Man 
Child  were  imprisoned,  at  the  suit  of  some  of  those 
*rho  had  suffered  from  the  delusion.  When 
restored  to  their  followers,  a  new  establishment 
was  formed  at  Auchingibbert,  and  a  farm  taken. 
IJere,  by  their  industry,  the  sect  flourished  till  the 
death  of  the  Friend  Mother  in  1791.  She  died  an- 
nouncing her  divine  nature,  and  promising  to  return, 
according  as  the  faith  of  her  followers  was  lively 
or  slack,  at  the  end  of  six  days,  or  ten  years,  or 
fifty  years.  Her  coffin  was  carefully  watched,  and 
the  body  buried  on  the  seventh  day,  though  against 
the  wish  of  some  of  her  disciples,  who  were  loud  in 
their  lamentations. 

,  Another  division  then  took  place  in  the  society. 
Wr.  White,  with  some  of  the  members,  went  to 
America,  and  Andrew  Lines,  with  others,  removed 
u>  Larghill,  a  wild  moorland  farm.  By  patient  in- 
dustry this  new  settlement  again  became  prosper- 
ous ;  in  the  course  of  years,  Andrew  Innes,  with  a 
female  companion,  Katie  Gardiner,  became  the  sole 
survivors.  The  old  man  prospered  in  circumstan- 
ces, but  he  still  adhered  to  his  faith  in  the  divine 
mission  of  the  Friend  Mother.  At  length  the  fifty 
years  announced  as  the  latest  period  for  her  return 
elapsed,  and  found  old  Andrew  waiting  and  praying 
'm  fervent  faith  for  her  approach.  The  period 
passed  by,  but  Andrew  lost  none  of  his  hope.  He 
'entrusted  all  his  wealth  to  a  friend,  that  he  might 
not'  be  encumbered  by  it  in  his  ascent  to  heaven. 
In  January,  1846,  fifty-five  years  after  Elspeth 
Buchan's  decease,  he  felt  his  end  approaching,  and 
prepared  to  meet  it.  He  settled  all  his  affairs,  and 
announced  his  death  would  take  place  on  the  morn- 
.  big  of  the  third  day.  His  prophecy  was  one  of 
those  that  fulfil  themselves.    He  expired  at  the  ap- 

C ointed  time.  As  his  dearest  treasure  on  earth,  he 
ad  kept  the  mouldering  remains  of  his  Friend 
Mother  ouried  deep  beneath  his  own  hearthstone, 
uW  they  might  be  secured  from  disturbance,  and  in 


his  will  he  directed  that  they  should  be  removed, 
and  laid  in  the  same  grave  with  himself.  His  re- 
quest was  complied  with,  and  the  earth  was  piled 
over  the  tomb  of  the  last  of  the  Buchanites. 

In  a  darker  age,  or  in  a  more  excitable  country, 
the  singular  constancy  of  the  Buchanites  to  their 
self-delusion,  their  contempt  of  all  social  ties,  their 
disregard  of  wealth,  their  fortitude  under  suffering, 
and  their  energy  in  action,  might  have  established 
a  creed  ;  in  the  faith  of  Rome,  Elspeth  Buchan 
would  have  been  a  saint ;  in  the  East  her  Hugh 
White  might  have  been  another  Mahommed.  Nut 
readily  susceptible  of  enthusiasm,  any  new  doctrine 
rarely  finds  favor  in  the  minds  of  Scottish  men. 
But  when  once  received,  whether  by  few  or  many, 
it  is  cherished  with  the  most  devoted  constancy,  and 
guarded  with  the  sternest  determination.  Andrew 
Lanes  has  deserved  this  chronicle  of  his  life ;  his 
nature  is  a  psychological  study.  In  all  other  points 
save  that  one  he  was  a  shrewd,  sensible,  and  indus- 
trious man,  though  for  the  world's  goods  be  cared 
nothing.  He  wrote  with  great  facility,  and  in- 
stanced that  accomplishment  as  an  evidence  of  tbe 
genuineness  of  the  spirit  breathed  on  him. 

The  author,  Mr.  Train,  has  collected  much 
curious  information,  but  he  seems  hardly  aware  of 
its  importance.  The  history  is  not,  as  he  thinks, 
a  mere  record  of  vulgar  imposture ;  in  abler  hands 
it  might  have  assumed  higher  value.  It  would 
require  no  great  power  of  analogy  to  trace  in  it  a 
curious  resemblance  to  the  origin  of  some  orders  in 
Rome,  and  to  show  from  it  a  tendency  to  seltdela- 
sion  in  the  human  mind  that  no  evidence  can  dispel, 
no  reason  can  shake.  The  moral  is  instructive ; 
but  it  requires  to  be  drawn  by  a  skilful  and  a  rever- 
ent hand.  There  are  some  passages  in  the  book 
having  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Methodist 
revival  scenes  of  the  last  century. 


From  ibt  Specttfrr. 
BIBLICAL   LEGENDS   OF  THE  MUSSULMAN'S  * 

Thi  sources  whence  these  Mahometan  histories 
of  the  lives  of  several  principal  scriptural  charac- 
ters are  drawn,  are  various  Arabic  collections  in 
continental  libraries,  together  with  the  Koran  aod 
its  commentaries  ;  but  it  is  not  clear  to  as  whether 
Dr.  Weil  has  translated  the  legends  from  some  sin- 
gle authority,  merely  using  the  Koran  and  tbe  ie§t 
for  purposes  of  correction  or  comparison,  or  whether 
he  has  himself  compiled  his  book  from  the  varkws 
sources  indicated.  As  regards  the  substance  of  the 
work,  this  is  of  small  importance  ;  for  the  reader 
has  obviously  the  Arabian  facts  and  opinions ;  bat 
the  form  would  be  affected,  and  perhaps  advantage- 
oualy— the  style  seems  closer  and  less  flowery  than 
the  Oriental. 

The  precise  age  of  these  legends  is  doubtful. 
Of  course,  those  which  are  alluded  to  in  the  Koran 
date  back  to  Mahomet,  and  Dr.  Weil  is  inclined  to 
attribute  most  of  them  to  him  ;  but  he  defends  the 
apostle  of  theism  from  the  charge  of  wilfully  falsi- 
fying the  Scriptures.  In  the  first  place,  argnes  he, 
it  is  probable  that  Mahomet  only  learned  late  in  fife 
to  write  or  even  to  read  Arabic :  it  is  unquestwna- 
ble  that  he  knew  no  other  language,  and  that  he 
was  therefore  obliged  to  draw  hi  knowledge  of 
Scripture  from  such  Jews  and  Christians  as  be  ml 
in  with,  in  an  age  and  country  where  Cfcristtamtr, 
at  all  events,  if  not  Judaism,  was  corrupted  bf  M- 
atry  and  overlaid  by  the  most  ignerantsuueistiussi. 

*  Reprinted  as  No.  15  of  Harpers'  New  Miscellany. 
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These  arguments,  however,  strike  us  as  a  better 
excuse  for  Mahomet's  opposition  to  Christianity 
than  as  a  valid  defence  against  the  ehaTge  of  add- 
ing and  altering.  He  might  have  got  a  corrupt 
version  of  Scripture  narratives,  and  he  might  him- 
self beiieve  that  they  were  corrupted ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  his  interpolating  the  text  to  an- 
swer his  own  purposes,  since  nothing  could  be  found 
there  about  Mahomet  and  bis  advent.  Some  of  the 
wilder  superstitions,  especially  those  relating  to 
Solomon,  are  perhaps  Oriental,  rather  than  pecu- 
liarly Syrian  or  Arabian ;  and  they  might  be  used 
by  Mahomet  as  a  general  Eastern  belief,  if  he  did 
not  believe  them  himself. 

The  persons  whose  lives  are  included  in  these 
legends  are  the  leading  characters  of  Scripture  from 
Adam  to  Christ ;  but  those  most  elaborately  exhib- 
ited are  Joseph,  Moses,  and  Solomon,  with  the 
story  of  the  queen  of  Saba  of  Sheba.  In  the  lead- 
ing facta  of  the  patriarchal  lives  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures axe  pretty  closely  adhered  to.  Man  mils 
through  the  weakness  of  Eve,  tempted  by  the  evil 
spirit,  who  has  entered  into  the  serpent;  Cain 
slays  Abel ;  Abraham  offers  up  his  son— but  it  is 
Ismael  instead  of  Isaac ;  Joseph  is  hated  by  his 
brethren,  sold  into  bondage,  resists  Potiphnr's  wife, 
rises  to  be  the  ruler  of  Egypt,  and  deals  with  his 
brethren  much  as  it  is  described  in  Qenesis.  The 
Hebrew  birth  and  Egyptian  training  of  Moses, 
with  his  flight,  exile,  call,  and  miracles,  are  all  told 
in  general  conformity  with  the  scriptural  account. 
David  slays  Goliah  with  the  stone,  and  sins  with 
the  wife  of  Uriah  ;  but  the  punishment  is  inflicted 
directly  upon  himself.  The  life  of  Solomon  is  one 
of  the  "  tales  of  the  Genii,"  which  it  is  probable 
that  Mahomet  only  adopted. 

In  the  narrative  of  events,  however,  there  is  a 
wide  gulf  between  the  comprehensive  brevity  and 
natural  simplicity  of  Scripture  and  these  Arabian 
compositions.  Not  only  is  everything  told  in  de- 
tail, and  the  discourse  of  subordinates  and  princi- 
pals reported  at  length, 'but  great  additions  are 
made  by  filling  up  what  Scripture  leaves  untold,  or 
by  engrafting  unnecessary  particulars  upon  the 
fact — as  the  manner  in  which  Moses  was  begotten, 
slier  Pharaoh,  terrified  by  his  dreams,  had  antici- 
pated modern  poor-law  commissioners  by  the  sep- 
aration of  the  sexes.  In  the  story  of  Saul,  too,  all 
his  humanity  and  all  the  epic  interest  of  his  touch- 
ing narrative  escapes.  The  aptitude  of  the  Scrip- 
ture miracles,  or  indeed  their  necessity  for  the 
purpose  in  hand,  is  also  lost.  Wonders  are  fre- 
quently multiplied  without  reason,  till  they  look 
like  the  tricks  of  a  pantomime  rather  than  the  spec- 
ial interference  of  the  Deity  by  the  means  of  his 
chosen  prophets ;  and  some  are  of  the  species  of 
fable  invented  by  all  nations  to  account  for  the  ap- 
pearances of  nature.  The  composition  is  "  barbaric 
gold  and  pearl.'1  Precious  stones  and  metals,  with 
all  human  rarities,  are  heaped  up  to  mark  great- 
ness ;  the  rewards  and  punishments,  especially  the 
punishments,  are  physical,  and  remind  one  of  the 
horrors  of  Dante's  Hell ;  and  the  machinery  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  and  the  middle  age  stories  of  en- 
chanters predominate.  Here  is  a  description  of  the 
genii  who  were  slaves  to  Solomon. 

"  Finally,  another  angel  brought  to  him  a  fourth 
jewel,  which  bore  the  inscription,  '  Thqre  js;l  no 
God  but  one.,  and  ^offamedis^his..  messenger.  * 
4 By  mfsans.of rfhie  ,s^ae,;  said,  the.  angel;  (;thou 
obtains*  the  rdesMmoi*  ever  the, kingdom  (OfapinitB ; 
which  4s  <much  greaesn  ShaetrmtiB  of  maoarol  beasts. 
and  £lls  up  the  whole!  space  ^between  !th»  earth  and 


hesveoJ  Parts  of  these  spirits,'  contmoed  the  an- 
gel, *  believe  in  the  only  God,  and  pray  to  him ;  but 
others  are  unbelieving.  Some  adore  the  fire ;  others 
the  son ;  others  again  the  different  stars ;  and  many 
even  the  water.  The  first  continually  hover  round 
the  pious,  to  preserve  them  from  every  evil  and  sin  ; 
but  the  latter  seek  in  every  possible  manner  to  tor- 
ment and  to  seduce  them ;  which  they  rfo  the  more 
easily  since  they  render  themselves  invisible,  or  as- 
sumeany  form  they  please.1  Solomon  desired  to  see 
the  genii  in  their  original  form.  The  angel  rashediike 
a  column  of  fire  through  the  air,  and  soon  returned 
with  a  host  of  demons  and  genii ;  whose  appalling 
appearance  filled  Solomon,  spite  of  his  dominion 
over  them,  with  an  inward  shudder.  He  had  had 
no  idea  that  there  were  such  misshapen  and  fright- 
ful beings  in  the  world.  He  saw  human  heads  on 
the  necks  of  horses,  with  asses'  feet ;  the  wings 
of  eagles  on  the  dromedary's  back ;  and  the  horns 
of  the  gazelle  on  the  head  of  the  peacock.  Aston- 
ished at  this  singular  union,  he  prayed  the  angel  to 
explain  it  to  him,  since  Djan,  from  whom  all  the 
genii  were  descended,  had  only  a*  simple  form. 
*  This  is  the  consequence,'  replied  the  angel,  '  of 
their  wicked  lives,  and  their  shameless  intercourse 
with  men,  beasts,  and  birds ;  for  their  desires  know 
no  bounds,  and  the  more  they  multiply,  the  more 
they  degenerate.' " 

Trick  or  circumvention  is  frequently  put  forth  as 
a  proof  of  wisdom.  This  is  the  way  Solomon 
manages  to  overcome  a  reluctant  genius  who  had 
absconded. 

"  When  Solomon  was  returning  again  to  Jerusa- 
lem, he  heard  such  a  noise,  proceeding  from  the 
constant  hammering  of  the  genii  who  were  occupied 
with  the  building  of  the  temple,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Jerusalem  were  no  longer  able  to  converse 
with  each  other.  He  therefore  commanded  the 
spirits  to  suspend  their  labors,  and  inquired  whether 
none  of  them  was  acquainted  with  a  mean's  by 
which  the  various  metals  might  be  wrought  without 
producing  such  a  clamor.  Then  there  stepped-  out 
one  from  among  them,  and  said,  *  This  is  knewu 
only  to  the  mighty  Sachr ;  but  he  has  hitherto  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  from  thy  dominion.' 

"  <  Is,  then,  this  Sachr  utterly  inaccessible  V  in* 
quired  Solomon. 

"  '  Sachr,9  replied  the  genius, ( hi  stronger  than 
all  of  us  put  together,  and  is  as  much  out  superior 
in  swiftness  as  in  power.  Still,  I  kftow  that  he 
drinks  from  a  fountain  in  the  province  of  Hidjr  ones. 
in  every  month.  Perhaps  thou  mayest' succeed,  0 
wise  king !  to  subdue  him  to  thy  sceptre.' 

"  Solomon  commanded  forthwith  a  division  of 
his  swift-flying  genii  to  empty  the  fountain,  and  to 
fill  it  with  intoxicating  liquor.  '  Some  of  them  he- 
then  ordered  to  linger  in  its  vicinity,  until  tbey 
should'  see  Sachr  approaching,  and  then  instantly 
to  return  and  bring  him  word.  A  few  weeks  after- 
wards, when  Solomon  was  standing  on  tile  terrace 
of  his  palace,  he  beheld  a  genius  flying  from  the 
direction  of  Hidjr  swifter  than  the  wind.  The 
king  inquired  of  him  if  he  brought  news  respecting- 
Sachr. 

" '  Sachr  is  lying  overcome  with  Avme  at  the 
brink  of  the  fountain,'  replied  the  gentas) '  and  we- 
have  bound  him  with  chains  as  massive  ?*r  the  ml- 
larsof'thy'Whfple ;  but  he JwlU'huWtf^ntJnt'a^Wler 
>astthehaKr.ef4  virgin  when  he  >lfrUfcfr efflu's 
wine.'  •''*  ,Ur  "  ™  '":   '" 

i  **<Mesmo*' rthdn  f'twwhted  hasffl^'te^nged 
fcenmaj  and  iri  fasfrtfcttn  &r  heu*  w&tto^to^e 
J>a»tMiii  ft>wa^^^e,mrfSab^1iatfa)rJB4dy. 
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enciied  hie  eyee  again;  but  bis  hand*  and  feetwete 
•till  chained ;  so  that  Solomon  set  the  signet  on  his 
neck  without  any  hindrance." 

The  fbUowkg  account  of  the  cause  of  grey  hairs 
is  of  Rabbinical  origin ;  a  source  whence  a  good 
many  of  the  more  mystical  parts  have  been  drawn. 
44  When  Isaac  attained  the  age  of  manhood, 
Abraham's  beard  became  grey ;  which  astonished 
him  not  a  little,  since  no  man  before  him  had  ever 
turned  grer.  But  Allah  had  performed  this  won- 
der thai  Abraham  might  be  distinguished  from 
Isaac.  For  as  he  was  a  hundred  years  old  when 
Sarah  bore  Isaac,  the  people  of  Palestine  derided 
him,  and  doubted  of  Sarah's  innocence  :  but  Allah 
cave  to  Isaac  such  a  perfect  resemblance  of  his 
father,  that  every  one  who  saw  him  was  eontinoed 
»f  Sarah's  conjugal  fidelity.  But,  to  prevent  their 
being  mistaken  for  each  other,  Allah  caused  grey 
hairs  to  grow  on  Abraham  as  a  mark  of  distinction ; 
and  it  is  only  since  that  time  that  the  hair  loses  its 
dark  color  in  old  age." 

This  description  of  Hell,  though  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Samuel,  is  taken  from  the  Night  Journey 
of  Mahomet ;  parts  of  which  were  too  marvellous 
for  bis  followers,  and  had  nearly  lost  him  his  in- 
fluence. 

"  He. beholds  the  pious  amidst  all  thejr  felicities 
in  Paradise,  and  sinners  in  their  varied  agonies  in 
Hell.  Many  of  them  are  roaming  there  like  rav- 
enous beasts  through  barren  fields ;  they  are  those 
who  in  this  life  enjoyed  the  bounties  of  Allah,  and 
gave  nothing  thereof  to  the  poor. 

"  Others  run  to  and  fro,  carrying  fresh  meat  in 
one  han0  and  corroded  flesh  in  the  other ;  but  as 
often  as  they  would  put  the  former  into  their  mouths, 
their  hands  are  struck  with  fiery  rods  until  they 
partake  of  the  putrefied  morsel.  This  is  the  pun- 
ishment of  those  who  broke  thoir  marriage-vow, 
and  found  pleasure  in  guilty  indulgences. 

"  The  bodies  of  others  are  terribly  swollen,  and 
are  still  increasing  in  bulk :  they  are  such  as  hare 
grown  rich  by  money,  and  whose  avarice  was  in- 
satiable. 

"  The  tongues  and  lips  of  others  are  seised  and 
pinched  with  iron  pincers,  as  the  punishment  of 
their  calumnious  and  rebellious  speeches,  by  which 
they  caused  so  much  evil  in  the  earth. « 

"  Midway  between  Paradise  and  Hell  is  seated 
Adam,  the  rather  of  the  human  race,  who  smiles 
with  joy  as  often  as  the  gates  of  Paradise  are  thrown 
open,  and  the  triumphant  cries  of  the  blessed  are 
home  forth ;  hut  weeps  when  the  gates  of  Hell  are 
unclosed  and  the  sighs  of  the  damned  penetrate  to 
bis  ear." 

The  incarnation  offered  nothing  repugnant  to  the 
mind  of  Mahomet.  He  admitted  the  miraculous 
birth  and  inspired  character  of  Christ :  it  was  his 
godhead  to  which  be  objected,  and  to  the  crucifix- 
ion. This  is  the  Mussulman  account  of  that  event, 
and  of  the  resurrection. 

"  But  while  the  true  faith  found  many  followers 
abroad,  the  hatred  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  but  espec- 
ially of  the  priests  and  the  heads  of  the  people, 
towards  Christ,  daily  waxed  in  rancor,  until  at  last, 
when  ho  tad  attained  the  age  of  thirty-and-three 
years,  they  sought  to  take  his  life :  but  Allah  over- 
threw their  elans,  and  raised  him  to  heaven  unto 
himself,  while  another  man,  whom  Allah  had  caused 
to  have  a  perfect  resemblance  to  him,  was  put  to 
death  i|t  Ins  stead. 

"  The  {farther  particulars  of  the  last  moments  of 
this  prophet  axe  variously  narrated  by  the  learned ; 
hut  most  of  them  run  as  follows.    On  the  evening 


before  the  psssover  feast,  the  Jews  took  Christ 
captive,  together  with  bis  apostles,  and  shot  then 
up  in  a  house,  with  the  intention  of  putting  Christ 
publicly  to  death  on  the  following  morning.  Bat 
in  the  night  Allah  revealed  to  him,  *  Thou  shalt 
receive  death  from  me ,  but  immediately  afterwards  be 
raised  up  to  heaven,  and  be  delivered  from  the  power 
of  the  unbelievers. '  Christ  gave  up  his  spirit,  and 
remained  dead  for  the  space  of  three  hours.  In 
the  fourth  hour  the  angel  Gabriel  appeared,  and 
raised  him  unperceived  by  any  through  a  window 
into  heaven.  But  an  unbelieving  Jew,  who  bad 
stolen  into  the  house  to  watch  Christ,  that  he  might 
by  no  means  escape,  became  so  like  him  that  even 
the  apostles  themselves  took  him  to  be  their  prophet 
He  it  was  who,  aa  soon  as  the  day  dawned,  was 
chained  by  the  Jews  and  led  through  the  street*  of 
Jerusalem,  everybody  crying  to  him,  *  Hast  thou 
not  revived  the  dead !  why  shooldest  thou  not  be 
able  to  break  thy  fetters  V  Many  pricked  him  with 
rods  of  thorn,  others  spat  in  bis  face,  until  he  st 
last  arrived  st  the  place  of  execution,  where  he 
was  crucified ;  for  no  one  would  believe  that  he  was 
not  the  Christ. 
"  But  when  Marr  had  well  nigh  succumbed  fttw 

S'ef  at  the  shameful  death  of  her  supposed  son, 
list  appeared  to  her  from  heaven,  and  said, 
'  Mourn  not  for  me,  for  Allah  has  taken  me  to  him- 
self, and  we  shall  be  reunited  in  the  day  of  the 
resurrection.  Comfort  mv  disciples,  and  tell  then 
that  it  is  well  with  me  in  heaven,  and  that  they 
shall  obtain  a  place  beside  me  if  they  eounuee 
steadmst  in  the  faith.  Hereafter,  at  the  approach 
of  the  last  day,  I  shall  be  sent  again  upon  the  earth, 
when  I  shall  slay  the  false  prophet  Dadjal  and  the 
wild  boar,  (both  of  which  cause  similar  distress  is 
the  earth,)  and  such  a  state  of  peace  and  unity 
shall  ensue  that  the  lamb  and  the  hyena  shall  feed 
like  brothers  beside  each  other.  I  shall  then  ben 
the  Gospel,  which  has  been  falsified  by  ungodly 
priests,  and  the  crosses  which  they  have  worshipped 
aa  gods,  and  subject  the  whole  earth  totbedoctrmei 
of  Mohamed,  who  shall  be  sent  in  later  tknee.' 
When  Christ  had  thus  spoken,  he  was  ones  mote 
lifted  on  a  cloud  to  heaven." 

From  these  specimens  a  judgment  may  be  formed 
of  the  reading  that  will  be  found  in  the  &N*d 
Legends  of  the  Mussulmans.  The  greater  interest, 
however,  is  of  a  critioal  kind,  and  arises  from  the 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  later  Arabian  with 
the  Hebrew — the  human  with  the  inspired  compo- 
sition. It  is  a  curious  book,  and  well  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  library. 


Silf ,  SBLP-HUKTaa.— When  God,  at  the  first  dry 
of  judgment,  arraigned  Eve,  she  transferred  her  tsen 
on  the  serpent  which  beguiled  her.  This  wss  one  of 
the  first-fruits  of  our  depraved  nature.  Bat  ever 
after  regenerate  men  in  Scripture,  making  the  cat* 
fession  of  their  sins,  (whereof  many  precedent*,)  cast 
all  the  fault  on  themselves  alone :  yea,  Dsvid,  whet 
he  numbered  the  people,  though  it  be  «xPresse^|^ 
Satan  provoked  him  thereunto,  and  though  Ds™ 
probably  might  be  sensible  of  bis  temptation,  yet  a* 
never  accused  the  devil,  but  derived  all  the  gout  on 
himself:  it  is  I  that  have  sinned :  good  reason,  w 
Satan  hath  no  impulsive  power;  he  may  strife  m 
till  he  be  weary  (if  his  malice  can  be  weary ;)  «*£ 
man's  corruption  brings  the  tinder,  the  match  cans* 
be  lighted.  Away,  then,  with  that  plea  of  coorw 
The  dbvtl  owao  m  a  shams.  Owe  thee  he  sip. 
but  pay  thee  he  could  not,  unless  thou  wert  as  wUWf 
to  tike  his  black  money,  aa  he  to  tender  u^iaew. 
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From  the  Weaimioiter  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Re?  lew,  (now 

united.) 

1.  Thoughts  on  Animalcules;  or,  a  Glimpse  at  the 

Invisible  World  revealed  by  the  Microscope. 
Bv  Gideos  A .  Man  tell,  LL.D.  London :  Jonn 
Murray.1   1846.  pp.  144. 

2.  Microscopic  Manipulation,  containing  the  Theory 

and  Plain  Instructions  for  the  Use  of  tlie 
Microscope.  Illustrated  by  Woodrcuts.  T.  & 
R.  Willatts,  98  Cheapside.     1846.  pp.  59. 

3.  A  History  of  Infusoria — living  and  Fossil, 

arranged  according  to  "  Die  lnfusionsthier- 
chen"  of  C.  G.  Ehrenberg.  Joy  Andrew 
Pritchard,  M.R.L  London:  Whittaker  & 
Co.   1845.  pp.  439. 

4.  Trait e  Pratique  du  Microscope,  et  de  son  Emploi 

dans  V Etude  des  Corps  Organises,  par  le 
Docteur  L.  Mandl.  Paris ;  and  Bailliere,  Re- 
gent Street,  London. 

The  fallibility  of  human  judgment  is  never  more 
clearly  shown  than  in  many  of  the  predictions 
unhesitatingly  made  and  authoritatively  enforced,  in 
relation  to  any  new  scientific  discovery,  or  its  appli- 
cation to  the  onward  progress  of  human  knowledge, 
or  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  mankind.  We  do 
not  allude  to  the  mere  ignorant  assertions  of  igno- 
rant and  self-sufficient  men,  who  appear  to  regret 
and  endeavor  to  oppose  every  forward  step  in  civil- 
nation;  and  who,  despite  the  constant  failu.e  of 
their  prophecies,  still  receive  any  scientific  novelty 
with  incredulity,  or  treat  its  discoverer  with  con- 
tempt and  scorn :  but  we  speak  of  the  assertions 
made  by  men  whose  whole  lives  have  been  devoted 
to  philosophical  inquiry,  and  whose  minds  have 
therefore  been  matured  by  deep  study  and  a  con- 
stant observation  of  those  phenomena  concerning 
'which  they  so  unhesitatingly  and  so  incautiously 
prophesy.  Numberless  examples  of  this  fact  pre- 
sent themselves  to  our  recollection  ;  but  we  will 
content  ourselves  with  reference  to  two  only. 
When  it  was  first  proposed  to  substitute  gas  for  oil 
in  the  illumination  of  the  streets  of  London,  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  asserted  that  it  would  be  as  prac- 
ticable to  cut  a  slice  from  the  moon,  and  use  it  as 
an  illuminating  power.  And  yet  but  a  few  years 
rolled  over  before  not  only  the  metropolis,  but  every 
provincial  town  had  its  gas-works  and  its  gas  illumi- 
nation— the  hopes  of  those  who  had  suggested  the 
improvement  were  fulfilled — the  prediction  of  the 
greatest  philosopher  of  that  day  was  but  a  ground- 
less apprehension.*  And  again,  when  Transatlan- 
tic steam  navigation  was  proposed,  Dr.  Lardner 
affirmed,  in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  that  it 
was  impossible  that  any  steam  vessel  could  traverse 
the  Atlantic.  The  prediction  was  scarcely  made 
public  ere  the  task  was  accomplished. f 

*  On  this  subject  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  add 
that,  daring  the  winter  months,  990  tons  of  coal  are  used, 
on  the  average,  per  day,  by  the  Metropolitan  Gas  Compa- 
nies, for  the  manufacture  of  gas ;  and  that,  on  the  24th 
of  December,  seven  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  are  consumed 
in  London  and  the  suburbs.  We  are  indebted  for  this 
information  to  a  paper  read  hefore  the  last  Meeting  of  the 
Statistical  Society  by  Mr.  Fletcher. 

tDr.  Lardner's  prophecy  was  delivered  before  the  Brit- 
ish Association,  and  was  published  in  the  "  Athenaeum," 
vol.  ix.,  p.  656.  He  computed  that  for  each  horse-power 
of  steam  one  ton  of  coals  would  be  required  for  every  1425 
miles.  "  Taking  this  as  a  basis  of  the  calculation,"  said 
be,  "and  allowing  one  fourth  of  a  ton  of  coals  per  horse- 
power as  spare  fuel,  the  tonnage  necessary  for  the  fuel 
and  machinery,  on  a  voyage  from  England  to  New  York, 
would  be  3.70  tons  per  horse-power,  which,  for  a  vessel 
with  engines  of  400  horse-power,  would  be  1480  tons." 
Now,  as  the  ship  referred  to  was  only  intended  to  be  1200 
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We  are  naturally  led  tosthese  remarks  in  refer- 
ring to  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
perfec%inatrument0  with  which  modern  science  has 
furnished  the  philosopher — the  compound  micro- 
scope. For  a  long  period  this  instrument  was  con- 
sidered a  mere  philosophical  toy,  owing  to  the 
distance  which  the  light  had  to  traverse,  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  the  chromatic  and  spherical, 
aberration ;  and  so  impossible  did  it  appear  to  over- 
come this  difficulty  that,  within  thirty  years  of  the 
present  period,  philosophers  of  no  less  eminence 
than  M.  Biot  and  Dr.  Wollaston  predicted  that  the 
compound  would  never  rival  the  simple  microscope, 
and  that  the  idea  of  rendering  its  object-glasses 
achromatic  was  hopeless.  Nor  can  these  opinions 
be  wondered  at,  when' we  consider  how  long  the 
achromatic  telescope  had  existed  without  any 
attempt  to  apply 'its  principles  to  the  compound 
microscope.  And  if  we  recollect  further  the  small- 
ness  of  the  pencil  required  by  the  microscope,  and 
the  enormous  increase  of  difficulty  attending  every 
enlargement  of  the  pencil ;  if  we  consider  further 
that  these  difficulties  had  to  be  contended  with  and 
removed,  by  operations  on  portions  of  glass  so  small 
that  they  were  themselves  almost  microscopic 
objects ;  we  shalrnot  be  surprised  that  even  a  cau- 
tious philosopher  and  able  manipulator  like  Dr. 
Wollaston  should  prescribe  limits  to  its  improve- 
ment. 

Such  is  the  picture  with  which  we  are  presented 
if  we  inquire  into  the  use  of  the  microscope  thirty 
years  since.  Fortunately,  however,  for  science 
generally,  these  apprehensions  of  Wollaston  have 
proved  false  ;  undeterred  by  the  assertion  of  author- 
ities of  such  eminence,  philosophers  and  opticians 
have  conjointly  devoted  their  energies  to  a  task  at 
first  apparently  so  hopeless,  the  result  of  which  has 
been  that  the  improvements  thus  effected  during  the 
last  fifteen  years  have  sufficed  to  elevate  the  micro- 
scope from  the  useless  condition  we  have  described 
to  that  of  being  the  most  important  instrument  ever 
bestowed  by  art  upon  the  investigator  of  nature. 
In  almost  every  department  of  science  are  we 
indebted  to  it  for  the  extension  of  our  knowledge, 
and  the  verification  of  previous  observation.  To 
the  chemist  it  is  of  utility  in  the  examination  of 
crystals,  and  the  determination  of  their  angles — to 
the  pharmacist,  in  the  detection  of  the  adulteration 
of  drugs.  The  physiologist  majr  ascertain  the  inti- 
mate structure  of  organic  tissues  in  their  normal,  the 
pathologist  in  their  abnormal  state ;  the  physician 
may  obtain  conclusive  and  satisfactory  evidence 
regarding  the  nature  and  seat  of  disease  by  the  - 
examination  of  the  secretions  or  excretions  of  dis- 
eased organs,  while,  in  medico-legal  inquiries,  the 
microscope  again  comes  to  our  aid,  in  detecting 
the  murderer,  and  rendering  him  bar**-  »ie  poison 
grain  for  grain.  To  it,  recently,  has  geology  been 
greatly  indebted  ;  in  the  hands  of  an  Owen  and  a 
M antell  the  microscope  becomes  an  instrument  of 
magic  power,  by  means  of  which,  from  the  inspec- 
tion of  a  portion  only  of  a  bone  or  tooth,  the  habits 
of  the  animal  to  which  it  belonged  are  decided ;  the 
colossal  reptiles  of  the  ancient  earth  are  revived  in 
all  the  reality  of  life  and  being,  and  the  early  for- 

tons  burden,  which  was  afterwards  increased  to  1340  tons, 
the  voyage  was  demonstratively  impracticable.  And  yet 
the  Great  Western  completed  ner  first  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  in  fifteen  days.  Upon  after  examination  it  turned 
out  that,  although  the  computations  of  Dr.  Lardner  were 
correct,  his  data  were  wrong.  Instead  of  the  1460  tons, 
which  it  was  predicted  the  Great  Western  woaM  have  to 
burn,  she  took  out  only  660  tons,  of  which  only  450  tons 
were  consumed. 
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mations  of  our  globe  decked  with  their  former  inhab- 
itants and  the  vegetation  which  clothed  them  long 
ere  man  "moved,  and  breathed,  and  Jtad  his 
being." 

But  perhaps  in  the  departments  of  botany  and 
zoology  have  the  most  extensive  discoveries  been 
effected  by  this  instrument.  A  new  world  of  micro- 
scopic life  previously  unknown  and  unsuspected  has 
been  disclosed,  whose  extent  and  wonders  naturally 
excite  in  the  human  mind  unbounded  astonishment, 
and  increase  our  reverence  for  the  Great  Creator, 
who,  in  the  organization  of  these  beings  of  a  day, 
displays  design  as  extensive,  and  adaptation  as  com- 
plete, as  in  the  structure  of  man  himself.  An 
extract  from  the  opening  remarks  of  one  of  the 
works  before  us  will  convey  some  faint  idea  of  this 
microscopic  world : 

u  Wherever  we  turn,  within  the  precincts  of  our 
own  homes,  in  meadow  or  moorland,  hill  or  forest, 
by  the  lone  sea-ehore  or  amidst  crumbling  ruins- 
fresh  objects  of  interest  are  constantly  to  be  found ; 
plants  and  animals  unknown  to 'our  unaided  vision, 
with  minute  organs  perfectly  adapted  to  their  neces- 
sities ;  with  appetites  as  keen,  enjoyments  as  perfect, 
as  our  own.  In  the  purest  waters,  as  well  as  in 
thick,  acid,  and  saline  fluids,  of  the  most  indifferent 
climates — in  springs,  rivers,  lakes  and  seas — often 
in  the  internal  humidity  of  living  plants  and  animals, 
even  in  great  numbers  in  the  living  human  body — 
nay,  probably  carried  about  in  the  aqueous  vapors 
and  dust  of  the  whole  atmosphere — there  is  a 
world  of  minute,  living,  organized  beings,  imper- 
ceptible to  the  ordinary  senses  of  man .  In  the  daily 
course  of  life,  this  immense  mysterious  kingdom 
of  diminutive  living  beings  is  unnoticed  and  disre- 
garded; but  it  appears  great  and  astonishing, 
•beyond  all  expectation,  to  the  retired  observer  who 
vriews  it  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  In  every 
•dfsp  of  standing  water,  he  very  frequently,  though 
i  not  always,  sees  by  its  aid  rapidly  moving  bodies, 
•from  1-96  to  less  than  1-2000  of  a  line  in  diameter, 
which  are  often  so  crowded  together,  that  the  inter- 
vals between  them  are  less  than  their  diameter.  If 
we  assume  the  size  of  the  drop  of  water  to  be  one 
cubic  line,  and  the  intervals,  though  they  are  often 
smaller,  to  be  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  bodies, 
we  may  easily  calculate,  without  exaggeration,  that 
such  a  drop  is  inhabited  by  from  one  hundred  thou- 
sand to  one  thousand  millions  of  such  animalcules ; 
in  fact  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  a 
single  drop  of  water,  under  such  circumstances, 
contains  more  inhabitants  than  there  are  individuals 
,  of  the  human  race  upon  our  planet.  If,  further,  we 
reflect  on  the  amount  of  life  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  in  a  ditch  or  pond,  for  example — or  if  we 
calculate  that,  according  to  many  observers  of  the 
sea,  and  especially  sf  its  phosphorescence,  vast 
tracts  of  the  ocean  periodically  exhibit  a  similar 
development  of  masses  of  microscopic  organized 
bodies— even  if  we  assume  much  greater  intervals 
— we  have  numbers  and  relations  of  creatures  living 
on  the  earth,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  at  the  very 
thought  of  which  the  mind  is  lost  in  wonder  and 
admiration.  It  is  the  microscope  alone  which  has 
enabled  close  observers  of  nature  to  unveil  such  a 
world  of  her  diminutive  creation,  just  as  it  was  the 
art  of  making  good  telescopes  which  first  opened  to 
their  view  the  boundless  variety,  and  all  the  wonders 
of  the  starry  firmament. ' ' — '  *  Microscopic  Manipula- 
tion," pp.  13,  14. 

Who  can  wonder,  then,  that  this  world  of  micro- 
scopic life  should,  upon  its  first  discovery,  have 
teen  represented  by  fanciful  writers  as  a  world  of 


spirits,  peopled  by  forms  not  to  be  compared  with 
those  of  the  visible  world;  sometimes  horrible, 
sometimes  strangely  distorted,  neither  properly 
animate,  nor  yet  properly  inanimate.  Some  have 
represented  them  as  the  wanton  sport  of  the  creative 
energy  of  nature  (iusus  naturtt , )  and  even  in  1820, 
an  otherwise  respectable  writer  described  in  detail 
the  magic  powers  with  which  some  of  these  foims 
were  said  to  be  endowed.  It  is  not,  however, 
merely  the  singularity  and  minuteness  of  their  form 
that  have  excited  the  greatest  interest,  but  the 
wonderful  physiological  properties  ascribed  to  the 
Infusoria  by  different  observers  have  attracted  the 
attention  pi  all  the  friends  of  science,  and  of  the 
most  learned  and  profound  inquirers,  from  Liebxiltz 
and  Boerhaave  down  to  the  present  time. 

Before  we  proceed  to  speak  of  the  revelations  of 
the  microscope,  it  will  be  interesting  to  take  a 
retrospective  glance  at  its  history,  which,  like  that 
of  many  other  valuable  inventions,  is  veiled  in  con- 
siderable obscurity  by  the  lapse  of  time.  It  appears 
certain  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the 
microscope,  in  one  at  least  of  the  simple  forms  now 
known,  from  the  following  passage  in  Seneca : — 
44  Literae,  quamvis  minute  et  obscure,  per  vitream 
pilam  aque  plenam,  majores  'clarioresque  cernun- 
tur."  Amongst  the  moderns  (for  during  the 
middle  ages  it  appears  to  have  been  entirely  loct) 
the  honor  of  its  discovery  has  been  claimed  by  manv 
individuals.  By  Huygens,  the  celebrated  Dutch 
mathematician,  its  invention  is  attributed  to  one  of 
his  countrymen,  Cornelius  Drebell.  But  it  is  as- 
serted by  Borellus,  that  Jansen,  the  reputed  con- 
triver of  the  telescope,  was  its  inventor,  and  that  he 
presented  some  such  instrument  to  Prince  Maurice, 
and  Albert,  Archduke  of  Austria.  This  instrument 
was  six  feet  in  length,  and  consisted  of  a  tube  of 
gilt  copper,  supported  by  thin  brass  pillars  in  the 
shape  of  dolphins,' on  a  base  of  ebony,  which  was 
adapted  to  hold  the  objects  to  be  examined.  Of  the 
internal  construction  of  this  microscope  we  have  no 
account,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  nothing  more  than  a  telescope  converted  into  a 
microscope.  For  ourselves,  we  are  inclined  to 
give  to  Jansen  the  merit  of  having  invented  the 
microscope  from  this  very  testimony  of  Borellus, 
who,  in  a  work*  published  in  1655,  has  adduced  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  connected  with  the  invention 
of  the  telescope  and  microscope.  He  brings  for- 
ward five  different  testimonies,  and  a  letter  from 
William  Boreel,  envoy  from  the  States  of  Holland, 
which  throw  considerable  light  on  the  subject. 
Boreel  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Zaccharius 
Jansen,  and  had  frequently  been  in  his  father's 
shop.  He  had  often  heard  that  the  Jansens  were 
the  inventors  of  the  microscope,  and  having  been  in 
England  in  1019,  he  saw  in  the  hands  of  his  friend 
Cornelius  Drebell  the  very  microscope  which  Zac- 
charius Jansen  had  presented  to  Prince  Maurice, 
and  Albert.  Archduke  of  Austria.  Cornelius  Dre- 
bell, therefore,  who  has  commonly  been  considered 
as  the  inventor  of  the  microscope,  appears  to  have 
derived  this  honor  from  the  accidental  circumstance 
of  his  having  exhibited  the  microscope  made  by 
Jansen ;  and  as  he  was  a  favorite  at  the  court  of 
James  the  Sixth,  where  he  lived  some  time,  this 
opinion  may  have  proceeded  not  only  from  his  own 
arrogance,  but  from  the  influence  of  royal  favor. 
Viviani,  an  Italian  mathematician,  also  expressly 
informs  us,  in  his  life  of  Galileo,  that  this  great 
man  was  led  to  the  construction  of  the  microscope 

*De  Vero  Telescopii  Inventor©. 
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from  that  of  the  telescope ;  and  in  the  year  1612,  he 
actually  sent  a  microscope  to  Sigismund,  King  of 
Poland.  Dissatisfied,  however,  with  the  'perform- 
ance of  this  instrument,  he  appears  from  his  letters 
to  have  been  much  occupied  about  1624  in  bringing 
it  to  perfection,  but  we  have  no  information  of  the 
result  of  his  labors.  In  the  year  1618,  Fontana,  a 
Neapolitan,  made  a  microscope  of  two  double-con- 
vex lenses,  and  wrote  an  account  of  it  in  a  work,* 
which,  however,  was  not  published  till  some  years 
afterwards.  As  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  microscopes  invented  by  Jansen  consisted  of  two 
convex  lenses,  the  honor  of  this  improvement  seems 
due  to  Fontana,  who  distinctly  assumes  the  merit 
of  it,  and  we  may  add  that  no  other  person  has  laid 
claim  to  it. 

For  a  long  period,  curious  as  the  fact  may  now 
appear,  the  single  microscope  was  that  generally  in 
use,  the  compound  instrument,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  being  regarded  as  a  mere  philosophical 
toy.  Soon  after  the  year  1820,  a  series  of  experi- 
ments was  begun  in  France  by  M.  Selligne ;  and 
simultaneously  by  Frauenhofer,  at  Munich ;  by 
Amici,  at  Modena ;  by  Chevalier,  at  Paris ;  and  by 
the  late  Mr.  Tulley,  of  London.  In  1824,  the  last- 
named  artist,  at  the  instigation  of  Dr.  Goring,  and 
without  knowing  what  had  been  done  on  the  conti- 
nent, made  an  attempt  to  construct  an  achromatic 
object-glass  for  a  compound  microscope,  and  pro- 
duced one  of  9-10ths  of  an  inch  focal  length,  com- 
posed of  three  lenses,  and  transmitting  a  pencil  of 
eighteen  degrees.  This  was  the  first  that  was 
made  in  England.  While  these  practical  investiga- 
tions were  in  progress,  the  subject  of  achromatism 
engaged  the  attention  of  some  of  the  most  profound 
mathematicians  in  England.  Sir  John  Herschel, 
Professor  Airy,  Professor  Barlow,  Mr.  Coddington, 
and  others,  contributed  largely  to  the  theoretical 
examination  of  the  subject ;  and  though  the  results 
of  their  labors  were  not  immediately  applicable  to 
the  microscope,  they  essentially  promoted  its  im- 
provement. Between  this  period  and  the  year  1829, 
Mr.  Joseph  Jackson  Lister  had  directed  his  atten- 
tion more  particularly  to  this  subject,  and  he  was 
led  to  the  discovery  of  certain  properties  in  achro- 
matic combinations  which  had  before  been  unob- 
served. A  paper  on  the  subject  was  sent  by  him 
to,  and  published  by,  the  Royal  Society.f  To  the 
practical  optician  the  investigations  and  results  of 
Mr.  Lister  proved  to  be  of  the  highest  value :  the 
progress  of  improvement  was,  in  consequence, 
extremely  rapid ;  and  since  that  period,  owing  to  the 
energy  and  exertions  of  Messrs.  Ross,  Pritchard, 
Powell,  Smith,  and  other  well-known  London  opti- 
cians, every  year  has  served  to  bring  this  instrument 
nearer  to  perfection.  Nor  must  we  forget  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  exertions  of  the  Microscopical 
Society,  which  was  founded  some  few  years  since, 
with  the  express  object  of  rendering  the  microscope 
more  available  as  an  aid  to  scientific  research,  by 
introducing  improvements  into  its  construction. 
Many  of  the  papers  which  have  been  read  before 
this  Society  are  of  the  most  interesting  description  ; 
and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  the  exertions 
and  researches  of  its  members,  amongst  whom  are 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  present  day, 
in  the  various  departments  of  zoology,  botany, 
physiology,  and  geology,  have  tended  to  give  a 
▼wt  increase  to  our  knowledge  in  this  fascinating 
branch  of  physical  science. 

*M Naves  Terrestrinm  et  Celestium  Observationes."— 
Neap.  1646. 
t "  Philosophical  Transactions  "  for  1 830. 


In  an  article  like  the  present  it  would  be  useless 
to  attempt  to  give  any  account  of  the  construction 
of  the  microscope,  of  the  optical  principles  on  which 
such  construction  depends,  or  of  its  manipulation. 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  referring  the 
reader,  who  is  desirous  of  acquainting  himself  with 
these  matters,  to  the  second  work  in  the  list  which 
heads  this  paper,  a  concise  treatise  on  the  manipu- 
lation of  the  microscope,  the  mode  of  selecting  and 
mounting  objects,  &c. 

We  turn  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  wondrous 
revelations  of  this  instrument;  and  we  will  first 
speak  of  that  vast  world  of  animal  life  with  which, 
but  for  its  aid,  we  should  be  wholly  unacquainted. 
It  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  us,  within  the 
limits  to  which  we  are  confined,  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  all  the  animalcules  which,  under  the 
name  of  Infusoria,  have  been  examined,  described, 
and  figured  by  the  naturalists  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  this  branch  of  study.  Our  endeavors 
in  the  present  article  must  necessarily  be  confined 
to  the  attempt  to  present  to  the  general  Teader  a 
view  of  the  extraordinary  edifice  reared  by  means 
of  the  microscope  in  the  field  of  physical  science, 
and  to  show  how  the  eye  of  man  is  here  opened  to 
penetrate  the  most  profound,  and  formerly  unsus- 
pected, secrets  of  nature. 

The  vast  numbers  of  animalcules  with  which  the 
microscope  has  made  us  acquainted,  'were  first 
detected  in  water  in  which  vegetable  matters,  such 
as  hay,  grass,  &c,  had  been  allowed  to  macerate ; 
and  as  they  were  almost  invariably  found  in  such 
infusions,  it  was  considered  by  early  investigators 
that  they  were  peculiar  to  them ;  hence  the  general 
term  Infusoria  was  given  to  them;  and  although 
it  is  now  known  that  these  vegetable  infusions  have 
no  relation  to  the  origin  of  such  creatures,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  provide  a  proper  medium  for  the 
development  of  their  ova,  everywhere  present; 
yet,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  general  term 
"  Infusoria"  is  still  retained  by  naturalists.  Per- 
haps the  best  general*  idea  of  the  appearance  of 
some  of  these  animalcules  to  an  observer,  for  the 
first  time,  will  be  given  by  the  following  extract 
from  Dr.  MantelTs  work : — 

"  From  some  water  containing  aquatic  plants, 
collected  from  a  pond  on  Clapham  Common,  I 
select  a  small  twig,  to  which  are  attached  a  few 
delicate  flakes,  apparently  of  slime  or  jelly  ;  some 
minute  fibres  standing  erect  here  and  there  on  the 
twig  are  also  dimly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  This 
twig,  with  a  drop  or  two  of  water,  we  will  put 
between  two  thin  plates  of  glass,  and  place  under 
the  field  of  view  of  a  microscope,  having  lenses 
that  magnify  the  image  of  an  object  two  hun- 
dred times  in  linear  dimensions.  Upon  looking 
through  the  instrument  we  find  the  fluid  swarming 
with  animals  of  various  b hapes  and  magnitudes. 
Some  are  darting  through  the  water  with  great 
rapidity,  while  others  are  pursuing  and  devouring 
creatures  more  infinitesimal  than  themselves.  Many 
are  attached  to  the  twig  by  long  delicate  threads, 
(the  Vorticella? ;)  several  have  their  bodies  inclosed 
in  a  transparent  tube,  from  one  end  of  which  the 
animal  partly  protrudes,  and  then  recedes,  (the 
Floscularis ;)  while  numbers  are  covered  by  an 
elegant  shell  or  case,  (the  Brachionus.)  The 
minutest  kinds,  (the  Monads,)  many  of  which  are 
so  small  that  millions  might  be  contained  in  a  sin- 
gle drop  of  water,  appear  like  mere  animated  glob- 
ules, free,  single,  and  of  various  colors,  sporting 
about  in  every  direction.  Numerous  species  resemr 
ble  pearly  or  opaline  cups  or  vases,  fringed  round 
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the  margin  with  delicate  fibres  that  are  in  constant 
oscillation,  (the  Vorticellae.)  Some  of  these  are 
attached  by  spiral  tendrils ;  others  are  united  by  a 
slender  stem  to  one  common  trunk,  appearing  like 
a  bunch  of  harebells,  (the  Carchesium ;)  others  are 
of  a  globular  form,  and  grouped  together  in  a 
definite  pattern  on  a  tabular  or  spherical  membrane- 
ous case  for  a  certain  period  of  their  existence,  and 
ultimately  become  detached  and  locomotive,  (the 
Gonium  and  Vol  vox ;)  while  many  are  permanently 
clustered  together,  and  die  if  separated  from  the 
parent  mass.  No  organs  of  progressive  motion, 
similar  to  those  of  beasts,  birds,  or  fishes,  are 
observable  in  these  beings ;  yet  they  traverse  the 
water  with  rapidity,  without  the  aid  of  limbs  or 
fins ;  and  though  many  species  are  destitute  of  eyes, 
yet  all  possess  an  accurate  perception  of  the  pres- 
ence of  other  bodies,  and  pursue  and  capture  their 
prey  with  unerring  purpose.' ' — "  Thoughts  on  Ani- 
malcules," pp.  9,  10. 

Much  as  has  been  done  in  this  department  of 
science,  our  knowledge  of  the  infusory  beings  is 
still  limited ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  do  not  take  their  station  among  the  links 
of  the  animal  chain  according  to  their  dimensions, 
but  from  their  structure.  The  simplest  and  small- 
est is  as  much  an  animal  as  the  prouder  examples 
of  nature's  works ;  and  »it  is  equally  the  object  of 
the  Creator's  care  and  contrivance.  To  Ehrenberg 
are  we  indebted  for  a  classification  of  the  Infusoria, 
which  has  been  followed  and  adopted  byall  subse- 
quent philosophers.  He  divides  them  into  two 
classes.  First,  The  Polygastria  ;  and,  secondly, 
JThe  Rotatoria. 

The  Polygastria,  or  Polygastrica,  are,  as  the 
mame  would  imply,  a  natural  group  of  animals 
^characterized  by  the  digestive  organ  being  com- 
-posed  of  several  little  globular  bladders  connected 
to  each  other  by  a  common  tube ;  and  these  globu- 
lar tubes  receive  and  digest  the  matter  on  which  the 
animalcule  feeds  when  in  a  sufficiently  comminuted 
or  divided  state.  That  this  is  their  real  organiza- 
tion we  have  evident  proof;  for,  by  an  ingenious 
process,  first  adopted,  we  believe,  by  Gleichen  von 
Kussivarm,  these  little  cavities  occurring  in  the 
bodies  of  the  polygastria  can  be  more  minutely 
examined.  The  process  to  which  we  allude  was 
that  of  coloring  the  water  in  which  the  animalcules 
were  contained  by  carmine  or  indigo.  The  tinged 
water  was  thus  traced  from  cavity  to  cavity  until 
its  final  ejection  from  the  last  of  the  series.  The 
Polygastria  present  great  diversity  both  of  figure 
and  dimensions.  None  of  them  exceed  the  twelfth 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  some  of  the  smaller  spe- 
cies, even  when  full-grown,  are  but  the  two- 
thousandth  part  of  that  measure ;  indeed,  so  minute 
must  be  many  of  the  young  of  these  Infusoria  that 
they  cannot  be  recognized  by  our  microscopes. 
Again,  others  individually  so  small  as  to  be  almost 
invisible,  form,  when  aggregated,  green,  red,  yel- 
low, blue,  brown,  and  black  colored  masses  of 
great  extent.  Thus  the  clusters  in  some  species 
in  the  families  Vorticella  and  Bacillaria  increase  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  attain  a  size  of  several 
inohes,  resembling  Polypi.  The  greater  number  of 
Polygastria  are  found  in  fresh  water,  but  there  are 
also  countless  hosts  contained  in  the  salt  water  of 
the  ocean,  in  astringent  solutions,  in  fluids  produced 
by  animal  secretions,  in  humid  earth,  peat-bogs,  and 
morasses.  They  may  also  be  artificially  produced 
by  macerating  hay,  grass,  horses'  hair,  black  pep- 
per, and  a  vast  variety  of  other  organic  matters  in 
>  water.     It  is  highly  probable  that  some   kinds 


reside  in  the  vapor  of  the  atmosphere,  in  which, 
from  their  light,  they  may  be  raised  in  counties 
multitudes,  and  blown  about  by  the  wind  in  invisi- 
ble cloud-like  masses.  In  none  of  the  animals  of  the 
class  Polygastrica  can  a  vascular  system  be  traced. 
In  many  species  there  is  demonstration  of  the  exist- 
ence of  eyes,  and  from  the  movements  and  habits 
of  the  animal  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
organs  of  touch  and  sensation  also  exist,  though  do 
definite  nervous  system  has  been  detected. 

The  whole  of  the  movements  of  the  Polygastria 
(and  the  same  remark  holds  good,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  all  the  Infusoria)  are  performed  by  vibra- 
tile  cilia,  a  series  of  delicate  hair-like  processes, 
which  differ  only  in  the  several  types  in  number, 
position,  and  relative  magnitude.  These  delicate 
appendages,  which  have  received  the  name  of 
"  cilia,"  from  their  supposed  resemblance  to  the 
eye-lashes,  are  constantly  in  motion,  rapidly  vibrat- 
ing in  the  water.  In  some  species  of  the  Infusoria 
they  are  distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body ;  in  others  they  are  disposed  in  one  or  more 
circles  round  the  mouth  or  aperture  of  the  digestive 
organs ;  and  in  some  are  arranged  in  zones  on  one 
or  more  circular  or  semi-circular  projections  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  body.  In  the  last  modification, 
the  successive  action  of  the  rows  of  cilia  produces 
the  appearance  of  a  rotatory  motion  like  that  of  a 
wheel  on  its  axis.  And  this  resemblance  is  so 
striking  as  to  have  induced  Ehrenberg  to  classify 
all  the  animals  possessing  this  character  in  his 
second  division,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  have 
to  speak,  namely,  the  Rotatoria.  The  chief  use 
of  these  cilia  is  to  bring  the  food  to  the  mouth 
by  the  currents  produced  by  them  in  the  water's 
aeration,  and  in  those  species  requiring  it,  progres- 
sion is  performed  by  the  agency  of  the  same  organs. 
In  the  rapid  motion  of  these  cilia  we  have  proofs 
of  a  muscular  system;  for,  reasoning  from  our 
present  state  of  knowledge,  we  can  in  no  way  sep- 
arate animal  motion  from  muscular  fibre.  Ehren- 
berg, indeed,  believed  that  he  had  discovered  mus- 
cles, and  even  the  distribution  of  their  fibres,  in 
some  of  the  larger  Polygastria,  but  great  doubt 
still  exists  on  the  subject. 

The  Polygastria,  when  examined  at  night,  are 
found  to  be  as  actively  in  motion  as  during  the 
day ;  in  fact,  they  never  seem  to  require  repose ; 
or,  in  the  words  of  Ehrenberg,  they  appear  to  be 
sleepless.  Their  geographical  distribution  is  the 
most  universal  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is 
known  to  extend  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  the 
north  of  Africa,  the  west  and  north  of  Asia; 
and  species  have  also  been  observed  in  America. 
The  largest  and  most  generally  distributed  family 
of  this  class  is  the  Bacillaria,  its  species  equalling 
one  fourth  of  the  whole.  Fossil  states  of  this 
curious  family  are  known  in  Europe,  Africa,  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon,  the  Isle  of  Jiucan,  among  the 
Philippines,  and  America.  These  remains  enter 
into  some  of  the  new  red  sandstone  formations; 
also  into  the  layers  of  flints  of  the  secondary  forma- 
tions, certain  porphyrite  structures,  &c. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  one  half  of  the  fami- 
lies belonging  to  this  class,  Polygastria,  are  lori- 
cated,  and  the  other  half  arc  illoricated.  Of  the 
former,  the  most  curious  discovery  of  late  is  that 
by  M.  Fischer,  of  the  siliceous  or  glass-like  cover- 
ing of  many  species,  and  although  the  creatures  to 
which  they  belong  may  have  been  dead  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  yet  these  remains  inform  us  of  the 
local  conditions  of  the  soil  at  the  time  they  existed. 
I  In  the  Polygastria  Infusoria,  these  shell-like  cover- 
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ings  consist  either  of  lime,  silex,  or  iron ;  and  these 
retain  their  form  and  structure  for  unlimited  periods 
of  time.  From  the  inconceivable  number  of  these 
loricated  animalcules  which  swarm  in  every  body 
of  water,  whether  fresh  or  salt,  and  the  immense 
rapidity  with  which  the  species  increase  by  spon- 
taneous fissu  ration,  gemmation,  and  ova-position, 
extensive  deposits  or  strata  of  their*  cases  are  con- 
stantly forming  at  the  bottom  of  lakes,  rivers,  and 
seas.  Hence  have  originated  the  layers  of  white 
calcareous  earth,  common  in  peat-bogs,  and  mo- 
rasses ;  the  tripoli  or  polishing  slate  of  Bilin,  con- 
sisting wholly  of  the  siliceous  cases  of  animalcules ; 
and  the  bog-iron,  composed  of  the  ferruginous 
shields  of  other  forms  of  Polygastria.  These  shell- 
like coverings  are  often  found  in  large  masses,  cov- 
ering many  miles  of  the  earth's  suface,  and  occur, 
when  indurated  and  mixed  with  argillaceous  and 
other  earths,  in  the  form  of  siliceous  slate  rocks. 
These  remains  of  the  primeval  inhabitants  of  our 
globe  are  re.ords  in  the  pages  of  history,  penned 
by  Infinite  Truth,  unbiassed  by  ignorance  or  preju- 
dice, and  form  some  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  effec- 
tive application  of  achromatic  glasses  to  our  micro- 
scopes. 

The  propagation  of  the  Polygastria  is  effected  in 
three  different  ways ;  and,  what  is  still  more  cu- 
rious, all  these  modes  of  reproduction  may  go  on 
in  the  same  animalcule  at  the  same  time.  The 
first  of  these  modes  is  the  formation  of  ova,  or  eggs, 
a  very  fertile  mode  of  increase ;  the  second  consists 
in  the  growth  of  gemmules,  or  buds,  upon  the  pa- 
rent ;  and  the  last,  and  most  extraordinary,  is  the 
spontaneous  self-division  of  the  body  of  the  animal- 
cule into  two  or  more  individuals.  In  the  Monads 
this  process  may  readily  be  observed.  When  it  is 
about  to  take  place,  the  granules  within  the  integ- 
ument or  outer  case  seem  to  be  divided  by  a  trans- 
verse line ,  this  gradually  becomes  more  apparent ; 
and,  at  length,  the  containing  case  itself  contracts 
along  the  course  of  this  line,  and  the  Monad  ap- 
pears double.  Both  parts  now  have  an  impulse  to 
separate,  and  an  entire  division  soon  takes  place  ; 
the  two  become  perfect  individuals,  and  swim  off  in 
opposite  directions.  When  we  take  into  consider- 
ation all  these  methods  of  increase  possessed  by 
these  extraordinary  beings,  we  can  no  longer  won- 
der at  their  otherwise  incomprehensible  increase  of 
number  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  ,  Ehrenberg 
himself  remarks  "  on  the  astonishing  great  fertility 
or  capacity  of  increase  of  microscopic  animals,  ac- 
cording to  which  an  imperceptible  corposcule  can 
become,  in  four  days,  one  hundred  and  seventy  bil- 
lions, or  as  many  single  animalcules  as  are  con- 
tained in  two  cubic  feet  of  the  stone  from  the 
polishing  slate  of  Bilin."  In  some  of  the  larger 
Polygastria  a  single  specimen  is  ascertained  to  in- 
crease to  eight,  by  simple  transverse  division  of  the 
body  only,  in  one  day  ;  so  that,  if  we  take  into  this 
account  the  other  modes  of  increase  of  these  crea- 
tures, namely,  by  eggs,  often  in  masses  like  the 
spawn  of  a  fish,  and  again  by  buds  growing  from 
the  sides  of  the  body,  it  is  clear,  in  a  very  few  days, 
all  attempt  at  the  expression  of  their  number  must 
fail.  We  turn  now  to  the  next  class,  according  to 
the  arrangement  of  Ehrenberg,  the  Rotatoria,  the 
whole  of  which  tribe  of  beings  possess  an  organiza- 
tion far  more  complete  than  that  of  the  Polygastria  ; 
so  complete,  indeed,  that,  in  a  correct  arrangement 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  they  would  take  up  a  sta- 
tion far  above  many  others,  the  individuals  of  which 
ire  of  much  larger  magnitude.  As  we  have 
already  said,  the  term  by  which  the  class  is  distin- 


guished, has  been  given  on  account  of  the  appear- 
ance assumed  by  the  zones,  or  rows  of  cilia  arrang- 
ed on  circular  or  semi-circular  eminences  around 
the  upper  part  of  the  body ;  when  rapidly  vibrating, 
their  motion  so  closely  resembles  that  produced  by 
the  rotation  of  a  wheel,  that  every  one  who  ob- 
serves the  phenomenon  is  struck  by  the  similitude. 
In  some  species  these  cilia  are  in  a  single  series ; 
in  others,  in  several  rows  of  different  forms  ;  and  in 
one  genus  (Stephanoceros)  they  assume  the  char- 
acter of  ciliated  tenlacula  rather  than  that  of  simple 
vibrating  processes.  The  Rotatoria  mostly  inhabit 
water,  but  immersion  in  that  element  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  essential  to  their  existence.  They  often 
reside  in  damp  or  moist  earth ;  and  the  Rotifer  vul- 
garis, and  some  other  species,  are  known  to  inhabit 
the  cells  of  mosses  and  alga*.  With  regard  to 
their  geographical  distribution,  they  do  not  appear 
to  be  confined  to  any  particular  part  of  Europe,  and 
they  have  been  found  in  the  north  of  Africa,  the 
north  and  west  of  Asia,  and  in  some  parts  of 
America. 

With  regard  to  their  structure  and  organization, 
the  observations  of  microscopists  have  given  us 
more  decided  information  than  concerning  those  of 
the  Polygastria.  We  have  in  this  class  complete 
proof  of  the  development  of  distinct  muscles  subser- 
vient to  the  functions  of  locomotion,  nutrition,  &c, 
and  the  transparency  of  the  integument,  or  case, 
enables  the  observer  to  render,  by  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope, their  structure  and  situation  distinctly  visible. 
Many  species  possess  a  foot-like  non-articulated 
process  situated  at  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
posterior  part  of,the  body.  This  pedicle  has  usu- 
ally the  faculty  of  being  able  to  slide  one  part  with- 
in another,  and  presents  to  the  observer  the  same 
effect  as  the  moving  of  the  sliding  tubes  of  an  opera- 
glass  or  telescope.  The  extremity  is  often  formed 
with  a  sucker  at  its  termination,  so  that  the  animal,, 
by  exhausting  the  cavity  of  air,  can  fix  its  body 
during  the  rapid  motions  of  the  cilia ;  and  without 
this  power  of  attachment  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
would  be  drawn  in  by  the  action  of  these  organs. 
The  pedicle  is  likewise  employed  as  an  instrument 
of  progression,  the  animal  alternately  contracting 
and  elongating  it,  and  fixing  itself  by  it  and  the 
mouth.  The  digestive  canal  is  a  tube  wore  or  less 
straight,  sometimes  expanded  in  the  middle.  There 
is  also  a  chewing  apparatus,  situate  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  oesophagus,  surrounded  by  mus- 
cular masses  and  armed  with  teeth,  which,  by  pres- 
sure, may  be  detached  from  the  animal  and  exam- 
ined separately  under  the  microscope.  The  number 
and  arrangement  of  the  teeth  in  the  different  species 
are  so  distinct,  that  Ehrenberg  asserts  that  the  Ro- 
tifera  might  almost  be  arranged  like  quadrupeds, 
according  to  their  teeth.  In  some  genera  the 
stomach  is  furnished  with  biliary  glands,  while  in 
others  gall-ducts  have  been  observed.  With  regard 
to  the  vascular  system  in  the  Rotatoria]  Infusoria, 
much  doubt  still  exists  on  the  subject.  In  some  of 
the  animalcules,  transverse  vessels  are  observed, 
which  have  the  appearance  of  articulations;  in 
others,  these  vessels  resemble  a  net-work ;  which 
is  more  or  less  distinct,  below  the  edges  of  the 
mouth,  and  connected  by  free  longitudinal  ones  to 
the  interior  ventral  surface  of  the  body.  Respiration, 
or,  more  properly,  the  aeration  of  the  fluids,  is 
effected  in  the  Rotifera  by  the  constant  introduction 
of  fresh  water  through  one  or  more  apertures  near 
the  neck ;  and  in  some  kinds  there  are  internal  oval 
bodies,  composed  of  granules  or  corpuscules,  which 
have  a  constantly  tremulous  motion,  and  are  sup- 
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posed  to  perforin  the  office  of  bronchia  or  gills : 
this,  at  least,  is  the  function  ascribed  to  them  by 
Ehrenberg,  and  he  further  considered  that  the 
tremulous  motion  was  occasioned  by  the  laminae  or 
leaflets  that  compose  them.  The  Rotatoria  are  not 
considered  to  possess  a  true  nervous  system, 
although  there  are  indications  of  nervous  centres, 
or  ganglia,  in  several  genera.  Many  species  have 
eyes,  which  vary  in  number  ;  they  are  usually  of  a 
red  color ;  in  some  they  are  placed  upon  a  ganglion, 
and  are  freely  movable  beneath  the  transparent 
superficial  envelope  of  the  body. 

The  Rotatoria!  Infusoria  are  not  endowed  with 
the  various  faculties  of  propagation  which  we  have 
already  described  as  appertaining  to  the  Polygas- 
tria.  Reproduction  in  all  cases  is  effected  by 
means  of  ova.  Some  kinds  are  oviparous,  others 
viviparous.  An  elongated  bag  or  sack,  in  which 
the  eggs  are  formed,  is  distinctly  visible  ;  but  few 
eggs  are  developed  at  the  same  time.  The  ova  in 
many  species  equal  in  size  one  third  of  the  body  of 
the  animalcule  ;  like  the  seeds  of  vegetables,  they 
retain  their  vitality  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time, 
until  accident  throws  them  into  a  situation  suitable 
for  their  development.  But  although  the  Rotato- 
ria have  not  the  same  rapid  /means  of  reproduction 
as  those  with  which  the  Polygastria  are  endowed, 
yet  their  vast  increase  by  eggs  only  will  astonish 
most  persons  who  have  not  previously  considered  the 
subject.  Ehrenberg  states  that  he  isolated  a  single 
specimen  of  Hydatina  senta,  and  kept  it  in  a  sep- 
arate vessel  for  eighteen  days ;  that  during  this 
interval  it  laid  four  eggs  per  day,  and  that  the 
young,  at  two  days  old,  laid  alike  number ;  so  that, 
when  circumstances  are  favorable,  one  million  in- 
dividuals may  be  obtained  from  one  specimen  in  ten 
days :  on  the  eleventh  day  this  brood  will  amount 
to  four  millions,  and  on  the  twelfth  day  to  sixteen 
millions. 

»  We  have  thus  given  a  general  view  of  the  na- 
ture and  habits  of  the  Infusoria.  We  cannot 
attempt  within  our  limits  to  detail  the  number  of 
families,  genera,  and  species,  into  which  they  have 
been  divided  by  Ehrenberg,  but  must  refer  the  read- 
er to  the  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  named  at 
the  commencement  of  this  article,  which  contains 
not  only  an  abstract  of  the  labors  of  Ehrenberg,  his 
classifications,  and  a  description  of  every  species, 
but  also  accurately  drawn  representations  of  most 
of  these  animalcules,  their  mode  of  propagation, 
&c.  Mr.  Pritchard  has  for  many  years  been  an 
indefatigable  laborer  in  this  field  of  scientific 
research ;  he  has  done  much  to  draw  attention  to 
the  value  of  the'  microscope,  and  to  popularize  its 
important  revelations  ;  and  we  are  happy  to  have  it 
in  our  power  to  bear  our  humble  testimony  to  the 
great  exertions  of  himself  and  his  late  colleague, 
Dr.  Goring.  Dr.  Mandl's  work,  likewise  quoted 
in  our  heading,  is  also  a  valuable  compilation,  but 
we  are  not  aware  that  any  translation  of  it  has  yet 
been  made. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  direct  our  attention  to 
certain  points  in  relation  to  the  Infusoria  which  are 
still  matter  of  debate  amongst  naturalists.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  the  question  naturally  arises, 
4  *  Do  all  these  Infusoria  belong  to  the  animal  or 
vegetable  kingdom  V — a  question  somewhat  diffi- 
cult of  solution.  By  many  naturalists  a  great 
number  of  the  forms  reckoned  among  the  Infusoria 
have  been  placed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Even 
in  one  of  the  volumes  now  before  us,  a  whole  fami- 
ly, that  of  the  Bacillaria,  placed  by  Ehrenberg 
amongst  the  Infusoria,  is  referred  by  Dr.  Mantell  to 


the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  considered  by  bun  as 
algae,  belonging  to  the  order  Desmidiacee,  rather 
than  as  being  in  any  way  related  to  the  Infusoria ; 
nor  can  we  wonder  at  this  difference  of  opinion 
when  we  reflect  how  closely  the  lower  forms  of 
vegetables  and  animals  resemble  each  other.  Thus, 
the  lowest  form  of  the  Monad  consists  of  a  single 
cell ;  so  do  some  of  the  most  simple  forms  of  the 
vegetable  world.  A  higher  class  of  Infusoria  con- 
sist of  an  aggregation  of  cells,  and  here  again  we 
have  a  resemblance  amongst  plants.  The  rolygas- 
tria,  as  we  have  seen,  propagate  by  self-division ; 
so  do  the  Conferva?.  In  some  of  the  sea- weeds  the 
sporule,  or  young  plant,  is  formed  within  one  of  the 
cells  of  the  parent ;  at  the  period  of  maturity 
the  cell  bursts,  the  sporule  is  released,  and  is 
then  seen  to  be  fringed  with  a  number  of  cilia,  by 
the  motion  of  which  the  new  being  is  enabled  to 
traverse  the  water  until  it  finds  a  spot  fitted  for  its 
future  growth,  to  which  it  then  becomes  adherent.* 
But  the  same  phenomenon  exactly  is  observed  in 
relation  to  the  germ  of  the  sponge.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  how  difficult  it  is  to  draw  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  animals  and  vegetables,  and, 
indeed,  taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration, 
Dr.  Carus,  an  able  commentator  on  the  discoveries 
of  Ehrenberg,  observes  that,  "  It  seems  to  follow 
that  we  are  entitled  to  suppose  between  plants  and 
animals  an  original  organic  kingdom — a  kingdom 
such  as  we  have  attempted  to  represent  as  the 
kingdom  of  the  protorganisms :  nay,  that  this  is  the 
only  way  in  which  we  can  succeed  in  laying  down 
a  truly  generic  series  of  these  singular  organiza- 
tions, beginning  with  the  most  simple,  and  losing 
itself  in  one  direction  in  the  vegetable,  and  in  the 
other  in  the  animal  kingdom." 

*  As  this  most  remarkable  phenomenon  in  reference  to 
the  propagation  of  some  of  the  simplest  forms  of  plants, 
and  its  resemblance  to  the  reproduction  of  some  animals 
low  in  the  scale  of  organization,  may  be  new  to  many  of 
oar  readers,  we  quote  a  more  lengthened  description  of  it 
from  a  recently  published  and  most  interesting  work  by 
Mr.  Hassall,  entitled  "A  History  of  Fresh- water  Ale*" 
"  At  a  certain  stage,"  observes  the  author,  "  the  granules 
become  perfected,  and  they  are  now  seen  moving  restless- 
ly about  the  interior  of  the  cell,  frequently  sinking 
against  its  walls,  as  though  anxious  to  escape  from  the 
confinement  of  their  narrow  cell,  and  to  rove  about,  inde- 
pendent beings,  through  the  waters,  in  search  of  an  appro- 
priate abiding-place.  Having  escaped  from  the  cell, 
which  they  are  enabled  to  do,  not  as  Agardh  supposed.  by 
the  multiplied  knockings  of  their  beaks  against  its  sides, 
whereby  its  fibres  become  displaced,  but  either  by  raptur- 
ing its  walls,  through  their  increased  development,  as  in 
Lyngbya,  &c.,  or  by  some  special  provision,  as  in  IVit- 
culifera.Zygnemay  &c,  they  fall  into  the  water,  through 
which  they  speedily  begin  to  move  hither  and  thither; 
now  progressing  in  a  straight  line,  with  the  rostra  in  ad- 
vance ;  now  wheeling  round  and  pursuing  a  different 
course;  now  letting  their  rostra  drop,  and  oscillating 
upon  them,  like  (to  compare  small  things  with  great)  bal- 
loons ere  the  strings  are  cut,  or  like  tops,  the  centripetal 
force  being  nearly  expended ;  now  altogether  stopping, 
and  anon  resuming  their  curious  and  eccentric  motions. 
Truly  wonderful  is  the  velocity  with  which  these  micro- 
scopic objects  progress,  their  relative  speed  far  surpass- 
ing that  of  the  fleetest  race-horse.  After  a  time,  how- 
ever, which  frequently  extends  to  some  two  or  three 
hours,  the  motion  becomes  much  retarded,  and  at  length, 
after  faint  straggles,  entirely  ceases,  and  the  zoospores 
then  lie  as  though  dead ;  not  so,  nevertheless ;  ihey  have 
merely  lost  the  power  of  locomotion  ;  the  vital  principle 
is  still  active  within  them,  and  they  are  seen  to  expand, 
to  become  partitioned,  and,  if  the  species  be  of  an  at- 
tached kind,  each  zoospore  will  emit  from  its  transparent 
extremity  two  or  more  radicles,  whereby  it  becomes, 
finally  and  forever,  fixed.  Stramrje  transition,  from  the 
roving  life  of  the  animal  to  the  fixed  existence  of  tbs 
plant) " 
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We  come  next  to  consider  one  of  the  moat  im- 
portant results  of  the  improvement  of  the  micro- 
scope, namely,  the  ultimate  structure  of  all  organ- 
ized bodies.  We  have  already  shown  that  the 
simplest  form  of  monad  consists  but  of  a  single 
cell,  that  many  others  of  the  same  family  are  but  a 
collection  of  individual  monads,  either  attached  to  a 
common  base  or  contained  in  a  globular  integument. 
The  Vibrio,  or  trembling  animalcule,  again,  for 
example,  is  a  series  of  many  individuals  united 
together  in  a  flexible  chain,  from  imperfect  sponta- 
neous transverse  division;  and  the  same  remark 
holds  good  with  regard  to  the  lowest  forms  of  veg- 
etable life.  In  the  larger  Fuci,  or  sea-weeds,  the 
whole  fabric  consists  of  cells,  and  the  fresh-water 
Confervas  are  merely  jointed  films  composed  of 
cells ;  common  mould  or  mustiness  is  a  cluster  of 
plants  formed  of  cells  only,  and  in  the  yeast  fungus 
and  red  snow  the  entire  plant  consists  of  one  iso- 
lated cell ;  and  when  we  carry  our  observations  still 
further,  we  find  that  the  most  complicated  organs 
both  in  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  are  made  up 
hut  of  an  aggregation  of  simple  cells.  These  ele- 
mentary cells  have  now  been  detected  in  almost  all 
the  solids  and  fluids  both  of  vegetable  and  animal 
bodies ;  in  the  sap  and  succus  proprius  of  vegeta- 
bles, and  in  the  blood,  chyle,  milk,  and  other  fluids 
of  animals ;  in  the  fecula,  albumen,  parenchyma  of 
the  leaves,  cells  of  the  flowers,  &c,  of  plants,  and 
ia  the  cellular  membrane,  muscle,  brain,  nerve, 
glands,  &c,  of  animals.  As  far  as  our  present 
powers  of  observation  go,  there  is  no  apparent  dif- 
ference in  the  formation  of  these  cells,  although  it 
cannot  but  be  believed  that  they  must  be  endowed 
with  specific  properties.  Thus,  for  example,  one 
set  of  cells  secretes  bile,  another  fat,  another  the 
nervous  matter ;  but  how  these  special  products  are 
formed  by  cells  apparently  of  similar  organization 
from  the  same  nutrient  fluids,  we  know  not :  many 
theories  have  been  advanced.  Thus,  Dr.  Willis 
has  suggested  whether  this  indifference  may  not 
result  from  the  different  modes  in  which  the  elemen- 
tiry  globules  are  disposed,  and  he  adds,  "  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  difference  of  function  they 
exhibit  may  yet  be  found  in  harmony  with,  and  per- 
haps depending  on,  peculiarity  of  arrangements  in 
their  constituent  molecules."*  In  the  work  of  Dr. 
Mantell  before  us,  another  theory  is  thus  hinted 
at:— 

•'  Whether  the  special  endowment  belonging  to 
the  system  of  cells  of  a  particular  organ  depends 
on  the  intimate  structure  of  the  walls  or  tissue  of 
such  cells  ;  and  this  structure  is  so  attenuated  and 
infinitesimal  as  to  elude  observation  ;  or  whether  it 
results  from  the  transmission  of  some  peculiar  mod- 
ification of  that  mysterious  vital  force  we  term 
nervous  influence,  are  questions  to  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  no  satisfactory  re- 
ply can  be  given." — "  Thoughts  oil  Animalcules," 
p.  98. 

But  although  the  researches  of  microscopists  have 
taught  us  that  cells  are  the  extreme  limit  of  animal 
organization ;  that  the  lowest  and  highest  forms  of 
animal  life  are  but  an  aggregation  of  cells,  each 
endowed  with  specific  properties,  capable  only  of 
performing  particular  functions ;  we  must  carefully 
(ruard  against  the  idea  that  there  is,  therefore,  any 
identity  between  these  various  cells  of  various  ani- 
mals :— -any  identity,  in  fact,  between  the  primary 
cells  of  the  simplest  animals  or  vegetables,  much 

♦  "  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  Vol.  i., 
Art.  «  Animal." 


less  between  those  of  more  complicated  organiza- 
tion. It  is  to  such  hasty  generalization,  to  deduc- 
tions thus  made  either  from  a  misrepresentation  or 
misconception  of  facts,  that  we  pwe  so  many  of  the 
absurd  and  fallacious  theories  of  the  present  day. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  errors  into  * 
which  such  hasty  generalization  inevitably  leads,  is 
to  be  found  in  a  work  which  has,  from  its  ingenuity 
and  eloquence,  gained  great  popularity  ;  we  allude 
to  the  "  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Crea- 
tion." All  animals  and  plants,  as  we  have  said, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  definite  aggregations  of  cells, 
endowed  with  specific  properties  in  the  different 
types,  and  subjected  to  a  never  varying  law  of  devel- 
opment. And  yet,  overlooking  this  Tatter  fact,  the 
author  has  erected  a  theory  of  creation  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  best  stated  in  his  own  words.  We 
quote  them  as  they  occur  in  the  fourth  edition  of 
the  work : — 

"  The  idea,  then,  which  I  form  of  the  progress 
of  organic  life  upon  our  earth,  and  the  hypothesis  is 
applicable  to  all  similar  theatres  of  vital  being,  is,  - 
that  the  simplest  and  most  primitive  type  under  a 
law  to  which  that  of  like  production  is  subordinate, 
gave  birth  to  the  type  next  above  it ;  that  this  again 
produced  the  next  higher,  and  so  on  to  the  very 
highest,  the  stages  of  advance  being  in  all  cases 
very  small,  namely,  from  one  species  only  to  anoth- 
er ;  so  that  the  phenomenon  has  always  been  of  a 
simple  and  modest  character." 

Or,  in  other  words,  the  monad  was  first  created ; 
it  gave  birth  to  the  next  species  in  the  link,  and  so 
on,  until  from  the  monkey  sprang  man.  To  the 
unphilosophical  reader  this  doctrine  may  appear,  at 
a  first  glance,  to  bear  upon  it  the  impress  of  truth  ; 
but,  allowing  for  a  moment  that  such  were  the  case, 
how  is  it,  it  may  be  asked,  that  these  cells  have  lost 
such  a  remarkable  endowment?  How  is  it  that  the 
more  ambitious  monkeys  do  not  still  convert  them- 
selves into  or  give  birth  to  men  \  And  again,  this 
progressive  development,  at  all  events  in  our  pres- 
ent state  of  knowledge,  is  directly  in  contradiction 
to  facts ;  the  stages  of  advance  could  not,  in  all 
cases,  be  very  small — the  difference  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  reptiles  and  birds,  and  again,  of  birds  and 
mammals,  is  great ;  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  there 
is  no  intermediate  class  of  organized  beings  to  dimin- 
ish the  wide  gulf  which  separates  them.  Here, 
therefore,  the  development  could  not  have  been 
gradual— the  stage  of  advance  could  not  have  been 
very  small. 

Dr.  Mantell  was  one  of  the  very  first  philoso- 
phers who  showed  the  fallacy  of  this  plausible 
theory.  In  the  work  now  before  us,  he  has  again, 
adverted  to  it,  and,  in  our  opinion,  has  clearly  ex- 
posed the  error  which  pervades  it.  With  an  extract, 
therefore,  from  his  remarks,  we  will  close  this  part 
of  our  subject : — 

"  Although  it  is  now  a  received  physiological 
axiom,  that  cells  are  the  elementary  basis,  the  ultimate 
limit,  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  structures ;  and 
that  the  varied  functions,  in  which  organic  life 
essentially  consists,  are  performed  by  the  agency 
of  cell 8,  which  are  not  distinguishable  from  each 
other  by  any  well-marked  characters ;  there  is  not 
any  ground  for  assuming  any  identity  between  the 
primary  cells,  even  of  the  simplest  species  of  ani- 
mals or  vegetables,  much  less  between  those  of 
more  complicated  organization.  The  single  cell 
which  embodies  vitality  in  the  monad,  or  the  yeast 
fungus,  is  governed  by  the  same  immutable  organic 
laws  which  preside  over  the  complicated  machinery 
of  man,  and  the  other  Vertebrata;  and  the  single 
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cell  which  is  the  embryotic.  condition  of  the  mammal 
has  do  more  relation  to  the  single  cell  which  is  the 
permanent  condition  of  the  monad  than  has  the 
perfect  animal  into  which  the  mammalian  cell 
becomes  ultimately  developed.  The  cell  that  forms 
the  germ  of  each  species  of  organism  is  endowed 
with  special  properties,  which  can  result  in  nothing 
but  the  fabrication  of  that  particular  species.  The 
serious  error  which  pervades  the  theory  advanced  in 
the  work  entitled  'The  Vestiges  of  the  Natural 
History  of  the  Creation'  has  arisen  from  its  author 
having,  in  many  instances,  assumed  analogy  to  be  a 
proof  of  identity.  There  is  an  analogy  between 
the  human  embryo  and  the  monad  of  the  volvox, 
in  that  each  consists  of  simple  cells ;  but  there  is  no 
more  identity  between  the  human  and  the  polygas- 
trian  cells,  than  between  the  perfect  man  and  the 
mature  animalcule." — "  Thoughts  on  Animal- 
cules," p.  24. 

But  there  is  another  point  connected  with  this 
part  of  our  subject,  which  we  must  not  pass  over 
in  silence.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve that  the  physician  had  been  indebted  to  the 
microscope  for  many  improvements  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease.  All  sciences,  indeed,  have  a 
natural  dependence  one  on  another,  and  any  great 
discovery  in  one  must  sooner  or  later  produce  a 
corresponding  change  in  others.  The  discovery 
of  the  fact  that  cells  were  the  ultimate  limit  to 
which  all  animal  organization  can  be  traced ;  that 
it  is  by  the  agency  of  cells  that  all  the  vital  func- 
tions are  produced ;  that  by  them  the  bile,  the 
mucus,  and  all  the  other  important  fluids  are 
secreted ;  naturally  leads  to  the  idea  that  in  many, 
perhaps,  in  all  instances,  the  origin  of  disease  may 
depend  upon  some  derangement  of  these  micro- 
scopic elements  of  organization ;  and  that  the 
maintenance  of  health  may  depend  entirely  upon 
the  integrity  of  a  cell  or  a  cluster  of  cells.  On  this 
point  Dr.  Mantell  justly  remarks : — 

"  Hence,  we  can  understand  how  mental  emo- 
tions, by  disturbing  or  weakening  the  vital  influ- 
ence transmitted  by  the  nerves  to  the  cells  of  any 
particular  organ,  may  impair  the  structure  and 
vitiate  the  secretions,  and  ultimately  induce  exten- 
sive local  disease  long  after  the  cause  of  the  phys- 
ical derangement  has  passed  away,  and  is  forgot- 
ten. Of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  pulmonary 
consumption,  alas !  affords  every  day  the  most  un- 
equivocal and  melancholy  proofs.  But  the  Tree 
ct  Knowledge  yields  good  as  well  as  evil  fruit ;  and 
if  recent  microscopical  discoveries  are  calculated 
to  alarm  the  timid,  by  showing  what  slight  causes 
may  lay  the  foundation  of  fatal  diseases ;  on  the 
other  hand,  they  encourage  the  cheering  hope  that, 
by  patience  and  perseverance,  we  may,  at  length, 
learn  how  to  detect  the  first  stage  of  disordered 
action,  and  correct  the  functional  derangement  ere 
the  structure  of  the  organ  is  seriously  impaired." 

And  it  is  only  by  such  patient  and  continued  ob- 
servations, it  is  only  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
light  thus  thrown  upon  their  path  by  the  discov- 
eries in  other  branches  of  science,  that  physicians 
can  hope  to  raise  medicine  from  an  empirical  art, 
which  even  to  this  day  it,  in  a  great  measure,  is  to 
the  rank  of  a  true  science. 

The  last  question  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
discuss  is  that  of  primitive  or  equivocal  generation. 
We  have  already  seen  to  what  an  immense  extent, 
and  how  rapidly,  the  Infusoria  are  produced.  A 
little  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  placed  into  dis- 
tilled water,  under  favorable  circumstances,  will, 


in  a  few  days,  swarm  with  various  forms  of  micro- 
scopic 'life.  We  have  seen,  too,  that  these  Infuso- 
ria are  constructed  upon  the  same  principle  as  other 
animals,  reproducing  in  their,  own  likeness;  and 
thus  each  species  continues  its  characteristics  peri- 
odically, and  enjoys  certain  instincts  and  percep- 
tions in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  animal  crea- 
tion. Yet  so  prone  to  think  wrongly  is  the  human 
mind,  that  certain  philosophers,  of  an  age  and  a 
country  which  gave  birth  to  the  most  extravagant 
materialism,  viewed  these  animalcule  as  examples 
of  their  cherished  doctrines ;  and  they  were  pro- 
nounced to  constitute  exceptions  to  the  presumed 
universal  axiom  of  Harvey — "  omnia  ab  oro." 
They  were  accordingly  referred  to  the  principle  of 
equivocal  generation  to  explain  their  origin,  as  if 
they  sprang  into  life  by  the  casual  combination  of 
circumstances,  and  the  union  of  certain  material 
properties;  and  thus  animated  beings,  enjoying 
spontaneous  motion  and  guided  by  animal  instincts, 
were  referred  to  senseless  matter  for  their  forma- 
tion and  birth,  as  the  mud  of  the  Kile  was  ancient- 
ly supposed  to  produce  living  beings  under  the 
influence  of  the  sun's  rays.  But  this  is  a  false 
philosophy.  Whether  a  vegetable  or  animal  being 
be  the  object  of  our  contemplation,  each  alike  is 
traceable  to  parents,  sometimes  divided  into  separ- 
ate sexes  and  persons,  and  sometimes  united  in  one 
person ;  and  we  also  know  that  every  new  beiog 
arises  from  an  egg.  We  can  no  longer  believe 
that  fermentive  or  putrefactive  matter,  warmed 
by  the  sun's  rajs,  gives  birth  to  living  creatures. 
Infusoria  are  always  to  be  found  in  vegetable  infu- 
sions, because  their  ova  or  germs,  everywhere 
present,  find  in  such  fluids  a  proper  medium  for 
their  development.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
the  prolific  nature  of  the  Infusoria ;  we  have  shown 
how,  in  a  few  days,  millions  of  these  creatures 
may  be  produced  by  a  single  individual ;  and  bow 
their  ova  may  be  taken  up  by  every  passing  breeze, 
be  wafted  from  place  to  place,  and  be  deposited 
everywhere.  Here  they  remain  without  losing 
their  vitality,  "  everywhere  ready  to  burst  into  life, 
and  go  through  their  assigned  phases  of  develop- 
ment, when  placed  under  the  conditions  specially 
required  by  the  type  of  organization  to  which  they 
belong."  The  same  remarks  hold  good  with  re- 
gard to  the  lowest  forms  of  the  vegetable  creation. 
The  sporules  of  some  fungi  are  so  minute,  and  oc- 
cur in  such  immense  numbers,  that  in  a  single  indi- 
vidual (of  Reticularia)  more  than  ten  millions  have 
been  counted ;  and  they  are  so  light  and  subtle  that 
they  are  dispersed  by  the  slightest  agitation  of  the 
air,  and  even  by  evaporation.  The  germs  of  these 
minute  and  simple  forms  of  vegetation  must,  there- 
fore, always*  be  present  in  the  atmosphere. 

There  appear  to  us  to  be  two  grand  objections  to 
this  theory  of  equivocal  generation.  In  the  first 
place  we  observe,  that  in  vegetable  infusion  almost 
every  species  of  animalcule  which  is  generally 
found  in  our  climate  is  indifferently  developed.  In 
precisely  the  same  infusion  we  shall  at  times  find 
swarms  of  certain  species,  at  other  times  none,  la 
Dr.  Mantell's  work  we  find  it  stated  that  one  spe- 
cies of  Rotatoria — the  Stephanoceros — was  scarcely 
to  be  found  during  the  last  summer,  not  even  in  its 
favorite  haunts.  How  can  we  reconcile  these  facts 
with  the  doctrine  of  equivocal  generation  ?  Surely, 
if  these  animals  were  formed  from  mere  fermenta- 
tive or  putrefactive  matter,  warmed  by  the  sun's 
rays,  the  same  species  should  always  be  found  in 
the  same  infusion.     And  again,  it  appears  to  at 
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thtt,  were  this  the  case,  the  necessity  for  these 
animalcules  possessing  organs  and  means  of  repro- 
duction is  entirely  done  away  with. 

Bui  we  believe  that  we  have  even  more  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  the  fallacy  of  this  doctrine  of 
equivocal  generation  in  an  experiment  made  by  M. 
F.  Sehulve,  of  Berlin.*  He  considered  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  equivocal  generation,  the 
access  of  air,  light,  and  heat  to  infundirten  sub- 
stances included  of  itself  all  the  conditions  for  the 
primary  formations  of  animal  or  vegetable  organ- 
isms, and  he  resolved  therefore  experimentally  to 
ascertain  the  troth  or  error  of  this  theory.  The 
great  difficulty  to  be  overcome  consisted  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  first  assured  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  experiment  there  was  no  animal  germ  capa- 
ble of  development  in  the  infusion ;  and  secondly u 
that  the  air  admitted  contained  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  experiment  and  its  results  we  subjoin  in  the 
words  of  its  deviser : — 

"  I  filled  a  glass  flask  half  full  of  distilled  wateT, 
in  which  I  mixed  various  animal  and  vegetable 
substances;  I  then  closed  it  with  a  good  cork, 
through  which  I  passed  two  glass  tubes,  bent  at 
right  angles,  the  whole  being  air-tight.  It  was 
next  placed  in  a  sand  bath,  and  heated  until  the 
water  boiled  violently,  and  thus  all  parts  had 
reached  a  temperature  of  212°  Fahrenheit.  While 
the  watery  vapor  was  escaping  by  the  glass  tubes, 
I  fastened  at  each  end  an  apparatus,  which  chem- 
ists employ  for  collecting  carbonic  acid ;  that  to  the 
left  was  filled  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  other  with  a  solution  of  potash.  By  means  of 
the  boiling  heat,  everything  living  and  all  germs  in 
the  flask  or  in  the  tubes  were  destroyed,  and  all 
access  was  cut  off  by  the  sulphuric  acid  on  the  one 
side,  and  by  the  potash  on  the  other.  I  placed  this 
easily-moved  apparatus  before  my  window,  where 
it  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  and  also,  as  I 
performed  my  experiments  in  the  summer,  to  that 
of  heat.  A|t  the  same  time  I  placed  near  it  an 
open  vessel  with  the  same  substances  that  had  been 
introduced  into  the  flask,  and  also  after  having  sub- 
jected them  to  a  boiling  temperature.  In  order 
now  to  renew  constantly  the  air  within  the  flask,  I 
sucked  with  my  mouth  several  times  a  day  the 
open  end  of  the  apparatus  filled  with  solution  of 
potash,  by  which  process  the  air  entered  my  mouth 
from  the  flask  through  the  caustic  liquid,  and  the 
atmospheric  air  from  without  entered  the  flask 
through  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  air  was  of  course 
not  altered  in  its  composition  by  passing  through 
the  sulphuric  acid  into  the  flask,  but  if  sufficient 
time  was  allowed  for  the  passage,  all  the  portions 
of  living  matter,  or  of  matter  capable  of  becoming 
animated,  were  taken  up  by  the  sulphuric  acid  and 
destroyed.  From  the  28th  of  May  until  the  early 
part  of  August,  I  continued  uninterruptedly  the 
renewal  of  the  air  in  the  flask,  without  being  able 
by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  to  perceive  any  living 
animal  or  vegetable  substance,  although,  during 
the  whole  of  the  time,  I  made  my  observations 
almost  daily  on  the  edge  of  the  liquid  ;  and  when 
at  last  I  separated  the  different  parts  of  the  appara- 
tus, I  could  not  find  in  the  whole  liquid  the  slight- 
est trace  of  Infusoria,  of  Conferva?,  or  of  mould. 
But  all  the  three  presented  themselves  in  great 
abundance  a  few  days  after  I  had  left  the  flask 
standing  open.  The  vessel  which  I  placed  near 
the  apparatus  contained  on  the  following  day  Vibri- 
oses, and  Monades,  to  which  were  soon  added 

*  Published  in  Jameson's  Journal,  vol.  23. 
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larger  Polygastric  Infusoria  and  afterwards  Rotato- 
ria." 

To  ns  this  experiment  appears  a  most  satisfacto- 
ry one ;  and  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  where 
either  living  or  dead  organized  matter  swarms  with 
colonies  of  animals,  such  matter  does  not  produce 
them  spontaneously,  but  beings  resembling  them 
have  deposited  their  eggs,  which,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  spring  into  life  and  being. 

But  many  of  the  philosophers  who  oppose  the 
theory  of  equivocal  generation  in  reference  to  the 
Infusoria,  lean  thereunto  with  reference  to  another 
class  of  animals — the  Entozoa.  The  Entozoa  are 
those  parasitical  animals  which  infest  the  bodies 
of  other  animals,  many  of  which  are  restricted  to 
particular  organs  of  particular  species  of  animals, 
and  are  themselves  the  theatre  of  existence  of 
other  parasites.  The  development  of  these  ani- 
mals, according  to  Dr.  Man  tell,  "  is  inexplicable  on 
the  former  view  of  the  subject/'  narriely,  the  pro- 
pagation by  minute  ova,  and  "  is  indeed  incompre- 
hensible in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge." 
And  the  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Holland  are  then 
quoted : — 

"Here  we  approach  to  speculations,  which, 
though  founded  on  the  most  minute  forms  of  exis- 
tence, have  yet  a  vastness  in  their  obscurity,  and  in 
the  results  to  which  their  solution  would  lead. 
Hence  the  questions  arise,  whether  animal  or  veg- 
etable life  (for  the  inquiry  equally  regards  both)  is 
in  any  case  produced  except  from  the  eggs  or 
germs  of  prior  individuals  of  the  same  species? 
Whether  there  may  not  be  matter  so  constituted  as 
to  be  capable,  from  some  unknown  law,  of  assum- 
ing an  organic  character,  and  of  giving  rise  to  par- 
ticular species  of  living  beings,  whenever  the  con- 
ditions suitable  to  the  development  and  continuance 
of  such  organisms  are  present?" 

"And,"  Dr.  Mantell  continues,  "  the  theory  of 
origination  of  living  beings  from  inorganic  elements, 
or,  to  use  the  expression  of  the  author  of  the  *  Ves- 
tiges,' of  organic  creation  by  law,  offere  a  solution 
to  these  difficult  problems  ;  but  no  certain  evidence 
has  yet  been  obtained  to  substantiate  or  even  sanc- 
tion this  hypothesis.'  This  is,  in  fact,  the  serious 
and  only  legitimate  objection  to  a  doctrine  which 
would  explain  many  obscure  physiological  phenom- 
ena, and  bring  the  laws  of  vitality  into  harmony 
with  those  which  preside  over  the  inorganic  king- 
dom of  nature." 

Now,  in  this  opinion  we  must  entirely  differ  from 
the  learned  author.  We  cannot  see  why,  because 
our  knowledge  of  the  matter  is  as  yet  limited,  a 
special  method  of  generation  should  be  assumed  in 
direct  opposition  to  that  observed  in  all  other  classes 
of  organized  beings ;  and  that  more  particularly, 
when  "  there  is  no  evidence  to  substantiate  or  even 
sanction  this  hypothesis."  We  know  that  in  all 
other  animals  and  plants  reproduction  is  effected  by 
ova  ;*  why  then  should  we  imagine  that  the  En- 
tozoa, animals  far  above  some  of  the  Infusoria  in 
point  of  organization,  can  spring  from  inorganic 
elements?  And  if  this  doctrine  be  allowed  in 
reference  to  the7  Entozoa,  why  should  it  not  be 
equally  correct  with  regard  to  all  animals,  even  to 
man  himself?  Again,  assuming  that  it  is  possible 
for  inorganic  matter  under  certain-conditions  to  take 
upon  itself  an  organic  character,  surely  it  is  but 
necessary  to  study  these  conditions  for  man  himself 
to  become  a  creator,  and  realize  the  wild  visions  of 

*  We.  of  course,  here  mean  to  include  the  sporules  and 
seeds  or  plants  under  this  general  term. 
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a  Frankenstein.    The  same  kind  of  theory  was, 
as  we  have  already  said,  held  in  reference  to  the 
Infusoria  ;  but  the  improvements  in  the  microscope, 
by  enabling  us  to  watch  these  animals  more  closely, 
soon  annihilated  it.     And  may  we  not  in  the  same 
manner  believe  that  the  further  progress  of  science, 
that  future  researches  and  discoveries,  will  teach 
us  that  even  the  Entozoa  follow  the  universal  law, 
and   are  developed  entirely  from  ova?     Indeed, 
limited  as  we  are  aware  that  our  information  con- 
cerning them  is,  the  few  facts  in  our  possession 
militate  strongly,  in  our  opinion  at  least,  against 
this  doctrine.    The  very  restriction  of  certain  kinds 
of  Entozoa  to  particular  organs  of  particular  species 
of  animals  leads  to  the  belief  that,  like  those  of 
the  Infusoria,  their  ova  are  everywhere  present, 
but  remain  undeveloped  until  they  meet  with  a 
medium  suitable  to  their  wants.    In  some  of  these 
pafasites  we  find  a  kind  of  instinctive  choice  of 
habitation.    Thus,  with  regard  to  the  Ascaris  lum- 
bricoides — the  round  worm — Professor  Owen  re- 
marks,  "  that  they  are   much  more  common  in 
children  than  in  adults,  and  are  extremely  rare  in 
aged  persons.     They  are  most  obnoxious  to  indi- 
viduals of  lymphatic  temperament,  and  such  as  use 
gross  and  indigestible  food,  or  who  inhabit  low  and 
damp  localities."     Nay,  further,  we  have  proof  of 
the  generation  of  some  parasites  from  ova,  and  of 
the  very  mode  by  which  they  gain  access  to  the 
interior  of  the  animal  in  which  they  are  found ; 
this  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  the  CEstrus  emii, 
found  in  the  intestinal  cavity  of  the  horse.     The 
parent  insect  deposits  its  egg  about  the  shoulder  of 
the  horse,  where  it  can  easily  be  reached  by  the 
tongue  j  the  irritation  causes  the  animal  to  lick  the 
part,  and  by  this  means  the  bot  is  introduced  into 
the  only  place  which  affords  the  viscid  nutriment 
and  due  heat  for  its  full  development.     And  again, 
we  have  another  example  in  the  Distoma  hians,  an 
Entozoon  which  infests  the  intestines  of  the  perch. 
The  parent  animal  deposits  its  ova  within  the  intes- 
tines— they  are  there  hatched,  and  the  young  are 
expelled  from  the  fish.    It  would  seem   that  they 
were  destined  to  pass  a  transitional  state  of  their  ex- 
istence in  a  fluid  medium  permeated  by  light.  The 
young  animal,  when  thus  ejected  from  the  fish,  is 
totally  unlike  its  parent,  presenting  a  greater  re- 
semblance to  the  Polygastric  Infusoria,  and  being, 
like  them,  covered  with  vibratile  cilia,  which  are  m 
rapid  and  incessant  motion,  and  create  a  vortex  in 
the  surrounding  water.     Unlike  .their  parent,  too, 
in  this  state  they  possess  an  organ  of  vision.   Thus 
organized,  the  young  of  this  parasite  move  to  and 
fro  in  the  water1  as  if  it  were  their  natural  element. 
But  after  a  certain  period,  they  again  pass  into  the 
alimentary  canal  of  the  fish,  where  they  undergo 
their  metamorphosis,  lose  the  organ  which  guided 
the  movements  of  their  young  and  free  life,  grow 
at  the  expense  of  the  nutrient  secretions  with  which 
they  are  now  abundantly  provided,  and  deposit  their 
e?g8>  which  in  like  manner  are  hatched,  and  go 
through  the  same  process  of  development.*     And, 

*  Another  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  introduction 
of  parasitical  animals  into  cavities  adapted  for  their  de- 
velopment, hns  been  described  by  Reaumur.  There  is  a 
species  mCB^trus  in  Lapland,  which  lodges  near  the 
gullet  of  the  rein-deer,  and  there  the  larva  take  up  their 
abode  in  families  consisting  of  one  hundred  or  more  in- 
dividuals. At  each  side  of  the  root  of  the  tongue  there 
is,  according  to  Reaumur,  a  slit  in  the  pharynx  of  the 
deer,  which  leads  to  two  fleshy  cavities,  which  he  calls 
purses.  "  We  do  not  know,"  he  observes,  "  of  what  use 
they  are  to  these  large  animals,  but  they  are  essential  to 
the  worms,  which  are  developed  within  them.    If  they 


lastly,  as  an  objection  against  this  theory,  we  would 
repeat  what  we  have  already  said  with  regard  to 
the  Infusoria,  that  all  the  Entozoa  are  endowed 
with  organs  of  reproduction,  a  provision  perfectly 
unnecessary,  if  they  could  take  origin  from  inor- 
ganic element. 

We  may  then,  we  believe,  adopt  the  conclusion 
of  a  contemporary  author,  that  "  all  nature,  at 
whatever  point  we  meet  her,  and  during  whatever 
age  in  the  past  history  of  the  earth,  tells  as  with 
an  unhesitating  voice  that  she  has  not  enacted  any 
law  of  spontaneous  generation,  and  that  she  will 
not  allow  any  power  inferior  to  herself  to  mar  her 
vestiges  or  blot  out  her  fixed  organic  types.' ' 

But  a  few  words  more  are  necessary  to  complete 
our  summary  of  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  the 
Infusoria.  We  have  already  seen  that  they  have 
been  observed  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  world 
— that  vast  bodies  of  water  are  tinged  by  these  aiu- 
malcules — and  that  even  the  phosphorescence  of 
the  sea  is  owing  to  their  presence.*  We  have 
found,  too,  that  accumulations  of  immense  masses 
of  fossil  Infusoria  form  mould  and  various  species 
of  rock ;  on  this  subject  Ehrenberg  observes,  that 

are  not  made  for  these,  if  they  are  useful  to  the  deer,  at 
all  events,  HE  who  constructed  the  cavities,  and  formed 
the  insects,  knew  that  they  were  necessary  to  the  exis- 
tence of  these  worms,  and  so  taught  them  to  lodge  is 
their  destined  repositories ;  for  all  that  is  essential  to 
their  nourishment  and  growth  is  contained  within  these, 
and  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The  question  natur- 
ally is,  how  the  perfect  insect  contrives  to  deposit  its 
young  in  a  spot  which  none  but  an  anatomist  can  detect, 
and  to  reach  which  requires  the  boldness  and  dexterity 
of  a  creature  which  is  regardless  of  its  own  life.  If  we 
consider  that  nature  has  endowed  the  deer  with  the 
power  of  ejecting  any  substance  annoy  imr  the  nostrils, 
by  sneezing,  the  power  of  enveloping  anything  irritating 
the  palate  in  a  viscid  saliva,  or  of  crushing  it  by  means 
of  grinder  teeth,  we  most  give  due  credit  to  a  fly,  which, 
in  spite  of  these  obstacles,  manages  to  reach  the  cavities 
in  question."  And  yet  this  CEstrus  boldly  enters  the 
nostrils  and  the  cavities,  and.  proceeding  tb  the  extrem- 
ity, comes  at  once  on  the  fleshy  purses  at  the  root  of  the 
tongue ;  in  these  the  female  fly  deposits  her  eggs,  and 
leaves  them  in  a  matrix  furnished  with  a  supply  for 
every  want. 

*  The  phosphorescence  of  the  sea,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  minute  animalcules,  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  inter- 
est, and  we  shall  therefore  make  no  apology  for  qnoting 
an  account  which  will  show  the  occasional  extent  of  this 
phenomenon.     Dr.  Poppig,  in  his  "  Voyafee  to  Chili." 
says,  "  From  the  topmast  the  sea  appeared,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  of  a  dark-red  color,  and  this  in  a  sunk 
the  breadth  of  which  was  estimated  at  six  English  miles. 
As  we  sailed  slowly  along,  we  found  'that  the  color 
changed  into  brilliant  purple,  so  that  even  the  foam, 
which  is  seen  at  the  stern  of  a  ship  under  sail,  was  of  a 
rose  color.    The  sight  was  very  striking,  because  this 
purple  streak  was  marked  by  a  very  distinct  line  from 
the  blue  waters  of  the  sea,  a  circumstance  which  we  the 
more  easily  observed,  because  our  course  lay  directly 
through  the  midst  of  this  streak,  which  extended  from 
south-east  to  north-west.    The  water,  taken  up  is  l 
bucket,  appeared  indeed  quite  transparent,  hut  a  faint 
purple  tinge  was  perceptible  when  a  few  drops  were 
placed  upon  a  piece  of  white  china,  and  moved  rapidly 
back  wards  ana  forwards  in  the  sunshine     A  moderate 
magnifying  glass  showed  that  these  little  red  dots,  which 
only  with  great  attention  could  1*  discerned  with  the 
naked  eye,  consisted  of  Infusoria,  which  were  of  a  spher- 
ical form,  entirely  destitute  of  all  external  organs  of  mo- 
tion.   *    *    *    *    We  sailed  for  four  hours  at  a  mesa 
rate  of  six  English  miles  an  hour,  through  this  *r*a*j 
which  was  seven  miles  broad,  before  we  reached  the  end 
of  it,  and  its  superficies  must  therefore  hate  been  ahoot 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  English  square  miles.    If 
we  add  that  these  animals  may  have  Iteen  equally  distnh* 
uted  in  the  upper  stratum  of  water,  to  the  depth  of  nx 
feet,  we  must  confess  that  their  numbers  infinitely  sur- 
passed the  conception  of  the  human  understanding." 
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"We  can  make  glass  out  of  invisible  Infusoria 
with  lime  or  soda ;  can  manufacture  floating  bricks 
oat  of  them,  use  them  as  dints,  probably  make  iron 
out  of  them,  polish  silver  with  them  as  tripoli,  as 
ochre ;  manure  with  them  as  mud  and  mould,  and, 
with  mountain  flour,  composed  of  them,  allay  the 
cravings  of  hunger."  Many,  and  probably  all, 
white  chalk  rocks  are  the  produce  of  microscopic 
animalcules,  which  are  for  the  most  part  quite 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  possessing'  calcareous 
shells,  of  which  more  than  one  million  are  well 
preserved  in  each  cubic  inch  ;  that  is,  much  more 
than  ten  millions  in  one  pound  of  chalk.  The  ex- 
treme minuteness  of  these  chalk  animalcules  is 
strikingly  proved  by  the  fact,  that,  even  in  the  finest 
levigated  whiting,  multitudes  of  them  are  still 
present,  and  may  be  applied  without  suffering  change 
to  the  most  varied  purposes ;  thus,  in  the  chalk 
coating  given  to  painted  chambers,  paper,  or  even 
glazed  visiting  cards,  (when  not  coated  with  white 
lead  alone,)  may  be  seen  a  pretty  mosaic  of  well 
preserved  moss-coral  animalcules,  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye' ;  and  thus  our  natural  vision  receives 
from  such  a  surface  the  impression  of  the  purest 
white,  little  dreaming  that  it  contains  the  bodies  of 
millions  of  beings  which  once  enjoyed  life — beings 
of  varied  and  beautiful  forms,  more  or  less  closely 
crowded  together.  Linnaeus  said,  u  All  lime  comes 
from  worms"  (omnis  calx  e^vermibus.)  Now,  we 
are  led  to  think,  whether  all  flint  and  all  iron — 
consequently,  the  three  principal  component  parts 
of  the  earth—do  not  come  from  animalcules  :  om- 
nis si  lex,  omneferrum,  e  vermibus,  cannot  at  pres- 
ent, with  propriety,  be  affirmed  or  denied,  and  must 
remain  for  more  special  investigations  to  decide. 

The  Infusoria,  like  the  higher  animals,  perish 
from  sudden  transitions  of  temperature.  They  die 
in  ice ;  but  when  the  water  first  congeals,  each 
animalcule  is  surrounded  by  a  moist  space,  caused 
by  the  caloric  liberated  by  its  own  body.  Heat  in- 
staneously  kills  infusory  animalcules— eggs  and 
animals  equally  perish.  Several  species  are  never- 
theless capable  of  supporting  a  temperature  of 
from  45  deg.  to  50  deg.  Reaumur  (nearly  140  deg. 
Fahrenheit.)  Heat  is  less  hurtful  when  it  takes 
place  gradually  ;  light  is  favorable  to  their  produc- 
tion, but  it  is  not  necessary,  for  they  are  even  found 
in  deep  mines.  Atmospheric  air  is  essential  to  the 
existence  of  the  Infusoria,  especially  the  Rotatoria. 
They  are  killed  by  substances  which  affect  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  water ;  but  the  strong- 
est poisons,  if  only  in  mechanical  suspension  in  the 
fluid,  exert  no  influence  upon  them.  Fresh-water 
species  instantly  die  if  sea-water  be  suddenly  added, 
though  the  latter  swarm  with  marine  species ;  but 
they  survive  if  the  mixture  be  gradual,  and  many 
kinds  inhabit  brackish  waters.  Many  of  the  In- 
fusoria are  carnivorous,  feeding  on  those  species 
more  infinitesimal  than  themselves;  others  are 
herbivorous,  and  are  nourished  by  particles  of  de- 
composed vegetables  too  minute  to  be  visible  till 
accumulated  in  the  internal  organs  of  the  animal- 
cules. The  duration  of  life  in  these  animals  varies 
from  a  few  hours  to  several  days  or  even  weeks ; 
some  Rotifera  have  been  traced  to  the  seventy-third 
day  of  their  existence.  Their  dissolution  usually 
takes  place  suddenly,  but  in  some  of  the  larger 
species  microscopists  have  observed  violent  throes 
and  convulsive  struggles  as  attending  their  death. 
The  soft  parts  rapidly  undergo  decomposition,  and 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, but  a  very  small  proportion  of  solid  matter 
remains ;  from  aggregated  myriads  but  a  few  par- 


ticles of  dust  are  left.  One  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble points,  perhaps,  in  the  natural  history  of  these 
animalcules,  is  the  power  they  possess  of  remain- 
ing dormant  for  an  almost  unlimited  period  of  time. 
Immense  quantities  of  Infusoria  in  the  form  of 
mould,  apparently  dried  up  to  dust,  are  lon£  capa- 
ble of  reanimation  ;  some  of  the  Rotatoria  will 
remain  for  Years  together  motionless  and  apparently 
lifeless,  if  buried  in  earth  or  thoroughly  dry  sand*, 
and  yet  may  be  so  preserved  that,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  moisture,  they  revive  and  swim  about  as 
actively  as  at'  first.  Some  Rotifers  have  been 
alternately  dried  and  rendered  dormant  and  then 
revived  by  the  addition  of  water  twelve  times  with- 
out any  apparent  diminution  of  their  activity.  Pro- 
fessor Owen  mentions  having  witnessed  the  revival 
of  an  animalcule  which  had  been  preserved  in  dry 
sand  four  years. 

With  regard  to  the  purposes  which  these  invisi- 
ble beings  are  destined  to  effect  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  we  will  content  ourselves  with  quoting  the 
words  of  Dr.  Man  tell,  who,  in  the  "  Thoughts  on 
Animalcules"  before  us,  has  presented  a  vast  deal 
of  information  on  the  most  interesting  genera  and 
species  of  the  Infusoria,  and  clothed  it  with  that 
fascinating  garb,  that  persuasive  eloquence  with 
which  he  has  been  ever  wont  to  impart  knowledge. 

"  We  may,  indeed,"  he  says,  "  take  cognizance 
of  some  of  the  obvious  results  of  the  operations  of 
these  living  atoms:  such,  for  example,  as  their 
influence  in  maintaining  the  purity  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  of  the  water,  by  the  conversion  into  their 
own  structures  of  the  particles  liberated  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  larger  animals  and  vegetables 
and  in  their  turn  becoming  the  food  of  other  races, 
and  thus  affording  the  means  of  support  to  crea-  ' 
tures  of  a  higher  organization  than  themselves. 
We  see,  too,  that  many  species  after  death  give 
rise  to  the  formation  of  earthy  deposits  at  the  bot- 
toms of  lakes,  rivers,  and  seas,  whicn,  in  after 
ages,  may  become  fertile  tracts  of  country  and  the 
sites  of  large  communities  of  mankind.  But  in 
this,  as  in  all  attempts  to  interpret  the  mysterious 
designs  of  Providence,  we  are  but  as  '  beings 
darkly  wise,'  for  it  is  probable  that  the  most  seri- 
ous maladies  which  afflict  humanity  are  produced 
by  peculiar  states  of  invisible  animalcular  life. 
From  some  periodical  and  exaggerated  condition 
of  development,  particular  species,  too  minute  for 
the  most  powerful  microscope  to  descry,  may  sud- 
denly swarm  in  the  air  or  in  the  waters,  and  pene- 
trating the  internal  vessels  and  organs,  exert  an 
injurious  influence  of  a  specific  character  on  the 
lining  membranes  and  fluids  of  the  human  frame  : 
and  from  this  inscrutable  agency  may,  possibly, 
originate  the  cholera,  influenza,  and  other  epidemic 
diseases." 

In  the  course  of  this  article  we  have  alluded 
briefly  to  many  other  discoveries  effected  hy  the 
microscope,  and  we  cannot  bring  it  to  a  close  with- 
out showing  that  its  revelations  are  not  confined  to 
the  worlds  on  worlds  of  microscopic  beings  existing 
everywhere  around  us.  We  need  not  again  advert 
to  the  minute  cells  of  which  the  organs  of  all  ani- 
mals are  made  up,  but  there  are  some  other  points 
connected  with  the  organization  of  the  higher  ani- 
mals with  which  the  microscope  has  made  us 
acquainted,  to  which  We  will  proceed  to  draw  the 
reader's  attention.  And,  first,  with  regard  to  the 
blood.  Examined  by  the  naked  eye  the  blood 
appears  to  be  perfectly  fluid  and  homogeneous; 
but  if  it  be  spread  in  a  thin  stratum  upon  the  object- 
plate  of  a  microscope,  and  viewed  under  a  lens, 
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having  a  magnifying  power  of  between  900  and 
300,  it  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  two  distinct  and 
heterogeneous  parts,  viz.,  a  transparent  yellowish 
watery  fluid,  and  a  number  of  solid  corpuscules  of 
extreme  minuteness  suspended  in  this  fluid.  To 
the  fluid  portion  the  name  serum  is  given;  the 
minute  corpuscules  are  spoken  of  as  the  globules 
of  the  blood.  These  globules  are  membranous 
sacs,  inclosing  a  solid  flattened  nucleus  in  the  form 
of  a  disk  in  their  interior.  Their  form  and  dimen- 
sions vary  among  animals  of  different  species,  but 
in  the  same  animal  they  all  bear  the  strongest 
resemblance  to  one  another.  In  the  Mammalia 
these  corpuscules  are  smaller  than  in  any  other 
class  of  animals,  and  in  form  they  are  circular. 
In  birds  the  globules  of  the  blood  are  elliptical,  and 
larger  than  in  the  Mammalia ;  in  vertebrate  animals 
with  cold  blood  the  globules  are  also  elliptical,  but 
their  dimensions  are  much  greater,  and  vary  more 
extensively  in  different  classes.  In  the  Invertebrata 
the  globules  of  the  blood  are  more  or  less  regularly 

,  circular  in  shape,  and  are  also  of  very  considerable 
dimensions.  Now,  observation  and  experiment 
have  proved  how  important  is  the  action  of  these 
globules  upon  the  living  tissues.  It  appears  to  be 
especially  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  globules, 
that  the  blood  owes  its  power  of  arousing  and 
keeping  up  vital  motion  in  the  animal  economy. 
We  observe,  in  fact,  that  if  an  animal  be  bled  till  it 
falls  into  a  state  of  syncope,  and  the  further  loss  of 
blood  be  not  prevented,  all  muscular  motion  quickly 
ceases,  respiration  is  suspended,  the  heart  pauses 
from  its  action,  life  is  no  ldnger  manifested  by  any 
outward  ksign,  and  death  soon  becomes  inevitable  ; 
but  if,  in  this  state,  the  blood  of  another  animal  of 
the  same  species  be  injected  into  the  veins  of  the 
one  to  all  appearance  dead,  we  see  with  amazement 
this  inanimate  body  return  to  life,  gaining  acces-' 
sions  of  vitality  with  each  new  quantity  of  blood 
that  is  introduced,  by-and-by  beginning  to  breathe 
freely,  moving  with  ease,  and  finally  walking  as  it 
was  wont  to  do,  and  recovering  completely.  This 
operation,  which  is  known  in  surgery  under  the 
title  of  transfusion,  proves,  better  than  all  that  can 
be  said,  the  importance  of  the  globules  of  the  blood 
to  the  living  tissues ;  for  if,  instead  of  blood,  serum 
only,  deprived  of  globules,  be  employed  in  the 
same  manner,  no  other  or  further  effect  is  produced 
than  follows  the  injection  of  so  much  pure  water, 
and  death  is  no  less  an  inevitable  consequence. 
But  results  equally  remarkable  have  been  observed 
in  reference  to  the  size  and  form  of  these  globules. 
Thus,  if  the  blood  introduced  into  the  veins  of  a 
living  animal  differ  merely  in  the  size,  not  in  the 

'  form  of  its  globules,  a  disturbance  or  derangement 
of  the  whole  economy,  more  or  less  remarkable, 
supervenes.  The  pulse  is  increased  in  frequency, 
the  temperature  falls  rapidly,  and  death,  in  fine, 
generally  happens  in  a  few  days.  The  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  injection  of  blood  having  circular 
globules,  into  the  veins  of  an  animal  the  globules 
of  whose  blood  are  elliptical  (or  vice  versa,)  are  still 
more  remarkable :  death  then  usually  takes  place 
amidst  nervous  symptoms  of  extreme  violence,  and 
comparable  in  their  rapidity  to  those  that  follow  the 
introduction  of  the  most  energetic  poisons. 

Onr  knowledge  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
has  also  been  greatly  increased  by  the  microscope : 
not  only  has  a  vascular  system  and  circulation  been 
detected  in  many  of  the  lower  animals,  but  we 
have  also  obtained  satisfactory  proof  of  the  exis- 
tence of  minute  vessels,  termed  capillaries,  connect- 
ing the  arterial  and  venous  system  in  the  higher 


classes  of  animals.  The  phenomena  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  blood  from  the  terminations  of  the  arte- 
ries into  the  commencement  of  the  veins  through 
the  capillary  vessels,  are  highly  interesting  and 
important  in  many  points  of  view ;  for  the  imme- 
diate respiratory  change  which  the  venous  blood 
undergoes  in  the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  all  those 
alterations  of  composition  which  accompany  nutti- 
tion,  growth,  secretion,  and  other  organic  processes 
connected  with  the  systemic  vessels,  occur  in  the 
smallest  ramifications  of  the  pulmonic  and  systemic 
circulation,  and  the  morbid  state  of  inflammation,  as 
well  as  the  various  pathological  changes  which 
occur  as  its  consequences,  are  intimately  connected 
with  an  altered  condition  of  the  capillary  system. 

In  plants,  too,  the  microscope  has  enabled  as  to 
detect  a  circulation  of  the  nutritive  fluids,  which  is 
twofold — the  one  a  general  circulation  of  the  cells ; 
and  the  second,  termed  cyclosis,  which  is  a  revolu- 
tion of  the  fluid  contained  in  each  cellule,  distinct 
from  those  surrounding  it.  This  latter  phenome- 
non, which  is  most  remarkable,  can  be  observed  in 
all  plants  in  which  the  circulating  fluid  contains 
particles  of  a  different  refractive  power  or  intensity, 
and  the  cellules  of  sufficient  size  and  transparency. 
Hence  all  lactescent  plants,  or  those  having  a  milky 
juice,  with  the  other  conditions,  exhibit  this  phe- 
nomenon. The  following  aquatic  plants  are  gener- 
ally transparent  enough  to  show  the  circulation  in 
every  part  of  them :  Nitella  hyalina,  Nitella  traae- 
lucens,  Chara  vulgaris/and  Caulinia  fragilis. 

Another  curious  phenomenon,  entirely  revealed 
to  us  by  the  microscope,  cannot  be  passed  over  in 
silence.  We  allude  to  what  is  termed  by  physiolo- 
gists, ciliary  motion.  In  a  previous  portion  of 
this  paper  we  described  the  cilia  of  the  Infusory 
animalcules,  which  in  most  species  served  them  as 
organs  of  locomotion;  and  it  will  be  further 
remembered  that  Ehrenberg  gave  the  name  of 
Rotatoria  to  one  class,  from  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  these  small  filaments.  It  was  originally 
supposed  that  these  minute  organs  were  confined 
to  the  lower  forms  of  animals ;  but  further  investi- 
gation has  clearly  shown  that  ciliary  motion  is  a 
phenomenon  which  prevails  most  extensively  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  having  been  found  in  the 
highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  members  of  the 
zoological  scale— even  in  man,  not  only  ciliary 
motion,  but  even  the  situation  and  form  of  the  cilia 
have  been  discovered.  The  organs  or  parts  of  the 
body  in  which  the  ciliary  motion  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  exist  may  be  referred  to  four  heads,  viz., 
the  skin  or  surface  of  the  body,  the  respiratory, 
alimentary,  and  reproductive  systems;  but  it  is 
only  in  die  respiratory  system,  in  the  nose  and 
larynx,  that  cilia  have  been  as  yet  detected  in  man. 
The  function  of  these  organs  is  to  convey  fluids  or 
other  matters  along  the  surface  on  which  the  cilia 
are  placed,  to  renew  the  water  on  the  respiring 
surface  of  animals  with  aquatic  respiration,  or,  as 
in  the  Infusoria,  to  carry  the  animal  through  the 
fluid.* 

But  to  enumerate  the  whole  of  the  discoveries 
effected  by  the  microscope  would  require  volumes. 
For  our  knowledge  of  the  minute  structure  of  the 
various  organs  in  plants  and  animals,  and  of  the 
beauty  and  perfection  of  design  exhibited  through- 

*  A  detailed  account  of  cilia  and  ciliary  motion  it 
utterly  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  paper,  $roeial 
in  its  nature ;  but  we  would  refer  the  reader,  who  may 
he  interested  in  the  matter,  to  the  article  "  Cilia,"  iu  the 
"  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology ,"  by  Dr. 
Sharpey,  the  most  complete  on  this  subject  with  which 
we  are  acquainted. 
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out  the  whole  of  creation,  we  are  entirely  indebted 
to  this  instrument.  In  the  present  paper  we  have 
confined  ourselves  to  a  brief  review  of  some  of  the 
most  important  of  its  revelations  made  within  the 
period  of  a  few  years.  Its  continued  use  and  the 
researches  of  naturalists  into  the  infinitude  of  the 
organized  creation  have  been  the  means  of  bring- 
ing to  light  great  numbers  of  living  beings,  of 
whose  existence,  but  a  few  years  back,  we  had  no 
reasonable  proof.  From  the  chilly  regions  of  the 
glaciers,  with  their  colored  snow,  to  the  pools  of 
Egypt,  with  their  living  forms  ;  from  the  waters  of 
the  Cattegat  to  the  sunny  waves  of  Mexico  ;  from 
the  bergraehl  of  Finland  to  the  brown  mould  of 
Newmarket ;  has  the  inquiring  mind  of  the  natural- 
ist drawn  evidence  of  the  all-pervading  principle  of 
life.  Forms,  from  whence  the  essence  of  vitality 
has  long  since  departed,  have  given  up  their  rem- 
nants from  the  chalk,  and  beings  invisible  to  ^the 
naked  eye  of  man  have  been  summoned  from  their 
entombments  in  their  flinty  sarcophagi.  The  chaos 
of  old  systematists  has  passed  away,  and  a  structure 
of  truth  and  beauty  has  been  formed  from  its  hetero- 
geneous materials.  And  while  contemplating  the 
discoveries  effected  by  the  microscope  and  its  elder 
sister,  the  telescope,  we  may  indeed  exclaim  in  the 
eloquent  words  of  Dr  Chambers  : — 

11  While  the  telescope  enables  us  to  see  a  sys- 
tem in  every  star,  the  microscope  unfolds  to  us  a 
world  in  every  atom.  The  one  instructs  us  that 
this  mighty  globe,  with  the  whole  burthen  of  its 
people,  and  its  countries,  is  but  a  grain  of  sand  in 
the  vast  field  of  immensity ;  the  other,  that  every 
atom  may  harbor  the  tribes  and  families  of  a  busy 
population.  The  one  shows  us  the  insignificance 
of  the  world  we  inhabit ;  the  other  redeems  it  from 
all  its  insignificance,  for  it  tells  us  that  in  the  leaves 
of  every  forest,  in  the  flowers  of  every  garden,  in 
the  waters  of  every  rivulet,  there  are  worlds  teem- 
ing with  life,  and  numberless  as  are  the  stars  of  the 
firmament.  The  one  suggests  to  us,  that,  above 
and  beyond  all  that  is  visible  to  man,  there  may  be 
regions  of  creation  which  sweep  immeasurably 
along,  and  carry  the  impress  of  the  Almighty's 
hand  to  the  remotest  scenes  of  the  universe  ; — the 
other,  that,  within  and  beneath  all  the  minuteness 
which  the  aided  eye  of  man  is  able  to  explore,  there 
may  be  a  world  of  invisible  beings  ;  and  that,  could 
we  draw  aside  the  mysterious  veil  which  shrouds  it 
from  our  senses,  we  might  behold  a  theatre  of  as 
fflaay  wonders  as  astronomy  can  unfold  ;  a  universe 
within  the  compass  of  a  point,  so  small  as  to  elude 
&H  the  powers  -of  the  microscope,  but  where  the 
almighty  RULER  of  all  things  finds  room  for  the 
exercise  of  his  attributes,  where  HE  can  raise 
another  mechanism  of  worlds,  and  fill  and  animate 
them  all  with  evidences  of  bis  glory  !" 

G.  T.  F. 
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And  hast  thou  found  my  soul  again — 
Though  many  a  shadowy  year  hath  past 
Across  its  chequered  path  since  when 
I  heard  thy  low  notes  last? 

They  come  with  the  old  pleasant  sound 
l"ng  silent — bat  remembered  soon, 
With  all  the  fresh  green  memories  wound 
About  my  childhood's  tune ! 

I  left  thee  far  among  the  flowers 

My  hand  shall  seek  as  wealth  no  more  ;-i- 


The  lost  light  of  those  morning  hours 
No  sunrise  can  restore. 

And  life  hath  many  an  early  cloud 
That  darkens  as  it  nears  the  noon, — 
But  all  their  broken  rainbows  crowd 
Back  with  my  childhood's  tune  ! 

Thou  hast  the  whisper  of  young  leaves 
That  told  my  heart  of  spring  begun, — 
The  bird's  song  by  our  hamlet  eaves 
Poured  to  the  setting  sun : 

And  voices  heard — how  long  ago ! 
By  winter's  hearth  or  autumn's  moon  ; 
They  have  grown  old  and  altered  now —        ^ 
All  but  my  childhood's  tune  ! 

At  our  last  meeting,  Time  had  much 
To  teach,  and  I  to  learn ;  for  then 
Mine  was  a  trusting  wisdom,  such 
As  will  not  come  again. 

I  had  not  seen  life's  harvests  fade 
Before  me  in  the  days  of  June : — 
But  thou — how  hath  the  spring-time  stayed 
With  thee,  my  childhood's  tune  ! 

I  had  not  learnt  that  love  which  seemed 
So  priceless  might  be  poor  and  cold ; 
Nor  found  whom  once  I  angels  deemed 
Of  coarse  and  common  mould. 

I  knew  not  that  the  world's  hard  gold 
Could  far  outweigh  the  heart's  best  boon  : — 
And  yet,  thou  speakest  as  of  old, 
My  childhood's  pleasant  tune ! 

I  greet  thee  as  the  dove  that  crossed 
My  path,  among  time's  breaking  waves, 
With  olive-leaves  of  memory  lost — 
Or  shed  perchance  on  graves. 

The  tree  hath  grown  up  wild  and  rank, 
With  blighted  boughs-— that  time  may  prune ; 
But  blessed  were  the  dews  it  drank 
From  thee,  my  childhood's  tune ! 

Where  rose  the  stranger  city's  hum 
By  many  a  princely  mart  and  dome, 
Thou  comest — even  as  voices  come 
To  hearts  that  have  no  home. 

A  simple  strain  to  other  ears, 
And  lost  amid  the  tumult  soon  :— 
But  dreams  of  love  and  truth  and  tears 
Were  in  my  childhood's  tune !  ' 

Stranorlar,  Oct.  1846. 

Frances  Browk. 


What  helps  hot,  hurts. — A  vain  thought  arose 
in  my  heart ;  instantly  my  corruption  retains  itself 
to  be  the  advocate  for  it,  pleading  that  the  worst  that 
could  be  said  against  it  was  this,  that  it  was  a  vain 
thought. 

And  is  not  this  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  it  t 
Remember,  0  my  soul,  the  fig-tree  was  charged  not 
with  bearing  noxious,  but  no  fruit.  Yea,  the  barren, 
fig-tree  bare  the  fruit  of  annoyance,  cut  it  downs 
why  cumbereth  it  the  ground?  Vain  thoughts  do 
this  ill  in  my  heart,  that  they  do  no  good. 

Besides,  the  fig-tree  pestered  but  one  part  of  the 
garden ;  good  grapes  might  grow  at  the  same  time  in 
other  places  of  the  vineyard.  But  seeing  my  soul 
is  so  intent  on  its  object  that  it  cannot  attend  two 
things  at  once,  one  tree  for  the  time  being  is  all  my 
vineyard.  A  vain  thought  engrosseth  all  the  ground 
of  ray  heart ;  till  that  be  rooted  out  no  good  medita- 
tion can  grow  with  it  or  by  it. — Fuller. 
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PART   SECOND. 

The  winter  was  over  and  gone.  February  had 
passed  away  blandly.  March,  though  now  and 
then  bursting  into  a  fit  of  tears,  or  puffing  out  his 
cheeks  into  a  roar,  had  been,  on  the  whole,  less, 
obstreperous  than  usual.  And  now  balmy  April 
was  come,  with  all  its  delectations  of  sea  and 
shore,  sunny  skies,  freshly  germinating  woods, 
fields  and  wastes  green  with  shrubs,  and  gay  with 
flowers,  and  pungent  with  aroma ;  rocks,  old  walls, 
antique  roofs,  and  the  superficial  roots*  of  ancient 
tracs  dressed  in  the  softest  mosses,  or  mailed  in  the 
hard  lichens  which  had  protected  them  from  the 
cold ;  and  the  singing  birds  were  busy  in  the  ilex- 
groves,  and  the  nightingale,  the  nightingale  was 
come! 

These  delights  if  thou  wilt  give, 
April,  I  with  thee  will  live. 

Early  on*  one  of  those  inspiriting  mornings,  Mr. 
Forsyth  had  strolled  away  through  the  pine-woods 
at  the  back  of  the  Foz,  then  dipped  into  a  little 
oaken  valley  near  the  siege-battered,  ruinous  vil- 
lage of  Lordello,  and  emerged  into  the  road,  and 
avoided  the  village  by  crossing  a  runlet  of  water 
that  works  a  mill,  and  twists  and  capers  among  the 
crevices  of  vine-shadowed  rocks.  Thence,  making 
a  considerable  circuit,  sometimes  through  bye-lanes 
and  the  intrenched  roads  which  had  been  the  lines 
of  the  besieged  on  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the 
city,  and  sometimes  up  and  down  the  craggy 
heights  in  that  direction,  he  found  himself,  to  his 
surprise,  on  the  St.  Cosme  road,  much  farther 
from  the  Foz  than  he  had  had  any  intention  of 
going;  for  he  was  close  to  the  city,  and  at  the 
extreme  southern  end  of  it.  Thus  finding  himself 
in  the  suburbs,  he  entered  the  city  by  a  square 
which  had  been  recently  laid  out  as  a  promenade, 
and  was  ornamented  with  choice  flowers,  shrubs, 
and  a  handsome  marble  basin  with  a  jet  tVeau,  of 
which  the  spray  fell,  in  diamond  showers,  upon 
cold  and  silver  fishes  that  were  darting  about  the 
fountain,  while  gaily-dressed  dames  and  damsels 
were  seated  round  it.  One  side  of  the  square  was 
a  convent,  which  is  a  Pension  for  young  ladies; 
another  is  a  church  of  considerable  pretensions  to 
architecture,  but  ruinous  and  unfinished.  The  two 
other  sides  are  occupied  by  tall,  but  squalid  houses ; 
the  whole  being  a  fair  specimen  of  Portuguese  good 
and  bad  taste,  of  energies  ^proportioned  to  means, 
of  elegance  and  squalor  in  unsightly  approximation, 
and  of  spirited  designs  left  half  executed,  and  bear- 
ing the  melancholy  appearance  of  youth  in  ruins. 
The  square,  which  is  called  the  Garden  of  St.  Laz- 
arus, was  filled  with  citizens  in  their  holiday  garb, 
and  crowds  of  peasants  in  the  gayest  and  most  gro- 
tesque costumes,  as  rich  in  contrast  of  colors  as 
any  costumes  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  in  gold 
ornaments  far  richer,  though  the  effect  might  not 
be  altogether  so  pleasing.  It  was  the  saint-day  of 
St.  Lazarus.  In  the  church  was  a  miraculous  relic 
of  the  saint,  an  arm  and  hand,  in  wood  or  wax,  to 
which  some  strange  legend  was  appended,  and 
•  which  a  man,  who  stood  in  a  red  silk  surplice  near 
•one  of  the  altars,  presented  to  be  kissed  by  kneel- 
ing devotees,  each  of  whom,  after  having  kissed  it, 
deposited  a  copper  coin  of  ten  or  twenty  reas  (a 
halfpenny  or  penny)  in  a  tin  box  held  by  another 
man  in  a  white  muslin  cassock.  Mr.  Forsyth' 
edged  his  way  into  the  church  through  the  crowds 


of  pilgrims  and  sight-hunters,   and  through  the 
formidable  squad  of  cripples  who  lay  about  the 
church  door;   and    he  established  himself  by  a 
lateral  altar,  in  a  good  position  for  the  view  of  all 
that  was  going  on  at  the  opposite  altar,  where  the 
arm  of  St.  Lazarus  was  exhibited.     Among  the 
devotees  came  a  person  whose  striking  countenance 
and  figure  did  not  harmonize  with  the  mummery  he 
was  practising.     He  was  a  tall,  meagre  man,  of 
middle  age,  with  closely-shorn  black  hair,  enor- 
mous black  whiskers,  dark  splendid  eyes,  well- 
defined    thin    eyebrows,   finely   regular    features, 
though    visage    some\^hat  lank,    and  extremely, 
darkly  pale  but  for  a  fierce  consumptive-looking 
flush  of  blood  in  the  centre  of  each  cheek.     What 
was  this  man?  a  poet,  a  hero,  or  a  bandit?    He 
was  dressed  in  the  neat  uniform  of  the  queen 's 
volunteers — brown  trousers,  a  brown  jacket  faced 
with  light  blue  at  the  cuffe  and  with  white  at  the 
collar.     He  knelt,  took  the   image  in  his  hands, 
kissed  it  mechanically,  threw,  rather  than  dropped 
his  reas  into  the  gaping  mouth  of  the  begging-box, 
so  that  the  coin  clattered  as  it  fell ;  and  then  he 
rose    with   a   blustering,  contemptuous    air,  and 
pushed  his  way  out  through  the   mob.     Three 
minutes  later  this  man  returned,  and  was  standing 
in  earnest  conversation  with  Senhor  Pinto,  very 
near  Mr.  Forsyth,  when  the  latter  observed  them. 
Senhor  Pinto  advanced,  smiling,  and  the  man  fol- 
lowed.    Pinto  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Forsyth,  and 
requested  permission  to  speak  with  him  out  of  the 
church.     Mr.  Forsyth,  who  had  seen  enough  of 
the  ceremony,  acquiesced,  on  which  the  volunteer 
pioneered  the  way,  rudely  enough  elbowing  the 
people  right  and  left  to  clear  the  road  for  the  two 
gentlemen.     When  they  got  into  the  square,  Pinto 
informed  Mr.  Forsyth  that  he  had  heard  he  was  in 
want  of  a  cook,  and  that  Manoel  Gomez,  the  tall 
volunteer,  a  Galician,  the  best  cook  in  Oporto,  was 
now  out  of  place,  and  ambitious  of  serving  him. 
That  man  a  cook!    Mr.  Forsyth  marvelled,  bat 
gladly  hired  him.    He  had  been  half-poisoned  by 
the  nasty,  greasy  messes  usually  prepared  for  him 
by  the  unskilful  artist  whom  he  was  about  to  dis- 
miss.    After  a  day  or  two,  Manoel  Gomez  was 
president  of  Mr.  Forsyth's  kitchen,  and  gave  great 
satisfaction  in  his  art,  although  ms  manners  were 
rather  too  rough  and  independent   for  his  new 
employer's  taste.    He  was  also  a  cheat :  but  in 
Portugal  there  is  nothing  but  papenpa  for  that 
evil ;  for  in  domestic  expenses  a  stranger  is  almost 
at  the  mercy  of  the  easy  conscience  of  his  cook, 
whom  he  supplies  with  money  to  go  to  market  for 
everything  edible,  and  who  delivers  such  an  ac- 
count as  may  suit  his  notions  of  honesty  between 
man  and  master. 

Manoel  Gomez  was  particularly  useful  on  an 
occasion  which  soon  called  his  culinary  accom- 
plishments into  active  exertion.  A  regatta  on  the 
Douro  was  about  to  take  place,  and  good  cooks 
are  important  personages  on  such  occasions.  The 
auspicious  day  was  to  be  Wednesday  the  17th  of 
June,  and  great  were  the  preparations  for  the  fes- 
tival. A  handsome  boat  was  built,  to  be  given  to 
the  four  rowers  of  the  first  of  six  boats  that  vert 
to  contend  for  the  prize.  At  a  convenient  station, 
called  the  Bicalho,  or  Little  Point,  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  opposite  Massarellos,  three 
spacious  barges,  with  awnings  and  furniture,  were 
fastened  together  in  line,  and  moored  so  as  to  form 
two  long  rooms ;  one  for  viewing  the  race  and  for 
dancing,  and  the  other  for  refreshment.  Coven 
for  a  hundred  persons  were  laid  in  the  latter,  nod* 
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the  superintendence  of  a  gentleman  well  qualified 
for  the  task.  The  barges  were  ornamented  with 
flags,  and  a  military  band  of  music  was  bespoken. 
Two  young  gentlemen,  one  the  spirited  projector 
of  this  plan,  and  one  the  promoter  of  all  gayeties, 
were  the  directors.  There  were  two  other  stew- 
ards and  four  ladies-patronesses,  and  these  ladies 
were  to  present  the  prize-boat  in  due  form  to  the 
victors.  The  crews  of  the  second  and  third  boats 
were  also  to  receive  gratuities  in  money,  and  the 
three  last  a  smaller  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  their 
day's  work.  The  prize-boat,  gay  with  its  new 
paint,  its  blue-striped  awning,  and  its  Portuguese 
and  English  flags,  and  complete  with  oars  and 
sail,  was  moored  in  the  centre  of  the  river  opposite 
the  triad  of  gala  boats,  the  triajuncta  in  uno.  The 
weather,  as  is  usual  at  this  season  in  this  favored 
latitude,  had  been  perfectly  fine,  and  the  ladies, 
Portuguese  and  English,  prepared  their  best  dresses 
and  bonnets  for  display.  Nothing  was  talked  of 
earnestly  among  them  for  some  previous  days  but 
the  regatta,  the  charming  regatta. 

At  last  the  wished-for  morning  dawned,  but 
"  heavily  in  clouds  came  on  the  day  big  with  the 
fate"  of  bonnets  and  of  gowns.  The  air  was 
oppressively  close,  and  the  black  masses  of  vapor 
lowered  and  gathered  round,  nearer  and  nearer, 
investing  the  city  like  an  army  of  Vandals,  as  they 
were.  But  it  was  decreed  that  the  expectants 
were  to  be  happy,  and  most  of  them  defied  the  ill- 
omened  aspect  of  the  clouds.  About  mid-day  car- 
riages drawn  by  oxen  came  down  10  the  river  side, 
with  a  gravity  of  motion  less  suited  to  the  light 
hearts  they  carried,  than  to  the  ponderous  march 
of  the  clouds.  Lighter  vehicles,  drawn  by  mules, 
were  whirled,  rapidly  to  the  embarking  points. 
Sedan-chairmen  canqfe  trolling  eagerly  with  their 
gaudily  colored  lady-boxes,  and  their  willing  cap- 
tives, dairies  of  fine  attire.  Boats  were  ready  to 
receive  them,  and  plied  actively  to  and  from  the 
tri-bodled  reception-boat,  that  showed  its  huge 
length  upon  the  water  "  like  some  sea-monster 
come  to  sun  itself.71  But,  alas!  where  was  the 
son?  Have  patience!  perhaps  it  will  shine  out 
yet.  The  numerous  merchant  vessels  and  other 
craft  in  the  river  were  crowded  with  gazers;  so 
were  the  rocky  hills  that  overlook  the  Douro,  and 
the  shady  grove  of  Lombard y  poplars  on  the  strand 
of  Massarellos. 

Bat  who  is  this  ?  what  thing  of  sea  or  land  ? 

Female  of  sex  it  seems, 

That  so  bedecked,  ornate,  and  gay, 

Comes  this  way  sailing 

Like  a  stately  ship 

Of  Tarsus,  bound  for  the  isles 

Of  Javan  or  Gadire, 

With  all  her  bravery  on  and  tackle  trim, 

Sails  filled  and  streamers  waving  ? 

It  is  a  Lusitanian  Donna  seated  on  a  donkey, 
which  is  nearly  extinguished  by  the  burden,  and 
lackeyed  by  a  liveried  servitor,  who  seems  in  a  state 
of  solution  by  heat  with  his  efforts  to  keep  pace 
with  the  sprightly,  though  almost  invisible  ass  on 
which  his  great  and  gorgeous  mistress  is  mounted. 
What  a  treasure  for  a  Turk  would  that  sleek 
giantess  be !  But  a  few  heavy  drops  of  rain,  and 
a  low  rumbling  growl  from  the  skies,  give  warn- 
ing that  the  clouds  have  brought  their  artillery 
within  bearing-distance  of  the  devoted  water  party. 
The  ass's  head  is  wisely  turned  homeward,  and  the 
lady  disappears,  while  the  melting  footman  toils 
after  her  in  vain,  as  panting  Time  did  after  Shaks- 


peare,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson.  Two  of  the 
English  ladies-patronesses  have  not  yet  arrived, 
and  are  also  doomed  not  to  arrive— the  lady  of 
the  grand  magnolia-tree,  and  the  most  fair  sister  of 
the  projector  of  the  water-feast.  Never  mind! 
numbers  have  arrived,  and  here  they  are  "  all 
together  in  spite  of  the  weather,"  under  their  can- 
vass-lined  and  flag-lined  water-tent,  crowds  of  reso- 
lute pleasumrs.  Boats  full  of  spectators  surrouwi 
them,  and  among  the  most  ornamental  is  Mr. 
Elphinstone's  new  and  well-rigged  boat,  with  its 
seventeen  flags — its  first  appearance  on  the  aquatic 
stage.  There  is  one  lady-patroness  at  her  post, 
Mrs.  Stanley.  Music !  strike  up !  God  save  the 
king!  Rule  Britannia!  Donna  Maria's  J^ynwi! 
the  Battle  of  Assecdra !  Bravo ! 
The  rival  boats  are  in  line,  ready  to  start.    Blue, 

Surple,  orange,  yellow,  are  tiie  rowers'  colors, 
lake  your  bets,  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  lose  or 
win  Torloni's  shopful  of  gloves.  The  signal-gun 
is  fired,  and  away  slip  the  racers, 

And  down  comes  a  showei 
Of  rain  that  might  deluge  the  world  in  an  hour ! 

It  comes  rushing  through  the  canvass  roof  of  the 
three-barge  palace.  Alas  for  my  wife's  best  dress ! 
alas  for  my  daughters'  new  bonnets !  alas  for  wet 
feet  and  wet  shoulders !  alas  for  the  doctor's  bills 1 
alas,  alas  for  everything !  Now  comes  the  thun- 
der, peal  on  peal  reverberated  by  the  rocks;  the 
lightning  darts  and  quivers  round  the  Serra  Con- 
vent ;  it  writhes  like  a  fiery  serpent  round  the  lofty 
head  of  the  Clerigos  Tower;  it  flashes  nearer, 
nearer,  into  our  very  eyes.  It  plays  and  whizzes 
about  and  around  us ;  and  a  fiery  bolt,  red-hot,  has 
just  plunged,  hissing,  into  the  river.  Is  there  an 
earthquake  ?  No  ;  it  is  a  sky-quake,  and  a  water- 
quake,  and  a  heart-quake  for  the  ladies.  Poor 
dear  dripping  pullets,  how  they  tremble !  And  it 
is  a  knee-quake  for  some  of  the  men.  Even  Mr. 
Stubbs,  who  is  not  easily  frightened,  owns  that  it 
is  unpleasant,  and  rejoices  in  the  breadth  of  brim 
of  his  Pennsylvanian  hat.  But  he  kindly  says, 
"Don't  be  alarmed,  ladies;  there  is  no  danger 
from  lightning  while  it  rains." 

14  But  why?"  asks  a  pale,  shrewd,  little  femi- 
nine quaker  of  fourteen. 

11  Because,"  says  Mr.  Stubbs,  "  because— that 
question  really  puzzles  me — because  the  aqueous 
element  acts  like  an  extinguisher  upon  the  electric 
fluid.' ' 

"  Heavens,  what  a  flash  !" 

"  Extinguisher,  say  you?'1  ejaculates  a  blue- 
stocking spinster;  "  marry,  call  you  that  an  ex- 
tinguisher?" 

44  Marry  indeed,"  interjects  Mr.  Spence ;  "  how 
can  a  woman  talk  of  marrying  at  such  an  awful 
hour  as  this?" 

"  Pray,'  Mr.  Stubbs,  don't  keep  so  near  me," 
says  Miss  Leslie. 

41  Why  ?  I  have  not  got  a  lucifer-mateh  in  my 
pocket." 

44  Perhaps  not,  sir,  but  your  hat  is  a  perfect 
shower-bath." 

44  Oh  Miss  Leslie !  how  can  you  say  so  ?  That 
is  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  over  again  :  the  stream 
that  runs  from  you  to  me.  You  are  a  head  taller 
than  I  am." 

44  Yes,  and  so  your  hat  is  making  a  sluice  of  my 
back." 

44  Miss  Devon,"  cries  Senhor  Pinto,  peevishly,.. 
44  your  parasol  is  taking  the  starch  out  of  my  shirt' 
collar." 
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"  Choler  is  unseasonable  here,"  says  the  ever- 
punning  Mr.  Spence. 

"  What  a  sagaciously  chosen  position  this  is  for 
a  pleasure  party,"  observed  Senhor  Pinto,  who 
was  in  very  bad  humor.  He  was  addressing  Mr. 
Forsyth,  and  it  was  plain  enough  that  he  meant  the 
reverse  of  what  he  said.  ' 

"  Why  not]"  asked  Mr.  Forsyth  ;  "  the  day  is 
most  untoward,  but  the  place  seems'convenient 
enough." 

"  Convenient,"  replied  Pinto ;  "  oh,  very !  You 
are  under  a  lime-kiln  that  puffs  down  upon  you 
the  suffocating  breath  of  Tartarus,  in  the  shape  of 
volleys  of  smoke,  at  every  squall  from  the  south. 
You  are  near  the  old  burial-ground  of  the  English. 
That  is  ominous.  You  are  as  near  as  possible, 
also,  to  the  old  lazaretto ;  and,  better  still,  this 
lazaretto  is  now  a  powder  magazine.  What  if  a 
spark  of  lightning  should  fall  there  %  Very  con- 
venient indeed !" 

"  Spare  the  ladies'  nerves,  Senhor  Pinto ; 
probably  most  of  the  persons  here  are  ignorant  of 
the  objectionable  circumstances  you  mention." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Pinto,  "  and  I  'm  off  in  the 
first  boat  1  can  get  into." 

But  the  racing-boats  are  coming  back ;  they 
have  struggled  stoutly  for  the  prize  in  spite  of  the 
thunder  and  lightning.  "  Where  ?  where  ?  I 
can't  see  the  boats." 

"  Who  can  see  through  such  walls  of  water- 
spouts?" 

The  purple  has  won  !  Imperial  purple,  thou  art 
Nature's  bully!  Now  for  cold  collations  and 
champagne. 

Hour  after  hour,  and  no  cessation  to  the  floods 
—not  of  champagne,  but  of  thunder-water,  that 
pours  through  the  unhappy  canvass  on  the  more 
luckless  silks  and  muslins ;  and  the  thunder 
rattles,  rattles  and  roars,  among  the  answering 
hills  and  over  the  turbid  waters.  "  Good  Jupiter !" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Stubbs,  who,  after  his  consolations 
of  champagne  and  something  stronger,  was  what 
Miss  Fanny  Kemble  called  How  corned  you  so, 
indeed?  "  Good  Jupiter,  we  are  not  all  deaf;  you 
needn't  bawl  so  loud!  You  preposterous  light- 
ning, we  are  no  cynics  wanting  your  assistance  to 
find  honest  men  by  daylight  I  We  are  no  mid- 
night voyagers  near  a  lee-shore ;  we  are  moored 
in  harbor  in  the  face  of  day  :  put  out  your  revolv- 
ing light ;  you  are  only  wasting  gas.  You,  rain, 
we  are  no  Mussulmans,  and  don't  want  washing 
all  day  long ;  enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast ;  do  be 
quiet !  You  won't  ?  Well,  we  drink  your  healths, 
you  three  amiable  graces,  fire,  air,  and  water! 
lightning,  thunder,  and  rain,  your  healths!  and 
better  manners  to  you." 

And  Mr.  Stubbs  suited  the  action  to  the  word, 
and  tossed  off  another  bumper  of  ancient  port, 
when,  lo !  he  lost  his  balance  and  tumbled  into  the 
river,  and  would  have  been  drowned  but  for  the 
presence  of  mind  of  Miss  Leslie,  who  held  down  to 
him  her  parasol,  which  he  luckily  grasped  the  end 
of,  and  held  on  by,  till  Manoel  Gomez,  Mr.  For- 
syth's cook,  jumped  in,  and  clutching  him  by  the 
waistband  of  his  trowsers,  flung  him  back  again 
into  the  barge,  at  the  feet  of  Miss  Leslie.  Mr. 
Stubbs  jumped  up,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
"But,  oh  my  hat,  my  hat!"  he  exclaimed.  It 
was  floating  down  the  river.  The  good-natured 
Portuguese  boatmen  went  after  it.  There  was 
another  race  between  two  of  their  boats  for  Mr. 
Stubbs'  hat,  and  it  was  such  a  neck-and-neck  race 
that  the  hat,  when  overtaken,  was  nearly  being 


drowned  by  the  scramble  of  the  several  boatmen  to 
get  hold  of  it.  It  was  at  last  brought  back.  Mr. 
Stubbs  gave  twenty  moidores  to  Manoel  Gomez, 
the  man  who  had  saved  him,  and  ten  moidores  to 
the  crews  of  the  boats  that  had  saved  his  hat. 
This,  however,  was  not  done  till  the  next  day,  for 
Mr.  Stubbs  was  as  generous  and  as  brave  when  he 
was  sober  as  when  he  was  How  corned  you  mo,  in- 
deed? But  now,  when  his  plaguy  hat  was  once 
more  restored,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  to 
Miss  Leslie,  and  vowed  everlasting  fidelity  to  her 
at  the  risk  of  breaking  Miss  Devon's  heart ;  then 
jumping  up  again,  he  apostrophized  his  hat  with 
jolly  indignation,  "Ah,  my  fine  fellow,  you  thought 
to  make  a  voyage  without  your  master,  did  you? 
I  '11  dance  you  dry ,  however." 

He  olapt  it  on  his  head,  and  dance  he  did.  And 
when  the  cowardly  sun,  that  had  hid  himself 
during  the  storm,. ventured  to  peep  oat  again  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  there  was  Mr.  Stubbs 
dancing  the  gallopade,  with  Miss  Leslie  for  his 
partner,  and  there  was  the  whole  party  dancing  as 
merrily  as  birds  glance  and  sing  among  the  trees, 
after  a  dewy  night.  The  Douro  fishes,  that  had 
been  kept  awake  all  night  by  those  indefatigable 
feet,  went  away  in  shoals  fifty  miles  up  the  river 
into  Spain,  resolved  rather  to  trust  to  the  mercy 
of  Zumelacarrlgui  and  the  Carlists,  than  to  lie 
under  foot  of  the  constitutional  dancers  of  Oporto, 
the  heroic  city. 

"  And  is  this  all  you  have  to  tell  us  of  your 
regatta?"  I  hear  some  amiable  reader  cry  who 
belongs  to  the  numerous  family  of  the  fault-finders 
— "  Why,  itiB  nothing  but  the  old  story  ;  it  always 
rains  at  a  picnic  or  a  regatta." 

Yes,  I  answer,  it  does  in  your  climate,  in  yoor 
eternally  weeping  woods,  and  on  your  foggy  coasts 
and  hazy  lakes,  my  British  reader ;  but  in  Portu- 
gal !  in  the  leafy  month  of  June— in  the  land  of 
the  melon  and  vine  ;  in  the  port  of  port  wine ;  the 
thing  was  as  unreasonable  as  it  was  unseasonable. 
"  Such  a  day  as  that,"  as  Mr.  Spence  afterwards 
protested,  "  was  a  monstrosity  in  nature,  an  on- 
natural  monstrosity."* 

A  merry  place  was  Oporto,  especially  for  a  year 
or  two  after  the  horrors  of  the  siege.  At  the  risk 
of  surfeiting  my  readers  with  trifle,  I  most  dedi- 
cate a  few  pages  to  recollections  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  entertainments  I  ever  witnessed  in  that 
quarter.  It  was  given  by  an  English  merchant,  at 
the  picturesque  mansion  of  Freixo,  on  a  scale  so 
extensive  that  it  required  more  than  ordinary 
courage  and  liberality  in  a  bachelor  to  undertake  it 
The  trouble  must  have  been  immense,  for  the 
donor  ofnhe  fete  knew  too  well  what  he  was  about, 
not  to  take  care  to  superintend  and  direct  all  the 
preparations  himself.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
London,  or  of  Paris,  or  Vienna,  a  fairy  festival  of 
the  most  exquisite  perfection  can  be  got  up  tm- 
promptu,  without  the  least  demand  on  the  host  for 
any  exercise  of  ingenuity,  or  indeed  for  any  per- 
sonal trouble  whatever.  The  silver  wand  works 
magic.   Not  so  in  the  land  of  the  Lusitanian.  Not 

*  Thunder  storms  and  heavy  showers  are  not  onire- 
quent  here  in  summer.  But  such  a  day,  as  this  was,  is 
very  rare  indeed.  A  respected  friend  of  mine,  the  Pro- 
testant clergyman  of  the  English  congregation  st  Oporto, 
who  did  not  mix  in,  nor  perhaps  approve  of,  these  freo»«nt 
parties,  alarmed  for  his  neighbors  by  the  state  of  the 
weather,  imprudently  came  out  to  an  elevated  spot,  ijom 
which  he  could  examine  their  position  on  this  occasion. 
While  doing  so,  he  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  so  was 
his  servant  wbo  had  followed  him.  Happily  neither  of 
them  was  seriously  injured. 
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only  must  particular  directions  be  given  to  each 
and  all  of  the  mechanics,  artists,  purveyors,  and 
servants,  but  tbe  execution  of  every  order  roust  be 
watched  by  the  eye  of  the  master,  or  the  chances 
will  be  ten  to  one  that  it  will  be  left  undone,  or 
done  by  the  rule  of  contrariety,  and  never  up  to 
time.  Such,  at  least,  used  to  be  the  case  in  these, 
as  in  more,  important  matters.  Mr.  Herbert,  the 
gentleman  who  gave  this  splendid  fete,  had  lived 
long  enough  among  these  good-natured,  ever- 
promising,  never-minding  people,  to  spare  himself 
trouble  on  this  occasion  ;  consequently,  his  perse- 
verance was  rewarded  by  the  good  taste  and  ele- 
gance of  the  arrangements,  though  his' patience 
was  nearly  exhausted. 

First,  as  the  owner  of  the  untenanted  mansion 
of  Freixo  lived  at  Lisbon,  Mr.  Herbert  called  upon 
his  representative  at  Oporto,  to  request  his  per- 
mission to  use  the  house  and  grounds.  The  old 
Portuguese  assented,  not  only  with  courtesy,  but 
with  downright  cordiality.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I 
thank  you  for  your  politeness  in  condescending  to 
ask  leave  to  make  use  of  the  Freixo  House.  For 
several  years  it  has  been  uninhabited,  except  a 
email  portion  of  the  offices  in  the  occupation  of  the 
fanner ;  and,  during  all  those  years,  it  has  con- 
stantly been  the  custom,  both  with  my  own  country- 
men and  women,  and  with  yours,  to  assemble  sum- 
mer-parties there,  whenever  it  suited  their  fancy, 
without  deigning  so  much  as  to  cause  it  to  be 
hinted  to  me  that  they  were  doing  so  on  my  sup- 
posed sufferance ;  and  truly,  though  I  was  annoyed 
at  these  liberties  at  first,  I  soon  became  reconciled 
to  the  matter,  till  at  last  I  almost  considered  that 
the  public  had  established  a  prescriptive  right  to 
use  that  house,  and  those  grounds,  whenever  they 
pleased.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for 
having  gone  through  the  form  of  acknowledging 
my  delegated  rights  of  seigniory.  Do  what  you 
please  with  the  Freixo. ' ' 

The  Freixo  is  a  curious,  not  very  ancient,  but 
ancient-looking,  large,  square  mansion  of  stone, 
with  buttresses,  and  turrets,  and  pinnacles,  orna- 
mented with  a  multiplicity  of  stone  carving,  in  a 
style  of  architecture  of  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  define  the  prevailing  order — composite  it  is,  but 
not  of  the  privileged  orders.  It  is,  however,  a 
most  quaintly  handsome  and  dignified  dwelling, 
situated  at  a  league  up  the  river  from  Oporto,  and 
on  the  same  side  of  the  river  as  the  city.  It  stands 
not  far  from  the  edge  of  a  line  of  bank  which  is  cut 
down  to  the  river  in  stair-terraces,  and  defended 
on  the  side  nearest  to  the  water,  by  a  wall,  and  a 
stone  balustrade,  within  which  is  an  oblong  garden, 
laid  out  iu  square  beds,  with  walks  between.  In 
.the  centre  of  this  garden  is  a  fountain  leaping  up 
into  air,  and  falling  in  a  circular  shower  of  pris- 
matic vapor  into  a  huge  stone  basin.  The  various 
walks  and  arbors  above  and  below  the  house,  and 
under  the  wing  nearest  to  Oporto,  are  perfumed  as 
usual  by  orange,  lemon,  and  citron  trees,  and  over- 
shaded  with  vines.  The  principal  arbor,  behind 
the  house,  also  boasts  of  a  profusion  of  sculpture, 
and  of  one  or  two  grotto-like  recesses,  where 
fauns,  satyrs,  and  bacchanals,  are  carved  in  groups 
of  laughers  among  vine-leaves  ;  and  it  is  often  in 
one  of  jthese  fanciful  nooks,  that  a  party  of  careless 
youths  and  lasses  take  their  refreshment,  forming 
a  group  of  real  life,  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
still  life  of  the  chubby  children  of  the  sculptor's 
hand,  above  and  about  them.  For  the  sculptures 
u>d  mouldings,  as  works  of  art,  when  examined  in 


detail,  we  will  not  venture  to  say  much,  though 
the  general  effect  is  pleasing.  For  the  live  faces 
and  forms  of  many  of  those  joyous  groups  that  we 
have  seen  in  this  charming  place,  much,  much 
might  be  said.  But  we  are  calm  as  Erebus,  and 
leave  raptures  to  Mr.  Stubbs. 

It  was  along  this  walk  that  Mr.  Herbert  planned 
his  morning-dinner  room.  The  dancing  was  to 
take  place  in  the  house.  His  arrangements  were 
well-nigh  completed,  and  some  scores  of  game  and 
poultry  were  already  slaughtered  for  the  feast, 
when,  two  days  before  that  for  whieh  he  had 
issued  his  cards  of  invitation  to  about  three  hun- 
dred persons,  the  heavens  began  to  lower,  and 
presently  the  rain  fell  copiously.  Mr.  Herbert, 
resolved  not  to  give  a  land  repetition  of  the  regatta, 
put  off  his  party,  and  gave  away  his  turkeys  and 
partridges.  The  weather  brightened  up ;  again 
the  day  was  fixed.  Twenty-four  hours  before  his 
friends  were  to  meet  him,  the  clouds  again  de- 
scended, and  extinguished  all  hopes  of  favorable 
weather  for  the  morrow.  Once  more  Mr.  Herbert 
postponed  his  day,  and  distributed  here  and  there 
his  poultry  and  his  joints,  his  game  pasties,  and  his 
jellies,  and  all  the  et-cetera  of  unkeepable  things, 
that  had  been  cooked ;  for  his  banquet  was  now 
much  more  advanced  in  preparation  than  before. 
His  courage  was  crowned  at  last.  On  the  day  a 
third  time  fixed,  the  sun  rose  in  the  best  of  humors, 
and  never  perhaps  did  the  Douro  exhibit  a  livelier 
or  lovelier  scene  than  on  that  day  ;  for  the  water 
was  alive  with  boats,  not  only  with  those  that  had 
white  canvass  awnings  or  painted  wooden  cover- 
ings, and  were  bearing  the  guests  bidden  to  the 
feast,  but  with  many  others  freighted  with  spec- 
tators. It  chanced  also,  on  that  fine  morning,  the 
first  after  bad  weather,  than  an  unusual  number  of 
the  large  wine-barks  of  the  Upper  Douro,  each 
with  it*  great  square  sail,  blanched  by  many  an 
earnest  sun,  and  full  with  a  fair  breeze,  were  work- 
ing their  way  majestically  up  the  flood. 

From  the  Freixo  House  and  terraces  could  be 
seen  to  the  utmost  advantage,  all  the  varieties  and 
accidents  of  the  winding  river,  with  its  variously 
shaded  currents  and  eddies,  and  the  steep  banks, 
and  the  oaks  and  pine-trees  of  the  opposite  shore, 
with  the  green  valley  of  Quebrantes,  and,  in  the 
distance,  the  blue  Arouca  hills,  and  on  the  east, 
behind  St.  Cosine's,  the  sullen  hills  of  Yallongo. 
The  prospect  was  altogether  enchanting ;  but  few, 
perhaps,  of  the  crowd  of  pleasurers  thought  about 
it,  though  even  the  most  insensible,  or  the  most  pre* 
occupied,  must  have  unconsciously  felt  its  witchery. 

Those  of  the  party  who  came  by  water  were 
admitted  through  a  large  area  on  the  east  front  of 
the  building ;  those  who  arrived  in  carriages,  by 
one  of  the  Quinta  gates.  All  came  up  the  superb 
double  flight  of  stone  steps,  and  so  entered  the 
great  hall,  which  was  chalked  for  dancing,  and 
where  two  ladies,  a  tall  and  elegant  Brazilian,  the 
wife  of  the  governor  of  Oporto,  and  an  English 
lady,  were  in  attendance  with  Mr.  Herbert  to  re- 
ceive a  company,  which  was  composed  of  nearly  all 
the  English  of  the  place,  and  a  much  larger  assem- 
blage of  Portuguese.  The  musicians,  disposed  in  a 
gallery  above,  struck  up  a  symphony,  which  some* 
what  lowered  the  tone  of  merry  greetings.  Qua- 
drille sets  were  then  formed,  and  things  went  on  as 
usual,  smiles,  attitudes,  compliments,  graces,  and 
grimaces ;  the  usual  trivialities  were  uttered,  some- 
times with  more  meaning  in  them  than  met  the 
ear ;  the  bland  jest,  and  sly  sarcasm,  were  bandied 
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to  and  fro,  while  non-dancers,  old  and  young,  sat 
or  stood  thronged  near  the  walls,  some  simpering, 
some  languishing,  some  yawning,  and  some  won- 
dering when  breakfast  would  be  ready.  They 
*4  had  begun  to  arrive"  about  eleven,  and  the  danc- 
ing commenced  at  mid-day.  Senhor  Pinto  was  in 
his  glory ;  he  was  well  known  to  all  his  country- 
women, and  not  a  little  in  favor  with  most  of  them. 
He  was  not  sorry  at  this  opportunity  of  showing  the 
English  ladies  how  popular  he  was  with  the  natives. 
He  was  always  trying  to  make  impressions  and  to 
fan  jealousies  and  feuds  about  his  dearly  loved  and 
thoroughly  graceless  self;  and  yet  there  was  cer- 
tainly something  superior  about  him,  both  in  man- 
ners and  mind,  when  he  chose  to  put  out  his 
strength  with  a  view  to  conquest.  Don  Alvarez, 
too,  was  in  much  request  with  the  dancing  damsels 
of  both  countries,  if  flattering  eyes  are  to  be  trusted. 
Mr.  Stubbs  had  entangled  himself  in  a  knot  of  en- 
gagements to  dance,  before  the  arrival  of  Miss  Les- 
lie ;  when  she  did  arrive,  she  saw  at  a  glance  that 
all  the  men  she  preferred  dancing  with  were  en- 
gaged, and,  whether  from  indifference  or  coquetry, 
she  almost  immediately  escaped  from  the  room, 
contriving  to  carry  off  with  her  by  far  the  most 
interesting  blonde  beauty  of  the  whole  assembly,  a 
young  English  widowj  lately  returned  from  a  visit 
to  Lisbon,  a  lady  whose  loveliness  was  of  that 
sweet  seraphic  character,  that  awes  the  presumption 
of  foplings,  while  it  enforces  their  admiration. 
Nothing  could  be  more  different  than  the  style  of 
Mrs.  Lumley's  beauty,  and  May  Leslie's.  The 
latter,  dark,  haughty,  and  somewhat  scornful,  the 
other  so  delicately  fair,  so  spiritually  amiable,  so 
gentle  to  all,  yet  so  guarded  from  all  impertinent 
familiarities  by  a  matronly  simplicity,  as  effective 
for  self-protection  as  Miss  Leslie's  naughtiest  ex- 
pression of  reserve.  Mrs.  Lumley  had  lost  her  hus- 
band, who  was  one  of  Don  Pedro's  auxiliary  Eng- 
lish officers,  about  three  years  previously.  He  was 
killed  by  almost  the  first  shot  that  was  fired  on 
Oporto  during  the  siege,  when  he  had  been  married 
only  two  months. 

These  two  lovely  young  women  ensconced  them- 
selves on  a  stone  seat  in  a  retired  and  obscure  cor- 
ner of  the  Quinta  under  a  vine  shed,  only  open  to 
the  river ;  of  which  their  retreat  commanded  a  fine 
reach.  They  were  in  earnest  conversation,  when 
Senhor  Pinto,  whose  triumphs  among  the  ladies 
were  incomplete  unless  they  were  witnessed  by 
the  two  most  beautiful  Englishwomen  of  Oporto, 
stealthily  approached.  He  was  looking  for  them. 
He  heard  their  voices,  and  concealing  himself  be- 
hind one  of  the  vine-leaf  curtains  that  hid  them  from 
view,  heard  the  following  dialogue  and  remarkable 
confession : 

"  He  is  certainly  a  singular  man,"  said  May 
Leslie,  "  and  so  unlike  all  the  men  whom  I  have 
ever  seen,  especially  those  that  we  know  here, 
except  one  or  two,  who  mix  less  in  our  society 
than  even  he  does,  that  he  interests  me  in  spite  of 
myself,  for  I  think  him  plain :  don't  you,  Mrs. 
Lumley?" 

"  She  cannot  mean  me,"  thought  Pinto :  "I  mix 
In  all  societies,  and  am  not  plain.  She  cannot  mean 
Alvarez  either,  for  the  same  reasons.  It  must  be 
Mr.  Forsyth." 

He  listened  eajrerly  for  the  reply. 

"  He  is  not  handsome,  certainly,"  said  Mrs. 
Lumley,  "  nor  is  he  young,  two  cardinal  sins,  I 
should  have  thought,  with  a  girl  of  your  youth 
End  beauty,  May :  but  I  agree  with  you  as  to  Mr. 
Forsyth;    there  is  nothing   common-place  about 


him.  He  is  a  gentleman  in  every  good  sense ;  he 
is  not  only  a  gentleman  fashioned  in  society,  ba- 
be is  one  of  Nature's  gentlemen ;  he  has  a  heart 
at  once  gentle  and  proud.  I  like  that  sort  of  gen- 
tlemen." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Miss  Leslie,  "  yet  I  have 
by  my  own  impertinence  taught  that  man  to  hate 
me." 

Pinto's  worst  passions  were  roused.  He  broke 
in  abruptly  upon  the  ladies ;  they  were  startled,  and 
that  warned  him  of  his  indiscretion.  He  said  in  a 
voice  smooth  and  honeyed, — "  So,  ladies,  you  escape 
from  us  tiresome  every-day  sort  of  persons,  to  com- 
pare notes  on  the  merits  of  a  stranger.  Thai  is 
rather  hard  on  old  friends;  you  should  not  allow 
your  secrets  to  be  overheard." 

Miss  Leslie  gave  him  one  of  her  looks:  coi.- 
tempt  could  not  have  been  so  perfectly  expressed 
in  words.  Mrs.  Lumley  mildly  answered,  though 
not  without  a  blush, %"  We  were  talking  of  Mr. 
Forsyth,  and  praising  him ;  but  we  have  do 
secrets,  Senhor  rinto.  Let  us  go  to  the  dancers, 
May." 

It  was  now  two  o'clock,  and  breakfast  was 
announced  ;  the  company  were  ushered  into  the 
immense  long  tent  that  had  been  prepared  on  the 
terrace  with  so  much  elegance,  such  an  admirable 
arrangement  of  drapery,  banners,  and  flowers,  that 
it  looked  like  a  picture  in  a  dream.  "And  the 
breakfast?  for  that,"  said  Mr.  Spence,  and  many 
thought  with  him  who  did  not  say  it,  "  is  the  impor- 
tant thing  after  all."  Well,  covers  were  laid  far 
three  hundred  persons,  and  every  place  was  occu- 
pied, yet  there  was  no  inconvenient  pressure,  and 
the  breakfast  was  such  as  might  have  made  Pope 
exclaim,  though  this  was  no  Timon's  villa — 

Is  this  a  banquet?  this  a  genial  room  ? 
*    This  is  a  temple  and  a  hecatomb  I 

Only  that  this  was  a  sacrifice  to  the  Graces,  and  ox- 
beef  was  not  the  staple  thereof.  Music,  song, 
healths,  and  complimentary  speeches,  principally 
from  the  polite  Portuguese,  enlivened  an  hour  or 
two  after  the  repast,  and  then  the  dancing  was  re- 
sumed in  the  hall;  parties  strolled  about  the 
grounds ;  coffee  and  other  refreshments  were  sored 
about  ten  o'clock ;  and  the  party  broke  up  at  mid- 
night, returning  as  they  came,  by  land  or  water, 
lighted  by  a  radiant  moon,  and  a  galaxy  of  stars. 

This  merry  fete  was  succeeded  by  a  tragical 
event.  Among  many  of  the  visiters  who  were  re- 
turning by  water  all  the  way  to  Fox  were  the  Les- 
lies and  their  guest  Mrs.  Lumley,  Don  Alvarei, 
Senhor  Pinto,  and  Mr.  Forsyth.  Don  Alvarez  re- 
turned in  the  boat  of  the  commandant  of  the  Foi 
Castle,  with  whom  and  his  daughter  he  had  come. 
Pinto,  who  had  officiously  persisted  in  bein£  one  of 
the  escorts  of  the  three  ladies  just  mentioned  u> 
their  boat,  was  stepping  in  after  them,  as  if  he  was 
one  of  their  party,  though  he  had  arrived  with  some 
of  his  own  family.  Mrs.  Leslie,  whom  her  daugh- 
ter had  informed  of  Pinto's  espieglerie  in  the  morn- 
ing, promptly  prevented  him  by  saying,  "  I  beg  your 
pardon,  Senhor  Pinto,  but  we  have  no  room ;  Mr. 
Forsyth  is  coming  with  us." 

Mr.  Forsyth,  who  had  just  stepped  into  h»o*P 
boat,  alongside  theirs,  was  rather  taken  by  surprise; 
but  he  had  tact  enough  to  perceive  that  he  wi» 
wanted,  so  he  at  once  passed  over  and  took  his  *2tt 
by  Mrs.  Leslie,  politely  requesting  Senhor  Pwjj*  *° 
use  his  boat  if  he  could  not  find  his  own.  "»* 
which  was  really  intended  as  a  civility,  was  ro*j 
taken  by  Pinto  for  English  insolence,'  and  g«W 
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him  even  more  than  the  exclusion  from  the  ladies' 
boat.  But  the  marked  preference  shown  for  Mr. 
Forsyth's  company  was  what  galled  him  most, — at 
a  moment,  too,  when  he  had  resolved  to  punish 
Miss  Leslie's  pride  by  making  himself  irresistible 
to  Mrs.  Lamley,  on  whom  also  he  had  long  had  his 
riews,  for  he  was  as  presumptuous  as  he  was  un- 
principled. This  long  midnight  cruise  down  the 
river  would  have  been,  he  thought,  the  most  favor- 
abb  opportunity  possible  to  insinuate  himself  into 
the  good  graces  of  the  fair  young  widow.  And  he 
was  superseded  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  man  whom  he 
detested  even  more  than  he  did  the  handsome  Don 
Alvarez  ;  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  man  who  had  so  griev- 
ously mortified  him  formerly,  and  who  now,  as  he 
would  have  it,  added  insult  to  injury  by  the  mock 
courtesy  of  offering  him  the  service  of  his  boat ! 
P>nto,  however,  bowed  and  accepted  the  offer,  while 
M  inoel  Gomez  handed  a  cloak  to  his  master,  and 
th -»a  followed  Senhor  Pinto  into  Mr.  Forsyth's  boat. 
It  happened  that,  in  the  confusion  of  departure,  Don 
Alvarez  had  taken  Mr.  Forsyth's  cloak,  and  the 
one  just  handed  to  him  by  Gomez  belonged  to  the 
Castilian. 

Pinto,  in  a  low  conversation  with  Gomez,  now 
reproached  him  for  having  disappointed  hft  expec- 
tations. As  to  what  those  were,  the  man's  answer 
wis  explicit. — "If  I  had  found  the  stranger  in 
whose  service  you  placed  me,  the  dog  you  described 
him,  the  account  might  have  been  soon  settled. 
Fifty  moidores  is  a  handsome  bribe  for  the  death  of 
a  dog.  But  it  is  poor  pay  for  poisoning  a  man.  I 
kept  your  moidores  and  mean  to  keep  them.  If  any 
cur  should  happen  to  bite  you,  Senhor  Pinto,  send 
for  me,  and  I  will  cook  his  dinner  for  him.  Then 
our  account  will  be  straight." 

"  Rascal !"  said  Pinto,  in  uncontrollable  rage,  "  I 
will  have  you  strangled." 

"  No,  you  won't,"  replied  Gomez  bluntly,  "  you 
will  think  better  of  it." 

Pinto  was  silent  till  the  boat  was  near  the  land- 
ing-place. He  then  said  in  a  low,  anxious  whisper, 
"  At  least  you  will  not  betray  me,  Manoel." 

44  The  moidores  you  gave  me  guarantee  your 
secret,"  said  the  cook :  "  I  will  not  betray  you." 
"  Then,  good  night,  Manoel." 
u  Good  night,  Senhor  Pinto,  a  very  good  night." 
Pinto   jumped    ashore    and  vanished.     Gomez 
waited  to  look  for  his  master,  who  arrived  in  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  accompanied  the  ladies  to 
their  door  before  he  went  to  his  own. 

But  Don  Alvarez  had  discovered  that  he  had  not 
his  own  cloak,  and  on  examining  that  which  he  had, 
by  the  torch-light  of  the  man  who  opened  the  castle 
gate,  he  saw  that  the  name  Forsyth  was  marked 
inside  of  the  cloak :  on  which  he  told  his  friends 
that  previously  to  retiring  to  his  lodging  at  the  inn, 
he  would  go  at  once  to  the  Englishman's  house, 
which  was  but  a  little  way  off.  When  Mr.  Forsyth, 
followed  by  Gomez,  reached  his  own  detached  resi- 
dence, he  found  the  doors  still  closed,  and  a  man 
extended  on  the  pavement.  It  was  Don  Alvarez, 
who  had  been  stabbed  by  some  person  that  had  been 
lurking  in  the  shadow  of  a  garden  wall  opposite, 
unpereeived  till  the  Spaniard  felt  a  knife  in  his  side. 
The  folds  of  the  cloak  had  somewhat  weakened  the 
blow,  but  he  was  already  nearly  insensible  from  loss 
of  blood.  Gomez  exclaimed,  "  None  but  that 
miserable  Pinto  could  have  done  this ! "  But  Mrr 
Forsyth's  dismay  prevented  Ms  attention  to  what 
was  uttered.  No  time  was  lost  in  rousing  the 
deeping  servant  who  was  in  charge  of  the  house ; 
and  Don  Alvarez  was  laid  on  a  bed  on  the  ground- 


floor,  while  Gomez  was  despatched  for  a  surgeon. 

Both  Dr.  F and  an  able  Portuguese  practitioner 

were  at  this  season  at  the  Foz,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
both  were  in  attendance.  They  were  inspecting 
the  wound  when  the  commandant  arrived  from  the 
castle,  where  Gomez  had  also  left  a  message.  The 
medical  men  saw  that  the  case  was  dangerous. 
They  remained  all  the  rest  of  the  night  in  the  house, 
after  requesting  the  commandant  to  retire,  and  to 
prevent  any  assembly  in  the  street  when  the  affair 
should  become  known,  as  quiet  was  indispensable 
to  his  wounded  friend.  The  commandant  placed  a 
soldier  on  guard  at  the  door  with  the  necessary 
orders,  and  set  about  to  discover  the  assassin.  But 
who  was  to  discover  him  ?  The  deed  was  probably 
unwitnessed.  Gomez  had ,  perhaps,  guessed  rightly ; 
but  his  exclamation  had  been  unheeded  or  not  under- 
stood by  his  master;  and,  on  cooler  reflection,  he 
did  not  choose  to  repeat  it,  though  he  had  no  doubt 
that  Pinto  was  the  assassin,  and  that  the  blow  was 
meant  for  Mr.  Forsyth.  Don  Alvarez  might  sur- 
vive, and  Manoel  Gomez  could  and  would  prevent 
any  new  attempt  upon  his  master  by  the  same 
hand. 

The  next  day  a  false  report  of  the  death  of  Don 
Alvarez  brodght  a  magistrate,  attended  by  his 
secretary,  to  make  a  preliminary  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances.  But  investigation  was  in  this  case 
a  mere  form,  and  nothing  could  be  elicited  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  sufferer.  If  he  should  die, 
and  the  suspected  person  could  be  named,  this 
magistrate's  duty  was  to  give  an  order  for  the  arrest 
of  the  latter,  who  would  be  conveyed  before  a  jury, 
and  the  proper  judicial  officer,  by  whom  the  accusa- 
tion would  be  confirmed  or  not,  (similar  to  the  finding 
or  throwing  out  of  a  bill  by  our  grand  jurors,)  after 
an  examination  of  witnesses.  If  the  charge  were 
not  found,  the  accused  would  be  released  at  once ; 
if  it  were,  he  would  be  sent  to  trial  before  a  court  of 
judicature,  composed  of  six  judges,  whose  decision 
would  be  final,  subject  only  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
sovereign. 

The  consternation  at  the  Foz,  and  chiefly  among 
the  numerous  friends  of  Don  Alvarez,  may  be 
imagined.  A  thousand  rumors  and  misrepresenta- 
tions were  in  the  wind.  Some  political  enemy  in 
Spain  might  have  suborned  the  assailant;  or  it 
might  have  been  an  attack  of  which  the  object  was 
merely  robbery,  and  the  ruffian  might  have  been 
alarmed  before  he  could  secure  his  booty,  for  Don 
Alvarez  had  lost  nothing  but  his  blood.  This  was 
the  more  plausible  suggestion,  because  night  robbers 
were  very  frequent  after  the  siege,  though  murder 
was  very  rare.  Disbanded  soldiers  and  other 
prowlers  infested  the  streets  and  the  suburbs ;  the 
police  was  wretched,  and  after  it  was  strengthened 
by  military  patroles,  the  number  of  robberies  was  not 
few,  and  there  were  doubts  whether  several  of  them 
were  not  committed  by  these  very  guardians  of  the 
public  safety.  Civil  jurisdiction  has  improved  since 
that  time.  The  suburbs  of  Oporto  are  not  more 
dangerous  now  at  night  than  those  of  London, 
though  the  temptations  to  outrage  are  greater,  for 
the  Oporto  streets  and  roads  are  ill-lighted,  or  not 
lighted  at  all,  and  the  watchmen  or  soldier-police 
are  comparatively  few  and  inefficient,  so  that  there 
is  far  less  danger  of  detection  for  the  robber. 

Nowhere  did  the  news  of  that  outrage  fall  more 
heavily  than  in  the  residence  of  Mr.  Leslie.  When 
some  rash  newsmonger  abruptly  announced  to  the 
three  ladies  that  Don  Alvarez  was  murdered,  Miss 
Leslie  betrayed  far  more  feeling  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  belle  and  the  coquette. 
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She  betrayed  a  secret  which  even  her  Dearest  inti- 
mate, Mrs.  Lumley,  was  far  from  suspecting.  She 
burst  into  tears,  and  wrung  her  hands,  in  the  utmost 
agitation.  "  Where,  where?"  she  cried;  "let  us 
go  and  see  him.  Is  he  dead  ?  Oh,  mother,  what 
have  I  to  live  for?"  The  bolt  was  shot.  That 
anguish  of  mind,  those  words  were  genuine,  and 
could  not  be  explained  away.  Mrs.  Lumley  was 
astonished.  Some  recent  conversations  with  May 
Leslie  had  half  convinced  her  that  Mr.  Forsyth  was 
her  favorite,  and  Mrs.  Lumley,  even  at  that  distress- 
ing moment,  was  not  sorry  to  be  quite  assured  that 
she  had  been  mistaken.  Her  sorrow  for  Don  Alva- 
rez, if  less  acute  and  less  absorbing  than  Miss 
Leslie's,  was  as  sincere.  But  when  she  was  soon 
afterwards  informed  that  the  Castilian  bad  been 
stabbed  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  was  now  in 
a  precarious'  condition  in  that  gentleman's  house, 
her  agitation  was  almost  equal  to  her  friend's. 

Miss  Leslie  had  now  a  hope  of  the  possible 
recovery  of  Don  Alvarez,  and  it  gradually  fortified 
and  calmed  her.  Mrs.  Lumley  felt  some  undefined 
terror  at  the  association  of  Mr.  Forsyth's  name  and 
residence  with  the  horrible  crime.  Almost  every 
hour  messengers  were  sent  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  Don  Alvarez.  The  few  particulars  of  the  attack 
on  him  were  soon  understood,  though  no  one  but 
Gomez  suspected  the  hand  that  dealt  the  blow. 
Senhor  Pinto,  after  the  ineffectual  visit  of  the 
magistrate  was  known,  presented  himself  at  Mr. 
Forsyth's  door,  and  left  his  card  as  one  of  the 
inquirers  there ! 

Many  hours  had  not  passed  before  Mrs.  Lumley 
and  May  Leslie  were  in  perfect  intelligence.  Miss 
Leslie's  passion  for  her  Castilian  lover  had  revealed 
itself  so  suddenly  that  it  might  seem  that 

"  The  passion  of  a  moment  came 
As  on  the  wings  of  years ;" 

but  it  was  not  the  passion  of  a  moment.  The  flint 
from  which  that  sparkle  had  been  struck  might 
never  have  confessed  the  fire  within  it  but  for  some 
such  violent  collision  with  disaster.  Miss  Leslie, 
the  belle  and  the  coquette,  might  but  for  this  event 
have  been  able  still  to  deface  her  heart  of  woman 
with  vanities ;  Don  Alvarez  might  have  been  long 
without  discovering  that  he  was  the  true  object  of 
her  preference  among  a  crowd  of  admirers,  and  Miss 
Leslie  might,  even  to  herself,  have  only  acknowl- 
edged him  to  be 

,"  More  loved  than  any,  though  less  dear  than  all." 

The  dagger  aimed  at  the  life  of  Don  Alvarez  cut 
the  complicated  knot  of  May  Leslie's  self-love. 

Don  Alvarez  recovered,  and  the  Belle  was  in  due 
time  the  reward  for  all  his  sufferings.  In  the  con- 
flict of  political  factions  in  Spain,  though  the  star 
of  Don  Carlos  has  not  regained  the  ascendant,  the 
personal  interests  and  fortune  of  Don  Alvarez,  one 
of  his  most  loyal  partisans,  rose  to  prosperity  by 
circumstances  out  of  the  scope  of  this  narrative. 
The  name  of  May  Leslie  has  ceased  to  exist.  She 
is  one  of  the  most  admired  wives  of  Madrid,  the 
wife  of  Don  Alvarez,  and  the  mother  of  young 
Hidalgos.  On  the  same  day  that  the  English  Belle 
and  Castilian  cavalier,  both  Catholics,  were  wed  in 
the  cathedral  of  Oporto,  Mrs.  Lumley  was  married 
in  the  English  chapel  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  hermit 
of  the  Foz. 

Here  ends,  or  should  end,  my  story ;  but  where 
is  Mr.  Stubbs?  Miss  Leslie's  marriage  did  not 
take  place  till  several  months  had  passed  after  the 
attack  on  Don  Alvarez ;  but  the  positive  fact  of  her 


engagement  became  known  to  Mr.  Stubbs  aoout 
two  months  after  the  date  of  that  alarm.    Mrs. 
Leslie  communicated  the  cruel  tidings  on  the  30th 
of  November,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  afterwards 
a  remarkable  catastrophe  befell  the  disconsolate 
Stubbs.    He  was  hurrying,  in  exceeding  perturba- 
tion of  mind,  over  the  Pontoon  bridge  that  connected 
Oporto  with  Villa  Nova.     He  had  got  half  way 
across  the  bridge  when  he  suddenly  paused,  dubious 
whether  he  should  proceed  and  visit  his  wine-lodge, 
or  then  and  thence  throw  himself  into  the  river. 
The  latter  was  a  fearful  alternative ;  but  the  gloom 
and  wildness  of  the  weather,  suiting  the  gloomy 
habit  of  his  soul,  rather  encouraged  him  to  take  the 
plunge.    The  flood-gates  of  heaven  had  opened  in 
Spain ;  down  came  the  melted  snows  of  the  Spanish 
mountains  in  a  gigantic  current  that  broke  the 
banks  of  the  Douro,  and  then  carried  away  portion* 
of  the  soil  from  the  Upper  Douro,  and  so  raving 
along  in  muddy  haste  it  reached  Oporto,  where  it 
snapped  the  chain  of  the  bridge ;  when  away  went 
the  boats,  some  to  the  Arsenal,  and  some  over  the 
bar.     Three  or  four  men,  besides  Mr.  Stubbs, 
were  on  the  bridge  at  the  moment  that  the  crash  of 
the  current  let  the  boats  loose  with  their  several 
superstructures  of  plank  and  railing,  white  and 
red :  those  men  found  themselves  suddenly  carried 
down  over  the  lower  part  of  Villa  Nova,  for  that 
was  submerged  in  a  moment — and  then,  across, 
down  to  the  Arsenal,  where  their  truant  fragment 
of  a  bridge  drifted  ashore,  and  they  were  quit  for 
their  fears,  after  a  compulsory  water-trip  of  about 
a  mile  and  a  half.    But  a  single  boat,  with  its 
cover  and  its  fore  and  aft  fence  of  railings,  the  cen- 
tral boat  in  which  Mr.  Stubbs  was  contemplating 
suicide,  settled  his  doubt,  by  detaching  itself  from 
the  rest  and  launching  itself  with  Mr.  Stubbs  into 
the  stream. 

"  Perfidious  bark,  and  built  in  the  eclipse ! " 

It  bore  away  the  little  poet  to  his  extreme  astonish- 
ment :    it  went  whirling,  eddying,  and  wavering 
hither  and   thither,  but   never  stopping — now  it 
seemed  inclined  to  land  him  at  Gaya ;  now  it  shot 
away  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Miragaya,  then 
fluctuated  between  MassareUos  and  Bicalho,  then 
wavered  at  the  Arsenal,  then  darted  down  right  for 
the  bar  as  if  determined  to  make  a  transatlantic 
voyage  and  carry  him  back  to  his  wife  at  New 
York,  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances.    It  was  an 
awful  period  of  Mr.  Stubbs'  life.    His  life !    No 
gambler  in  his  senses  would  have  staked  a  new 
crown  on  his  chance  of  safety  against  Portugal  and 
the  Algarves.    Poor  Mr.  Stubbs !  as  he  stood  on  the 
verge  of  eternity,  like  some  reluctant  wretch  con- 
demned "  to  walk  the  plank,"  placed  as  it  were  on 
a  lofty  stage  above  his  whirling  boat,  that  seemed 
bound  for  the  Atlantic,  if  it  could  escape  swamping 
among  the  rocks  and  quicksands  of  the  bar,  did  be 
think  of  all  his  sins,  of  inconstancy  to  the  tender 
sex  ?    Did  he  think  of  all  the  maids  and  matrons 
whom  his  oily  tongue  and  persuasive  verse  bad 
flattered  and  deceived,  and  of  his  pretty  little  virago 
spouse  in  America,  and  repudiated  maniage-bomfet 
faithless  as  the  bonds  of  Mississippi?    He  did,  he 
did ;  and  he  was  in  an  agony  of  contrition,  when 
his  runaway  wooden  hippopotamus  halted  plump 
upon  the  Cfabedello  and  jerked  him  off  upon  the 
sands,  where  he  executed  a  somerset  that  wowd 
have  won  applause  dor  the  clown  at  Astley's.    He 
gasped  ;  he  grasped  the  sands  which  seemed  to  men 
in  his  Angers ;  the  muddy  salt  waves  pursued  and 
almost  choked  him ;  he  lifted  up  his  bead  in  anguish ; 
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he  recovered  his  breath,  and  got  upon  his  legs,  and  | 
ran  as  fast  as  soft,  wet  sands  allowed,  for  he  seemed 
sinking  at  every  step ;  bat  at  last  he  got  to  firmer 
ground,  and  stood  safe,  just  below  a  well-known 
landmark,  the  gray,  smooth  stones  of  the  Cabedello, 
where,  at  many  a  joyous  picnic,  he  had  triumphed 
in  the  smiles  of  May  Leslie,  and,  inspired  by  cham- 
pagne, made  verses  to  her  eyes. 

But  here  he  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river, 
and  had  a  full  hour's  leisure  to  return  thanks  for 
his  escape,  and  to  rest,  before  the  tide  turned,  and 
tome  boatmen  from  the  Foz  ventured  off  and 
brought  him  across.  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  only  Eng- 
lishman that  lingered  there,  received  him  at  his 
house,  where  the  excellent  cookery  of  his  friend, 
Manoel  Gomez,  and  some  choice  beverage,  half  as 
old  as  himself,  speedily  restored  to  Mr.  Stubbs  the 
philosophic  temper  that  made  him  consent  to  live 
tad  to  endure 

The  heartache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to. 

His  affairs  calling  him  to  England,  and  his  wife 
calling  him  to  New  York,  he  embarked  for  Liver- 
pool in  about  three  weeks  after  his  last  adventure, 
and  the  sailing  vessel  in  which  he  was  a  passenger 
was  pitching  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  the  25th  of 
December,  a  festival  on  which  he  had  for  several 
successive  years  of  his  jolly  bachelorhood  been  a 
guest  at  the  table  of  Mr.  Leslie.  This  recollection 
awakening  all  his  tenderness,  compelled  him,  in 
spite  of  the  inconstancy  of  the  young  May  Moon, 
to  address  to  her  a  farewell  lyric,  which  he  for- 
warded to  Oporto  by  the  first  packet.  Somehow 
or  other  a  copy  of  the  poem  got  to  New  York 
before  the  poet ;  and  it  is  said,  that  on  his  arrival 
there,  the  first  salute  that  he  received  from  his  little 
wife  was  not  the  kiss  of  peace,  but  a  salute  from 
her  open  palm,  administered  with  such  conjugal 
good-will  that  it  made  one  of  his  cheeks  blush 
scarlet  for  his  Christmas  carol.  Like  the  horse- 
dealer,  who,  when  he  was  warranting  a  filly  "  free 
from  vice  and  quiet  in  harness,"  received  from  her 
a  kick  which  made  him  swallow  his  front  teeth, 
Mr.  Stubbs,  while  yet  tingling  with  the  smart  of 
his  young  Xantippe's  palrny  greeting,  exclaimed, 
"  Pretty  little  playful  creature ! " 

We  subjoin  the  immortal  verses  which  procured 
for  Mr.  Stubbs  so  warm  a  testimony  of  his  wife's 
estimate  pf  its  merits,  and  of  her  correct  notion  of 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  heroic  motto, 
Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat  It  was  Mr.  Stubbs'  first 
and  last 


8CA  LYRIC. 


WOMAN'S   LOT. 

Ob  !  say  not  woman's  lot  is  hard, 

Her  path  a  path  of  sorrow : 
To-day,  perchance,  some  joy  debarred 

May  yield  more  joy  to-morrow. 

It  is  not  hard — it  cannot  be, 
To  speak  in  tones  of  gladness, 

To  hush  the  sigh  of  misery, 
And  soothe  the  brow  of  sadness. 

It  is  not  hard  sweet  flowers  to  spread, 
To  strew  the  path  with  roses, 

To  smooth  the  couch,  and  rest  the  head, 
Where  some  loved  friend  reposes. 

It  is  not  hard,  to  trim  thchearth 
For  brothers  home  returning ; 

To  wake  the  songs  of  harmless  mirth, 
When  winter  fires  are  burning. 


A  Christmas  day  on  Biscay's  Bay, 
Is  sorry  cheer,  May  Leslie ! 

A  roaring  breeze  and  raging  seas, 
Are  musio  drear,  May  Leslie  ! 

Our  moaning  bark,  like  Noah's  ark, 

Is  all  alone,  May  Leslie ! 
The  waste  of  surge  to  ocean's  verge, 

Is  all  our  own,  May  Leslie ! 

Skies,  sea,  and  wind  were  fair  and  kino1 
But  yesterday,  May  Leslie ! 

But  now  astray  they  force  our  way 
On  Biscay's  Bay,  May  Leslie ! 

The  sea  and  wind  are  like  thy  mind, 

A  fickle  pair,  May  Leslie  ! 
The  changing  skies  are  like  thine  eyes, 

So  false  and  fair,  May  Leslie ! 

Within  Oporto's  orange  shades, 
And  citron  bowers,  May  Leslie ! 

Are  maids  of  beauty  dark,  and  maids 
As  fair  as  flowers,  May  Leslie ! 

And  one  there  is  above  them  all 
Witli  charms  endowed,  May  Leslie ! 

A  maiden  dark,  and  fair,  and  tall, 
Of  spirit  proud,  May  Leslie  ! 

Her  eyes  are  as  the  lightning  bright, 
In  arrowy  freaks,  May  Leslie  ! 

Enkindling  blushes  with  their  light 
On  her  own  cheeks,  May  Leslie ! 

And  then  the  magic  of  her  smile, 
That  smile  of  smiles,  May  Leslie ! 

Which  still  invites  and  still  delights, 
And  still  beguiles,  May  Leslie ! 

Thomrh  far  away  from  sunny  shores 
And  sunnier  eyes,  May  Leslie  ! 

I  toss  where  angry  ocean  roars 
To  blackening  skies,  May  Leslie ! 

That  stately  form,  in  every  charm 
Of  perfect  grace,  May  Leslie ! 

Before  me  glitters  through  the  storm ! 
I  see  her  face,  May  Leslie  ! 

Bnt  mark,  the  gale  has  ceased  to  rail ; 

The  wind  has  veered,  May  Leslie ! 
Our  bark  so  gay  now  knows  her  way, 

North-westward  steer'd,  May  Leslie . 

I  fill  the  glass,  a  health  to  pass, 
Though  far  at  sea,  May  Leslie ! 

A  health  to  Porto's  fairest  lass, 
And  that 's  to  thee,  May  Leslie ! 


It  is  not  hard,  a  sister's  love 

To  pay  with  love  as  tender ; 
When  cares  perplex,  and  trials  prove,  • 

A  sister's  help  to  render. 

It  is  not  hard,  when  troubles  come, 
And, doubts  and  fears  distressing, 

To  shelter  in  a  father's  home, 
And  feel  a  mother's  blessing. 

It  is  not  hard,  when  storms  arise 

Mid  darkness  and  dejection, 
To  look  to  Heaven,  with  trusting  eyes, 

And  ask  its  kind  protection. 

Then  say  not  woman's  lot  is  hard, 

Her  path  the  path  of  sorrow ; 
To-day,  perchance,  some  joy  debarred 

May  yield  sweet  peace  to-morrow. 

JuvemU  Serap-Bmk. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII. 


Snipeton  liked  to  be  duped.     He  hugged  him- 
self in  the  knowledge  of  his  weakness,  mightily 
enjoying  it.     And  so,  he  suffered  his  wife  to  nestle 
close  to  his  chair — to  place  her  hand  upon  his  shoul- 
der— to  look  with  earnest,  pleading  eyes  upon  him 
— to  talk  such  fluent  sweetness,  melting  his  heart ! 
And  whilst  Clarissa  assured  him  that,  in  a  playful 
moment,  she  had  placed  the  miniature  about  the 
housekeeper's  neck,  that  it  was  a  wickedness,  a  cal- 
umny,  to  think  otherwise-^-that,  in  very  truth,  it 
would  cause  her — his  wife,  the  wife  he  so  professed 
to  |ove— such  pain  and  remorse  to  think  suspiciously 
of  ivlrs.  Wilton — Snipeton,  that  learned  man  as  he 
deemed  himself  in  the  worst  learning  of  the  world 
— that  sage,  who  picked  his  way  through  the  earth 
as  though  its  fairest  places  were  all  the  closelier  set 
with  gins  and  snares— he  would  not  see  the  sweet 
deceit  in  his  wife's  face ;  he  would  not  hear  the 
charitable  falsehood  flowing  from  her  lips ;  no,  he 
would  be  filled  with  belief.     He  would  commit  a 
violence  upon  his  prudence  and  blindfold  her.     She 
might  rebel  and  struggle  somewhat ;  nevertheless, 
she  should  wear  the  bandage. 
•       This  wise  determination  still  grew  in  his  heart ; 
in  truth,  the  soil  was  favorable  to  the  deceit;  and 
therefore  next  morning,  enjoying  the  amenities  of 
breakfast,  Mr.   Snipeton  assured  his  wife  that- 
whatever  his  thoughts  had  been — he  now  felt  the 
deepest,  sweetest  confidence  in  Mrs.  Wilton.     She 
had  shown  herself  a  most  considerate  gentlewoman, 
and  he  should  ever  respect  her  for  it.     "  Poor 
thing !  I  never  knew  anything  of  her  prjvate  his- 
tory—for private  histories,  my  dear"— this  tender- 
ness had  become  almost  familiar  to  the  husband — 
"  private  histories  are  very  often  like  private  wasps' 
nests ;  things  of  danger,   with   no  profit  in  'em ; 
nevertheless,  she  always  appeared  to  me  too  good 
—yes,  too  good  for  her  situation.    That 's  always  a 
pity ;"  and  Snipeton  continued  to  breakfast  very 
heartily. 

"True,  husband,  true,"  said  Clarissa;  "such 
inequalities  of  fortune  are  very  sad." 

"  Very  inconvenient,"  cried  Snipeton  ;  "  for  you 
see,  my  dear,  people  who  are  too  good  for  their  em- 
ployment are  generally  too  bad  for  their  employers. 
There  is  no  such  lumber  in  the  world  as  broken- 
down  gentility.  Always  out  of  place— never  fit  for 
anything.  A  decayed  gentleman,  as  he 's  called,  is 
a  nuisance ;  that  is,  I  mean,  to  a  man  of  the  world 
— to  a  man  of  business.  For  you  see,  there 's 
always  impertinence  in  him.  He  always  seems  to 
be  thinking  of  what  he  has  been — you  can't  get 
him  to  think  of  what  he  is.  He  becomes  your 
clerk, .  we  '11  say.  Well,  you  tell  him  to  call  a 
hackney-coach,  and  he  sets  about  it  in  a  manner 
that  impudently  says  to  you—'  Once  I  kept  my 
own  oarriage !'  You  order  him  to  copy  a  letter,  or 
what  not ;  and  he  draws  down  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  to  let  you  know  that—'  Once  in  his  day,  he 
used  to  write  cheques!'  Now  this  is  unpleasant. 
In  the  first  place  one  doesn't  like  any  insolence 
from  anybody ;  and  in  the  next,  if  one  happens  to 
be  in  a  melancholy,  thinking  mood,  one  does  n't 
like  to  be  reminded  by  the  bit  of  decay  about  one, 

what,  for  all  one  knows — for  it 's  a  strange  world 

one  may  drop  down  to  one's  self.  A  decayed  gen- 
tleman to  a  rich  man  is— well— he's  like  a  dead 
thief  on  a  gibbet  to  a  live  highwayman.  Ha !  ha ! 
What 's  the  matter  V— asked  the  mirthful  man,  for 
he  saw  Clarissa  shudder  at  the  illustration,  though 
so  very  truthful  and  excellent  to  the  maker.  "  To 
bo  sure,  I  'd  forgot ;  you  've  a  tender  heart— I  love 


you  all  the  better  for  it— and  don't  like  to  hear 
about  such  matters.  And  then  again  I  'd  forgot— 
to  be  sure,  what  a  fool  I  am!"— And  then  Mr. 
Snipeton  remembered  that,  m  his  virtuous  denunci- 
ation of  bankrupt  Plutus,  he  had  forgotten— led 
away  by  the  dazzling  light  of  simile— the  condition 
of  Clarissa's  father ;  had,  in  the  heat  of  speech, 
failed  to  remember  that  he  had  bought  the  bridal 
victim  of  the  necessities  of  her  parent.  But,  Mr. 
Snipeton,  as  he  thought,  made  immediate  amend*. 
For  taking  his  wife's  hand,  he  pressed  it  verv  ten- 
derly ,  kissed  her,  and  then  repeated—4'  What  a 
fool  I  am!" 

(Now  this  confession — a  confession  that  the  very 
wisest  of  us  might,  without  any  hesitation,  make  to 
himself  three  times  a  day ;  and  we  much  question 
whether  the  discipline  so  exercised  would  .not  carry 
with  it  more  profitable  castigation  than  aught  laid 
on  with  knotted  rope — this  confession  was  not  to  be 
expected  of  so  sage  and  close  a  roan  as  Ebeoezer 
Snipeton.  Some  sudden  satisfaction  must  have  be- 
trayed him  into  the  avowal ;  some  unexpected  pleas- 
ure, tripping  up  habitual  gravity,  and  showing  its 
unthought-of  weakness.  Much,  indeed,  did  the 
wife  of  his  bosom,  as  he  would  call  her— and  why 
not?  for  do  not  rocks  bear  flowers? — much  did  she 
marvel  at  the  humility  of  her  husband  that,  even 
for  a  moment,  placed  him  on  the  flat  level  with  other 
men.  But  great  happiness,  like  great  sorrow,  will 
sometimes  knock  the  stilts  from  under  us :  admirable 
stilts,  upon  which  so  many  of  us  walk  abroad,  av, 
and  at  home  too;  though  the  world,  provoking 
in  its  blindness,  will  often  not  perceive  how  verv 
tall  we  are.) 

"  But  the  truth  is,  dear  Clarissa  "—continued 
Snipeton—"  I  had  a  sort  of  respect  for  Mrs.  Wil- 
ton, and  though  I  often  spoke  of  it,  I  really  had  not 
the  heart  to  turn  her  from  the  house.  I  often 
threatened  it ;  but  it  's  a  comfort  to  know  it— 
I  could  'nt  have  done  it.  Now  she  *s  eone  I  feci 
it."  B 

"  Gone !"  exclaimed  Clarissa  !     - 

44  Discharged  herself,  my  dear,"  said  Snipeton, 
as  upon  his  defence.  "  I  found  this  upon  the 
breakfast  table."  Hereupon  Snipeton,  unfolding  a 
note,  placed  it  in  his  wife's  hand.  Silently,  with 
trickling  tears,  she  grazed  upon  the  paper.  ••  I 
shall  have  no  objection  to  give  her  a  character ,  nwe 
at  all ;  for  I  feel  very  easy  about  the  plate.  I  "ve 
no  doubt,  though  I  've  made  no  inquiry  as  yet.  ibat 
all  '8  safe  to  a  salt-spoon.  Not  that  she  "tells  is 
where  she 's  gone ;  nevertheless,  I  feel  my  heart  at 
ease  about  the  property.  Come,  come,  now— don't 
be  weak— don't  be  silly.  You  should  not  attrch 
yourself  in  this  way  to  a  servant.  It *s  a  weaknH* 
— worse  than  weakness^'  Titus  spoke  Snipenn 
to  his  wife,  who  had  sunk  back  in  her  rhah*. 
and,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands^was  sobbir  g 
piteously. 

At  this  moment  Dorothy  Vale  moved  into  the 
room.  "  Will  mistress  ride  to-day?  the  man  want? 
to  know." 

"  Yes,  she  will.  Yes,  my  dear  you  will"— re- 
peated Snipeton,  moving  to  Clarissa,  and  very  ten- 
derly placing  hie  arms  around  her ;  and  shuddering 
she  endured  him.  «  You  hear ;  let  the  horse*  be 
ready  in  half-an-hour.  Go.  • '  And  Dorothy  went ; 
but  not  a  thought  the  faster  for  the  thundering  mon- 
osyllable discharged  at  her.  "  You  '11  see  me  on 
my  way  to  town  !  Some  way ;  not  for ;  no,  a  mile 
or  so.  'Tis  such  a  morning;  there's  so  much 
heaven  come  down  upon  the  earth.  Such  weather ' 
You  '11  take  health  with  every  breath.    Eh,  Clar    . 
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issa?'1  And  again  The  old  man  threatened  an  em- 
biace,  when  the  victim  rose. 

**  Be  it  as  you  will,  sir," — said  Clarissa — "  in 
half-an-hour,  I  shall  be  ready."  And  she  left  the 
room. 

Now  was  Snipeton  delighted  with  her  obedience  ; 
and  now,  he  paused  in  his  triumphant  strides  about 
the  room,  to  listen.  Had  she  really  gone  to 
ber  chamber  1  Ashamed  of  the  doubt,  he  walked 
the  faster — walked  and  whistled.     And  then  he 

<  4 

was  so  happy,  the  room  was  too  small  for  his  felic- 
ity ;  he  would  forth  and  expand  himself  in  the  gar- 
den. He  so  loved  a  garden ;  and  then  he  could 
walk  amid  the  shrubs  and  flowers,  with  his  eye 
upon  the  window  that  enshrined  the  saint  his  soul 
so  reverently  bowed  to.  How  frankly  she  yielded 
to  his  wish  !  Every  day — he  was  quite  sure  of  it 
—he  was  becoming  a  happier  and  happier  husband. 
He  looked  forward  to  years  and  years  of  growing 
joy.  To  be  sure  he  was  growing  old ;  but  still 
looking  onward,  the  nearer  the  grave,  the  less  we 
8ee  of  it.  ♦ 

44  If  you  please,  sir,1' — said  St.  Giles  to  his  new 
roaster,  as  he  entered  the  garden — 4<  do  you  put  up 
both  the  horses  in  the  city  ?"  ' 

"  No ;  your  mistress  will  come  back,"  said 
Snipeton. 

44 Alone,  sir?"  asked  St.  Giles;  and  the  hus- 
band, as  though  the  words  had  stung  him,  started. 

4*  Alone !  why,  no;  dolt.  Alone!"  There 
was  something  hideous  in  the  question;  some- 
thing that  called  up  a  throng  of  terrors.  Clarissa 
alone,  with  the  world's  wicked  eyes  staring,  smil- 
ing, winking  at  her ! 

4i Humph!  I  had  forgotten.  As* yet,  we  have 
but  two  horses.  Fool  that  I  am  V  A  second  con- 
fession, and  yet  early  day  !  And  Snipeton,  rous- 
ing, walked  up  and  down  the  path  ;  and  plucking  a 
flower,  rolled  it  betwixt  his  finger  and  thumb  to 
assist  his  meditation.  She  had  consented — so 
kindly,  blithely  consented  to  his  wish,  that  it  would 
be  cruel  to  her— cruel  to  himself — to  disappoint  her. 
44  Now,  my  man,  be  quick.  Run  to  the  Flask,  and 
in  my  name  get  a  horse  for  yourself.  In  a  day  or 
two,  we  must  see  and  mount  you — must  see  and 
light  upon  a  decent  penn'orth.  Quick.  We 
must  n't  keep  your  mistress  waiting.  And  harkye ! 
take  my  last  orders  now.  When  you  return, 
you  will  ride  close — very  close  to  your  lady : 
so  close  that  you  can  grasp  the  bridle  :  the  horse 
may  be  skittish ;  and  we  cannot  be  too  cautious. 
Obey  me  ;  and  you  know  not  how  you  may  serve 
Yourself.  Go."  St.  Giles  ran  upon  his  errand, 
and  Snipeton — after  a  turn  or  two,  after  another 
look  at  the  chamber-window  where  it  so  strangely 
comforted  him.  to  see,  though  the  curtain,  his  wife 
pass  and  repass — walked  towards  the  stable.  He 
b'tran  to  hum  a  tune.  Suddenly  he  stopt.  He 
had  never  thought  of  it  before ;  but — it  was  a  whim, 
a  foolish  whim,  he  knew  that — nevertheless  he  now 
remembered  that  his  wife  never  sang.  Not  a  single 
note.  Perhaps  she  could  not  sing.  Pshaw! 
There  was  an  idleness  of  the  heart  that  always 
sang — somehow.  And  thus,  for  a  minute,  Snipe- 
ton pondered,  and  then  laughed — a  little  hollowly, 
bat  still  he  laughed — at  the  childishness  of  his  folly. 
Mr.  Snipeton  was  by  no  means  a  proud  man. 
He  was  not  one  of  those  incarnate  contradictions 
that,  in  the  way  of  business,  would  wipe  the  shoes 
of  a  customer  in  the  counting-house,  yet  ring  up 
the  servant  to  poke  the  fire  at  home.  No  ;  be 
was  not  proud.  He  rlfupd  not  to  put  his  hands 
to  his  own  snuffers  if  the  candle,  or  his  own  con- 


venience, needed  them.  And  so,  entering  the 
stable,  and  seeing  the  mare  yet  unsaddled,  he 
thought  he  would  make  her  ready.  And  then  he 
patted  and  caressed  the  beastas  the  thing  that  was 
to  bear  the  treasure  of  his  life  :  even  already  be 
felt  a  sort  of  regard  for  the  creature.  He  was 
about  to  saddle  the  animal,  when  he  heard,  as  he 
thought,  his  wife  in  the  garden.  He  hurried  out, 
and  found  Clarissa — already  habited — awaiting 
him.  And  still  his  heart  grew  bigger  with  new 
pride,  when  he  saw  his  wife ;  she  looked  bo  newly 
beautiful.  What  wondrous  excellence  she  had! 
Under  every  new  aspect,  she  showed  another 
loveliness  !  If  he  could  only  be  sure  that  so  sweet 
— so  gracious  a  creature  loved  him — him — so  old 
and — and — so  uncomely  a  man  !  And  then  she 
wanly  smiled  ;  and  he  felt  sure  of  her  heart :  yes, 
it  was  beating  with,  a  part  and  parcel  of,  his  own 
— pulse  with  pulse — throb  for  throb — their  blood 
commingled — and  their  spirits,  like  flame  meeting 
flame — were  one  ! 

"  Why,  Clarissa — love — you  never  looked  so 
beautiful — never — indeed,  never,"  said  Snipeton  ; 
and  the  old  man  felt  sick  with  happiness. 

14  Beautiful,  master,  isn't  missus ?"« said  Becky, 
and  with  her  opened  hands,  she  smoothed  down  the 
folds  of  the  riding-dress,  as  though  it  was  some 
living  thing  she  loved  ;  and  then  she  gazed  at  the 
beauty  of  her  mistress,  believing  it  would  be  wrong 
to  think  her  quite  an  angel,  and  just  as  wrong  not 
to  think  her  very  near  one. 

44  Your  horse  is  not  yet  saddled,  love,"  said 
Snipeton,  taking  his  wife's  hand,  **  not  yet, 
dearest." 

41  Bless  you,  master,  now  missus  is  drest,  1  '11 
saddle  her,"  cried  Becky,  and  she  ran  to  the 
stable.  Most  adroit  of  handmaids !  Equal  to  tie 
a  bobbin  as  to  buckle  a  girth  !  And  ere  St.  Giles 
arrived  from  the  Flask  with  his  borrowed  steed — it 
had  a  sorry,  packhorse  look,  but,  as  the  landlord 
assured  the  borrower,  was  44  quite  good  enough 
for  him  ;  who  was  he  ?" — the  mare  was  ready. 

44  Well,  't  will  serve  for  to-day,  but  next  time 
we  must  do  better  than  that,"  said  Snipeton, 
glancing  at  St.  Giles'  horse ;  and  then  he  turned 
to  lift  his  wife  into  the  saddle.  Untouched  by  his 
hand,  she  was  in  a  moment  in  her  seat ;  another 
moment,  nay,  longer,  Snipeton  paused  to  look  at 
her ;  he  had  never  before  seen  her  on  horseback. 
At  length  the  riders  went  their  way,  Becky,  hang- 
ing over  the  gate,  now  looking  at  her  mistress— 
and  now,  with  red,  red  face  and  sparkling  eyes, 
bobbing  her  head,  and  showing  her  teeth  to  St. 
Giles,  doing  his  first  service  as  groom  to  Snipeton 
— and  doing  it  with  a  sad,  uneasy  heart ;  for  he 
felt  that  he  was  the  intended  tool  for  some  mischief 
— the  bound  slave  to  some  wrong.  And  with  this 
thought  in  his  brain,  he  looked  dull  and  moody, 
and  answered  the  eloquent  farewells  of  Becky, 
with  a  brief,  heavy  nod. 

44  Well,  I  'm  sure  !"  said  Becky,  as  she  thought, 
to  her  own  snubbed  soul. 

44  What's  the  matter?"  asked  Dorothy  Vale, 
who  stood  rubbing  her  arms,  a  pace  or  two  behind 
her. 

"  Nothin'.  What  should  be?  I  never  lets 
anything  be  the  matter.  Only  when  people  look 
4  good  bye'  people  might  answer." 

44  Ha !  child,"  replied  Mrs.  Yale,  with  an  ex* 
traordinary  gush  of  eloquence — 44  men  upon  foot  is 
one  thing — men  upon  horseback  is  another."  How 
it  was  that  Mrs.  Vale  condescended  to  the  utter- 
ance of  this  wisdom,  we  cannot  safely  say  :  for  no 
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thrifty  housewife  ever  kept  her  tea  and  sugar  under 
closet  lock  than  did  she  the  truths  unquestionably 
within  her.  Perhaps  she  thought  it  would  twit 
the  new  maid — the  interloper — brought  to  be  pot 
over  her  head.  And  perhaps  she  meant  it  as  a 
kindly  warning :  for  certainly,  Dorothy  felt  her- 
self charitably  disposed.  Mrs.  Wilton  had  left  the 
cottage ;  and  of  course  that  girl — that  chit- 
could  never  be  made  housekeeper.  However, 
leaving  the  matron  and  the  maid,  let  us  follow  the 
liders. 

Great  was  the  delight  of  Snipeton,  as  he  ambled 
on,  his  wife  at  his  side  ;  her  long  curls  dancing  in 
the  air  ;  the  nimble  blood  in  her  face  ;  and,  as  he 
thought,  deeper,  keener  affection  sparkling  in  her 
eyes.  Never  before  had  he  taken  such  delight  in 
horsemanship ;  never  had  felt  the  quick  pulsation 
—the  new  power,  as  though  the  horse  communi- 
cated its  strength  to  the  rider — the  buoyancy,  the 
youthful  ness  of  that  time.  And  still  he  rode ;  and 
still,  at  his  side,  his  wife  smiled,  and  glowed  with 
fresher  beauty,  and  her  ringlets — as  they  were 
blown  now  about  her  cheeks,  and  now  upon  her 
lips,  how  he  envied  them  ! — still  danced  and  flut- 
tered, and  when  suddenly — as  at  some  blithe  word 
dropt  from  him — she  laughed  with  such  a  honeyed 
chuckle,  she  seemed  to  him  an  incarnate  spell,  at 
whose  every  motion,  look,  and  sound,  an  atmos- 
phere of  love  and  pleasure  broke  on  all  around  her. 
Poor  old  man  !  At  that  delicious  moment,  every 
wrinkle  had  vanished  from  his  brow  and  heart. 
He  felt  as  though  he  had  caught  time  by  the  beard, 
and  had  made  him  render  back  every  spoil  of  youth. 
His  brain  sang  with  happiness ;  and  his  blood 
burned  like  lava. 

And  so  rode  they  on ;  and  Snipeton  little 
heeded — he  was  so  young,  so  newly-made — the 
steed  that,  with  asthmatic  roar,  toiled  heavily  be- 
hind. They  crossed  the  heath — turned  into  High- 
gate,  and  with  more  careful  pace  descended  the 
hill.  Every  minute  Snipeton  felt  more  precious,  it 
was  so  close  to  the  last,  when  he  must  leave,  for 
some  long  hours,  his  life  of  life  ! — 

(Now,  is*  it  not  sad — we  specially  put  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Eve  whose  eyes  may  chance  to  rest 
upon  these  ink-stained  thoughts — is  it  not  a  matter, 
tears  being  upon  hand,  to  weep  over,  to  think  of 
love  in  love's  paralysis,  or  dotage?  Love,  with 
cherub  face  and  pale  gold  locks,  may  chase  his 
butterflies — may,  monkey  as  he  is,  climb  the  Hes- 
perian timber,  pluck  the  fruit :  he  is  in  the  gay 
audacity  of  youth,  and  the  tender  years  of  the 
offender  sink  felonies  to  petty  larcenies.  But  love 
—elderly  love — to  go  limping  after  painted  fancies 
-—to  try  to  reach  the  golden  apples  with  a  crutch- 
stick — why,  set  the  offender  in  the  pillory,  and 
shower  upon  him  laughter.) 

We  have  writlen  this  paragraph  whilst  Mr. 
Snipeton — in  the  king's  highway,  and  moreover 
upon  horseback — kissed  his  young  wife,  Clarissa. 
Although  the  man  kissed  the  woman  through  a 
wedding-ring — a  lawful  circle,  and  not  a  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe  chink — we  have  no  excuse  for  him, 
save  this,  it  had  been  dragged  from  him.  She — 
potent  highwaywoman — had  made  him  surrender 
his  lips  by  the  force  of  death-dealing  weapons.  He 
was  about  to  separate  from  her.  He  took  her  by 
the  hand — grasped  it — she'  looked  in  his  eyes,  and 
—we  say  it — the  old  husband  kissed  his  young 
wife! 

"  Caw— caw — caw  !"  At  the  very  moment — 
yea,  timing  the  very  smack — a  carrion  crow  flapped 
its  vans  above  the  heads  of  man  and  wife,  and 


hovering,  thrice  cried  "  caw— caw— caw,"  ud 
then  flew  to  the  northward,  it  might  be  to  tell  to 
gossip  crows  of  human  infirmity ;  it  might  be,  like 
cowara1  scandal,  to  feed  upon  the  dead.  However, 
the  married  pair  separated.  He  would  return  early 
— very  early  that  day — to  dinner.  And  she  would 
gently  amble  homeward  ;  and — as  she  knew  she 
was  the  treasure  of  his  soul — she  would  be  very 
careful  not  to  take  cold.  She  would  promise  him 
— ay,  that  she  would. 

"  Remember — close — very  close/'  said  Snipe* 
ton  in  a  low  voice  to  St.  Giles ;  and  then  again 
and  again  he  kissed  his  hands  to  his  wife's  back. 
"  She  might  look  once  behind,"  thought  Snipetos 
gravely  ;  and  then  he  smiled  and  played  with  his 
whip.  It  was  not  impossible — nay,  it  was  very 
likely — she  was  in  tears  ;  and  would  not  show  the 
sweet,  delicious  weakness  to  the  servant.  And 
still  Snipeton  paused  and  watched.  How  beauti- 
fully she  rode  !  Straight  as  a  pillar  !  And  how  the 
feather  in  her  hat  sank  and  rose  and  fluttered,  and 
how  his  heart  obeyed  the  motion,  as  though  the 
plume  were  waved  by  some  enchantress. 

He  wished  he  had  taken  her  with  him  to  St. 
Mary  Axe.  What !  Ride  with  her  through  the 
city  f  And  then  he  recoiled  from  the  very  thought 
of  the  thousand  eyes  opened  and  staring  at  her— aa 
though  by  very  looking  they  could  steal  the  bloom 
they  gazed  at — recoiled  as  from  so  many  dagger*. 
Still  he  watched  her.  Something  made  him,  on 
the  sudden,  unquiet.  And  then,  as  if  at  that 
rariment  it  had  only  struck  upon  his  ear,  he  heard 
the  clanging  cry  of  the  crow.  Another  moment, 
and  he  loudly  laughed.  Was  it  anything  strange, 
he  asked  himself,  that  crows  should  caw  ?  And 
then  again  he  looked  gloomier  than  before. 

He  would  go  home,  he  thought.  For  once,  be 
would  make  holiday,  doing  double  work  on  the 
morrow.  Yes ;  he  would  not  toil  in  the  gold  mine 
to-day.  And  now  she  had  turned  the  lane.  It  was 
too  late.  Besides,  business  was  ever  jealous— 
revengeful.  Love  her  as  you  would  for  years,  the 
beldam  brooked  no  after  neglect.  She  would  have 
her  dues— or  her  revenge.  And  with  this  thought, 
Snipeton  stuck  his  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  rode  as 
though  as  he  was  riding  to  Paradise  or  a  hundred 
per  cent. 

"I  ask  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  said  St.  Giles  to 
Clarissa,  about  to  put  her  horse  to  its  speed,  "bat 
master  told  me  to  follow  close,  and — indeed  I  ask 
your  pardon — but  'tis  n't  possible,  mounted  as  I  am. 
I've  had  a  hard  bout  to  keep  up,  as  'tis.  No 
offence,  ma'am,"  said  St.  Giles,  very  humbly. 

"  Oh  no ;  we  shall  soon  be  at  home — 'tis  not  so 
far,"  answered  Clarissa;  and  her  altered  look,  her 
mournful  voice  surprised  him.  It  was  plain  her 
cheerfulness  had  been  assumed ;  for,  on  the  suddeo, 
she  looked  wearied,  Bick  at  heart.  Poor  gentle- 
woman !  perhaps  it  was  parting  with  her  husband. 
No ;  that  generous  thought  was  banished,  soon  as  h 
rose.  Already  St.  Giles  had  a  servant's  love  for 
his  young  mistress ;  she  spoke  so  sweetly,  gently, 
to  all  about  her.  And  then — though  he  had  passed 
but  one  evening  with  his  fellow-servant,  Becky— be 
had  learned  from  her  so  much  goodness  of  the  lady 
of  the  house.  Again  and  again  he  looked  at  ber; 
it  was  plain,  she  had  overtasked  her  spirits ;  she 
looked  so  faint — so  pale. 

"  Dear  lady — beg  your  pardon — but  voo'b  iw* 
well,"  cried  St.  Giles.  "  Shall  I  try  and  gallop 
after  master  ?"  ^ 

"  No— no ;  it  is  notjpg?  A  litle  fougued--no 
more.    I  am  unused  to  so  much  exercise—and-* 
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nothing  more.  Let  us  hasten  home," — and  con- 
trolling herself,  she  pat  her  horse  to  an  amble,  St. 
Giles  whipping  and  spurring  hard  .his  wretched 
beast,  to  follow,  that  nevertheless  lagged  many 
yards  behind.     A  horseman  overtook  him. 

*'My  good  man,"  said  the  stranger,  "can  you 
tell  mc  the  way  to  Hampstead  church  V 

44  I  don't  know — I  'm  in  a  hurry,'*  and  in  vain  St. 
Giles  whipped  and  spurred. 

"  Humph !  Your  beast  is  not  of  your  mind,  any 
how.  'T  would  be  hard  work  to  steal  a  horse  like 
that,  wouldn't  it? "  asked  the  man. 

"Steal  it!"  and  St.  Giles  looked  full  in  the 
speaker's  face,  and  saw  it  one  indignant  smile. 
Surely  he  had  met  that  man  before. 

41  Come,  fellow,  you  know  met"  said  the  stranger. 
u  Once  would  have  done  me  a  good  turn.  I  see — 
now  you  recollect  me.  Yes ;  we  are  old  acquaint- 
ance, are  we  not?" 

"  No,  sir ;  I  know  nothing,"  said  St.  Giles,  but 
he  shook  with  the- lie  he  uttered  Too  well  he 
knew  the  man,  who,  with  looks  of  triumphant  ven- 
geance, scowled  and  smiled  upon  him.  It  was 
Robert  Willis;  the  murderer  loosed  from  his  bonds 
by  the  magic  tongue  of  Mr.  Montecute  Crawley. 
"  I  beg,  sir,  you  '11  not  stop  me.  For  the  love  of 
goodness,  don't,  sir," — and  St.  Giles  trembled,  as 
though  palsied. 

"  For  the  love  of  goodness !  Ha !  ha !  For  the 
fear  of  the  gallows,  you  mean.  Now,  listen  to  me ; 
felon — returned  transport.  That  lady  must  not  go 
back  to  her  home.  Nay — 'tis  all  settled.  She 
goes  not  back  to  old  Snipeton — the  old  blood-sucker ! 
-that's  flat." 

44  What  do  you  mean  ? "  cried  St.  Giles,  stunned, 
bewildered. 

"  My  meaning 's  plain — plain  as  a  halter.  When 
we  last  met,  you  'd  have  put  the  rope  around  my 
neck.  Raise  one  cry — stir  a  foot  faster  than  'tis 
my  will,  and — and  as  sure  as  green  leaves  hang 
from  the  boughs  above  you — so  surely — but  I  see 
you  understand — yes,  you  are  no  fool,  master 
St.  Giles,  though  Hog-lane  was  your  birth-place 
and  school,  and  Mister  Thomas  Blast — you  see,  I 
know  your  history — your  only  teacher." 


"Do  what  you  will!  Hang,  gibbet  me,  you 
sha'n't  lay  linger  on  that  blessed  lady," — and  St. 
Giles,  throwing  himself  from  his  useless  horse,  ran 
like  a  deer  alter  his  mistress,  Willis,  with  threats 
and  curses,  following.  St.  Giles,  finding  his  pur- 
suer gained  upon  him,  suddenly  stopt,  and  as'  Wil- 
lis came  up,  leapt  at  him,  with  the  purpose  of 
dragging  him  from  the  saddle,  and  mounting  his 
horse.  In  a  moment,  Willis,  beneath  his  assailant, 
was  rolling  in  the  dust ;  but  as  St.  Giles  was  about 
to  leap  upon  the  horse,  he  was  levelled  to  the  earth 
by  a  blow  from  Tom  Blast,  who— he  was  a  wonder- 
ful man  for  his  age ! — sprang  with  the  agility  of 
youth  from  a  hedge. 

"  What !"  cried  his  early  teacher  to  the  prostrate 
St.  Giles — "  you  'd  do  it  agin,  would  you  ?  Well, 
there  never  was  such  a  fellow  for  stealing  horse- 
flesh !  You  was  born  with  it,  I  suppose,"  said  the 
ruffian,  with  affected  commiseration,  balancing  the 
cudgel  that  had  struck  down  the  vanquished — "you 
was  born  with  it,  and — poor  fellar — it 's  no  use  a 
blaming  you." 

In  a  moment,  Willis  had  remounted  his  horse,  and 
shaking  his 'clenched  fist  over  St.  Giles,  galloped  off. 

"  How  now ! " — gasped  St.  Giles,  his  sense 
returning — "  how  now,"  he  cried,  opening  his 
eyes,  and  staring  stupidly  in  the  face  of  Blast*— 
"  what 's  the  matter?     What 's  all  this ?" 

"  Why,  the  matter  is  jist  this,"  said  Blast. 
"  Your  missus  is  much  too  good  for  your  master. 
That  '8  the  'pinion  of  somebody  as  shall  be  name- 
less. And  bo  you  may  go  home,  and  tell  'em  not 
to  wait  dinner  for  her.  It 's  a  wickedness  to  spile 
meat." 

"  Tell  me — where  is  Bhe — where  have  they 
carried  her — tell  me,  or — "  and  St.  Giles,  seizing 
Blast,  was  speechless  with  passion. 

"I'll  jist  tell  you  this  much.  Your  lady's  in 
very  good  company.  And  I  '11  tell  you  this,  par- 
ticularly for  yourself;  if  you  go  on  tearing  my 
Sunday  coat  in  that  manner,  I  know  where  the  con- 
stable lives,  and  won't  I  call  him!"  With  this 
dignified  rebuke,  Mr.  Blast  released  himself  from 
the  hands  of  his  captor,  who,  with  a  look  of  stupid 
misery,  suffered  him  to  walk  away. 


A  little  tract  on  Apostolical  Loosing  and  Binding, 
written  by  the  Rev.  w.  Blackley,  B.  A.,  is  published 
by  Messrs.  Hatchard.  The  design  is  to  show  that 
in  those  passages  in  the  gospels  giving  power  to  the 
apostles  to  remit  and  to  retain  sins,  the  commission, 
as  the  words  plainly  imply,  was  limited  to  the  apos- 
tles. Another  point  insisted  on  with' more  force,  and 
displayed  at  more  length  and  with  more  learning — 
'•I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall 
be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose 
on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."  It  is  shown,  as 
Dr.  Lightfoot  had  before  demonstrated,  that  "  bind- 
ing" and  "loosing"  were  terms  in  frequent  use 
among  the  Jews,  and  meant  bidding  and  forbidding, 
panting  and  refusing,  declaring  lawful  and  unlawful, 
ac.  Now,  as  Peter  was  expressly  charged  with  a 
mission  to  the  Gentiles,  (see  Acts  z.;  in  which  he  is 
sent  to  Cornelius,)  it  is  argued  that  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  have  authority  to  declare  to  the  Gentiles 
what  was  lawful  and  unlawful,  and  how  far  it  was 
permitted  them  to  dispense  with  Jewish  ordinances. 
The  argument  is  developed  with  logical  skill  and 
power,  and  supported  by  express  texts,  as  well  as  by 
the  general  tenor  of  Scripture.  Protestant  in  spirit 
and  conclusive  in  readonnp,  this  able  little  tract 
clears  the  texts  it  takes  upirbm  the  mystery  which 


apparently  surrounds  them,  and  which  has  given  a 
kind  of  color  to  the  usurpations  of  Rome,  and  the 
claims  of  Papal  infallibility. — Britannia. 


Its  Storm,  steer  on. — The  mariners  sailing  with 
St.  Paul  bare  up  bravely  against  the  tempest  whilst 
either  art  or  industry  could  befriend  them.  Finding 
both  to  fail,  and  that  they  could  not  any  longer  bear 
up  into  the  wind,  they  even  let  their  ship  drive.  I 
have  endeavored  in  these  distemperate  times  to  hold 
up  my  spirits,  and  to  steer  them  steadily.  A  happy 
peace  here,  was  the  port  whereat  I  desired  to  arrive. 
Wow,  alas  !  the  storm  grows  too  sturdy  for  the  pilot. 
Hereafter  all  the  skill  I  will  use,  is  no  skill  at  all,  but 
even  let  my  ship  sail  whither  the  winds  send  it. 

Noah's  ark  was  bound  for  no  other  port,  but  preser- 
vation for  the  present,  (that  ship  being  all  the  har- 
bor,) not  intending  to  find  land,  but  to  float  on 
water.  May  my  soul,  (though  not  sailing  to  the  de- 
sired haven,)  only  be  kept  from  sinking  in  sorrow. 

This  comforts  me,  that  the  vnost  weatherbeaten 
vessel  cannot  properly  be  seized  on  for  a  wreck  which 
hath  any  quick  cattle  remaining  therein.  My  spirits 
are  not  as  yet  forfeited  to  despair,  having  one  lively 
spark  of  hope  in  my  heart,  because  God  is  even  where 
he  was  before. — Puller. 
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Dr.  Chalmers  delivered  a  lecture  in  Edinburgh, 
on  the  13th  October,  on  the  education  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  The  place  of  meeting,  Dr.  Brown's 
church  in  Broughton  Place,  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing. This,  perhaps  the  closing  one  of  Dr. 
Chalmers'  public  orations,  was  strongly  marked  by 
his  characteristic  earnestness,  practical  knowledge, 
fanciful  discussion,  colloquial  manner,  and  warm 
benevolence.  The  main  points  on  which  he  in- 
sisted were,  the  advantage  of  the  "  territorial  sys- 
tem, "  and  the  expediency  of  allowing  men  to  do 
good  in  their  own  several  methods  without  binding 
them  to  your  peculiar  views.  By  the  territorial 
system,  he  means  that  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
education  of  people  in  their  own  districts,  rather 
than  to  their  numerical  collection  in  schools.  The 
latter  plan,  he  argues,  merely  applies  to  the  sur- 
face of  society,  and  does  not  Bearch  the  evil  to  the 
bottom,  nor  bring  the  remedy  home  to  every  part 
where  it  is  wanted.  The  Ragged  Schools  of  Lon- 
don—excellent institutions — apply  merely  to  the 
surface,  and  do  not  tell  substantially  in  diminishing 
the  dense  ignorance  of  the  poorest  classes  in  the 
metropolis.  A  town  ought  to  be  divided  and  sub- 
divided into  districts  until  each  parcel  contains  no 
more  than  (say)  twenty  families ;  and  then  you 
will  be  sure  that  you  have  got  hold  of  every  one  to 
teach.  On  the  merits  of  many  ways  he  spoke  in 
this  manner — 

44  There  are  two  ways  of  drawing  the  people 
within  the  pale  of  gospel  privileges ;  either  way 
may  be  good.  You  may  take  your  way,  and  I  will 
take  mine,  and  let  each  be  tested  by  their  own 
results.  We  may  illustrate  this  by  an  example. 
A  number  of  people,  we  shall  suppose,  are  starving 
in  the  Hebrides  for  want  of  food.  To  satisfy  the 
craving  demands  of  these  poor  people,  a  previous 
point  is  to  be  determined  upon,  as  to  how  food  is  to 
be  conveyed  to  them.  Some  may  recommend  sail- 
ing-vessels, and  others  steamers;  both  ways  may 
be  good  ;  but  by  any  way  give  the  people  food,  for 
they  are  perishing  with  hunger.  The  great  mass 
of  tho  people  are  starving  for  spiritual  food ;  then 
any  way  by  which  their  wants  can  be  supplied 
ought  to  be  had  recourse  to." 

II  j  lauded  the  object  of  the  "  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance," united  prayer  ;  but  doubted  the  continuance 
of  the  body  if  it  were  to  do  no  more  than  meet  in 
London,  express  fine  sentiments,  and  disperse — 

"  I  have  no  idea  of  a  thousand  ministers  being 
brought  to  London ,  and  honestly  and  sincerely  enter- 
ing into  the  object  of  the  Saviour's  prayer,  and  being 
indifferent  to  our  Saviour's  last  and  parting  pre- 
cept, '  Go  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature 
unJi.T  heaven ;'  a  precept  that  might  as  well  be 
fulfilled  by  filling  up  the  vacancies  in  Christendom 
as  by  going  beyond  its  limits.  Both  are  best ;  let 
not  the  one  come  in  conflict  with  the  other.  But  I 
say  that  the  filling  up  of  the  interval  between  one 
great  meeting  and  another,  by  the  method  now 
recommended,  would  have  greatly  sped  forward 
tne  object  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance ;  and  unless 
they  get  something  to  put  their  hands  to,  I  do  pre- 
dict that  it  will  be  a  failure,  and  will  just  sink 
down  into  what  its  enemies  call  it,  one  of  the  the- 
atricals of  London — just  a  great  exhibition  for  the 
delight  and  admiration  of  the  cockneys,  who  will 
talk  of  it  in  this  way,  *  Here  are  people  coming  up 
from  all  the  provinces,  and  oh  is  it  not  a  beautiful 
sight  T  and  there  the  thing  terminates." 

Dr.  Chalmers  made  an  interesting  statement 
regarding  himself— 


"  I  am  under  the  physical  necessity  of  declining 
to  make  any  public  appearances  in  all  time  coming. 
This  is  about  the  last  time  tnat  I  will  ever  address 
such  an  assembly .  My  reason  for  stating  this  is,  that 
the  moment  it  was  heard  that  I  was  going  to  address 
a  meeting  in  this  place,  many  proposals  were  made 
to  me  to  address  meetings  elsewhere.  I  have  been 
requested  to  repeat  the  lecture  to  a  meeting  to  be 
held  in  the  Leith  Mechanics  Institution.  1  hope 
that  it  will  be  understood  that  I  have  not  physical 
strength  to  address  assemblages  here  and  there,  as 
the  task  unfits  and  unnerves  me  for  work  for  days 
after.  This  is  the  las;  time  I  will  address  aitr 
meeting  beyond  the  limits  of  the  West  Point,  which 
I  regard  as  my  peculiar  province.  I  could  not  on 
this  occasion  refuse  to  comply  with  the  request  of 
Dr.  Brown,  that  I  would  come  and  hold  conversa- 
tion with  him  and  his  people." 

He  closed  with  a  personal  allusion  to  others- 
two  men  who  formed  the  most,  prominent  recollec- 
tions in  the  retrospect  of  his  religious  ministry  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  One  was  the  father  of 
Dr.  Brown  ;  the  other  his  uncle,  good  old  Ebene- 
zer  Brown — 

"  In  the  midst  of  my  last  meeting  with  him  is 
this  world,  in  his  own  parlor,  I  left  him  in  tears, 
weeping,  as  Paul  did  before  him,  over  the  perversi- 
ties of  those  who  bear  the  name  of  Jesus — weeping 
like  a  child,  and  with  all  the  tenderness  of  woman- 
hood, because  of  the  divisions  which  then,  hi  the 
heat  of  the  voluntary  controversy,  rent  asunder 
the  ministers  of  the  gospel.  May  the  spirit  of  these 
Christian  patriots  be  revived  in  our  land ;  and  may 
their  mantle  fall  on  the  present  generation,  that 
a  catholic  and  pervading  charity  may  at  last  go 
abroad  among  the  churches,  and  that  the  world 
may  say  of  us  what  they  said  of. the  primitive  disci- 
ples of  our  faith,  '  Behold  these  Christians,  how 
they  love  each  other !'' ' — Spectator,  24th  Oct, 

The  Bishop  of  London  held  a  visitation  of  the 
clergy  of  the  metropolis,  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
on  Monday,  19th  Oct.     A  fter  prayers,  and  a  sermon 
preached  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  M'Caul,  the  bishop 
pronounced  the  benediction.  Proceeding  then  to  aseat 
within  the  communion-rails,  he  delivered  his  charge. 
He  commenced  by  referring  to  recent  differences, 
now  happily  subsiding,  in  connection  with  the  i'b- 
servance  of  the  rubric.     He  defended  the  position 
he  had  taken  at  the  last  synodal  meeting.     Jk 
advised  now,  as  then,  and  as  he  had  done  tv^i-.ty 
years  ago,  a  more  strict  observance  of  the  n.bnc 
To  maintain  harmony,  however,  he  would  conieU 
himself  with  advising,  and  abstain  from  enlorciojr 
strict  obedience  to  the  law.     He  exhorted  the cIitjt 
against  the  introduction  of  unauthorized  form*5  aw 
gestures  in  the  celebration  of  divine  service :  warned 
them  against  books  of  devotion  or  confession  com- 
piled  on  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  Borne. 
by  which  "  weak-minded    persons"  were  ^™ 
into  error.     He  caution  d  them  against  joining  *'  & 
association  or  confraternity  for  the  purpose  of  mu- 
tual intercession . "     The  bishop  alluded  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Papal  infallibility  and  supremacy  and  unr«  «t 
his  hearers  to  master  the  arguments  against  uV* 
doctrine  as  the  keystone  of  Romish  error.    Pa*w* 
onwards,  he  combatted  the  theory  by  wh«*  u>e 
Christian  Scriptures  were  degraded  from  their  proper 
eminence  as  a  final  and  conclusive  revelationoi  «* 
Divine  will,  to  a  mere  vague,  obscure,  imperfect  an- 
nouncement of  .God's  apunsels;    and  he  fltt0j?J 
Miiller  to  show  the  opinions  held  by  Kauonalisi 
professors  of  this  theory  in  Germany.    He  *°™" 
cated  the  opening  of  churches  for  daily  pit*** 
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On  the  subject  of  spiritual  destitution  in  the  metrop- 
olis, he  had  stated  ten  years  ago,  that  there  was  a 
copulation  of  not  less  than  1,380,000  to  be  provided 
for,  while  there  was  church-room  for  only  140,000. 
Owing  to  the  exertions  since  made,  there  is  now 
accommodation  for  410,000 ;  leaving  still  970,000 
unprovided  for.  Much,  therefore,  remained  to  be 
effected.  The  bishop  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
bill  for  facilitating  the  punishment  of  clerical  offend- 
ers, introduced  into  Parliament  last  session,  would 
sooa.  become  a  law.  He  adverted  to  the  subject  of 
state  education.  He  adhered  to  his  previously  ex- 
pressed opinion,  that  religious  and  secular  instruc- 
tion ought  to  be  blended.  But  if  the  state  attempts 
to  provide  education  for  all,  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  spread  of  dissent  would  certainly  render 
it  inevitably  necessary  to  separate  religious  and  sec- 
ular instruction.  Altogether,  therefore,  he  thought 
it  best  "that  the  state  should  continue  to  assist, 
with  an  increased  measure  of  aid,  the  voluntary 
efforts  of  individuals  and  societies,"  and  not  enter 
upon  a  u  new  system."  In  conclusion,  he  referred 
to  the  increased  activity  and  hostility  of  the  dis- 
senters, and  to  a  certain  number  of  "  perversions  " 
which  were  blazoned  forth  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Ohurch .  These,  being  the  result  of  manifest  efforts 
by  the  great  enemy  of  mankind,  he  looked  upon 
is  evidence  of  increased  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
established  church  ;  and  he  finished  with  an  exhor- 
tation to  pious  diligence. — Spectator,  2ith  Oct. 

The  ulterior  consequences  of  the  Spanish  mar- 
riage question  do  nbt  seem  to  be  taking  a  turn  at 
sfl  favorable  for  the  position  supposed  to  have  been 
assumed  by  Lord  rahnerston.  Austria  and  the 
German  powers,  it  is  understood,  remain  passive. 
They  will  not  join  ki  any  protest  against  the  mar- 
riage of  Queen  Isabella  or  her  sister,  because  they 
absolutely  refuse  to  recognize  the  queen  as  rightful 
sovereign  of  Spain.  This  is  not  what  France 
could  wish  ;  but  it  is  almost  as  untoward  for  the 
British  minister  as  he  could  have  feared,  and  is  a 
strange  upshot  of  his  confidence  in  the  power  he 
petted — Austria.  Her  very  martinet  exactness, 
which  made  her  seem  so  trustworthy,  renders  her 
useless  to  him  at  this  juncture.  Perhaps  Austria 
is  not  sorry  to  allow  France  to  busy  herself  in 
Spain,  and  so  postpone  all  disputes  on  the  Rhine. 

Russia  is  said  to  stand  by  England  and  the  trea- 
ty of  Utrecht ;  certain  contingent  rights  in  the  suc- 
cession to  Schleswig  and  Holstein  making  Russia, 
for  the  nonce,  highly  sensitive  on  the  score  of  trea- 
ties and  their  maintenance  generally. — Spect.,  24th 
Oct. 


A  grand  banquet  was  given  to  Mr.  Cobden,  at 
Madrid,  on  the  14th  Oct.,  by  the  Society' of  Econ- 
omists. Many  speeches  were  made  in  favor  of 
freedom  of  trade ;  and  one  by  Mr.  Cobden  was 
most  loudly  applauded,  though  spoken  in  English, 
which  few  present  understood. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  London,  "  to  ascer- 
tain and  convene  the  members  of  the  Alliance  in 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
in  order  to  form  the  British  organization  at  a  time 
&nd  place  to  be  determined  by  them,"  have  fixed 
upon  Manchester  as  the  place,  and  Wednesday, 
the  4th  of  November,  as  the  time  for  that  pur- 
pose. 


Tot  Gazette  de  France  and  La  Riforme  directly 


charge  Queen  Christina  with  employing  the  sol- 
diers and  the  fleets  of  Spain  to  place  one  of  her 
sons  by  Munoz  upon  a  transatlantic  throne,  usurped 
from  one  of  the  young  republics  of  the  west — Ecu- 
ador. "Such  an  expedition,"  says  the  Daily 
News ,  "  has  been  already  mentioned  as  contem- 
plated, but  the  news  has  now  acquired  such  con- 
sistency that  it  is  difficult  to  call  it  in  question.  It 
is  said  that  General  Flores,  uoder  the  orders  of 
Christina,  has  already  collected  a  fleet  of  ten  ves- 
sels and  a  body  of  four  thousand  men  at  Santander. 
The  officers  and  soldiers  composing  this  corps  have 
been  drafted  from  the  Spanish  army,  with  their 
arms  and  baggage  complete.  They  are  enrolled, 
not  by  General  Flores,  but  by  the  government  of 
Madrid."  It  appears  that  recruits  are  also  prepar- 
ing to  leave  Ireland  to  join  the  expedition. 

Every  day's  mail  from  Ireland  brings  new 
proof  of  the  miserable  incompetency  of  the  men 
who  most  enjoy  public  favor  in  that  island  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  tiroes ;  and  Mr.  O'Connell 
continues  to  be  facile  princeps  among  his  country- 
men. It  seems  now  tolerably  plain  that  govern- 
ment have  ascertained  that  there  will  be  such  a 
supply  of  food  in  the  country,  and  have  provided 
for  such  employment  of  the  people  at  wages,  as  to 
have  guarded  against  starvation.  There  is  sub- 
sistence for  the  people,  and  none  who  will  work 
need  starve.  There  is  not  abundance,  or  the  cheap- 
ness of  abundant  years.  There  is  dearth  through- 
out Europe,  and  the  British  ministry  cannot  decree 
a  special  abundance  for  Ireland.  Nor  have  the 
Irish  people  been  so  accustomed  to  superfluity  that 
a  season  even  of  short  commons  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  extraordinary  hardship.  It  would  be  hyper- 
criticism  to  say  that  the  arrangements  in  Ireland 
are  not  on  the  whole  as  good  in  the  way  of  pallia- 
tives as  they  could  well  be. 

The  Irish,  however,  are  a  race  ^displaying  in 
about  equal  proportions  the  qualities  of  helpless- 
ness, importunity,  and  impatience.  They  have 
inordinate  notions  as  to  the  omnipotence  of  any  offi- 
cial authorities.  If  helped  by  a  government,  they 
expect  to  be  put  in  a  condition  of  absolute  ease. 
Reassured  against  the  certainty  of  starvation,  they 
begin  to  grumble  at  the  means  by  which  they  are 
rescued,  and  seem  disposed  actually  to  prefer 
starvation  to  "  task-work ;"  why,  does  not  appear, 
unless  it  is  that "  task-work"  apportions  earnings  to 
industry.  Many  of  their  public  representatives  en- 
courage these  wretched  grumblings,  and  none  more 
cordially  than  Mr.  O'Connell. 

Called  upon  for  counsel  in  the  hour  of  extremity, 
O'Connell  betrays  a  singuar  lack  of  resources.  He 
has  no  counsel  but  that  of  the  veriest  demagogue. 
He  denounces  the  profits  of  "  mercantile  men  ;" 
he  urges  government  to  beat  down  the  price  of 
food,  to  "  establish  depots  and  scatter  them  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country ;"  declares  Lord  John 
Russell  unequal  to  the  crisis,  and  calls  for  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel.  And  this  cry  appears  to  be  founded  on 
no  calm  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  Sir  Robert 
Peers  statesmanship,  but  solely  on  the  fact  that  he 
introduced  Indian  corn  into  Ireland ;  Mr.  O'Connell 
not  perceiving  the  broad  distinction  between  intro- 
ducing samples  of  an  unknown  and  available  supply 
of  food,  and  a  wholesale  tampering  with  the  perma- 
nant  operations  of  commerce  in  a  way  that  would 
paralyze  trade  and  really  stop  the  supplies.  Called 
to  advise  and  act,  Mr.  O'Connell  shows  himself 
unable  to  do  anything  but  agitata.  A  giant  in 
agitation,  he  is  a  child  in  counsel.    And  this 
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wretched  nonsense  is  mingled  with  idle  declama- 
tions against  political  economy,  Sir  Randolph 
Routh's  temperate  explanations,  which  are  called 
"  heartless  lectures ;"  the  whole  spiced  with  idler 
jokes. 

It  is  Ireland's  fate  to  suffer  for  the  folly  of  her 
countrymen,  or  it  might  almost  serve  them  right  to 
seize  this  juncture  for  granting  the  boon  for  which, 
amid  all  their  misery,  the  poor  people  are  weekly 
paying  Mr,  O'Connell  in  advance — repeal  of  the 
Union.— Spectator,  31s/  Oct, 

The  first  accident  from  the  use  of  gun-cotton  is 
reported.  Mr.  Lancaster,  son  of  a  gun-maker  in 
Bond  Street,  was  experimenting  with  the  explo- 
sive material ;  he  loaded  a  gun  with  eighty-three 
grains  of  the  cotton  and  an  ounce  of  shot ;  on  firing, 
it  exploded,  and  the  experimenter  was  slightly 
wounded  in  the  arm.  The  gun  used  had  been  pre- 
viously proved  with  an  ounce  of  powder  and  a  ball 
fitting  the  bore.— Sped. 

A  correspondent  at  Lyme  Regis,  Mr.  George 
Waring,  points  out  an  old  record  which  shows  that 
gun-cotton  is  not  altogether  a  new  invention. 
44  None  of  those  chemists  who  profess  to  be  discov- 
erers of  the  gun-cotton  have  acted  ingenuous!)  if 
they  have  stated  that  the  method  of  preparing  it 
has  originated  entirely  with  them.  When  I  found 
in  the  method  given  in  your  paper  that  nitric  acid 
was  the  agent  employed,  I  remembered  having  read 
of  a  similar  process  and  result ;  and,  referring  to  a 
chemical  memoranda  book,  I  found  the  following 
entry  made  six  or  seven  years  ago.. 

"  4  Artificial  Bitter,  (prepared  by  digesting  indi- 
go, silk,  &c,  in  nitric  acid,)  is  crystal  1  izable,  barns 
like  gunpowder,  and  detonates  when  struck  with  a 
hammer, — Brande,  p.  925.'  " — Spect. 

Gun  Cotton. — The  further  experiments  made 
with  this  explosive  substance  all  tend  to  show  the 
ease  with  which  it  may  be  manufactured,  and  its 
powerful  effects.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Cornwall  Geological  Society,  Mr.  R.  Taylor  gave 
an  account  of  a  series  of  experiments  which  he  had 
made  with  it  in  some  of  the  Cornish  mines.  He 
went,  accompanied  by  Professor  Schonbein,  to  a 
granite  quarry  near  Penryn.  The  surprise  and 
incredulity  of  the  workmen  were  very  great,  and 
highly  amusing.  When  he  charged  a  hole  with 
some  of  the  cotton,  they  thought  he  was  doing  a 
very  absurd  thing,  and  one  of  the  men  offered  to  sit 
on  the  hole  for  a  pint  of  beer.  They  had  two  holes 
prepared  ;  the  quarrymen  weighed  out  the  quantity 
of  powder  required  to  charge  their  hole,  and  he 
weighed  out  one  quarter  of  that  weight  of  the  cot- 
ton. Their  hole  was  fired,  and  produced  its  effect 
completely ;  our  hole  was  fired,  and,  to  their  great 
amazement,  tore  the  rock  to  fragments — in  fact, 
"doing  more  than  was  required,  the  charge  being  too 
great.  They  had  next  two  strong  holes  in  a  very  com- 
pact part  of  the  rock .  Thirteen  and  a  half  ounces  of 
powder  were  required,  and  the  corresponding  hole 
was  charged  with  three  ounces  of  the  cotton  ;  their 
hole  was  fired  first  and  did  its  work  well,  and  the 
cotton  being  fired  did  its  work  well  also,  the  men 
saying  that  it  could  not  have  been  done  better.  They 
tried  some  other  experiments  with  the  use  of  sand 
and  wedges,  and  the  whole  of  the  experiments  were 
uniformly  successful  when  the  charge  of  cotton  was 
equal  to  one  fourth  of  the  requisite  weight  of  pow- 
der. Other  experiments  were  made  in  regard  to  its 
effect  on  the  air  of  a  mine ;  and  the  iron  mine  of 


Restormel  was  selected.    They  first  tried  an  exper 
iment  in  the  extreme  end  of  the  adit  level,  six  or 
seven  hundred  fathoms  from  the  entrance.    Two 
holes  were  selected ;  one  charged  with  a  fourth  and 
the  other  a  sixth  of  the  weight  of  gunpowder  the 
navies  said  would  be  necessary ;  they  fired  the  two 
holes,  which  tore  their  ground,  and  the  miners  said 
it  was  quite  satisfactory.     They  told  him  that  if 
powder  had  been  used  they  could  not  have  gone  into 
the  place  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  but  Mr. 
Taylor  went  in  instantly  with  the  two  captains  and 
Professor  Schonbein,  and  experienced  no  inconven- 
ience whatever  except  from   the   safety-fuse,  and 
that  was  no  inconvenience  to  the  men.   Experiments 
were  then  made  in  shooting,  and  pheasants  and  par- 
tridges were  brought  down  as  well  as  by  using  pon- 
der.    The  charge  of  powder  he  should  use  would 
be  seventy-six  grains,  and  he  used  nineteen  grains 
of  the  cotton.     One  quality  of  the  cotton  was  of 
great  importance  to  miners;  it  was  not  so  easily 
affected  by  the  damp  as  powder.     It  was  not  per- 
manently injured  by  being  wetted,  but  might  be 
washed  and  dried,  and  its  explosive  power  be  the 
same'  as  before.     The  singular  properties  of  this 
substance,  and  its  ease  of  manufacture,  have  led  to 
a  number  of  preparations  of  it.     Mr.  T.  Taylor,  of 
New  Bridge-street,  publishes  the  following  a*  the 
best  formula  for  its  preparation  : — **  Mix  in  any  con- 
venient glass  vessel  l£  oz.  by  measure  of  nitric  acid 
(of  the  specific  gravity  of  1.45  to  1.50)  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid    (sp.   gr.   1.80.) 
When  the  mixture  has  cooled,  place  100  grains  of 
fine  cotton-wool  in  a  Wedgwood  mortar ;  pour  the 
acid  over  it,  and  with  a  glass  rod  imbue  the  cotton 
as  quickly  as  possible  with  the  acid.     As  soon  as 
the  cotton  is  completely  saturated,  pour  off  the  acid, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  pestle  quickly  squeeze  out  as 
much  of  the  acid  from  the  cotton  as  possible.  Throw 
the  mass  into  a  basin  full  of  water,  and  thoroughly 
wash  it  either  in  successive  portions  of  water,  or 
under  a  tap,  until  the  cotton  has  not  the  slightest 
acid  taste.     Finally  squeeze  it  in  a  linen  cloth,  and 
dry  it  in  a  water-bath.     Mr.  Taylor  states  that  two 
grains  and  a  half  of  a  rather  inferior  cotton  projected 
a  bullet  from  a  two-grooved  rifle   through  a  deal 
board  an  inch  thick,  at  a  distance  of  seventy  feet." 
Persons  should,  however,  be  very  careful  in  nuking 
experiments.     Mr.  Lancaster,  the  son  of  the  emi- 
nent goldsmith  in  Bond-street,  was  this  week  en- 
gaged with  Mr.  T.  Taylor  in  making  some  exper- 
iments on  the  projectile  power  of  gun-cotton,  and 
several  charges  of  50  grains  each,  with  1£  ounce  of 
shot,  had,  been  fired  from  a  strong  14-gauge  ffun 
with  perfect  safety,  when,  on  increasing  the  charge 
to  83  grains  and  one  ounce  of  shot,  the  gun  burrt 
with  great  violence.     The  sleeve  of  Mr.  Lan Aster's 
coat  was  torn  through,   and  he   received  several 
slight  wounds  on  the  fleshy  part  of  his  arm,  none 
of  which,  we  are  happy  to  add,  arc  of  a  serious 
character.     The  gun  used  by  Mr.    Lancaster  had 
been  previously  proved  with  an  ounce  of  powder 
and  a  ball  fitting  the  bore. — Britannia, 

Explosive  Paper. — A  chemist  at  Berlin  is  said 
to  have  manufactured,  upon  the  process  of  Pro- 
fessor Schonbein,  of  Bale,  an  electrical  paper,  the 
property  of  which  is  much  more  explosive  than  thai 
of  cotton. 


Much  attention  has  been  excited  by  a  violent 
paper  in  La  Prcsse,  formerly  one  of  the  hottest  »f  the 
war-party  journals ;  it  has  now  been  let  loose  to 
rail  at  England.    The  PresMe  exults,  on  the  part 
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of  France,  in  having  acquired  Spain  as  a  friendly 
ally,  on  the  southern  frontier ;  boasts  that,  without 
Ttolating  public  law  or  diplomatic  courtesy,  an 
English  intrigue  has  been  discomfit  ted  ;  avers  that 
England's  odious  policy,  of  maintaining  her  power 
by  keeping  the  states  of  the  continent  within  a  net 
of  internal  embarrassments  and  doubts  as  to  the 
fhtore,  has  been  entirely  exploded.  The  alliance 
which  placed  France  at  the  tail  of  England  and 
cost  the  government  so  much  unpopularity  is  also 
at  an  end  :  France  returns  to  her  natural  alliance 
with  the  states  of  the  continent — 

"  We  wish  to  sum  up  in  a  few  words  our  entire 
opinion  on  that  subject.  We  are  convinced  that, 
sooner  or  later,  a  contest  will  take  place  between 
the  continent  and  that  power  which  uses  it  for  her 
own  purpose  under  favor  of  its  divisions.  This 
contest  will  be  particularly  a  maritime  contest ;  and 
now  that  the  naval  power  of  Spain  is  destroyed,  we 
see  only  Russia  that  can  lend  us  that  efficacious 
support  in  Europe  which  the  United  States  are  re- 
serving for  us  in  America.  It  is  our  opinion,  in  a 
word,  that  for  the  repose  of  Europe  it  is  necessary 
that  the  colossal  power  of  England  be  reduced ; 
and  that  this  power  will  not  fall  except  under  the 
triple  alliance  which  her  three  natural  enemies  will 
one  day  form — namely,  France,  Russia  and  the 
United  States." — Spect. 

Dr.  Wolff. — Lord  Palmerston  has  appointed  to 
a  clerkship  in  the  Foreign  Office  a  son  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Wolff,  whose  recent  and  humane  visit  to  Bok- 
hara must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers. 
— Exom.  •  •  — 

Another  Pinacotheka  at  Munich. — A  letter 
from  Munich,  of  the  12th  instant,  says,  that  on  that 
day  the  King  of  Bavaria  laid  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  new  Pinacotheka,  or  picture-gallery  for  mod- 
ern paintings,  to  be  erected  at  his  own  private  cost, 
and  which  is  to  contain  no  pictures  painted  before 
the  nineteenth  century.  His  majesty,  before  pla- 
cing the  first  stone,  made  the  following  address  : — 
"  The  new  Pinacotheka  is  to  contain  pictures  of 
this  and  of  coming  centuries.  The  higher  art  of 
painting  had  fallen  into  decay,  when  suddenly  in  | 
the  nineteenth  century  it  rose  again  in  Germany,  a 
phcenix  from  its  ashes ;  nor  did  she  come  alone  ; 
she  came  hand-in-hand  with  the  other  arts  and 
sciences.  Art  is  not  destined  to  be  regarded  as  an 
object  of  luxury ;  she  must  be  manifest  to  all,  and 
*tep  into  life  ;  then  only  is  she  what  she  ought  to 
(«.  With  joy  and  pride  I  look  upon  my  great  art- 
ists. The  deeds  of  the  statesman  will  have  been 
long  sunk  in  oblivion,  but  the  works  of  the  artist 
live  for  evermore."  His  majesty's  speech  was  an- 
swered* by  loud  cheering.  The  following  articles 
were  placed  by  his  majesty  in  the  foundation 
stone : — An  engraving  of  the  building ;  its  destina- 
tion on  china,  a  portrait  of  his  majesty  on  porce- 
kin»  and  thirty-six  historical  medals. — Exam. 

Popular  Recreation.— The  King  of  Prussia 
"M*  it  is  stated  from  Berlin,  devoted  no  less  a  sum 
than  120,000/.  to  the  formation  of  a  covered  garden 
in  the  centre  of  that  city,  to  be  used  as  a  winter 
promenade  by  its  inhabitants.  A  regulated  tem- 
perature is  to  be  maintained,  and  rare  exotics  of 
,  *armer  climes  cultivated  in  this  truly  royal  de- 
sign.—«  Literary  Gazette." 

Thk  Blind  Traveller.— The  celebrated  blind 
™«Her,  Lieutenant  Holman,  returned  to  this 
con"lry  on  Thursday  week,  after  an  absence  of  up- 
wards of  six  years,  during  which  time  he  visited 


Portugal  and  Spain,  Algeria,  and  all  the  places  in 
the  Mediterranean,  penetrated  Egypt  and  Syria, 
crossed  the  desert  to  Jerusalem,  and  finally  made 
an  extensive  tour  through  the  least  frequented 
parts  of  the  southeast  of  Europe,  including  Hun- 
gary, Transylvania,  Servia,  Bosnia,  &c.  As  on 
all  former  occasions,  this  extraordinary  roan  trav- 
elled perfectly  alone.  He  has  returned  in  perfect 
health  and  spirits. — Liverpool  Mercury. 

Subterranean  Telegraph  through  the  Me- 
tropolis.— The  Electric  Telegraph  Company,  it  is 
said,  intend  forthwith  to  establish  a  centra]  tele- 
graph station  at  the  company's  depot  in  the  Strand, 
by  means  of  which  communication  will  be  obtained 
from  one  point  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  the 
company's  act  of  incorporation  the  thirty-fifth  clause 
empowers  them  to  lay  down  and  under  any  street 
any  pipes  or  tubes  not  being  of  larger  size  than 
three  inches  bore,  for  conveying  or  conducting  the 
wires  of  the  electric  telegraph.  In  pursuance  of 
those  powers  they  intend  to  extend  the  wires  from 
the  several  railway  stations  in  London  in  the  way 
described  by  their  act  of  parliament  under  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis.  The  extension  of  the 
telegraph  on  the  Southwestern  Railway  will  be 
first  commenced. — Britannia. 


"thou,  god,  seest  me." 

"When  my  spirit  was  overwhelmed  within  me,  then  thou 
knewest  my  path."    P*.  142  :  3. 

My  God  !  whose  gracious  pity  I  may  claim, 
Calling  thee  "  Father1* — sweet  endearing  name! 
The  sufferings  of  this  weak  and  weary  frame, 

All,  all  are  known  to  Thee. 

From  human  eye  't  is  better  to  conceal 
Much  that  I  suffer,  much  I  hourly  feel, 
But,  oh,  this  thought  does  tranquillize  and  heal, 

All,  all  arc  known  to  Thee. 

Each  secret  confliot  with  indwelling  sin, 

Each  sickening  fear,  I  ne'er  the  prize  shall  win, 

Each  pang  from  irritation,  turmoil,  din, 

All,  all  are  known  to  Thee. 

When  in  the  morning,  unrefreshed  I  wake, 
Or  in  the  night  but  little  rest  can  take  ; 
This  brief  appeal  submissively  I  make, — 

All,  all  is  known  to  Thee. 

Nay,  all  by  thee  is  ordered,  chosen,  planned, 
Each  drop  that  fills  my  daily  cup,  thy  hand 
Prescribes  for  ills  none  else  can  understand  ; 

All,  all  is  known  to  Thee. 

The  effectual  means  to  cure  what  I  deplore, 
In  me  thy  longed-for  likeness  to  restore, 
Self  to  dethrone,  never  to  govern  more ; 

All,  all  are  known  to  Thee. 

And  this  continued  feebleness — this  state 
Which  seems  to  unnerve  and  incapacitate, 
Will  work  the  cure  my  hopes  and  prayers  await ; 

That  cure  I  leave  to  Thee. 

Nor  will  the  bitter  draught  distasteful  prove, 
While  I  recall  the  Son  of  thy  dear  love  ; 
The  cup  thou  would'st  not  for  our  sakes  remove, 

That  cup  he  drank  for  me. 

He  drank  it  to  the  dregs — no  drop  remained 
Of  wrath — for  those  whose  cup  of  woe  he  drained , 
Man  ne'er  can  know  what  that  sad  cup  contained ; 

All,  all  is  known  to  Thee. 

And  welcome,  precious  can  his  spirit  make 
My  little  drop  of  suffering  for  his  sake  ; 
Father!  the  cup  I  drink,  the  path  I  take, 

AH,  all  is  known  to  Thee. 
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THE    PENINSULA    AGAIN. 


The  great  barometer  of  foreign  politics  has  taken 
a  suddenly  downward  course,  ana  we  have  once 
more  a  specimen  of  those  panics,  which  every  post 
from  the  south  of  Europe  used  to  bring  us.  We 
imagined  ourselves  free  from  a  renewal  of  these 
fears  and  fluctuations ;  but  that  politician  who  is 
at  once  the  most  restless  and  the  most  artful  now 
in  Europe,  has  again  conjured  up  a  storm.  It 
has  not  burst,  indeed ;  but  the  clouds  are  rising, 
and  the  air  has  become  charged  with  electric  mat- 
ter. The  public  remain  still  unconcerned.  It  is 
most  unwilling  to  believe  that  any  act  of  a  French 
king,  with  a  people  to  quiet,  and  a  throne  to  con- 
solidate, would  in  his  last  days  be  ventured,  which 
'  might  bequeath  civil  war  and  universal  jealousy  to 
his  offspring.  The  more  sensitive  portion  of  the 
public,  however,  whose  fortune  rests  on  the  surety 
of  peace,  has  taken  the  alarm ;  and  the  Spanish 
marriages,  celebrated  in  Madrid  by  the  combat  of 
bulla  and  bravos  in  the  Royal  Placa  of  Madrid, 
is  now  to  be  celebrated  in  a  more  costly  shape 
by  the  struggles  of  bulls  and  bears  in  our  Stock 
Exchange. 

It  is  impossible,  in  fact,  to  touch  Spain  without 
at  the  same  time  shaking  Portugal — impossible  to 
take  the  moral  and  administrative  tutorship  of  one, 
without  finding  the  health  and  the  existence  of  the 
other  Siamese  twin  of  the  Peninsula  affected  bv  it. 
Whoever  doctors  one  must  doctor  the  other.  Na- 
poleon felt  the  necessity,  and  under  that  necessity 
he  sank  ;  for  could  he  have  limited  his  efforts  to 
Spain,  they  mUrht  have  been  crowned  with  a  dif- 
ferent result.  Louis  Philippe  too  felt  the  necessity, 
although  he  took  a  different  mode  of  meeting  it. 
Instead  of  sending  armies  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
Tagua,  like  Napoleon — the  king  of  the  French, 
when  entering  upon  the  moral  and  matrimonial 
conquest  of  Spain,  sent  an  able  emissary  with  full 
credentials  to  master  and  to  guide  the  court  of  Lis- 
bon. His  majest  y  represents  himself  as  the  natural 
guardian  of  all  the  Coburgs,  as  of  all  the  Bourbons, 
and  as  the  only  political  doctor  for  crazy  thrones. 
The  English  are  too  liberal  in  their  ideas,  absurdly 
recommending  that  constitutions  should  be  re- 
spected, and  "  charters  be  a  truth."  Louis 
Philippe,  therefore,  has  undertaken,  through  M. 
Dietz,  to  save  the  throne  of  Portugal,  as  well  as 
that  of  Spain.  And  the  result,  we  have  much 
fear ,'  will  be  fatal  first  to  the  popularity,  then  to 
the  thrones,  of  both  queens. 

In  Portugal  this  result  is  pretty  manifest.  There 
the  queen  has  been  spirited  by  French  and  Spanish 
councils  to  make  what  is  called  in  the  language 
of  the  Tuileries  a  counter-Tevolution,  to  dismiss 
ministers,  some  of  whom  at  least  had  the  full  con- 
fidence of  the  liberals,  and  to  call  to  office  in  their 
place  the  very  men  ejected  by  the  people  not  a  year 
since.  The  people  have  not  seconded  the  court 
move.  The  queen's  uncle  declares  against  it. 
The  towns  rise ;  the  municipal  guards  arm.  And 
if  Portugal  could  mana*ge  her  own  affairs  without 
affecting  her  neighbors,  these  matters  might  be 
considered  as  complete. 

But  this  popular  triumph,  this  defeat  of  the 
counter-revolution  in  Portugal,  shakes  the  card- 
house  that  the  French  have  built  up  in  Madrid. 
The  chief,  indeed  the  sole  support  of  the  Bresson 
regime,  consists  of  the  young  officers  and  military 
party ;  these  have  but  the  one  mode  of  counter- 
acting Portuguese  liberalism,  viz.,  by  marching 
against  it,  and  employing  an  armed  intervention. 


Thence  proceeds  the  panic  which  startles  oar 
exchange.  The  old  situation  of  the  French  tod 
English  governments  recurs  again ;  the  one  in 
possession  of  Spain,  and  anxious  to  bring  Portugal 
into  harmony  with  its  despotic  rule ;  the  other 
determined,  as  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Canning,  to 
defend  Portuguese  independence,  even  by  British 
bayonets,  if  necessary.  All  this  begets  alarm. 
That  it  may  give  rise  to  nothing  more  serious  is  to 
be  hoped.  Count  Bresson  must  be  told,  that,  how- 
ever  uncontrolled! y  he  may  dispose  of  Spain  and 
its  royal  family,  he  must  leave  Portugal  t»  its  own 
influence.  And  the  British  government,  v*ho  com- 
pelled Espartero  to  abandon  his  warlike  thoughts 
against  Portugal,  in  order  to  open  the  Doaro,  can- 
not fail  to  be  equally  peremptory  and  successful 
with  the  governments  of  Isturitz  and  Gonzales 
Bravo. — I&amincr,  Oct.  31. 


PALMERSTON   AND   GU1ZOT    ON    THE   SPANISH 
MARRIAGE   QUESTION. 

The  Revue  des  Deux  Monies  publishes  what 
purports  to  be  an  authentic  account  of  the  corre- 
spondence between  Lord  Palmerston  and  M.  Gurat: 
and  if  it  is  so,  we  know  for  the  first  time  what  are 
precisely  the  positions  taken  up  by  the  two  diplo- 
matists. Lord  Palmerston,  standing  on  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  insists  that  the  marriage  is  a  violation  of 
that  treaty ;  and  demands  that  a  renunciation  should 
be  made,  for  the  children  of  the  DucdeMontpensier 
and  the  Infanta  Luisa,  of  the  right  to  succeed  to  the 
Spanish  throne.  This  claim  appears  to  us  to  be 
offensive  and  absurd.  If  Lord  Palmerston  avowed- 
ly adhered  to  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  perhaps  he 
might  claim  to  disqualify  the  issue  of  the  marriage 
altogether ;  but  if  he  hesitated  to  adopt  so  extrava- 
gant a  course,  he  might  at  least  have  left  the  par- 
ties concerned  to  make  their  election  as  to  which 
succession  they  would  abide  by;  or  the  decision 
might  have  been  left  to  proximity,  which  would 
have  pointed  to  the  renunciation  of  the  French 
throne. 

M.  Guizot  insists  that  the  marriage  is  no  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty  ;  and  quotes  some  precedents  of 
intermarriages  between  the  Spanish  and  the  French 
branches,  which  are  interesting,  and  appear  to  be 
cogent.  He  maintains  that  the  issue  of  the  mar- 
riage would  not  be  disqualified ;  because  the  claose 
securing  the  Spanish  throne  to  the  descendants  of 
Philip  the  Fifth  cannot  be  invalidated  by  the  oper- 
ation of  another  clause — the  renunciation  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  This  argument  seems  to  us  to  be 
quite  untenable.  The  children  would  be  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  for  whom  he  abso- 
lutely renounced  the  throne  of  Spain.  They  could, 
without  hindrance,  succeed  to  the  throne  of  France 
as  members  of  the  Orleans  branch ;  and  if  the 
Spanish  succession  is  secured  to  them  by  another 
clause,  then  they  might  succeed  to  both  thrones;  a 
result  which  it  was  the  very  object  of  the  treaty  to 
prevent.  The  general  qualification  is  overridden 
by  the  specific  disqualification.  The  treaty  secures 
the  Spanish  heritage  to  the  successors  of  Philip, 
excepting  such  as  come  within  the  specific  renna* 
ciatiorWby  Louis  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

It  may  be  quite  true  that  this  would  be  an  unan- 
ticipated operation  of  the  treaty  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  such  obsolete  niceties  would  not  be  very  rev- 
erently regarded  by  the  Spanish  and  French 
nations;  who  now  nave  a  voice  in  the  matter, 
which  they  did  not  possess  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.    Both  peoples  have  already 
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acted  in  8  way  that  shows  their  independence  of 
mere  dynastic  treaties.  Isabella  occupies  her  throne 
by  favor  and  sufferance  of  the  Spanish  people. 
Louis  Philippe  holds  his  sceptre  by  the  declared 
will  of  the  French  people  ;  who  altered  his  title, 
withholding  the  territorial  designation  enjoyed  by 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  These  considerations  leave 
M.  Guizot's  technical  argument  as  unsupported 
as  ever ;  but  they  touch  the  substantial  merits  of 
the  case. 

The  French  statesman  says  that  he  shall  appeal 
from  the  British  minister  to  the  British  nation : 
such  an  appeal  would  be  effective  exactly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  absurdity  of  Lord  Palmerston's  posi- 
tion. By  the  rules  of  common  sense,  it  is  quite  as 
untenable  as  M.  Guizot's  ;  it  is  indeed  more  fanciful 
and  crotchety ;  and  it  labors  under  this  disadvan- 
t  *:e,  that  it  is  an  aggressive  and  mischief-making 
puoitinn.  It  makes  a  demand  that  it  would  be  silly 
to  grant,  awkward  to  retract,  impossible  to  enforce, 
except  by  war  ;  and  the  British  nation  will  never  go 
to  war  for  Lord  Palmerston's  right  to  regulate  the 
Spanish  succession. — Spectator,  StAth  Oct. 
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The  two  octavo  volumes  that  issue  four  times  a 
ear  are  in  the  political  press  what  the  Duke  of 
"ewcastle  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  are  in 
parliament :  every  politician  was  familiar  with  them 
even  in  his  childhood,  and  begins  to  wonder  at  their 
remaining  so  long  on  the  scene— especially  when 
something  escapes  from  them  which  reminds  him 
of  their  obsolescent  condition.  The  veteran  pe- 
riodicals have  just  put  forth  manifest  signs  of 
senility. 

The  Quarterly  Review  winds  up  its  October  num- 
ber with  an  article  on  the  "  Close  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  Administration-"— a  manifesto  aiming  at  the 
restoration  of  the  tory  party.  It  attacks  Sir  Rob- 
ert's *' Free-trade  scheme  of  revolutionary  innova- 
tion :"  tries  to  show  statistically  that  it  is  doomed 
to  failure  at  home  and  abroad  ;  assails  "  the  new 
moral  theory  in  Ireland,"  namely,  "  to  force  the 
people  on  dearer  food  ;"  and  expands  into  a  direct 
attack  upon  Sir  Robert  himself.  The  reviewer 
emphatically  declares,  even  now,  entire  conviction 
of  the  purity  of  the  statesman's  motives,  but  de- 
plores abberrations.  The  censor  accepts  for  his 
oracle  M.  Capefigue,  "  a  man  of  ability,  who, 
though  strangely  ignorant,  as  most  foreigners  are, 
of  the  details  of  our  social  and  political  life,  is  still, 
as  will  be  seen,  a  very  keen  observer,  and  sketches 
strong  outlines  with  a  curious  felicity. "  The 
reviewer  quotes  a  passage  from  M.  Capefigue, 
written  before  the  session  of  1845,  describing  Sir 
RoSert  Peel  as  ceding  under  the  pressure  of  the 
radical  party  to  "  that  financial  revolution  which 
changes  all  the  combinations  of  the  government  of 
England,  and  tends  to  destroy  the  British  aristoc- 
racy." On  that  point,  "  M.  Peel  est  un  homme 
parfaitement  commode,  puis  que  sa  doctrine  est 
d  incessamment  ceder  lorsque  1'opinion  se  pro- 
nonce  :"  and,  "  if  the  radicals  persist,"  says  the 
oracle  cited,  "  he  will  go  on  until  he  shall  accom- 
plish la  rkforme  absolue,  with  annual  parliaments, 
after  the  fashion  of  Cobbett  and  Hunt."  The  re- 
reviewer  also  quotes  from  Dr.  Arnold ;  who 
saysr- 

.  "  Peel  has  an  idea  about  currency,  and  a  distinct 
impression  about  it ;  and  therefore  on  that  point  I 
would  trust  him  for  not  yielding  to  clamor.     But 


about  most  matters,  the  church  especially,  he  seems 
to  have  no  idea ;  and  therefore  I  would  not  trust 
him  for  giving  it  all  up  to-morrow  if  the  clamor 
were  loud  enough . " 

In  short,  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  pronounced  by  the 
Quarterly  to  be  a  '•  temporizing  utilitarian,"  and 
the  arch-traitor  among  his  colleagues.  He  is  evi- 
dently prepared  to  go  beyond  Lord  John  in  the  pro- 
cess of  innovation ;  ready  to  advance — such  is  the 
construction  of  the  reviewer — even  to  the  "  general 
confiscation  of  property"  by  "  the  new  plausibility 
of  direct  graduated  taxation,"  to  repeal  of  the 
Union  in  Ireland,  and  "  the  total  overthrow"  of 
"  all  our  existing  institutions,"  to  "  anarchy  and 
agony."  "Let  us  therefore  endeavor  to  recon- 
struct, under  happier  auspices  and  witrT  safer  guides, 
our  Protestant  protectionist  majorities  of  1841." 
Treat  leniently  the  hundred-and-twelve  gentlemen 
who  "  permitted  themselves  to  be  involved  in  Sir 
Robert  Peers  abberration  :"  call  them  not  '*  apos- 
tates ;"  they  may  yet  be  reclaimed. 

This,  then,  is  the  object  of  the  paper — to  rally 
the  broken-up  tory  party  ;  and  in  order  to  do  that 
it  is  thought  practicable  to  reconvert  the  "  Peel- 
ites,"  estimated  for  the  next  parliament  at  the  re- 
duced number  of  "thirty."  To  facilitate  suc(h  a 
result — to  make  it  look  at  all  feasible — perhaps  also 
to  deter  Sir  Robert  from  supporting  the  present 
government  against  the  tones — much  pains  are  be- 
stowed on  an  attempt  to  persuade  himself  that  he 
is  politically  ruined  ;  that  he  ought  to  retire  from 
public  life;  that  he  is.  in  short,  quite  shelved. 
The  reviewer  is  a  sleeper  awakened ;  he  does  not 
see  the  march  of  events  since  he  last  mingled  in  the 
living  worfcl  of  politics  ;  he  thinks  all  the  change  is 
a  special  treachery  on  the  part  of  one  man,  not  the 
natural  growth  of  time.  This  ignorance  of  what 
is  actually  passing  around  brings  him  to  a  double 
reductio  ad  absurdum,  by  which  his  paper  is  self- 
refuted.  He  positively  thinks  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
is  hors  de  comlmt,  and  that  the  tory  party  can  once 
more  be  evoked.  He  neglects  to  show  what  voca- 
tion such  a  party  would  have — what  it  could  do 
practically  with  the  concurrence  of  the  people  ;  and 
without  such  practical  vocation  no  party  can  exist 
in  a  state.  The  possibility  of  reviving  the  tory 
party  under  Lord  Stanley  is  as  morbid  a  dream  as 
the  extinction  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  There  is  a 
farce  in  which  the  hero  is  persuaded,  against  the 
evidence  of  his  senses,  that  he  has  been  dead  and 
buried,  and  is  a  ghost.  But  then,  that  worthy  per- 
son was  not  quite  so  'wide  awake  as  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  No  farce  writer  has  gone  to  the  extent  of 
reenthroning  Queen  Anne. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  furnishes  a  still  more 
flagrant  case  of  sleeper  awakened — or  rather,  of 
sleeper  dreaming.  It  begins  with  a  paper  on  "  Pro- 
posals for  examining  the  Irish  Poor-law,"  based 
upon  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope's  letters  to  Lord  John 
Russell ;  to  which,  however,  the  reviewer  scarcely 
replies.  The  article  is  a  mere  further  appendix  to 
the  reports  by  the  poor-law  commissioners  of  inquiry; 
it  is  composed  with  all  the  great  ability  that  marked 
those  documents,  uttered  with  all  the  facile  and  un- 
questioning self-confidence  that  distinguished  the 
heyday  of  Edinburgh  political  economy.  It  is  as 
though,  on  being  awakened  from  profoundest  slum- 
bers after  his  toils,  the  writer  incontinently  began 
to  pour  forth  a  few  sheets  more  of  the  same  staple, 
without  reference  to  subsequent  events  or  the 
march  of  opinion  beyond  his  station.  Mr.  Scrope 
is  in  truth  but  little  noticed  ;  his  name  often  occurs, 
his  writing  is  quoted ;  but  it  is  merely  as  a  provoca- 
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tive  to  a  further  torrent  of  tho  old  text  of  1834. 
Posterior  years  have  passed  in  vain  for  the  philos- 
opher ;  he  belongs  to  the  last  generation,  and  can 
only  talk  as  they  talked  in  his  day.  He  stands  by 
the  old  dogma  of  1834 — that  "  compulsory  charity , 
that  is,  relief,  "  must  be  rendered  less  eligible  than 
independence"  for  the  laborer;  u  it  must  he  made 
painful,  and  therefore  is  degrading/'  Many  may 
still  think  so,  but  the  doctrine  begins  to  be  greatly 
doubted ;  the  reviewer  talks  as  Lf  it  were  still  un- 
questionable. He  learns  nothing  from  the  last 
decennium,  but  that  in  fact  the  poor-law  of  England 
has  not  been  rigidly  carried  out,  and  that  therefore 
its  expenditure  has  gradually  increased ;  effectual 
repression  and  cheapness  being  the  test  by  which 
he  judges  a  poor-law.  He  speaks  with  fond  regret 
of  the  system  "  which  has  acted  so  well  in  Scot- 
land !"  The  actual  state  of  Ireland,  those  terrible 
exigences  which  demand  instant  remedy,  are  pooh- 
poohed  or  passed  silently  by.  The  writer  smiles 
superior,  and  calmly  rebukes  the  impatience  of  peo- 
ple who,  witnessing  starvation,  calls  for  food.  His 
thesis  is  altogether  negative  ;  he  suggests  nothing 
to  be  done — throws  out  no  trace  of  a  suggestion  for 
active  measures  :  yet  he  does  not  show  that  there  is 
in  the  present  condition  of  Ireland  any  living  prin- 
ciple that  would  enable  the  state  of  things  to  right 
itself.  He  is  as  indifferent  to  actual  events,  as 
much  absorbed  in  abstract  and  partial  calculations, 
as  a  Laputan. 

If  they  go  on  at  this  rate,  the  Quarterlies  will 
soon  discover  that,  in  the  province  of  politics,  they 
have  really  become  obsolete.  We  suspect  that 
one  cause  of  their  intellectual  retardation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  very  fact  of  trimestrial  publication.  It 
has  a  tendency  to  beget  two  kinds  of  staleness.  The 
Morning  Post  justly  lays  claim  to  the  substance  of 
the  paper  in  the  Quarterly  Review ;  it  is  in  fact  the 
thunder  of  the  Post,  all  accumulated  for  one  reex- 
plosion  at  second-hand.  You  have  had  it  all  before, 
as  occasion  arose,  hot  and  hot,  in  the  Post,  and  do 
not  require  a  repetition  of  these  doses  by  wholesale 
— so  many  two-ounce  draughts  prescribed  to  be  taken 
once  a  day,  and  then  readministered  by  the  barrel. 
Able  as  the  writers  of  the  Post  may  be,  interesting 
as  it  may  be  to  peruse  their  lucubrations  fresh  from 
the  pen  one  by  one,  we  suspect  few  would  sponta- 
neously take  up  a  file  of  the  journal  for  the  last 
two  years,  or  even  the  last  three  months,  and  read 
it  over  again. 

The  overt  staleness  of  the  poor-law  paper  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  is  ludicrously  confessed.  It 
was,  we  are  told  in  a  postscript  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  "wholly  written  and  printed  early  in  Au- 
gust last ;  which  is  here  mentioned  to  account  for 
its  taking  no  notice  of  the  subsequent  proceedings  of 
Parliament  respecting  its  subject."  So,  composed 
in  the  spirit  of  1834,  it  was  actually  written  months 
ago  ;  and  the  editor  has  thought  it  no  shame  to  be- 
tray the  reader  into  wading  through  a  paper  that 
would  have  been  stale  even  in  his  July  number, 
but  is  quite  out  of  date  for  October. 

This  will  never  do,  in  our  days  of  railway  speed. 
That  speed  may  indeed  be  conducive  to  rash  con- 
clusions, but,  rightly  used,  it  is  even  still  more 
available  for  just  retrospection.  The  rapid  course 
of  the  train  gives  you  a  more  intelligible  maplike 
view  of  your  route  as  a  whole ;  you  see  better  the 
connexion  between  causes  and  results.  If  superfi- 
cial and  dull  observers  are  not  allowed  so  slow  a 
contemplation  of  the  present — if  rash  spirits  are 
more  indulged  in  rushing  on  to  a  collision  with  the 
future— quick  penetration  has  the  advantage  of  a 


more  lively  sense  of  the  past.  News  pours  in,  no* 
by  fits  and  starts,  but  regularly,  day  by  day — mate- 
rials for  opinion  ;  and  the  process  of  maturing  in 
undelayed  by  easterly  winds,  storms  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  or  even  long  breaks  in  the  inter- 
change of  statesmanlike  views  between  England, 
France,  and  Germany.  The  newspaper  press  has 
received  a  proportionate  improvement.  Compare  a 
newspaper  with  a  quarterly  periodical  of  the  last 
generation,  and  certain  differences  will  be  appa- 
rent :  compare  them  now,  and  you  will  probably 
find  no  difference  in  the  tissue  of  the  writing.  As 
we  have  said,  you  have  the  quarterly  day  by  day  ; 
a  little  fresher  in  kind,  too,  than  old  toryism  or  an- 
cient whiggery. 

If  the  Quarterly  Reviews  would  survive,  they 
must,  we  fear,  cease  to  be  quarterlies,  and  vouchsafe 
their  lucubrations  by  more  rapid  instalments.     Even 
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the  monthlies  are  felt  to  be  stale  almost  as 
published.  Throughout  England  there  is 
view  that  is  more  quoted  than  any  quarterly — and 
that  is  the  Parisian  fortnightly  Revue  des  Deux 
Monies,  The  reason  is,  that  with  an  equally  high 
standard  of  literary  power,  it  keeps  even  pace  with 
the  times — with  events,  and  with  the  demands  and 
march  of  opinion. — Spectator,  24th  Oct. 

TRUE   DIPLOMACY. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  any  English  publicist 
his  stand,  as  Lord  Palmerston  is  reported  to  hai 
done,  upon  the  treaty  of  Utrecht;  for  it  seen 
impossible  to  take  so  false  a  position  without 
looking  the  subsequent  history  of  three  countries 
parties  to  the  compact — France,  England,  and 
Spain.  Three  main  principles  of  the  treaty  no 
longer  possess  for  those  countries  any  vital  exs- 
tence.  First,  the  treaty-making  authority  has  vir- 
tually changed  its  source :  international  relations 
are  no  longer  matters  puxejv  dynastic,  but  have 
become  affairs  of  popular  uilerest  and  control* 
Secondly,  it  is  presumed  by  the  treaty,  that  to  dis- 
pose of  the  royal  family  is  to  dispose  of  the  coun- 
try; which  was  true  while  the  country  was  ac- 
counted the  property  or  ''possession"  of  the  family, 
but  is  no  longer  true  of  France  or  Spain,  or  of  any 
country  of  Western  Europe ;  the  government  goes 
with  the  country,  not  the  country  with  the  govern- 
ment. Thirdly,  the  treaty  proceeds  upon  the 
understanding  that  the  succession  to  the  throne  is  a 
thing  to  be  settled  by  royal  personages  as  an  affair 
entirely  within  the  dictation  of  their  class ;  bnt  that 
has  ceased  to  be  a  substantia]  verity  in  the  policy 
of  Western  Europe ;  and  the  three  countries  con- 
cerned in  the  Utrecht  treaty  are  eminent  examples 
to  the  contrary.  The  object,  therefore,  which  was 
to  establish  "  a  balance  of  power"  in  the  states  of 
Europe,  at  a  time  when  the  monarch  could  say 
"  L'etat— e'est  moi,"  is  no  longer  attainable  by  the 
treaty ;  even  if  that  balance  of  royal  families  were 
practicable,  it  would  not  serve  any  substantial  par* 
pose,  for  it  would  not  be  a  balance  of  states;  in 
none  of  the  free  countries  of  Western  Europe  is  the 
state  concentrated  in  the  person  of  the  monarch. 
Before  the  eighteenth  century,  indeed,  the  Engush 
people  had  twice  deposed  their  sovereign,  and  had 
in  the  second  instance  diverted  the  succession  from 
the  direct  line ;  but  the  case  of  England  was  then 
exceptional.  It  is  no  longer  so.  France  has  strictly 
followed  England;  having  had  a  decapitation,  a 
restoration,  a  second  revolution,  and  an  alienation 
of  the  crown  to  a  junior  branch.  Louis  Philippe 
professedly  holds  his  crown   by  the  will  of  tat 
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French  people;  whose  example  may  be  said  to 
have  removed  England  from  the  list  of  exceptional 
cases.  And  the  reform  bill  was  a  tangible  asser- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  popular  govern- 
ment had  been  affirmed.  It  is  difficult  to  make 
good  qneen  Isabella's  title  to  the  crown  under  the 
pragmatic  sanction ;  it  rests  upon  two  very  differ- 
ent things — the  ancient  national  usage  of  Spain, 
(which  is  not  a  Salic  law,)  and  the  sufferance  of 
the  living  Spanish  people.  Transfer  the  sanction 
of  the  Spanish  people  to  the  Count  of  Montemolin, 
and  he  might  enter  Madrid  to-morrow. 

This  alteration  of  authority  involves  an  alteration 
in  the  practice  of  diplomacy,  such  as  we  see  at 
work.  Formerly,  diplomatists  acted  by  means  of 
threats  or  bribes  addressed  to  princes.  Genuine 
truth,  substantial  interests,  could  only  be  touched 
incidentally.  The  aim  in  a  diplomatic  bargain  was 
to  conceal  the  true  object  on  either  side ;  and  we 
are  told  various  tales  about  the  address  of  diploma- 
tists in  overreaching  each  other — their  power  of 
insinuation,  their  command  of  face,  their  tact  at 
coocealing  their  own  motives  and  penetrating  those 
of  their  antagonists.  Such  tactics  might  succeed 
with  royal  persons,  because  individuals  have  defi- 
nite objects  to  lose  or  gain  apart  from  the  material 
interests  of  nations,  and  they  are  amenable  to  per- 
sonal interests.  But  it  is  different  with  peoples ; 
with  whom  the  substantial,  genuine,  material  inter- 
ests are  the  objects,  the  beacon  and  end  of  diplo- 
macy. With  the  peoples  we  must  now  deal  in  all 
international  relations — with  them  through  their 
governments  de  facto.  What  that  government 
shall  be,  we  no  longer  arrogate  the  right  to  choose ; 
we  accept  it  as  we  find  it.  We  can  only  interpose 
to  modify  it  when  by  a  direct  (not  a  constructive) 
hostile  attack  on  our  own  material  interests,  a 
foreign  country  provokes  actual  war  and  is  con- 
quered ;  or  when  the  foreign  nation  invites  us  to 
aid  it  in  reconstructing  its  machinery  of  govern- 
ment. An  arrangement  between  obsolete  and 
deposed  dynasties  can  give  us  no  right  to  initiate 
such  interference. 

It  follows  from  these  altered  premises,  that  diplo- 
macy must  have  altered  in  its  mode  of  effectual 
operation.  It  ib  no  longer  a  bargaining  between 
princes  to  dispose  of  nations  for  the  benefit  of  their 
royal  possessors ;  but  it  is  a  convention  between  the 
representative  servants  of  a  nation  to  make  such  ar- 
rangements of  international  intercourse  as  shall  evolve 
the  greatest  mutual  benefit  for  the  several  peoples. 
It  map-,  therefore,  deal  with  substantiate,  not  pre- 
tences; it  must,  to  succeed,  not  only  arrange  to 
make  the  intercourse  beneficial,  and  to  make  the 
benefit  mntual,  but  to  make  each  nation  fully 
understand  and  confess  that  the  arrangement  is 
mutually  beneficial.  That  mutual  intelligence  is 
not  to  be  brought  about  by  threats  and  bribes,  but 
solely  by  the  most  open  and  friendly  representa- 
tions, now  is  that  ^office  performed  by  flippant 
"  notes,"  disguising  impertinence  and  threats  in  a 
style  of  polite  circumlocution  and  obscure  insin- 
uation? The  system  has  failed  recently,  and 
most  signally,  in  France,  Spain,  Brazil,  and  the 
United  States.  The  bullying  of  1840  nearly  be- 
trayed ns  into  war;  the  attempt  to  force  anti- 
•Javery  upon  the  Spanish  colonies  betrayed  oar  gov- 
ernment into  technical  blunders,  and  even  into  deny- 
ing this  very  treaty,  by  which  a  stand  is  now 
made ;  the  bullying  with  the  United  States  about 
the  "right  of  search"  proved  untenable,  while 
iagsmioos  friendliness  settled  the  disputed  north- 
boundary  and  the  Oregon  claims ;  and  a  change 
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from  the  endeavors  to  coerce  Brazil  by  bullying  to 
a  more  generous  policy  is  already  in  progress. 

While  this  change  proceeds  on  either  shore  of 
the  Atlantic,  what  sort  of  progress  is  made  with 
the  northern  powers,  who  stall  stand  by  old  treaties 
and  dynastic  bargains?  What  stability  even  is 
secured?  None.  We  make  little  progress  in  that 
quarter;  none  that  is  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  substantial  interests  of  the  several  peoples. 
In  that  region,  where  the  spirit  of  such  treaties  at 
that  named  from  Utrecht  still  survives,  the  "  bal- 
ance of  power"  is  a  farce.  Poland  is  eaten  up; 
Austria  totters ;  Prussia  threatens  to  absorb  Ger- 
man v,  first  doubled  up  for  the  purpose  into  a  Zoll- 
yerein ;  Russia  feeds  its  gigantic  bulk  by  swallow- 
ing province  after  province.  The'  balance  of 
power  is  a  farce  in  the  north ;  because  it  is  felt 
that  the  dynastic  bargains  and  arrangements  cannot 
be  final  or  conclusive,  and  the  real  balance  of  power 
— the  developed  strength  of  the  peoples — has  not 
been  evoked.  The  great  check  on  royal  aggres- 
sion is  popular  power  and  intelligence.  A  people 
with  moderately  cultivated  intelligence  can  soon  be 
made  to  know  that  international  injury  is  mutual. 
Besides,  the  very  multiplicity  of  a  great  nation  is 
an  impediment  to  active  aggression.  The  truo 
balance  of  power  is  its  eouable  diffusion  throughout 
nations,  which  is  a  real  thing;  not  arbitrary  ar- 
rangements to  bind  and  cramp  royal  holders  of 
office. 

It  is  alleged  that  Louis  Philippe  acts  in  an  oppo- 
site sense — that  he  has  outwitted  England,  in  order 
to  attain  his.  private  ends ;  his  affected  concessions 
to  English  views  being  no  more  than  a  "bait." 
There  is,  perhaps,  some  truth  in  the  complaint, 
though  the  evil  is  not  to  be  remedied  by  a  queru- 
lous style  of  lamentation.  There  is  this  distinction 
in  the  conduct  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  British 
government,  that  the  latter  has  acted  upon  public, 
the  former  upon  private  grounds.  The  French 
Ulysses  has  throughout  his  life  manifested  a  curious 
aptitude  in  falling  on  his  legs ;  he  has  contrived  to 
seek  personal  objects,  and  yet  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances and  maintain  his  credit.  His  early  precep- 
tress taught  him  an  active  and  practical  optimism. 
Whether  it  was  as  school-master  in  Geneva — as 
knight-errant  sailing  about  the  Mediterranean,  and 
marrying,  all  for  love,  but  most  advantageously,  into 
a  throned  family — as  a  volunteer  in  America — as  a 
royal  gentleman  of  modest  mien  in  France — or  as 
citizen  king,  he  has  always  shown  that  he  could 
fully  appreciate  his  actual  position,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  make  the  most  of  it.  This  repeated 
success  may  have  exaggerated  his  confidence  in 
arranging  everything  according  to  his  own  wishes, 
and  have  fostered  his  self-seeking.  But  he  is 
really  a  wise  as  well  as  a  crafty  man.  He  has 
always  made  his  occupation  for  the  time  being  "  a 
business,"  and  has  always  thoroughly  understood 
it.  Since  1830,  he  has  made  kingship  a  business. 
He  has  used  it,  incidentally,  to  advance  his  own 
family ;  but  he  does  so  in  a  truly  business-like  way. 
He  obtains  custom  by  the  diligence  and  punctuality 
with  which  orders  are  executed.  He  may  deal  in 
a  little  of  the  humbug  or  garnish  of  trading,  but, 
take  them  all  in  all,  his  goods  are  the  best  ra  the 
market.  No  king  could  have  done  better,  on  the 
whole,  for  French  interests ;  or  perhaps  for  English 
interests.  He  has  been  a  stopgap  and  bulwark;  of 
limited  monarchy;  securing,  by  moderating,  the 
progress  of  liberal  opinion  in  Western  Europe. 
He  has  Veen  a  standard  of  peace.  Abolish  him,  or 
any  fit  representative  whom  be  may  bequeath  ^s 
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position,  and  England  would  have  to  cope  alone, 
on  either  hand,  with  the  reaction  of  legitimacy  and 
the  aggressive  spirit  of  French  aggrandizement. 
Louis  Philippe  may  pursue  his  private  ends,  but  it 
is  mostly  through  the  public  objects  and  larger 
interests  of  France,  If  we  would  discomfit  him,  it 
must  be  by  showing  that  our  objects  are  more 
thoroughly  for  the  republic,  broader,  and  more 
ingenuously  pursued. 

M.  Guizot  threatens  that  he  will  appeal  from  the 
British  minister,  to  the  British  people — from  the 
'inferior  to  the  higher  authority,  from  the  delegate 
to  the  delegater ;  a  very  fair  appeal.  In  like  man- 
ner, if  we  are  really  aggrieved  by  M..  Guizot  or 
Louis  Philippe,  our  right  of  appeal  lies,  not  to  a 
musty  parchment  deed  between  the  dispossessed 
dynasties  of  France  and  Spain,  but  from  the  king 
of  the  French  to  the  French  themselves.  To 
enforce  that  appeal — to  make  our  case  irresistible 
'—the  object  of  our  international  claims  should  be 
reasonable,  substantial,  genuine,  just,  above  board  ; 
really  interesting  to  the  peoples,  not  some  techni- 
cality or  point  of  form ;  intelligible,  and  actually 
understood  by  the  peoples. 

Now,  what  country  has  taken  the  lead  in  estab- 
'lishing  this  new  order  of  things  1  what  country 
insists  that  it  will  prove  the  most  profitable  to  the 
nations,  and  is  prepared  to  make  good  that  promise 
in  its  own  case? — England.  On  England,  there- 
fore, is  it  especially  incumbent  to  cultivate  the 
altered  style  of  international  representation  suited  to 
the  altered  condition  of  affairs,  instead  of  wasting 
.  her  energies  and  her  influence  in  idle  and  perhaps 
mischievous  references  to  the  policy  of  old  times 
and  its  obsolete  documents. — Spectator ,  Zlst  October. 


From  the  Spectator. 
TRAINING   TO   MURDER. 

Murder  is  an  article  of  domestic  manufacture. 
Not  merely  are  the  worst  and  most  revolting  cases 
those  of  the  domiciliary  kind,  not  merely  are  the 
direct  instigations  to  crime  found  in  the  abodes  of 
the  ignorant  and  depraved,  but  the  murderous  dis- 
position is  bred  and  nurtured  in  our  homes.  Some- 
times you  seem  to  discover  it  in  a  sort  of  abstract 
form — the  quintessence  distilled  and  purified  from 
all  adulteration.  Such  seem  the  cases  that  have 
been  rather  common  of  late  years,  in  which  children 
have  died  under  parental  ill-usage.  One  is  reported 
by  the  Sheffield  Times.  Francis  Adams,  aged  one 
year  and  seven  months,  was  the  son  of  a  working 
optician.  The  infant  had  been  put  out  to  nurse 
twelve  months  ago,  and  had  been  taken  home  nine 
"weeks  back ;  about  three  months  ago  it  seemed  a 
hearty  child  ;  but  since  that  time  it  had  very  little 
appetite,  and  had  been  always  thirsty ;  on  Monday 
week  it  had  a  fit,  and  died  on  Wednesday  week. 
A  surgical  examination  detected  bruises  on  the 
body  and  head ;  under  the  bruised  of  the  head  was 
found  blood  ;  and  further  under,  within  the  skull, 
Ihe  whole  hemisphere  of  the  brain  was  a  mass  of 
coagulated  blood.  A  coroner's  jury  summed  up 
the  facts  in  this  verdict — 

"  That  the  child  died  from  disease  of  the  head ; 
but  whether  those  injuries  were  caused  by  accident 
or  ill-treatment  of  the  parents,  does  not  appear ;  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  jury  that  the  conduct  of  the 
father  and  mother  towards  the  deceased  child  had 
been  barbarous  and  unfeeling." 
,The  father  said  that  the  en 
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not  beat  him  to  harm  him."    Other  witnesses  is 
the  inquest  threw  further  light  on  the  case. 

Elizabeth  Holt,  servant  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam, 
said  that  they  behaved  very  well  to  the  olaest  and 
the  youngest  child,  but  very  badly  to  the  one  that 
has  died.  They  both  flogged  it.  The  father 
generally  flogged  it  with  a  rod,  but  the  mother 
with  a  rope.  After  flogging  it,  she  put  it  in  a  dark 
closet  up  stairs,  sometimes  for  about  an  ho©. 
The  mother  never  washed  or  cleaned  the  child  In- 
self.  The  neighbors  have  been  in  when  the  mother 
was  beating  the  child,  and  wanted  to  take  the  child 
from  her.  When  the  child  was  put  in  the  cellar,  it 
sat  on  the  cold  floor ,  and  grazed  its/ace  on  the  coals; 
for  it  could  not  walk. 

Mrs.  Crosby,  a  neighbor,  said  that  she  nad  told 
the  mother  not  to  beat  it  so  much. 

Mrs.  Hoyle,  another  neighbor,  had  been  into  the 
house,  and  talked  to  Mrs.  Adams  about  beating  the 
child.  She  had  seen  her  with  a  cord  in  her  hand, 
larger  than  the  one  produced.  It  had  a  knot  in  h; 
and  she  saw  a  mark  on  the  child's  neck,  and  a 
wound  on  the  ear  which  bled  ;  and  the  blood  trickled 
down  its  neck.  Mrs.  Adams  was  a  violent  temper, 
and  laid  all  the  blame  to  the  temper  of  the  duM. 
When  the  child  was  taken  sick,  its  mother  appeared 
very  sorry,  and  said  she  would  never  beat  a  child 
again  as  long  as  she  lived. 

The  mother,  therefore,  was  not  simply  a  fiend : 
we  should  much  misconceive  the  case  it  we  were  to 
suppose  that.  But  the  child  was  troublesome  and 
"  fractious ;"  and  Mrs.  Adams  herself  was  hasty  in 
temper.  With  the  violent  passions,  the  slightest 
loosening  to  the  rein  of  self-command  is  apt  to 
beget  a  paroxysm  of  rage  which  propagates  itself. 
Persons  of  cooler  disposition  or  better  discipline 
would  perhaps  be  unable  to  comprehend  the  fall 
force  and  literal  truth  of  the  expression  that  such 
passion  "runs  away"  with  you.  When  once  it 
has  set  in,  the  chances  of  recovering  self-control 
are  doubtful.  How  desirable  is  it  then,  to  abolish 
from  common  custom  all  practices  which  tend  to 
evoke  those  stormy  passions. 


But  Mrs.  Adams  evidently  thought  that  she 
justified  in  using  some  "severity,"  as  hit  called; 
the  less  ferocious  father  thought  that  there  was  no 
harm  in  keeping  a  rod  for  a  baby ;  and  even  the 
humane  neighbor  who  interposed  only  desired  the 
mother  not  to  beat  the  child  "  so  much."  There  is 
no  misgiving  as  to  the  moral  lawfulness  of  flogging 
a  little  child  that  could  not  walk ;  none  of  these 
people  seem  to  know  that  all  such  violent  resorts 
are  absolutely  needless  with  young  children ;  sad 
that  even  with  those  who  are  older,  personal  chas- 
tisement is  an  admission  of  gross  neglect  at  a  time 
when  childhood  is  tender  and  ductile.  The}' do  not 
know  that  the  utmost  strictness  of  discipline  mil 
be  enforced  on  children,  the  most  despotic  influence 
over  them  acquired,  without  a  single  act  of  violence. 
The  conditions  to  that  moral  control  are  patience,  i 
diligence  that  omits  no  opportunity  of  conecuoi, 
(taking  each  fault  committed  by  the  child  lees  as 
an  offence  than  as  a  symptom  that  an  instant  instal- 
ment of  instruction  is  needed,)  simplidty  of  Roaot* 
ment,  unvarying  consistency,  and  unceasing'  kiaoV 
ness.  The  last  is  the  great  talisman  of  pot*. 
But  the  other  conditions  are  essential  toahigbci*" 
of  training ;  and  they  are  the  product  of  *J|j{?j2 
intellectual  culture  than  was  perhaps  to  be  expected 
in  the  persons  who  were  subjected  to  the  inqoinjj 
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did  not  know  where  "  to  draw  the  line.'9  We  see 
the  fatal  result. 

It  is  terrible  to  think  of  the  vast  extent  of  neediest 
lottery  inflicted  on  the  young  and  helpless  by  the 
severity  that  parents  arrogate  the  right  to  use. 
Picture  to  yourself  the  terrors  of  this  poor  baby — 
bis  cowering  under  the  rod—his  shrinking  from  the 
fierce  races  of  estranged  parents — his  ungovernable 
agony  and  irritation,  provoking  new  inflictions— his 
despair,  in  that  dark  cellar,  where  he  "  sat  on  the 
cokt  floor  and  graced  his  face  on  the  coals,  for  he 
could  not  walk*'— his  terrors  at  the  strange  sensa- 
tions attending  the  incursion  of  physical  disease- 
Bis  perishing  thus  under  woes  unutterable  by  his 
childish  tongue,  with  none  to  rescue  him !  His  is 
not  a  solitary  case ;  there  are  thousands  like  it — 
hundreds  of  thousands  that  differ  only  in  degree. 

Not  is  the  actual  death  the  sole  way  in  which 
murder  is  thus  bred.  Our  moral  code  admits  and 
recognizes  nnkindness  and  anger  as  lawful  attend- 
ants of  the  family  hearth ;  anger  and  unkindness, 
in  which  first  arise  the  murderous  passions,  foster 
them,  and  justify  them  by  provocation  and  example. 
There  have  been  few  murderers  who  have  not  been 
sent  forth  from  their  early  home  passionate,  sullen, 
or  callous ;  few  whom  intelligent  training  might  not 
have  set,  in  their  tender  years,  on  a  better  path ; 
few  whom  kind,  indulgent  parents,  might  not  have 
encouraged  *nd  caressed  out  of  bad  habits  of  mind. 
But  an  infancy  of  squalid  neglect,  with  the  rod  and 
the  coal-hole  as  accessories,  is  likely  enough  to 
torn  out  dullards  and  murderers— creatures  trained 
to  carry  on  the  same  system  and  propagate  the 
same  breed. 

We  provide  a  criminal  code  to  chastise  overt 
murder — a  religious  hierarchy  to  preach  against 
evil  passions ;  but  we  continue  in  many  ways  to 
keep  up  the  moral  atmosphere  that  is  prolific  in 
such  bad  passions :  we  are  only  beginning  to  cleanse 
out  the  squalid  abodes  of  the  poorer  classes  ;  we 
have  made  no  progress  worth  boast  with  education ; 
by  our  very  code  of  correctional  discipline  we  sanc- 
tion retributive  vengeances ;  in  our  prisons,  our  army 
and  navy,  we  set  examples  of  brutal  chastisement ; 
and  in  our  social  customs  generally  we  give  free 
scope  to  that  gloomy  unkindness  in  the  relations  of 
life  which  is  the  real  source  of  most  wrongdoing. 


SUNDAY   TRAINS   IN   SCOTLAND. 

The  new  Directors  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow Ratfway  have  announced  their  determination 
to  stop  the  running  of  trains  on  Sundays,  and  the 
Scottish  public  feels  in  a  dilemma.  Sir  Andrew 
Agnew  has  stolen  a  march  upon  the  more  liberal 
party,  and  north  of  the  Tweed  people  scarcely  dare 
say  all  that  they  think  upon  the  subject j  for  in  no 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  does  the  priesthood 
exercise  a  more  inquisitorial  and  despotic  sway  than 
in  that  section  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
is  always  boasting  of  its  "civil  and  religious 
liberty." 

Scotland  evinces  many  signs  of  a  transition  state 
fa  matters  of  religions  opinion ;  which  is  becoming 
gradually,  but  rapidly,  liberalized.  It  has  long 
been  deemed  fashionable  there,  "  comme  il  faut, 
to  belong  to  the  Church  of  England.  Doubts  as  to 
the  real  piety  and  morality  of  ascetic  observances 
gain  ground.  But  the  party  that  entertain  these 
sentiments  has  hardly  attained  the  advancement  that 
would  embolden  it  to  speak  out :  men  mistrust,  not 
each  other's  convictions,  bat  each  other's  firmness 
to  declare  convictions. 


Thus,  instead  of  directly  attacking  that  compul- 
sory observance  of  sectarian  rules  which  the  closing 
of  (he  railway  would  be,  the  opponents  of  the  inno- 
vation are  busy  in  trying  to  show  that  it  does  not 
facilitate  but  hinder  a  d  ue  observance  of  the  Sabbath .  ' 
There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  railway  is 
actually  used  by  persons  going  to  churches  in  the 
large  towns ;  and  it  is  said  that,  among  others, 
numbers  of  Roman  Catholics  so  used  it.  Perhaps 
Sir  Andrew  Agnew  and  the  rigid  Presbyterians  do 
not  consider  attendance  at  a  Roman  Catholic  place 
of  worship  to  be  due  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  but 
rather  desecration. 

Opponents  of  the  change,  however,  might  take 
up  broader  and  firmer  ground.  The  closing  of  rail- 
ways on  Sunday  is  not  a  general  custom  in  the 
United  Kingdom;  it  is  advocated  by  a  majority 
only  in  certain  sects.  When  those  sects  take 
advantage  of  any  position  which  they  may  occupy  as 
directors  of  a  railway,  in  order  to  enforce  sectarian 
observances  upon  the  public  at  large,  it  is  clearly 
an  abuse  of  opportunity  and  of  authority.  The 
matter  is  one  quite  beyond  the  province  of  a  railway 
company,  and  proper  only  to  be  settled  by  the 
public  itself.  Certain  practices  of  society  are 
regulated  through  express  laws  by  the  legislature ; 
others  are  adjusted  by  public  opinion  ;  and  in  either 
case,  the  result  will  conform  more  nearly  to  the 
real  state  of  national  opinion  than  if  an  unrecognized 
and  self-appointed  body  undertake  to  settle  usage 
for  the  public.  If  "serious"  persons  object  to 
Sunday  travelling,  they  cannot  fairly  enforce  the 
abstinence  through  the  railway,  but  they  should  act 
by  persuasion  on  the  consciences  of  individuals. 
They  should  not  stop  the  supply,  but  try  to  prevent 
the  demand.  They  have  no  right  to  anticipate  the 
result  of  such  a  task  unperformed.  If  Scotland  had 
full  conviction  that  railway  travelling  is  sinful  or 
not  decorous,  decent  people,  the  paying  class,  would 
not  travel  by  railways,  and  there  would  be  no  occa- 
sion for  compulsory  stoppage.  That  there  are  rail- 
way travellers,  proves  that  Scotland  has  not  that 
full  and  settled  conviction  ;  and  for  a  railway  com- 
pany to  drive  the  practice  down  the  throat  of  the 
public,  is  an  impertinent  usurpation. — Spectator. 


SCANDAL   IN   HIGH   LIFE. 

Scarcely  a  month  passes  without  some  tale  of 
"  scandal  in  high  life"  bursting  upon  the  aston- 
ished world.  It  bursts  out  and  is  hushed  up  again 
with  equal  abruptness ;  mystifies  the  ignoble  vulgar, 
and  is  forgotten.  It  assumes  shapes  so  various, 
that  the  cursory  observer  cannot  classify  the  facts. 
Perhaps  it  is,  that  Lady  Adela  or  Lady  Georgians 
has  run  away  to  be  married ;  some  mismanagement 
on  the  part  of  parents  saving  to  her  Lydia  Lan- 
guish's doom,  a  marriage  in  the  regular  way, 
••  with  consent  of  friends.  '  But  even  in  this  com- 
mon class  of  irregularities  each  specimen  varies 
from  its  fellows.  Now  the  young  lady  is  supposed 
to  be  in  the  nursery,  and  is  found  to  be  at  Gretna 
Green ;  as  though  child  and  parents  were  strangers 
to  each  other — the  parents  not  knowing  even  that 
she  had  grown  to  be  a  woman — she  treating  her 
"  natural  guardians"  as  a  sort  of  natural  enemies, 
to  be  mistrusted.  Now  the  evasive  young  coups? 
were  to  have  been  married  by  consent ;  but  at  some 
day  fixed  by  the  coolest  and  most  indifferent  calcu- 
lation of  the  friends  aforesaid,  without  regard  for 
the  impatience  proper  to  youth.  The  public  is  fur- 
ther scandalised  by  seeing  a  peer  interpose  to  pie- 
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jcnt  the  marriage,  though  quite  regular  in  all  legal 
forms ;  and  by  seeing  a  beneficed  clergy  man  shrink 
from  hi*  duty  at  the  importunate  instance  of  rank. 
Again,  the  public  is  thoroughly  mystified  by  seeing 
a  young  couple  elope,  and  then  married  by  the 
iCather's  chaplain ;  as  though  the  parental  consent 
actually  awaited  the  elopement.  There  is,  to  the 
eyes  of  the  uninitiated,  strange  forgetfulness  of 
natural  sense  and  natural  affections. 

But  happy  the  irregularities  that  end  so  happily. 
It  is  not  always  so.  More  monstrous  stories  are 
.sometimes  bruited.  At  one  time  the  public  learns 
with  amazement  that  in  "  high  life"  the  imputa- 
tion of  light  conduct  is  made  with  the  utmost  levity. 
The  commonest  morbid  personal  appearances  suf- 
fice to  entail  upon  a  lady  the  oDen  imputation  of 
expected  maternity,  though  the  .ring  is  absent  from 
the  finger  and  the  maiden's  conduct  has  been  abso- 
lutely irreproachable.  Actions  for  criminal  con- 
Tersation  make  known  the  astounding  fact,  that 
there  is  many  an  Othello  in  "  high  life,"  only  not 
black — many  a  Desdemona,  only  not  virtuous :  the 
case  is  so  common  that  it  needs  no  Iago  to  awaken 
suspicion.  You  also  learn  that  persons  who  bear 
titles,  though  they  can  scarcely  claim  that  of  gen- 
tlemen, habitually  listen  to  the  most  odious  tale- 
bearing of  low  servants,  and  set  vagabond  men  as 
spies  upon  the  privacy  of  their  wives.  Nay  worse : 
you  find  that  in  those  upper  circles  the  memory  of 
former  affection,  of  former  worship,  will  not  conse- 
crate woman  against  the  most  hideous  prying  into 
the  secrets  of  the  dressing-room ;  but  that  circum- 
stances are  dragged  into  open  day  which  no  exigen- 
cies of  evidence  can  justify.  For  there  are  facts 
which  a  man  would  never  expose  to  the  eve  of 
strangers,  though  for  lack  of  the  exposure  he  should 
fail  a  hundred  times  in  a  court  of  law. 

The  public  is  puzzled,  and  on  each  occasion  asks 
what  it  all  means?  "  What  can  be  the  matter  up 
there?" — The  causes  are  not  very  recondite. 
Luxury  and  leisure  may  explain  much.  Superior 
tank  and  superior  wealth  bring  immunity  from 
common  penalties,  a  sense  of  superiority  to  ordinary 
restraints.  In  every  class,  the  bulk  of  the  indi- 
viduals must  be  commonplace  persons.  With  the 
truly  refined,  that  powerful  restrainer  good  taste 
prevails;  but  with  the  mob,  the  "  great  mob"  as 
well  as  little,  the  good  taste  which  is  a  living  prin- 
ciple for  the  few  becomes  a  dry  set  rule  to  the 
many ;  the  very  multiplication  of  artificial  refine- 
ments misleads  from  the  steadfast  light  of  nature 
Inwardly  shining  ;  forms  and  etiquettes  usurp  the 
place  of  natural  affections,  except  where  the  instinc- 
tive feelings  are  suddenly  and  vigorously  evoked  in 
some  way  that  overrides  forms  and  etiquettes: 
Large  houses  help  to  beget  personal  separations 
and  estrangements  in  families :  parents  and  children 
are  at  times  in  the  relation  of  lodging-house-keeper 
and  tenant ;  the  child  much  in  the  position  of  a 
tenant  who  cannot  pay  his  rent  and  dreads  to  meet 
his  surly  landlord  on  the  stairs.  What  if  such  a 
landlord  stand  in  the  way  of  a  love-match  ?  will  he 
he  consulted. 

Sometimes  men  wake  up  from  this  sickly  dream 
of  artificial  "  life"  to  look  abroad  upon  the  life  of 
nature :  but  it  is  when  they  stand  on  the  threshold 
of  the  tomb,  to  raze  back  upon  their  fruitless  path ; 
or  when,  overtaken  by  some  calamity,  they  seek 
jhe  arms  of  nature  to  weep  in  them — to  repent — 
and  sulk.  Strange,  that  they  so  seldom  wake  up 
when  it  is  in  their  power  to  do  so  for  some  good 
purpose. 

Are  these  irregularities  to  be  r^fomed  by  a 


sterner  severity?    Alas!  that  would  only 

further  evils.    Happily,  the  age  of  bV 

dies  is  waning.    Most  of  the  minor 

recently  made  known — the  elopements — have 

very  judiciously  followed  by  parental 

ment;  and  there  has  been  aa  evident 

show  that  no  severity  was  contemplated.    This  la 

proof  of  a  great  and  blessed  change. 

There  has,  indeed,  been  a  talk  of  ilirilkisisg 
Gretna  Green,  in  the  hope  of  preventing  runaway 
matches.  Let  the  abolitionists  beware.  Irregu- 
larities of  that  kind  not  followed  by  naniagn, 
would  be  a  novelty  in  the  history  of  the  aiiatoe- 
racy.  Do  not  prevent  Romeo  from  marrying  his 
Juliet :  you  would  not  abridge  the  number  of  assig- 
nations, but  you  would  convert  the  gallant  into  a 
cowardly  seducer,  disgracing  himself  and  his  order. 
The  aristocracy  is  as  yet  tolerably  free  from  Jftsf 
degradation— the  ineffably  base  selfishness  of  the 
man  who  hesitates  to  make  reparation  to  the 
woman.  Epicureanism  has  had  its  victims ;  bat 
the  shopkeeping  calculation,  how  to  obtain  favors 
without  a  chivalrous  service  in  return,  has  yet  to 
be  learned.  Many  an  erring  woman  of  noble  blood 
has  been  consigned  to  bitter  misery  and  death  as 
the  penalty  of  passion ;  but  the  aristocracy  has 
not  yet  begun  actually  to  furnish  its  contingent  for 
the  pave\  And  any  Lovelace  who  may  think  that 
he  can  introduce  an  innovation  of  that  sort 
better  revise  his  calculations. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  rule  which,  candidly 
served,  will  serve  as  a  faithful  clue  out  of 
social  difficulties — the  rule  of  kindness, 
ness  has  its  day  of  enjoyment,  such  as  it  is ;  but  it 
pays  a  heavier  penalty  than  any  other  social  offeoce. 
Dreary  is  the  old  age  of  the  heartless,  fie  is  the 
true  Epicurean  whose  delights  are  not  embittered 
by  the  tears  of  others,  save  only  the  zest  of  that 
exquisite  salt  which  human  weakness  distils  from 
the  eyes  of  happiness  itself. — Spectator,  9U&  OcL 


From  the 

Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  D'Arblay,  Author  */ 
"Evehno,"  "Owfoi,"  <J*.  Edited  by  her 
Niece.    Vol.  VI.— 1793-1619.    Colbnrn. 

Another  volume  will  complete  this  work.  We 
reserve,  till  it  appears,  what  may  then  be  more 
fitly  said.  Why  four  years  should  have  intervened 
since  the  last  volume,  we  are  not  informed ;  bat  it 
is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  much  delay  may  be 
found  necessary,  in  the  publication  of  a  diary  of 
private  thoughts  and  conversations. 

Little  Fanny  Barney,  in  the  commencement  of 
this  volume,  has  become,  at  the  mature  age  of 
forty-one,  little  Madame  D'Arblay.  The  John- 
sonian circle  are  gone  away  into  the  past.  The 
French  Revolution  has  made  everybody  very  seri- 
ous. The  Bumey  family  are  chiefly  minding  their 
own  affairs,  and  that  "  honest  fellow  the  doctor** 
is  writing-  a  dreadfully  long  epic  poem  about  astron- 
omy. The  chivalrous  M.  D'Arblay  gardens,  and 
is  very  affectionate  to  his  wife,  who  rewards  bun 
with  a  son,  and,  through  endless  pages  of  this 
diary,  dwells  and  dotes  upon  her  own  little  prettv 
maternities,  with  as  much  care  and  elaboration  0? 
manner  as  if  she  were  writing  Evelina  or  Go/**. 
The  drawback  of  this  otherwise  delightful  book 
lies  in  that  direction.  Tou  can  never  be  secure 
how  much  of  its  character  or  dialogue  is  thoroughly 
reliable  for  truthfulness.  We  have  no  faith  m 
these  court  visits,  for  example,  where  everything  m 
so  much  en  beau.     The  truth  is  that  Madams 
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iy  toss  her  head  as  she  pleases  at  rival  | 
keepers,  and  may  reflect  with  all  becoming  [ 
lotion  "spoil  having  very  seldom  met  Mr. 
Basrwell,  as  I  knew  mere  was  no  other  security 

r"  Mt  all  maimer  of  risks  in  bis  relations ;"  but 
Beawell  beats  her  all  to  nothing  in  the  art  of 
pimr^frg  his  readers  of  the  troth  of  what  he  tells 


We  proceed  to  take  a  few  extracts,  and  can  hardly 
what  will  not  be  likely  to  please.    Every  page 
«f  the  book  has  entertainment  of  some  kind  in  it. 

CANNING  COMES  OUT. 

"What  an  excellent  opening  Mr.  Canning  has 
nude  at  last?  Entre  nous  soit  ditt  I  remember, 
when  at  Windsor,  that  I  was  told  Mr.  Fox  came  to 
Bum  purposely  to  engage  to  himself  that  young 
i,  from  the  already  great  promise  of  his  rising 
Rbties ;  and  he  made  dinners  for  him  and  his 
sphew,  Lord  Holland,  to  teach  them  political  les- 
It  must  have  had  an  odd  effect  upon  him,  I 
think,  to  hear  such  a  speech  from  his  disciple. 
Hr.  Lock  now  sends  us  the  papers  for  the  debates 
every  two  or  three  days ;  he  cannot  quicker,  as  his 
own  household  readers  axe  so  numerous.  I  see 
almost  nothing  of  Mr.  Windham  in  them  :  which 
vexes  me ;  but  I  see  Mr.  Windham  in  Mr.  Can- 
ning." 

M.  D'ARBLAY  IK  HI8  GARDEN. 

M  Hub  sort  of  work,  however,  is  so  totally  new 
ts  him,  that  he  receives  every  now  and  then  some 
of  poor  Merlin's  *  disagreeable  compliments  ;'  for, 
when  Mr.  Lock's  or  the  captain's  gardeners  fevor 
ear  grounds  with  a  visit,  they  commonly  make 
known  that  all  has  been  done  wrong.  Seeds  are 
sowing  in  some  parts  when  plants  ought  to  be 
reaping,  and  plants  are  running  to  seed  while  they 
am  thought  not  yet  at  maturity.  Our  garden, 
therefore,  is  not  yet  quite  the  most  profitable  thing 
m  the  world  ;  but  M.  D'A.  assures  me  it  is  to  be 
the  staff  of  our  table  and  existence. 

"A  little,  too,  he  has  been  unfortunate;  for, 
after  immense  toil  in  planting  and  transplanting 
strawberries  round  our  hedge,  here  at  Bookham, 
be  has  just  been  informed  they  will  bear  no  fruit 
the  first  year,  and  the  second  we  may  be  over  the 
hffls  and  far  away !" 

"  Another  time,  too,  with  great  labor,  he  cleared 
a  considerable  compartment  of  weeds,  and,  when 
it  looked  clean  and  well,  and  he  showed  bis  work 
to  the  gardener,  the  man  said  he  had  demolished 
an  asparagus  bed !  M.  d'A.  protested,  however, 
nothing  could  look  more  like  des  mauvaisei  herbcs. 

"Has  greatest  passion  is  for  transplanting. 
Everything  we  possess  he  moves  from  one  end  of 
the  garden  to  another,  to  produce  better  effects. 
Roses  take  place  of  jessamines,  jessamines  of  hon- 

rsekles,  and  honeysuckles  of  lilacs,  till  they  have 
danced  round  as  for  as  the  space  allows ;  but 
whether  the  effect  may  not  be  a  general  mortality, 
summer  only  can  determine. 

"  Such  is  our  horticultural  history.  But  I  must 
net  omit  that  we  have  had  for  one  week  cabbages 
from  our  own  curavatkm  every  day !  O,  yon  have 
no  idem  how  sweet  they  tasted !  We  agreed  they 
had  a  freshness  and  a  goto  we  had  never  met 
with  before.  We  had  them  for  too  short  a  thne  to 
now  tired  of  them,  because,  as  I  have  already 
hinted,  they  were  beginning  to  run  to  seed  before 
we  knew  they  were  eatable." 

Poor  Madame  D'Arbkw  was  inconsiderate  enough 
to  attesaai  a  tmgedy,  which  wae  (tamnsih    But  she 


had  her  consolations,  and  describes  them  with  aav 
amusing  unconsciousness : 

"  The  piece  was  represented  to  the  utmost  dis- 
advantage, save  only  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Mr.  Kern* 
ble ;  for  it  was  not  written  with  any  idea  of  the 
stage,  and  my  illness  and  weakness,  and  constant 
absorbment,  at  the  time  of  its  preparation,  occa- 
sioned it  to  appear  with  so  many  undramatic 
effects,  from  my  inexperience  of  theatrical  requi- 
sites and  demands,  that,  when  I  saw  it,  I  myself 
perceived  a  thousand  things  I  wished  to  change. 
The  performers,  too,  were  cruelly  imperfect,  and. 
made  blunders  I  blush  to  have  pass  for  mine- 
added  to  what  belong  to  me.  The  most  important 
character  after  the  hero  and  heroine  had  but  two  lines 
of  his  part  by  heart  \  He  made  all  the  rest  at  ran* 
dom,  and  such  nonsense  as  put  all  the  other  actors 
out  as  much  as  himself;  so  that  a  more  wretched 
performance,  except  Mrs.  Siddons,  Mr.  Kemble, 
and  Mr.  Bensley,  could  not  be  exhibited  in  a 
barn." 

Cumberland,  of  course,  hovered  over  the  failure 
with  the  delight  of  the  crow  for  carrion ;  and,  by 
way  of  having  a  poor  little  woman,  as  we  suppose, 
44  linger  in  her  pain,"  suggested  reform,  resuscita- 
tion, and  all  sorts  of  desperate  things.  See  how 
she  is  taken  in  by  it,  and  writes  to  her  simple  old 
father: 

"Your  conversation  with  Mr.  Cumberland  as- 
tonished me.  I  certainly  think  his  experience  of 
stage  effect,  and  his  interest  with  players,  so  im- 
portant, as  almost  instantly  to  wish  putting  his 
sincerity  to  the  proof.  How  has  he  got  these  two 
characters— one  of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  detesting 
all  works  but  those  be  owns,  and  all  authors  but 
himself;  the  other,  of  a  man  too  perfect  even  to 
know  or  conceive  the  vices  of  the  world,  such  as 
he  is  painted  by  Goldsmith  in  *  Retaliation  V  And 
which  of  these  characters  is  true? 

"  I  am  not  at  all  without  thoughts  of  a  future1 
revise  of  '  Edwy  and  Ehriva,'  for  which  I  formed  a 
plan  on  the  first  night,  from  what  occurred  by  the 
representation.  And  let  me  own  to  you,  when 
you  commend  my  'bearing  so  well  a  theatrical 
drubbing,'  I  am  by  no  means  enabled  to  boast  I 
bear  it  with  conviction  of  my  utter  failure.  The 
piece  was  certainly  not  heard,  and  therefore  riot 
reafiy  judged.  The  audience  finished  with  an 
ummxed  applause  on  hearing  it  was  withdrawn  for 
alterations,  and  I  have  considered  myself  in  the 
publicly  accepted  situation  of  having  at  my  own 
option  to  let  the  piece  die,  or  attempt  its  resuscita- 
tion— its  reform,  as  Mr.  Cumberland  calls  it." 

Which  of  the  characters  is  true?  Why  did 
Fanny  D'Arbhty  need  to  be  told  that  Goldsmith's 
"character"  was  a  piece  of  exquisite  persiflage 
and  raillery ;  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  instances  or 
that  style  in  the  whole  range  of  the  language  ? 

THE  LITERARY  CLUB. 

"  The  dub  has  been  very  much  crowded  this' 
■son.  Mr.  Fox  was  at  the  last,  and  Windham ! 
who,  coming  hue,  did  not  put  a  good  face  on  the 
discovery  :  however,  all  were  very  loquacious  and 
good-humored.  We  have  vacancies.  Poor  Sir 
William  Jones  has  occasioned  one— but  black  balls 
have  been  plenty.  Three  ot  four  d—lish  democrats, 
Dkumerdf  have  had  the  door  abut  upon  'em." 

MADAME  AND  HER  CRITICS. 

"  Upon  a  second  reading  the  '  Monthly  Review* 
upon  *  Camilla/  I  am  in  for  better  humor  with  it, 
and  wiMing  to  confess  to  the  etmcisoM,  if  I  may 
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claim  by  that  concession  any  right  to  the  eulogies. 
They  are  stronger  and  more  important,  upon  repe- 
rusal,  than  I  had  imagined,  in  the  panic  of  a  first 
survey  and  an  unprepared-for  disappointment  in 
anything  like  seventy  from  so  friendly  an  editor. 
The  recommendation  at  the  conclusion  of  the  book, 
as  a  warning  guide  to  youth,  would  recompense  me, 
Upon  the  leaBt  reflection,  for  whatever  strictures 
might  precede  it.  1  hope  my  kind  father  has  not 
suffered  his  generous — and  to  me  most  cordial — 
indignation  against  the  reviewer  to  interfere  with 
his  intended  answer  to  the  affectionate  letter  of  Dr. 
Griffiths  M 

CALEB  WELWAH8. 

u  We  have  just  been  lent  •  Caleb  Williams,  or 
Things  as  they  are.'  Mr.  Lock,  who  says  its 
design  is  execrable,  avers  that  one  little  word  is 
omitted  in  its  title,  which  should  be  thus — *  or 
Things  as  they  are  not.1 " 

THE  OARRICKS   AT  LICHFIELD. 

"  I  went  next  to  the  Garrick  House,  which  has 
been  lately  repaired,  stuccoed,  enlarged  and  sashed. 
Peter  Garrick,  David's  eldest  brother,  died  about 
two  years  ago,  leaving  all  his  possessions  to  the 
apothecary  that  had  attended  him.  But  the  will 
was  disputed  and  set  aside  not  long  since,  it  having 
appeared  at  a  trial  that  the  testator  was  insane  at 
the  time  the  will  was  made  ;  so  that  Mrs.  Doxie, 
Garrick' s  sister,  a  widow  with  a  numerous  family, 
recovered  the  house  and  30,000/.  She  now  lives 
in  it  with  her  family,  and  has  been  able  to  set  up  a 
carriage.  The  inhabitants  of  Lichfield  were  so 
pleased  with  the  decision  of  the  court  on  the  trial, 
that  they  illuminated  the  streets,  and  had  public 
rejoicings  on  the  occasion." 

Astronomer  Herschel  receives  poet  Burney  at 
Slough,  and  the  poet  after  dinner  unpacks  his  epic. 
The  scene  is  amusing,  and  the  philosopher's  re- 
marks on  poetry  somewhat  "  overset"  one  still,  as 
they  overset  the  worthy  doctor  on  that  memorable 
evening. 

"  Your  health  was  drunk  after  dinner  (put  that 
into  your  pocket ;)  and  after  much  social  conversa- 
tion and  a  few  hearty  laughs,  the  ladies  proposed 
to  take  a  walk,  in  order,  I  believe,  to  leave  Her- 
schel and  me  together.  We  walked  and  talked 
round  his  great  telescopes  till  it  grew  damp  and 
dusk,  then  retreated  into  his  study  to  philosophize. 

"  I  had  a  string  of  questions  ready  to  ask,  and 
astronomical  difficulties  to  solve,  which,  with  look- 
ing at  curious  books  and  instruments,  filled  up  the 
time  charmingly  till  tea,  which  being  drank  with 
the  ladies,  we  two  retired  again  to  the  starry. 
Now  having  paved  the  way,  we  began  to  talk  of 
my  poetical  plan,  and  he  pressed  me  to  read  what 
I  had  done.  Heaven  help  his  head!  my  eight 
books,  of  from  400  to  820  lines,  would  require 
two  or  three  days  to  read.  He  made  me  unpack 
mv  trunk  for  my  MS.,  from  which  I  read  him  the 
tides  of  the  chapters,  and  begged  he  would  choose 
any  book  or  character  of  a  great  astronomer  he 
pleased.  '  Oh,  let  us  have  the  beginning.'  I  read 
trim  the  first  eighteen  or  twenty  lies  of  the  exor- 
dium, and  then  said  I  rather  wished  to  come  to 
modern  times  ;  I  was  more  certain  of  my  ground 
in  high  antiquity  than  after  the  time  of  Copernicus, 
and  began  my  eighth  chapter,  entirely  on  Newton 
and  his  system.  He  gave  me  the  greatest  encour- 
agement; said  repeatedly  that  1  perfectly  under- 
stood what  I  was  writing  about  \  and  only  stopped 
me  at  twp  places ;  one  was  at  a  word  too  atfoag 


for  what  I  had  to  describe,  and  the  other  at 
weak.  The  doctrine  he  allowed  to  be  quite  orthe 
dox,  concerning  gravitation,  retraction,  wsVwinn, 
optics,  comets,  magnitudes,  distances,  revolution*, 
£c,  &c,  but  made  a  discovery  to  me  which,  had 
I  known  sooner,  would  have  overset  me,  and  pre- 
vented my  reading  any  part  of  my  work  :  he  said 
he  had  almost  always  had  an  aversion  to  poetry, 
which  he  regarded  as  the  arrangement  of  fine 
words,  without  any  useful  meaning  or  adherence 
to  truth ,  but  that,  when  truth  and  science  were 
united  to  these  fine  words,  he  liked  poetry  very 
well ;  and  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  he  made 
me  read  as  much  of  another  chapter  on  Des  Cartes, 
&c,  as  the  time  would  allow,  as  I  had  ordered  my 
carriage  at  twelve.  I  read,  talked,  asked  questions, 
and  looked  at  books  and  instruments  till  near  one, 
when  I  set  off  for  Chelsea." 

That,  of  course,  is  a  letter  of  the  doctor's  to  his 
daughter.  We  will  now  borrow  one  of  the  daugh- 
ter's to  her  unmarried  sister,  which  the  reader  wOl 
-find  very  pleasant.  Sister  Charlotte  is  going  to 
marry  Mr.  Brome,  and  proposing  to  take  her  lover 
on  a  visit  to  the  D'Arbly  hermitage,  sister  Fanny 
thus  replies : 

"  I  need  not  say  how  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  yon 
again,  nor  how  charmed  we  shall  both  be  to  make 
a  nearer  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Brome;  bat,  far 
Heaven's  sake,  my  dear  girl,  how  are  we  to  give  him 
a  dinner  ? — unless  he  will  bring  with  him  his  poul- 
try, for  ours  are  not  yet  arrived  from  Bookhnm ; 
and  his  fish,  for  ours  are  still  at  the  bottom  of  some 
pond  we  know  not  where ;  and  his  spit,  for  oar 
jack  is  yet  without  one ;  and  his  kitchen  grate,  rax 
ours  waits  for  Count  Rumford's  next  pamphlet  ;— 
not  to  mention  his  table-linen ; — and  not  to  speak 
of  his  knives  and  forks,  some  ten  of  our  poor  orig- 
inal twelve  having  been  massacred  in  M.  D'Arbmy  a 
first  essays  ia  the  art  of  carpentering ;— -and  to  say 
nothing  of  his  large  spoons,  the  silver  of  our  plated 
ones  having  feloniously  made  off  undercover  of  the 
whitening-brush ; — and  not  to  talk  of  his  cook, 
ours  being  not  yet  hired  ; — and  not  to  start  the  sub- 
ject of  wine,  ours,  by  some  odd  accident,  still 
remaining  at  the  wine  merchant's ! 

"  With  all  these  impediments,  however,  to  con- 
vivial hilarity,  if  he  will  eat  a  quarter  of  a  joint  of 
meat,  (his  share,  I  mean,)  tied  up  by  a  packthread, 
and  roasted  by  a  log  of  wood  on  the  bricks — and 
declare  no  potatoes  so  good  as  those  dug  by  M. 
d'Arblay  out  of  our  garden— and  protest  our  small 
beer  gives  the  spirits  of  champagne — and  make  no 
inquiries  where  we  have  deposited  the  hops  he  will 
conclude  we  have  emptied  out  of  our  table-cloth— 
and  pronounce  that  bare  walls  are  superior  to  tap- 
estry— and  promise  us  the  first  sight  of  his  epistle 
upon  visiting  a  new-built  cottage — we  shall  he  sin- 
cerely happy  to  receive  him  in  our  hermitage; 
where  I  hope  to  learn,  for  my  dearest  Charlotte's 
sake,  to  love  him  as  much  as,  for  his  own,  1  have 
very  long  admired  him." 

TBI  PRINCESS   AVGUSTA  GOSSIPS   ABOUT  ACTRESSES. 

"  The  play  they  were  going  to  was  *  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,'  to  see  a  new  actress,  just  now 
much  talked  of— Miss  BeUertoe  ;  and  the  indulgent 
king,  hearing  she  was  extremely  frightened  at  the 
thoughts  of  appearing  before  him,  desired  she 
might  choose  her  own  part  for  the  first  exhibition 
in  his  presence.    She  fixed  upon  Portia. 

"  In  speaking  of  Miss  Farren's  marriage  with 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  she  displayed  mat  sweet  mind 
which  her  sMteand  station  basse  wholly 
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sullying  ;  for,  far  from  expressing  either  horror,  or 
resentment,  or  derision  at  an  actress  being  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  second  countess  of  England,  she 
told  me,  with  an  air  of  satisfaction,  that  Bhe  was 
informed  she  had  behaved  extremely  well  since  her 
marriage,  and  done  many  generous  and  charitable 
actions. 

14  She  spoke  with  pleasure,  too,  of  the  hi^h  mar- 
riage made  by  another  actress,  Miss  Walks,  who 
has  preserved  a  spotless  character,  and  is  now  the 
wife  of  a  man  of  fortune  and  family,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell. 

"  In  mentioning  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  her  great  and 
affecting  powers,  she  much  surprised  me  by  intelli- 
gence that  she  had  bought  the  proprietorship  of 
Sadler's  Wells.  I  could  not  hear  it  without  some 
amusement ;  it  seemed,  I  said,  so  extraordinary  a 
combination—- so  degrading  a  one,  indeed— -that  of 
the  first  tragic  actress,  the  living  Melpomene,  and 
something  so  burlesque  as  Sadler's  Wells.  Styie 
laughed,  and  said  it  offered  her  a  very  ludicrous 
image,  for  *  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Sadler's  Wells,* 
said  she, 4  seems  to  me  as  ill  fitted  as  the  dish  they 
call  a  toad  in  a  hole;  which  I  never  saw,  but 
always  think  of  with  anger— putting  a  noble  Birloin 
of  beef  into  a  poor,  paltry  batter-pudding  !'  " 

It  is  some  satisfaction  to  think— considering  how 
many  venerations  the  authoress  of  Evelina  saw  rise 
and  fade,  before  the  home  that  waits  for  all  of  us 
received  her  in  her  eighty-eighth  year— that "  Miss 
Benetton"  has  not  yet  passed  away ;  but  that  the 
public  may  still  enjoy  the  mirth  and  humor  which 
burst  upon  the  stage  half  a  century  since,  in  the 
still  buoyant  spirits  and  cordial  laugh  of  oar  admi- 
rable Mrs.  Glover. 


From  the  Examiner. 

The  Cotter's  Sunday,  and  other  Poems;  chiefly  m 
the  Scottish  Dialect.  By  Peter  Still,  Aber- 
deen. 

This  little  rolnme,  both  from  its  merits  and  the 
interest  attaching  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
writer,  deserves  more  notice  than  it  has  attracted, 
at  least  in  England.  The  author,  who  tells  his 
own  story  in  a  very  well-written  preface,  was  born 
in  Fraserburgh,  in  Aberdeenshire,  in  1814 ;  his 
father  being  then  a  farmer  there,  and  in  comforta- 
ble circumstances.  "  But  by  a  lawsuit,"  continues 
his  son,  "  then  pending  between  him  and  the  pro* 
prietor  of  his  farm,  he  became  the  poorest  man  in 
the  parish ;  the  expenses  of  litigation,  though  the 
case  was  finally  aecided  in  his  favor,  having 
absorbed  his  whole  property."  The  old  man  spent 
the  rest  of  hie  lire  as  a  day  laborer;  and  young 
Still  was  indebted  for  nearly  all  the  little  educa- 
tion he  received,  to  the  pioue  counsels  of  an  excel- 
lent mother,  and,  yet  more  especially,  to  his 
maternal  grandmother,  who  appears  to  have  more 
directly  charged  herself  with  his  intellectual  train- 
ing : 

"  Her  memory, n  he  says,  "  was  an  inexhausti- 
ble magazine  of  choice  sayings,  anecdotes,  prov- 
erbs, tales,  and  old  ballads ;  and  my  mind  became 
stored  with  many  of  these  long  before  I  had 
learned  to  spell  my  own  name.  I  can  yet  vividly 
recall  the  bright  sunny  summer  evenings  when  I 
have  set  myself  down  beside  her  on  the  green, 
powany  \daisied]  banks  of  Ugie,  and  listened  with 
delightful  emotions  to  her  ever-varying  anecdotes 
and  tales ;  or  the-  long,  dark  winter  nights,  when  I 
have  given  up,  my  whole  heart  to  her  songs  and 
ballads,  ere  the  cares  of  life  bad  yet  crowded 


around  me,  or  the  sunshine  of  childhood  passed, 
away." 

He  was  afterwards  sent  for  a  short  time  by  an, 
uncle  to  a  country  school,  where  Scott1  s  Beauties, 
of  Eminent  Writers,  which  was  the  class-book  in 
use,  introduced  him  to  Gray,  Parnell,  Campbell, 
Thomson,  Scott,  Byron,  and  Burns ;  but  his  uncle 
soon  died,  and  at  about  the  age  of  eleven  the  boy 
had  to  exchange  all  this  literary  luxury  for  the  side 
of  a  lone  heath-clad  hill,  where  he  was  employed 
in  tending  cattle  in  the  service  of  a  farmer.  He 
continued  in  farm-service  for  seven  or  eight  years* 
passing  from  one  master  to  another,  and  leading, 
he  confesses,  a  wild  and  thoughtless  life.  At  last,, 
when  not  yet  twenty,  he  married,  and  became  a 
day  laborer  :  .     . 

"  I  was  married,"  he  writes,  "  in  July,  1833  mf 
and  it  was  in  autumn,  1835,  while  serving  for  a 
few  weeks  in  the  parish  of  Belhelvie,  about  twenty . 
miles  from  my  home,  that  a  small  red  spot  made  it*, 
appearance  upon  one  of  my  eyes,  and  increased  in 
size  and  pain  daily  till  the  eye  became  almost  blind- 
I  served  out  my  time  with  much  pain  ;  went  home 
at  Martinmas  and  put  myself  under  medical  treat? 
ment,  which  proved  of  no  avail.    The  other  eye 
soon  began  to  exhibit  the  same  symptoms,  and, in. 
a  few  weeks,  I  was  involved  in  all  but  complete 
darkness." 

In  this  state  he  remained  for  six  months.  As 
soon  as  he  recovered  his  sight,  and  some  measure 
of  strength,  he  hastened  to  return  to  work : 

u  It  was  the  season  of  peat-casting,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  and  I  remember  well  I  went  to  the  most 
[bog]  of  Cruden  with  my  staff  in  one  hand  and  my 
spade  in  the  other.  I  was  not  indeed  able  to  wheel 
the  peats  to  the  lair,  but  I  managed  to  cast  fifty. ; 
barrowfuls  the  first  day,  and  gloried  m  my  own  • 
strength  when  I  made  out  an  hundred  the  next.. 
For  the  last  six  months,  I  had  earned  nothing,  and, 
now,  in  two  days,  I  had  gained  Is.  6d. !  Oh  !  the  , 
very  thought  was  enough  to  effect  a  complete  cure 
on  my  then  stiff  and  feeble  limbs.  I  continued  to 
go  on  with  my  work,  improving  in  strength  slowly ; 
but  what  I  wanted  of  strength  was  made  up  by  the 
ardor  of  a  willing  and  contented  mind,  and  that 
ardor  prompted  me  to  over-estimate  and  over-tax 
my  strength." 

From  his  childhood  he  had  been  subject  to  occa- 
sional attacks  of  partial  deafness.  And  now  he 
adds,  "  I  lest  my  hearing  in  the  course  of  a  single 
afternoon,  while  working  on  that  same  desolate 
and  dreary  mine ;  and  it  was  the  general  opinio* 
of  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  that  I  over- 
worked and  hurl  myself,  and  thus  caused  my  deaf* 
nets."  His  deafness  continues  complete  and 
apparently  incurable.  The  attack  was  followed  in 
the  first  instance  by  an  illness  which  kept  him,  for 
three  more  Tears,  from  working  or  earning  any- 
thing ;  and  his  health  has  been  ever  since  preeari* ' 
one  and  broken.  His  privations  and  sufferings,  it 
may  therefore  be  supposed,  cannot  have  been 
light;  but  they  have  been  bravely  borne.  Hm 
unpretending,  unostentatious  narrative  proceeds : 

44  It  would  answer  no  good  purpose  were  I  to 
give  a  detail  of  the  sufferings  of  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren during  these  yean  of  sickness  and  privation ; 
yet  they  can  never  be  effaced  from  my  memory,  * 
nor  the  thoughts  they  inspiredakogetaer  forgotten. 
When  able  to  leave  my  bed,  and  often  when  I  wee 
not»  I  endeavored  to  amuse  myself,  and  in  some 
degree  managed  to  wean  my  thoughts  from  brood-  • 
ing  over  my  aflbetkma,  by  attempts  at  verse* 
niakiag.    Poetry  ha^  always  been  onto  of  my  chief  >-• 
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&!!gfife,  even  when  a  child,  and  my  first  attempt 
at  rhyming  was  made  in  the  course  of  the  winter, 
1835-6.  T  then  found  it  a  source  of  amusement 
and  even  pleasure ;  and  now  that  I  was  deaf,  the 
complete  silence  with  which  I  was  surrounded  did 
not  in  the  least  degree  detract  from  the  same  feel- 
ings of  gratification.  On  the  contrary,  as  deafness 
continued  year  after  year,  I  became  more  studious^ 
and  more  ardently  attached  to  my  hobby.  I  also 
became  much  devoted  to  reading,  but  was  often 
sadly  puzzled  how  to  procure  books,  and  have 
often  walked  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles  to  borrow 
a  volume ;  and  that  too  on  days  so  exceedingly 
wet  and  stormy  that  my  fellow-laborers  could  not 
g"o  out  to  work.  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal, 
with  occasionally  a  look  of  a  weekly  newspaper, 
was,  however,  for  a  long  time  almost  my  whole 
reading1.  When  I  had  nothing  to  read,  I  wrote  ; 
and  in  the  spring  of  1835  I  published  a  few  poems 
for  the  first  time  ;  necessity  compelling  me  to  do 
so";  in  the  hope  of  realizing  as  much  profit  as  might 
keep  my  famishing  family  from  absolute  starvation. 
This  hope  was  so  far  realized  ;  but  the  publication 
was  of  no  permanent  benefit,  and,  my  health  be- 
coming somewhat  improved,  I  struggled  on, 
through  debt,  ditches j  and  disease,  up  to  the 
autumn  of  1843,  when  I  was  again  thrown  off 
work  by  a  return  of  the  before-mentioned  trouble 
in  my  head'.  During  the  winter  of  1843-4 1  earned 
nothing." 

In  the  following  spring,  however,  he  got  a  little 
better,  and  published  another  small  collection  of 
poems,  which  was  fortunate  enough  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  some  persons  of  station  and  influence, 
under  whose  patronage  the  author  has  been  enabled 
to  bring  out  the  present  volume,  and  at  the  same 
titae,  he  informs  us,  to  indulge  in  many  comforts 
which  were  previously  beyond  his  reach,  and  also 
td  continue  the  education  of  his  children,  which 
otherwise  he  could  not  have  done.  The  unqueru- 
lotfe  way  in  which  all  this  is  related  shows  that  we 
have  here  at  least  the  mens  sana,  if  not  the  in 
corpore  $<tno ;  and  that  hopeful  heart  which  has 
been  described  as,  if  not  itself  a  source  of  poetical 
inspiration,  yet  making  the  best' atmosphere  for  the 
growth  of  poetry. 

"  A  cheerful  life  is  what  the  muses  love 
A  soaring  spirit  is  their  prime  delight." 

Mr.  Still's  poetry  is*  not  of  a  highly  imaginative 
er  impassioned  character ;  nor  perhaps '  would  he 
have  written  poetry  at  all,  If  others  or  his  country- 
men of  greater  original  genius  had  not  done  so  in 
their  native  dialect  before  Mm.  Bet,  although  he 
may  have  been  prompted  by  the  example  of  his 
piedeoessors,  and  also  indebted  to  Barns  and  others 
for  the  models  which  he  has  usually  followed,  he 
is  very  much  more  than  a  mere  clever  imitator. 
The  substance  of  his  poetry  is  made  up  of  what  he 
has  himself  observed,  experienced,  and  felt.  It  is 
a  true  song,  coming  from  the  heart  as  well  as  from 
the  lips  of  the  singe*.  It'  is  one,  too,'  of  con- 
siderable variety  of  note;  many  of  the  pieces'  are 
inn  light  and  sprightly  strain,  others  are  tender  or 
solemn.  In  all  of  them  the  ease  and  propriety  of 
the  expression;  and  the  superior  mechanism  of  the 
vene,  are  remarkable;  in  these  formal  excetfen- 
cies,  indeed,  which  may  be  regarded'  as  analogous 
to  what  is  called  execution  in  music,  Mr.  Still  may 
be  advantageously  compared  with  any  other  recent 
writer  of  Scottish  poetry.  There*  it  no  other 
white  poetry  is  so-  unttbrmr?  correct,  Dowmg  and 
haM*ni*as.    The  piece  en tltted^VCbbfr,i  £■*> 


day  seems  to  be  the  one  which  be  himself  rates 
the  highest.  It  has  been  objected,  he  intimate*, 
that  this  poem  is  too  close  an  imitation  of  Barn's 
Cotter**  Saturday  Night ;  and  he  does  not  denv 
that  there  is  something  of  imitation  in  it ;  "  bat/' 
be  adds,  "  I  humbly  think  it  contains  at  least  at 
much  imitation  of  nature  as  it  does  of  Burns."  It 
may  be  most  fairly  described  as  a  sequel,  or  second 
part,  of  Burns*  poem,  not  unworthy  of  its  origi- 
nal. The  conception  and  manner  are  derived 
from  Burns,  or  formed  upon  what  he  has  written ; 
but  the  description  is  true  to  nature  and  full  of 
genuine  feeling.  The  following  stanzas  may  sent 
for  a  specimen : 

"  The  solemn  service  o'er,  a  happy  pair, 
Communing  with  themselves,  they  homeward  go; 
While  balmy  round  them  breathes  the  evening  air, 
The  sun's  declining  rays  now  slanting  low : 
The  wee-things  meet  them  wi'  a  fervent  glow 
O'  infant  love,  that  knows  nor  fraud  nor  goflc. 
An'  blithely  tell  how  granny  did  bestow 
Her  hoarded  gifts,  their  little  hearts  to  wile 
Frae  care  an'  thinkin'  lang,  an'  keep  them  Me* 
the  while. 

"  Meanwhile,  wi'  hoary  locks,  the  age-bent  dtmt 
Stands  in  the  evening  sun  before  the  doer, 
An',  while  the  bairnies  welcome  mammy  nave, 
Recalls  to  mind  the  happy  days  o'  yore, 
When  she,  fa'  blest,  wi'  him  that 's  now  no  asm, 
Returning  frae  the  holy  house  o'  prayer, 
Had  wont  to  meet  her  ain  blithe  infant  ewe, 
That  now  are  parted  far,  some  here,  sens  them, 
Some  in  the  green  kirk-yard,  an'  some  ihtksnasa 
where. 

"  Sad  Wi'  the  thought  she  seeks  the  ingle  neuk, 
An'  heaves  a  secret  sigh  unkent  to  a', 
Syne  bids  the  cottar  bring  the  holy  book, 
An'  read  the  text  and  psalms  ere  gloanua  fa' ; 
Close  to  her  chair  he  willingly  does  draw, 
The  soul-inspired  mandate  to  obey  ; 
The  wee-things  standing,  in  a  ruddy  raw, 
Their  leal-loved  granny's  reverent  looks  surrey, 
And  down  she  bends  her  ear  attention  deep  to 

pay." 

•  Many  of  the  songs  and  other  shorter  pieces  an 
also  very  happy.  We  would  particularly  notice 
two'eordial  tributes  to  the  author's  brother  poet, 
William  Thorn. 


(OUGwinaa.) 

Should  you  meet  my  true  love, 

Say — I  greet  her  well ; 
Should  she  ask  you  how  I  fere, 

Say— she  best  can  tell. 

Should  she  ask  if  I  am  sick, 

Say — I  died  of  sorrow  ; 
Should  she  then  begin  to  weep, 

Say — I  'II  come  to-morrow. 

Thomas  Ciaaxso*— The  memoirs  of  this  lefliaix- 
able  man  omit  to  mention  thai  he  was  a  clergyman 
of  the  Established  Church.  Such,  «*verth*!*8,lJ? 
the  fact.  He  was  made  a  deacon  in  early  life,  dw 
his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  emancipation  brougnt 
him  into  connexion  with  many  estimable  Quakers, 
whose  views  he  imbibed  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent. The  consequence  was,  that  he  dropped  the 
title  of  «<Beve^enu7,  andceasetf  to  offlcJate  as  a  eler- 
gyman. 
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PRUSSIAN  WAR   SKETCHES. 

[Blackwood's  Magazine  contains  an  article  on  Prussian 
Military  Memoirs,  from  which  we  copy  a  few  sketches.] 

Whilst  wandering  over  the  field  of  battle,  fh»» 
lowed  by  Zanker,  his  sergeant,  Von  Rahden  heard 
a  suppressed  moaning,  and  found  amongst  the 
brushwood,  close  to  the  bank  of  a  little  rivulet,  a 
sorely  wounded  French  soldier.  The  unfortunate 
fellow  had  been  hit  in  three  or  four  places.  One 
ball  had  entered  behind  his  eyes,  which  projected, 
bloody  and  swollen,  from  their  sockets ;  another  had 
shattered  his  right  hand,  and  a  third  had  broken 
the  bones  of  the  leg.  He  could  neither  see,  nor 
move,  nor  die ;  he  lay  in  the  broad  glare  of  the 
sun,  parched  with  thirst,  listening  to  the  ripple  of 
the  stream,  which  he  was  unable  to  reach.  In 
heart-rending  tones  he  implored  a  drink  of  water. 
Six-and-thirty  hours  had  he  lain  there,  he  said, 
suffering  agonies  from  heat,  and  thirst,  and 
wounds.  "  In  an  instant  Zanker  threw  down  his 
knapsack,  filled  his  canteen,  and  handed  it  to  the 
unhappy  Frenchman,  who  drank  as  if  he  would 
never  leave  off.  When  at  last  satisfied,  he  said 
very  calmly,  &  Stop,  friend !  one  more  favor ;  blow 
my  brains  out !'  I  looked  at  Zanker,  and  made  a 
sign  with  my  hand,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  Is  your 
gun  loaded  V  Zanker  drew  his  ramrod,  ran  it  into 
the  barrel  quite  noiselessly,  so  that  the  wounded 
man  might  not  hear,  and  nodded  his  head  affirma- 
tively. Without  a  word,  I  pointed  to  a  thicket 
about  twenty  paces  off,  giving  him  to  understand 
that  he  was  not  to  fire  till  I  had  reached  it,  and, 
hurrying  away,  I  left  him  alone  with  the  French- 
man. Ten  minutes  passed  without  a  report,  and 
then,  on  turning  a  corner  of  the  wood,  I  came  face 
to  face  with  Zanker.  *  I  can't  do  it,  lieutenant,' 
Said  he.  *  Thrice  I  levelled  my  rifle,  but  could  not 
poll  the  trigger.'  He  had  left  the  poor  French 
seigeant~maior--such  four  gold  chevrons  on  his 
coat-sleeve  denoted  him  to  be— a  canteen  full  of 
water,  had  arranged  a  few  boughs  above  his  head 
to  shield  him  from  the  sun,  and  as  soon  as  we 
reached  the  camp,  he  hastened  to  the  field  hoa- 

Eital  to  point  out  the  spot  where  the  wounded  man 
ly,  and  procure  surgical  assistance." 

•  •  •  •  • 

At  Kulm,  the  French  fought,  as  usual,  most 
gallantly,  but  for  once  they  were  omvmanceuvred. 
A  brilliant  exploit  of  three  or  four  hundred  chas- 
seurs, belonging  to  Corbinean's  light  cavalry 
division,  is  worthy  of  mention.  Sabre  in  hand, 
they  cat  their  way  completely  through  Kleist's 
corps,  and  did  immense  injury  to  the  allies, 
especially  to  the  artillery.  Of  themselves,  few,  if 
any,  escaped  alive.  "  Not  only,"  says  Baron 
Von  Rahden,  "  did  they  ride  down  several  bat- 
talions at  the  lower  end  of  the  defile,  and  cut  to 
pieces  and  scatter  to  the  winds  the  staff  and  escort 
of  the  genera],  which  were  halted  upon  the  road, 
hot  they  totally  annihilated  our  artillery  for  the 
time,  inasmuch  as  they  threw  the  guns  into  the 
ditches,  and  killed  nearly  all  the  men  and  horses. 
By  this  example  one  sees  what  resolute  men  on 
horseback,  wkh  good  swords  in  their  hands,  and 
bold  hearts  in  their  bosoms,  are  able  to  accom- 
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plish."  In  a  letter  of  Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia, 
we  find  that  "  the  artillery  suffered  so  great  a  loss 
at  Kulm,  that  there  are  still  (this  was  written  in 
the  middle  of  September,  fifteen  days  after  the 
action)  eighteen  officers,  eighty  non-commissioned 
officers,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  bombardiers, 
seven  hundred  and  eighteen  gunners,  besides  bands- 
men and  stiTgeons,  wanting  to  complete  the 
strength."  In  both* days'  fighx  the  present  king 
of  the  Belgians  greatly  distinguished  himself.  He 
was  then  in  the  Russian  service,  and,  on  the 
29th,  fought  bravely  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry 
division. 

•  *  *  •  • 

On  the  14th  of  October  occurred  the  battle 
of  cavalry  in  the  plains  between  Guldengosea, 
Grobern,  and  Liebertwolkwitz,  where  the  allied 
horse,  fifteen  thousand  strong,  encountered  ten  to 
twelve  thousand  French  dragoons,  led  by  the  king 
of  Naples,  who  once,  during  that  day,  nearly  fell 
into  the  hands  of  his  foes.  The  incident  is  nar- 
rated by  Von  Schoning  in  his  history  of  the  third 
Prussian  regiment  of  dragoons,  then  known  as  the 
Neumark  dragoons.  "  ft  was  about  two  hours 
after  daybreak;  the  regiment  had  made  several 
successful  charges,  and  at  last  obtained  a  moment's 
breathing-time.  The  dust  had  somewhat  sub- 
sided ;  the  French  cavalry  stood  motionless,  only 
their  general,  followed  by  his  staff,  rode,  en- 
couraging the  men,  as  it  seemed,  along  the  fore- 
most line,  just  opposite  to  the  Neumark  dragoons. 
Suddenly  a  young  lieutenant,  Guido  von  Lippe  by 
name,  who  thought  he  recognized  Murat  in  the 
enemy's  leader,  galloped  up  to  the  colonel.  'I 
must  and  will  take  him  ! '  cried  he ;  and,  without 
waiting  for  a  yes  or  a  no,  dashed  forward  at  the 
top  of  his  horse's  speed,  followed  by  a  few  dra- 
goons who  had  been  detached  from  the  ranks  as 
skirmishers.  At  the  same  time  the  colonel  ordered 
the  charge  to  be  sounded.  A  most  brilliant  charge 
it  was,  but  nothing  more  was  seen  of  Von  Lippe 
and  his  companions.  Two  days  afterwards,*  his 
corpse  was  found  by 'his  servant,  who  recognised  it 
amongst  a  heap  of  dead  by  the  scars  of  the  yet 
scarcely  healed  wounds  received  at  Lutzen.  A 
sabre-cut  and  a  thrust  through  the  body  had 
destroyed  life."  An  interesting  confirmation  of 
this  story  may  be  read  in  Von  Odeleben's  "  Cam- 
paign of  Napoleon  in  Saxony  in  the  year  1613," 
p.  328.  "  He  (Murat)  accompanied  by  a  very 
small  retinue,  so  greatly  exposed  himself,  that  at 
last  one  of  the  enemy's  squadrons  recognizing  him 
by  his  striking  dress,  and  by  the  staff  that  sur- 
rounded hhn,  regularly  gave  him  chase.  One  offi- 
cer in  particular  made  a  furious  dash  at  the  king, 
who,  by  the  sudden  facing  about  of  his  escort, 
found  himself  the  last  man,  a  little  in  the  rear,  and 
with  only  one  horseman  by  his  side.  In  the 
dazzling  anticipation  of  a  royal  prisoner,  the  eager 
pursuer  called  to  him  several  times,  *  Halt,  king, 
halt!'  At  that  moment  a  crown  was  at  stake. 
The  officer  had  already  received  a  sabre-out  from 
Marat's  solitary  attendant,  and  as  he  did  not  re- 
gard it,  but  still  pressed  forward,  the  latter  ran  him 
through  the  body.  He  fell  dead  from  his  saddle, 
and  the  next  day  bis  horse  was  mounted  bythe 
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king's  faithful  defender,  from  whose  lips  I  received 

these  details.     Their  truth  has  been  confirmed  to 

me  froiQ  other  sources.     Murat  made  his  rescuer 

his  equerry,  and  promised  him  a  pension.     The 

emperor  gave  him   the   cross  of  the  legion  of 

honor." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Von  Rahden's  regiment  went  to  the  duchy  of 
Meiningen,  and  his  battalion  was  quartered  in  the 
town  of  that  name.  The  friendly  and  hospitable 
reception  here  given  to  the  victors  of  Kulm  and 
Leipzig  was  well  calculated  to  make  them  forget 
past  hardships  and  sufferings.  The  widowed 
Duchess  of  Meiningen  gave  frequent  balls  and 
entertainments,  to  which  officers  of  all  grades  found 
ready  admittance.  The  reigning  duke  was  then  a 
boy ;  his  two  sisters,  charming  young  women, 
were  most  gracious  and  condescending.  In  those 
'warlike  days,  the  laurel-wreath  was  as  good  a 
•crown  as  any  other,  and  raised  even  the  humble 
ssubaltern  to  the  society  of  princes. 

14  It  chanced  one  evening,"    says  the  baron, 
*•*  that  our  major,  Count  Reich enbach,  stood  up  to 
»dance  a  quadrille  with  the  Princess  Adelaide  of 
Meiningen.     His  toilet  was  not  well  suited  to  the 
fball-room ;  his  boots  were  heavy,  the  floor  was 
: slippery,  and  he  several  times  tripped.     At  last  he 
•  fairly  fell,  dragging  his  partner  with  him.    His 
right  arm  was  in  a  sling,  and  useless  from  wounds 
received  at  Lutzen,  and  some  short  time  elapsed 
before  the  princess  was  raised  from  her  recumbent 
position  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  court, 
and  conducted  into  an  adjoining  apartment.     With 
rueful  countenance,  and  twisting  his  red  mustache 
vfrom  vexation,  Count  Reichenbach  tried  to  lose 
himself  in  the  crowd,  and  to  escape  the  annoyance 
of  being  stared  at  and  pointed  out  as  the  man  who 
had  thrown  down  the  beautiful  young  princess.    It 
was  easy  to  see  that  he  would  rather  have  stormed 
a  dozen  hostile  batteries  than  have  made  so  unlucky 
a  debut  in  the  royal  bail- room.     In  a  short  quarter 
.of  an  hour,  however,  when  the  fuss  caused  by  the 
accident  had    nearly  subsided,  the    princess  re- 
appeared, looking  more  charming  than  ever,  and 
sought    about  until    she  discovered    poor  Count 
Reichenbach,  who  had  got  into  a  corner  near  the 
stove.    With  the    most   captivating    grace,  she 
invited  him  to  return  to  the  dance,  saying,  loud 
.enough  for  all  around  to  hear,  '  that  she  honored 
.  a  brave  Prussian  soldier  whose  breast  was  adorned 
with  the  Iron  Cross,  and  whose  badly-wounded 
.arm  had  not  prevented  his  fighting  the  fight  of 
{liberation  at  Leipzig,  and  that  with  all  her  heart 
:she  would  begin  the  dance  again  with  him.'    The 
count's  triumph  was  complete ;  the  court  prudes 
and  parasites,  who  a  moment  before  had  looked 
down  upon  him  from  the  height  of  their  com- 
passion,  now  rivalled  each  other  in  amiability. 
With  a  well-pleased  smile  the  count  stroked  his 
great  beard,  led  the  princess  to  the  quadrille,  and 
danced  it  in  first-rate  style."    The  reader  will 
have  recognized  our  excellent  queen  dowager  in 
the  heroine  of  the  charming  trait  which  an  old 
soldier  thus  bluntly  narrates.    The  kind  heart  and 
patriotic  spirit  of  the  German  princess  were  good 
presage  of  the  benevolence  and  many  virtues  of  the 
English  queen.    "  When,  in  May,  1836,"  con- 
tinues Captain  Von  Rahden,  "  I  was  presented,  as 
captain  in  the  Dutch  service,  to  the  Princess  Ade- 
laide, then  Queen   of   England,  at  St.  James' 
Palace,  her  majesty  perfectly  remembered  the  inci- 
dent I  have  here  narrated  to  my  readers.    To  her 


inquiries  after  Count  Reichenbach,  I  unfortunate!? 

had  to  reply  that  he  was  long  since  dead." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  We  now  followed  up  the  French  infantry, 
which  hastily  retreated  to  a  farm-yard  surrounded 
by  lofty  linden  and  chestnut  trees,  and  situated  on 
a  small  vine-covered  hill.  When  halfway  op  the 
eminence,  we  saw,  upon  the  open  space  beneath 
the  trees,  several  companies  of  the  enemy  in  foQ 
parade  uniform,  with  bearskin  caps,  large  red 
epaulets  upon  their  shoulders,  and  white  breeches, 
form  themselves  into  a  sort  of  phalanx,  which  only 
replied  to  our  fire  by  single  shots.  Presently,  eves 
these  ceased.  Scheliha  and  myself  immediately 
ordered  our  men  to  leave  off  firing  ;  and  Scheliha, 
who  spoke  French  very  intelligibly,  advanced  to 
within  thirty  paces  of  the  enemy  and  summoned 
them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  supposing  that  they 
intended  to  yield  themselves  prisoners.  They  made 
no  reply,  but  stood  firm  as  a  wall.  Scheliha  re- 
peated his  summons ;  a  shot  was  fired  at  him. 
This  served  as  a  signal  to  our  impatient  follower*, 
who  opened  a  murderous  fire  upon  the  deote  nasi 
before  them.  We  tried  a  third  time  to  get  the 
brave  Frenchmen  to  yield  ;  others  of  our  battalions 
had  come  up,  and  they  were  completely  cot  off; 
but  the  sole  reply  we  received  was  a  sort  of  nega- 
tive murmur,  and  some  of  them  even  threatened  oa 
with  their  muskets.  Within  ten  minutes  they  all 
lay  dead  or  wounded  upon  the  ground ;  for  oar 
men  were  deaf  alike  to  commands  and  entreaties, 
and  to  the  voice  of  mercy.  Most  painful  was  it  to 
us  officers  to  look  on  at  such  a  butchery,  impotent 
to  prevent  it."  It  afterwards  appeared  that  these 
French  grenadiers,  who  belonged  to  the  JnmeGorde, 
had  left  Paris  that  morning.  By  some  mismanage- 
ment their  stock  of  ammunition  was  insufficient, 
and  having  expended  it,  they  preferred  death,  with 

arms  in  their  hands,  to  captivity. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Upon  that  morning  they  saw  old  Blocher  lor 
the  first  time  for  more  than  a  month.  He  seemed 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  wore  a  woman's 
bonnet  of  green  silk  to  protect  his  eyes,  which  were 
dangerously  inflamed.  He  was  on  horseback,  hot 
was  soon  obliged  to  return  to  his  travelling  carnafe 
in  rear  of  the  army,  and  to  give  up  the  command 
to  Barclay  de  Tolly.  "  Luckily,"  says  the  baron, 
"the  troops  knew  nothing  of  the  substitution." 
Although  it  would  probably  hardly  have  mattered 
much,  for  there  was  little  more  work  to  do.  For 
that  year  this  was  the  last  day's  fight.  After  tome 
flank  movements,  which  took  up  several  boors,  inn 
allied  infantry  attacked  the  village  of  La  Villette, 
but  were  repulsed  by  the  artillery  from  the  adja- 
cent barrier.  The  brigade  batteries  loitered  in  the 
rear,  and  Prince  Augustus,  vexed  at  their  »D§e,*e! 
sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  bring  them  up.  One  of 
them  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Holsche,  Voa 
Rahden's  former  instructor  at  the  artillery  school, 
of  whom  we  have  already  related  an  aiieedott. 
Although  an  undoubtedly  brave  and  ch^mapecj 
officer,  on  this  occasion  he  remained  too  for  behind 
the  infantry ;  and  Captain  Decker,#  who  was  de- 
spatched to  fetch  him,  was  not  sorry  to  be  the  me- 
dium of  conveying  the  prince's  sharp  messfge,  the 
leas  so  as  he  had  observed  a  certain  nonchalance  and 
want  of  deference  in  the  artillery  neutennot'e  man- 
ner of  receiving  the  orders  of  his  superiors*    At  i 


♦  The  noted  military  writer,  Carl  Von  Docker  j  shw 
General. 
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later  period,  Baron  Von  Rahden  heard  from  Deck- 
er himself  the  following  characteristic  account  of 
his  reception  by  the  gallant  but  eccentric  Holsche. 

"  I  came  up  to  the  battery,'1  said  Decker,  "  at 
full  gallop.  The  men  were  dismounted,  and  their 
officer  stood  chatting  with  his  comrades  beside  a 
newly-made  fire.  'Lieutenant  Holsche,'  said  I, 
rather  sharply,  *  his  royal  highness  is  exceedingly 
astonished  that  you  remain  idle  here,  and  has  di- 
rected me  to  command  you  instantly  to  advance 
your  battery  against  the  enemy/ 

41 *  Indeed  1 '  was  Holsche's  quiet  reply,  *  his 
royal  highness  is  astonished  !'  and  then,  turning  to 
his  men  with  the  same  calmness  of  tone  and  man- 
ner, '  Stand  to  your  horses'!  Mount !  Battery, 
march !' 

"  I  thought  the  pace  commanded  was  not  quick 
enough,  and  in  the  same  loud  and  imperious  voice 
as  before,  I  observed  to  Lieutenant  Holsche  that  he 
would  not  be  up  in  time  ;  he  had  better  move  fast- 
er. '  Indeed !  not  quick  enough  V  quietly  answered 
Holsche,  and  gave  the  word,  'March,  march!' 
We  now  soon  got  over  the  ground  and  within  the 
enemy's  fire,  and,  considering  my  duty  at  an  end, 
I  pointed  out  to  the  lieutenant  the  direction  he 
should  take,  and  whereabouts  he  should  post  his 
battery.  But  Holsche  begged  me  in  the  most 
friendly  manner  to  go  on  and  show  him  exactly 
where  he  should  halt.  I  naturally  enough  com- 
plied with  his  request.  The  nearer  we  got  to  the 
French,  the  faster  became  the  pace,  until  at  last 
we  were  in  front  of  our  most  advanced  battalions. 
The  bullets  whizzed  about  us  ou  all  sides ;  I  once 
more  made  a  move  to  turn  back,  and  told  Holsche 
he  might  stop  where  he  was.  With  the  same 
careless  air  as  before,  he  repeated  his  request  that 
I  would  remain,  in  order  to  be  able  to  tell  his  royal 
highness  where  Lieutenant  Holsche  and  his  battery 
had  halted !  What  could  I  do !  It  was  anything 
but  pleasant  to  share  so  great  a  danger,  without 
either  necessity  or  profit;  and  certainly  I  might 
very  well  have  turned  back,  but  Holsche,  by  whose 
aide  I  galloped,  fixed  his  large  dark  eyes  upon  my 
countenance,  as  though  he  would  have  read  my 
very  soul.  We  were  close  to  our  own  skirmish- 
ers; on  we  went,  right  through  tbem,  into  the 
middle  of  the  enemy's  riflemen,  who,  quite  sur- 
prised at  being  charged  by  a  battery,  retired  in  all 
haste.  It  really  seemed  as  if  the  artillery  was 
going  over  to  the  enemy.  At  two  hundred  paces 
from  the  French  columns,  however,  Holsche  halt- 
ed, un limbered,  and  gave  two  discharges  from  the 
whole  battery,  with  such  beautiful  precision  and 
astounding  effect,  that  he  sent  the  hostile  squadrons 
and  battalions  to  the  right  about,  and  even  silenced 
some  of  the  heavy  guns  within  the  barriers.  That 
done,  he  returned  to  me,  and  begged  me  to  inform 
the  prince  where  I  had  left  Lieutenant  Holsche  and 
his  battery.  *  Perhaps,'  added  he,  *  his  royal  high- 
ness will  again  find  occasion  to  be  astonished ;  and 
I  shall  be  very  glad  of  it.'  And  truly  the  prince 
and  all  of  us  were  astonished  at  this  gallant  exploit ; 
it  had  been  achieved  in  sight  of  the  whole  army, 
and  had  produced  a  glorious  and  most  desirable 

result." 

•  •  •  •  * 

At  six  in  the  evening  of  the  30th  March,  the  last 
fight  of  the  campaign  was  over,  and  aides-de-camp 
galloped  hither  and  thither,  announcing  the  capitu- 
lation of  Paris.  Right  pleasant  were  such  sounds 
to  the  ears  of  the  war-worn  soldiers.  Infantry 
grounded  their  arms,  dragoons  dismounted,  artil- 
lery men  leaned  idly  against  their  pieces ;  Langeron 


alone,  who  had  begun  the  storm  of  Montmartre, 
would  not  desist  from  his  undertaking.  Officers 
rode  after  him,  waving  their  white  handkerchiefs 
as  a  signal  to  cease  firing,  but  without  effect.  The 
Russians  stormed  on ;  and  if  Langeron  attained  his 
end  with  comparatively  small  loss,  the  enemy  being 
already  in  retreat,  there  were  nevertheless  four  or 
five  hundred  men  sacrificed  to  his  ambition,  and 
that  he  might  have  it  to  say  that  he  and  his  Rus- 
sians carried  Montmartre  by  storm.  Whilst  the 
rest  of  the  troops  waited  till  he  had  attained  his 
end,  and  congratulated  each  other  on  the  termina- 
tion of  the  hardships  and  privations  of  the  preced- 
ing three  months,  a  Russian  bomb-carriage  took 
fire,  the  drivers  left  it,  and  its  six  powerful  horses, 
scorched  and  terrified  by  the  explosion  of  the  pro- 
jectiles, ran  madly  about  the  field,  dragging  at 
their  heels  this  artificial  volcano.  The  battalions 
which  they  approached  scared  them  away  by 
shouts,  until  the  unlucky  beasts  knew  not  which 
way  to  turn.  At  last  the  shells  and  grenades  being 
all  burnt  out,  the  horses  stood  still,  and,  strange  to 
say,  not  one  of  them  had  received  the  slightest  in- 
jury. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Some  of  the  officers  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Paris. 
Von  Rahden  was  amongst  these,  and,  after  a  din- 
ner at  Ve*ry's,  where  his  Silesian  simplicity  and 
campaigning  appetite  were  rather  astonished  by  the 
exiguity  of  the  plats  placed  before  him,  whereof  he 
managed  to  consume  some  five-and-twenty,  after 
admiring  the  wonders  of  the  Palace  Royal,  and  the 
rich  uniforms  of  almost  every  nation  with  which  the 
streets  were  crowded,  he  betook  himself  to  the  Place 
Vendome  to  gaze  at  the  fallen  conqueror's  trium- 
phant column.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  mob  of 
fickle  Parisians,  eager  to  cast  down  from  its  high 
estate  the  idol  they  so  recently  had  worshipped. 
One  daredevil  fellow  climbed  upon  the  emperor's 
shoulders,  slung  a  cord  round  his  neck,  dragged  up 
a  great  ship's  cable  and  twisted  it  several  times 
about  the  statue.  The  rabble  seized  the  other  end 
of  the  rope,  and  with  cries  of  "  &  has  ce  canaille  J  " 
tugged  furiously  at  it.  Their  efforts  were  unavail- 
ing, Napoleon  stood  firm,  until  the  allied  sovereigns, 
who,  from  the  window  of  an  adjacent  house,  beheld 
this  disgraceful  riot,  sent  a  company  of  Russian  gren- 
adiers to  disperse  the  mob.  The  masses  gave  way 
before  the  bayonet,  hut  not  till  the  same  man  who 
had  fastened  the  rope,  again  climbed  up,  and  with 
a  white  cloth  shrouded  the  statue  of  the  once  adored 
emperor  from  the  eyes  of  his  faithless  subjects.  It 
is  well  known  that,  a  few  weeks  later,  the  figure 
was  taken  down  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der, who  carried  it  away  as  his  sole  trophy,  and  gave 
it  a  place  in  the  winter  palace  at  St.  Petersburg. 
When  Louis  XVIH.  returned  to  Paris,  a  broad  white 
banner,  embroidered  with  three  golden  lilies,  waved 
from  the  summit  of  the  column ;  but  this  in  its  turn 
was  displaced,  by  the  strong  south  wind  that  blew 
from  Elba  in  March,  1815,  when  Napoleon  reentered 
his  capital.  A  municipal  deputation  waited  upon 
him  to  know  what  he  would  please  to  have  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  triumphant  column.  "A 
weathercock,"  was  the  little  corporal's  sarcastic 
reply.  Since  that  day,  the  lilies  and  the  tricolor 
have  again  alternated  on  the  magnificent  column, 
until  the  only  thing  that  ought  to  surmount  it,  the 
statue  of  the  most  extraordinary  man  of  modern, 
perhaps  of  any,  times,  has  resumed  its  proud  posi- 
tion, and  once  more  overlooks  the  capital  which  he 
did  so  much  to  improve  and  embellish. 

"  I  now  wandered  to  the  opera-house,"  says  the 
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baron, "  to  hear  Spontini's  Vestale.  The  enormous 
theatre  was  full  to  suffocation ;  in  every  box  the 
allied  uniforms  flittered,  arms  flashed  in  the  bright 
light,  police  spies  loitered  and  listened,  beautiful 
women  waved  their  kerchiefs  and  joined  in  the  storm 
of  applause,  as  if  that  day  had  been  a  most  glorious 
and  triumphant  one  for  Trance.  The  consul  Licin- 
ius,  represented,  if  I  remember  aright,  by  the  cele- 
brated St.  Priest,  was  continually  interrupted  in  his 
songs,  and  called  upon  for  the  old  national  melody 
'  Vive  Henri  Quatre,'  which  he  gave  with  couplets 
composed  for  the  occasion,  some  of  which,  it  was 
said,  were  improvisations.  In  the  midst  of  this 
Tejoicing,  a  rough  voice  made  itself  heard  from  the 
upper  gallery.  lA  bas  V  aiglc  imperial! '  were  the 
words  it  uttered,  and  in  an  instant  every  eye  was 
turned  to  the  emperor's  box,  whose  purple  velvet 
curtains  were  closely  drawn,  and  to  whose  front  a 
large  and  richly  gilt  eagle  was  affixed.  The  audi- 
•ence  took  up  the  cry  and  repeated  aVain  and  again 
— lA  bas  Vaigle  imperial!9  Presently  the  curtains 
were  torn  asunder,  a  fellow  seated  himself  upon  the 
•cushioned  parapet,  twined  his  legs  round  the  eagle, 
and  knocked,  and  hammered,  till  it  fell  with  a  crash 
ao  the  ground." 


From  Nod's  Saturday  Gasttte. 
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"  In  the  blue  summer  ocean,  far  off  and  alone," 
lies  a  little  island,  known  to  mariners  in  the  Pacific 
•only  for  the  fine  water  with  which  it  supplies  them, 
ana  for  the  bold  shore  which  makes  it  possible  for 
ships  of  considerable  tonnage  to  lie  in  quiet  near 
the  land.  Discovered  at  first  by  accident,  it  has 
been  long,  for  these  reasons,  visited  both  by  Eng- 
lish and  American  whalers.  A  few  years  since, 
and  no  trace  of  man's  presence  could  be  found 
there  beyond  the  belt  of  rocks,  amid*  which  rose  the 
springs  that  were  its  chief,  and  indeed  only  attrac- 
tion to  the  rough,  hardy  men  who  had  visited  it. 
But  within  that  stony  girdle  lay  a  landscape  soft 
and  lovely  as  any  that  rose  within  the  tropical  seas. 
There  the  plantain  waved  its  leafy  crown,  the 
•orange  shed  its  rich  perfume,  and  bore  its  golden 
'fruit  aloft  upon  the  desert  air,  and  the  light, 
feathery  foliage  of  the  tamarind  moved  gracefully 
rto  the  touch  of  the  dallying  breeze.  All  was  green 
-and  soft  and  fair,  for  there  no  winter  chills  the  life 
of  nature,  but, 

"  The  bee  banquets  on  through  a  whole  year  of 
flowers." 

It  was  a  scene  which  might  have  seemed  created 
for  the  abode  of  some  being  too  bright  and  good  for 
the  common  earth  of  common  men,  or  for  some 
Hinda  and  Hafed,  who,  driven  from  a  world  all  too 
harsh  and  evil  for  their  nobler  natures,  might  find 
in  it  a  refuge, 

"  Where  the  bright  eyes  of  angels  only 
Should  come  around  them  to  behold 
A  paradise  so  pure  and  lonely." 

Alas  for  the  dream  of  the  poet !  This  beautiful 
island  became  the  refuge,  not  of  pure  and  loving 
hearts,  but  of  one  from  whose  nature  cruel  tyranny 
seemed  to  have  blotted  out  every  feeling  and  every 
faculty  save  hatred  and  fear;  and  he  who  first 


introduced  into  its  yet  untainted  solitudes  the  bitter 
sorrows  and  dark  passions  of  humanity,  was  a 
child,  who,  but  ten  years  before,  had  lain  in  all  the 
loveliness  of  sinless  infancy  upon  a  mother's  bosom. 
Of   that   mother's   history    he   knew   nothing— 
whether  her  sin  or  only  her  sorrows  had  thrown 
him,  fatherless,  upon  the  world,  he  was  ignorant 
— he  only  had  a  dim  memory  of  gentle  eyes,  which 
had  looked  on  him  as  no  others  had  ever  done,  and 
of  a  low,  sweet  voice  speaking  to  him  such  words 
as  he  had  never  heard  from  any  other.    He  had 
been  loved,  and  that  love  had  made  his  life  of 
penury,  in  a  humble  hovel  in  England,  bright  aod 
beautiful;  but  his  mother  had  passed  away  from 
earth,  and  with  her  all  the  light  of  his  existence. 
Child  as  he  was,  the  succeeding  darkness  preserved 
long  in  brightness  the  memory  of  the  last  look  from 
her  fast  glazing  eyes,  the  last  words  from  her  dying 
lips,  the  last  touch  of  her  already  death-cold  hand. 
She  died,  and  the  same  reluctant  charity  which 
consigned  her  to  a  pauper's  grave,  gave  to  her  boy 
a  dwelling  in  the  parish  poor-house.    With  the 
tender  mercies  of  such  institutions,  the  author  of 
Oliver  Twist  has    made  the    world    acquainted. 
They  were  such  in  the  present  case,  that  the  poor 
little  Edward  Hallett  welcomed  as  the  first  glad 
words  that  had  fallen  on  his  ears  for  two  long, 
weary  years,  the  news  that  he  was  to  be  bound 
apprentice  to  a  captain  sailing  from  Portsmouth  in 
a  whaling  ship.    He  learned  rather  from  what  was 
said  near  him,  than  to  him,  that  this  roan  wanted  a 
cabin  boy,  but  would  not  have  one  who  was  not 
bound  to  him,  or  to  use  the  more  expressive  lan- 
guage in  which  it  reached  the  ears  of  his  destined 
victim,  "  with  one  whom  he  could  not  do  as  he 
pleased." 

He  who  had  come  within  the  poor-house  walls  al 
six  years  old,  a  glad,  rosy-cheeked,  chubby  child, 
went  from  them  at  eight,  thin  and  pale  and  grave, 
with  a  frame  broken  by  want  and  labor,  a  mind 
clouded  and  a  heart  repressed  by  unkindness.  But, 
sad  as  was  the  history  of  those  years,  the  succeed- 
ing two  taught  the  poor  boy  to  regard  them  as  the 
vanished  brightness  of  a  dream.  The  man— we 
should  more  justly  say,  the  fiend — to  whom  the  neit 
fourteen  years  of  his  life  were  by  bond  devoted, 
was  a  savage  by  nature,  and  had  been  rendered  yet 
more  brutal  by  habits  of  intoxication.  In  his 
drunken  orgies,  his  favorite  pastime  was  to  torture 
the  unfortunate  being  whom  "  the  guardians  of  the 
poor"  of  an  English  parish  had  placed  in  his 
power.  It  would  make  the  heart  of  the  reader 
sick,  were  we  to  attempt  a  detail  of  the  many  hor- 
rible inventions  by  which  this  modern  Caligula 
amused  his  leisure  hours,  and  made  life  hideous  to 
his  victim.  Nor  was  it  only  from  this  arch-fiend 
that  the  poor  boy  suffered.  Mate,  cook,  and  sailors 
soon  found  in  him  a  butt  for  their  jokes,  an  object 
on  which  they  might  safely  vent  their  iB-humor, 
and  a  convenient  cover  for  their  own  delinquencies. 

He  was  beaten  for  and  by  them.  The  erO 
qualities  which  man  had  himself  elicited  from  bis 
nature,  if  not  implanted  there — the  sulleni»e88,and 
hardiness,  and  cunningness  he  evinced,  were  made 
an  excuse  for  further  injury.  During  his  fort 
voyage  of  eighteen  months,  spite  of  all  this,  bope 
was  not  absolutely  dead  in  his  heart.  The  ship 
was  to  return  to  England,  and  he  determined  to  mo 
away  from  her,  and  find  his  way  back  to  the  poor- 
house.  It  was  a  miserable  refuge,  but  it  ****** 
only  one.  He  escaped — he  found  his  way  there 
through  many  dangers — he  told  his  story.  «  *• 
heard  with  incredulity,  and  he  was  returned  to  «f 
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tormentors  to  learn  that  there  is  even  in  hell "  a 
deeper  hell." 

Again  he  went  on  a  whaling  voyage.  Day  after 
day  the  fathomless,  the  seemingly  illimitable  sea, 
the  image  of  the  Infinite,  was  around  him,  but  his 
darkened  mind  saw  in  it  only  a  prison,  which  shut 
him  in  with  his  persecutors.  Night  after  night  the 
stars  beamed  peacefully  above  him,  luring  his 
thoughts  upward,  but  he  saw  in  them  only  the  sig- 
nals of  drunken  revelry  to  others^  and  of  deeper 
woe  to  himself.  There  was  but  one  wish  in 
his  heart — it  had  almost  ceased  to  be  a  hope- 
to  escape  from  man — to  live  and  die  where  he 
should  never  see  his  form,  never  hear  his  voice. 
The  ship  encountered  a  severe  storm.  She  was 
driven  from  her  course,  her  voyage  lengthened,  and 
some  of  her  water  casks  stove  in.  They  made  for 
an  island  not  far  distant,  by  the  chart,  to  take  in  a 
fresh  supply  of  water.  Edward  Hallett  heard 
the  sailors  say  to  each  other  that  this  island  was 
uninhabited,  and  his  wish  grew  into  a  passionate 
desire— a  hope.  For  the  completion  of  this  hope 
he  had  but  one  resource— the  sword  and  the  shield 
of  the  feeble— cunning- — and  well  he  exercised  it. 

The  ship  lay  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
shore,  and  a  boat  was  sent  up  to  procure  water,  one 
man  remaining  always  to  fill  the  empty  vessels, 
while  the  others  returned  to  the  ship  with  those 
already  filled.  The  best  means  of  accomplishing 
his  purpose  that  occurred  to  the  poor  boy,  was  to 
feign  the  utmost  degree  of  terror  at  the  lonely  and 
unprotected  situation  of  this  man  during  the  absence 
of  his  comrades.  He  spoke  his  terrors  where  he 
knew  they  would  be  heard  by  the  prime  author  of 
his  miseries.  The  result  was  what  he  had  antici- 
pated. 

"  Te  're  afraid,  are  ye,  of  being  left  there  by 
yer'self?  Ye  'd  rather  be  whipped,  or  tied  up  by 
the  thumbs,  or  be  kept  up  at  the  masthead  all  night, 
would  ye?  Then,  dam'me,  that 's  just  what  I  '11 
do  to  you.  Here,  hold  on  with  that  boat — take 
,  this  youngster  with  you,  and  you  can  bring  back 
Tom  and  leave  him  to  fill  the  casks  for  you." 

Well  did  the  object  of  his  tyranny  act  his  part. 
He  entreated,  he  adjured  all  around  him  to  save 
him  from  so  dreaded  a  fate— -in  vain,  of  course — for 
his  affected  agonies  hut  rivetted  the  determination 
of  his  tyrant.  It  was  a  new  delight  to  see  him 
writhe  in  agony,  and  strive  to  draw  back  from 
those  who  were  urging  him  to  the  boat.  He  was 
forced  in,  borne  to  the  island,  and  left  to  his  task. 
But  this  was  not  enough.  He  could  not  escape  in 
the  broad  light  of  day  from  a  spot  directly  under 
the  eyes  of  his  tormentors,  while  between  him  and 
the  ship  a  boat  was  ever  coming  and  going. 
Through  the  day  he  must  persist  in  the  part  he  had 
assumed.  He  did  not  fail  to  continue  it,  and  when 
the  day  approached  its  close,  he  sent  to  the  ship 
the  most  urgent  entreaties  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  return  there  before  it  was  night.  The  sailors, 
rough  and  hard  as  they  generally  were  to  him, 
sympathized  with  his  agony  of  fear,  and  asked  that 
he  might  return,  but  his  demon  was,now  inflamed 
by  drink,  and  every  word  in  favor  of  his  petition 
ensured  its  rejection.  He  even  made  the  unusual 
exertion  of  going  up  himself  in  the  last  boat,  that 
he  might  see  the  victim  of  his  malice,  and  feast  his 
ears  with  the  cries  and  objurgations  which  terror 
would  wring  from  him. 

"  If  we  should  forget  you  in  the  morning,  you 
can  take  the  next  homeward-bound  ship  that  stops 
here,  but  don't  tell  your  friends  at  the  poor-house 


too  bad  a  tale  of  us,"  were  the  parting  words  of 
this  wretch. 

Darkness  and  silence  were  around  the  desolate 
boy,  but  they  brought  no  fear  with  them.  Man — 
his  enemy*— was  not  there.  He  saw  not  the  beauty 
of  the  heavens  from  which  the  stare  looked  down 
on  him  in  their  unchanged  serenity,  or  of  the  earth 
where  flowers  were  springing  at  his  feet,  and  grace- 
ful shrubs  were  waving  over  him.  He  heard  ndt 
the  deep-toned  sea  uttering  its  solemn  music,  or  the 
breeze  whispering  its  softer  notes  in  his  ear.  He 
only  saw  the  ship— the  abode  of  men — fading  into 
indistinctness  as  the  darkness  threw  its  veil  over  k 
— he  only  heard  the  voice  in  his  heart  proclaiming, 
ever  and  again,  "  I  am  free."  Before  the  morrow 
dawned,  he  had  surmounted  the  rocks  "at  the  land- 
ing-place and  wandered  on,  with  no  aim  but  to  put 
as  great  a  distance  as  possible  between  himself  and 
the  ship.  Two  hours'  walking  brought  him  again 
to  the  sea  in*  an  opposite  direction  fronv  that  by 
which  he  had  approached  the  island.  Here  he 
crawled  into  a  hiding  place  amongst  the  rocks  and 
lay  down  to  rest.  The  day  was  again  declining 
before  he  ventured  forth  from  his  covert,  and  cau- 
tiously approached  the  distant  shore  from  whence 
he  might  see  the  ship.  He  reached  the  spring  by 
which  he  had  stood  yester-eve,  when  his  com- 
panions parted  from  him  with  something  like 
pity  stirring  in  the  hearts  of  all  but  one  among 
them.  Fearfully  he  looked  around,  before  him; 
but  no  shadow  on  the  earth,  no  sail  upon  the  path- 
less sea,  told  of  man's  presence.  He  was  alone- 
alone  indeed,  for  the  beauty  of  nature  roused  no 
emotion  in  his  withered  heart,  and  he  held  no  com- 
munion with  nature's  God.  His  was  indeed  an 
orphaned  soul.  Could  he  have  loved,  had  it  been 
but  a  simple  flower,  he  would  have  felt  something  of 
the  joy  of  life ;  but  the  very  power  to  love  seemed  to 
have  been  crushed  from  his  heart  by  years  of  cold 
neglect  and  harsh  unkindness. 

Weeks,  months  passed,  without  any  event:  that 
might  awaken  the  young  solitary  from  his  torpor. 
By  day,  he  roamed  through  the  island,  or  Iky.  list- 
lessly under  the  shadow  of  a  tree;  by  night  he* 
slept  beneath  the  rocks  which  had  first  sheltered! 
him,  while  the  fruits  that  grew  and  ripened  withaut 
his  care  gave  him  food.  Thus  he  lived  a  merely 
animal  life — his  strongest  sensation  one  o£  satis- 
faction for  his  relief  from  positive  suffering,  but 
with  nothing  that  could  be  called  joy  in  tha  present, 
and  with  no  hope  for  the  future— os*-  to  whom 
God  had  given  an  immortal  spirit,  capaWa  of  infinite 
elevation  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  and'  happiness, 
and  whom  man  had  pressed  down  to— ay,  below — 
the  level  of  the  brutes  which  sported  away  their 
brief  existence  at  his  side.  Such  tyranny  as  he  had 
experienced  is  rare ;  but  its  results  may  well  give 
an  impressive,  a  fearful  lessen  totftose  to  whom  are 
committed  the  destinies  el  a  being  unconnected 
with  them  by  any  of  those  ties  whieh  awaken  ten- 
derness, and  call  forth  indulgence  in  the  sternest 
minds.  Let  them  beware  lest  their  "iron  rule" 
crush  out  the  life  of  the  young  heart,  and  darken 
the  intellect  by  extinguishing  the  light  of  hope. 

Terrible  was  the  retribution  which  his  crimes 
wrought  out  for  the  author  of  our  young  hero's 
miseries.  When  he  received  the  intelligence 
from  the  men  whom  he  had  sent  in  the  morning  to 
bring  him  from  the-  island,  that  he  was  nowhere  to 
be  found,  he  read  in  their  countenances  what  his 
own  heart  was  ready  to  repeat  to  him,  that  he  was 
his  murderer — fee  neither  they  nor  ha  doubted 
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that  the  terrified  hoy  had  rushed  into  the  sea,  and 
been  drowned  in  the  effort  to  escape  the  horrors 
raised  by  his  wild  and  superstitious  fancy.  From 
that  hour  his  persecutor  suffered  tortures  as  great 
as  his  bitterest  enemies  could  have  desired  to  inflict 
on  him.  The  images  which  drove  him  with  in- 
creased eagerness^to  the  bottle  became  more  vivid 
and  terrific  under  the  influence  of  intoxication.  He 
drank  deeper  and  deeper,  in  the  vain  hope  to  banish 
them,  and  died  ere  many  months  had  passed,  shout- 
ting  in  his  last  moments  alternate  prayers  and  curses, 
to  the  imagined  form  of  him  whom  he  supposed 
the  hope  of  revenge  had  conjured  from  the  ocean 
grave  to  which  his  cruelties  had  consigned  him. 

Five  months  passed  over  Edward  Hallet  in  the 
dead  calm  of  an  existence  agitated  by  neither  hope 
nor  fear.  The  calm  was  broken  one  evening  by  the 
sight  of  a  seaman,  drawing  water  from  the  spring 
which  had  brought  his  former  companions  to  the 
island.  As  he  came  in  sight,  the  man  turned  his 
head,  and  stood  for  an  instant  spelf-bonnd  by  the 
unexpected  vision  of  a  human  being  on  that 
island,  and  of  a  human  being  whose  matted 
locks  and  tattered  garments  spoke  the  extreme  of 
misery.  There  was  only  one  hope  for  the  sad  wild 
boy — it  was  in  flight,  and  turning,  he  ran  swiftly 
back  ;  but  the  path  was  strewn  With  rocks,  and,  in 
his  haste,  he  stumbled  and  fell.  In  a  moment  his 
pursuer  stood  beside  him,  exclaiming,  in  a  coarse, 
yet  kindly  meant  language, 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  runnin'  away  from  me 
for,  youngster  ?  I'm  sure  1  would  n't  hurt  ye — but 
get  up  and  tell  us  what  you  're  doing  here,  and 
where  ye  've  come  from." 

The  speaker  attempted,  while  addressing  the 
boy,  to  raise  him  from  the  ground,  but  he  resisted 
all  his  efforts,  and  met  all  his  questioning  with 
sullen  silence. 

"By  the  powers,  I  'm  thinking  I  've  caught  a 
wild  man.  I  wonder  if  there  's  any  more  of  'em. 
If  I  can  only  get  this  one  aboard,  he  '11  make  my 
fortune.  I'll  try  for  it,  anyhow,  and  ofler  the 
capting  to  go  shares  with  my  bargain ;"  and  he 
proceeded  to  lift  the  slight  form  of  the  pauper  boy 
in  his  brawny  arms,  and  bear  him  to  the  boat 
which,  during  this  scene,  had  approached  the 
shore.  One  who  had  had  less  experience  of  the  iron 
nature  of  man,  would  have  endeavored,  in  Edward 
Hallet's  circumstances,  to  move  his  cantor  by  en- 
treaties to  leave  him  to  his  dearly  prized  freedom — 
but  he  had  long  believed  with  the  poet, 

"There  is  no  pulse  in  man's  obdurate  heart — 
It  does  not  feel  for  man  ;" 

and  after  the  first  wild  struggle,  which  had  only 
served  to  show  that  he  was  as  an  infant  in  the 
hands  of  the  strong  seaman,  he  abandoned  himself 
to  his  fate  in  silent  despair.  With  closed  eyes 
and  lips,  he  suffered  himself,  without  a  movement, 
to  be  borne  to  the  boat  and  deposited  in  it,  amid  the 
many  uncouth  and  characteristic  exclamations  of 
his  captor  and  his  companions,  who  could  not  be 
convinced  that  it  was  really  a  child  of  the  human 
race,  thus  strangely  found  on  this  isolated  spot. 
Hastily  tbev  bore  him  to  the  ship  which  the  provi- 
dence of  God  had  sent,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
kind  and  noble  spirit,  for  the  salvation  of  this,  his 
not  forgotten,  though  long-tried  creature. 

Captain  Durbin,  of  the  barque  Good  Intent,  was 
one  who  combined,  in  an  unusual  degree,  the  quali- 
ties of  boldness  and  energy  with  the  kindest,  the 
tenderest  and  most  generous  feelings.   These  were 


wrought  into  beautiful  harmony  by  the  Christian 
principles  which  had  long  governed  his  life,  and 
from  which  he  had  learned  to  be,  at  the  same  time, 
"  diligent  in  business,"  and  "  kindly  affectioned"— 
to  have  no  fear  of  man,  and  to  love  his  brother, 
whom  he  had  seen,  as  the  best  manifestation  of  his 
devotion  to  God,  whom  he  had  not  seen.  Per- 
haps he  had  escaped  the  usual  effect  of  his  rough 
trade,  in  hardening  the  manners,  at  least,  by  the 
influence  on  him  of  his  only  child,  a  little  girl,  now 
six  years  old,  who  was  his  constant  companion, 
even  in  his  voyages.  Little  Emily  Durbin  had  lost 
her  mother  when  she  was  only  two  years  old.  The 
circumstances  of  her  own  childhood  had  wrought 
into  the  mind  of  the  dying  Mrs.  Durbin  the  convic- 
tion that  only  a  parent  is  the  fitting  guardian  for  a 
child.  To  all  argument  on  this  subject  she  would 
reply,  "  It  seems  to  me  that  God  has  put  so  much 
love  into  a  parent's  heart,  only  that  he  may  bear 
with  all  a  child's  waywardness,  which  other  people 
can't  be  expected  to  bear  with." 

True  to  her  principles,  she  had  exacted  a  prom- 
ise from  her  husband,  in  her  dying  hour,  that  he 
would  never  part  from  their  Emily.  The  promise 
had  been  sacredly  kept. 

"  I  will  retire  from  sea  as  soon  as  I  have  enough 
to  buy  a  place  on  shore,  for  Emily's  sake  ;  but  till 
then  her  home  must  be  in  my  cabin.  She  is 
under  God's  care  there,  as  well  as  on  shore,  and 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  her,  if  I  am  lost  at 
sea,  to  share  my  fate,"  Captain  Durbin  would 
sayto  the  well-meant  remonstrances  of  bis  friends. 

Emily  had  a  little  hammock  slung  beside  his 
own — the  books  in  which  he  taught  her  made  a 
large  part  of  his  library,  and  he  who  had  seen  her 
kneel  beside  her  father  to  lisp  her  childish  prayer, 
or  who  had  heard  the  simple,  beautiful  faith  with 
which  she  commended  herself  to  the  care  of  her 
Father  in  heaven,  when  the  waves  roared  and  the 
winds  howled  around  her  floating  home,  would  have 
felt,  perhaps,  that  the  most  important  end  of  life, 
the  cultivation  of  those  affections  that  connect  us 
with  God  and  with  our  fellow-creatures,  might  be 
attained  as  perfectly  there  as  elsewhere. 

The  astonishment  of  Captain  Durbin  and  the 
pity  of  his  gentle  child  may  be  conceived,  at  the 
sight  of  the  poor  boy,  who  was  brought  up  from 
the  boat  by  his  captor  and  owner  as  he  considered 
himself,  and  laid  at  their  feet,  while  they  sat  to- 
gether in  their  cabin — he  writing  in  his  log-book, 
and  she  conning  her  evening  lesson.  To  the 
proposition  that  he  should  give  the  prize  so 
strangely  obtained  a  free  passage,  and* share  in  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  its  exhibition  in  Amer- 
ica, Captain  Durbin  replied  by  showing  the  disap- 
pointed seaman  the  impossibility  of  the  object  of 
these  speculations  being  some  product  of  ft  store's 
freaks — some  hitherto  unknown  animal  with  the 
form,  but  without  the  faculties  of  man. 

"  Do  you  not  see  that  he  has  clothes-  T* 

"  Clothes,  do  ye  call  them?"  interrupted  the 
blunt  sailor,  touching  the  pieces  of  cloth  that  hung 
around,  but  no  longer  covered  the  thin  limbs. 

"  Rags,  perhaps,  I  had  better  say — but  the  rags 
have  been  clothes,  woven,  and  sewn  by  man's 
hands — so  he  must  have  lived  among  men—civil- 
ized men — and  he  has  grown  little,  as  you  may 
perceive,  since  those  clothes  were  made— there- 
fore, he  cannot  hare  been  long  on  the  island." 

"  But  how  did  he  get  there?  Who 'd  leave  a 
baby  like  this  there  by  himself?" 

"  That  we  may.  never  know,  for  the  bo?  must 
either  be  an  idiot — which  he  does  not  look  like, 
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however — or  insane,  or  dumb— but  let  that  be  as  it 
will,  we  will  do  our  duty  by  him,  and  I  thank  God 
for  having  sent  us  here  in  time  to  save  him." 

The  master  of  the  ship  usually  gives  the  tone  to 
those  whom  he  commands,  and  Captain  Durbin 
found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  help  of  his  men  in 
his  kind  intentions  to  the  boy  so  strangely  brought 
amongst  them.  By  kind,  but  rough  hands,  he  was 
washed,  his  hair  was  cut  and  combed,  and  a  suit  of 
dean,  though  coarse  garments,  hastily  fitted  to  him 
by  the  best  tailor  among  them — fitted,  not  with  the 
precision  of  Stnltz  certainly,  but  sufficiently  well  to 
enable  him  to  walk  in  them  without  danger  of 
walking  on  them  or  of  leaving  them  behind.  But 
he  showed  no  intention  of  availing  himself  of  these 
capabilities.  Wherever  they  carried  him  he  went 
without  resistance — wherever  they  placed  him  he 
remained — he  eat  the  food  that  was  offered  him — 
bat  no  word  escaped  his  lips,  no  voluntary  move- 
ment was  made  by  him,  no  look  marked  his  con- 
sciousness of  aught  that  passed  before  him.  He 
had  again  assumed  his  only  shield  from  violence- 
canning.  He  could  account  in  no  way  for  his 
being  left  unmolested,  except  from  the  belief, 
freely  expressed  before  him,  that  nature,  by  de- 
priving him  of  intelligence,  or  of  speech,  had  unfit- 
ted him  for  labor,  and  he  resolved  to  do  nothing 
that  should  unsettle  that  belief.  But  he  found  it 
more  difficult  than  he  had  supposed  it  would  be  to 
preserve  this  resolution,  for  he  was  subjected  to 
the  action  of  a  more  potent  influence  than  any  he 
had  yet  encountered — kindness.  All  were  ready 
to  show  him  this  in  its  common  forms,  but  none  so 
touchingly  or  so  tenderly  as  the  little  Emily  Dur- 
bin. It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  that  gentle 
child,  with  eyes  blue  as  the  heavens,  whose  pure 
and  lovely  spirit  they  seemed  to  mirror,  gazing  up 
at  the  dark  boy,  as  if  she  hoped  to  catch  some  ray 
of  the  awakening  spirit  flitting  over  the  handsome 
but  stolid  features.  Sometimes  she  would  sit 
beside  him,  take  his  hand  in  hers,  or  stroke  gently 
the  dark  locks  that  began  again  to  hang  in 
neglected  curls  around  his  face,  and  speak  to  him 
in  the  tenderest  accents,  saying,  "  I  love  you  very 
much,  pretty  boy,  and  my  lather  loves  you  too,  and 
we  alt  love  you— don't  you  love  us? — but  you 
can't  tell  me — I  forgot  that — never  mind,  I  '11  ask 
oar  heavenly  Father  to  make  you  talk.  Don't  you 
know  Jesus  made  the  dumb  to  speak  when  he  was 
here  on  earth.  Did  you  ever  hear  about  it !  Poor 
boy !  you  can't  answer  me — but  I  '11  tell  you  all 
about  it ;"  and  then,  in  her  sweet  words  and  pitying 
voice,  she  would  tell  of  the  Saviour  of  men — how  he 
had  made  the  deaf  to  hear  and  the  dumb  to  speak,  and 
she  would  repeat  his  lessons  of  love,  dwelling  often  on 
her  favorite  text,  "  This  is  my  commandment  that 
ye  love  one  another — even  as  1  have  loved  you,  that 
ye  also  love  one  another."  Thus  by  this  babe  God 
was,  in  His  love,  leading  the  chilled  heart  of  that 
poor,  desolate  boy,  back  to  himself— to  hope — to 
neaven.  It  was  impossible  that  the  dew  of  mercy 
should  thus,  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour,  distil 
upon  a  spirit  indurated  by  man's  cruelties  without 
softening  it.  Edward  Hallett  began  to  love  that 
sweet  child,  to  listen  to  her  step  and  voice,  to  gaze 
upon  her  fair  face,  to  return  her  loving  looks,  and  to 
long  to  tell  her  all  his  story.  Emily  became  aware 
of  the  new  expression  in  his  face,  and  redoubled  her 
manifestations  of  interest.  She  entreated  that  he 
should  be  brought  in  when  her  father  read  the  Bible 
and  prayed  with  her  night  and  morning.  "  Who 
knows — maybe  our  heavenly  Father  will  make  him 
"  was  her  simple  and  pathetic  response  to 
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Captain  Durbin's  assurance  that  it  was  useless,  as 
he  either  could  not  or  would  not  understand  them. 
Never  had  Edward  Hallett's  resolutions  been  more 
severely  tried  than  when  he  saw  her  kneel,  with 
clasped  hands  and  uplifted  face,  at  her  father's 
knee,  and  heard  her  pray  in  her  own  simple  words 
that  "  God  would  bless  the  poor  little  dumb  boy 
whom  he  had  sent  to  them,  and  that  he  would 
make  him  speak  and  give  him  a  good  heart  that  he 
might  love  them."  Captain  Durbin  turned  his  eyes 
upon  the  object  of  her  prayer  at  that  moment,  and 
he  almost  thought  that  his  lips  moved,  and  was 
quite  certain  that  his  eyes  glistened  with  emotion. 
From  this  time  he  was  as  anxious  as  Emily  herself 
for  the  attendance  of  the  strange  boy  at  their  devo- 
tions. 

For  many  weeks  the  ship  had  sped  across  that 
southern  sea  with  light  and  favoring  breezes,  but  at 
length  there  came  a  storm.  The  heavens  were 
black  with  clouds-— the  wind  swept  furiously  over 
the  ocean  and  drove  its  wild  waves  in  tremendous 
masses  against  the  reeling  ship.  Captain  Durbin 
was  a  bold  sailor,  as  we  have  said,  and  he  had 
weathered  many  a  storm  in  his  trim  barque,  but 
Emily  knew,  bjr  the  way  in  which  he  pressed  her  to 
his  heart  this  night,  before  he  laid  her,  not  in  her 
hammock,  but  on  the  narrow  floor  of  his  state  room, 
and  by  the  tone  in  which  he  ejaculated,  "  God  bless 
you  and  take  care  of  you,  my  beloved  child!" — 
that  there  was  more  danger  to-night  than  they  had 
ever  before  encountered  together ;  and  as  he  was 
leaving  her  she  drew  him  back  and  said — "Father, 
I  can't  sleep,  and  I  should  like  to  talk  to  the  little 
dumb  boy — won't  you  bring  him  here  and  let  him 
sit  on  my  mattress  with  met" 

Captain  Durbin  brought  Edward  Hallett  and 
placed  him  beside  Emily,  where,  by  bracing  them- 
selves against  the  wall  of  the  state-room,  they 
might  prevent  their  being  dashed  about  by  the 
rolling  of  the  vessel.  Emily  welcomed  him 
with  an  affectionate  smile,  and  taking  his  hand, . 
which  now  sometimes  answered  the  clasp  of  hers, 
told  him  that  he  must  not  be  afraid  though  there 
was  a  great  storm,  for  their  Father  in  heaven  could 
deliver  them  out  of  it  if  it  were  His  will,  and  if  it 
were  not,  He  would  take  them  to  himself  if  they 
loved  him  and  loved  one  another  as  the  blessed  Sa- 
viour had  commanded  them.  "And  you  know  we 
must  die  some  way,"  continued  the  sweet  young- 
preacher,  "  and  father  says  it  is  just  as  easy  to  go 
to  heaven  from  the  sea  as  from  any  other  place ;" 
-—she  paused  a  moment  and  then  added  in  a  lower 
tone—"  But  I  think  I  had  rather  die  on  shore  and 
be  buried  by  my  mother  in  the  green,  shady 
church-yard — it  is  so  quiet  there." 

Emily  crept  nearer  and  nearer  to  her  young  com- 
panion as  she  spoke,  with  that  clinging  to  human 
love  and  care  which  is  felt  by  the  hardest  breast  in 
moments  of  dread.    His  heart  was  beating  high 
with  the  tenderest  and  the  happiest  emotions  he  had 
ever  known,  when  a  wave,  sweeping  over  the  deck 
of  the  ship,  and  breaking  through  the  sky-ligtft, 
came  tumbling  in  upon  them.    It  forced  them  assa-- 
der,  and  the  falling  of  their  lantern  at  the  same  - 
moment  left  them  in  darkness  amidst  the  tossisg  of 
the  ship,  the  rolling  of  the  furniture  and  the  noise 
of  the    many    waters.      Edward    Hallett's-  first 
thought  was  for  Emily ; — he  felt  for  her  on*  every 
side,  but  she  was  not  in  the  state-room — he*  groped 
his  way  into  the  cabin,  but  he  could  not  flhd  her, . 
and  he  heard  no  sound  that  told  of  her  existence. 
In  terror  for  her,  self  was  forgotten — I6ve  con-* 
quered  fear,  as  it  had  already  obtained  tife  empire1 
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over    hate,  and    he    called   her— u  Emily— dear 
Emily ! — hear  me — answer  me,  Emily !" 

He  listened  in  vain  for  the  sweet  voice  for  which 
he  thirsted,  Suddenly  he  bounded  up  the  cabin 
steps  and  rushed  to  the  post  at  which  he  knew 
Captain  Durbin  was  most  likely  to  be  found  in  such 
a  scene,  crying  as  he  went,  "  Emily !  Emily ! 
oh  bring  alight  and  look  for  Emily  !" 

The  shrill  cry  of  a  human  heart  in  agony  was 
heard  above  the  bellowing  of  the  waves,  and  with- 
out waiting  for  a  question,  without  heeding  even 
the  miracle  that  the  dumb  had  spoken,  Captain 
Durbin  hastened  below,  followed  by  his  agitated 
8ummoner.  As  quickly  as  his  trembling  hands 
permitted,  he  struck  a  light  and  looked  around  for 
his  child.  She  had  been  dashed  against  a  chest, 
and  lay  pale  and  seemingly  lifeless,  with  the  red 
blood  oozing  slowly  from  a  cut  in  the  temple.  Ed- 
ward Hallett  had  lifted  her  before  Captain  Durbin 
could  lay  aside  his  light,  and  as  he  approached 
him,  looking  up  with  a  face  almost  as  pale  as  that 
which  lay  upon  his  arm,  he  exclaimed,  "Oh,  sir, 
surely  she  is  not  dead ! ' ' 

It  was  not  till  Emily  had  again  opened  her  soft 
eyes  and  assured  her  father  that  she  was  not  much 
hurt,  that  any  notice  was  taken  of  the  very  unusual 
fact  of  Edward  Hallett 's  speaking. 

"  Father,  how  did  you  know  I  was  hurt?" 

"  He  whom  we  have  thought  a  dumb  boy  called 
me,  and  told  me  he  could  not  find  you,"  said  Cap- 
tain Durbin,  looking  earnestly,  almost  sternly  at 
Edward,  who  colored  as  he  felt  that  eyes  he  dared 
not  meet,  were  upon  him.  But  the  gentle,  loving 
Emily  took  his  hand,  and  said,  "Bid  our  good 
heavenly  Father  make  you  speak — I  am  so  glad — 
please  speak  to  me !" 

Edward  could  not  raise  his  eyes  to  hers,  but  cov- 
ering his  face  with  his  other  hand,  he  fell  on  his 
knees,  saying  to  her  and  Captain  Durbin,  "  I  am 
afraid  it  was  very  wicked,  but,  indeed,  I  couldn't 
help  it.  I  could  speak  all  the  time,  Emily,  but  I 
was  afraid  of  being  beaten  as  I  used  to  be,  if  I 
seemed  like  other  people — now  if  they  beat  me  I 
must  bear  it — better  for  me  to  be  beaten  than 
to  have  Emily  lie  there  with  no  one  to  help  her." 

"  But  who  is  going  to  beat  you  1 — Nobody  will 
beat  yon — we  all  love  you — don't  we,  father?" 
cried  Emily,  bending  forward  and  putting  her  arm 
around  the  neck  of  her  protege*. 

"  We  must  hear  first  whether  he  is  worthy  of 
'  our  love,  ray  dear,"  said  Mr.  Durbin,  as  he  attempt- 
ed to  withdraw  his  daughter's  arm  and  to  make  her 
lie  down  again, — but  Edward  had  seized  the  little 
hand  and  held  it  around  his  neck  while  he  ex- 
claimed in  the  most  imploring  tones,  "  Oh,  sir ! 
let  Emily  love  roe — nobody  else  except  my  poor 
mother  ever  loved  me.  Beat  me  as  much  as  you 
please,  and  I  will  not  say  a  word,  but  oh !  pray 
sir !  don't  tell  Emily  she  must  not  love  me." 

"  And  father,  if  he  was  wicked,  yon  know  you 

told  me  once  that  we  must  love  the  wicked  and 

'  try   to   do   them  good,  because   our  Father   in 

heaven  loved  us  while  we  were  yet  sinners,"  urged 

Emily. 

That  gentle  voice  could  not  be  unheeded,  and  as 
Captain  Durbin  kissed  her,  he  laid  his  hand  kindly 
on  the  boy's  head,  saying  in  more  friendly  tones, 
"  I  hope  he  has  not  been  wicked,  but  we  will  hear 
more  about  it  to-morrow — I  cannot  stay  longer 
with  you  now,  and  you  must  lie  still  just  where  I 
have  put  you,  or  you  may  roll  out  and  get  hurt. 
We  shall  have  a  rough  sea  most  of  the  night, 
though,  thank  God  !  no  danger,  for  the  wind  had 


shifted  and  slackened  a  little  before  that  great  wave 
swept  you  away !" 

"  May  I  not  stay  by  Emily,  sir,  and  tell  her 
what  made  me  not  speak?  I  will  aot  let  her  ait 
up  again." 

"  Oh,  yes !  do,  father,  let  him  stay  till  you  come 
down  again." 

Captain  Durbin  consented,  and  when  he  came 
down  again  at  midnight,  from  the  deck,  the  chil- 
dren had  both  fallen  asleep,  but  their  hands  were 
clasped  in  each  other,  and  the  flushed  cheeks  and 
dewy  lashes  of  both  showed  they  had  been 
weeping.  The  next  morning  Captain  Durbin  heard 
the  story  of  the  orphan  boy.  Emily  Durbin  stood 
beside  him  while  he  told  it,  and  he  needed  the 
courage  which  her  presence  gave  him,  for  his 
cowed  spirit  could  not  yet  rise  to  confidence  in 
man.  The  mingled  indignation  and  pity  with 
which  Captain  Durbin  heard  the  simple  out  touch- 
ing narrative  of  his  life — -the  earnest  kindness  with 
which,  at  its  conclusion,  he  drew  him  to  his  side, 
and  told  him  that  he  would  be  his  father  and 
Emily  his  sister,  adding,  "  God  gave  you  to  me, 
and  as  his  gift  I  will  love  you  and  care  for  you," 
first  taught  him  that  his  friend  Emily  was  not  the 
one  only  angel  of  mercy  in  our  world.  As  time 
passed  on  and  Captain  Durbin  kept  well  the 
promise  of  those  words,  instructing  him  with  can 
and  guarding  him  with  tenderness  as  well  as  with 
fidelity,  his  faith  became  firm,  not  only  in  his  fel- 
low-men, but  in  Him  who  had  brought  such  great 
good  for  him  out  of  the  darkest  evil.  His  long  re- 
pressed affections  sprang  into  vigorous  growth,  ha 
intellect  expanded  rapidly  in  their  glow,  his  eye 
grew  bright,  his  step  elastic,  and  his  whole  air 
redolent  of  a  joy  which  none  but  those  who  have 
suffered  as  he  had  done  can  conceive.  In  the  hand- 
some youth  who  returned  two  years  afterwards 
with  Captain  Durbin  to  Boston,  and  who  walked  so 
proudly  at  his  side,  leading  Emily  by  the  hand, 
few  could  have  recognized  the  wild  boy  of  that 
western  island. 

Such  was  the  transformation  which  the  spirit  of 
love  breathing  itself  through  the  lips  of  a  httfc 
child  had  effected.    "  Verily  of  such"  childrej 
the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
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LEAVE   THE   FRENCH    ALONE 
Are.— "Begone  JhM  Care." 

What  need  we  care 

Who  weds  a  foreign  princess  I 
About  Spain's  heir 

Why  should  Britons  themselves  di 
Let  the  rest  of  mankind  their  business 

And  let  Englishmen  mind  their  own 
'Tis  the  wisest  plan,  yon  will  always 

To  let  the  French  alone. 

Chona — Let  the  rest  of  man 

In  Fran* 

Therm  t  day  j 

Whonel 

No  mt.  v. 

Che 

But  let  the 

Andalk 
And  you  '1. 

If  you  givt 
Chorus— 

Louis-PmLim 

His  son  has  en 
But  files,  though  a 

May  count  chicke 
Chonu—Ld  ttu, . 
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10    Railways,  their  Rise,  Progress,  and  Construc- 
tion ;   with   Remarks  on  Railway  Accidents. 
By  Robert  Ritchie,  Civil  Engineer.    8vo. 
London  :  1846. 

When  we  consider  the  great  material  resources 
of  this  country,  her  progress  in  commerce,  and  the 
antiquity  of  her  naval  supremacy,  we  cannot  fail  to 
be  surprised  at  the  late  date  of  her  advancement  in 
the  important  art  of  internal  transport.  Yet,  from 
the  conditions  of  her  topography,  there  must  always 
have  existed  the  strongest  incentive  to  improve  the 
means  of  inland  communication.  AH  her  great 
seats  of  manufacture  are  situate  near  her  geo- 
graphical centre.  There,  her  soil  teems  with 
mineral  wealth.  There,  inexhaustible  sources  of 
iron  and  coal  abound.  Yet,  until  within  little 
more  than  fifty  years  from  the  present  time, 
England  was  among  the  most  backward  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  in  this  branch  of  the  industrial 
arts. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  goods  con- 
tinued to  be  conveyed  in  Scotland  on  pack-horses. 
The  time  required  by  common  carriers  to  complete 
even  short  journeys  in  populous  districts  would 
seem,  to  our  present  modes  of  thinking,  absolutely 
incredible.  Sir  Henry  Parnell  relates,  that  the 
ordinary  carrier  between  Edinburgh  and  Selkirk,  a 
distance  of  thirty-eight  miles,  required  a  fortnight 
for  his  journey,  going  and  returning !  In  1750, 
the  stage-coach  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
took  a  day  and  a  half  to  complete  the  journey.  In 
the  year  1763,  there  was  but  one  stage-coach  be- 
tween London  and  Edinburgh,  which  started  once 
a  month  from  each  place,  and  took  a  fortnight  to 
complete  the  trip  !  The  tract  of  ground  crossed  by 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway,  on  which 
thousands  of  travellers  are  now  daily  transported  at 
a  speed  varying  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  miles  an 
hour,  just  seventy-five  years  ago,  was  travelled  by 
Arthur  Young,  who  has  left  us  the  following 
description  of  it : — "  I  know  not  in  the  whole 
range  of  language  terms  sufficiently  expressive  to 
describe  this  infernal  road.  Let  me  most  seriously 
caution  all  travellers  who  may  accidentally  propose 
to  travel  this  terrible  country,  to  avoid  it  as  they 
would  the  devil ;  for  a  thousand  to  one  they  break 
their  necks  or  their  limbs  by  overthrows  or  break- 
ings-down. They  will  here  meet  with  nits,  which 
I  actually  measured,  four  feet  deep,  and  floating 
with  mud  only  from  a  wet  summer.  What,  there- 
fore, must  it  be  after  a  winter  1  The  only  mend- 
ing it  receives  is  tumbling  in  some  loose  stones, 
which   serve  no   other  purpose    than   jolting  a 
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carriage  in  the  moat  intolerable  manner.  These 
are  not  merely  opinions,  but  facts ;  for  I  actually 
passed  three  carts  broken  down  in  these  eighteen 
miles  of  execrable  memory. " 

To  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  internal 
transport  of  goods  by  wagon,  was  not  only  in- 
tolerably slow,  but  so  expensive  as  to  exclude 
every  object  except  manufactured  articles;  and 
such  as,  being  of  light  weight,  would  allow  of  a 
high  rate  of  transport.  Thus  the  charge  for  wagon- 
carriage  from  London  to  Leeds  was  at  the  rate 
of  £13  per  ton.  The  rate  of  charge  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  was  40s.-  a  ton.  Heavy 
articles,  such  as  coals  and  other  minerals,  could 
only  be  available  for  commerce  where  their  position 
favored  transport  by  sea  ;  and  consequently  many 
of  the  richest  districts  of  the  country  remained  un- 
productive, awaiting  the  tardy  advancement  of  the 
act  of  transport.  The  Bridgewater  canal  was  not 
commenced  till  about  the  year  1767.  The  success 
which  attended  this  enterprise  excited  the  attention 
of  other  great  proprietors ;  the  canal  companies 
were  formed,  and  the  extensive  system  of  inland 
navigation,  which  has  so  long  served  the  purposes 
of  English  commerce,  soon  overspread  the  coun- 
try. 

Protected  from  all  competition  by  the  imperfect 
nature  of  the  public  roads,  and  the  injurious  opera- 
tion of  the  turnpike  tolls,  these  companies  soon 
monopolised  the  entire  inland  traffic  of  England, 
and  began  to  realize  immense  profits.  It  was  in 
vain  that  rival  lines  were  in  some  instances  con- 
structed. The  instinct  of  common  interest  soon 
produced  a  combination  of  the  companies,  ex- 
tinguished competition,  and  left  the  public  victims 
to  monopoly  and  exorbitant  prices. 

The  commerce  of  the  country  supported  this 
system  of  extortion  long  and  patiently.  It  was  not 
forgotten  by  the  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
.that,  before  the  construction  of  the  canal,  they  had 
no  practicable  means  whatever  for  internal  traffic ; 
and  the  companies  were  allowed  to  continue  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  revenues.  At  length  security 
engendered  negligence.  The  service  of  transport 
was  not  only  extravagantly  charged  for,  but  ill 
performed.  Petitions  were  presented  to  parlia- 
ment, in  1825,  in  which  it  was  stated,  and  evidence 
offered,  that  the  cotton  which  was  transported 
three  thousand  miles  across  the  Atlantic,  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool,  in  twenty  days,  took  six 
weeks  to  he  carried  from  Liverpool  to  the  mills  of 
the  spinners  at  Manchester — a  distance  of  only 
thirty  miles.  This  was  more  than  even  the  phleg- 
matic temperament  of  Englishmen  could  endure, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  construct  a  railway  to  per- 
form the  Bervice. 

Roused  from  their  apathy,  the  wealthy  and 
powerful  canal  companies  at  once  resolved  to  pro- 

{itiate  the  merchants  by  a  reduction  of  their  tariff'. 
t  was,  however,  too  late.  The  decision  was 
taken  :  the  new  project  had  been  well  considered, 
and  its  advantages  were  rendered  too  plain.  Con- 
ciliation failing,  and  compromise  rejected,  the 
inland  navigation  interest  rallied  their  partisans  in 
parliament  to  oppose  the  act  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  the  railway,  and  for  two  years  they 
succeeded  in  their  purpose.  The  commerce  of 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  however,  felt  its  interest 
too  deeply  involved  to  submit  to  be  repulsed,  and  at 
length,  in  the  year  1828,  the  act  to  incorporate  the 
railway  company  received  the  royal  assent. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  mat  singular  advance- 
ment in  the  art  of  traospert  over  hud,  which  has 
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formed  so  remarkable  an  event  in  the  present  age, 
,  and  which  has  spread  its  influence,  more  or  less, 
over  all  that  portion  of  the  terrestrial  globe  to 
which  civilization  has  extended.  The  unprece- 
dented degree  in  which  capital  has  been  attracted 
to  this  improvement  within  the  last  two  years— 
the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  it  has  engrossed 
the  attention  of  every  enlightened  people,  and 
more  especially  that  of  our  own  country — the  great 
interests  which  are  consequently  involved  in  it,  and, 
above  all,  the  imperfect  means  of  information  which 
have  been  afforded  to  the  public  respecting  it,  com- 
bine to  render  it  a  fit  subject  for  an  extended 
notice.  We  propose,  therefore,  in  the  present 
article,  to  take  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  progress  of 
the  art  of  railway  transport,  from  the  opening  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  to  the  present 
time — to  lay  before  our  readers  the  actual  state  and 
immediate  prospects  of  railway  transit,  in  the 
various  countries  where  it  has  been  commenced— 
to  examine  its  effects  on  social  and  commercial 
intercourse,  and  to  consider  the  often  and  anxiously 
discussed  questions  of  its  safety— of  the  uniformity 
of  guage — and  of  the  relations  between  railways 
and  the  state. 

As  originally  designed,  the  sole  object  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway  was  the  trans- 
port of  merchandise  between  these  important  towns. 
Manchester,  a  great  manufacturing  district,  re- 
ceived its  raw  material  from  distant  quarters  of  the 
globe  by  the  port  of  Liverpool ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  shipped  at  the  same  port  the  manufactured 
produce  of  its  mills  and  factories  to  its  customers  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  The  reciprocal- trans- 
mission of  these  articles  was  the  main  object  to 
which  the  new  company  looked,  as  the  means  of 
affording  an  adequate  return  for  the  capital  they 
were  about  to  expend. 

As  the  enterprise  advanced  towards  completion, 
the  method  of  conducting  the  traffic  upon  it  came 
to  be  considered.  The  project  was  originally  re- 
garded as  an  ordinary  road,  and  the  owners  were 
authorized  to  demand  toll  from  all  who  might 
desire  to  transport  goods  upon  it.  This  method 
of  proceeding  would  have  been  admissible,  if  the 
line  were  to  be  worked  by  horse  power  like  a  com- 
mon road  ;  and  such,  at  one  time,  was  the  view  of 
the  matter  taken  by  many  who  were  interested  in 
at.  The  engineer,  however,  Mr.  George  Stephen- 
eon,  who  had  been  employed  to  make  tho  line, 
recommended  the  use  of  steam  as  an  agent  superior 
in  economy  and  efficiency  to  animal  power.  There 
'were  two  methods  in  which  the  agency  of  steam 
might  be  used.  A  rope  might  be  carried  on  rollers 
along  the  line  between  the  rails,  to  which  the 
wagons  containing  the  merchandize  might  be 
attached  ;  and  this  rope  being,  at  certain  stations, 
coiled  round  large  drums  or  cylinders,  the  wagons 
might  be  drawn  from  station  to  station  by  fixed 
steam-engines,  applied  to  keep  these  drums  or 
cylinders  in  revolution.  Such  was  called  the  sys- 
tem of  stationary  engines.  The  second  method 
was  that  of  smaller  and  lighter  engines,  which 
should  be  provided  in  greater  number,  and  which 
should  travel  with  the  load  as  horses  do  with  a 
wagon.  This  was  called  the  system  of  locomotive 
engines. 

Horse  power  being  definitively  rejected,  the 
•choice  between  these  two  systems  of  steam  power 
was  doubtful,  and  the  directors  of  the  company 
were  divided  in  ©pinion  upon  it.  It  was  accordingly 
agreed  that  the  best  and  most  experienced  practical 
•engineering  authorities  should  be  commissioned  to 


inquire  and  report  upon  the  question.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  spring  of  1839,  Messrs.  George  Ste- 
phenson, Joseph  Locke,  James  Walker,  and  John 
U.  Rastrick,  all  professionally  conversant  with  rail- 
ways and  steam  power,  were  appointed  to  visit  tbe 
different  coal  districts,  and  collect  information  on 
the  subject.  The  result  was  a  report  inclining  in 
favor  of  tbe  locomotive  system,  which,  at  length, 
and  not  without  much  hesitation  and  doubt,  it  was 
decided  to  adopt. 

Hitherto  the  transport  of  passengers  on  the  pro- 
posed railway  had  not  entered  into  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  projectors,  or  if  it  did,  it  was  regained 
as  practicable  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  as  alto- 
gether secondary  to  the  traffic  in  merchandise.  It 
was  now,  however,  suggested  that  locomotive 
engines  might  possibly  be  so  constructed  as  to  dnw 
the  wagons  with  a  speed  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  an 
hour!  and  in  that  case,  that  it  was  worth  consider- 
ing whether  the  passenger  traffic  between  Iiverpool 
and  Manchester  might  not  be  attracted  to  the  rail- 
way. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  now  that  the  conse- 
quences of  this  great  enterprise  are  before  the  world, 
how  completely  they  were  unforeseen.  The  idea 
of  a  steam-engine  drawing  a  load  twelve  miles  an 
hour  (which,  we  believe,  was  thrown  out  with 
some  timidity  by  Mr.  Stephenson)  was  received 
with  ridicule  by  most  of  his  engineering  contempo- 
raries. One  distinguished  writer  on  railways,  who 
resided  in  the  midst  of  a  coal  country,  and  under 
whose  windows  locomotives  had  been  working  for 
years,  indignantly  disavowed  any  participation  in 
such  extravagant  speculations,  and  has  left  his  dis- 
claimer on  record  in  a  published  work.  He  begged 
that  he  might  not  be  confounded  with  those  hot- 
brained  enthusiasts  who  asserted  the  possibility  of 
carriages  being  drawn  by  a  steam-engine  on  a  rail- 
way at  such  a  speed  as  twelve  miles  an  hour. 
Within  a  few  months  after  the  publication  of  this 
remarkable  disclaimer,  amidst  the  incredulity  and 
ridicule  of  the  majority  of  the  engineering  profes- 
sion, and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  scientific  world, 
the  railway  was  traversed  by  the  "  Rocket "  with  a 
speed  of  upwards  of  twenty-nine  miles  an  hour. 

This  fact  altogether  changed  the  aspect  of  the 
enterprise.  It  was  evident  now  that  the  projectors 
had  at  their  feet  the  traffic  in  passengers,  the  most 
profitable  species  of  transport;  and  that  goods, 
hitherto  regarded  as  the  chief  source  of  profit,  must 
take  a  subordinate  place.  The  railway  was  opened 
to  the  public  in  1830 ;  and  immediately,  of  the 
thirty  stage-coaches  which  had  previously  run  daily 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  one  only  remained 
on  the  road ;  and  that  was  supported  solely  by  pas- 
sengers to  intermediate  places  not  lying  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  railway. 

The  comparatively  low  fares,  and  extraordinary 
expedition  offered  by  the  railway,  had  the  effect 
which  might  have  been  expected.  Previously,  the 
number  of  travellers,  daily,  by  the  coaches,  was 
about  five  hundred ;  it  was"  immediately  augmented 
above  three-fold.  Sixteen  hundred  passengers  per 
day  passed  between  these  towns.  If  the  traffic  in 
passengers  exceeded  all  anticipation,  the  transport 
of  goods,  on  the  contrary,  fell  short  of  what  was 
expected.  The  canal  lowered  its  tariff  to  the  level 
of  the  railway  charges,  and  increased  its  speed  and 
its  attention  to  the  accommodation  of  customers. 
The  canal,  moreover,  winding  through  Manchester, 
washed  the  walls  of  the  warehouses  of  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers.  At  the  other  end  ft 
communicated  directly  with  the  Liverpool  docks. 
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The  goods  were  therefore  received  directly  from 
the  ship,  and  delivered  directly  to  the  warehouse,  or 
vice  versa;  without  the  cost,  delay,  and  inconven- 
ience of  intermediate  transhipment  and  cartage. 
These  considerations  went  far  to  counterbalance  the 
superior  speed  of  the  railway  transit  for  goods  ;  yet 
notwithstanding  this  inconvenience  and  obstruction, 
the  company  soon  found  themselves  carriers  of 
merchandise  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  tons  per 
day. 

Thus,  the  problem  of  the  rapid  transport  of  pas- 
sengers by  steam  on  railways  was  solved  in  1830, 
and  the  profitable  character  of  the  enterprise  soon 
became  apparent.  Dividends  of  ten  per  cent,  were 
declared,  and  the  shares  were  greedily  bought  up  at 
an  hundred  and  twenty  per  cent,  premium.  Then 
followed  in  rapid  succession  those  results  which 
must  necessarily  have  ensued.  Other  lines  of  rail- 
way, connecting  the  chief  centres  of  population 
and  industry  with  the  metropolis,  and  with  each 
other,  were  projected.  In  the  four  years  which 
elapsed  from  1832  to  1836,  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  railway  were  completed,  and  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  were  in  progress  of  con- 
struction. 

Meanwhile,  the  practical  skill  and  the  experience 
of  the  engineering  profession  did  not  keep  pace 
with  the  increasing  demands  of  the  public,  and  the 
avidity  of  capitalists.  Enterprises  were  pushed 
forward  before  time  had  ripened  the  results  of  the 
earlier  attempts  into  general  principles ;  and  it  was 
still  undecided  on  what  plan  and  by  what  methods 
these  novel  lines  of  intercommunication,  and  the 
machinery  to  work  upon  them,  might  best  be  con- 
structed. The  very  limited  number  of  engineers 
who,  having  already  been  employed  in  the  coal  dis- 
tricts of  the  northern  counties,  were  presumed  to 
have  had  some  experience  in  railway  works,  were 
soon  engrossed  to  the  full  extent  of  their  time  and 
powers.  Great  enterprises,  consequently,  fell  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  persons  having  neither 
the  peculiar  knowledge  nor  experience  which  they 
required.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  country  that  the 
first  important  line  of  railway  had  been  intrusted  to 
the  consummate  practical  skill  and  experience  of  Mr. 
George  Stephenson.  The  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter line,  which  will  descend  to  succeeding  ages  as 
a  monument  of  hi3  skill,  happily  served  as  a  model 
railway  for  those  which  more  immediately  succeeded 
it.  His  son  and  his  pupils  were  intrusted  with  the 
execution  of  several  of  the  mo3t  important  lines ; 
and  the  same  successful  results  which  had  attended 
the  first  railway,  were  secured  for  those  which  came 
into  operation  afterwards.  In  other  cases,  how- 
ever, the  superintendence  of  great  enterprises  fell 
into  less  scrupulous  and  more  presumptuous  hands. 
The  rashness  of  ignorance  and  inexperience 
prompted  the  adoption  of  fantastic  novelties,  which 
had  no  discoverable  purpose  save  the  acquisition 
of  notoriety ;  and  the  spurious  reputations  thus  ob- 
tained, combined  with  some  tact  in  the  management 
of  Boards  of  Directors,  led  to  results,  the  penalty 
for  which  has  since  been  paid  in  the  shape  of  large 
calls,  heavy  loans,  and  small  dividends.  Such 
cases,  however,  have  been  only  exceptional ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  the  country  and  the  world  have  reason 
to  rejoice  that  an  improvement  so  extensive  and 
sudden  has  been  effected  with  so  <ew  important  fail- 
ures and  drawbacks.* 

*  So  great  was  the  ignorance,  even  among  the  most  emi- 
nent engineers,  respecting  railways  and  their  machinery, 
so  recently  as  1837-8,  that  one  gentleman  in  the  highest 
rank  ot  the  profession,  being  examined  before  s  commit- 
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It  was  impossible  for  any  human  skill  or  foresight 
to  provide,  in  a  series  of  enterprises  so  novel, 
against  all  the  contingencies  which  must  arise  in 
their  practical  operation.  We  accordingly  find,  in 
tracing  their  progress,  the  same  gradual  advance- 
ment through  a  series  of  errors,  which  has  marked 
the  progress  of  every  improvement  in  the  arts  and 
sciences.  When  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
line  was  in  progress  of  construction,  a  form  of  rail 
called  the  "fish-bellied"  rail  had  acquired  much 
favor  among  engineers;  and  great  praises  were 
lavished  on  the  scientific  perfections  of  its  form,  in 
which  the  varying  strength  was  so  beautifully 
adapted  to  the  varying  action'  of  the  loads  which 
passed  upon  it..  The  railway  was  accordingly  laid 
down  with  "  fish-bellied"  rails.  Experience, 
however,  soon  showed  that  the  form  so  beautiful  in 
theory  was  most  defective  in  practice ;  and  these 
rails  have  sjnce  been  consigned  to  a  place  in  the 
history  of  engineering — the  original  "  parallel " 
rail  having  superseded  them  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  proper  weight  and  strength  of  the  rails  was 
as  little  foreseen  as  their  form-  The  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  line  was  originally  laid  with  rails 
weighing  thirty-five  pounds  per  yard.  This  has 
been  increased  successively,  from  year  to  year,  to 
forty,  fifty,  sixty,  and  even  to  seventy-five  pounds. 
The  distance  between  the  supports  has  been  like- 
wise varied.  Forty  pound  rails  on  three  feet  bear- 
ings, sixty  pound  rails  on  four  feet  bearings,  and 
seventy-five  pound  rails  on  five  feet  bearings,  have 
been  adopted  on  different  railways,  and  on  different 
parts  of  the  same  railway.  The  nature  of  the  sup- 
ports themselves  has  undergone  a  revolution .  Orig-' 
inally  the  rails  were  sustained  on  square  stone- 
blocks,  measuring  two  feet  on  the  side,  and 
twelve  inches  deep.  Cross  sleepers  of  timber  were 
only  used  as  temporary  supports  on  embankments, 
until  their  settlement  and  consolidation  should  be 
effected  by  time  and  work.  The  stone  blocks  are, 
however,  now  everywhere  abandoned,  and  the 
cross  sleepers  of  timber  permanently  and  universally 
established. 

Nor  has  the  machinery  been  the  subject  of  less 
frequent  and  curious  changes.  The  weight  of  the 
first  locomotives  was  limited  to  six  tons.  This 
weight  has  been  increased  successively  to  eight*  ten 
and  twelve  tons ;  and  on  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way, engines  have  been  placed  weighing  twenty 
tons — this  weight  being  in  every  case  exclusive  of 
that  of  the  tender  which  carries  the  fuel  and  water. 
Originally,  the  cylinders  and  the  machinery  by 
which  the  working  wheels  were  driven,  were  placed 
outside  the  wheels.  Soon  afterwards  they  were 
transferred  to  the  space  between  the  wheels  lnder 
the  boiler.  This  was  announced  as  a  great  improve- 
ment, inasmuch  as  the  cylinders  were-  isclosed  in 
the  smoke-box*  and  protected  from  eeftl,  and  the 
driving  power  was  made  to  act  nearer  to  the  centre 
of  inertia  of  the  engine  and  load .  It  was,  however, 
accompanied  by  a  serious  drawback,  in  as  far 
as  Jhe  axle  of  the  driving  wheels,  on  which  the  major 
part  of  the  weight  of  the  engine  rested,  was 
obliged  to  be  constructed  with  two  cranks,  so  as 
in  fact  to  be  broken  and  discontinuous  in  two 
places.  This  was  justly  regarded  as  an  anomaly 
in  engineering ;  vet  it  was  allowed,  because  of  the 
countervailing  advantages  supposed  to  attend  the 
arrangement.  < 

tee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  unable  to  say  whether 
the  wheels  of  locomotives  turned  with  their  axles  or  vpm 
them! 
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More  recently,  however,  it  having  been  found 
impracticable  to  pack  into  the  narrow  space  between 
the  wheels,  machinery  sufficiently  powerful  for  the 
speed  now  required,  the  cylinders  and  working 
gear  have  been  restored  to  their  primitive  position 
outside  the  wheels;  and  the  same  engineering 
authorities  who  lauded  the  internal  arrangement, 
have  lately  condemned  it— -declaring  that  there  is 
nothing  like  outside  machinery. 

The  engines  were  originally  supported  on  four 
wheels  only ;  the  number  is  now  six.  An  increased 
security  is  thas  obtained  in  case  of  an  accidental 
fracture  of  an  axle-tree.  Since,  however,  the  trans- 
fer of  the  machinery  outside  the  wheels,  this  pre- 
caution is  of  less  importance. 

Since  the  power  of  the  engine  must  necessarily 
have  been  regulated  by  the  resistance  which  it 
would  have  to  overcome,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
one  of  the  first  questions  to  which  practical  men 
would  direct  their  inquiries  would  have  been  to 
determine,  with  some  degree  of  certainty  and  pre- 
cision, what  was  the  average  amount  of  resistance 
to  the  drawing  power  oflered  by  a  train  of  carriages, 
moving  on  a  straight  and  level  line  of  railway. 
Yet,  strange  as  it  may  now  appear,  several  hundred 
miles  of  railway  were  constructed  and  in  full  opera- 
tion before  that  problem  had  been  solved,  even  with 
any  degree  of  approximation.  A  rou^h  estimate 
had  obtained  favor  in  the  profession,  which  assigned 
about  ten  pounds  per  ton  of  the  load  drawn,  as  the 
amount  of  this  resistance ;  but  no  one  could  tell  how 
this  estimate  had  been  made,  and  it  is  now  certain 
that  it  had  no  better  origin  than  conjecture.  It  was, 
moreover,  always  assumed,  that  the  resistance  to 
the  moving  power  was  independent  of  the  speed. 
It  was,  of  course,  admitted  that  the  resistance  pro- 
«duced  by  the  atmosphere  must  increase  with  the 
speed ;  but  this  was  considered  as  forming  so  insig- 
nificant an  element  of  the  entire  resistance,  that  it 
might  be  disregarded. 

It  was  not  until  the  years  1837-8,  that  this  vitally 
.important  question  was  submitted  to  experimental 
i  investigation.    In  these  years  an  extensive  series 
*  of  experiments  were  undertaken  and  executed  by 
;Dr.  Lardner,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Mr. 
JSdward  Woods,  Engineer  on  the  Liverpool  and 
'Manchester  Railway,  and  Mr.  Hardman  Earle— -an 
^active  and  intelligent  director  of  that  line.    The 
-.object  of  this  inquiry  was  to  settle  the  values  of 
>several  data  or  conditions  connected  with  the  work- 
ing of  railways,  or  what  might  be  called  "  Railway 
Constants. "    Among  these  the  most  important  and 
the  most  difficult  was  the  determination  of  the 
resistance  to  the  tractive  power.     After  various 
-  unsuccessful  attempts  to  apply  dynamometric  instru- 
ments to  the  purpose,  the  following  expedient  was 
resorted  to,  the  result  of  which  was  completely 
successful :— The  train  of  carriages  whose  resist- 
ance was  desired  to  be  ascertained,  was  placed  near 
the  summit  of  an  inclined  plane.     An  engine  placed 
behind  it  put  it  in  motion,  and  dismissed  it  down  the 
plane  with  a  high  velocity.    The  consequence  was 
not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that  the  train 
descexlied  with  accelerated  speed.    On  the  con- 
trary, itvwas  found  as  it  descended  to  be  gradually 
rtfaristf,. until  its  motion  was  reduced  to  a  certain 
uriifortrrvelooity,  which  it  retained  until  it  arrived 
at  the  foot  of  the  plane.    Mechanical  considerations 
Moved,  that  the  gravity  of  the  train  resolved  in  the 
direction  of  the  plane,  must  be  equal  to  the  resist- 
ance whieh  the  train  would  have  opposed  to  a 
power  moving  it  along  a  level. 

But  oil  submitting  the  same  train  to  the  same 


experiment  on  plains  of  various  acclivities,  it 
found  that  each  acclivity  gave  a  different  uniform 
velocity  of  descent.  From  this  followed  the  conse- 
quence, contrary  to  all  that  engineers  had  before 
taken  for  granted,  that  the  resistance  to  the  moving 
power  augments  in  a  very  high  ratio  as  the  speed 
increases;  and  that  at  the  usual  speed  of  passenger 
trains,  this  resistance  is  much  greater  in  amount 
than  any  estimate  which  engineers  had  previously 
allowed  for  it. 

It  was  ako  rendered  apparent  that  the  usual  mode 
of  estimating  the  resistance  at  so  much  per  ton  of 
the  load  was  altogether  fallacious,  inasmuch  as  the 
same  weight  of  load  would  offer  different  resistance! 
to  the  moving  power,  according  to  the  number 
and  form  of  the  carriages,  and  the  speed  of  me 
motion.* 

On  every  species  of  road,  the  acclivities  which 
are  admissible  depend  on  the  average  resistance 
offered  to  the  moving  power  on  the  level.  If  this 
resistance  be  great,  then  a  considerable  ascent  will 
not  be  felt — the  additional  resistance  which  it 
opposes  to  the  moving  power  bearing  an  inconsider- 
able proportion  to  the  whole  amount  of  resistance 
which  that  power  must  at  all  times  overcome.  Bat 
if,  from  the  mechanical  perfection  of  the  road  and 
the  carriages,  the  resistance  habitually  opposed  to 
the  moving  power  on  the  level  be  very  small,  (as  is 
the  consequence  of  the  admirable  perfection  of  rail- 
ways,) then  a  very  slight  acclivity  will  be  sufficient 
to  disable  the  moving  power  altogether.  It  will 
therefore  be  easily  understood,  that  the  degrees  of 
ascent  which  on  a  common  Macadamized  road  are 
scarcely  felt,  are  wholly  inadmissible  on  railways 
worked  by  locomotive  power.  The  more  exquisite 
the  perfection  of  the  instrument,  the  more  inconsis- 
tent with  its  efficiency  are  even  slight  defects:  gaps 
and  inequalities,  which  would  not  sensibly  impair 
the  excellence  of  a  knife,  would  entirely  destroy  the 
utility  of  a  razor. 

Railways  must,  therefore,  be  so  constructed  as  to 
be  nearly  level.  An  inclination  rising  at  the  nto 
of  one  foot  in  fifty  would  not  be  distinguishable 
from  an  absolute  level,  by  mere  inspection,  without 
the  aid  of  levelling  instruments.  Yet  such  an 
ascent  would  more  than  treble  the  resistance  of  a 
railway  train  moving  with  the  usual  speed. 

If  some  mechanical  causes  forbid  a  railway  to 
undulate,  others  render  it  difficult  to  wind  or  to  pur- 
sue a  serpentine  course.  The  necessity  for  undo- 
lation  might  be  avoided,  and  a  general  level  course 
preserved,  were  it  possible  to  carry  it  along  the 
trendines  of  valleys  and  round  the  bases  of  hilb. 
This,  however,  is  rendered  impossible,  by  the 
mechanical  conditions  of  its  structure.  A  railway 
carriage  moves  in  a  groove,  or,  at  least,  in  what  is 
equivalent  to  a  groove.  Without  some  violence  to 
its  principle,  or  some  strain  upon  its  structure,  it  is 
therefore  capable  of  moving  only  in  a  straight  and 
direct  course.  If  it  has  to  change  its  direction,  it 
must  be  through  a  curve  which  bends  so  slowly  and 
gradually,  that  the  part  of  it  occupied  at  any 
moment  by  the  carriage  shall  hot  sensibly  differ 
from  a  straight  line.  The  curve,  in  short,  must  be 
one  of  very  large  radius;  and  even  in  such  a  curve 
the  carriage  can  only  be  forced  to  turn  by  the  con- 
stant pressure  of  the  flanges  of  the  wheels  against 
the  outer  rail.  This  difficuly  becomes  greater  as 
the  speed  of  the  motion  is  increased.    A  st 


♦For  the  details  of  this  investigation,  see  the  Report 
of  Dr.  Lardner  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Appendix  to  the  same,  by  Mr.  Edward 
Woods. 
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rote  of  railway  oommittees  in  Parliament  was,  that 
all  curves  of  less  than  a  mile  radius  should  be 
matter  of  special  inquiry  and  report. 

Such  are  among  the  causes  which  have  rendered 
the  construction  of  railways  expensive,  by  rendering 
inevitable  vast  works  to  preserve  the  necessary 
straightness,  and  continuous  level  of  the  course. 
As  the  line  cannot  descend  to  the  level  of  valleys 
and  rise  over  the  surface  of  hills,  the  former  must 
be  filled  up  and  the  latter  excavated.  The  road  is 
conducted  over  the  valley  on  an  embankment,  and 
through  the  hiH  by  means  of  an  excavation.  But 
the  valley  maybe  occasionally  too  deep  to  render  an 
embankment  practicable,  or  the  earth  to  form  it  may 
not  be  attainable.  In  this  case,  the  road  is  raised 
to  the  necessary  level  by  a  viaduct  or  bridge,  of 
height  and  magnitude  commensurate  to  the  depth 
and  width  of  the  valley  to  be  crossed.  In  like 
manner,  the  hill  may  be  too  lofty  to  allow  a  practi- 
cable cutting;  in  which  case,  a  hole  is  bored 
through  it  of  sufficient  calibre  to  contain  the  railway, 
and  allow  trains  to  pass  through,  and  it  is  lined 
with  masonry;  a  tunnel,  in  a  word,  is  constructed. 
When  the  necessity  for  such  stupendous  expedients 
is  duly  considered,  we  shall  cease  to  wonder  at  the 
enormous  cost  of  railways. 

The  system  of  internal  communication  by  rail- 
ways now  in  progress  of  construction  throughout 
Great  Britain,  will  form,  under  various  points  of 
view,  a  singular  example  in  the  history  of  public 
works.  Their  stupendous  magnitude,  and  the 
many  novel  works  of  art  upon  them,  are  scarcely 
so  remarkable  as  the  rapidity  of  their  execution,  the 
amount  of  capital  they  have  absorbed,  and  the  still 
more  enormous  amount  of  capital  they  have  created. 
The  effects  they  have  produced  upon  the  social  and 
commercial  relations  of  different  centres  of  popula- 
tion and  commerce,  by  augmenting  in  an  unforeseen 
and  incredible  ratio  the  personal  communication 
between  them,  are  not  among  the  least  memorable 
consequences  of  these  undertakings. 

We  have  stated  that  the  first  of  this  series  was 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line— thirty  miles  in 
length— -which  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1830.  In 
the  year  1840,  there  were  thirteen  hundred  miles 
of  railway  in  full  operation  in  England,  upon  which, 
during  that  year,  twelve  millions  of  persons  had 
been  conveyed.  Li  1841,  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  were  worked,  on  which  twenty  millions  of 
passengers  were  carried.  In  1843,  the  length  of 
railway  open  was  eighteen  hundred  miles,  and  the 
number  of  passengers  transported  nearly  twenty- 
seven  millions ;  and  in  1844,  the  length  was  in- 
creased to  nineteen  hundred  miles,  and  the  passen- 
gers exceeded  the  incredible  number  of  thirty 
millions ! 

Nearly  sixty  millions  of  capital  had  been  ex- 
pended in  little  more  than  ten  years  on  these  enter- 
prises. But  all  the  principal  lines  paid  large 
profits.  Dividends  of  ten  per  cent,  were  declared, 
and  the  shares  rose  to  cent,  per  cent,  premium. 
The  demand  for  railway  shares  was  enormous ;  and 
a  supply  of  corresponding  magnitude  soon  met  it. 
In  1845,  three  hundred  miles  of  new  railway  were 
opened  for  traffic;  and  acts  were  passed  by  the 
legislature,  sanctioning  projects  in  which  the  con- 
struction of  a  further  extent  of  eighteen  hundred 
miles  of  railway  was  undertaken. 

Before  we  proceed  to  notice  the  enterprises  which 
remain  to  be  executed,  let  us  examine  a  little  more 
in  detail,  what  has  been  already  effected,  and  .its 
results. 

If  we  take  the  principal  railways  which  have 


been  completed  and  brought  into  full  operation, 
excluding  only  a  few  obviously  exceptional  ones,* 
we  shall  find  that  the  average  amount  of  capital 
which  they  have  absorbed  is  at  the  rate  of  £35,000 
per  mile.  This  amount  has,  in  different  cases,  been 
distributed  in  different  proportions  among  the  sev- 
eral heads  of  expenditure ;  but  the  following  may 
be  taken  as  near  the  average  distribution  : — 

Cost  of  land £4,000 

Way  and  works 93,000 

Office  and  sundries, 1,000 

Locomotive  power,  and  working  stock,    .     8,000 


Total, 


£35,000 


The  railways  constructed  with  the  wide  gauge 
were  more  expensive.  An  extent  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  miles,  had  absorbed  £9,704,368,  at  the 
close  of  last  year,  being  at  the  rate  of  above  £40,- 
000  per  mile. 

Such  being  the  cost  of  construction,  let  us  con- 
sider the  service  rendered  to  the  public,  and  the 
revenue  produced. 

By  the  returns  published  by  the  Railway  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  appears  that  the 
traffic  for  the  three  years  ending  30th  June,  1845, 
was  as  follows : — 


Year  Ending 

June  30,  1843, 
June  30,  1844, 
Jane  30,  1845, 


Miles  of 

Railway 
Opened. 


1798* 
19121 
2118* 


Beceipts 

from 

Passensrers. 


£3,110/257 
3,439,294 
3,976,341 


Receipt* 

from 

Goods. 


£1,424,932 
1,636,380 
2,333,373 


Total 


£4,535,189 
6,074,674 
6,209,714 


Hence  we  infer  the  amount  of  each  kind  of  traf- 
fic per  mile  in  each  year,  as  follows ;— 


Amount 

Am't  of] 

Total 
per 
mile 

Year 

of  Passen- 
ger traffic 

Annual 
increase. 

goods 
P?5 

Annual 
increase. 

Annual 
increase. 

per  mile. 

■ 

mil«. 

£ 

per  cent. 

£ 

per  cent. 

£ 

per  cent. 

1643 

1729 

792 

2522 

1844 

1773 

2.66 

855 

7.90 

2653 

6.20 

1845 

1877 

6.87 

1101 

81.34 

2936 

10.70 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  is  an  annually 
increasing  amount  of  traffic ;  that  the  rate  of  in- 
crease on  the  goods  traffic,  is  even  more  rapid 
than  the  passenger  traffic;  and  that  the  average 
annual  total  amount  received  per  mile,  in  1845, 
was  JC3000,  omitting  fractions. 

The  proportion  of  this  gross  revenue,  absorbed 
by  the  current  expenses  of  the  transport,  is  differ- 
ent on  different  lines.  In  some  it  is  above  50  per 
cent. ;  in  some  below  40  per  cent.  In  1842  it  was 
estimated  at  44  per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenue ;  but 
it  is  probable  that,  by  improved  machinery  and  in- 
creased economy,  it  is  now  diminished.  It  may  be 
taken  at  present  at  42  per  cent,  of  the  revenue. 
Of  the  £3000  per  mile  received  then,  58  per  cent, 
or  JE1740  per  mile,  may  be  taken  as  the  profit  on 
the  £35,000  per  mile  sunk — being  at  the  average 
rate  of  5  per  cent. 

Thus,  it  appears,  that  although  several  great  en- 
terprises give  10  per  cent.,  the  general  averago 
profit  on  these  speculations  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  the  ordinary  profit  on  capital  engaged  in 
large  commercial  investments.  Many  unsuccess- 
ful lines  pay  little  or  no  interest  on  the  capital  sunk, 
and  some  yield  dividends  of  comparatively  small 
amount ;  and  thus  the  larger  dividends  of  the  more 

*  Such,  for  example,  as  the  London  and  Blsckwall,  the 
London  and  Greenwich,  and  a  few  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  been  completed  at  an  exceptionable  low  rate. 
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successful  lines  are  neutralized.  The  increase  of 
traffic,  however,  indicated  in  the  above  table  of 
annual  returns,  woald  render  it  probable  that  the 
annual  profits  would  become  larger,  unless  the  fur- 
ther extension  of  railways  should  check  them. 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  total  annual  reve- 
nue of  the  railways,  63  per  cent,  proceeds  from 
passengers,  and  37  per  cent,  from  goods. 

In  estimating  the  manner  in  which  the  railways 
minister  to  the  public  service,  the  question  arises— 
whether  they  chiefly  serve  as  means  of  personal 
intercourse  between  those  great  centres  of  popula- 
tion and  commerce  which  are  usually  selected  as 
their  termini;  or  whether  they  in  a  greater  degree 
benefit  the  population  located  in  those  districts  of 
the  country  through  which  they  pass.  Unques- 
tionably the  general  impression  was,  and,  so  far  as 
we  have  observed,  still  is/that  the  great  mass  of 
their  traffic  is  derived  from  the  large  cities  and 
towns  at  their  termini.  This  question  has  much 
interest,  not  merely  to  the  public  in  general,  but  to 
those  who  engage  in  railway  speculations  in  par- 
ticular. Is  the  population  of  the  country  through 
which  a  line  of  railway  passes,  or  the  population  of 
its  termini ,  to  be  considered  most  in'  calculating  its 
probable  success? 

We  shall  arrive  at  a  solution  of  this  problem  by 
comparing  the  total  number  of  passengers  carried 
on  the  railway,  with  the  total  amount  paid  by 
them  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  average  fare  per 
mile  chargeable  to  them  on  the  other.  In  the  fol- 
lowing tabic  we  have  given  the  number  of  passen- 
Jers  of  each  class,  booked  in  the  year  ending  30th 
une,  1845 ;  the  total  amount  of  fare  they  paid  ; 
the  average  paid  per  passenger ;  the  average  fare 
charged  per  mile ;  and  the  consequent  average  dis- 
tance which  each  passenger  travelled.  In  order  to 
express  the  actual  and  relative  amounts  of  passen- 
ger service  rendered  by  the  railways  in  that  year, 
we  have  also  given  the  equivalent  number  of  pas- 
sengers of  each  class,  and  the  total  carried  one 
mile. 


1st  a 

24  Glass 
3d  Claw, 
Mixed, 
Total  tc 
mean, 


Number  of 
Paatengere. 


5,474,163 
14,325,825 

13.135.820 
855,415 

33,791,253 


Receipt* 
from  rue* 

•en  fere. 


1,516,806 

1,598,115 
621,903 
209,618 

3,976,341 


Rec'U 
e'ng'r. 


e. 


2    2 

0  \\\ 
4  11 

2    4 


Average 

fare  per 

mile  lor 

eecli  D*a- 

wnajar. 


mi  lee. 
2  6-10(1 
186-1001 
1 
2  3-10 

18-10 


AVge 

He  ranee 
tiftvdl'd 

by  each 
piuw'irr. 


miles. 
26  7-10 
13* 
11 
24} 

15 


Equivaleat 

number  of 

paaeenfora 

carried  one 

mile. 


142,328,238 

196,263,802 

147,777,976 

20,530,480 

506,900,695 


The  results  exhibited  here  suggest  several  re- 
flections, which  must  be  as  interesting  to  railway 
proprietors  as  to  the  public  in  general. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  apparent,  contrary  to  what 
might  be  expected,  that  the  railways  derive  their 
revenue  from  passengers  who  travel  short  dis- 
tances, and  not  from  those  who  pass  between  the 
great  centres  of  population  which  mark  the  ter- 
mini f  and  which  usually  give  the  railway  its  name. 
The  first  class  passengers,  whose  excursions  are  the 
longest,  travel  on  the  average  only  twenty-six  miles ; 
and  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  great  majority  of 
these  must  travel  much  less  distances  even  than  this. 
For  one  who  makes  a  trip  of  100  miles,  there  must 
be  at  least  ten  who  go  only  10  miles,  otherwise  the 
average  could  not  be  maintained.  In  like  manner, 
the  second-class  passengers  travel  only  13  miles, 
and  the  third  class  11  miles— giving,  say  12  miles, 
as  the  mean  of  the  two ;  and  these  constitute  above 
80  per  cent,  of  all  the  passengers  transported  on 
railways !    Short  passenger  traffic — that  is  to  say, 


trips  of  a  dozen  miles  or  thereabouts — these,  it  n 
evident,  constitute  the  great  staple  of  the  railway 
business  in  passengers.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the 
terminal  populations  have  but  little  connexion  with 
the  financial  success  of  railway  projects.  The 
main  support  is  short  traffic. 

Of  every  hundred  passengers  booked,  there  is 
the  following  proportions  of  the  different  classes : — 

1st  Class, 16ft 

2d  Class, 43s 

3d  Class, 40 

100 

Of  every  hundred  pounds  of  gross  revenue,  the 
following  proportions  are  contributed  by  the  differ- 
ent classes : — 

1st  Class, £40  14 

2d  Class, 42  16 

3d  Class, 16  10 

£100    O 

The  existence  of  some  unwise  discouragement 
to  third  class  passengers,  is  very  apparent  in  these 
numbers.  Under  the  ordinary  influences  which 
govern  personal  economy,  they  ought  to  be  the 
most  numerous,  if  not  the  most  productive.  They 
are,  nevertheless,  inferior  in  number  to  the  second 
class,  and  produce  a  revenue  greatly  inferior  to 
either  first  or  second  class.  We  shall  more  clearly 
perceive  the  cause  of  this  paradox  by  reference  to 
the  traffic  of  railways  elsewhere.  In  Belgium,  the 
relative  numbers  of  the  different  classes  is  such,  that 
of  every  100  passengers  there  are 

1st  Class, 10 

2d  Class, 90 

3d  Class, 60 

And  of  every  £100  gross  revenue  from  p 
gers,  the  contribution  of  the  respective  cl 


1st  Class, £90 

2d  Class, 33 

3d  Class, 47 


£100 


The  revenue  of  the  railways,  in  England,  is 
therefore  chiefly  drawn  from  the  first  and  second 
class  passengers ;  while  that  of  the  Belgian  lines 
is  supplied  by  the  second  and  third  class,  but  chief- 
ly by  the  latter.  The  one  system  contributes  to 
the  service  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  population, 
and  the  other  to  the  middle  and  higher. 

Whether  both  objects  might  not  be  attained, 
would,  perhaps  be  best  ascertained  by  a  compari- 
son of  the  fares.  On  the  English  lines,  the  third 
class  passengers  are  discouraged  by  foor  causes, 
brought  into  operation,  apparently  with  that  inten- 
tion, by  the  companies.  These  are,  1.  high  fares; 
2.  carriages  uncomfortable  and  unsafe ;  3.  incon- 
venient hours ;  4.  slow  speed. 

The  following  show  the  English  and  Belgian 
fares  in  juxtaposition : 

British.  Belgium. 

IGtha  of  a  penny.     lOthe  of  a  penny. 

1st  Class  pr.  head  pr.  mile,  96    .    .    .      14^ 
2d  Class,      ....       leVfl,     .     .       8 
3d  Class,      ....       10    .     .     .       6 


Thus,  while  the  fare  of  each  class  is 
bly  lower  than  the  corresponding  class  on  the  Bm- 
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jsh  lines,  the  third  class  is  little  more  than  half  of 
the  third  class  on  our  railways ;  and  the  carriages 
for  this  class  are  started  at  all  hours,  and  are  pro- 
tected by  roofs  from  the  weather,  and  from  the  dis- 
charge of  the  funnel  of  the  engine. 

It  appears  from  the  numbers  in  the  last  column 
of  the  above  table,  that  the  passenger  service  ren- 
dered by  the  British  railways  in  1844-5,  was  equiv- 
alent to  five  hundred  millions  of  passengers  carried 
one  mile! 

Let  us  see  what  number  of  ordinary  stage-coaches 
could  have  performed  this  service  in  the  same 
time. 

One  hundred  horses  working  in  a  coach,  would 
carry  25  passengers  per  day  100  miles.  Omitting 
fractions,  the  number  carried  in  the  year  would  be 
10,000,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  a  million  car- 
ried one  mile.  Such  a  coach,  worked  by  100 
horses,  would  take  five  hundred  years  to  execute 
the  passenger  traffic  of  the  railways  in  the  year 
1844--5.  In  doing  this,  it  would  travel  a  distance 
equal  to  fifteen  hundred  times  the  circumference  of 
the  globe. 

The  locomotive  engines,  therefore,  employed  in 
drawing  passenger  trains  in  that  year,  performed 
the  work  of  50,000  stage-coach  horses. 

It  is  worth  while  to  compare  the  cost  at  which 
this  has  been  executed,  with  that  at  which  the  same 
service  would  have  been  performed  by  stage-coaches. 
In  making  this  comparison,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
member that  there  are  three  sources  of  economy, 
which  the  railway  offers,  in  comparison  with  stage 
coaches.  First,  the  saving  in  the  fare;  secondly, 
the  value  of  time  saved  ;  and  thirdly,  the  saving  of 
tavern  expenses  on  the  road. 

First.  If  we  take  the  coach  fare  on  an  average 
at  fourpence  per  mile,  (a  low  estimate,)  the  saving 
by  the  railway  will  be  at  the  rate  of  2id.  per  mile  per 
head. 

Secondly.  The  saving  of  time  will  be  at  the 
rate  of  nine  hours,  in  every  hundred  miles  travelled. 
For  one  must  allow  thirteen  and  a  half  hours  (at 
seven  and  a  half  miles  an  hour)  for  an  ordinary 
stage-coach  to  perform  100  miles,  which  on  the 
railway  would  be  travelled  in  less  than  five  hours. 
If  we  estimate  the  time  of  the  class  which  travel 
on  the  average  at  six  shillings  per  working  day  of 
twelve  hours,  this  will  be  sixpence  per  hour. 

Thirdly.  A  traveller  thirteen  hours  on  the  road, 
must  take  at  least  one  meal  at  a  tavern ;  many  will 
take  two.  A  traveller  four  or  five  hours  on  the 
road  takes  nothing.  Let  this  saving  be  put  down 
on  the  average  at  2d.  per  hundred  miles.  We  shall 
then  have  the  following  account  of  the  amount 
saved  by  those  who  travelled  on  the  railways  in 
1844-5,  compared  with  what  travelling  the  same 
distance  in  stage-coaches  would  have  cost  ;— 

506,900,695  miles  at  2Jd.  per  mile,  fare 
saved,       .....      .£5,280,215 

45,681,063  hours  save'd,  at  6d.  per 

hour, 1,140,526 

506,900,695  miles,  tavern  expenses  at 

2d.  per  hundred  miles,  506,900 

.£6,927,641 

The  total  saving  is,  therefore,  nearly  double  the 
sum  paid  as  railway  rare.  In  other  words,  the 
locomotive  engine  has  reduced  the  cost  of  travelling 
to  one  third  of  its  former  amount— even  at  the  rate 
of  fare  charged  under  a  system  of  monopoly,  as 


compared  with  the  open  competition  of  stage- 
coaches. 

Let  as  now  turn  our  attention  for  a  moment 
from  what  has  been  actually  accomplished  to  what 
is  in  progress  of  completion,  or  projected. 

We  have  seen  that,  on  the  30th  June,  1845, 
2118  miles  of  railway  were  open  for  traffic.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1845  nearly  300  miles  more  were  com- 
pleted, and  inspected  by  General  Pasley.  Besides 
these,  there  were  many  lines  which  had  obtained 
their  acts  before  January,  1845,  of  which  we  have 
no  return.  We  shall  be  considerably  within 
the  truth  if  we  assume,  that  the  total  length  of 
railways  for  which  acts  were  obtained  previous  to 
1845,  was  2500  miles.  In  the  session  of  1845, 
acts  were  passed  authorizing  the  construction  of  a 
further  extent  of  1793  miles — making  a  total,  to 
December,  1845,  of  5300  miles. 

In  the  session  which  has  just  terminated,  however, 
it  was  reserved  for  the  world  to  witness  an  extent 
of  speculation,  of  which .  history,  we  believe,  can 
produce  no  similar  example.  Four  thousand  miles 
of  additional  railways  have  actually  received  the 
sanction  of  the  legislature,  which,  if  completed, 
will  make  up  the  enormous  extent  of  9300  miles. 

The  amount  of  capital  of  the  companies  whose 
acts  were  passed  in  1845,  exclusive  of  loans,  was 
£29,168,840;  which,  divided  among  1793  miles, 
is  at  the  rate  of  £16,268  per  mile.  Now  we  have 
shown  that  the  2000  miles  of  railway  in  operation 
have  absorbed  capital  to  the  amount  of  j£35,000 
per  mile;  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  asked,  how 
nearly  an  equal  length,  is  now  to  be  constructed,  at 
less  than  half  the  cost?  But  there  is  no  mystery  in 
the  matter.  If  we  compare  the  capital  originally 
estimated  for  any  of  the  principal  lines,  with  their 
actual  cost,  we  shall  find  the  explanation  of  this 
apparent  inconsistency.  Take  the  three  following 
lines : — 

Actual  Coet 
OHefnal  OplUl.       of  the  tine. 

Liverpool  &  Manchester,  £510,000  £1,774,000 
London  &  Birmingham,  3,500,000  6,000,000 
Birmingham  &  Liverpool,  1,000,000       1,500,000 

In  fact,  the  estimated  capital  is  not  even  a  toler- 
able approximation  to  the  cost  of  a  railway. 

It  is  contended  that,  owing  to  improved  machin- 
ery and  other  causes,  railways  can  be  constructed 
at  a  less  expense  now  than  formerly.  In  some  of  the 
items  of  expenditure  this  is  true ;  but  others,  such 
as  the  cost  of  land,  certainly  are  not  changed  ;  and 
some,  such  as  wages  of  labor,  will  certainly  be  aug- 
mented. We  shall  probably  be  near  the  truth  if  we 
allow  £30,000  per  mile,  for  the  lines  still  to  be 
constructed.  ' 

The  capital  of  the  companies,  which  have  ob- 
tained acts  for  about  4000  miles  of  railway,  during 
the  last  session,  amounts  to  about  £150,000,000, 
exclusive  of  loans.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  £37,500 
per  mile,  which  is  rather  above  the  average  cost 
of  the  completed  lines. 

It  appears,  then,  that  there  are  now  in  progress, 
and  sanctioned  by  parliament,  5800  miles  of  rail- 
way, to  complete  which,  and  bring  them  into  oper- 
ation, will  absorb  at  least  two  hundred  millions 
sterling !  Most  of  the  companies  promise  the  com- 
pletion of  their  enterprises  in  three  years;  but, 
allowing  for  engineering  casualties,  and  unforeseen 
causes  of  delay,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
any  of  them  should  exceed  five  years — assuming; 
of  course,  that  the  necessary  capital  and  labor  shall 
be  forthcoming.    The  annual  instalments  of  capita] 
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necessary  to  accomplish  this  will,  therefore,  be 
forty  millions. 

Such  is  the  sum  which  must  be  taken  yearly, 
from  the  surplus  savings  of  British  industry,  for  the 
next  five  years,  if  these  projects  are  to  be  realized. 
There  is  no  escape  from  this  astounding  inference. 
We  say  nothing  of  the  amount  of  British  capital 
promised  to  foreign  railways,  which,  however,  is 
not  inconsiderable.  Those  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  public  finances,  and  the  laws  which  regu- 
late money  and  labor,  regard  the  consequences  of 
such  a  yearly  demand  with  serious  apprehension. 
If  it  were  possible  to  ascertain  the  average  net  sav- 
ings of  the  country,  and  to  estimate  the  proportion 
of  these  which  could,  without  injury,  be  withdrawn 
from  other  undertakings  which  are  in  a  growing 
state,  the  effect  of  these  prospective  operations 
might  to  some  extent  be  foreseen.  But,  as  it  is, 
all  is  left  to  conjecture.  It  is,  however,  past  all 
doubt  that  a  serious  pressure  on  the  money  market 
must  take  place,  and  which  must  produce  great  loss 
and  inconvenience  to  the  manufacturing  and  trad- 
ing interests ;  and,  as  a  concomitant  effect,  the  un- 
usual demand  temporarily  created  and  then  sudden- 
ly relaxed,  must  occasion  very  injurious  derange- 
ments in  the  market  for  labor. # 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged,  that  the  operations  of 
past  years  have  not  been  productive  of  any  such 
effects.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  remember  that 
the  seventy-five  millions  of  capital,  which  have  al- 
ready been  invested  in  railways,  have  been  spread 
over  a  period  of  more  than  fifteen  years — giving  an 
average  annual  absorption  of  only  five  millions, 
while  we  are  now  to  supply  forty  millions,  and  that 
generally  that  period  was  one  of  great  national 
prosperity. 

But  let  as  assume  the  work  to  be  done.  Let  us 
suppose  the  capital  to  be  sunk,  and  tho  9000  miles 
of  railway  to  be  in  full  operation.  The  sharehold- 
ers will  expect  at  least  as  good  average  profits  as 
those  who  have  already  made  a  dike  investment. 
We  have  seen  that  a  gross  revenue  of  JE3000  per 
mile,  on  the  existing  lines,  only  pays  an  average 
profit  of  about  5  per  eent.  What  most  be  the 
gross  revenue  of  the  system  of  lines,  now  contem- 
plated, to  give  the  same  profits  !  In  order  that  9000 
miles  of  railway  should  produce  £3000  per  mile,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  public  should  expend  on  that 
species  of  inland  transport  twenty-seven  millions  a 
year !  Assuming  that  this  expenditure  is  distribut- 
ed between  passengers  and  morchandize,  as  it  is  at 
present,  seventeen  millions  will  be  paid  for  passen- 
gers and  ten  millions  for  merchandize. 

At  present  the  number  of  passengers  booked  on 
2000  miles  of  railway  annually  is  nearly  thirty-four 
millions.  When  the  enlarged  system  comes  into 
complete  operation,  the  number  must  be  an  hundred 
and  fifty-three  millions  f 

This  subject  opens  many  curious  and  interesting 
views ;  but  our  limits  warn  us  that  we  must  at 
present  dismiss  it. 

When  the  results  of  the  operations  in  England 
became  known  in  America,  the  advantages  which 
.such  means  of  intercommunication  must  produce  in 
that  country  became  immediately  apparent ;  and,  in 
various  parts  of  the  Union,  the  enterprising  spirit 
of  the  population  was  directed  to  the  construction  of 
railways.  The  progress  was  rapid  ;  and  a  few 
>ears  witnessed  an  extensive  system  of  steam  com- 
munication by  land,  throughout  the  most  populous 
and  active  of  the  Atlantic  states. 

*  Morrison,  pp.  6, 7. 


The  total  length  of  railway  sow  actually 
strocted,  and  in  operation  in  the  United  States, 
amounts  to  about  4500  miles  ;  of  which  500  miles 
consist  of  short  lines,  connected  with  coal  works 
and  private  establishments; — leaving  about  4000 
miles  of  swift  steam  conveyance,  by  railway,  for 
passengers  and  merchandize.  Besides  this,  there 
are  about  10,000  miles  projected,  the  construction 
of  most  of  which  has  been  suspended,  since  the 
financial  and  monetary  revulsions  which  took  place 
some  years  since.  Of  the  railways  completed,  and 
in  operation,  the  chief  part  are  in  the  Atlantis 
States.  A  few  short  lines,  however,  have  bees 
constructed  in  the  south  and  west.  Thus  there 
are  seven  railways  in  Alabama,  four  in  Florida,  ten 
in  Louisiana,  and  "five  in  Mississippi. 

Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  the  States  of 
New  England,  are  the  great  theatres  of  American 
railway  enterprise.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  is 
intersected  by  nearly  a  thoosand  miles  of  railway  ; 
and  an  equal  length  is  in  operation,  or  process  of 
construction,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
New  England  States  are  in  every  direction  inter- 
sected by  railways.  Poston  is  connected  towards 
the  west  with  the  Hudson,  at  Albany,  by  s  con- 
tinuous line.  It  is  connected,  towards  the  sooth, 
with  Long  Island  Sound,  by  lines  to  Providence 
and  Stonmgton,  and  to  Worcester  and  New  Lon- 
don. The  communication  is  carried  on  from  these 
points  to  New  York,  both  by  railway  over  Long 
Island,  and  by  steam-boats  on  the  Sound  and  the 
East  River. 

From  the  Hudson,  there  is  an  unbroken  line  of 
railway  communication  to  the  great  northern  lakes. 
By  these  and  the  Illinois  river,  the  communication 
is  continued  by  steam-boats  nearly  to  the  banks  of 
the  Upper  Mississippi ;  where  it  is  continued  for 
some  thousand  miles  westward  by  the  Missouri 
towards  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  and  southward  by 
the  Lower  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Another  artery  of  railway  communication  pro- 
ceeds from  New  York  southwards — traversing  the 
States  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina— 
and  turning  westward  through  Georgia,  terminates 
near  the  banks  of  the  Alabama  River.  There,  the 
line  is  continued  by  steam-boats  to  the  mouth  of 
that  river ;  and  thence  to  Lake  Pont  chart  rain, 
where  it  meets  a  line  of  railway  which  terminates 
finally  at  New  Orleans.  The  entire  territory  of 
the  Union  is  thus  inclosed  in  an  uninterrupted  circle 
of  steam  communication. 

Nor  are  great  transverse  arteries  wanting  to 
complete  the  interfusion  of  the  commerce  of  the 
country.  From  the  artery  running  north  and  south 
just  mentioned,  there  issues  a  lateral  branch  at 
Baltimore,  proceeding  westward  towards  the  Alle- 
ghany range.  At  present  this  is  continued  only  as 
far  as  Cumberland — at  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  which 
is  from  that  point  crossed  by  an  excellent  Macad- 
amized road,  on  which  stage-coaches  work  at  a 
speed  equal  to  the  best  English  coach  travelling. 
It  is,  however,  intended  to  supersede  this  road,  by 
a  continuation  of  the  railway  to  Wheeling  and 
Pittsburg  on  the  Ohio.  Thence  the  communi- 
cation is  carried  on  by  steam-boats  on  that  river,  to 
the  point  where  its  waters  are  received  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

We  have  here  traced  the  great  main  arteries  ef 
the  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States,  bet 
these  only.  From  these  at  every  point  diverge 
innumerable  ramifications,  either  by  tributary  navi- 
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gable  rivers,  fey  branch  railways,  or  by  common 
roads. 

There  are  also  isolated  instances  of  the  irre- 
pressible spirit  of  enterprise,  which  so  strongly 
characterizes  this  people,  to  be  found  in  railways 
constructed  and  in  operation,  where  the  highest 
refinements  of  locomotion  wonld  be  the  last  thing 
the  wanderer  of  the  wilds  would  expect  to  meet. 
In  the  backwoods  of  Mississippi,  traversing  native 
forests  where,  till  within  a  few  years,  human  foot 
never  trod,  through  solitudes  the  silence  of  which 
was  never  disturbed  even  by  the  Red  man,  we  are 
now  transported  on  railways.  The  impression 
produced  on  the  traveller,  as  he  is  whirled  through 
these  wilds,  and  sees  the  frightened  deer  start  from 
its  lair  at  the  snorting  of  the  ponderous  machine 
which  moves  him,  and  reflects  on  all  that  man  has 
accomplished  in  these  regions  within  half  a  century, 
cannot  be  described.* 

When  the  expenditure  involved  in  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  British  railways  is  con- 
sidered, the  financier,  the  statistician,  and  the 
economist,  will  naturally  ask  how,  with  a  popu- 
lation so  sparse  and  a  territory  so  vast,  such  a  sys- 
tem of  communication  could  be  established  and 
sustained  1  If  the  great  mass  of  the  passenger 
lines  in  England  have  cost  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five 
thousand  pounds  per  mile,  and  the  profits  gained 
even  on  the  most  successful  among  them  do  not 
exceed  ten  per  cent.,  while  the  average  profits  of 
all  do  not  amount  to  more  than  half  that  rate — 
how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  this  stupendous  system 
of  American  railways,  with  a  traffic  comparatively 
so  insignificant,  among  a  people  where  profits  on 
capital  are  high  and  the  rate  of  interest  from  six  to 
ten  per  cent ,  be  made  to  answer  1 

This  difficulty  is  explained,  partly  by  the  gen- 
eral nature  of  the  country,  partly  by  the  mode  of 
constructing  the  railways,  and  partly  by  the  man- 
ner of  working  them. 

With  certain  exceptions,  few  in  number,  the 
tracts  of  country  over  which  these  railways  pass 
form  nearly  a  dead  level.  Of  earth-work,  there- 
fore, there  is  but  little.  Occasionally,  low  em- 
bankments and  shallow  cuttings  are  all  the  difficul- 
ties the  engineer  has  to  surmount.  Of  works  of 
art,  such  as  viaducts  and  tunnels,  there  are  almost 
none.*  Where  the  lines  have  to  be  conducted  over 
streams  or  rivers,  bridges  are  constructed,  in  a  rude 
but  substantial  and  secure  manner,  of  timber, 
which  is  supplied  from  forests  at  the  road  side,  sub- 
ject to  no  other  cost  save  that  of  hewing  it.  The 
station  houses,  booking  offices,  and  other  buildings, 
are  likewise  slightly  and  cheaply  constructed  of 
timber. 

Where  the  lines  of  road  intersect  considerable 
rivers,  such  as  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  or  the 
Susquehanna,  the  latter  are  crossed  by  steam- 
boats, the  railway  being  resumed  on  the  opposite 
bank.  This  operation  is  effected  without  objec- 
tionable inconvenience  or  delay,  and  is  often  so 
regulated  as  to  correspond  with  the  meals  of  the 
passengers,  which  are  in  that  case  supplied  in  the 
boat  while  crossing.  The  passengers'  luggage, 
and  such  light  goods  as  are  transported  by  passen- 
ger trains,  are  carried  ia  vans  supported  on  cast- 


•  A  railway  is  m  operation  between  Vicksburg,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  town  of  Jackson, 
in  the  centre  of  the  State,  which  throughout  its  entire 
length  traverses  the  native  forests,  where  the  engineers 
who  made  it  were  probably  the  first  of  the  human  race 
that  had  ever  set  their  loot. 
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iron  Tollers,  which  are  placed  on  the  railway 
trucks.  On  the  arrival  at  a  ferry,  these  vans  are 
rolled  without  delay  along  a  platform  level  with  the 
truck,  to  the  upper  deck  of  the  steam-boat,  which 
is  at  the  same  level  or  nearly  so  ;  and  on  arriving 
at  the  opposite  bank  they  are  rolled  by  a  like 
expedient  upon  the  trucks  of  the  train  which 
waits. 

But,  besides  the  facilities  afforded  tor  the  con- 
struction of  railways  by  the  flat  and  level  character 
of  the  country,  and  the  boundless  supply  of  timber 
at  a  trifling  cost,  a  further  and  much  larger 
economy  is  effected,  as  compared  with  European 
lines,  by  the  method  of  construction. 

Formed  to  supply  a  very  limited  amount  of 
traffic  in  proportion  to  their  length,  the  American 
railways  are,  generally,  single  lines.  Sidings  are 
of  course  provided  at  convenient  stations,  in  which 
one  train  waits  until  the  train  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion has  passed.  Collision  is  impossible,  for  the 
first  train  which  arrives  must,  by  the  rules  of  the 
road,  move  into  the  siding.  This  arrangement 
would  be  attended  with  inconvenience,  on  lines 
where  a  frequent  passage  of  trains  takes  place; 
but  on  the  principal  American  lines,  the  quick 
trains  seldom  pass  in  each  direction  more  than 
twice  a  day,  and  the  time  and  place  of  their  meet- 
ing is  perfectly  regulated.  In  fact,  no  inconven- 
ience is  felt  or  complained  of  from  this  cause  in 
the  practical  working  of  the  lines.  In  cases 
where  the  traffic  is  so  considerable  as  to  require 
them,  double  lines  have  been  constructed. 

In  the  structure  of  the  roads  themselves,  princi- 
ples have  been  adopted  which  have  been  attended 
with  great  economy  compared  with  European  lines 
— the  application  of  which  was  rendered  admissible 
by  the  lightness  of  the  traffic  and  the  moderate 
speed  contemplated.  In  laying  out  these  lines  the 
engineers  did  not,  as  in  England,  impose  on  them- 
selves the  difficult  and  expensive  condition  of 
excluding  all  corves  but  those  of  a  large  radius. 
On  the  other  hand,  curves  having  a  radius  of  one 
thousand  feet  are  usual ;  and  occasionally  those  of 
five  hundred  feet,  and  even  less,  are  allowed.  Nor 
are  the  gradients  restricted  to  the  same  low  limits 
as  with  us.  Acclivities  rising  at  the  rate  of  one 
foot  in  a  hundred  and  thirty,  are  considered  a 
moderate  ascent ;  and  there  aTe  not  less  than  fifty 
lines,  in  which  the  gradients  are  laid  down  at  a 
rate  varying  from  one  in  a  hundred  to  one  in 
seventy-five.  Nevertheless,  these  lines  are  worked 
withoot  difficulty  by  locomotives,  without  the  ex- 
pedient either  of  assistant  or  stationary  engines. 
The  consequences  of  this  have  been  to  diminish  the 
cost  of  earth-work,  bridges,  and  viaducts ;  even  in 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  character  of  the 
surface  is  least  favorable.  But  the  chief  source  of 
economy  in  the  construction  of  these  lines  has 
arisen  from  the  structure  of  the  road  surface.  In 
many  cases  where  there  is  a  light  traffic,  the  rails 
consist  of  flat  bars  of  iron  two  and  a  half  inches 
broad,  and  from  five  to  seven  tenths  of  an  inch 
thick — nailed  or  spiked  down  to  planks  of  timber 
laid  longitudinally  on  the  road  in  parallel  lines,  at 
the  proper  width,  so  as  to  form  what  are  called 
continuous  hearings.  Some  of  the  most  profitable 
lines,  and  those  of  which  the  maintenance  has 
proved  the  least  expensive,  have  been  constructed 
in  this  manner. 

The  structure  of  the  road,  however,  varies  in  its 
character  according  to  the  traffic.  Rails  are  some- 
times laid  down  weighing  from   twenty-five  to 
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thirty  pounds  per  yard.  In  some  cases  of  still 
greater  traffic,  the  rails  are  laid  on  transverse 
sleepers  of  wood,  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the 
European  railways ;  hut,  in  consequence  of  the 
comparative  cheapness  of  wood  and  high  price  of 
iron,  the  strength  necessary  for  the  road  is  obtained 
by  reducing  the  distance  between  the  sleepers,  so 
as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  giving  greater 
weight  to  the  rails. 

In  all  cases  where  augmented  trade  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  increase  of  population  and  com- 
merce, the  earth-work,  and  structures  on  the  lines 
are  made  so  as  to  admit  of  a  double  line  of  rails, 
whenever  they  may  be  required. 

In  the  working  of  their  railways,  the  same  atten- 
tion to  the  economy  rendered  necessary  by  their 
limited  traffic  is  observable.  The  engines  are 
strongly  built,  perfectly  safe,  and  sufficiently  pow- 
erful; but  they  are  destitute  of  much  of  that 
elegance  of  exterior,  and  luxurious  beauty  of 
workmanship,  which  are  seen  upon  the  British 
locomotives.  The  fuel  used  to  work  them  is  gen- 
erally wood.  On  certain  lines,  however,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  coal-mines — such,  for  example,  as 
the  Philadelphia  and  Pottsville  Railway,  which 
penetrates  into  the  great  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania 
— coil  is  the  fuel  used.  The  use  of  coke  is  no- 
where resorted  to.  Its  expense  would  make  it 
inadmissible  ;  and  in  a  country  so  thinly  inhabited, 
the  smoke  proceeding  from  coal  or  wood  is  not 
objected  to. 

The  ordinary  speed,  stoppages  included,  is  four- 
teen or  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  Independently  of 
other  considerations,  the  light  structure  of  most  of 
the  railways  would  not  allow  of  a  greater  velocity 
without  considerable  danger  :  on  some  of  the  better 
constructed  lines,  we  have,  however,  frequently 
travelled  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour 
when  at  full  speed.  This  is  not  uncommon  on 
some  of  the  New  England  lines— on  the  railway 
from  Baltimore  to  Washington,  and  some  of  the 
southern  lines ;  as  for  example  that  between 
Charleston  and  Augusta  in  Georgia,  the  Columbia 
line  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  line  from  Augusta 
to  the  University  of  Athens  in  Georgia. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparently  feeble  and  un- 
substantial structure  of  some  of  the  lines,  accidents 
to  passenger  trains  are  scarcely  ever  heard  of  in 
America.  With  an  experience  of  nearly  twenty, 
thousand  miles  of  railway  travelling  in  the  United 
States,  we  have  never  encountered  an  accident  of 
any  kind,  or  heard  of  a  fatal  or  injurious  one. 
This  security  may  be  explained  by  the  moderate 
speed  of  the  trains,  and  the  absence  of  a  highly 
active  traffic* 

The  form  and  structure  of  the  carriage  is  a 
source  of  considerable  economy  in  the  working  of 
the  lines.  The  passenger  carriages  are  not  distin- 
guished, as  in  Europe,  by  different  modes  of  pro- 
viding for  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  traveller. 
There  are  no  first,  second,  and  third  class.  All 
are  first  class,  or  rather  all  are  of  the  same  class. 
The  carriage  consists  of  a  long  body  like  that  of  a 
London  omnibus,  but  much  wider,  and  twice  or 

*  In  some  cases  of  lightly  constructed  roads,  where  the 
bars  spiked  down  on  the  pinnies  are  not  kept  in  good  order ,an 
accident,  called  (from  its  antilogy  to  a  catastrophe  common 
on  American  rivers)  tnag-qinp,  is  said  sometimes  to  have 
happened.  In  this  case  the  iron  bar,  worn  thin  and  un- 
spiked,  gets  detached  from  the  plank,  and  as  the  wheel 
passes  upon  it,  springs  up  and  pierces  the  bottom  of  the 
carriage  to  the  great  danger  of  the  passengers.  We 
have,  however,  never  met  with  a  well  authenticated  case 
of  this  kind. 


thrice  the  length.  The  doors  of  exit  and  entrance 
are  at  each  end  ;  a  line  of  windows  being  placed 
at  each  side,  similar  exactly  to  those  of  an  omnibus. 
Along  the  centre  of  this  species  of  caravan  is  an 
alley  or  passage,  just  wide  enough  to* allow  one 
person  to  walk  from  end  to  end.  On  either  side  of 
this  alley  are  seats  for  the  passengers,  extending 
crossways.  Each  seat  accommodates  two  persons  ; 
so  that  four  sit  in  each  row,  two  at  each  side  of  the 
alley.  There  are  sometimes  fourteen  of  these 
seats,  so  that  the  carriage  accommodates  fifty-six 
passengers.  In  cold  weather,  a  small  stove  is 
placed  near  the  centre  of  the  carriage,  the  smoke- 
pipe  of  which  passes  out  through  the  roof ;  and  a 
good  lamp  is  placed  at  each  end  for  illumination 
during  the  night.  The  vehicle  is  perfectly  lighted 
and  warmed.  The  seats  are  cushioned  ;  and  their 
backs,  consisting  of  a  simple  padded  board,  about 
six  inches  broad,  are  so  supported  that  the  passen- 
ger may  at  his  pleasure  turn  them  either  way,  so 
as  to  turn  his  face  or  his  back  to  the  engine.  For 
the  convenience  of  ladies  who  travel  unaccompa- 
nied by  gentlemen,  or  who  otherwise  desire  to  be 
apart,  a  small  room,  appropriately  furnished,  is 
sometimes  attached  to  the  end  of  the  carriage,  ad- 
mission to  which  is  forbidden  to  gentlemen. 

It  will  occur  at  once  to  the  engineer,  that  vehi- 
cles of  such  extraordinary  length  would  require  a 
railway  absolutely  straight ;  it  would  be  impossible 
to  move  them  through  any  portion  of  a  line  which 
has  sensible  curvature.  However,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  American  railways  curves  are  admitted 
without  difficulty  or  hesitation,  which  would  be 
wholly  inadmissible  on  any  European  line,  and 
through  these  curves  the  vehicles  just  described 
move  with  the  utmost  facility.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  a  simple  and  effectual  arrangement. 
Each  end  of  this  oblong  caravan  is  supported  on  a 
small  fouT-wheeled  railway  truck,  on  which  it  rests 
on  a  pivot ;  exactly  similar  to  the  expedient  by 
which  the  fore-wheels  of  a  carriage  sustain  the 
perch.  These  railway  carriages  have  in  fact  two 
perches,  one  at  each  end  ;  but  instead  of  resting 
on  two  wheels,  each  of  them  rests  on  four.  The 
vehicle  has  therefore  the  facility  of  changing  toe 
direction  of  its  motion  at  each  end  ;  and  in  moving 
through  a  curve,  one  of  the  trucks  will  be  in  one 
part  of  the  curve  while  the  other  is  at  another — the 
length  of  the  body  of  the  carriage  forming  the  cord 
of  the  intermediate  arc !  For  the  purposes  they  are 
designed  to  answer,  these  carriages  present  many 
advantages.  The  simplicity  of  the  structure  ren- 
ders the  expense  of  their  construction  incomparably 
less  than  that  of  any  class  of  carriage  on  an  Eu- 
ropean railway.  But  a  still  greater  source  of  sav- 
ing is  apparent  in  their  operation.  The  proportion 
of  the  dead  weight,  to  the  profitable  weight,  is  far 
less  than  in  the  first  or  second  class  carriages  on 
the  English  railways,  or  even  than  the  third  class. 
It  is  quite  true  that  these  carriages  do  not  offer  to 
the  wealthy  passenger  all  the  luxurious  accommo- 
dation which  he  finds  in  the  best  first  class  carriages 
on  the  English  railways;  bnt  they  afford  every 
necessary  convenience  and  comfort,  and  are  decid- 
edly preferable  to  any  second  class  carriages  on 
European  lines. 

In  several  of  the  principal  American  cities,  the 
railways  are  continued  to  the  very  centre  of  the 
town,  following  the  windings  of  the  streets,  and 
turning  without  difficulty  the  sharpest  corners. 
The  locomotive  station  is,  however,  always  in  the 
suburbs.  Having  arrived  there,  the  engine  is  de- 
tached from  the  train,  and  horses  are  yoked  to  the 
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carriages,  by  which  they  are  drawn  to  the  passen- 
ger depot,  usually  established  at  some  central  situ- 
ation. Four  horses  are  attached  to  each  of  these 
oblong  carriages.  The  sharp  curves  at  the  corners 
of  the  streets  are  turned,  by  causing  the  outer 
wheels  of  the  trucks  to  run  upon  their  flanges,  so 
that  they  become  (while  passing  round  the  curve) 
virtually  larger  wheels  than  the  inner  ones.  We 
have  seen,  by  this  means,  the  longest  railway  car- 
riages enter  the  depots  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  New  York,  with  as  much  precision  and  facility 
as  is  exhibited  by  the  coaches  that  enter  the  gate- 
way of  the  Golden  Cross  or  the  Saracen's  Head. 

The  cost  of  construction  of  the  American  rail- 
ways has  varied  between  very  wide  limits,  as  the 
traffic  upon  them  has  been  greater  or  less.  The 
average  cost  of  the  passenger  lines  may  be  taken 
at  about  jC9000  per  mile. 

Of  all  the  European  states,  after  Great  Britain, 
that  which  first  and  most  energetically  directed  its 
efforts  to  the  establishment  of  improved  means  of 
intercommunication,  was  Belgium.  The  revolution 
of  1830  having  separated  this  country  from  Holland, 
it  lost  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt  as  an  issue  for  its 
commerce.  The  communications  with  the  German 
states  could  not  be  continued  by  sea,  and  were  at- 
tended with  expenses  by  land,  on  the  common 
roads,  which  rendered  them  impracticable.  The 
coal-piodacing  province  of  Liege,  which  before 
the  revolution  supplied  the  Dutch  markets,  was 
now  isolated,  while  those  of  Hainault  communicated 
with  all  the  chief  cities.  Pressed  by  these  difficul- 
ties, the  new  government  decided  on  constructing 
an  effectual  and  economical  communication  between 
the  ocean  and  the  point  of  the  frontier  nearest  to 
the  Rhine,  crossing  the  kingdom  from  east  to  west. 
A  canal  was  first  suggested,  but  MM.  Lebeau  and 
Ropier  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  that  an  exten- 
sive system  of  railways  would  conduce  much  more 
effectually  to  the  national  prosperity  ;  and  the  proj- 
ect was  presented  to  the  Chambers,  and  passed 
into  a  law,  on  the  first  of  May,  1834  ;  in  virtue  of 
which  the  railways  which  now  overspread  Belgium 
were  constructed  at  the  charge  of  the  state.  The 
works  were  commenced  on  the  1st  June,  1834,  and 
were  completed,  and  successively  brought  into 
operation,  in  the  following  years.  In  1843,  ten 
years  after  the  project  was  adopted,  the  following 
system  of  lines  was  completed  and  in  full  work : 


Eastern  Link— from  Malines  to  Cologne 
by  Louvaine,  Tirlemont,  Landen,  Wa- 
remoie,  Liege  and  Verviers,  with  a  branch 
to  St.  Trond, 

Western  Line — from  Malines  to  the  sea 
on  the  north,  by  Termonde,  Ghent,  Bru- 
ges, and  Ostend,  with  a  branch  from  Ghent 
to  the  French  frontier  by  Menin  and 
Courtrai, 

Northern  Line — from  Malines  to  Ant- 
werp, with  a  branch  to  Lievre, 

Southern  Line — to  the  frontier  of  France 
by  Brussels  and  Mons,  with  a  branch  to 
Charleroi  and  Namur, 

Total, 


Mite. 
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the  number  of  passengers  between  Brussels  and 
Antwerp  per  annum  was  75,000.  In  the  first 
eight  months  after  the  opening  of  the  railway,  the 
number  was  541,129  ;  and  afterwards  the  annual 
intercourse  between  these  cities  amounted  to  a  mil- 
lion !  The  profits,  on  the  capital  expended  on  the 
line  between  Brussels  and  Malines,  amounted  in 
the  first  year  to  8  per  cent ;  and  those  on  the  line 
between  Brussels  and  Antwerp  to  16  per  cent.  A 
secondary  system  of  lines,  (about  200  miles,)  to 
communicate  with  the  inferior  order  of  towns,  has 
been  undertaken,  with  the  authority  of  the  state, 
by  private  companies.  Considered  relatively  to 
the  population  and  territory  of  Belgium,  this  is  the 
greatest  work  of  public  utility  which  any  European 
state  has  executed  in  our  times. 

The  general  character  of  the  country  was  favora- 
ble to  the  construction  of  railways,  but  this  facility 
was  not  without  some  qualification.  In  the  parts 
of  the  country  through  which  the  lines  first  con- 
structed, passed,  the  surface  is  generally  fiat,  and 
no  earthworks  or  great  works  of  art  were  neces- 
sary. It  was,  however,  intersected  by  numerous 
and  important  rivers  and  canals,  over  or  under 
which  the  lines  were  conducted  by  means  of 
bridges  and  aqueducts.  On  the  eastern  line,  a 
series  of  deep  valleys  were  crossed  by  embank- 
ments from  fifty  to  seventy-five  feet  in  height, 
alternated  with  cuttings  from  thirty  to  forty-five 
feet  deep,  and  a  tunnel  of  nearly  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  in  length.  In  crossing  these  valleys,  the 
railway  is  carried  over  and  under  the  roads  and 
canals  by  means  of  innumerable  bridges,  aqueducts, 
and  viaducts.  From  Ans  to  liege  the  declivity 
leading  to  the  valley  of  the  Mouse  is  worked  by  an 
inclined  plane ;  on  which  the  trains  are  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  stationary  engines  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  horse  power.  From  Liege  to  the  frontier  of 
Prussia,  the  imaginary  difficulties  have  been  as 
considerable  as  on  any  of  the  English  railways. 

The  cost  of  construction  and  other  statistical  par- 
ticulars connected  with  the  Belgian  railways,  for 
the  years  1842, 1843,  and  1844,  are  given  in  this 
table: 


Year. 


1842 
1843 
1844 


Mil« 
work- 
ed. 


24ft 

308 
348 


Coal  of 
Conat  ruc- 
tion. 


£ 
3,454.804 
5,784,000 
5,789.872 


If  at*  her 

of  Panes- 

fin. 


2.724.104 
3.085,349 
3.381,529 


Receipt* 
from 

Pftaaen- 
gtn. 


£ 
187,372 
219.29* 

271,383 


Receipts 

for  Mer 

rhan- 

•lue,  fte 


£ 
111,090 

141.960 
177.837 


Expert*** 
of  work- 
ing. 


£ 

188.013 
219,064 
230.617 


Net 

profit. 


Hd5k9 
142.192 
218.603 


186 
16 


115 
348 


The  earlier  of  these  lines  were  opened  in  1837, 
and  the  others  followed  in  quick  succession.  The 
result  of  the  first  year  fully  justified  the  government 
in  the  policy  which  dictated  this  measure.  Before 
the  establishment  of  these  lines  of  communication, 


Hence  it  appears,  that  the  average  cost  of  estab- 
lishing the  Bystem  of  Belgian  lines,  has  been  £16,- 
600  per  mile.  This  sum  consists  of  the  following 
items: 

Construction  of  the  lines,  .  .  £  12,900 
Stations  and  their  appendages,  .  .  1,100 
General  expenses,  salaries,  offices,  &c,  500 
Material, 2,100 

■bbbbbbbbbbbbbb^bbbbb* 

£  16,600 

The  expense  of  working  has,  from  increased 
attention  to  economy,  and  from  exciting,  by  promo* 
tion  and  rewards,  the  good  conduct  and  efficiency 
of  engineers  and  other  persons  employed,  gradually 
diminished  from  year  to  year.  In  1844  it  amounted 
to  .£660  per  mile ;  being  fifty-one  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  receipts.  A  net  profit  of  forty-nine  per  cent, 
of  the  receipts  remained,  which  amounted  to  nearly 
four  per  cent,  on  the  capital. 
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The  Belgian  railways  have  been  constructed  and 
worked  by  her  government,  not  with  a  view  to 
revenue,  but  solely  with  reference  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  general  prosperity  and  well-being  of 
the  population.  The  tariff  for  passengers  and 
goods  has,  therefore,  been  so  regulated  that  the 
profits  shall  not  exceed  the  interest  of  the  capital 
sunk.  The  present  fares  for  passengers  are  as  fol- 
lows : 


Tenths 


of  a  penny. 

For  1st  Class  Passengers,  14ft  per  passen.  per  mile. 
2d  do.  8 

3d  do.  6 


it 
ii 


By  the  returns  given  above,  we  find  that  the 
average  receipts  per  head  per  annum  from  passen- 
gers was  19Ja.;  and,  since  the  average  fare  per  head 
per  mile  is  seven  and  a  half  tenths  of  a  penny,  it 
follows,  that  the  average  distance  travelled  by  the 
passengers  is  twenty-five  miles.  By  comparing 
this  with  the  results  of  the  traffic  on  the  British 
lines,  the  effect  of  the  lower  fares  is  apparent. 
The  second  and  third  class  on  the  latter,  travel,  on 
an  average,  distances  of  only  twelve  miles ;  on  the 
Belgian  lines,  they  move  twice  that  distance.  On 
the  Belgian  lines  merchandise  supplies  forty  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  revenue ;  on  the  British  lines  it 
supplies  thirty-seven  per  cent.  The  chief  part  of 
the  revenue  derived  from  passengers  on  the  Bel- 
gian, as  well  as  on  the  British  fines,  arises  from 
short  traffic.  This,  in  effect,  will  be  found  to  pre- 
vail generally,  wherever  railways  are  brought  into 
operation.  It  follows  from  what  we  have  proved 
above,  that  the  great  majority  of  travellers  on  the 
Belgian  lines,  are  those  whose  excursions  are  under 
twenty-five  miles.  The  gross  annual  revenue  per 
mile,  on  the  Belgian  railways,  is  only  JE1290, 
being  less  than  half  the  amount  received  on  the 
British  lines.  Yet  the  net  profit  on  the  capital  is 
but  little  less. 

By  a  system  of  most  judicious  and  liberal  man- 
agement, these  railways  have  been  rendered  emi- 
nently serviceable  to  the  country  in  the  transport  of 
every  description  of  merchandise. 

Admirable  arrangements  are  made  for  the  safe, 
expeditious,  and  cheap  delivery  of  every  package 
and  parcel  at  the  address  of  the  consignee,  who  is 
subject  to  no  additional  or  arbitrary  expense  what- 
ever, beyond  the  amount  of  the  tariff,  which  varies, 
of  course,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  goods ;  but 
in  all  cases  is  on  the  lowest  scale.  The  effect  of 
these  measures  has  been  conspicuously  apparent  in 
the  rapid  augmentation  of  this  department  of  trans- 
port. In  1641,  before  they  were  matured,  the  total 
receipts  for  merchandise  was  £  19,000.  In  1844 
its  amount  was  £  177,800!  Before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Eastern  branch  of  the  railway,  the 
highest  amount  of  heavy  goods  sent  to  the  German 
frontiers,  by  the  old  conveyances,  was  twelve  thou- 
sand tons:  in  1844  the  amount  transported  was 
sixty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  tons !  In  1842, 
before  the  railway  took  the  traffic,  the  amount  of 
light  goods  was  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  thou- 
sand tons :  in  1844  it  exceeded  five  hundred  thou- 
sand tons. 

Although  this  general  cheapness  of  transit  neces- 
sarily entails  on  the  passenger  trains  a  diminished 
speed,  compared  with  that  which  British  railway 
travellers  are  accustomed  to  enjoy,  considerable 
expedition  is  nevertheless  effected.  The  mean 
speed  of  the  passenger  trains,  while  in  full  motion, 
is  estimated  at  twenty  miles  an  hour,  and  the  rate, 
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including  stoppages,  at  seventeen  and  a  heif  unto 
an  hour. 

The  progress  of  this  new  instrument  of  social 
and  national  advancement  in  France,  has  not 
hitherto  been  commensurate  with  the  position  and 
pretensions  of  that  great  country.  How  far  this 
backwardness  is  ascribable  to  the  genius  of  her 
institutions;  or  to  the  distractions  to  which  hex 
government  has  been  exposed,  and  the  engrossing 
nature  of  the  political  questions  which  have  occu- 
pied her  chambers  since  the  revolution  of  July ;  or, 
in  fine,  to  a  salutary  foresight  and  enlightened 
caution,  which  prompted  the  policy  of  watting  to 

Srofit  by  .the  errors,  and  reap  the  harvest  of  the 
early-paid-fbr  experience,  of  Great  Britain,  we 
shall  not  stop  to  inquire.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  cause,  she  has  unquestionably  before  her 
advantages  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance, arising  from  it. 

Previously  to  1830,  a  few  railways  had  been  con- 
structed and  worked  in  some  of  the  mining  districts 
of  France,  similar  to  those  which  had  long  been 
used  in  the  northern  counties  of  England.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  about  the  year  1836,  that  the  true 
character  which  steam  transport  on  railways  was 
destined  to  assume,  began  to  reveal  itself  to  her 
government.  The  wonders  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  line  had  been  noised  abroad.  Its  expe- 
dition and  cheapness  were  the  theme  of  general 
conversation.  It  was,  however,  regarded  as  in 
some  measure  an  exceptional  case,  and  few  believed 
in  its  capability  of  general  application.  It  was  not 
until  the  railway  from  Paris  to  St.  Germain  (twelve 
miles)  brought  these  effects  under  the  very  eyes 
of  the  Parisians,  that  a  true  sense  of  the  importance 
of  this  improvement  in  locomotion  was  excited. 
This  was  soon  followed  by  the  opening  of  several 
other  short  lines,  such  as  those  from  Paris  to  Ver- 
sailles, from  Montpelier  to  Cette,  and  from  Alais  to 
La  Grand  Comte\  * 

At  length,  the  government  being  fully  alive  to 
the  importance  of  this  new  way  of  internal  commu- 
nication, it  was  resolved,  in  1&42,  that  a  system  of 
railways  should  be  planned  and  executed.  With 
this  view,  it  was  determined,  that  from  Paris  as 
a  centre,  main  branch  lines  should  issue,  to  be 
directed  to  those  points  of  the  frontiers,  by  land  and 
sea,  that  should  best  serve  the  purposes  of  foreign 
commerce;  and  that  the  demands  of  the  interior 
should  be  consulted  in  the  courses  which  these 
lines  should  follow  in  passing  through  it,  and  in  the 
various  ramifications  which  they  should  throw  off. 
In  accordance  with  this  plan,  six  great  lines  would 
issue  from  the  capital.  The  first,  proceeding 
northwards  to  the  Belgian  frontier,  would  unite 
with  the  railways  of  that  state,  near  Lille  and 
Valenciennes.  Branches  from  Amiens  and  Lille 
would  communicate  with  the  Channel  at  Boulogne, 
Calais,  and  Dunkirk;  thus  opening  a  rapid  and 
easy  communication  with  England,  and  affording  a 
means  of  transit  with  the  fifth  commercial  port,  and 
the  great  granary  of  the  northern  section  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  object  of  the  second  great  artery  was  to 
open  a  communication  with  Spain.  "When," 
said  the  minister  of  public  works,  in  1838, "  Spain, 
restored  to  tranquillity,  shall  be  able  to  renew  with 
France  those  commercial  relations  which  must  con- 
tribute so  largely  to  the  wealth  of  onr  southern 
departments,  what  great  results  may  we  not  expect 
from  a  railway  from  Paris  to  Bayonne,  carrying  the 
fruits  of  our  industry  at  a  low  price  into  the  frontier 
provinces  of  Spain !     What  beneficial  influences, 
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also,  may  not  this  new  way  of  communication  exert 
upon  the  political  relations  of  the  two  countries — 
relations  which  every  day  proves  the  necessity  of 
rendering  more  numerous  and  more  close !"  This 
line  was  toproceed  from  Paris  southwards,  through 
Orleans,  Tours,  Poitiers,  Angouleme,  and  Bor- 
deaux, to  Bayonne— throwing  off  branches  to 
Nantes  and  Vieraon. 

The  eastern  line  would  pass  through  Champagne 
and  Lorraine,  connecting  Paris  with  Strasbourg 
and  Bale,  with  a  branch  to  Metz ;  thus  forming  a 
direct  communication  with  the  Rhenish  frontier, 
and  uniting  with  the  system  of  German  railways. 
It  was  expected  by  this  to  share  that  traffic  which 
now  flows  through  the  Belgian  lines  from  Antwerp 
and  Oatend  to  the  Rhine. 

A  line  to  be  carried  from  Paris  to  Brest,  through 
Reunes,  would  afford  to  the  products  of  the  western 
provinces  a  passage  to  the  Atlantic  ;  in  addition  to 
thai  afforded  by  the  branch  of  the  great  southern 
line  directed  on  Nantes. 

Between  the  southern  and  eastern  lines  just 
mentioned,  is  included  a  tract  of  country,  more 
than  one  hundred  leagues  in  width,  occupied  by  a 
dense  and  industrious  population,  and  covered  with 
a  fertile  soil.  To  enrich  this  tract,  easy  ways  of 
communication  alone  are  wanting.  It  was,  there- 
fore, decided  to  carry  through  it  another  great  cen- 
tral line,  which  should  extend  to  the  base  of  the 
Pyrenees,  thus  opening  a  way  to  Saragossa  and 
the  central  parts  of  Spain. 

Finally,  the  western  line  would  be  directed  upon 
Rouen,  with  branches  to  Havre  and  Dieppe ;  thus 
completing  the  system  of  communication  with  the 
ports  of  the  Channel  and  the  Atlantic. 

Such  were  the  lines  designed  to  issue  from  Paris 
aa  a  centre.  It  was  determined  to  complete  the 
great  communication  of  the  country  by  two  main 
lines  proceeding  from  Marseilles,  one  leading  to 
the  Atlantic  at  Bordeaux,  and  the  other  communi- 
cating by  Lyons  with  Switzerland,  Alsace,  and 
Northern  Germany ;  and  running  into  the  eastern 
line  from  Paris,  at  Dijon. 

By  the  line  from  Marseilles  to  Bordeaux,  it  is 
intended  to  join  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Atlan- 
tic, to  put  in  close  connection  the  two  chief  ports 
of  France,  and  to  aid  in  restoring  to  Bordeaux  its 
former  importance.  This  line  Mil]  throw  out  two 
branches  on  Tarbes  and  Perpignan,  by  which  the 
communications  with  Spain  will  be  completed. 

By  the  line  proceeding  from  Marseilles  to  the 
east,  it  is  intended  to  supply  a  means  of  internal 
transport  lor  the  commerce  of  the  Levant ;  which 
has  been  hitherto  supplied  to  Europe  chiefly 
through  the  port  of  Marseilles.  The  line  of  rail- 
way from  Vienna  to  Trieste,  carried,  as  it  will  be, 
through  the  heart  of  the  German  States,  and 
having  unbroken  communication  with  the  Baltic 
and  the  Northern  seas,  threatens  to  divert  the 
Levant  trade  from  Marseilles  to  Trieste.  The  line 
to  which  we  now  advert  is  designed  to  avert  this 


Open  for  commerce, 

In  progress  of  construction, 

Planned, 


Mike. 
53* 
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Such  is  the  system  of  railway  communication 
which  has  been  projected  in  France.  Let  us  now 
see  what  progress  has  been  made  in  its  realization. 

It  appears  by  a  statement  published  by  M.  Teis- 
aereno,  a  member  of  the  Superior  Railway  Com- 
mission, and  which  may  be  considered  as  having 
aa  official  character,  that  at  the  end  of  1844,  the 
total  length  of  the  railways  open  to  the  public,  in 
progress  of  construction,  and  projected  and  recog- 
nised by  the  legislature,  but  not  commenced  was 
aa  follows : 


Total  length  of  the  contemplated  system,  3335 

The  total  amount  of  capital  absorbed  by  the  536 
miles  then  open,  was  £  11,464,000.  The  average 
capital  per  mile  was,  therefore,  £21,348.  As- 
suming that  the  remainder  of  the  system  will  be 
constructed  at  the  aame  rate,  which  will  probably 
be  the  case,  the  total  amount  of  capital  invested 
will  be  £71,195,580.  Since  the  end  of  1844, 
nearly  300  miles  more  have  been  opened  for  traffic ; 
and  it  is  expected  that  at  the  end  of  the  present 
year,  1846,  the  total  length  of  French  railways 
open  for  commerce  will  be  nearly  1000  miles. 

To  find  the  general  financial  averages  resulting 
from  the  operation  of  the  French  railways,  we  have 
taken  four  hundred  miles  of  those  which  have  been 
used  a  sufficient  time  to  afford  annual  returns ;  and 
the  results  are  as  follows : 

Per  mile. 

Total  cost  of  construction  and  material,  £21,400 

Gross  annual  receipts,  2,114 

Annual  expenses,  1,106 

Annual  net  profit,                .  1,008 

Taking  these  amounts  in  proportion  to  the  capi- 
tal sunk,  and  to  each  other,  we  find : — 

Annual  receipts,  10  per  cent,  of  capital  sunk, 

Annual  expenses,  52  per  cent,  of  receipts, 

Annual  profits,  48  per  cent,  of  receipts, 

Piofits,  4^  per  cent,  of  capital. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  average  net  profits 
on  the  capital  invested}  is  about  4|  per  cent.,  and 
that  a  little  more  than  half  the  gross  receipts  go  to 
defray  the  current  expenses  of  the  lines. 

In  comparing  these  conclusions  with  the  current 
returns  of  particular  lines,  it  is  necessary  not  only 
to  remember  that  they  are  average  results,  but  that 
the  financial  condition  of  each  line  fluctuates  from 
year  to  year.  Generally,  the  best  lines  give  im- 
proving returns. 

When  the  entire  system,  as  designed  by  the  state, 
has  been  completed,  the  following  results  must 
ensue,  in  order  that  the  capital  to  be  invested  may 
produce  a  net  5  per  cent,  annual  profit : 

Capital   invested  in  3335  miles,  at 

£21,348  per  mile,  £71,105,580 

Gross  annual  receipts,  7,416,207 

Gross  annual  expenses,  2,856,424 

Net  annual  profits,  2,559,783 

The  population  of  France  being  thirty-four  mil- 
lions, this  will  require  an  annual  expenditure  of 
£218,000  on  railway  transport,  for  every  million 
of  inhabitants. 

The  legislature  has  fixed  the  major  limit  of  the 
fares  chargeable  to  passengers  as  follows  : 

Tmtbiof  apennr 
1st  class,  per  passenger  per  mile,  16 

2nd  12 

3d  8-ft- 

The  companies  are  obliged  by  law  to  supply 
covered  carriages,  with  curtains  at  the  windows, 
for  third  class  passengers.  These  carriages  are 
decidedly  superior,  in  convenience  and  comfort,  to 
the  second  class  carriages  on  the  British  railways. 
Taking  the  returns  of  the  traffic  of  the  principal 
lines  now  in  operation,  we  find  that  the  average 
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sum  received  from  each  passenger  is  30d.  Now, 
if  we  take  the  average  fare  per  head  per  mile,  at 
twelve  tenths  of  a  penny,  we  shall  find  that  the 
average  distance  which  each  passenger  travels  is 
twenty-five  miles.  Short  passenger  traffic  is, 
therefore,  the  main  source  of  the  railway  revenue 
here,  as  elsewhere. 

The  proximity  of  Belgium  and  France  has 
necessarily  rendered  the  British  public  more  or 
less  familiar  with  the  extent  of  the  system  of  rail- 
ways already  in  operation  in  these  states.  Few, 
however,  have  any  distinct  notion  of  the  advance- 
ment of  railway  transport  in  the  other  states  of 
Europe ;  and  still  fewer,  of  the  vast  system  which 
is  designed  to  be  executed  by  the  Germanic  state  ; 
—of  which  a  very  considerable  part  is  already  in  a 
forward  state  of  construction.  Although  these 
states  are  united  by  community  of  manners,  race, 
and  language,  yet,  being  under  different  sovereigns, 
and  subject  to  different  administrations,  they  have 
not  proceeded  with  this  great  improvement,  with 
that  unity  of  design  which  has  marked  the  proceed- 
ings in  France.  Each  government  has  acted  for 
itself  independently  of  the  others.  Nevertheless, 
partly  from  the  physical  character'of  the  countries, 
qpd  partly  from  the  distribution  of  the  population 
and  seats  of  industry,  and  a  consequent  harmony  of 
interests,  these  separate  and  independent  measures 
have  of  themselves  assumed  a  considerable  uni- 
formity of  plan ;  and  the  Germanic  states  will  ere 
long  be  overspread  by  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
systems  of  interior  communication  of  which  Europe 
can  afford  any  example. 

The  Austrian  system  consists  of  what  may  be 
called  four  great  arteries  or  lines,  which  meet  at 
Vienna;  and  from  thence  proceed  north,  south, 
east,  and  west.  The  southern  line,  passing  through 
Gratz  and  Laybach,  terminates  at  Trieste.  The 
northern  directs  its  course  by  Prague,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Saxony — throwing  off  a  branch  to  form  a 
union  by  Olmutz  with  the  grea^  line  through  Prus- 
sian Silesia.  These  two  lines,  running  north  and 
south,  are  destTned  to  form  part  of  a  more  exten- 
sive meridional  line,  by  which  the  Adriatic  will  be 
united  with  the  northern  seas.  The  two  arteries 
which  run  east  and  west  will  connect  Vienna  with 
the  confines  of  Hungary,  by  Pesth  and  Debreczin, 
and  with  Munich,  by  Lmtz.  By  these  a  profitable 
communication  will  be  opened  with  those  rich  and 
hitherto  inaccessible  tracts  of  eastern  Europe  inter- 
sected by  the  valley  of  the  Danube — possessing 
vast  pasturages,  regions  fertile  in  wheat,  maize, 
ind  rice,  flourishing  plantations  of  hemp  and 
tobacco,  and  extensive  vineyards. 

Nor  has  Austria  neglected  to  extend  similar 
improvements  to  her  Italian  possessions.  A  line 
of  railway,  measuring  nearly  two  hundred  miles, 
will  traverse  the  Lombardo- Venetian  territory,  con- 
necting Venice  with  Milan,  and  communicating  by 
easy  steam  navigation  with  the  terminus  of  the 
great  northern  and  southern  line  at  Trieste.  That 
the  Austrian  government  may  have  been  moved  to 
confer  this  great  benefit  on  northern  Italy  by  other 
motives  than  those  of  a  desire  to  promote  the  well- 
being  of  its  people,  is  very  possible ;  but,  be  this 
as  it  may,  results  greatly  beneficial  to  them  must 
ensue. 

We  here  annex  a  view,  taken  from  recent  docu- 
ments, of  the  actual  state  of  the  railways  within 
the  Austrian  dominions : 


Oompfctal 
Total  and  open  fcr 
lenclh.  commarea. 
miles.      Milea. 

148 
190 
16 
84 
19 
51 

156 


Vienna  to  Trieste,  (finished  to  Gratz,)  335 

Northern  Line,  497 

Vienna  to  frontier  of  Bavaria,  194 

Eastern  Line,  311 

Venice  to  Milan,  190 

Vienna  to  Tirnan  by  Presburg,  51 

Grunden  to  Prague  by  Lintz  and 

Budweis,  286 

Budweis  to  Prague,  71        — 

Total,  1935      "664 

In  the  system  of  railways  projected  by  Prussia 
is  apparent  the  combined  views  suggested  by  the 
military  traditions  of  its  former  sovereigns,  and  the 
commercial  spirit  of  northern  Germany,  of  which  it 
is  the  centre.  To  throw  its  distant  provinces,  bor- 
dering on  the  constitutional  states  of  Belgium  aid 
France,  in  more  immediate  relation  with  the  cen- 
tral government,  lines  issuing  from  Berlin  will  rest 
upon  the  Rhine  at  Cologne  and  Frankfort-on-the* 
Maine ;  the  one  communicating  with  the  net-work 
of  Belgian  lines,  by  the  railway  to  Aix-la-ChapeUe, 
and  the  other  with  the  French  lines  by  the  railway 
of  the  Taurus.  The  former  is  completed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  line  between  Cologne  and  Minden. 
Another  main  line  issues  from  Berlin  eastwards, 
directed  towards  Russia  and  the  Polish  provinces, 
by  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  Posen,  Dantac,  and 
Itonigsberg.  This  line  is  in  a  forward  state  ui 
progress. 

There  are  three  other  lines  partially  or  totally 
executed.  Two  proceed  from -Berlin  to  Hamburg 
and  Stettin  respectively,  and  the  third  will  put  the 
capital  in  immediate  communication  with  Silesia, 
and  unite  with  the  great  northern  Austrian  line 
already  mentioned.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
continuous  communication  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  will  be 
completed. 

Lenfth 
Total   opeo'fcr 
length,  traffic 
Miles.     Mile*. 

Berlin  to  Stettin,  89      89 

"     to  frontier  of  Saxony,  94      94 

"     to  Austrian  frontier  by  Frank- 
fort and  Breslau, 
Breslau  to  Saxon  frontier, 

44      to  Friboorg, 
Berlin  to  Potsdam  and  Magdeburg, 

44      to  Hamburg, 
Leipsic  to  frontier  of  Brunswick, 
Cologne  to  Belgian  frontier, 

44       to  Bonn, 
Dusseldorf  to  Elberfield, 

Total, 

Besides  these,  which  are  already  planned  and  in 
actual  progress,  there  are  several  other  lines  in 
contemplation  by  the  Prussian  government.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned  a  more  direct  line  from 
Berlin  to  Dresden,  by  Iuterbogt  and  Riesa;  the 
line  from  Cologne  to  Minden,  and  the  line  from 
Iippstadt  to  Cassel. 

We  have  lately  seen  the  traffic  returns,  and 
other  accounts,  to  31st  December,  1845,  of  eleven 
principal  Prussian  lines,  which  were  open  through- 
out that  year — the  total  length  of  which  is  600 
miles.    The  total  cost  of  constructing  these  has 
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940 

66 

95 

36 

36 

60 

16 

174 

— 

110 

110 

54 

54 

90 

90 

17 

17 
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been  .£5,640,000,  being  at  the  rate  of  £9400  per 
mile.  The  gross  receipts  for  passengers,  was 
.£306,570,  and  for  merchandise,  .£179,980.  The 
number  of  passengers  booked  was  4,006,814. 
The  amount,  therefore,  received  per  passenger  was 
19d.  Thus,  the  average  distance  travelled  by  each 
passenger  does  not  exceed  twenty  miles — showing 
again  that  short  fares  are  the  main  source  of  rail- 
way revenue.  The  quantity  of  merchandise  trans- 
ported was  475,000  tons,  for  which  £17,980  were 
paid;  being  at  the  average  rate  of  7s.  6d.  per  ton. 
Taking  the  average  rate  of  the  traffic  at  2£d.  per 
ton  per  mile,  this  would  show  that  the  average  dis- 
tance to  which  the  goods  have  been  transported 
was  thirty-six  miles.  The  expense  of  working 
these  lines  was  £285,000,  which,  deducted  from 
the  gross  receipts,  left  a  net  profit  of  £201,550, 
giving  a  dividend  of  5(  per  cent,  on  the  capital ; 
a  portion  of  the  expense  of  constructing  the  lines 
was  defrayed  by  loans  obtained  at  4  per  cent. 

The  Bavarian  system  of  railways  consists  of 
three  great  trunk  lines,  which  intersect  the  king- 
dom in  different  directions.  The  first  rests  at  one 
extremity  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  at  Lindau ; 
and  at  the  other,  unites  with  the  Prusso-Saxon  sys- 
tem at  Hof— traversing  in  its  course,  Augsburg, 
Donau worth,  Nuremberg,  and  Bamberg.  A  great 
portion  of  this  line  is  open  for  traffic.  The  second 
fine  crosses  the  kingdom  east  and  west ;  joining, 
on  the  one  side,  the  railways  of  Wirtemberg  and 
Baden,  and  on  the  other,  those  of  Austria.  The 
third  great  line  issues  from  Bamberg  to  Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine,  where  it  unites  with  the  numerous 
systems  centring  there. 

Of  this  system  of  lines,  the  total  )  ^g  jrffa 

length  is,  I 

Length  of  the  part  open  for  com-  i  ^  ^^ 

merce,  ) 

The  enlightened  zeal  of  the  present  monarch  of 
Bavaria  for  every  improvement  which  tends  to 
advance  the  arts  and  civilization,  is  well  known. 
He  appropriates  each  year,  to  the  construction  of 
this  system  of  railways,  a  considerable  revenue 
saved  from  his  privy  purse,  and  the  public  revenues 
of  his  kingdom. 

The  measures  adopted  by  the  more  considerable 
of  the  Germanic  states  for  the  establishment  of 
improved  means  of  internal  commerce,  necessarily 
gave  a  corresponding  impulse  in  the  same  direction 
to  the  Bmaller  ones.  Saxony  and  Hesse  have 
undertaken  the  continuation  of  the  great  northern 
Bavarian  railway  from  Hof  to  Leipsic,  and  of  the 
Austrian  line  from  Breslau  to  Leipsic  by  Dresden. 
Lines  are  also  in  progress  connecting  Dresden, 
Gorlitz,  Chemnitz,  Kiesa,  Bamberg,  and  Eisenach : 
also  Dresden  with  Prague,  Cassel  with  Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine,  Lippstadt,  and  Hanover.  These 
small  states  have  planned  above  a  thousand  miles 
of  railway;  more  than  one  fourth  of  which  is  com- 
pleted, and  open  for  commerce. 

The  smaller  northern  states — Hanover,  Bruns- 
wick, Mechlinburg,  and  the  Hanse  Towns — have 
not  been  backward  in  contributing  their  quota  to 
this  vast  work.  By  a  law  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Chamber  of  Hanover  in  1842,  the  construction 
of  a  system  of  railways  in  that  state  was  decided 
on.  The  main  line  is  to  run  east  and  west,  connect- 
ing Hanover  with  Brunswick,  Magdeburg,  and 
Mind  en.  Another  is  directed  northwards  upon 
Hamburg- by  Liinebourg  and  Zcll ;  another  north- 
west on  Bremen,  and  a  short  line  to  unite  with  the 
Cassel  railway.    These  lines  are  all  in  a  state  of  | 


advancement,  and  considerable  parte  are  already 
open  for  commerce. 

In  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  with  a  population  not 
greater  than  an  eighth  of  that  of  the  British  metrop- 
olis, there  are  already  seventy-five  miles  of  railway 
completed,  or  nearly  so.  The  Duchy  of  Mechlin- 
burg is  traversed  by  the  main  line  of  railway  from 
Berlin  to  Hamburg,  and  by  a  branch  connecting 
Weimar  with  Berlin  by  Schwena  and  Boetzenburg. 

The  Hanse  Towns  form  a  common  centre  for 
most  of  these  lines ;  and  in  immediate  connexion 
with  them  is  the  important  line  from  Altona  to 
Keil,  with  branches  on  Sleswig  and  Tonningen. 

The  total  length  of  railways  projected  in  these 
smaller  states  is  700  miles ;  of  which  about  one  third 
is  open  for  traffic. 

To  complete  this  view  of  the  German  railways, 
it  remains  to  notice  those  of  Baden,  Wirtemburg, 
and  the  free  city  of  Frankfort.  The  great  Baden 
line  runs  parallel  with  the  Rhine— forming  the 
continuation  of  the  line  from  Cassel  through  Frank- 
fort and  Darmstadt.  This  line,  which  terminates 
at  Bale,  passing  through  all  the  chief  towns  trav- 
ersed by  the  Berg  Strass,  and  lying  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Black  Forest,  is  open  for  traffic 
throughout  nearly  its  entire  extent.  Its  object  is 
to  facilitate  the  communications  of  Germany  with 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  Another  line,  traversing 
Wirtemburg  from  south  to  north,  issues  from 
Fredcrickshofen  on  the  Lake  of  Constance — meets 
the  Austro-Bavarian  line  at  Ulm,  and,  passing 
through  Stuttgard,  terminates  at  Heidelburg,  where 
it  unites  with  the  great  Baden  railway.  Thus  will 
be  united  Vienna,  Munich,  and  Stuttgard,  the ' 
three  capitals  of  southern  Germany,  while  a  simi- 
lar chain  of  lines  unites  Berlin,  Warsaw,  Dresden, 
Hamburg,  and  the  other  capitals  of  the  north. 
The  total  length  of  railways  projected  by  Baden, 
Wirtemburg,  and  Frankfort,  is  500  mile",  of  which 
above  200  are  completed. 

According  to  the  work  of  Baron  Yon  Reden,  to 
which  wo  are  indebted  for  much  valuable  informa- 
tion concerning  the  railways  of  his  country,  the  en- 
tire system  of  Germanic  lines,  when  completed, 
will  consist  of  1600  German  miles,  equal  to  ^600 
British  miles,  of  railway.  At  the  close  of  1845, 
the  part  of  this  open  for  traffic  was  4760  miles. 
When  the  system  shall  have  been  completed,  one 
third  will  have  been  constructed  by  the  stale,  and 
two  thirds  by  companies  under  the  authority  of, 
and  subject  to,  the  control  of  the  state.  The  total 
amount  of  capital  absorbed  by  this  great  undertak- 
ing, will  be  £74,793,600,  being  very  nearly  at 
the  rate  of  £10,000  per  running  mile.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  the  part  already  constructed  has  been 
very  little  above  £8000  per  running  mile. 

The  low  cost  of  construction,  as  compared  with 
the  railways  of  France  and  England,  is  due,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  low  price  of  the  land,  and 
the  inferior  rate,  generally,  of  the  wages  of  com- 
mon labor.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
German  states  have  to  struggle  with  peculiar  disad- 
vantages. The  country,  in  many  places,  has  pre- 
sented formidable  engineering  difficulties.  The 
rails  and  road  materials  generally,  as  well  as  the 
machinery  and  the  mechanicians,  have  to  be  import- 
ed from  England  and  Belgium,  and -even  from  the 
United  States  of  America.  And  the  favorable 
circumstance  of  cheap  hand-labor  has  been,  in 
some  degroe,  done  away  by  the  demand  for  it, 
created  by  the  railways  themselves.  In  1844, 
eight  millions  of  laborers  were  employed  on  the 
German  railways ;  and  their  wages  had  then  risen 
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thirty-three  per  cent.  Still  the  works  proceed  with 
•peed  and  activity. 

A  movement  affecting  in  so  many  important  re- 
spects the  social  condition  and  commercial  relations 
of  states,  could  not  take  place  among  those  to  which 
we  have  adverted,  without  being  shared  more  or 
less  by  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  Russian 
Denmark,  Holland,  Switzerland,  the  Italian  States, 
and  even  the  Peninsula,  have  shown  signs  of  their 
consciousness  of  the  expediency  of  some  similar 
undertakings.  Several  of  them  have  already  taken 
active  measures  in  the  construction  of  lines  through 
their  respective  territories;  and  those  whicfr  have 
not  gone  so  far  have  caused  surveys  to  be  made, 
and  other  preliminary  steps  to  be  taken.  Sweden 
stands  alone  quiescent  among  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. 

The  system  of  Russian  railways  projected,  and 
in  progress  of  construction,  consists  of  four  princi- 
pal lines.  The  first  will  be  carried  from  St  Peters- 
burg to  Warsaw,  and  thence  to  Cracow,  where  it 
will  unite  with  the  northern  chain  of  German  lines  ; 
thus  opening  a  continuous  communication  with  all 
the  chief  cities  of  central  Europe.  Of  this  line,  a 
large  part  of  the  section  between  Warsaw  and  Cra- 
cow is  completed,  and  the  remainder  in  a  forward 
state  of  progress.  The  second  line  will  connect 
Petersburg  with  Moscow  :  this  is  nearly  completed. 
The  third  line  will  be  the  continuation  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  line  to  Odessa.  The  fourth  line,  intended 
for  goods  only,  will  connect  the  Volga  and  the 
Duna.  The  total  length  of  this  system  of  railways 
will  be  sixteen  hundred  miles. 

The  example  of  Belgium  necessarily  attracted 
the  attention  of  Holland  to  the  subject  of  railway 
communication,  and  suggested  the  policy  of  at  least 
attempting  to  share  that  German  traffic  which  was 
established  between  the  northern  country  and  the 
sea,  by  the  Belgian  and  Prussian  chain  of  railways. 
The  Dutch  chambers  were  not,  however,  as  keenly 
sensible  of  these  advantages  as  the  sovereign,  and 
declined  to  give  the  desired  legislative  encourage- 
ment to  such  enterprises.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, William  I.  gave  his  persona]  guaranty  to 
a  company  which  undertook  the  line  from  Amster- 
dam to  Rotterdam ;  which  was  opened  in  successive 
sections  to  Harlem  in  1839,  to  Leyden  in  1849,  to 
the  Hague  in  1843,  and  to  Rotterdam  in  1844.  The 
length  of  this  line  is  fifty-three  miles,  and  is  laid 
down  for  a  double  line  of  rails ;  one  line,  however, 
being  only  laid  for  the  present.  The  cost  of  the 
line  (with  two  lines  of  rails)  will  be  little  more 
than  £5000  per  mile,  exclusive  of  the  stock.  This 
low  cost  is  owing  to  the  easy  nature  of  the  ground, 
which  requires  no  engineering  works  of  any  con- 
siderable cost. 

The  line  from  Amsterdam  to  the  frontier  of  Prus- 
sia is  completed,  and  opened  as  far  as  Arnheim,  a 
distance  of  fifty-eight  miles.  This  was  constructed 
by  the  state,  but  afterwards  leased  to  an  Anglo- 
Dutch  company.  The  capital  invested  being 
£800,000,  the  cost  is  £15,000  per  mile.  Privi- 
leges have  been  granted  to  companies  for  the  con- 
struction of  various  other  lines. 

In  a  late  session  of  the  second  chamber  of  the 
States-General,  the  minister  of  the  interior  announced 
the  approaching  execution,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  private  companies,  of  a  complete 
system  of  railways ;  surveyed  and  laid  out  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  government 
—the  total  capita!  to  be  invested  in  which  would 
amount  to  from  six  to  seven  millions  sterling. 

Passing  over  the  Italian  States  and  Portugal, 


where  little  has  yet  been  dene  m  railway  wider- 
takings,  we  shall  only  add,  as  to  Spain,  thai  if 
behind  other  European  powers  in  the  improvement 
of  inland  transport  at  home,  she  has  not  been  so 
supine  in  her  colonies.  A  railway,  forty-five  miles 
in  length,  was  constructed  across  the  most  fertile) 
part  of  the  beautiful  island  of  Cuba,  so  early  an 
1838,  and  has  since  been  in  constant  use.  It  is 
difficult  to  convey  any  adequate  impression  of  the 
effects  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  traveller  as  he 
is  carried  over  this  natural  garden,  in  a  way  so  lit- 
tle to  be  expected,  amid  such  scenery.  Emerging; 
from  the  Tacon  suburbs  of  the  Havana,  he  tiavuiscs 
fields  of  pine-apples,  bordered  by  hedgerows  bend- 
ing under  the  burden  of  the  ripe  orange,  ami 
sprinkled  at  intervals  with  the  banana,  the  plantain, 
and  the  cocoa-tree.  These  are  alternated  with 
sugar  plantations  and  tobacco.  Through  this 
scene,  redolent  of  the  tropics,  and  calling  op  the 
historic  recollections  of  Columbus  and  his  adventur- 
ous companions,  he  is  whirled  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  by  machines  bearing  the  name  of  a 
Manchester  manufacturer,  impelled  by  fuel  from 
Lancashire,  and  worked  by  an  engineer  from  New- 
castle-on-Tyne !  The  swarthy  African,  as  the 
strange  apparition  passes  him,  pauses  from  his 
toil,  and  gazes  at  it  with  a  wonder  which  time  and 
custom  can  hardly  abate. 

The  advantages  which  railway  transit  presents 
on  the  score  of  expedition,  economy,  and  certainty, 
have,  in  the  estimation  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  public,  not  only  in  England  but  elsewhere, 
been  regarded  as  subject  to  a  serious  drawback  and 
qualification,  in  coDSoquence  of  the  terrible 
ter  of  the  accidents  which  have  from  time  to  til 
occurred.  The  circumstantial  details  of 
circulated  in  highly-colored  accounts  by  the  daily 
press,  are  certainly  calculated  to  raise  much  appre- 
hension. We  shall  now,  therefore,  lay  before  the 
public  such  data  of  a  well-ascertained  nature,  as 
may  enable  every  one  endowed  with  common  sense 
and  reflection,  to  decide  on  the  actual  nature  and 
degree  of  danger  to  which  he  exposes  his  person 
when  be  makes  a  journey  by  railway  convey- 
ance. 

By  the  official  reports  of  the  Belgian  railways 
we  find  that  6,609,215  passengers  travelled  on  these 
lines  between  1835  and  1839.  Of  this  number 
fifteen  were  killed  and  sixteen  wounded  by  railway 
accidents.  But  of  these  numbers  twenty-six  were 
persons  employed  on  the  road  or  in  working  the 
trains.  Only  three  passengers  were  killed  and  two 
wounded.  The  chances  of  the  death  of  a  passenger 
from  railway  accident  were  therefore  1  to  2,903,- 
215.  In  1842,  the  number  of  passengers  was 
2,716,755.  Of  these  three  only  were  killed,  one 
of  whom  was  a  suicide,  and  the  other  two  met 
their  deaths  by  crossing  the  line. 

On  the  French  lines,  the  deaths  from  accidents 
have  been  still  more  rare.  According  to  an  official 
return  for  the  first  six  months  of  1843,  upon  the 
six  lines  which  issued  from  the  capital,  of  which 
the  total  length  was  212  miles,  the  circulation  had 
amounted  to  18,446  trains,  which  transported 
1 ,889,718  passengers.  The  distance  travelled  over 
was  316,945  miles.  No  traveller  was  either  killed 
or  wounded.  Only  three  agents  of  the  railway 
suffered. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  put  in  juxtaposi- 
tion with  this,  the  returns  of  accidents  produced  by 
ordinary  horse  coaches,  travelling  in  Paris  and  its 
environs* 
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4 
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19 

214 
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220 
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11 

361 

1838 

19 

366 

1839 

9 

384 

1840 

14 

394 

Total, 


74 


2073 


On  the  English  railways,  of  which  the  extent 
and  traffic  are  much  greater,  the  absolute  number 
of  accidents  fatal  or  injurious  must  of  course  be 
expected  to  be  more  numerous.  But  we  shall  find, 
by  referring  to  the  parliamentary  returns,  that  the 
actual  amount  of  danger  to  life  or  limb,  on  Eng- 
lish railways,  is  quite  insignificant.  We  take  the 
following  statement  from  the  last  return  of  the 
Railway  Department  to  parliament : 
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20,449,754 
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1  111      3y,410 

1  in    213,018 
1  in  1,124,128 
1  in  4,262,087 
1  in    356,702 
1  in    522,517 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  chance  in  favor  of 
the  safety  of  travellers  who  conduct  themselves 
with  ordinary  prudence,  is  half  a  million  to  one. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  what  is  the  kind  or  de- 
gree of  prudence  or  caution  expected  from  railway 
travellers,  as  more  especially  necessary  to  their 
security  1  We  answer,  as  the  result  of  rather  large 
experience  of  railway  travelling  in  nearly  every 
part  of  the  globe,  that  the  best  general  rule  is  to 
keep  your  place  in  the  carriage,  if  possible,  to  the  end  of 
your  journey ;  never  getting  out  and  in  at  stations, 
escept  when  indispensably  necessary. 

Among  the  numerous  questions  which  have 
arisen  out  of  the  conflicting  interests  engaged  in 
railway  speculations  in  England,  there  is  one  which 
demands  some  notice,  were  it  only  on  account  of 
the  extraordinary  extent  to  which  it  has  lately  en- 
grossed public  attention.  Nothing  can  more  strik- 
ingly demonstrate  the  profound  and  general  interest 
felt  in  everything  connected  with  railways  than  the 
bitterness  which  has  marked  a  contest,  in  which 
dispassionate  and  disinterested  parties  would  find  it 
difficult  to  discover  any  ground  for  a  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  the  proper  decision  to  be  come  to. 

We  have  seen  that  there  were  in  operation,  at 
the  close  of  last  year,  about  2100  miles  of  railway. 
In  the  construction  of  1860  miles  of  these,  the  space 
between  the  rails  was  fixed,  in  accordance  with  that 
adopted  in  the  earlier  lines,  at  56$  inches ;  an  uni- 
formity rendered  necessary  in  order  to  enable  en- 
gines and  carriages  freely  to  pass  from  line  to  tine 
throughout  the  country.  A  line  called  the  Great 
Western  had  been  laid  down  through  a  certain 
tract  of  the  country,  with  an  exceptional  width  (or 
gauge  as  it  has  been  called)  of  84  inches ;  and 
from  this  line  subsequently  branches  were  extend- 
ed, having,  of  necessity,  the  same  gauge.  It  was, 
of  course,  evident  from  the  beginning,  that  this  sys- 
tem of  exceptional  lines,  now  amounting  to  240 
miles,  by  the  adoption  of  a  different  gange,  disso- 

ted  itself  from  all  other  British  railways ;  the 
of  which  could  never  flow  into  it,  nor 


could  they  receive  from  it  any  commerce  except  by 
transshipment.  It  was  said  at  the  time,  by  the 
superintending  engineer  of  these  lines,  that  the 
departure  from  the  ordinary  gauge  was  "  undoubt- 
edly an  inconvenience.  It  amounts  to  a  prohibition 
to  almost  any  railway  running  northward  from  Lon- 
don ;  as  they  must  all,  more  or  less,  depend  for 
their  supply  on  other  lines  or  districts  where  rail- 
ways already  exist,  and  with  which  they  must  hope 
to  be  connected.  In  such  cases  there  is  no  alter- 
native. The  Great  Western  Railway,  however, 
broke  ground  in  an  entirely  new  district  in  which 
railways  were  unknown.  #  *  *  It  can  have 
no  connexion  with  any  other  of  the  main  lines ; 
and  the  principal  branches  were  well  considered, 
and  almost  formed  part  of  the  original  plan ;  nor 
can  these  be  dependent  on  any  other  existing  lines, 
for  the  traffic  which  they  will  bring  to  the  main 
trunk."* 

The  commercial  isolation  of  this  exceptional  sys- 
tem was,  therefore,  contemplated  by  the  engineer 
and  directors,  and  consequently  no  inconvenience  to 
themselves  or  the  public  was  feared.  Indeed  none, 
in  that  case,  would  have  ensued.  But  in  the  event) 
the  development  of  railway  transport  far  transcended 
the  anticipations  of  the  engineer  and  directors  of 
the  exceptional  gauge,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of 
the  world ;  and,  contrary  to  their  expectations,  the 
ramifications  of  the  general  gauge  have  already 
come  into  contact  with  those  of  the  exceptional 
gauge ;  and  experience  has  proved  Mr.  Brunei  to 
have  fallen  into  a  serious  error,  when  he  declared, 
so  explicitly,  that  the  exceptional  system  could 
never  derive  its  traffic  from  the  general  lines  of  the 
country.  One  point  of  contact  has  been  produced, 
and  a  line  of  others  must  ensue.  The  question 
then  arises,  what  is  to  be  done  ? 

The  narrow  strip  of  England,  extending  west- 
ward from  London  towards  Bristol  and  Exeter, 
where  the  exceptional  system  of  railways  now  pre- 
vails, is  about  to  be  insulated  from  the  remainder 
of  the  country,  north  and  south.  It  will  be,  so  far 
as  regards  railway  communication,  as  though  it 
were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  by  a 
river,  too  wide  and  too  deep  to  be  crossed  by  a 
bridge.  The  commerce  between  it  and  the  districts 
north  ami  south  must  be  conveyed  by  ferries  at  each 
point,  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  where  the  rail- 
ways respectively  abut.  Passengers  arriving  on 
either  side  must  leave  their  carriages,  taking  with 
them  their  impedimenta,  great  and  small — such  as 
great-coats,  umbrellas,  parasols,  and  carpet-bags. 
And  all  this  must  happen  night  and  day,  in  fair 
weather  and  in  foul.  The  wife  and  children  mast, 
equally  in  the  pelting  storm,  and  in  the  darkness  of 
night,  bustle  their  way  through  the  mud  from  the 
one  train  to.  the  other.  The  trains  of  merchandise 
must  all  be  unloaded  and  unpacked  on  one  side, 
and  reloaded  and  repacked  on  the  other ;  to  the 
loss  and  damage  of  the  owners,  and  delay  and  coat 
of  transit ;  for  some  one  must  pay  for  all  this  labor, 
and  who  that  some  one  shall  be,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  tell.  Regiments  of  porters  must  be  maintained 
at  these  limits  of  the  region  of  the  exceptional 
gauge ;  and  must  be  relieved  by  relays  from  time  to 
time,  for  the  work  will  be  incessant  night  and  day. 
And  this  is  to  be  going  on  perpetually  through  the 
year,  and  from  year  to  year,  as  long  as  railways 
shall  endure,  along  a  boundary  line  running  on  both 
sides  parallel  to  a  main  railway,  200  miles  long  f 

*  Report  of  J.  K.  Brand  to  directors  of  Great  Western 
Railway.    1838. 
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But  it  may  be  asked,  whether  there  there  is  no 
countervailing  advantage  to  set  off  against  this  in- 
tolerable evil  ?  A  long  and  expensive  inquest  has 
been  held  on  the  matter  by  the  queen's  commission- 
ers, duly  appointed,  and  a  ponderous  mass  of  evi- 
dence has  been  collected.  The  result  is,  that 
either  the  ordinary  or  the  exceptional  system  of 
railway  affords  all  the  safety,  comfort,  regularity, 
and  speed  which  the  public  can  possibly  desire ; 
that  they  both  have  ample  power  and  capacity  to 
satisfy  all  the  wants  of  commerce  which  either  exist 
or  can  be  reasonably  anticipated.  The  partisans  of 
each  system  contend  for  relative  superiorities  in 
various  respects ;  but  the  differences  claimed  are  so 
minute  as  to  be  discoverable  only  by  those  pledged 
to  the  success  of  the  one  system  or  the  other ;  and 
are  such  as  cannot,  in  the  remotest  degree,  interest 
the  public. 

The  magnitude  of  the  nuisance,  then,  being  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands,  and  the  utter  impracticability  of 
all  expedients  suggested  for  its  abatement,  nothing 
remains  but  to  remove  it ;  either  by  replacing  the 
general  gauge  of  the  country  by  the  exceptional 
gauge,  (which  would  render  necessary  the  enlarge- 
ment of  all  bridges,  viaducts,  tunnels,  embank- 
ments, and  cuttings,  and  a  reconstruction  of  the 
stations  and  depots,)  or  to  bring  the  rails  on  the 
240  miles  of  exceptional  lines  closer  together,  and 
modify  the  carriages  and  engines  accordingly.  The 
former  measure  is  of  course  out  of  the  question,  but 
the  latter  could  be  accomplished,  without  interrup- 
tion to  the  traffic,  at  a  cost  of  something  less  than  a 
million  sterling.* 

It  is  contended,  however,  that  the  exceptional 
lines  having  been  constructed  under  the  sanction 
of  an  act  of  parliament,  the  shareholders  could  not 
with  justice  be  required  to  subject  themselves  to 
such  an  expense  for  the  common  good ;  that  still 
leas  could  the  shareholders  of  other  lines  be  so 
required.  We  are  not  disposed,  nor  will  our  limits 
allow  us,  to  discuss  this  question  of  vested  rights. 
But  it  appears  to  us  very  evident,  that  the  British 
public  cannot,  and  ought  not  to  suffer  itself  to  be  made 
the  victims  of  this  nuisance ;  and  that  if  the  ex- 
pense of  its  abatement  can  be  obtained,  consistently 
with  justice,  from  no  other  quarter,  it  must  come 
from  the  public  treasury. 

When  the  earlier  railway  bills  passed  the  legis- 
lature, the  privileges  and  rights  contemplated,  as 
well  by  the  companies  as  by  parliament,  were 
merely  those  necessary  to  enable  them  to  construct 
and  maintain  a  road,  which  was  to  be  open  to  all 
who  might  desire  to  use  it,  on  the  payment  of  a  cer- 
tain toll  to  the  company.    In  fact,  at  that  time,  a 

*  The  question  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  gauges, 
involving  many  complicated  points  of  practical  engineer- 
ing, is  one  upon  which  all  that  part  of  the  world  beyond 
the  immediate  profession  of  civil  engineers,  can  only 
judge  by  the  weight  of  authority  on  the  one  side  and  the 
other  among  the  members  of  the  profession  itself.  Per- 
haps there  never  was  a  question  on  which  so  little  real 
practical  difference  of  opinion  prevailed.  Nearly  the  en- 
tire profession  of  England  are  in  favor  of  the  ordinary 
gau^e.  A  few,  icereit  all  to  do  again,  would  have  adopt- 
ed a  somewhat  wider,  but  not  the  exceptional  gauge. 
■lot  none  would  now  think  of  disturbing  the  uniformity 
which  all  agree  to  be  of  paramount  necessity.  The  engi- 
neering profession  of  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Germanic 
States,  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  that  of  Ameri- 
ca, have  adopted  the  ordinary  gauge,  (56J  inches,) 
although  they  were  free  to  have  selected  a  wider  one. 
Thus,  so  fer  as  regards  engineering  authority,  we  have  in 
one  scale  the  entire  engineering  profession  in  every 
country  in  the  world  ;  and,  in  the  other,  the  solitary  indi- 
vidual authority  of  Mr.  Brunei. 


railway  presented  no  condition  or  features  to  ditv 
tinguish  it  essentially  from  any  other  highway. 
But  simultaneously  with  the  construction  af  these 
roads,  the  invention  and  improvement  of  the 
machinery  for  transport  on  them,  made  advances. 
The  locomotive  engine  broke  its  shell  and  emerged 
in  its  incipient  form.  Its  growth  was  rapid  and 
precocious.  The  vehicles  which  it  drew,  and  in 
which  the  business  of  transport  was  executed,  were 
novel.  In  a  word,  a  system  of  carrying  nechanism, 
of  an  entirely  new  structure,  was  produced.  This 
mechanism  was  made  for  the  railway,  and  the  rail- 
way was  made  for  it.  The  system  had  unity  and 
connexion.  It  was  impossible  to  separate  it ;  and 
the  carrying  business  could  only  be  conducted  by 
those  who  had  the  direction  and  management  of 
the'  railway.  The  companies,  therefore,  found 
themselves-— by  a  necessity  arising  from  the  very 
nature  of  things,  and  whether  they  liked  it  or  not 
— carriers  as  well  as  road-owners.  Not  only  was 
this  the  case,  but  they  were  necessarily  the  only 
carriers.  It  was  impossible  even  to  imagine  the 
public  bringing  their  private  engines  and  private 
carriages  on  the  road.  A  colossal  monopoly,  never 
contemplated  by  parliament,  nor  even  foreseen  by 
the  companies  themselves,  had  come  into  being. 

The  moment  that  it  became  apparent,  in  the 
practical  results  of  the  operation  of  railways  in 
England,  that  these  lines  of  communication  most 
displace,  in  a  great  degree,  if  not  altogether,  the 
public  highways,  as  well  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  as  for  the  transport  of  merchandise,  it 
was  perceived,  in  other  countries,  that  the  right  of 
the  state  over  all  high-roads,  must  be  equally 
asserted  over  the  new  ways  of  intercommunication 
which  were  about  to  be  substituted  for  them.  But  a 
further  and  more  stringent  power  was  everywhere 
claimed,  as  the  consequence  of  the  inevitable  estab- 
lishment of  the  monopoly  of  transport  on  these 
roads.  The  state  must  either  assume  that  monop- 
oly itself,  as  it  does  universally  in  regard  to  the 
conveyance  of  the  correspondence  of  the  public  ;  or 
if  it  were  conferred  on  private  bodies,  it  must  be 
under  rigorously  prescribed  conditions  and  for  lim- 
ited periods.  Such  were  the  broad  general  princi- 
ples assumed,  admitted,  and  acted  upon,  in  every 
country  of  the  world — Great  Britain  alone  ex- 
cepted. 

In  some  cases,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  state  to 
reserve  to  itself  not  only  the  construction  but  the 
maintenance  and  working  of  the  principal  railways. 
An  obvious  advantage  attended  this.  If  it  seemed 
expedient  to  the  legislature,  the  transport  of  goods 
and  persons  might  be  used  as  a  source  of  revenue  ; 
as  the  conveyance  of  correspondence  generally  has. 
Or,  if  the  state  were  guided  by  a  different  policy, 
and  considered  facility  of  intercommunication  as 
advantage  paramount  to  revenue,  it  could  fix  the 
tariff  so  that  the  net  produce  would  merely  pay  the 
expense  of  the  transport.  Thus,  as  England  sacri 
ficed  a  proportion  of  her  revenue  for  the  public  ad 
vantage  of  a  penny  postage,  other  countries  mighi 
consider  it  good  to  establish  a  system  of  prnx} 
travelling.  The  indirect  advantages  to  the  ex 
chequer  might  more  than  balance  the  revenue  lost. 

Belgium  acted  on  this  principle  with  complete 
success.  All  the  principal  railways  in  that  coun- 
try are  in  the  hands  of  the  state  ;  and  the  tariff  is 
so  regulated  as  to  produce  about  four  per  cent,  in- 
terest, on  the  capital  invested  in  the  construction  ol 
the  lines. 

In  cases  where  the  state  decides  against  working 
the  railways,  it  sometimes,  wholly  or  partially. 
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them ;  and  then  lets  them  for  a  term  of 
years,  to  a  company  who  pays  a  premium  for  the 
lease,  and  completes  the  lines  at  its  own  charge,  if 
they  are  unfinished.  In  these  leases,  there  are 
various  clauses  restricting  the  powers  of  the  com- 
pany— reserving  a  right  of  revision  to  the  state, 
fixing  the  major  limit  of  the  fares,  the  conditions  on 
which  the  state  can  cancel  the  lease,  and  the  terms 
on  which  the  line  is  to  be  surrendered  by  the  com- 
pany at  its  termination. 

In  Austria,  the  railways  were,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, conceded  to  companies  on  leases  for  fifty 
years.  But,  subsequently,  the  government  recov- 
ered by  purchase  the  roads,  and  now  for  the  most 
part  the  railways  are  under  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  state. 

In  Prussia,  the  construction  and  management  of 
railways  are  conceded  to  companies,  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  state.  The  tariff  is  subject  to  a  re- 
vision by  the  government,  and  the  profits  are  not  in 
any  case  to  be  allowed  to  exceed  ten  per  cent. 
The  companies  submit  their  accounts  annually  to 
the  minister ;  and  when,  by  a  sinking  fund  estab- 
lished on  prescribed  conditions,  the  capital  has  been 
replaced,  the  tariff  is  to  be  so  modified  that  the 

{>rofit  shall  not  exceed  the  expenses  of  working  the 
incs. 

In  Bavaria,  the  lines  are  leased  to  companies  for 
a  term  of  years,  the  tariff  being  revised  by  the  state 
annually,  for  the  first  three  years  after  the  opening 
of  each  line,  and  subsequently  every  third  year. 
Privileges  are  in  some  cases  conceded  to  compa- 
nies— such  as  exemption  from,  or  reduction  of,  the 
import  duties  for  materials,  and  gratuitous  occupa- 
tion of  the  state  lands.  In  some  cases  the  state 
levels  the  ground  at  its  own  charge ;  in  others,  it 
executes  the  earth-works.  In  fine,  the  establish- 
ment of  railways  is  generally  a  matter  of  bargain 
between  the  state  and  the  company.  The  latter 
receives  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years,  for  which  it 
pays  a  certain  premium.  This  premium  is  ex- 
pended in  the  total  or  partial  construction  of  the 
road.  It  submits  to  certain  clauses  authorizing  the 
interference  of  the  state  with  its  tariff;  and  at  the 
expiration  of  the  lease,  receives  a  fair  value  for  its 
stock  of  moving  power  and  machinery  for  trans- 
port. 

In  France,  the  system  of  railways,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  has  been  planned,  and  in  many  cases 
constructed,  by  the  government,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  department  des  pants  et  chaussfcs. 
Ultimately  the  line  is  offered  to  competition  by  the 
minister  of  public  works,  who  names  the  major 
limits  of  the  duration  of  the  lease,  and  rate  of  the 
tariff.  The  company  or  individual  who,  comply- 
ing with  the  other  conditions,  offers  in  sealed 
proposals  to  accept  the  shortest  lease,  obtains  the 
grant. 

Before  the  successful  establishment  of  some  of 
the  earlier  passenger  lines,  the  French  government 
found  it  necessary  to  extend  some  further  induce- 
ments to  attract  capital  to  these  enterprises.  Thus, 
in  the  cases  of  the  lines  from  Paris  to  St.  Germain, 
Versailles,  Rouen,  and  Orleans,  leases  of  ninety- 
nine  years  were  granted.  Since,  however,  the  re- 
sults of  these  first  lines  have  become  known,  and 
capital  has  been  elsewhere  more  generally  attract- 
ed to  railway  enterprises,  the  state  has  effected 
orach  more  advantageous  bargains.  The  great 
northern  line  to  Brussels  has  been  taken  on  a  Tease 
of  thirty-eight  years;  the  Orleans  and  Bordeaux 
on  a  lease  of  twenty-eight  years;  the  line  from 
Tours  to  Nantes  on  a  lease  for  thirty-four  years. 


Of  the  entire  system  of  French  lines,  there  are  not 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  granted 
in  perpetuity  ;  and  these  are  chiefly  coal  and 
mineral  railways — established  long  before  lines 
foT  passengers  and  general  traffic  were  contem- 
plated. 

•In  the  United  States,  the  state  governments  have 
generally  reserved,  in  one  form  or  another,  a  right 
of  control  over  railways.  In  some  cases,  they  are 
themselves  the  chief  shareholders  ;  in  some,  they 
have  lent  to  the  companies  capital  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest ;  in  some  they  have  given  the  guarantee 
of  the  state  for  the  capital  raised.  In  all  such 
cases,  the  right  of  control  is  admitted.  In  some 
cases,  the  dividends  are  limited  to  ten  per  cent.,  * 
the  legal  interest  money  being  six  or  seven  per 
cent.  In  some  cases  there  is  reserved  a  right  of 
revision  of  the  fares  every  four  years.  In 'some  of 
the  principal  states — New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Virginia,  for  example — the  charters  of  the  compa- 
nies contain  a  clause  investing  the  legislature  with 
an  absolute  right  at  any  time  of  modifying  them.  / 
Subject  to  such  conditions,  the  railway  charters  in 
some  states  are  not  limited  in  duration ;  but  in  the 
principal  states  the  duration  varies  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  years. 

By  the  system  so  wisely  pursued  in  France,  and 
most  other  countries,  the  advantages  arising  from 
private  enterprise  are  combined  with  sufficient  se- 
curity for  the  public,  against  the  abuse  of  the  pow- 
ers intrusted  to  railway  companies.  Not  only  is  a 
general  power  of  supervision  and  control  reserved ; 
but  the  tenure  of  the  companies  being  limited  in 
duration,  the  entire  interna]  communications  of  the 
country  must  revert  to  the  state  after  a  certain  pe- 
riod. Thus,  at  the  expiration  of  forty  years,  all 
the  chief  railways  of  France  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  government ;  and  in  about  ninety  years,  pri- 
vate companies  will  cease  to  exist — unless  such 
as  the  government  may  think  fit  to  re-constitute. 

It  thus  appears,  that  England  is  the  only  coun- 
try in  the  world  whose  legislature  has  committed 
the  singular  imprudence,  of  surrendering,  without 
available  conditions,  and  for  an  indefinite  time,  its 
public  communications  into  private  hands.  That 
such  monopolies  can  continue  to  exercise  the  pow- 
ers granted  to  them,  without  the  abuses  to  which 
all  monopolies  have  been  obnoxious,  is  not  to  be 
conceived.  There  are  already  tendencies  mani- 
fested to  struggle  for  the  private  objects  of  these 
bodies,  against  the  fair  claims  and  interests  of  the 
public.  The  railway  companies,  as  they  first  ac- 
quired their  rights  of  incorporation,  were  numer- 
ous. Each  line  was  a  separate  property,  and  ruled 
by  a  separate  board  of  directors.  Although  it  ap- 
pears that  no  such  thing  as  a  competing  line  is 
practicable,  yet  in  this  multitude  of  lines,  there 
might  be  expected  something  approaching  to  com- 
petition ;  many  small  monopolies,  it  might  be 
hoped,  would  check  each  other.  The  practice  of 
amalgamation  and  combination,  which  has  begun 
already  to  prevail  so  extensively,  must,  however, 
dispel  these  hopes.  The  lesser  companies  are  sev- 
erally gravitating  towards,  and  coalescing  with  the 
greater  bodies;  and  instead  of  a  great  number  of 
small  monopolies,  in  which  the  system  commenced, 
it  is  now  tending  towards  a  small  number  of  great 
monopolies,  in  which  it  must  ultimately  term> 
nate. 

The  indisputable  existence  of  these  monopolies, 
and  the  liability  of  the  abuse  of  their  powers  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  public,  necessarily  seems  to  infer 
the  assumption  of  a  corresponding  control  on  the 
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j>art  of  the  legislature ;  for  to  suppose  the  indefi- 
nite continuance  of  an  arbitrary  power  over  the 
personal  and  commercial  communications  of  the 
country,  exempt  alike  from  the  operation  of  com- 
petition and  legislative  control,  is  an  absurdity  too 
palpable  to  be,  by  any  one,  seriously  asserted. 

It  may,  however,  be  contended  that  no  case  for 
interference  has  yet  arisen,  and  that,  when  it  oc- 
curs, it  will  be  time  enough  to  provide  for  it.  But 
is  it  not  certain,  that  measures  have  been  already 
taken  to  neutralize  the  competition  of  the  canals  in 
the  transport  of  merchandise  ?  It  was  proved  be- 
fore Mr.  Morrison's  committee,  that  some  of  the 
companies  have  already  succeeded  in  getting  pos- 
session of  portions  of  canals,  on  which  they  have 
raised  the  tolls  to  their  parliamentary  limit ;  there- 
by paralyzing  the  business  of  the  entire  line,  and 
driving  the  traffic  to  the  railway,  on  its  own  terms. 
It  is  proved  also,  that  in  order  to  evade  the  provis- 
ions, few  and  ineffectual  as  they  are,  which  the 
legislature  has  made  to  check  the  evils  of  their  mo- 
nopoly, the  larger  and  more  powerful  companies 
have  created  fictitious  shares  in  enormous  numbers, 
so  as  to  make  their  capital  appear  larger,  and  their 
profits  consequently  smaller,  and  thus  to  exclude 
parliamentary  interference,  in  the  only  case  in 
which  it  was  contemplated. 

It  may  be  said,  that  as  parliament  has  established 
limits  to  the  tariff  of  railway  traffic,  so  long  as  the 
companies  keep  within  these,  they  should  be  subject 
to  no  interference.  To  this,  however,  it  may  be 
answered,  that  when  these  limits  were  fixed,  the 
legislature  had  no  sufficient  data  by  which  an  equi- 
table amount  could  be  established.  Can  it  for  a  mo- 
ment be  maintained,  that  if,  by  any  new  inventions, 
railways  could  be  constructed  by  the  expenditure 
of  half  the  capital  sunk  on  those  now  open,  and 
worked  at  half  the  present  current  expense,  the 
public  would  not  have  right  to  demand  a  propor- 
tionate reduction  in  the  carrying  tariff? 

"  If  a  new  line  could  in  any  case  be  constructed 
for  half  the  expense  of  an  existing  line,  or,  sup- 
posing the  expense  to  be  the  same,  if  it  were  con- 
structed by  parties  who  would  be  satisfied  with  a 
dividend  of  five  instead  often  per  cent.,  parliament 
is  bound  to  sanction  the  new  line,  unless  the  com- 
pany make  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  fares 
on  the  present  line.  One  or  other  of  these  results 
must  take  place ;  for  if  the  principle  be  true,  that 
capital  will  force  its  way  into  those  employments 
which  yield  more  than  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  maintain  the  monopoly  and 
the  high  charges  of  the  old  companies."  * 

The  fares  on  British  railways  are  higher  than 
on  any  other  European  lines.  The  first  class  fares 
are  sixty-three  per  cent,  higher  than  those  or  the 
French  and  German  railways,  seventy-five  per 
cent,  higher  than  the  Belgian,  one  hundred  per 
cent,  higher  than  the  Italian,  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty  per  cent,  higher  than  on  the  Danish  lines. 
The  second  class  fares  are  fifty  per  cent,  higher 
than  those  of  France  and  Germany,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  per  cent,  higher  than  those  of  Bel- 
gium f  nd  Denmark.  They  are  one  hundred  per 
cent,  higher  than  those  of  Italy.  The  third  class 
fares  are  sixty-six  per  cent  higher  than  in  Belgi- 
um, one  hundred  per  cent,  higher  than  in  Denmark 
and  Italy,  thirty-three  per  cent,  higher  than  in 
Germany,  and  fourteen  per  cent,  higher  than  in 
France.  In  no  other  country  are  the  working- 
classes  conveyed  in  a  manner  so  discreditable  to 
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homanity,  mod  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
themselves.  In  short,  it  is  evident  thai  the 
which  have  at  all  times  and  everywhere  attended 
monopolies,  have  already  manifested  thefmeWen  in 
our  railway  management,  and  are  certain  to  aug- 
ment, to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  public. 

It  would  be  folly  to  close  our  eyes  upon  the  fad, 
that  the  British  public  has  committed  a  serious 
error,  in  permitting  the  legislature  to  proceed,  from 
session  to  session,  in  the  course  of  legislation 
which  has  prevailed  in  regard  to  railways.  With 
an  enlightened  public,  a  vigilant  and  free  press,  an 
unrestricted  right  of  discussion  and  petition,  and 
the  habit  of  the  legislature  to  wait  for  the  expres- 
sion of  public  sentiment  on  such  matters,  it  would 
be  unjust  to  throw  upon  parliament,  or  the  admin- 
istrations of  the  day,  the  exclusive  blame  of  the 
mistake  that  has  been  committed.  The  public 
itself  must  bear  the  principal  share  of  that  blame. 
What  is  the  actual  state  of  the  case?  A  new 
method  of  intercommunication  was  discovered,  infi- 
nitely exceeding  all  former  methods  in  cheapness, 
expedition,  certainty,  and  regularity.  Sorely  this 
rare  opportunity  ought  to  have  been  seized,  to  pro- 
cure the  establishment  by  law  of  a  suitable  admin- 
istrative body,  under  which  a  prudent  system  of 
inland  communication  might  be  constructed.  But 
what,  in  fact,  has  been  done?  In  this,  the  most 
active  country  in  the  world,  with  a  press  absolute- 
ly free,  with  unparalleled  facilities  for  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  and  the  most  perfect  of  all  repre- 
sentative governments,  we  have  passively  surren- 
dered the  entire  system  of  national  highways,  with- 
out a  single  practicable  reservation  or  exception, 
into  the  hands  of  a  number  of  private  individuals, 
to  deal  with  us  and  our  posterity,  so  for  as 
our  intercourse  with  each  other,  as  may 
to  them  and  their  heirs,  now  and  forever, 
land  has  ceased  to  possess  highways.  The 
try  is  intersected  only  by  roads,  which  no  one 
use  except  by  the  permission  and  on  the  eondii 
prescribed  by  their  owners ! 

Although  it  be  not  till  the  eleventh  hour,  still, 
the  attention  of  parliament  has  been  called  to  this 
most  important  subject ;  and  measures  are  in  pro- 
gress which,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  correct  these 
evils,  as  far  as  retrospective  legislation  can  corrent 
them.  The  right  of  parliament  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  reasonable  control  over  the  inland  commu- 
nications of  the  country,  cannot,  as  we  eoneejve, 
be  denied.  All  practicable  competition  having 
ceased  to  be  possible,  administrative  control  most 
supply  its  place.  A  board  of  railway  control  most 
he  established.  But,  to  be  really  useful,  it  most 
be  invested  with  powers  much  more  extensive  than 
those  possessed  by  the  late  railway  department  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  The  great  object  of  toe  gov- 
ernment should  be,  to  bring  the  power  of  such  a 
body  to  bear  on  the  existing  railway  compnnteu,  is 
such  a  manner  as  to  protect  the  public  from  tns 
abuses  incidental  to  them,  without  violating  in 
spirit  that  contract,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  they 
may  have  made  with  the  state.  The  benefit  of 
such  a  system  of  control,  rightly  administered,  wfll 
not  be  confined  to  the  pubtie  as  opposed  to  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  companies.  It  will  extend  to  the 
companies  themselves— some  of  which  have  already 
discovered  that  the  maximum  of  profits  is  not  neces- 
sarily attained  by  the  maximum  of  fores ;  and  that 
it  is  possible  to  consult  the  interests  of  the  public, 
by  moderating  their  tariff*,  without  endangering 
their  prospective  dividends. 
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From  the  Spectator. 
SIR   FRANCIS   B.   HEAD'S   EMIGRANT 

Is  a  mixture  of  light  sketches  and  heavy  politics ; 
the  sketches  being  designed  by  the  author  as  feath- 
ers to  make  the  heavier  carcass  of  the  politics  fly. 
This  they  are  scarcely  able  to  accomplish,  from  want 
of  sufficient  vitality  and  natural  vigor ;  and  had  they 
possessed  more  of  both,  they  would  have  been  unable 
to  raise  such  a  dead  and  inert  mass  as  the  rigmarole 
stories  about  a  long-settled  fact,  which  Sir  Francis 
Head  intends  for  political  exposition.  Considered 
as  mere  literary  lucubrations,  the  sketches  are 
pleasant  reading.  But  they  are  disjointed  in  their 
structure,  and  rambling  in  the  story,  whilst  the 
information  they  convey  is  often  of  the  oldest.  In 
fact,  they  owe  their  attraction  to  the  peculiar  quali- 
ties of  Sir  Francis  Head's  style ;  and  that,  though 
brisk,  rattling,  and  animated,  derives  some  of  its 
effects  from  the  figure  denominated  hyperbole. 

The  subjects  are  varied  enough.  The  opening 
chapter,  called  "  The  Sky,"  gives  an  account  of 
the  climate  and  country,  with  that  old  topic  Cana- 
dian winter  amusements.  "  The  Back- woods"  is 
a  sketch  of  emigrants,  and  the  toils  and  pleasures 
of  emigration  ;  "  Sergeant  Neill"  is  an  account  of 
that  person's  saving  a  little  girl  on  the  breaking  up 
of  the  ice  in  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  "  The  I^ong  Trot" 
and  "  The  Bark  Canoe"  are  narratives  of  the 
author's  tour  through  the  province  as  governor, 
and  his  meeting  the  Red  Indians  in  a  council  touch- 
ing the  sale  of  their  lands.  Sometimes  the  sketch 
of  a  single  and  small  topic  is  the  subject  of  a  chap- 
ter— as  the  story  of  an  Emigrant's  Lark  ;  whose 
song  from  his  wooden  cage  spread  loyalty  and  a 
love  for  the  British  connexion  through  the  prov- 
ince ;  and  the  bird,  eventually  dying,  was  stuffed  at 
our  author's  expense,  and  is  preserved  among  his 
relics.  Sometimes  Sir  Francis  rises  to  the  dignity 
of  history — as  in  "  The  Flare-up ;"  which  repeats 
the  often-told  tale  of  M'Kenzie'B  insurrection  and 
its  suppression ;  the  ci-devant  governor,  without  a 
Timotheus  to  celebrate  his  exploits,  growing  vain 
at  the  mere  thought  of  them,  and  striking  his 
strokes  of  policy,  as  well  as  fighting  his  battles  o'er 
again. 

It  has  been  observed  by  persons  who  followed  the 
Old  Man  in  his  visit  to  the  Brunnens,  that  they  did 
not  always  recognize  the  thing  from  the  description : 
and  it  is  possible  that  nature  suffers  nothing  in 
the  hands  of  Sir  Francis,  any  more  than  his  own 
doings. 

Looseness  of  statement,  and  the  want  of  logic 
which  that  quality  implies,  is  the  great  feature  of 
Sir  Francis  Head  s  mind.    As  Shelley's  Peter 
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Too  great  to  scan," 
so  Sir  Francis  is  too  elevated  to  attend  to  fact ; 
but  looks  rather  to  what  he  wishes  to  be 
than  what  is,  and  writes  accordingly.  This 
defect  is  continually  visible,  and  the  reader  will 
find  a  remarkable  instance  of  it  in  the  following 
cxjtract. 

"  When  I  was  in  Canada,  I  often  thought  that  it 
would  have  been  as  amusing  to  have  kept  a  list  of 
the  various  different  reasons  that  had  propelled  from 
England  those  who  were  around  me,  as  it  is  to  read 
in  Gil  Bias  the  dissimilar  causes  which  had  brought 
together  the  motley  inmates  of  Rolando's  cave. 

"  For  instance,  one  very  gallant  naval  officer  told 
me,  that  after  having  obtained  two  steps  in  his  pro- 
fession by  actions  with  the  enemy,  he  waited  on 
William  the  Fourth,  when  he  was  Lord  High  Ad- 


miral, to  ask  for  a  ship ;  in  reply  to  which  request, 
he  was  good-humoredly  told  that  i  he  was  too 
young-' 

"  That  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  on  making  a 
similar  request  to  Sir  James  Graham,  who  had  just 
succeeded  to  be  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  with 
grave  dignity  he  was  told  '  That  the  policy  of  the 
government  was  to  bring  forward  young  men,  and 
that  "  he  was  too  old;"  and  so '  said  my  friend,  '  I 
instantly  turned  on  my  heel,  and,  declaring  that  I 
would  never  again  set  my  foot  in  the  Admiralty 
till  I  was  sent  for,  I  came  out  to  Canada.' 

"  The  inability  of  the  government  to  attend  to 
every  just  claim  that  was  brought  before  its  consid- 
eration drove  crowds  of  distinguished  officers  of 
both  services  to  the  back-woods.  Many  fine  fel- 
lows came  out  because  they  could  not  live  without 
shooting,  and  did  not  choose  to  be  poachers ;  a  vast 
number  crossed  over  because  they  had  '  heavy  fami- 
lies and  small  incomes ;'  and  one  of  the  most  loyal 
men  I  was  acquainted  with,  and  to  whose  protection  I 
had  afterwards  occasion  to  be  indebted,  in  answer 
to  some  questions  I  was  inquisitively  putting  to 
him,  stopped  me  by  honestly  saying,  as  he  looked 
me  full  in  the  face,  *  My  character,  sir,  won't 
bear  investigation  V  " 

The  "  few  weeks"  of  the  text,  between  the 
Duke  of  Clarence's  resignation  and  the  accession 
of  Sir  James  Graham,  was  in  reality  two  years  and 
three  months.  The  error  is  of  no  great  consequence 
in  itself,  but  it  is  a  curious  mark  of  a  mind  which 
does  not  scruple  to  falsify  such  a  well-known  chro- 
nological fact,  for  some  mistaken  idea  of  effect. 

The  position  of  Sir  Francis  as  governor  gave 
him  great  facilities  for  seeing  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants ;  which 
he  appears  to  have  taken  every  advantage  of;  and 
his  descriptions  are  graphic,  if  we  could  divest  our- 
selves of  die  suspicion  of  exaggeration.  Here 
is  a  striking  account  of  the  descent  of  a  slide  on  a 
raft. 

"  A  little  above  the  picturesque  city  of  Bytown, 
which  appears  to  overhang  the  river,  there  are 
steep  rapids  and  falls,  by  which  the  passage  of  this 
timber  was  seriously  delayed.  To  obviate  this, 
some  capitalists  constructed  a  very  important  work, 
by  which  the  torrent  was  first  retained,  and  then 
conducted  over  a  long  precipitous  *  slide'  into  the 
deep  water  beneath,  along  which  it  afterwards  con- 
tinued its  uninterrupted  course. 

"  Although  the  lumberers  described  to  me  with 
great  eagerness  the  advantages  of  this  work,  I  did 
not  readily  understand  them;  in  consequence  of 
which,  they  proposed  that  I  should  see  a  raft  of 
timber  descend  the  slide ;  and  as  one  was  approach- 
ing, I  got  into  a  boat,  and,  rowing  to  the  raft,  I 
joined  the  two  men  who  were  conducting  it,  and  my 
companions  who  had  taken  me  to  it  then  returned 
to  the  shore. 

"  The  scenery  on  both  sides  of  the  Ottawa  is 
strikingly  picturesque ;  and  as  the  current  hurried 
us  along,  the  picture  continually  varied. 

"  On  approaching  the  slide,  one  of  my  two  com- 
rades gave  me  a  staff  about  eight  feet  long,  armed  at 
one  end  with  a  sharp  spike ;  and  I  then  took  up  my 
position  between  them,  at  what  may  be  termed  the 
stern  end  of  the  raft,  which  was  composed  of  eight 
or  ten  huge  trees,  firmly  connected  together. 

"  As  soon  as  the  raft  reached  the  crest  of 
the  slide,  its  stem,  as  it  proceeded,  of  course  took 
leave  of  the  water,  and  continued  an  independent 
horizontal  course,  until  its  weight  overbalancing  the 
stern,  the  raft,  by  tilting  downwards,  adapted  itself 
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to  the  surface  of  the  slide,  and  then  with  great 
velocity  rushed  with  the  stream  to  the  water,  which 
was  boiling  and  breaking  beneath. 

"  During  the  descent,  which  was  totally  divested 
of  all  danger,  I  found  that  by  sticking  my  staff  into 
the  timber,  I  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  retaining 
my  position  ;  and  although  the  foremost  end  of  the 
raft  disappeared  in  the  deep  water  into  which  it  had 
been  plunged,  yet,  like  the  head  of  a  ship,  it  rose 
triumphantly  above  the  breakers ;  and  it  had  scarcely 
recovered,  when  the  raft  rapidly  glided  under  a 
bridge,  from  the  summit  of  which  it  received  three 
hearty  cheers  from  my  brother  lumbermen,  who 
had  assembled  there  to  see  it  pass.'1 

Apart  from  tedious  personal  grievances,  regard- 
ing loss  of  places  or  the  withholding  of  honors 
and  pensions,  the  political  part  of  the  story  amounts 
to  this.  Lord  Durham  was  imposed  upon,  and  in- 
duced to  sign  a  report  recommending  the  union  of 
the  Canadas,  though  he  disapproved  of  the  meas- 
ure ;  the  leaders  of  the  two  political  parties  in 
England  were  deceived  and  bamboozled  in  combin- 
ing to  carry  that  measure  into  effect ;  this  union, 
together  with  "  responsible  government"  for  the 
colonies,  will  eventually  cause  a  separation  from  the 
mother-country ;  which  will  be  further  hastened  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  treachery,  et  cetera,  in  granting 
amnesties  to  and  promoting  persons  engaged  in  the 
rebellion  ;  and,  in  short,  the  only  mode  of  obviating 
these  evils  is  to  repeal  the  union,  and  follow  the 
advice  of  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  and  friends,  who 
are  the  Solomons  for  the  government  of  the  North 
American  colonies.  Setting  aside  the  self-confi- 
dent part  of  the  business,  two  things  seem  opposed 
to  the  conclusion.  If  the  country  is  so  loyal  and  so 
wishful  for  a  British  policy  as  the  writer  represents 
it,  what  harm  can  arise  from  following  the  popular 
will  !  and  if  the  long  list  of  proscribed  traitors  now 
promoted  are  at  all  competent  to  the  posts  they  fill, 
the  family  compact  must  have  been  what  it  is  said 
to  have  been — a  narrow  oligarchy,  which  created 
dissatisfaction  by  confining  all  offices  to  their  own 
clique,  and  by  their  domination  produced  the  discon- 
tent they  denounced. 


From  the  Examiner. 

"As  the  common  crow  is  made  up  of  a  small 
lump  of  carrion  and  two  or  three  handfuls  of  feath- 
ers, so  is  this  volume  composed  of  political  history, 
buoyed  up  by  a  few  light  sketches,  solely  written  to 
make  a  dull  subject  fly." 

This  is  the  ultra-modest  tone  in  which  Sir  Fran- 
cis Head  prefaces  his  Emigrant.  But  did  we  take 
him  at  his  word,  and  call  the  politics  of  his  book 
carrion,  he  would  doubtless  think  it  a  cross  injus- 
tice. This  mode  of  fishing  for  a  compliment  by  a 
self-condemnation,  whether  in  print  or  conversation, 
deserves  the  punishment  of  quiet  acquiescence.  As, 
however,  we  do  not  think  Sir  Francis'  politics  to  be 
altogether  carrion,  widely  as  our  estimate  of  them 
may  differ  from  his,  we  shall  not  be  guilty  of  the 
insincerity  of  saying  so.  But  we  need  not  scruple 
to  say  that  the  feathers  are  more  to  our  taste  than 
the  flesh. 

The  light  sketches  are  indeed  admirable.  He 
has  never  excelled  them.  They  are  vivid,  graphic, 
full  of  color,  and  full  of  feeling.  They  set  before 
ns  the  natural  phenomena  of  Canadian  scenery  and 
weather  far  more  perfectly  than  has  yet  been  done. 
But  easy  or  effortless  they  are  not.  With  Sir 
Francis  Head  it  is  not  ars  celare  artcm.  He  makes 
ns  feel  that  he  has  been  making  up  his  mind  to  do 


the  thing  well,  and  that  it  has  cost  him  an  effort. 
But  then  he  does  the  thing  well. 

Let  us  show  this,  before  we  speak  of  the  polities 
of  the  book,  by  some  extracts  which  the  reader 
will  be  well  pleased  to  see  transferred  to  our 
columns.  And  first  for  Niagara.  The  appearance 
of  the  White  Mist  is  strikingly  described  and  illus- 
trated. 

"My  heart  felt  sick  the  instant  I  beheld  this 
mist ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  I  had  not  known 
what  it  was,  and  had  not  listened  to  a  strange  voice 
of  admonition  which  for  some  time  I  had  observed 
to  be  rumbling  through  the  air,  I  should  have  obeyed 
the  instinctive  feeling,  which,  though  I  cannot  de- 
scribe it,  earnestly  warned  roe  to  4  get  ashore  /•  In- 
deed Nature  has  benificemly  implanted  this  feeling 
in  the  hearts  even  of  beasts,  a  curious  instance  of 
which  occurred  a  few  years  ago. 

"  Some  people  in  the  neighborhood,  who  in  their 
composition  had  rather  more  curiosity  than  mercy, 
subscribed  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  send- 
ing a  vessel  full  of  living  animals  over  their  watery 
precipice  into  a  watery  grave.  As  soon,  however, 
as  this  unpiloted  vessel  reached  the  vicinity  at 
which  I  had  arrived,  the  sagacious  bear  on  see- 
ing the  mist,  felt  exactly  what  1  felt,  namely,  that 
there  was  danger  ahead,  and  accordingly  jumped 
overboard  ;  and  being  diagonally  hurried  down  by 
the  current,  with  great -difficulty  he  reached  the  lit- 
tle island  flourishing  on  the  brink  of  the  grave  be- 
fore him.  The  other  animals  made  similar  attempts, 
but  in  vain  ;  and  thus,  on  the  vessel  reaching  the 
cataract,  the  only  living  beings  that  remained  on 
board,  and  who,  therefore,  must  have  been  devoid 
of  the  instinctive  feelings  which  bad  ejected  the 
rest  were  those  who,  having  wings,  had  no  need  of 
it,  namely,  geese  ;  but  their  brother  biped,  man, 
had  cut  their  wings ;  and  as  they  had  no  intuitive 
disposition  to  escape,  and  could  not  fly  away,  they 
met  the  doom  which  had  so  unkindly  been  prepared 
for  them.  Several  were  killed;  and  although  a 
few,  by  fluttering,  preserved  their  lives,  they  were 
almost  immediately  killed  for  the  sake  of  their 
feathers,  which  were  sold  to  the  human  species  as 
curiosities. 

" '  Put  me  ashore,  if  you  please,'  I  said  to  my 
pilot,  as  soon  as  I  saw  this  mist ;  but  the  faithful 
fellow  knew  that,  without  any  danger,  he  could 
carry  me  a  little  further,  and  so,  much  against  my 
will,  I  proceeded  to  a  spot  somewhat  lower  down, 
on  which,  with  very  considerable  alacrity,  I  landed 
on  the  shore,  which  was  about  six  feet  above  the 
water ;  and  the  boat  then  veering  round  with  her 
stern  towards  the  mist,  was  soon  drawn  high  and 
dry  on  the  beach." 

Sir  Francis'  visit  was  in  the  depth  of  a  moonless 
winter  night. 

NIAGARA  BEARD. 

"But  although  I  could  see  nothing,  yet  I  felt 
and  heard  a  great  deal. 

"  My  first  sensation  was,  that  the  *  dreadful  sound 
of  waters  in  mine  ears'  was  a  substantial  danger 
and  that  I  was  an  actor  in,  and  actually  in  the  mxl»i 
of  what,  as  a  passing  stranger,  I  had  come  merely 
to  contemplate.  The  cold,  thick  vapor  that  arose 
from  the  cauldron  immediately  beneath  me  partaking 
of  eddies  in  the  atmosphere,  created  also  by  what 
was  passing  below,  ascending  and  descending, 
rushed  sometimes  downwards  upon  me  from  behind 
as  if  it  had  determined  to  drive  me  into  the  abyss ; 
when  it  quietly  enveloped  me,  as  if  its  object  wen 
to  freeze  me  to  death  ;  then  suddenly  h  would  puff 
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ftll  in  my  faco,  and  then  whirl  round  me  as  if  to 
unite  me  to  join  in  its  eccentric  dance. 

"  But  while  my  eyebrows,  eyelashes,  and  hair 
were  heavily  laden  with  this  condensed  vapor,  which 
bad  rested  upon  them  like  flour  upon  the  head  of  a 
miller,  from  the  same  cause  my  attention  was  con- 
stantly arrested  by  loud  crashes  of  falling  ice  from 
the  boughs  of  the  trees  behind  me,  which  thus  oc- 
casionally ridded  themselves  of  the  enormous  masses 
which  from  the  congelation  of  this  vapor,  were 
constantly  settling  upon  them. 

"  Yet,  although  the  sensations  and  noises  I  have 
described  were  quite  sufficient  to  engross  my  atten- 
tion, it  was  of  course  mainly  attracted  by  the  con- 
fused roar  and  boiling  of  the  great  cataract,  whose 
everlasting  outline,  though  veiled  by  darkness,  was 
immediately  before  me. 

•*  For  a  considerable  time  I  listened  to  it  all  with 
the  feelings  of  confusion  I  had  so  often  before  expe- 
rienced ;  but  as  I  became  gradually  accustomed  to 
the  cold  whirling  vapor  that  surrounded  me,  as  well 
as  to  the  sudden  crashing  noises  behind  me,  I  felt 
myself  by  degrees  enabled — at  first,  imperfectly, 
and  theu  distinctly — to  analyze  and  separate  from 
each  other  the  various  notes  of  the  two  different  in- 
struments of  which  the  roar  of  Niagara  is  composed 
— nam  sly,  the  deep  thundering  tone  of  the  fall  of 
more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  tons  of  water  per 
hour  over  a  precipice  of  150  feet ;  and  the  raging, 
hissing,  lashing,  and  boiling  of  all  this  broken  wa- 
ter in  the  confined  cauldron  beneath. 

"  The  more  I  studied  this  language,  the  more 
clearly  I  understood  it,  until,  in  the  ever-changing 
but  unceasing  thunder  of  its  eloquence,  I  could 
always  trace,  in  different  proportions,  and  often  ap- 
parently in  different  places,  the  presence  of  these 
two  voices  in  concert. 

"  Sometimes  the  stunning,  deafening  noise  pro- 
ceeding from  three  thousand  six  hundred  millions 
of  cubic  feet  per  hour  of  an  element  of  the  same 
specific  gravity  as  oak,  suddenly  arrested  in  its  fall 
fiom  150  feet,  would  apparently  so  completely  over- 
power every  other,  that  I  felt  I  could  point  in 
the  dark  precisely  to  the  bottom  of  the  falls ;  at 
other  times,  nothing  beneath  was  heard  but  the 
raging  of  broken  water ;  while  the  thunder  that 
created  it  was  resounding  high  over  head,  and  some- 
times far  away,  as  if  a  heavy  battering  train  of  artil- 
lery were  trotting  through  the  forest  over  a  paved 
road." 

NIAGARA    SEEN. 

4  It  was  bright  daylight.  Behind  me  every  tree, 
every  rock,  as  well  as  the  solitary  cottage  that  en- 
livens them,  were  covered  with  a  glittering  coating 
of  congealed  ice,  which  was  also  reposing  in  heavy 
masses  upon  the  depressed  branches  of  the  adjoin- 
ing forest.  The  unusual  brilliancy  of  this  white 
scenery  was  deserving  of  great  attention,  but  I 
neither  dared,  nor  had  I  inclination,  to  look  at  it, 
because  close  to  and  immediately  before  me,  there 
stood,  partially  enveloped  in  the  halo  of  its  own  glo- 
ry, that  great  cataract,  termed  by  the  Indians— 
'  O-ni-aw-ga-rah  !' — *  the  thunder  of  water.* 

"  As  soon  as  by  the  utterance  of  a  deep  sigh,  I 
recovered  from  an  attempt  to  repress  the  various 
emotions  that  overwhelmed  me,  on  suddenly  finding 
myself  within  a  few  feet  of  so  many  millions  of 
tons  of  falling  water — which  have  not  unjustly  been 
compared  to  an  ocean  thrown  over  a  precipice— -the 
first  detail  that  attracted  my  eyes  was  the  astonish- 
ing slowness  with  which  the  enormous  mass  was 
apparently  descending  into  the  milk-white  *  hubble- 


bubble-tml-and-trouble'  scene  of  confusion  which 
was  ^raging  far  beneath.  < 

"  About  four  fifths  of  the  water  which  formed 
the  cataract  before  me  was  of  a  lovely,  clear  deep- 
green  hue ;  and  as  I  earnestly  gazed  at  it,  it  was 
beautiful  to  observe  in  this  semi-transparent  fluid 
the  opaque  masses  of  ice  which,  first  appearing  on 
the  crest,  were  easily  traced  descending  leisurely  in 
the  fluid,  in  which,  like  the  white  patches  in  green 
marble,  they  were  embedded. 

"  The  remaining  fifth  part  of  the  magnificent 
curtain  before  me  was  composed  of  muddy  water 
from  Chippewa  Creek,  which,  running  into  the  Ni- 
agara river  about  a  mile  above,  flows,  without  being 
permitted  to  mix  with  the  pure  stream,  until  fall- 
ing with  it  over  the  precipice  it  forms  a  broad  red 
border  to  the  variegated  mass  I  have  described." 

Sir  Francis'  sound  common  sense  enabled  him 
to  see  at  a  glance,  and  with  sly  humor  to  expose,  in 
his  picture  of  an  Indian  village,  the  hollowness  of 
all  the  apparent  success  of  attempts  to  civilize  and 
settle  the  Red'  Indian  : 

"  I  found  few  at  home  except  women*  and  chil- 
dren ;  some  of  the  former  were  dressing  their  chil- 
dren, a  few  were  playing  with  them,  and  some  were 
feeding  the  ravenous  little  things  with  spoons  as 
large  as  a  common  saucer. 

"  Many  of  the  huts  were  clean  and  tidy ;  and,  as 
I  was  kindly  received  in  all,  I  was  well  enough  dis- 
posed to  take  a  favorable  view  of  the  condition  of 
their  inmates.  There  was,  however,  something  in 
the  complexion  of  most  of  the  children  who  were 
playing  round  the  doors  that  completely  divested  the 
picture  of  the  sentiment  with  which  I  was  desirous 
to  adorn  it. 

"  Whether  eating  rice  bad  made  all  their  faces 
white— what  could  have  made  so  many  of  their 
eyes  blue,  or  have  caused  their  hair  to  curl,  I  felt  it 
might  be  unneighborly  and  ungrateful  to  inquire ; 
and  yet  these  little  alterations,  insignificant  as  many 
may  deem  them  to  be,  created  in  my  mind  consid- 
erable disappointment ;  indeed,  I  folt  it  useless  to 
bother  myself  by  considering  whether  or  not  civili- 
zation is  a  blessing  to  the  red  Indian,  if  the  process 
practically  ends— nas  I  regret  to  say  it  invariably 
does— by  turning  him  white/19 

SAVAGE   AND  CIVILIZED. 

"  The  truth  is,  that  between  what  we  term  the 
civilized  portion  of  mankind,  and  what  we  call '  the 
savage,'  there  is  a  moral  gulf  which  neither  party 
can  cross,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  subject  of  hap- 
piness they  have  no  ideas  with  us  in  common. 
For  instance,  if  I  could  suddenly  have  transported 
one  of  the  ruddy  squaws  before  me  to  any  of  the 
principal  bedrooms  in  Grosvenor  square,  her  first 
feeling  on  entering  the  apartment  would  have  been 
that  of  suffocation  from  heat  and  impure  air ;  but  if, 
gently  drawing  aside  the  thick  damask  curtains  of 
a  four-post  bed,  I  had  shown  her  its  young  aristo- 
cratic inmates  fast  asleep,  protected  from  every 
breath  of  air  by  glass  windows,  wooden  shutters, 
Holland  blinds,  window-curtains,  hot  bed-clothes, 
and  beautiful  fringed  night-caps — as  soon  as  her 
smile  had  subsided,  her  simple  heart  would  have 
yearned  to  return  to  the  clean  rocks  and  pure  air  of 
Lake  Huron  ;  and  so  it  would  have  been  if  I  could 
suddenly  have  transported  any  of  the  young  men 
before  me  to  the  narrow  contracted  hunting- grounds 
of  any  of  onr  English  country  gentlemen ;  indeed, 
an  Indian  would  laugh  outright  at  the  very  idea  of 
rearing  and  feeding  game  for  the  sake  of  afterwards 
shooting  it ;  and  the  whole  system  of  living,  house- 
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fed,  in  gaiters,  and  drinking  port- wine,  would  to  his 
mind  appear  to  be  an  infenor  state  of  happiness  to 
that  which  it  had  pleased  *  the  Great  Spirit'  to  allow 
him  to  enjoy.'9 

In  the  following  sketch,  the  writer  is  speaking  of 
the  Rideau  Canal.  It  reminds  one  of  the  pleasant 
places  of  Mr.  Dickens'  Eden. 

DROWNED   LAND. 

"  In  taking  the  levels  for  the  construction  of  this 
vast  work  it  appeared  that  there  were  two  modes  in 
which  it  could  be  executed. 

"  1st.  By  deep  cuttings  and  embankments  to 
retain  the  water  within  the  usual  limits  of  a  canal ; 
and, 

"  9nd.  By  constructing  locks  at  more  advanta- 
geous levels,  and  then  by  flooding  considerable  por- 
tions of  land  between  them,  to  form  a  series  of  arti- 
ficial lakes,  instead  of  a  narrow  channel. 

"  The  latter  course,  after  very  mature  consider- 
ation, was  adopted ;  and  although  its  advantages 
may  be  undeniable,  yet  it  .has  produced  a  very 
appalling «and  unusual  picture. 

"  The  flooding  of  the  wilderness  was  a  sentence 
of  death  to  every  tree  whose  roots  remained  covered 
with  water ;  and  yet  no  sooner  was  this  operation 
affected  than  nature  appeared  determined  to  repair 
the  injury  by  converting  the  fluid  which  had  created 
the  devastation  into  a  verdant  prairie  ;  and  accord- 
ingly from  the  hidden  soil  beneath  there  arose  to 
the  surface  of  these  artificial  lakes  a  thin  green 
scum,  which  gradually  thickened,  until  the  whole 
surface  assumed  the  appearance  I  have  described. 

"  But  this  vegetable  matter,  beautiful  as  it 
appears,  mixed  with  the  gradual  decay  of  the  dead 
trees,  becomes  rank  poison  to  human  life ;  so  much 
so,  that  by  native-born  Canadians,  as  well  as  by 
emigrants,  it  is  invariably  designated  by  the  horrid 
appellation  of  'fever  and  ague? 

"  As  I  proceeded  in  a  steamer  through  this 
treacherous  mass,  which,  rolling  in  thick  folds 
before  the  prow  of  the  vessel,  again  closed  in  at  its 
stern,  the  view  was  desolate  beyond  description. 

44  As  far  as  I  could  see,  in  all  directions,  I  was 
surrounded  by  dead,  leafless  trees,  whose  pale, 
livid,  unwholesome-looking  bark  gave  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  so  many  corpses;  and  as  the  wind 
whistled  and  moaned  through  the  net-work  of  their 
stiff,  stark,  sapless  branches,  I  could  not  help  feel- 
ing it  was  wafting- with  it,  in  the  form  of  miasma, 
nature's  punishment  for  the  wholesale  murder  that 
had  been  committed ;  in  short,  I  felt  that  as  a  single 
tree  may  stand  in  the  middle  of  a  deserted  bat  de- 
plain,  surrounded  by  countless  groups  of  mutilated 
human  corpses,  so  I  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  steam- 
er, almost  a  solitary  witness  of  the  melancholy  pic- 
tore  of  a  dead  forest ;  or,  as  in  Canada  it  is  usually 
termed,  of*  drowned  land.' " 

Sir  Francis  Head  is  quite  as  happy  in  his  sketches 
of  human  action  and  sentiment  as  in  those  of  the 
■till  life  of  nature.  He  thus  brings  home  to  us  the 
painful  reality,  the  despondency  of  "  labor  in 
Tain,"  which  so  often  lies  hid  beneath  the  simple 
words — 

KILLED  BY   THE  FALL   OF  A   TREE. 

"In  riding  through  the  forest  I  often  passed 
deserted  log  huts,  standing  in  the  middle  of  what  is 
called  *  cleared  land,' — that  is  to  say,  the  enormous 
pine  trees  of  the  surrounding  forest  had  been 
chopped  down  to  stumps  about  a  yard  high,  around 
which  there  had  rushed  up  a  luxurious  growth  of 
brushwood,  the  height  of  which  denoted  that 


several  years  most  have  elapsed  since  die 
had  retired. 

"  There  was  something  which  I  always  felt  to  be 
deeply  affecting  in  passing  these  little  monuments 
of  the  failure  of  human  expectations—of  the  blight 
of  human  hopes  ? 

"  The  courage  that  had  been  evinced  in  settling 
in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness,  and  the  amount  of 
labor  that  had  been  expended  in  cutting  down  so 
many  large  trees,  had  all  ended  in  disappointment, 
and  occasionally  in  sorrows  of  the  severest  descrip- 
tion. The  arm  that  had  wielded  the  axe  had  per- 
haps become  gradually  enervated  by  ague,  (which 
always  ungratefully  rises  out  of  cleared  ground,) 
until  death  had  slowly  terminated  the  existence  of 
the  poor  emigrant,  leaving  a  broken-hearted  woman 
and  a  helpless  family  with  nothing  to  look  to  for 
support  but  the  clear  bright  blue  heavens  above 
them. 

"  In  many  of  the  spots  I  passed,  I  ascertained 
that  these  dispensations  of  Providence  had  been  as 
sudden  as  they  were  awfuL  The  emigrant  had 
arisen  in  robust  health — surrounded  by  his  numer- 
ous and  happy  family,  had  partaken  of  a  homely 
breakfast — had  left  his  log-hut  with  a  firm  step,  and 
with  manly  pride  had  again  resumed  his  attack  upon 
the  wilderness,  through  which  every  blow  of  hie 
axe,  like  the  tick  of  a  clock,  recorded  the  steady 
progress  of  the  hand  that  belonged  to  it.  But  at 
the  hour  of  dinner  he  did  not  return !  The  wife 
waited — bid  her  rosy-faced  children  be  patient- 
waited — felt  anxious — alarmed — stepped  beyond  the 
threshhold  of  her  log-hut — listened ;  the  axe  was 
not  at  work !  Excepting  that  indescribable  a*olian 
murmur  which  the  air  makes  in  passing  through  the 
stems  and  branches  of  the  forest,  not  a  sound  was 
to  be  heard.  Her  heart  misgives  her ;  she  walks— 
runs  towards  the  spot  where  she  knew  her  husband 
to  have  been  at  work.  She  finds  him,  without  his 
jacket  or  neckcloth,  lying,  with  extended  arms,  on 
his  back,  cold,  and  crushed  to  death  by  the  last  tree 
he  had  felled,  which  in  falling,  jumping  from  ha 
stump,  had  knocked  him  down,  and  which  is  now 
resting  with  its  whole  weight  upon  his  bared 
breast! 

"  The  widow  screams  in  vain ;  she  endeavors  to 
extricate  her  husband's  corpse,  but  it  is  utterly  im- 

Eracticable.  She  leaves  it  to  satisfy  her  infant's 
unger — to  appease  her  children's  cries ! 

"  The  above  is  but  a  faint  outline  of  a  scene 
that  has  so  repeatedly  occurred  in  the  wilderness 
of  America — that  it  is  usually  summed  np  in  the 
words,  4/fe  UW5  killed  by  the  fail  of  a  tree.9 " 

Two  more  extracts  with  a  political  tone  in  them 
may  fitly  introduce  the  politics  of  Sir  Francis.  He 
thus  describes  official  experiences  at  Toronto  : 

"  Within  a  week  after  my  arrival  at  Toronto,  I 
had  to  receive  an  address  from  the  Speaker  and 
Commons'  House  of  Assembly ;  and  on  inquiring 
in  what  manner  I  was  to  perform  my  part  in  the 
ceremony  allotted  to  me,  I  was  informed  that  I  was 
to  sit  very  still  on  a  large  scarlet  chair  with  my 
hat  on. 

"  The  first  half  was  evidently  an  easy  job ;  bet 
the  latter  part  was  really  revolting  to  my  habits  and 
feelings,  and  as  I  thought  I  ought  to  try  and 
govern  by  my  head  and  not  by  my  hat,  I  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  former  would  risk  nothing  by  being 
for  a  few  minutes  divorced  from  the  latter,  and 
accordingly  I  determined  with  white  gloves  to  hold 
the  thing  in  ray  hands ;  and  several  of  my  English 
party  quite  agreed  whn  me  in  thinking  my  project 
not  only  an  innocent  but  a  virtuous  act  of 
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courtesy:  however,  I  happened  to  mention  my 
intention  to  an  Upper  Canadian,  and  never  shall  1 
forget  the  look  of  silent  scorn  with  which  he  lis- 
tened to  me.  I  really  quite  quailed  beneath  the 
reproof,  which,  without  the  utterance  of  a  word, 
and  after  scanning  me  from  head  to  foot,  his  mild, 
intelligent,  faithful  countenance  read  to  me,  and 
which  but  too  clearly  expressed — '  What !  to  pur- 
chase five  minutes*  loathsome  popularity,  will  you 
barter  one  of  the  few  remaining  prerogatives  of  the 
British  Crown  ?  Will  you,  for  the  vain  hope  of 
conciliating  insatiable  Democracy,  meanly  sell  to  it 
one  of  the  distinctions  of  your  station  ?  Miserable 
man  !  beware,  before  it  be  too  late,  of  surrendering 
piecemeal  that  which  it  is  your  duty  to  maintain, 
and  for  which,  after  all,  you  will  only  receive  in 
exchange  contumely  and  contempt!9 

"  I  remained  for  a  few  seconds  as  mute  as  my 
Canadian  Mentor,  and  then,  without  taking  any 
notice  of  the  look  with  which  he  had  been  chastis- 
ing me,  I  spoke  to  him  on  some  other  subjects,  but 
I  did  not  forget  the  picture  I  had  seen,  and  accord- 
ingly my  hat  was  tight  enough  on  my  head  when 
the  speaker  bowed  to  it,  and  I  shall  ever  feel 
indebted  to  that  man  for  the  sound  political  lesson 
which  he  taught  me. 

"  I  could  mention  many  similar  reproofs  which 
I  verbally  received  from  native-born  Canadians, 
especially  one  which  very  strongly  condemned  me 
for  a  desire  I  had  innocently  entertained  to  go  once 
— merely  as  a  compliment — to  the  Presbyterian 
church,  which,  when  quartered  in  Scotland,  I  had 
often  attended  ;  but  I  was  gravely  admonished  by 
the  son  of  the  soil  on  which  I  stood,  that,  although 
I  ought  to  protect  all  churches,  yet,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Established  Church,  I  ought  to 
take  part  in  no  other  service  but  my  own ;  and  a 
few  moments'  reflection  told  me  that  he  was  right ; 
and  as  a  further  illustration  of  this  transatlantic 
doctrine,  I  may  state  that  when  the  bold,  vener- 
able, and  respected  leader  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  Upper  Canada  was  lately  appointed 
4  Bishop  of  Toronto,*  he  was  not  only  immediately 
addressed  by  the  title  of  4My  Lord,'  but  his  humble 
dwelling  was,  and  to  this  day  is,  designated  '  The 
Palace  J  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  emigrants 
and  native-born  inhabitants  of  the  province  saw  no 
reason  for  being  ashamed  of  British  institutions,  or 
of  the  distinctions  which  characterize  them ;  and 
yet  how  astonishing  it  is  that  people  in  England, 
both  whigs  and  tories,  will  persist  in  declaring 
that  monarchical  pomp  cannot  possibly  be  popular 
in  our  British  North  American  Colonies,  and  there- 
fore that  it  ought  not  to  be  maintained  there !" 

Now,  thanking  Sir  Francis  for  all  the  amuse- 
ment he  has  given  us,  let  us  take  the  liberty  of 
saying  that  he  does  not  appear  to  us  to  see  very  far 
below  the  surface ;  nor  to  be  capable  of  viewing 
social  phenomena  in  that  combined  operation,  apart 
from  which  they  can  hardly  be  very  accurately 
judged.  The  Emigrant  will  rind  little  in  the  book 
to  direct  and  guide  his  efforts  in  a  new  country, 
and  still  less  to  guide  government  in  smoothing  the 
way  for  him  there.  Indeed,  the  Emigrant  plays 
bat  a  subordinate  part  in  the  work  which  takes  his 
name  from  him.  Some  graphic  and  pleasing 
sketehes-  of  individual  enterprise ;  some  touching 
tales  of  individual  sentiment ; — that  is  all  we  have 
of  him. 

The  politics  of  the  book  consist  of  a  history 
of  the  Mackenzie  insurrection  in  Upper  Canada, 
wherein  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  plays  a  most 
heroic  part,  in  company  with  Sir  Francis  M*Nab 
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and  "  Judge  Jones.**  The  opposite  party  tie 
depicted,  without  exceptions  or  relief,  as  block- 
heads, blackguards,  and  cowards.  And  all  the 
public  men  on  this  side  of  the  water  are  demon- 
strated to  have  entirely  mistaken  the  real  position 
and  wants  of  Canada. 

This  is  accomplished  by  the  following  process. 
The  jobbing  and  lawless  oppression  of  the  "  family 
compact"  is  passed  over  in  silence.  The  reader  is 
introduced  to  the  opposition  of  Upper  Canada  after 
years  of  hopeless  misgovernmeot  had  driven  the 
rash  and  the  least  intelligent  of  them  frantic,  and 
made  even  the  more  judicious  hesitate  between 
legitimate  and  illegitimate  modes  of  seeking  re- 
dress. In  this  repulsive  mood  they  are  placed 
before  us,  without  any  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances that  had  occurred  to  induce  it ;  and  then 
Sir  Francis  himself  is  presented  like  some  vrcux 
chevalier,  resisting  the  unmanly  multitude.  "  Alone 
he  did  it,'*  at  least  for  a  time.  Lord  John  Russell, 
Lord  Durham,  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Roebuck,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  own  multis  aliis,  are  summarily  disposed  of, 
by  the  easy  expedient  of  contrasting  sayings  which 
have  dropped  from  them  at  one  time,  with  sayings 
which  have  dropped  from  them  at  another.  Having 
then  pointed  out  some  circumstances  of  more  or 
less  importance,  which  had  come  within  his  own 
experience,  Sir  Francis  assumes  that  the  Canadian 
policy  ultimately  recommended  by  Lord  Durham, 
adopted  by  Lord  John  Russell,  and  adhered  to  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  must  be  wrong.  This  being  set- 
tled, he  assumes  that  his  own  must  be  right. 

At  present,  however,  we  have  to  do  with  the 
Emigrant  only  in  its  literary  capacity.  And  in 
this  view,  even  its  politics  are  very  cleverly  set 
forth ;  though  we  might  point  out  some  minor 
errors  of  taste.  There  is  surely  something  un- 
manly in  describing  an  opponent  as  "  Chief  Justice 
Robinson's  late  housemaid's  husband,  an  English 
emigrant,  who  had  worked  industriously  in  Toronto 
as  a  journeyman  carpenter."  But,  apart  from  a 
few  blemishes  of  this  kind,  the  history  of  Sir 
Francis  Bond  Head's  defeat  of  Mackenzie  is  quite 
as  interestingly  told  as  Cicero's  defeat  of  Catiline, 
and  with  at  least  an  equal  amount  of  self-compla- 
cency. It  is  as  good  as  a  Roman  Feuille/on.  It 
would  dramatize  admirably — with  Sir  Francis 
superintending  the  hauling  up  of  the  English  flag 
at  Toronto  for  the  first  scene,  and  Sir  Francis  stand- 
ing on  the  deck  of  a  steamer  pointing  with  his 
cocked  hat  to  the  union-jack  overhead,  for  the  last. 
As  for  his  scamper  through  the  out-settlements  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  with  a  pack  of  sympa- 
thizers like  hungry  wolves  on  his  trail,  it  is  as  stir- 
ring as  the  Gallop  across  the  Pampas,  or  as  Marry- 
at's  hunt  of  the  wolves  in  his  novel  of  the  Poacher. 


Night  Prayer. — Death  in  Scripture  is  compared 
to  sleep.  "Well  then  may  my  night  prayer  be  re- 
sembled to  making  my  will.  I  will  be  careful  not  to 
die  intestate ;  as  also  not  to  defer  my  will- making 
till  I  am  not  compos  mentis,  till  the  lethargy  of  drow- 
siness seize  upon  me. 

But,  being  in  perfect  memory,  I  beqneath  my  soul 
to  God ;  the  rather  because  I  am  sure  the  devil  will 
accuse  me  when  sleeping.  O  the  advantage  of  spirits 
above  bodies !  If  oar  clay  cottage  be  not  cooled  with 
rest,  the  roof  falls  a-fire.  Satan  hath  no  snch  need  : 
the  night  is  his  fittest  time.  Thus  man's  vacation  is 
the  term  for  the  beasts  of  the  forests;  they  move 
most  whilst  he  lies  quiet  in  his  bed. 

Least,  therefore,  whilst  sleeping,  I  be  outlawed  for 
want  of  appearance  to  Satan's  charge,  1  commit  my 
cause  to  Him  who  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps :  Abu 
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From  lUt'a  Msgasioa. 
TEMPTATION  AND  ATONEMENT. 
BY   MRS.  GORE. 
CHAPTER  J. 

Peasants  must  weep, 

And  kings  endure ; 

Thai  is  a  fate  that  none  can  core. 
Yet  Spring  doeth  all  she  can,  I  trow : 

She  bringeth  bright  hours, 

She  weaveth  sweet  flowers, 

She  dreswth  her  bowers, 
For  all  below.  Paoctob. 

Hartington  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  villages 
of  the  county  of  Sussex,  where  pleasant  villages 
abound.  Nowhere  is  brighter  verdure  to  be  met 
with  ;  nowhere  a  clearer  or  more  rapid  stream. 
The  district,  in  a  green  nook  of  which  it  lies  im- 
bedded, is  essentially  rural.  For  ten  miles  round, 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  factory  is  in  existence. 
No  mechanic  employs  more  than  his  single  pair  of 
hands,  whether  shoemaker,  saddler,  wheelwright, 
or  carpenter. 

The  main  cause,  however,  of  the  cheerful  aspect 
of  Hartington  is  a  pleasant  village  green  ;  having 
at  one  extremity  a  group  of  fine  lime  trees,  whose 
blossoms  form  the  sustenance  of  all  the  beehives  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  whose  shade  the  refuge  of 
the  village  children  during  the  six  brighter  months 
of  the  year ;  and  at  the  other,  a  duck-pond,  the  wa- 
tering-place and  rendezvous  of  all  the  carters  and 
cowboys  of  the  place. 

On  a  strip  of  ground  beyond  the  road  skirting 
one  portion  of  the  green,  is  a  saw-pit,  surrounded 
by  the  usual  depository  of  planks  and  timber ;  a 
happy  resource  for  the  urchins  of  Hartington,  to 
form  see-saws,  or  benches,  when  weary  of  flinging 
stones  at  the  ducks  and  injuring  the  branches  of 
the  lime  trees. 

Around  the  green  are  dotted  llie  more  thriving 
and  sightly  cottages  of  the  village ;  and,  at  a  turn- 
ing of  the  lane  leading  from  its  southernmost  cor- 
ner, you  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  wicket-gate  of  the 
churchyard:  the  curious  old  Saxon  church,  of 
sandstone,  standing  a  trifle  back  from  the  road ;  its 
stunted  tower  so  completely  overgrown  with  ivy, 
that  it  might  almost  pass  for  a  pollard  of  one  of  the 
stately  chestnuts  surrounding  the  venerable  struc- 
ture. 

This  lane,  by  the  way,  forms  the  chief  causeway 
of  the  place.  For,  independent  of  the  grand  dis- 
tinction which  entitles  it  to  be  called  Church-lane, 
both  the  blacksmith  and  wheelwright — the  two 
kings  of  Hartington— have  their  workshops  therein  ; 
as  may  be  inferred,  even  at  a  distance,  from  a  vari- 
ety of  old  broken  wheels,  deficient  some  in  spoke 
and  some  in  tire,  that  lie  crushing  the  hawthorn 
hedge  opposite  the  house  nearest  the  church :  while 
a  little  farther  on,  the  hedge  is  not  only  crushed, 
but  withered,  by  the  emanations  of  the  adjoining 
forge. 

In  compensation  for  the  mischief,  however,  the 
blacksmith's  shop  throws  ever  and  anon  a  cheerful 
glow  upon  the  surrounding  objects,  which,  in  win- 
ter-time, assume  far  from  an  agreeable  aspect; 
thanks  to  an  overflowing  or  rather  ever-flowing 
ditch :  the  oozings  of  the  duck-pond  on  the  green 
making  their  way  to  the  stream  that  ripples 
athwart  the  bottom  of  the  lane— rendering  it,  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  plashy,  muddy,  and  hard 
to  pass. 

Still,  as  has  been  said  before,  the  green,  situated 
at  the  highest  point  of  the  village,  is  an  unusually 


pleasant  spot.  On  emerging  into  it  from  Warting- 
wood,  some  miles  in  depth,  in  the  skirts  of  which 
Hartington  lies  nestled,  the  broad  sunshine,  en- 
hanced by  such  continuous  shade,  often  appeaa 
too  bright  to  live  in. 

And  then,  after  the  stillness  of  the  wood,  where 
nothing  louder  than  the  song  of  the  birds  is  ever  au- 
dible, the  village  appears  so  wide  awake !  There  is 
so  much  life  inx  the  laughter  of  the  carters,  the 
whooping  of  the  cowboys,  the  clang  of  the  anvil, 
the  mallet  of  the  wheelwright,  the  grinding  of  the 
sawyer ;  the 

Village  children  just  let  loose  from  school. 
The  noisy  geese  that  gabble  in  the  pool. 

The  very  dunghill-cock,  that  struts  and  crows  before 
the  door  of  the  little  public-house  of  the  Black  lion, 
makes  more  noise  in  a  day  than  any  three  of  his 
species  elsewhere  in  the  county. 

From  all  this  it  will  he  inferred  that  Hartington 
is  a  thriving  spot.  It  was  so,  at  least.  Thirty 
years  ago,  it  might  be  cited  as  exceeding  prosper- 
ous. The  larger  half  of  the  village  belonged  to 
Sir  Clement  Colston,  who  resided  at  an  old-fash- 
ioned manor-house  about  a  mile  distant ;  and  the 
old  baronet  being  a  kind-hearted  and  careless  land- 
lord, letting  people  and  things  about  him  go  their 
own  way  and  do  as  their  fathers  had  done  before 
them,  if  he  did  not  interfere  to  repair  their  houses, 
or  amend  their  system  of  morals  or  education,  at 
least  he  neither  raised  their  rent  nor  depressed  their 
spirits. 

The  consequence  was  that  they  flourished.  All 
that  they  did,  whether  as  husbandmen  or  artisans, 
was  done  in  the  clumsiest  and  most  slovenly  way. 
But  it  answered.  The  system  worked  well.  The 
unpruned  branches  bore  fruit  in  due  season.  Ex- 
treme poverty  was  as  unknown  at  Harrington  as 
extreme  comfort.  The  venerable  father  of  Sir 
Clement  might  have  protruded  his  well-wigged 
head  from  the  huge  slate  stone  under  which  he 
reposed  in  peace  in  the  parish  church,  without 
finding  so  much  as  a  new  hovel  on  his  property ; 
but  he  might  have  laid  it  down  again  after  his 
survey,  satisfied  that  his  tenants  were  not  a  j»* 
worse  off  than  when  he  bequeathed  them  to  his 
son.  Far  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  Helots  of 
many  a  more  theoretic  and  more  active  country 
baronet. 

Among  strangers  in  the  county,  Sir  Clement 
passed  for  an  old  bachelor.  And  no  wonder ;  for 
nothing  could  be  more  bachelor-like  than  his  ways 
and  appearance.  But  the  families  coeval  with  his 
own,  knew  better;  and  were  disposed  indeed  to 
retrace  the  oddity  of  his  habits  to  having  been  as 
much  married  as  possible — married  to  a  woman 
who  gave  him  so  sickening  a  dose  of  matrimony, 
that  on  her  decease,  at  the  close  of  a  couple  of  un- 
quiet years,  he  had  relapsed  at  once  into  the  habits 
of  his  single  life,  in  order  to  drive  from  his  mind 
all  trace  of  the  overbearing,  restless  Lady  Marga- 
ret Colston,  who,  during  her  wedded  life,  had 
taken  care  not  to  spend  two  days  at  his  country- 
seat  ;  and  whom,  at  her  death,  he  was  equally 
careful  to  inter  in  the  gay  city  in  which  her  soul 
delighted,  in  order  that  nothing  at  Hartington 
might  ever  serve  to  remind  him  of  a  person  so  dis- 
agreeable. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  people  should  forget 
he  had  been  married.  He  had  almost  forgotten  it 
himself.  Forty  years  of  profound  peace  had  hap- 
pily obliterated  all  remembrance  of  those  unquiet 
days,  when  he  was  racketed  from  one  watering- 
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place  to  another,  from  London  to  Paris,  from  Paris 
to  Naples,  without  rest  or  intermission ;  distracted 
by  the  balls,  operas,  and  masquerades  of  half  the 
capitals  in  Europe.  In  the  joy  of  his  release,  the 
widower  had  probably  made  some  secret  vow  that, 
being  his  own  master  again,  nothing  should  induce 
him  a  second  time  to  renounce  the  ease  and  com- 
fort of  a  country  life ;  for,  from  the  day  he  returned 
to  Hartington  Hall  after  his  lady's  funeral,  he  was 
never  known  to  quit  the  precincts.  An  easy  walk, 
an  easy  ride,  an  easy  drive,  constituted  the  pleas- 
ures of  his  tranquil  life.  Early  hours  and  mod- 
erate diet,  old-fashioned  books  and  old-fashioned 
habits,  satisfied  his  unambitious  mind  ;  the  sort  of 
yea-nay  existence  that  makes  neither  friend  nor 
enemy. 

But  it  is  under  the  sceptre  of  such  country  gen- 
tlemen that  our  oaks  acquire  giant  growth,  that  a 
few  village  greens  are  left  unencroached  upon  by 
the  lord  of  the  manor;  and  that  such  highways 
or  rather  byways  as  the  Church-lane  of  Harting- 
ton, are  left  to  put  to  the  proof  the  pattens  and 
patience  of  the  church-going  old  dames  of  the 


The  crossest  of  them,  however,  never  uttered  a 
word  of  displeasure  against  Sir  Clement.  The 
quiet  little  old  gentleman  was  the  idol  of  his  ten- 
ants ;  half  of  whom  had  never  exchanged  a  word 
with  him,  though  fur  nearly  half  a  oentury  be 
had  dwelt  upon  his  estate.  But  in  England  this  is 
no  uncommon  thing ;  and  many  are  the  men  who 
lead  the  life  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  without  having 
been  cast  away  on  an  uninhabited  island. 

The  only  person  with  whom  he  lived  in  habits 
of  intimacy,  was  the  parson  of  the  parish,  an  old 
college  chum,  whose  temper  and  pursuits  were 
nearly  as  torpid  as  his  own.  In  youth,  both  of 
them  had  been  fond  of  fishing;  in  age,  both  of 
them  were  zealous  antiquaries  :  and  they  met 
daily  and  talked  of  the  things  of  this  world  as 
though  they  dwelt  in  another ,  a  little  to  the  in- 
dignation of  Mrs.  Wigswell,  the  rector's  wife, 
who  saw  no  reason  why  a  man  of  Sir  Clement 
Colston's  fortune,  and  a  beneficed  clergyman  like 
her  husband,  should  not  extend  the  sphere  of  their 
hospitalities,  and  live  like  the  rest  of  their  neigh- 
bors. 

She  was  forced,  however,  to  limit  her  appeals 
for  sympathy  to  letters  to  her  married  daughters  in 
London  ;  for,  at  Hartington,  what  auditor  could 
she  have  found  for  grumblings  against  the  rector  or 
lord  of  the  manor  ?  Both  were  so  good  to  the  poor, 
so  kind  to  their  servants,  and  so  guiltless  of  offence 
to  man  or  beast,  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  parish, 
they  could  do  no  wrong.  Madam  Wigswell  her- 
self, indeed,  passed  for  "a  little  uppish,  and  a  bit 
of  a  skinflint ;"  but  not  a  tongue  was  ever  wagged 
against  the  parson  or  his  patron. 

Among  those  by  whom  this  species  of  steeple- 
loyalty  was  mainly  upheld,  was  the  parish-clerk; 
not  in  an  abject  spirit,  but  in  pure  thankfulness  for 
having  been,  for  the  last  five-.and- twenty  years,  an 
object  of  bounty  to  both.  And,  in  his  turn,  John 
Downing  was  a  man  who  had  some  need  of  bounty. 
In  the  uneventful  history  of  the  village,  his  was 
the  tragic  tale.  When  a  young  man,  struggling 
with  the  world,  and  having  four  children  to  main- 
tain out  of  the  humble  fees  of  his  clerk  hood,  he  had 
been  deprived  of  the  best  of  wives,  a  pretty  young 
woman  of  five-and-twenty,  by  an  accident  which 
still  served  to  excite  on  winter  nights  the  sympathy 
of  the  firesides  of  Hartington.   By  the  carelessness 


of  a  drunken  nurse  attending  upon  her  fourth  con- 
finement, she  was  bqrnt  to  death ;  surviving  the 
sad  catastrophe  only  long  enough  to  increase  the 
anguish  of  the  survivors. 

To  nurse  her  in  her  last  moments,  the  Bister  of 
her  husband,  who  inhabited  a  village  about  eight 
miles  from  Hartington,  had  hastened  to  his  assist- 
ance ;  and,  when  her  sufferings  were  relieved  by 
death,  the  good  woman  had  mercifully  accepted  the 
charge  of  the  motherless  infant. 

Better  had  she  extended  her  kindness  to  two 
others,  who  were  scarcely  able  to  run  alone? 
Heaven,  however,  did  for  them  what  the  circum- 
stances of  the  husband  of  Dame  Harman  did  not 
allow.  Heaven  took  the  helpless  children  to 
itself!  Within  five  years  after  the  loss  of  his  wife, 
John  Downing  had  but  two  children  remaining— 
Jack,  his  eldest  born,  a  fine  robust  boy,  well  quali- 
fied to  defy  the  rubs  of  rife,  whether  of  indigestion 
or  starvation  ;  and  Luke,  Dame  Harman's  adopted, 
whom  his  father  would  have  been  content  to  re- 
ceive home  again,  now  that  the  feebleness  of  his 
infancy  was  past.  But  the  boy's  attachment  to  the 
young  cousins  at  Norcroft,  among  whom  he  had 
been  reared,  and  the  cuffs  his  milksop  habits  were 
apt  to  provoke  from  the  rough  hand  of  his  sturdy 
elder  brother,  rendered  the  change  hazardous ;  and 
the  poor  clerk  was  consequently  obliged  to  solicit 
for  the  boy  who  had  been  so  tenderly  recommended 
to  him  on  her  deathbed  by  his  unfortunate  wife,  the 
continued  harbor  of  his  sister  and  brother-in-law. 
Till  ten  years  old,  therefore,  Luke  remained  at 
Norcroft,  doing  errands  about  his  uncle's  farm,  and 
scouted  as  a  poor  relation  by  all  the  family  except 
a  little  girl  named  Esther,  a  year  younger  than 
himself,  who  comforted  him  by  her  overween- 
ing affection,  for  his  troubles,  past,  present,  or  to 
come. 

The  first  great  trouble,  however,  of  which  he 
was  conscious,  was  his  final  banishment  from  Nor- 
croft. After  a  time,  matters  went  ill  with  the 
Harroans.  They  were  forced  to  give  up  the  greater 
portion  of  the  land  they  rented  from  a  less  indul- 
gent landlord  than  Sir  Clement  Colston  ;  and  get 
rid  of  their  supernumerary  laborers  and  sickly 
nephew.  Willingly  would  Downing  have  paid 
for  the  keep  of  his  boy.  But  as  it  sometimes  oc- 
curs in  a  higher  walk  of  life,  his  kinsfolk  were  too 
proud  to  receive  money  for  what  they  were  too 
poor  to  give  for  nothing ;  and  Luke  was  transfer- 
red back  to  Hartington,  to  receive  from  his  father 
those  rudiments  of  learning  which  Downing,  as  be- 
came a  parish  clerk,  assured  him  were  better  than 
house  or  land. 

He  had  enforced  the  same  axiom  upon  Jack. 
But  the  bolder  boy  dissented  in  toto.  Because 
neither  house  nor  land  was  to  be  his  portion,  why 
was  he  forced  to  accept  a  horn-book  in  their  stead  1 
He  would  not  learn.  Nothing  and  nobody  could 
make  him  learn ;  not  even  his  father,  who  wasted 
both  argument  and  coercion  in  the  attempt.  Jack 
was  thrashed  and  Jack  was  lectured ;  but  he  still 
persisted  in  believing  that  bird-nesting  and  wiring 
hares,  rather  than  ABC,  were  the  only  pleasant 
substitute  for  lands  and  houses. 

It  is  true  the  situation  of  Downing's  cottage  on 
the  verge  of  Warling-wood,  was  peculiarly  propi- 
tious to  the  development  of  this  opinion .  The  wood 
was  such  a  capital  covert  for  his  truancies !  Titer ey 
Jack  was  able  at  all  seasons  to  defy  his  father's 
researches.  He  knew  every  tree  and  every  step  of 
it ;  besides  bypaths  and  even  runs  through  the  under- 
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wood,  made  by  the  beasts  of  the  field,  bat  not  the 
lees  available  to  the  urchins  of  the  village.  The 
wood  was  in  fact  the  natural  home  of  Jack. 

A  savage  wildness  round  him  hung, 
As  of  a  dweller-out  of  doors ; 

for  the  avocation  of  his  father  rendering  it  impossible 
for  him  to  be  followed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
by  an  ill-conditioned  boy  of  fourteen,  lacking  the 
exterior  decency  indispensable  to  even  the  most 
minor  of  minor  ministrants  to  the  clerical  calling, 
there  were  many  hours  of  the  day  in  which  Jack 
Downing  had  every  excuse  for  slinking  along  the 
brook-side,  watching  his  opportunity,  (as  his  ene- 
mies averred,)  for  tickling  the  trout  of  the  preserved 
stream,  or  stealing  off  into  the  wood  in  search  of 
squirrel's  nests.  For  these  purposes,  the  clerk's 
cottage  was  favorably  situated ;  in  the  midst  of  a 
patch  of  garden  ground  at  the  bottom  of  Church- 
fane,  divided  from  the  stream  only  by  a  margent  of 
short,  green  turf,  dotted  with  straggling  alder  bushes 
— a  margent  widening  here  and  there  almost  into  a 
little  valley,  still  shrubby  and  still  verdant,  for  nearly 
a  mile,  till  it  entered  at  one  extremity  the  precincts 
of  Harrington  Park,  and  at  the  other  afforded  a  short 
cut  to  the  nearest  market-town.  Sloping  upward 
from  this  riband  of  velvet-like  herbage  commenced 
the  limits  of  Warling-wood ;  and  Jack  Downing 
had  consequently  a  safe  covert  for  his  double  depre- 
dations. 

It  was  just  when  his  father's  indignation  was  at 
the  hottest  against  him,  in  consequence  of  a  domicil- 
iary visit  made  to  the  cottage  by  Sir  Clement's  keep- 
ers, accompanied  by  the  constable,  to  search  for  a 
brace  of  trout  which  had  been  seen  thrust  into  a 
basket  of  grass  by  Master  Jack  in  the  twilight  of  a 
fine  midsummer  morning  on  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
(known  in  the  village  by  the  name  of  the  Hams,) 
and  of  which  nothing  was  found  but  the  baskets 
filled  with  grass  and  the  fishy  odor  left  behind  them, 
that  Luke  was  dispatched  home  from  Norcroft,  to 
profit  by  the  admonitions  against  picking  and  steal- 
ing bestowed  upon  his  elder  brother. 

The  moment  was  unlucky  for  the  boy's  inaugu- 
ration at  the  cottage.  The  sudden  change  from  a 
household  governed  by  the  experienced  hand  of  his 
aunt  and  the  gentle  tetidance  of  Esther,  to  a  spot 
lacking  all  aid  of  womanly  housewifery,  was  far 
from  pleasant.  He  did  not  feel  at  home  there ;  he 
could  not  feel  at  home  there ;  and,  when  forced  to 
become  a  witness  of  the  furious  altercations  between 
his  father  and  brother,  his  gentle  nature  shrank,  as 
if  touched  with  a  hot  iron.  The  very  names  he  heard 
applied  to  his  brother,  were  new  to  his  ear.  But 
more  abhorrent  still  were  those  which  Jack  soon 
began  to  apply  to  himself— as  a  poor,  pitiful,  sneak- 
ing urchin,  who,  after  eating  beggar's  bread  at  his 
uncle's  table,  was  returned  as  worthless  on  the  hands 
of*  his  father.  To  the  young  ruffian  of  Warling- 
wood,  the  poor  boy  seemed  an  instinctive  object  of 
hatred.  Luke  had  seen  him  brought  to  shame; 
Luke  had  seen  him  chastised  by  his  father.  He 
had  been  specifically  warned  to  avoid  corrupting  the 
morals  of  a  brother  more  righteous  than  himself; 
had  been  told,  that  in  the  event  of  his  persisting  in 
his  evil  ways,  his  father's  savings  as  well  as  his 
father's  love,  would  be  for  the  youngling.  Every- 
thing, in  short,  had  been  done,  as  is  too  often  the 
case'  among  injudicious  relatives,  to  create  dissen- 
sion between  the  brothers. 

Luke  was  bitterly  disappointed.  It  had  been  his 
consolation  for  losing  the  company  of  Esther  on  his 
return  home,  that  he  should  obtain  that  of  his 


brother ;  and  he  had  created  a  great  joy  to 
out  of  the  endearments  of  brother-love.  The  rough 
entreatment  of  his  harsh,  hob-nailed,  elder  cousins 
had  often  caused  him  to  sigh  after  a  defender — a 
defender  and  friend,  such  as  an  elder  brother  could 
not  tail  to  be ;  a  friend  who  would  admit  him  to  a 
share  of  his  pastimes,  and  whose  burdens  and  toils 
he  would  rejoice  to  share  in  return. 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  He  soon  found  that  he 
was  to  be  as  lonely  at  home  as  he  had  been  at  Nor- 
croft. Jack  regarded  him  as  the  spy  who  was  to 
obtain  reward  by  denouncing  his  misdoings ;  a  Ben- 
jamin, to  whom  was  destined  a  double  mess,  pur- 
loined from  his  share.  And  right  glad  was  poor 
Luke  whenevez  his  brother  did  set  forth,  during 
their  father's  absence,  upon  one  of  his  marauding 
expeditions ;  not  that  he  might  betray  his  fault,  but 
that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  follow  unmolested  his 
own  more  harmless  devices. 

For  his  spirit  of  orderliness  had  already  devised 
means  of  adding  to  the  comfort  of  the  family. 
Though  little  more  than  twelve  years  old,  Luke 
was  an  active  and  intelligent  lad ;  and  the  industri- 
ous habits  in  which  he  had  been  reared  by  the  Har- 
mans  enabled  him  to  turn  to  advantage  the  intervals 
of  the  tasks  of  reading  and  writing,  set  him  by  his 
father.  By  his  zeal,  the  cottage  was  whitewashed. 
By  his  zeal,  the  floor  was  new  laid,  the  furniture 
repaired  and  rubbed,  the  broken  panes  replaced,  the 
thatch  mended.  A  very  small  outlay,  and  a  great 
deal  of  spirit  and  intelligence,  sufficed  to  impart  a 
completely  new  aspect  to  the  place.  From  the  day 
of  his  wife's  death,  Downing  had  never  cared  for 
such  things,  but  suffered  his  house  to  tall  into  decay. 
Being  a  great  gardener,  the  little  leisure  he  could 
command  was  devoted  to  his  out-door  belongings ; 
and  so  long  as  his  early  vegetables  flourished,  he 
had  never  troubled  his  head  about  the  dilapidation 
of  his  premises,  till  the  activity  of  his  younger  boy 
placed  them  before  him  in  the  state  they  ought  to 
be. 

The  satisfaction  he  evinced  on  the  occasion,  how- 
ever, served  only  to  stir  up  further  strife  between 
Jack  and  his  family.  Encouraged  by  his  father's 
praise,  Luke  took  upon  himself  thenceforward  the 
charge  of  the  house :  and  though  the  elder  brother 
declared  the  tasks  he  adopted  to  be  just  fit  for  such 
a  milksop,  who  was  good  only  to  roast,  and  boil, 
and  wash,  and  mend,  he  was  not  the  less  jealous 
of  the  affection  which  these  aids  and  endeavors  ob- 
tained for  the  new-comer  from  the  old  clerk. 

Luke,  however,  was  content.  Finding  that 
nothing  like  brotherly  love  was  to  be  won  from  the 
uncouth  Jack,  he  satisfied  himself  with  the  fondness 
lavished  upon  him  by  one  who,  since  the  death  of 
his  poor  wife,  had  found  no  object  of  attachment, 
and  devoted  himself  with  all  his  heart  and  soul  to 
his  father.  Submissive  as  he  was  industrious,  his 
parent's  slightest  wishes  were  forestalled ;  and  the 
poor  clerk,  who  had  been  afraid  of  incurring  an 
additional  burden,  soon  found  that  he  had  obtained 
a  faithful  servant  as  well  as  a  loving  child. 

And  then,  Luke  evinced  as  much  sympathy;  in 
his  pleasures  as  zeal  in  his  service.  Luke  assisted 
him  iu  his  garden,  and  was  as  proud  as  himself  of 
his  cauliflowers  and  prize  carnations ;  and  yet,  of 
evenings,  worked  so  hard  with  him  at  his  lessons, 
that,  by  the  time  the  lad  entered  his  fifteenth  year, 
no  one— not  even  the  parson  of  the  parish— disputed 
John  Downing's  assertion,  that  at  his  death,  or 
when  he  became  too  infirm  to  officiate,  Luke  would 
be  fully  qualified  to  succeed  him  in  his  clerkly 
tion. 
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**  A  pleasant  life,  and  I  wish  the  spoony  joy 
on' t !"  was  Jack's  comment  on  the  announcement, 
when  twitted  with  it  by  some  of  his  loose  compan- 
ions. "  Thank  God,  /  knew  better  than  ever  to 
learn  to  sign  my  name !  Readin'  and  writin'  for 
them  as  is  fond  on  'em— free  air  and  a  fair  field  for 
me ;— nose  the  worse  if  the  hares  come  a-feedin' 
there  of  evenings.  As  to  spendin'  the  best  o'  one's 
days  in  bawlin'  'Amen!'  for  the  christenin'  of  a 
pack  o'  squaUin'  bantlings,  or  lietenin'  to  the  toll  o' 
the  bell  for  shovellin'  poor  folks  into  their  last  home, 
't  wasn't  that  for  which  God  Almighty  made  me, 
or  I  'm  much  mistaken.  My  arm 's  got  a  plaguy 
deal  too  much  whipcord  in 't  for  that  /" 

At  length,  after  frequent  threats  of  enlisting,  in 
oider  to  get  away  from  Harrington  and  its  discipline, 
on  finding  that  his  father  was  in  treaty  to  bind  him 
apprentice  to  a  currier  in  the  nearest  town,  Jack 
Downing  proposed,  by  way  of  compromise,  to  enter 
the  service  of  a  farmer  a  few  miles  off,  who  had 
courage  to  encounter  the  hazards  announced  by  his 
onpromising  reputation,  in  consideration  of  obtaining, 
at  low  wages,  one  of  the  stoutest  young  fellows  m 
me  country. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Tbe  tempter  or  the  tempted,  who  sins  most  ? 

Shakspbark. 

By  this  change,  both  father  and  sons  became  the 
happier.  Conscious  of  having  a  character  to  acquire 
with  the  new  master,  who  had  accepted  him  on 
trust,  the  surly  John  addressed  himself  with  some 
assiduity  to  his  calling ;  ami  the  two  that  were  left, 
always  happy  in  each  other,  had  no  longer  a  motive 
for  concealing  their  mutual  content.  A  painful 
constraint  was  removed,  when  the  loud  step  and 
loud  voice  of  Jack  Downing  no  longer  shook  the 
cottage.  His  absence  was  as  a  lull  after  a  raging 
storm. 

Even  Parson  Wigswell  noticed  how  much  more 
sedately  than  usual  John  Downing's  duties  were 
discharged,  after  the  removal  of  his  sole  cause  of 
irritation;  and  many  a  time  did  the  rector's  lady 
step  into  the  little  garden,  to  admire  poor  John's 
renowned  auriculas  and  piccotees,  (whenever  the 
lower  part  of  Church-lane  was  free  enough  from 
mud  for  a  lady  to  pass  dryshod,)  now  that  the  sul- 
len young  man  was  gone,  who,  on  such  occasions, 
used  to  stand  surveying  her,  leaning  impudently 
against  the  door-post,  with  a  flower  stuck  in  his 
mouth  and  his  hat  on  one  side,  undoffed  in  defer- 
ence to  her  presence. 

There  was  peace,  in  short,  in  the  cottage ;  and 
peace  imparts  the  semblance  of  plenty,  even  where 
plenty  is  not.  But  in  John  Downing's  house  there 
was  just  so  much  more  than  enough  as  to  enable 
him  to  lay  by  a  trifle  at  the  end  of  every  week  in 
the  village  Savings'  Bank,  and  without  churlishness 
or  inhospitality.  A  friend  was  always  welcome, 
nor  was  the  beggar  sent  empty  away.  So  quiet, 
indeed,  was  the  cottage  under  the  new  order  of 
things,  as  to  have  become  a  worthy  corollary  to 
hall  and  rectory.  The  squire  and  the  parson  were 
fitted  to  a  nicety  in  their  steady,  taciturn,  sober- 
suited  clerk. 

But,  alas !  as  in  the  case  of  Sir  Balaam, 

The  devil  was  vexed  such  saintship  to  behold ; 

and  one  evening,  when,  after  the  ending  of  his  day's 
work,  Luke  had  obtained  his  father's  permission  to 
visit  Noicroft,  to  carry  a  present  to  his  aunt  of  some 


choice  flowers,  as  a  pretext,  perhaps,  for  conveying 
to  Esther  tidings  of  the  brighter  prospects  of  his 
destiny,  and  the  hopes  it  afforded  that,  some  day  or 
other,  he  might  be  able  to  earn  a  living  and  claim 
her  for  a  wife;  John  Downing,  while  sauntering 
hatless  and  costless  up  and  down  the  narrow,  thrift- 
edged  walk  of  his  garden,  on  the  look-out  for  snails 
and  other  depredators,  and  lost  in  admiration  of  the 
happy  results  of  one  of  the  finest  summers  ever 
known,  noticed  with  surprise  a  well-dressed  gentle- 
man pass  the  garden  hedge,  descending  leisurely 
the  lane  towards  the  stream ;  and  after  casting  an 
admiring  glance  at  the  flower-plots,  just  then  so 
bright  with  blossoms,  quietly  continue  his  perambu- 
lations. 

"  Some  angler,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  oar 
trout-fishing,"  thought  the  clerk,  peering  out  at 
him  as  he  pursued  his  way  to  the  brook.  "  Afore 
he  comes  back  with  his  rod  and  line,  however,  he 
must  take  care  to  get  a  regular  ticket  from  Sir 
Clement's  keepers,  or  no  sport  for  him  here* 
away!" 

After  a  few  minutes'  loitering  along  the  Hams, 
however,  the  stranger  retraced  his  steps.  The 
spot  was  a  damp  one  after  sunset.  But  this 
tune,  on  reaching  the  clerk's  garden,  he  made  a 
dead  stop,  as  if  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  was  not 
to  be  passed  by ;  and  stood  gazing  at  the  fine  clove 
carnations,  and  inhaling  their  fragrance  over  the 
little  gate,  till  even  a  less  benevolent  man  than  John 
Downing  might  have  been  tempted  to  say,  "  Walk 
in." 

The  stranger,  however,  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"Mr.  Downing,  I  believe?"  said  he,  touching 
his  hat — though  the  clerk,  in  his  own  garden  on 
a  July  evening,  was  uncovered.  "  My  informants, 
I  find,  did  not  deceive  me,"  he  resumed,  when 
answered  by  a  civil  bow  of  assent.  "  I  was  told  to 
look  for  a  cottage  surrounded  by  the  finest  flowers 
in  the  country.  By  that  direction,  I  readily  found 
my  way." 

Touched  in  the  tenderest  point  by  this  compli- 
ment, the  old  man  no  longer  hesitated.  Opening 
wide  the  wicket  gate,  he  invited  the  stranger  to  a 
nearer  inspection  of  the  "finest  flowers  in  the 
country,"  with  all  the  simplicity  of  a  Dr.  Prim- 
rose ;  and  though  his  visitor  "evinced  in  the  course 
of  the  first  five  minutes'  conversation  a  degree  of 
ignorance  concerning  all  things  horticultural,  which 
rendered  somewhat  extraordinary  his  deep  interest 
in  an  humble  cottage-garden  in  the  village  of  Hart- 
ington,  the  clerk  readily  forgave  his  want  of  sci- 
ence, in  favor  of  the  encomiums  lavished  upon  the 
parterres  around  him. 

"  I  have  been  making  a  tour  through  the  south- 
ern counties,"  said  the  stranger,  seeming  to  think 
it  necessary  to  account  for  himself— "  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  their  flower-gardens  and 
medieval  relics." 

(John  Downing  was  puzzled — marvelling  much 
whether  the  plants  whose  names  were  so  new  to 
him,  were  annuals  or  perennials.) 

"I  am  much  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the 
churches  in  this  neighborhood,"  added  the  stranger, 
"  of  many  of  which  I  have  made  sketches,  and 
should  be  glad  to  add  Hartington  to  my  collection. 
I  am  told,  Mr.  Downing,  that  the  keys  are  in  your 
custody.  May  I  inquire  whether  it  is  too  late  in 
the  evening  for  a  sight  of  the  interior?" 

"  By  no  manner  of  means,  sir,"  replied  the  civil 
clerk.  "  If  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  wait 
while  I  slip  on  my  coat,  or  walk  slowly  up  the 
lane,  I  will  join  yon  before  yon  reach  the  porch." 
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The  man  who  rejoined  the  scientific  traveller, 
therefore,  was  no  longer  the  free  and  easy  amateur 
of  streaked  dahlias  and  spotted  piccotees;  but  a 
.spruce  and  sable-suited  parish  clerk,  bearing  in  one 
hand  two  ponderous  keys  that  might  have  put  St. 
Peter  out  of  countenance. 

There  was  little  enough  to  see  in  Hartington 
church.  Not  a  monument  worthy  to  be  so  called ! 
One  or  two  of  the  tombs  erected  to  the  Colston 
family  were  raised  a  degree  above  mere  tablets,  by 
having  demi-coluinns  and  an  architrave  in  colored 
marbles,  or  the  family  arms  emblazoned  on  a 
scutcheon  in  the  corner,  But  all  the  other  memo- 
rials to  the  departed  were  of  an  humble  kind; 
mere  gravestones  of  slate  or  granite,  with  long 
inscriptions 

Where,  to  be  born  and  die, 

Of  rich  and  poor,  made  all  the  history. 

The  stranger,  however,  professed  himself  deeply 
interested  in  the  architecture  of  the  nave  ;  pointing 
out  imperceptible  beauties  in  the  capitals  of  the 
whitewashed  columns,  and  a  few  fragments  of 
colored  glass  remaining  in  the  often  re-glazed  win- 
dows, till  John  Downing  began  to  fancy  there 
must  reside  a  charm  in  learning,  even  beyond  the 
axiom  he  habitually  recited  to  his  sons;  seeing 
that  much  reading  enabled  this  stranger  to  discern 
not  only  the  merit  of  a  tri-colored  piccotee  but  the 
charm  of  an  old  oak  staircase  leading  to  the  sing- 
ing loft,  which  he  declared  to  be  contemporary 
with  the  reformation. 

"  And  the  door  under  it,  I  conclude,  leads  into 
the  vestry?"  inquired  the  stranger. 

"Would  you  like  to  see  it,  sir?  Many  folks 
declare  it  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  church,"  said  the 
clerk,  leading  the  way  to  the  iron-knobbed  door, 
which  he  opened  with  a  curious  old  key.  "  The 
rectors  of  the  parish,  for  the  last  four  hundred 
years,  lie  buried  under  this  here  vestry,"  said  he ; 
44  and  we  keep  here  the  altar  plates  and  parish 
registers,"  said  he,  opening  a  large  oaken  cup- 
board, which  somewhat  resembled  a  banker's 
safe. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  the  curious  old  parchment- 
bound  volume  with  iron  corner-pieces,  which  I  see 
chained  yonder  to  the  wall,  is  the  register  of  Hart- 
ington?" inquired  the  stranger.  In  answer  to 
which  question,  the  civil  clerk  hastened  to  unfasten 
by  a  key  appended  to  his  pinchbeck  watchchain, 
though  pretty  nearly  of  the  dimensions  of  a  latch- 
key, the  padlock  securing  the  "  mighty  book," 
which  he  regarded  as  the  choicest  treasure  in  his 
keeping. 

"  In  most  parishes,  sir,"  said  he,  "  the  registers 
bide  in  the  keeping  of  the  clergyman.  But  his 
reverence  and  I  corned  to  this  parish  together; 
and  as  he 's  a  gentleman  what  does  not  like  to  be 
disturbed  at  unusual  times,  and  knows  the  key 's 
as  safe  in  my  keepin'  as  in  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land-" 

"  He  leaves  it  in  your  custody.  Quite  right;" 
observed  the  stranger.  "  Trust  engenders  fidelity. 
The  padlock  is,  as  you  remark,  a  curious  relic ; 
probably  monastic — a  remnant  of  some  old  Ab- 
bey?" 

"Ay,  sir — sure  enow — strange— I  never  thought 
on't  before! — But  his  reverence,  Mr.  Wigsweil, 
ben't  a  book-lamed  gentleman,  beyond  scripture 
matters  and  divinity.  And  as  you  say,  there 's  the 
foundations  of  the  old  Priory  still  to  be  seen,  half- 
a-mile  or  more  adown  the  Hams,  which " 

The  register,  however,  scarcely  belongs  to  so 
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early  a  date,"  said  the  stranger,  carelessly  turning 
over  the  leaves.  "  Sixteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven !"  said  he,  placing  his  finger  on  the  first 
leaf— 

"  The  pages  are  a'  most  filled,  sir,  yon 
said  the  cleric,  as  if  in  reply ;  "  and  when  we 
to  the  last,  no  doubt  his  reverence  will  have  a 
volume,  and  this  be  laid  by  in  the  deed-chest !" 

He  spoke  to  disregardful  ears;  the  individual 
he  addressed  was  following  with  his  forefinger, 
line  by  line,  the  faded  and  scarcely  legible  entries 
of  the  last  century.  Antiquaries  have  such  strange 
crotchets  in  their  brains !  Otherwise,  what  interest 
could  that  long  array  of  names — names  of  the 
grandfathers  of  the  fathers  of  the  eiisting  genera- 
tion, possess  for  a  stranger  sauntering  bis  summer 
ramble  through  the  county  of  Sussex?  His  eyes 
appeared  literally  to  devour  those  crooked-legged 
signatures,  and  his  whole  soul  seemed  engrossed 
in  the  survey !  Once,  twice,  thrice,  did  John 
Downing  interpose  his  explanations  touching  the 
registers,  the  manor,  tjie  living  of  Harrington— 
without  so  much  as  a  nod  of  acknowledgment  in 
return ;  nor  was  it  till  the  increasing  darkness  of 
the  evening  rendered  it  impossible  for  even  the 
most  searching  eyes  to  discern  more  than  tlie  form 
of  the  volume,  that,  with  a  great  gasp  to  relieve  the 
tension  of  his  breast,  he  turned  towards  the  clerk, 
as  if  suddenly  recovering  the  consciousness  of  his 
presence. 

"  Night  be  comin'  on,  sir,"  said  John  Downing, 
who  felt  a  little  affronted  at  the  damp  thrown 
upon  his  endeavors  at  conversation.  "Night  be 
comin'  on.  I  don't  like  to  seem  as  if  purlin'  of 
a  stranger  out  o'  doors.  But  we  can't  bide  no 
longer  here." 

"And  my  search  but  half  accomplished!"  was 
the  involuntary  ejaculation  of  his  companion.  •*  To 
be  off  at  daybreak  too !" 

Quietly  resuming  possession  of  the  huge  volume, 
John  Downing  was  beginning  to  attach  the  iron 
clasps,  previous  to  replacing  the  chain  in  the  staple 
of  the  padlock,  when  his  visitor  suddenly  slipped  a 
sovereign  into  the  hand  all  but  as  hard  and  brown 
as  the  parchment  binding. 

"  I  must  see  this  book  a  little  longer,  my  good 
friend,"  said  he.  "  Return  to  your  cottage  for  a 
light,  while  I  remain  here ;  and  you  shall  be  no 
loser  by  obliging  me." 

The  poor  clerk  was  perhaps  of  the  opinion  enter- 
tained by  many  modern  casuists,  that  Satan  as- 
sumed in  paradise  the  form  of  the  serpent,  only 
because  coined  gold  was  not  in  existence ;  for  the 
moment  he  felt  the  touch  of  a  coin,  so  much  heavier 
than  the  shillings  to  which  his  palm  was  accus- 
tomed, John  Downing  recoiled  as  from  some  evil 
thing. 

"I  never  loses  sijjht,  sir,  of  that  vol  ran*  T* 
said  he,  with  more  dignity  than  he  had  even  yet 
had  occasion  to  infuse  into  the  representation  of 
his  office.  And  the  stranger,  perceiving  that  his 
suspicions  were  awakened,  and  pressed  for  time, 
without  further  disguise  of  his  purpose,  drew  from 
his  pocket-book  a  ten  pound  bank  note,  to  enforce 
his  request. 

But  the  amount  of  the  bribe  served  only  to  con- 
firm the  suspicions  and   refusal  of  the  "virtuous 
clerk.     Was  it  likely  that  a  man  who  all  his  life 
long  had  walked  without  swerving  in  the  path  of 
righteousness,  would  suddenly  succumb  to  tern 
tion  without  even  the  plea  of  personal 
extenuation  of  his  fall  ?• 

John  Downing  held  firm ;  and  John  Downing  at 
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length  exhibited  such  sturdy  disposition  to  eject 
by  force  from  the  vestry  one  who,  in  spite  of  his 
fair  presence  and  fair  speech,  had  manifestly  entered 
it  with  evil  intentions,  that  the  soi-disant  archaeolo- 
gist judged  it  wiser  to  make  a  hasty  exit ;  and, 
thanks  to  the  increasing  darkness  of  the  evening, 
contrived  to  make  a  rush  up  Church-lane,  before 
the  clerk  could  ascertain  the  direction  taken  by  the 
delinquent. 

He  would  almost  have  disbelieved  the  evidence 
of  his  senses,  and  fancied  the  following  morning 
that  all  had  been  a  vain  delusion  of  his  evening 
nap,  but  that  there  still  remained  imprinted  on  the 
clayey  soil  of  the  lane,  which,  even  in  summer 
time,  was  kept  moist  by  the  oozings  of  the  pond 
above,  prints  of  a  foot  of  very  different  form  and 
dimensions  from  the  hobnailed  shoes  of  the  village. 

For  weeks  afterwards,  those  foot-marks  haunted 
the  mind  of  John  Downing,  like  the  foot-print 
which  so  sorely  agitated  the  soul  of  the  unfortunate 
Crusoe.  But  with  a  species  of  false  pride,  savor- 
ing of  more  delicacy  than  belongs  to  his  condition 
of  life,  he  did  not  confide  his  story  to  his  patron, 
lest  peradventure  his  reverence  might  suppose  that 
he  insisted  on  the  merit  of  his  own  magnanimity  in 
refusing  the  bribe.  Aware  of  his  intentions  of 
abdication  in  favor  of  Luke,  the  moment  the  young 
man's  age  and  the  sanction  of  the  vestry  per- 
mitted, he  thought  it  might  appear  a  too  strong 
argument  in  his  favor,  if  he  related  his  heroic 
defence  of  the  parochial  archives.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  however,  the  circumstance  passed 
altogether  from  his  memory,  as  insulated  events  are 
apt  to  do  from  the  memory  of  the  old.  He  had  a 
thousand  other  things  to  think  of;  and  even  the 
conduct  of  his  sons  afforded  him  painful  grounds 
for  reflection. 

It  happened  that  the  farm  in  which  Jack  had 
engaged  his  services,  was  considerably  nearer  to 
Norcroft  than  to  Harrington ;  and  an  acquaintance 
was  consequently  brought  about  between  him  and 
his  cousins,  which,  so  long  as  Luke  remained  their 
inmate,  he  would  have  been  at  little  pains  to  meet 
half  way.  Besides,  the  Harmans  were  then  ricli — 
far  richer  than  himself — a  thing  sufficient  to  provoke 
the  enmity  of  his  envious  mind ;  whereas,  they 
were  now  sufficiently  fallen  in  the  world  for  the 
heir  of  one  whose  deposits  in  the  savings'  bank  were 
judged  to  be  considerable,  to  be  entitled  to  look 
down  upon  them,  even  though,  like  themselves,  for 
the  time  an  hireling.  He  therefore  no  longer 
made  a  difficulty  about  accompanying  them  home 
to  Norcroft,  from  the  fairs  and  junkets,  where  a 
common  love  of  bowls,  skittles,  and  cribbage, 
brought  them  into  frequent  fellowship. 

The  great  recommendation,  however,  of  Dick 
and  Maurice  Harmai,  was  that  they  hated  his 
brother.  The  same  meek  spirit  of  order  which 
rendered  the  serviceable  lad  an  object  of  dislike  to 
Jao1*,  had  made  him  unpopular  with  his  cousins — 
that  is,  with  all  his  cousins  but  Esther ;  whom,  on 
visiting  the  farm,  Jack  Downing  beheld,  and  not 
unmoved,  for  the  first  time  since  they  had  been 
children  together.  And  from  the  days  of  Cymon 
till  now,  the  rural  savage  had  been  found  more 
amenable  to  the  influence  of  beauty,  than  to  the 
laws  of  God  or  man. 

**  Hope  thou  'rt  not  quite  as  poor  a  creature  as 
thy  milksop  of  a  brother  ?"  was  old  Harman's  salu- 
tation to  the  handsome  well-grown  boor,  who  came 
smoothing  down  his  shaggy  curls  to  the  hearth- 
side  where  his  aunt  and  cousin  sat  quietly  at  work. 

"  That  I  '11  warrant  him  he  ben't,"  was  the  fa- 


vorable attestation  of  his  cousin,  Maurice.  On 
which,  Esther  raised  her  gentle  eyes  in  silence  to 
examine  him  ;  and  seeing  that  there  was  indeed  no 
likeness  between  the  brothers,  speedily  resumed 
her  work. 

But  it  was  upon  her  only  that  the  impression 
made  was  not  in  favor  of  the  new-comer.  Dame 
Harman  liked  him  at  first  sight,  as  reminding  her 
of  her  brother  John  in  his  days  of  jovial  bachelor- 
hood :  and  the  others,  because  he  was  a  strong- 
armed,  stalwart,  iron -natu  red  boon-companion, 
always  ready  to  wrestle,  or  drink,  or  play.  The 
first  notice,  meanwhile,  received  by  Luke  of  this 
untoward  intimacy,  was  by  meeting  his  brother 
staggering  through  the  barn-yard  gate  of  Norcroft 
one  Sunday  evening,  when  he  had  been  obliged  to 
postpone,  till  after  the  last  evening  service  his 
trudge  across  the  fields  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  Es- 
ther, and  carry  her  the  plunder  of  his  father's  gar- 
den, in  the  shape  of  his  choicest  carnations. 

Not  recognizing  at  once  the  fellow,  a  little  the 
worse  for  ale,  who  came  shouldering  rudely  against 
him,  Luke  endeavored  to  fling  him  off;  on  which 
Maurice  and  Dick  Harman,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing the  departure  of  their  friend,  the  one  with  a 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  the  other  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  rushed  forward  for  the  purpose  of  what 
they  called  "  seeing  fair  play" — or,  in  other 
words,  getting  up  a  quarrel. 

But  Luke  could  not  be  provoked  into  fighting — 
more  especially  with  his  brother — still  more  espe- 
cially on  the  Sabbath  day. 

"  I  did  n't  know  him;  I  did  n't  see  it  was  Jack," 
sufficed  in  his  opinion  for  explanation. 

"  Then  you  must  have  thought 't  was  one  of  us. 
'T  was  for  one  of  us  your  d — — d  impudence  was 
intended  !" — rejoined  Maurice  Harman.  "  So  strip, 
my  fine  fellow,  and  let 's  see  what  you  're  made 
oft"  added  he,  rejoicing  to  have  a  match  at  fisti- 
cuffs  transferred  to  his  shoulders. 

44 1  've  no  quarrel  with  any  one  of  you,  and  am 
not  fond  of  fighting  for  fighting's  sake,'*  replied 
Luke,  thinking  more  of  protecting  his  carnations 
than  of  protecting-  himself,  as  he  endeavored  to 
ward  off  the  attack  of  the  bully.  But  the  violence 
with  which  both  the  drunken  man  and  his  seconds 
now  vented  their  invectives  on  his  "  confounded 
spooniness,"  luckily  brought  forth  Dame  Harman, 
who  was  dozing  within,  over  a  volume  of  occa- 
sional sermons.  And  though  she  exhibited  the 
usual  injustice  of  an  umpire  by  protesting  that  they 
had  "  aft  been  friends  and  happy  together,  and  that 
there  had  been  no  squabbling  till  Luke  made  his 
appearance;"  Jack  Downing,  conscious  of  seeing 
four  cousins  and  two  aunts,  and  afraid  lest  he 
might  chance  to  see  two  Esthers,  if  he  did  not 
skulk  off  and  make  the  best  of  his  way  home  to  his 
work,  abandoned  the  field  to  his  brother,  while  the 
two  grumbling  and  muttering  Harmans  trudged 
after  him  to  bear  him  company. 

"No  good  ever  com'  yet  of  quarrels  atwixt 
brothers!"  was  Dame  Harman's  gratuitous  exhor- 
tation to  her  younger  nephew,  as  he  followed  her 
with  downcast  looks  into  the  house. 

" '  Birds  in  their  little  nests  agree,' 

as  I  used  to  teach  my  lads  as  soon  as  they  was 
coated.  And  though  a  scholar,  Luke,  and  a  man 
grown,  you  needn't  be  ashamed,  even  now,  of 
laming  the  lesson . ' ' 

At  that  moment,  Luke  was  ashamed  of  nothing. 
For  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  Esther,  who  all  the 
afternoon  had  remained  in  her  own  room,  waiting 
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for  the  close  of  the  carouse  to  steal  down  into  the 
orchard  for  a  breath  of  evening  air,  made  her  ap- 
pearance to  welcome  their  visitor  ;  and  long  before 
the  conclusion  of  her  mother's  homily,  the  nosegay 
had  been  given  and  accepted,  unperceived  by  the 
somewhat  lengthy  expounder  of  Dr.  Watts'  pleas- 
ing philosophy. 

But  from  that  evening,  poor  Luke  became  less 
easy  in  his  love.  So  great  a  favorite  as  Jack  ap- 
peared to  be  with  his  aunt  and  cousins,  might  end 
by  becoming  the  favorite  of  Esther  herself.  To  be 
sure  she  said  not.  Esther  assured  him  that,  even 
had  there  been  no  cousin  Luke  in  the  world  to 
bring  her  carnations,  cousin  John  would  have  re- 
mained an  object  of  aversion ;  and  it  was  only 
when  the  younger  brother  passed  with  ease  under 
the  doorway  of  his  father's  cottage,  which  compelled 
the  more  finely  developed  Jack  to  bow  his  head,  or 
surveyed  his  own  inferior  proportions,  betrayed  by 
his  shadow,  when  walking  homewards  at  sunset, 
that  his  heart  sank  within  him  on  reflecting  upon 
the  influence  exercised  by  personal  attraction  on 
every  female  eye  and  heart. 

Of  the  charm  of  his  sweet  countenance  and 
gentle  address,  he  knew  nothing.  But  even  had 
he  been  aware  that  many  an  artist  would  have 
given  him  his  day's  worth  in  gold,  to  sit  as  a  study 
for  the  head  of  St.  John,  or  the  beloved  disciple,  he 
would  have  dreaded  lest  the  favor  of  Esther's  family, 
the  natural  love  of  change,  and  the  passion  which, 
according  to  his  misgivings,  he  soon  found  to  be 
professed  towards  her  by  his  brother,  might,  in  the 
end,  prevail  against  him. 

All  this  he  freely  admitted  to  his  only  confidant 
and  friend.  For  living  in  undivided  affection  with 
his  indulgent  father,  what  other  friend  or  confidant 
had  he  need  to  seek?  To  all  his  lamentations, 
however,  John  Downing  made  his  usual  reply— 
"  Bide  a  bit,  my  boy,  bide  a  bit  till  you  're  old 
enough  to  step  into  my  shoes.  And  when  you  've 
got  a  house  over  your  head,  and  a  living  provided 
for  you  to  give  bread  to  a  family,  then,  Luke,  I  ?11 
step  over  to  Norcroft  myself,  and  have  a  talk  with 
ray  sister  about  what 's  to  be  done  for  you,  and 
settle  all  with  her  husband,  so  as  a  man  in  Harman's 
hap  is  not  like  to  find  fault  with." 

To  a  homestaying  man  like  John  Downing,  who 
had  not  been  half  a  mile  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
parish  for  as  many  years  as  Luke  was  old,  the  ex- 
ertion of  "  stepping  over  to  Norcroft,"  seemed  to 
ensure  half  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

"  But  one  thing,  Luke,"  his  father  could  not 
refrain  from  adding,  "  one  thing,  my  dear  boy, 
bear  always  in  mind ;  that  however  long  this  wed- 
ding may  be  in  coming  about,  none  the  less  woold 
be  the  sin  in  the  sight  of  God,  if  you  made  it  a  pre- 
tence for  wishing  your  brother  ill,  or  withholding 
from  him  the  love  which  the  Almighty  exacts  be- 
tween brethren.  Remember,  Luke,  that  however 
secret  the  sin,  before  the  face  of  the  quick  and  the 
dead  must  be  the  atonement !  At  the  last  day, 
that  searching  eye  which  seeth  into  our  inmost 
hearts,  will  judge  betwixt  thee  and  thy  brother !" 


CHAPTER  HI. 

Revenge  my  foul  and  most  unnatural  murder. 

Hamlet. 

As  months  and  years  passed  on,  John  Do  wiring's 
exhortations  to  his  younger  son  concerning  the 
virtue  of  family  concord  were  so  often  renewed,  as 
to  afford  proof  that  the  young  man's  provocations 


were  neither  few  nor  far  between.  It  is  true  theft 
John  seldom  made  his  appearance  at  Harrington ; 
never,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  wrangling  out  of 
his  father  the  means  of  indulging  more  costly  vices 
than  were  within  reach  of  a  farming  man's  wages. 
He  usually  came  penniless,  and  rarely  went  awes; 
empty-handed. 

lJut  it  was  not  on  these  occasions  he  vented  his 
animosities  against  his  father's  favorite  and  succes- 
sor in  office.  Backed  in  his  own  parish  by  the 
parson  and  constable,  his  father  was  a  too  impor- 
tant personage  to  be  trifled  with  by  maltreatment  of 
his  boy ;  and  it  was  only  when  they  met  at  Nor- 
croft, that  Jack  took  occasion  to  repay  with  interest 
the  double  injury  of  being  supplanted  with  his  lather 
and  his  love. 

His  worst  usage,  however,  was  borne  by  Luke 
with  the  courage  of  the  lion  and  meekness  of  the 
lamb  ;  always  the  first  to  extend  his  hand  for  recon- 
ciliation, and  comforted  under  the  sense  of  his 
wrongs  by  the  certainty  not  only  of  being  best 
beloved  by  Esther  and  his  father,  but  that  through- 
out his  native  village  there  existed  not  a  breathing 
soul  he  did  not  call  his  friend. 

"  They  all  like  me.  Not  a  neighbor  we  have 
got  that  would  hesitate  about  doing  me  s  good 
turn" — was  his  secret  reflection ;  and  it  served  to 
make  his  head  lie  lighter  on  his  pillow. 

While  things  were  in  this  situation,  John  Down- 
ing was  standing  one  fine  summer  morning  in  his 
cottage,  with  the  doors  open  to  admit  the  dewy 
fragrance  of  the  early  morn,  when  a  somewhat  un- 
usual sound  became  audible,  as  of  an  assemblage 
of  many  persons  at  no  great  distance.  Probably  a 
gang  of  Irish  haymakers  or  harvesters,  such  as  in 
summer-time  may  be  found  in  every  county  and 
corner  of  England.  Instead,  however,  of  losing 
his  time  in  idle  speculation,  he  threw  his  spade 
over  his  shoulder  and  proceeded  into  his  garden ; 
where  he  was  soon  hard  at  work,  trenching  the 
ground,  in  preparation  for  some  young  cabbage 
plants  that  lay  shaded  from  the  Bun,  under  the 
bushes  hard  by. 

So  busy  was  he  with  his  task,  that  he  seemed 
to  take  no  heed  of  the  gradual  approach  of  the 
movement  in  question,  or  that  it  stopped  suddenly, 
at  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  hawthorn  hedge 
bounding  his  garden.  His  foot  was  on  his  spade, 
and  his  face  bent  over  it,  as  if  thoroughly  ab- 
sorbed ;  nor  was  it  till  one  of  the  parties  engaged 
in  the  throng  alluded  to,  actually  entered  his 
garden,  and  was  standing  beside  him,  that  he  de- 
sisted from  his  work  to  look  up  and  recognize  the 
intruder. 

It  was  no  Irish  haymaker.  The  broad,  hand- 
some face  of  the  young  fellow  who  addressed  him, 
was  that  of  a  brother  cricketer  and  a  favorite  com- 
pany-keeper of  his  son  Luke. 

"  Fine  morning,  Harry !"  said  he,  resuming  bis 
trenching,  when  he  saw  who  was  his  visitor. 

"  Fine  morning,  Master  Downing !"  repeated 
Harry  Meade,  who  seemed  heated  and  confused, 
as  though  he  had  been  drinking.  "  Is  n't  Luke  up 
and  about  yet?  I  want  to  speak  a  word  witn 
Luke." 

And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  was 
turning  to  make  towards  the  house,  when  the 
clerk,  without  discontinuing  lus  labors,  called  him 
back. 

"  Luke  '8  not  at  home,"  said  he. 

"  Out  so  early  ?"  cried  Meade,  looking 
ly  vexed  and  disappointed. 
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"Out  sin'  yestesday  morn,"  rejoined  his  father, 
handling  his  spade  as  actively  as  either  of  his 


44  Since  yester  morning?"  reiterated  Meade,  well 
aware  how  little  his  young  friend  was  in  the  habit 
of  quitting  home. 

41  Luke  'a  been  talking  this  long  time,  you  know, 
Harry,  about  goin'  to  Lon'on  to  get  his  ankle 
looked  at,  where  the  small  bone  was  broke  a  year 
agone  at  the  Hillheld  match,"  resumed  old  Down- 
ing. "  Mr.  Wigswell  got  him  a  letter  yesterday 
to  Su  George1*  hospital  from  Sir  Clement ;  and 
may  be  he  took  his  uncle  Harman  on  the  way. 
Norcroft  lies  towards  the  Lon'on  road  where  he 
talked  of  getting  on  the  coach." 

"  And  to  think  of  his  having  choosed  yesterday, 
of  all  the  unlucky  days  in  the  year !"  cried  Meade, 
removing  his  straw  hat  for  the  purpose  of  wiping 
his  forehead.    "  I  made  sure  of  hndin'  on  him — 


/" 


"  And  can't  I  do  as  well  for  what  you  're  want- 
ing 1"  demanded  the  old  man,  apparently  a  little 
vexed  in  hla  turn* 

44  Yes,  Master  Downin',  you  will  do,  you  will 
do,  only  too  well !"  said  Harry ;  his  voice  becom- 
ing thick,  and  his  manner  still  more  confused  as  he 
attempted  to  proceed.  "  Only  I  'd  ha'  been  glad  had 
poor  Luke  been  home  to  take  the  matter  off  my 
hand.  Luke  would  ha'  broken  it  to  you,  may  be, 
kinder  than  I  can.  For  after  all,  Master  Downin', 
there  ben't  much  to  be  said  about  things  as  troubles 
us  that  can  ever  make  trouble  come  easy.— All 
must  out,  sooner  or  later,  Master  Downin'.— And 
I  'm  sure  you  '11  bear  it  like  a  man,  that  is,  like  a 
Christian,  when  I  tell  you  there  'a  some  thin'  hap- 
pened hard  by,  pretty  near  the  worst  as  could 
happen.  And  as  folks  is  at  hand  who  '11  soon 
blurt  out  the  truth,  I  'd  better  say  it  at  once, 
Master  Downin'." 

But  while  threatening  to  speak  out,  the  poor  fel- 
low literally  stopped  from  inability  to  utter  a  short 
syllable.  After  a  momentary  pause,  during  which 
every  vestige  of  color  forsook  the  face  of  the  clerk, 
as  he  stood  with  his  foot  resting  on  the  spade,  and 
big  drops,  either  from  terror  or  hard  labor,  rising 
upon  his  brow,  Harry  contrived  to  stammer  out — 
44  Your  poor  son  Jack  's  been  foully  murdered, 
neighbor  Downing.  We  found  the  body  just  now 
upon  the  Hams,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  river, 
doubled  up  and  cold.  They're  bringm'  on  him 
home,  poor  fellow,  on  a  hurdle." 

The  young  man  was  just  in  time  to  save  poor 
Downing  from  falling,  as,  on  hearing  this  ter- 
rible announcement,  the  spade  dropped  from  his 
hands! 

44 If  Luke  had  only  been  here!"  muttered 
Meade,  as  the  head  of  the  half  insensible  man  he 
was  holding  dropped  heavily  on  his  shoulder. 
44  Luke  would  ha'  broke  it  to  him  more  nat'rally. 
Luke  would  have  known  how  to  comfort  him. 
Better  let  roe  lead  you  into  the  house.  Better  not 
meet  'em  at  the  gate ;"  continued  the  warm-heart- 
ed young  fellow,  whose  eyes  were  moistened  with 
tears. 

And  as  though  blindness  had  fallen  on  him, 
John  Downing  submitted  to  be  guided  into  the 
cottage.  The  tramp  of  footsteps  was  again  ap- 
proaching, and  he  knew  that  the  corpse  was  at 
hand.  Smitten  as  he  was,  the  old  man  could  not 
bear  to  render  his  anguish  a  spectacle  for  the 
crowd. 

Arrived  in  the  house,  he  sank  into  his  customary 
arm-chair,  with  a  groan  so  heavy  that  it  seemed 


wrung  out  of  the  depths  of  his  heart ;  and  covering 
his  race  with  his  hands,  he  awaited  in  inexpressible 
agony  the  coming  of  the  dead. 

At  length,  the  sound  of  measured  footsteps  on 
the  path  became  terribly  audible.  The  crown  was 
evidently  in  the  garden ;  to  the  utter  demolition  of 
those  favorite  flowers,  so  short  a  time  before,  how 
dearly  treasured.  Though  their  voices  became 
subdued  to  a  reverential  whisper  as  they  approach- 
ed the  presence  of  the  father  of  (and  as  they  be- 
lieved, the  brother  of)  the  murdered  man,  it  was 
not  likely  that  their  deference  should  extend  to 
their  garden. 

But  they  might  have  trampled  on  the  very  heart 
of  John  Downing  ere  he  was  sensible  of  more  than 
that  the  murdered  body  of  his  first-born  was  about 
to  darken  his  door ! 

Already,  the  shadow  of  the  bearers  was  on  its 
threshold.  Already,  the  flesh  of  the  poor  father 
crept,  and  his  hair  stood  up,  as  be  knew  himself 
to  be  in  presence  of  the  son  whom,  for  some  time 
past,  he  had  not  loved  as  a  father,  and  whose  voice 
he  should  hear  no  more. 

Still,  however,  he  did  not  remove  the  clasped 
hands  from  his  convulsed  face.  The  young  men, 
the  laborers,  staggered  in  with  their  load.  He 
heard  the  gasping  of  their  manly  chests.  He  heard 
the  creaking  of  the  hurdle.  He  felt  that  fearful 
object  pass  him  by. 

44  Lay  him  on  the  bed. — There 's  a  bed  in  t'  oth- 
er chamber.— Lay  him  on  the  bed ;" — said  Harry 
Meade. 

And  the  men,  who  had  rested  for  a  second, 
obeyed.  But  when  they  reached  the  inner  door, 
the  anguish  of  John  Downing  burst  forth  into 
words. 

44  No,  no— not  there! "  said  he.  "  That  is  his 
poor  brother's  room.  Put  him  into  mine.  Yon- 
der, yonder!"  And  pointing  to  the  door  of  the 
small  lean-to,  in  winch  it  was  his  pleasure  to 
sleep,  in  order  that  Luke  might  be  better  accom- 
modated, be  uttered  a  few  incoherent,  inarticulate 
words ;  and  endeavoring  to  rise  to  see  that  his  in- 
junctions were  obeyed,  rolled  insensible  upon  the 
floor. 

When  he  came  to  himself,  he  was  seated  in  his 
chair  before  the  cottage  door,  his  neckcloth  untied, 
and  his  garments  wet  with  the  cold  water  that  had 
been  humanely  flung  in  his  face  by  those  whose 
arms  still  kindly  supported  him  ;  and  as  he  came 
gradually  to  himself,  and  beheld  the  summer  sky 
and  the  vernal  beauty  of  that  favorite  spot,  he 
trusted — he  fondly,  faintly  trusted — that  the  horri- 
ble impression  on  his  mind  had  been  all  delusion— 
all  a  dream ; — that  he  was  still  a  happy  father,  that 
he  might  still  look  up  to  heaven — still  take  delight 
in  his  flowers.— 

44  Harry  Meade,"  said  he,  in  a  subdued  voice,  on 
ascertaining  whose  brawny  arm  it  was  that  sus- 
tained his  head.  "  Is  it  you,  Harry  ? — Where  is 
Luke  t— Cannot  you  call  Luke  t — I  want,  I  want 
my  sou."— 

44  Luke  is  gone  to  Lon'on,  neighbor  Downing," 
replied  the  young  roan,  lowering  his  voice  to  the 
mournful  whisper  of  the  sufferer.  u  But  you  said 
just  now  as  he  'd  soon  be  back  again." 

"  Aye,  so  I  did. — I  forgot,  Harry.— I  was  so 
lucky  as  to  forget  myself  a  moment.  I  wish  I  could 
forget  myself  again — I  wish,  I  wish  I  could  forget 
myself  for  always." — And  turning  round  towards 
the  friend  of  his  beloved  son,  he  hid  his  face  in  his 
breast,  and  sobbed  like  a  child. 

44  Don't  take  on  so,  Master  Downing,  don't  take 
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on  so!"  cried  a  rougher  voice  than  Harry's;  the 
voice  of  his  old  neighbor,  Jukes,  the  wheelwright, 
who  had  hurried  to  the  cottage  on  learning  the  ca- 
lamity which  had  befallen  to  his  old  friend.  "  Don't 
take  on  so,  man. — You  shall  be  righted.  Poor  Jack 
shall  be  avenged. — The  spillers  of  blood  shan't  go 
free. — We  have  set  people  on  their  track  a'ready. 
—The  constable 's  off  to  the  rectory,  to  ask  parson 
Wigs  well '9  advice  about  what  magistrate  is  to  be 
applied  to  for  a  warrant,  and  holding  the  crowner's 
'quest.  As  sure  as  we  live  before  God,  neighbor, 
murder  will  out;  and  the  wretch  who  did  this 
bloody  deed,  shall  answer  on  the  gallows  for  the 
life  of  poor  Jack." 

Heavy  moans  were  all  the  agonized  father  could 
utter  in  reply.  But  if  incapable  of  speech,  he  was 
not  incapable  of  hearing.  And  he  soon  learned 
how  the  reapers,  in  pushing  their  way  along  the 
stream  to  Warling  farm,  had  discovered  the  body, 
lying  among  the  alder  bushes ;  and  near  it,  a  reap- 
ing hook,  with  which,  it  was  supposed,  the  deep 
wound  in  the  abdomen  had  been  inflicted,  that  must 
have  caused  almost  instantaneous  death. 

"Might  not  accident  have  done  it! — Mightn't 
his  foot  have  tripped,  if  the  poor  fellow  was  in 
liquor,  (as  was  often  the  case,)  and  the  hook  en- 
tered into  his  body  as  he  fell  upon  'tV— demanded 
John  Downing,  who  listened  with  a  face  as  pale  as 
ashes. 

"  Not  possible.  You  '11  say  so  yourself,  Master 
Downin',  when  you  've  taken  heart  to  look  at  the 
body,"  said  young  Meade.  "  Besides,  there  was 
marks  as  of  a  struggle  between  two  or  more,  near 
the  place  where  the  body  was  lying." 

"Footprints?"  demanded  the  father. 

"  No ;  they  can't  be  called  footprints.  For  'tis 
where  the  turf's  so  oozy,  that  even  the  feet  of  the 
cattle  coming  to  drink,  don't  leave  a  mark  but  is 
flooded  out  in  an  hour  or  so,  by  the  force  of  the 
stream.  But  the  grass  was  trailed  over  with  wa- 
ter weedB,  as  though  two  or  three  persons  had  been 
pursuing  each  other  into  the  brook  and  out  again, 
and  poor  Jack's  boots  and  stockings  are  still  wet  to 
the  knee.  No  doubt  some  kind  of  brawl  led  to  the 
fatal  blow  being  struck." 

"  God  sees  all,  and  men  will  soon  know  all !" 
was  the  pious  ejaculation  of  the  wheelwright. 
"  You  must  get  up  your  courage,  Downin',  to  race 
all  this,"  continued  he,  on  perceiving  that,  in  spite 
of  the  endeavors  of  one  or  two  of  those  who  had 
accompanied  the  body  home,  and,  by  the  consta- 
ble's orders,  were  guarding  the  garden  gate  against 
intrusion,  a  few  of  the  notables  of  the  village  had 
forced  their  way  in,  and  were  making  their  way 
towards  the  clerk,  with  neighborly  inquiries ;  while 
all  along  the  hawthorn  hedge,  a  line  of  faces  was 
perceptible,  peering  with  looks  of  wonder  and  hor- 
ror into  the  garden,  as  if  some  concluding  act  of 
the  tragedy  were  still  to  be  enacted. 

On  perceiving  this,  John  Downing  was  readily 
persuaded  to  reenter  the  house ;  and  scarcely  had 
he  sunk  once  more  into  his  place,  when  the  rector 
in  person^  made  his  way  into  the  house,  unshaved, 
uncombed,  half-dressed  ;  having  hurried  to  the  spot 
on  being  waked  from  his  sleep  with  tidings  of  the 
terrible  event  which  had  occurred  in  his  quiet  par- 
ish ;  occurred,  too,  to  the  person  of  all  others,  who, 
next  to  his  own  family,  he  could  least  afford  to  see 
overwhelmed  with  affliction. 

"  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away, 
Downing!"  said  he,  placing, his  hand  affectionate- 
ly on  the  shoulder  of  the  poor  clerk.  "  It  is  long 
since  any  of  us  could  expect  other  than  a  violent 


death  for  yonder  unfortunate  young  man.  Bnt 
cheer  op,  Downing ;  you  have  still  a  hopeful  child. 
You  are  not  left  wholly  alone.  God  hath  been 
pleased  to  visit  you  with  a  sore  trial.  But  yoa 
must  submit  to  His  will,  my  good  friend ;  you  most 
submit,  unquestioning,  to  his  will ;  or  Luke,  your 
good  boy,  your  excellent  son  Luke,  may  be  made 
to  pay  the  penalty  of  your  want  of  duty.  Render 
your  sacrifice,  Downing,  even  as  Abraham  rendered 
his  sacrifice ;  for  the  son  whom  your  soul  loveth,  is 
not  his  young  life  also  in  the  hands  of  the  Most 
High  ?" 

Just  as  the  kind  pastor  had  anticipated,  at  the 
sound  of  that  beloved  name,  the  tears  of  the  suffer- 
ing man  burst  forth ;  and  for  a  time,  his  sorrow  was 
relieved. 

As  soon  as  he  became  more  tranquil,  the  partic- 
ulars of  the  unhappy  case  were  fully  entered  into 
by  Mr.  Wigswell.  By  his  instructions,  a  man 
and  horse  were  despatched  to  Lewes  with  a  sum- 
mons to  the  coroner,  till  whose  return  no  further 
steps  could  be  taken.  He  also  forwarded  a  letter 
to  his  friend  Colonel  Garrett,  the  nearest  magis- 
trate, requesting  his  immediate  attendance.  And 
what  better  proof  of  the  habitual  subordination  of 
the  village  of  Hartington,  than  the  difficulty  he 
found  in  deciding  what  steps  were  to  be  taken,  and 
who  were  the  proper  persons  to  be  applied  to,  to 
promote  the  avenging  of  the  spilling  of  blood? 

It  was  strange  enough,  as  David  Jukes  observed 
aside,  in  a  whisper  to  his  reverence,  that  the  only 
crowner's  'quest  held  in  the  village  in  the  memory 
of  man,  was  in  that  very  house,  on  the  body  of  poor 
Mrs.  Downing. 

When  the  business  to  be  done  was  adjusted,  the 
pastor  prepared  to  return  home,  to  satisfy  the  anx- 
iety of  nU  terrified  family. 

u  If  your  reverence  could  only  prevail  on  Master 
Downing  to  look  at  the  body,  afore  yon  leave  the 
house,"  resumed  Jukes,  in  the  same  whisper, "  the 
worst  would  be  over,  and  a  load  off  his  mind.  John 
Downin'  isn't  the  man  to  resist  whatever  might  he 
proposed  by  your  reverence." 

"  I  see  no  purpose  in  distressing  him  by  such  a 
spectacle,"  replied  the  humane  clergyman,  perhaps 
a  little  in  awe  of  participating  in  the  sorry  sight. 
"  There  is  no  possible  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
harrowing  his  feelings.  Far  rather  that  my  influ- 
ence could  prevail  with  him  to  resign  himself  with 
meekness  to  the  chastisements  of  the  Almighty !  I 
would  fain  hear  him  say,  before  I  go,  God's  will 
be  done!" 

A  moment  afterwards,  extending  his  tremulous 
hand  towards  his  kind  master,  John  Downing;  re- 
peated in  broken  accents,  "Yea,  God's  will  he 
done !"  as  though  he  had  overheard  the  merciful 
interposition  of  the  pastor  to  secure  him  against  the 
sight  which  he  so  much  dreaded. 

"  Don't  leave  him  alone,  Jukes.  You  can  he 
trusted  to  take  care  of  him.  You  most  give  op 
your  work  for  to-day,"  said  Mr.  Wigswell  to  the 
wheelwright,  on  quitting  the  cottage.  "  I  will  look 
in  again  presently ;  but  I  doubt  whether  we  shall 
be  able  to  get  the  jury  summoned  before  to-mor- 
row ;  and  till  then,  remember,  nothing — absolutely 
nothing — mast  be  done  to  the  body." 

The  worthy  rector  was  true  to  his  promise. 
But  in  the  interim,  manifold  had  been  his  duties. 
An  occurrence  of  so  appalling  a  nature  might  have 
created  consternation,  even  in  such  hotbeds  of 
crime  as  Birmingham  or  Nottingham.  Bnt  in  the 
quiet  Hams  of  quiet  Hartington,  in  that  nniociden- 
tal  village,  the  effect  was  almost  alarming.    Old 
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men  prophesied ,  and  young  men  became  speechless. 
Mothers  grew  hysterical,  when  they  thought  of 
their  absent  sons ;  and  the  maidens  whose  lovers 
were  also  gone  forth  to  the  fields,  loitered  in  groups 
of  two  and  three  under  the  old  lime-trees,  wonder- 
ing whether  others  besides  John  Downing,  had 
enemies  capable  of  waylaying  and  slaying  a  de- 
fenceless man. 

All  this  irritation,  old  Mr.  Wigswell,  usually  so 
inert,  was  forced  to  do  his  utmost  to  allay ;  exert- 
ing himself  to  pacify  the  poor  old  bed-ridden  crea- 
tures who  shuddered  lest  an  assassin  should  be 
among  them ;  and  exhorting  the  young  and  active 
to  join  with  him  in  his  efforts  to  assist  the  researches 
of  justice.  It  might  still  be  possible  to  detect  the 
track  of  the  murderer. 

But  his  greatest  task  of  all  was  to  tranquillize 
the  mind  of  his  poor  old  friend,  Sir  Clement,  to 
whom  the  news  had  been  rashly  conveyed  by  his 
servants,  and  who  sat  trembling  in  every  limb  at 
the  notion  of  so  heinous  a  perpetration  upon  his 
well-ordered  estate.  He,  who  had  retreated  to 
Hartington  and  enjoyed  there  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury's seclusion,  as  the  most  orderly  place  upon  the 
face  of  the  habitable  globe,  to  be  pursued  even  to 
his  hearthstone  by  blood-thirstiness  and  violence ! 
For  he  felt  himself  half-murdered  in  the  person  of 
Jack  Downing.— Every  nerve  was  thrilling  and 
every  bone  aching  in  the  body  of  the  little  nervous 
old  gentleman,  with  the  mere  agoav  of  his  fears. 

"My  dear  friend,"  faltered  he,  in  answer  to  the 
pious  exhortations  of  the  wiser  Wigswell,  "  say 
what  you  will,  it  is  all  over  with  us.  I  have  been 
long  aware  of  the  growing  malignity  of  the  rural 
population.  I  knew  what  all  wis  over-teaching 
and  over-taxing  would  do,  when  brought  into  col- 
lision. Flint  and  steel  my  dear  Wigswell,  flint 
and  steel !  Hitherto,  bj  the  mercy  of  Providence, 
we  have  had  no  incendiary  fires  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. My  barns  and  ricks  have  been  respected ; 
nor  am  I  aware  of  an  occasion  for  the  interference 
of  criminal  justice  in  the  parish  of  Hartington  for 
twenty  years  past.  Bat  there  is  a  beginning  for 
all  things ;  and  mark  my  words,  Wigswell,  before 
the  year  comes  round,  our  friend  Garret  will  have 
had  to  despatch  half  a  dozen  felons  from  hence  to 
the  county  jail." 

Wigswell  hoped  not,  and  Wigswell  thought 
not ;  and  Wigswell  having  induced  the  trembling 
little  baronet  to  swallow  the  chocolate,  which  his 
scarcely  less  agitated  body-servant  brought  frothing 
into  the  study,  Sir  Clement,  a  little  restored  in 
spirits,  begat  to  think  and  hope  so  too. 

After  many  hours  consumed  in  the  discharge  of 
these  duties,  the  rector  got  back  to  the  village, 
only  in  time  to  learn  that  the  coroner  had  appointed 
the  following  morning,  at  ten,  for  holding  the 
inquest ;  and  had  sent  instructions  concerning  the 
summoning  of  the  jury. 

All  that  day,  all  that  evening,  the  household 
labors  of  the  village,  nay,  even  the  toils  of  the 
field,  were  left  undone ;  while  some  sat  cowering 
within  doors,  and  some  leaned  against  the  shady 
sides  of  their  cottages,  neighbor  with  neighbor 
discussing  the  dread  event  of  the  day  ;  what  ene- 
mies John  Downing  had  made  for  himself— what 
brawls  he  had  been  engaged  in— surmising  how 
the  poor  father,  already  once  so  heavily  visited) 
would  be  able  to  stand  against  this  new  domestic 
calamity — how  soon  the  fatal  news  would  reach 
poor  like  in  London — when  the  dead  would  be 
buried— -and  where,  if  detected,  the  murderer  would 
be  judged. 


So  absorbed  were  they  in  the  details  of  the  case, 
the  finding  of  the  body,  the  shock  of  the  first 
startled  discoveries,  the  pool  of  blood  in  which  the 
corpse  was  lying,  the  aspect  of  the  poor  clerk's 
when  the  intelligence  was  communicated,  that  they 
saw  not  the  sun  pursue  its  path  in  the  heavens  and 
go  down  in  glory  to  the  west,  till  the  gathering 
shades  of  evening  apprized  them  that  the  heavy 
day  was  done. 

How  it  sped  with  the  poor,  horror-struck  old 
clerk,  it  were  too  grievous  to  inquire.  His  friends 
surrounded  him,  Tike  those  of  the  man  of  Uz; 
some  declaring  they  always  knew  it  would  end  so, 
that  a  violent  end  awaited  the  violent  youth; 
others  rebuking  him  for  not  having  kept  a  tighter 
hand  in  boyhood  over  the  poor  lad,  and  in  his  riper 
years  compelled  him  to  remain  at  Hartington, 
instead  of  going  to  service,  where  indulgence  in 
vicious  courses  had  doubtless  engaged  him  in  evil 
company ;  while  one  or  two  went  so  far  as  to  hint 
that  his  partiality  for  Luke  had  roused  the  devil 
within  the  mind  of  his  elder-born,  and  driven  him 
to  acts  of  desperation,  rendering  him  an  object  of 
desperate  vengeance. 

But  to  all  this,  John  Downing  answered  never  a 
word.  Rebuked  by  the  dread  hand  of  God,  he 
cared  not  for  rebuking  at  the  lips  of  mortal  man. 
Bowed  to  the  dust,  he  neither  listened  nor  answered. 
His  meekness  was  as  that  of  stupefaction.  No 
word  seemed  to  have  reached  his  understanding 
since  the  one  that  told  him  his  son  was  lying  dead 
by  the  river-side. 

They  placed  food  before  him ;  but  he  took  no 
heed,  except  to  moisten  his  lips  with  a  little  water. 
They  opened,  on  the  table  near  him,  the  great  book 
of  the  gospels,  which  had  been  his  father's  and  his 
father's  father's  before  him,  and  bore  the  names  of 
each  inscribed  in  their  several  hand-writing,  and 
the  names  of  his  two  sons,  with  their  date  of  birth, 
carefully  entered  in  his  own  ;  a  record  now  to  be 
followed  by  that  of  a  judgment  how  terrible !  But 
there  must  have  been  a  mist  before  his  eyes.  For 
he  noticed  not  even  that  sacred  volume,  which  he 
never  permitted  himself  to  open  with  unwashed 
hands,  or  without  bending  his  head. 

"Let  him  alone: — let  no  one  harass  him!" — 
said  his  kind  patron,  when  he  found  him  in  this 
overwhelmed  condition.  "  If  left  to  himself,  nature 
will  work  her  way. — When  Luke  comes  back,  he 
will  bring  healing  to  his  father.  If  you  torment 
him  by  well-meant  consolations,  he  will  perhaps  be 
unable  to  afford  his  evidence  to-morrow  morning  at 
the  inquest." 


CHAPTER   IV. 

The  brand  is  on  thy  brow, 

A  dark  and  guilty  spot,— 
T  is  ne'er  to  be  erased, — 

T  is  ne'er  to  be  forgot ! 
The  brand  is  on  thy  brow, 

Yet  I  must  shade  the  spot, 
For  who  will  love  thee  now 

If /love  thee  not!— 
Thy  soul  is  dark,  is  stain'd, 

From  ont  the  britjht  world  thrown, 
By  God  and  man  disdain 'd, 

Bat  not  ty  me,  thy  own  !— 
Oh !  even  the  tiger  slain 

Hath  one  who  ne'er  doth  flee, 
But  soothes  his  dying  pain, — 

That  one  am  I  to  thee !  Pbootob. 

When  the  morning  dawned— the  morning  which 
at  that  season  of  the  year  steals  so  close  upon  the 
steps  of  midnight—Jukes  the  wheelwright,  who 
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had  repaired  to  his  own  house  for  a  few  hours'  rest, 
was  astonished,  on  returning  to  the  cottage,  to  find 
his  friend  still  seated  in  the  old  arm-chair  wherein 
he  had  desired  to  be  left  to  his  reflections.  He 
appeared  never  to  have  stirred.  His  eye  was 
still  fixed — his  hand  still  motionless.  Yet  when, 
accosted  by  his  old  friend,  he  turned  his  face  wist- 
fully towards  him,  time  appeared  to  have  stirred 
mightily  with  him.  Years  might  have  passed  over 
his  head  on  that  single  night — so  hollow  were  his 
eyes,  so  furrowed  his  withered  cheek.  Yet  though 
in  looks  thus  sunken,  his  soul  had  gained  strength. 
He  was  able  to  listen  while  Jukes  recounted  all  that 
had  been  done  by  the  magistrates  to  further  the 
ends  of  justice  ;  and  when,  after  the*  arrival  of  the 
coroner,  and  the  calling  over  of  the  jury,  sum- 
moned by  the  constable,  the  chosen  twelve  arrived 
at  the  cottage  to  view  collectively  the  corpse  which 
each  had  severally  viewed  the  day  before,  poor 
Downing  bore  the  intrusion  without  flinching ;  as 
he  had  borne,  the  evening  before,  the  examina- 
tion of  the  body  by  the  surgeon  deputed  for  that 
purpose  by  Colonel  Garrett. 

Not  for  a  moment  did  he  quit  his  seat,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  vne  inner  room,  and  from 
whence  every  syllable  uttered  there  was  audible. 

When  the  jurors  quitted  the  cottage,  Jukes  still 
remained. 

"  Mr.  Wigswell  seems  to  think  they  will  want 
you  as  a  witness,  Downing,"  said  he.  "  And 
Harry  Meade  bade  me  say,  that,  if  required,  he 
would  come  down  himself  with  the  constable,  from 
the  Black  Lion,  to  lend  you  an  arm  up  the  lane." 

"/  shan't  got"  was  Downing's  dogged  reply. 
"  I  shan't  make  my  sore  trouble  a  sport  for  the 
eyes  of  all  the  folks  of  the  village,  assembled  no 
doubt  on  the  green,  to  pry  into  what  is  going  on." 

"  Not  a  sport— don't  say  a  sport,  John,"  remon- 
strated Jukes,  perceiving  that  trouble  had  some- 
what cankered  his  mind.  "  Not  one  on  'em  but 
has  felt  for  you  as  neighbors  ought." 

And  Downing,  who  knew  that  it  was  so,  writhed 
under  the  consciousness  of  his  peevish  injustice. 

"  If  Luke  were  here,  if  Luke  were  back  again 
it  would  be  different!"  said  he,  his  eyes  filling 
with  tears  of  repentance.  "  But  I  am  alone  now, 
Master  Jukes,  alone  and  helpless.  I  can't  go  up 
to  the  inquest.  Tell  his  reverence,  I  can't!  Surely 
they  won't  force  me — me — a  sorely  troubled  man — 
to  go  and  talk  about  the  spilling  of  my  poor  boy's 
blood?" 

"  But  if  what  you  've  got  to  say,  goes  to  help 
their  laying  their  hand  upon  the  murderer  ?" 
argued  the  wheelwright.  "  Surely  that  would 
make  you  overlook  your  own  feelings!" 

"  Hja  reverence  said,  at  first,  that  the  crowner 
would  come  and  take  my  deposition  here,  when  all 
the  other  witnesses  had  been  examined,"  persisted 
the  clerk. 

"  Oh  !  if  Parson  Wigswell  said  so,  you  're  safe 
enow,"  rejoined  his  companion.  And  though  soon 
afterwards  the  constable  made  his  appearance  to 
require  the  attendance  of  Downing  at  the  Black 
Lion,  when  he  saw  the  state  of  mind  to  which  the 
mere  proposal  reduced  him,  he  had  too  much  ten- 
derness towards  his  respected  old  neighbor,  not  to 
hurry  back  to  the  court,  where  both  Mr.  Wigswell 
and  Colonel  Garrett  were  in  attendance,  to  entreat 
that  the  "  Crowner"  and  jury  would  repair  once 
more  to  the  cottage. 

The  distance  aid  not  exceed  five  hundred  yards. 
It  would  have  been  monstrous  to  refuse.  The 
magistrate  and  rector  were  of  opinion,  indeed,  that 


the  examination  might  be  altogether  dtsprnaed 
with ;  for  what  evidence  conld  the  poor  clerk  have 
to  give!  It  was  known  that  he  was  quietly  in 
bed  and  asleep  at  the  time  the  state  of  the  body, 
when  found,  induced  them  to  conclude  the  assas- 
sination had  taken  place. 

The  coroner,  however,  thought  otherwise.  At 
his  suggestion,  John  Downing  was  questioned 
concerning  what  enemies  the  deceased  possessed, 
and  who  had  anything  to  gain  by  his  death. 

"Poor  John  had  many  enemies!"  was  the 
reluctant  reply.  '•  My  son's  temper  was  violent, 
and  when  in  drink,  he  was  sure  to  be  in  quarrels." 

He  did  not,  however,  like  to  particulariae  his 
son's  enemies  by  name  or  number.  It  seemed 
like  reflecting  on  the  memory  of  the  dead.  "  As 
to  who  had  aught  to  gain  by  his  untimely  end — 
the  only  gainer  would  be  his  brother-— his  brother 
who  was  the  kindest,  meekest,  and  afiectkmstest 
creature  upon  earth." 

"  And  where  was  his  brother  now,  and  where 
was  he  at  the  time  of  the  murder?"  was  die  next 


inquiry. 

"  Both  then  and  now  in  Lon'on.    Lake 
out-patient  of  St.  George's  Hospital.      He  had 

gone  up  with  a  letter  from  Sir  dement,  to  get  ms 
if  looked  to,  severely  injured  by  an  acrirtpat  at 
cricket." 

"  Had  the  young  man  been  made  acqoamtei 
with  his  brother's  death!" 

"  Ay !  sure— and  I  'm  every  hour  expecting  the 
poor  lad  home  again;"  replied  John  Downing, 
with  a  heavy  sigh. 

The  coroner  now  applied  to  the  foreman  of  the 
jury,  (one  of  the  most  considerable  tenants  on  8ir 
Clement  Colston's  estate,)  as  to  the  propriety  of 
adjourning  the  inquest  till  the  younger  Downing's 
evidence  could  be  forthcoming.  But  this  proposal 
was  coldly  received.  The  time  of  such  jurors  at 
those  of  Hartington,  is  worth  to  them  so  much  per 
hour,  and  they  were  all  disposed  to  make  the  one 
day  lost  to  them,  suffice.  Moreover,  the  state  of 
the  weather  rendered  desirable  the  early  interment 
of  the  body. 

All  present,  therefore,  were  nnanimoos  in  oppo- 
sition to  an  adjournment.  What  light  conld  Luke 
Downing  possibly  throw  upon  the  matter?  He 
was  at  sixty  miles  distance  when  the  murder  was 
committed.  It  was,  in  fact,  because  his  brother 
had  promised  to  sleep  at  his  father's  daring  his 
absence,  that  the  unfortunate  young  man  wan 
making  his  way  to  Hartington,  when  waylaid  by 
one  or  other  of  the  numerous  enemies  created  by 
his  lawless  life,  for  purposes  of  vengeance,  not  for 
purposes  of  plunder — since  his  pockets  were  found 
to  contain  all  the  money  he  had  about  him  on  quit- 
ting Norcroft,  amounting  to  a  small  sum  in  silver 
and  halfpence ;  as  well  as  a  handsome  pocket-knife, 
still  more  likely  to  have  become  an  object  of  rustic 
fapredation. 

The  iury  agreed,  therefore,  that  Luke  Downing, 
the  mildest,  worthiest,  and  softest-hearted  young 
man  in  the  village,  might  be  spared  the  torment  of 
a  useless  interrogatory  in  a  public  court. 

An  open  verdict  of  "  Wilful  Mvanta  by  a  per- 
son or  persons  unknown,"  was  accordingly  returned. 
But  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  surgeon  of  the 
nature  of  the  wound  inflicted  upon  the  victim,  and 
the  next  to  impossibility  but  that  the  assassin  most 
have  been  saturated  with  his  blood,  aflbrded  sons 
sort  of  hope  of  discovery  to  the  magistrates ;  who, 
the  moment  the  verdict  was  announced,  repaired  to 
the  rectory  to  draw  up  minutes  to  be  forwarded  to 
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the  metropolitan  police,  and  deliberate  on  the  further 
steps  to  be  taken. 

Meanwhile,  poor  Downing  was  led  home  by  the 
friend  of  his  son.  Bat  so  far  from  having  to 
undergo  by  the  road  the  molestation  he  dreaded, 
not  a  creature  of  the  village  but  carefully  avoided 
meeting  the  afflicted  man.  Church-lane  was  as 
silent  and  solitary  for  his  transit,  as  on  the  Sabbath 
during  the  celebration  of  divine  service.  Strangely 
enough,  however,  as  the  poor  clerk  pursued  his 
way  down  the  hill,  his  downcast  eyes  tailing  upon 
the  oozy  channel  that  occupied  one  half  of  the  road, 
recalled  to  his  mind  even  in  the  extremity  of  his 
grief,  the  ominous  foot-print  he  had  discovered 
there  the  preceding  year ; — a  memento  of  the  mys- 
terious interview  so  long  forgotten. 

"  If  I  had  then  Mien  into  temptation,"  mused 
the  heartbroken  man,  "  I  should  have  felt,  perhaps, 
at  this  moment,  as  if  my  present  misery  were  a 
judgment  at  the  hands  of  God !" 

On  arriving  at  home,  though  his  foot  lingered  on 
the  threshhold,  so  great  was  his  reluctance  to 
reenter  the  presence  of  Death,  it  was  rather  a 
grievance  than  a  comfori  that  his  neighbor  Jukes 
had  profited  by  his  absence  to  see  the  last  duties 
discharged  to  the  dead.  With  the  aid  of  the  alms- 
house nurse,  the  body  had  been  washed,  shrouded, 
and  placed  in  its  coffin ;  and  though  livid  streaks 
were  already  apparent  on  the  face,  no  one  had 
looked  upon  that  line  young  man,  untimely  cut  off 
in  his  sin,  but  admitted  that  his  countenance  was 
assuming  in  death  an  aspect  of  gentleness  and 
serenity,  such  as,  in  his  lifetime,  had  been  foreign 
to  bis  turbulent  nature. 

"  Just  take  a  single  look  at  the  poor  fellow, 
neighbor  Downin',"  said  the  wheelwright,  after 
replacing  the  clerk  in  his  arm-chair,  "  and  you  will 
be  comforted.  He  looks  for  all  the  world  as  happy 
and  peaceful  as  a  child." 

But  the  bereaved  father  would  not  be  entreated. 
He  had  not  yet  looked,  nor  could  he  be  induced  to 
look,  upon  the  face  of  his  son. 

"  It  will  only  disturb  my  mind.  I  am  more  easy 
bow,"  said  he. 

He  even  proposed  that,  as  the  funeral  was 
appointed  to  take  place  on  the  following  morning, 
the  carpenter,  who  was  still  on  the  premises,  should 
close  the  coffin  at  once. 

"  It  will  put  an  end  to  idle  curiosity,"  said  he, 
"  and  the  summer  weather  may  perhaps  bring  about 
a  more  afflicting  change." 

But  to  this  Jukes  strongly  objected. 

"  Don't  have  the  coffin  screwed  down  before  his 
brother  arrives !"  said  he,  almost  indignantly.  "  I 
know  poor  Luke's  affectionate  heart.  I  know  his 
pious  reelings.  He  would  never  forgive  us,  if  we 
denied  him  a  sight  of  the  brother  whom,  in  spite 
of  all  Jack's  lawless  acts  and  misdoings,  he  loved 
as  dearly  as  dearly  might  be." 

A  heavy  groan  was  the  only  response.  For 
Downing  knew,  by  long  professional  observation, 
that  the  afflicted  are  never  masters  in  their  own 
house ;  that  in  moments  of  trouble,  every  stranger 
and  every  fool  feels  entitled  to  dictate. 

All  he  begged  further,  therefore,  was  to  be  left 
to  himself.  "He  wanted  to  be  alone.  He  wanted 
to  sustain  his  mind  with  prayer,  that  he  might  have 
strength  to  confer  with  his  son  Luke,  on  his  arrival 
at  home.  It  would  be  a  trying  time.  He  wanted 
rest,  that  he  might  meet  it  with  composure." 

Reluctantly,  (for  Jukes  and  his  wife  had  little 
faith  in  the  salutary  effects  of  solitude,  but  on  the 


contrary,  entertained  a  notion  that  the  human  mind 
is  only  to  be  eased  by  much  outpouring  of  its  grief 
in  friendly  talk ;)  reluctantly  did  the  kind  neighbors 
bend  their  steps  towards  their  own  homes.  They 
proposed,  indeed,  sending  one  of  their  children  over 
to  the  cottage  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  to  see  how  Downing  was,  and  whether  he 
wanted  for  anything.  But  of  this  he  would  not 
hear.  "He  could  want  for  nothing,  except,  the 
comfort  vouchsafed  him  from  on  high ;  and  it  would 
be  a  trying  thing  to  one  of  the  poor  children  to 
enter  that  awful  house !  By  the  evening,  too,  Luke 
would  arrive  by  the  Lewes  coach,  and  he  should 
no  longer  be  alone." 

No  sooner  were  they  gone,  than,  the  better  to 
secure  his  tranquillity,  John  Downing  closed  and 
barred  the  door  of  the  cottage,  which,  during  the 
summer  season,  invariably  stood  open ;  the  window 
shutters  being  already  up  to  prevent  the  sun  from 
shining  into  the  house  of  death.  And  now  all  was 
still,  and  all  was  lonely,  and  all  was  dark,  save  the 
one  bright  ray  of  sunshine  slanting  across  the  room 
from  the  round  opening  in  the  shutter.  None 
remained  under  that  doomed  roof  but  the  murdered 
man  in  his  coffin,  and  the  father  whose  heart  was 
bleeding  from  a  wound  equally  fatal. 

The  pastor,  the  only  person  living  of  sufficient 
authority  to  knock  and  know  that  the  door  would 
be  opened,  was  up  at  the  Hall,  with  his  poor  old 
friend;  acquainting  him  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  inquest,  and  cheering  him  with  hopes  that,  now 
the  metropolitan  police  had  got  the  matter  in  hand, 
the  murderer  must  be  speedily  detected ;  while  Sir 
Clement,  with  blue  lips  and  a  slight  quivering  of 
the  cheek,  sat  with  his  hand  fast  locked  in  that  of 
his  companion,  listening  to  details  every  syllable 
of  which  caused  his  thin  blood  to  curdle. 

Meanwhile  the  churchyard  of  Harrington  for 
once  replaced  the  favorite  green  as  the  rendezvous 
of  the  village.  Into  the  deep  grave  which  had 
been  digged  to  receive  on  the  morrow  the  body  of 
the  victim,  every  one  chose  to  look  down,  as  though 
the  darkness  of  the  pit  had  more  to  unfold  concern* 
ing  the  dread  event  than  the  open  light  of  day ; 
shaking  their  heads  in  sad  response  to  the  lamenta- 
tions of  David,  the  gray-headed  sexton,  who  could 
not  restrain  his  tears  while  relating  how  "  them 
poor  Downin'  boys  had  used  to  play  about  him  in 
the  churchyard,  a'ter  they  'd  lost  their  mother ;  and 
how  little  he  'd  ever  thought,  in  them  dayB,  of  livin* 
to  make  a  grave  for  e'er  a  one  o'  their  young  heads." 

It  was  late  in  the  evening.  The  jackdaws  had 
long  deserted  their  perch  on  the  weathercock  creak*' 
ing  on  its  iron  rod  above  the  ivy-covered  old  tower, 
before  the  last  of  the  visitors  quitted  the  spot, 
friends  of  either  Jack  or  Luke,  who  had  made  their 
way  to  Hartington  at  the  close  of  their  day's  work. 
One  and  all,  however,  had  asked  leave  of  their 
employers  to  attend  the  sad  ceremony  of  the  mor- 
row. The  murder  was  the  great  tragedy  of  the 
country  round :  and  such  a  gathering  was  expected 
at  the  funeral,  as  never  had  been  seen  in  Hart* 
ington. 

At  last,  night  came  on,  as  dark  as  if  overshad- 
owed by  the  coming  event.  When  the  last  strag- 
gler, (one  of  the  young  Harmans  from  Norcroft) 
quitted  the  churchyard,  the  dim  twilight  had  (riven 
place  to  a  leaden  sky.  Not  so  much  as  a  single 
star  twinkled  out  from  the  heavens,  as  a  beacon  of 
hope  to  the  mourners. 

But  to  them  what  mattered  the  gloomy  aspect  of 
the  sky ! 
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There  is  no  darkness  like  the  cloud  of  mind 
On  griefs  vain  eye,  the  blindest  of  the  blind. 

And  had  the  fairest  moonlight  softened  the  surface 
of  things,  the  soul  of  John  Downing,  as  he  sat 
beside  his  lonely  hearth,  would  not  have  been  less 
black  with  despair. 

But  if  he  saw  not  with  his  eyes,  his  ear  was  not 
equally  deadened.  Now  that  every  human  being 
was  asleep  in  the  village,  and  he  was  secure  from 
all  fear  of  intrusion,  the  cottage  door  was  once 
more  placed  ajar  to  admit  the  sweet  night  air  that 
came  sweeping  over  his  beds  of  flowers ;  and  fre 
sat  and  listened,  as  though  there  were  something 
soothing  in  the  gentle  rustling  of  the  leaves,  as  the 
long  streamers  of  the  variegated  grass  swept 
against  each  other  in  the  flower-pot  near  the  door. 
It  was  as  a  supernatural  whispering,  the  voices  of 
garden-haunting  sprites  communing  with  each 
other  of  their  tasks. 

At  length,  the  listening  man  started  up.  His  ear 
had  caught  a  distant  sound,  for  which,  apparently, 
it  had  been  long  on  the  watch,  the  sound  of  coming 
footsteps.  Yes;  he  was  not  mistaken!  There 
were  feet  upon  the  sand  near  the  brook.  There 
were  steps  in  the  lane.    The  garden-wicket  was 


cautiously  opened.  The  gravel  on  the  path  creaked 
under  advancing  feet.     "He  was  come  at  last!" 

Stealing  out  into  the  darkness,  with  his  heart 
swelling  so  as  almost  to  suspend  his  breath,  he 
advanced  to  meet  the  person  who  was  coming 
under  the  shadow  of  night. 

"  All 's  safe,  all 's  well,1'  said  he,  whispering 
faintly,  though  no  living  soul  was  near  but  him  he 
came  to  welcome.  "  God  bless  thee,  Luke !  God's 
mercy  bless  thee,  boy !    All 's  well ! 

He  was  about  to  fall  on  the  neck  of  his  son, 
when  the  light  of  the  watchlight  within  gave  to 
view  the  features  of  the  individual  whose  arm  he 
was  grasping.     No  !     It  was  not  his  son  ! 

His  first  movement  was  to  drag  the  intruder  into 
the  cottage,  to  determine  who  had  thus  nefariously 
taken  his  place.  His  next  was  to  recoil  with 
horror,  as  the  movement  brought  him  face  to  face 
with  one,  beheld  but  once,  and  yet  beheld  too  often. 

The  stranger  of  the  preceding  year!  As  though 
his  presence  there  on  such  a  night,  at  such  an  hour, 
were  not  of  sufficiently  evil  omen,  poor  Downing 
staggered  back  to  his  chair  with  the  cold  dew  of 
anguish  rising  on  his  brow,  on  discerning  that  a 
smile  of  sarcastic  triumph  brightened  the  Satanic 
face  of  his  midnight  guest. 


A   BRITISH   OFFICER  ON   THE   MEXICAN   WAR. 

Inquiry  having  been  made  of  us  for  a  letter  at- 
tributed to  a  British  officer  of  large  military  expe- 
rience, upon  the  American  plan  of  campaign  against 
Mexico,  we  find  a  place  for  the  whole  letter.  It 
was  originally  contributed  to  the  Montreal  Gazette : 
—Picayune. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Montreal  Gazette: 

Sir — If  the  American  press,  which  exults  in  the 
privilege,  rather  American  than  dignified,  of  mak- 
ing, if  possible,  its  own  government  appear  con- 
temptible, has  succeeded  in  bewildering  the  Mexi- 
cans by  its  crude  and  ridiculous  conjectures  on  the 
designs  of  the  war  authorities,  as  completely  as  it 
has  bewildered  its  own  countrymen,  the  service 
done  the  u  state"  has  been  most  patriotic. 

Instead,  however,  of  being  involved  in  a  daily 
changing  vortex  of  puerile  perplexities,  as  it  has 
pleased  these  papers  to  represent,  the  government, 
naving  a  feeble  foe  to  deal  with,  commenced  hos- 
tilities upon  a  well-digested  plan  of  operations,  and 
has  pursued  them  with  undeviating  regularity ;  nor 
was  there  but  one  possibility  that  could  cause  a  de- 
viation. In  the  catalogue  of  contingencies,  there 
was  a  possibility  that  some  party  in  Mexico  might 
receive  Gen.  Taylor  with  open  arms,  as  an  instru- 
ment for  elevating  it  to  supreme  power.  The  en- 
thusiastic Mr.  Bancroft,  of  the  navy  department, 
may  have  given  it  some  consideration,  while  his 
sagacious  colleague,  Mr.  Marcy,  of  the  war  de- 
partment, would  give  it  very  little,  and  the  result 
has  proved  that  it  was  worthy  of  none  at  all. 

The  original  design  has  therefore  gone  steadily 
forward,  which  was  simply  a  succession  of  inva- 
sions or  attacks  on  the  'J/rdU"  of  Mexico,  each  of 
which  cuts  off  her  territory,  at  a  certain  parallel, 
and  paralyses  her  authority  to  the  north  of  it.  For 
the  west "  flank,"  or  coast,  the  fleet  stationed  in 
the  Pacific  was  quite  sufficient — and  Col.  Steven- 
son's regiment,  whieh  has  gone  round  to  garrison 
the  posts  to  be  maintained,  is  a  stronger  force  than 
the  Mexicans  ever  had  at  their  place  of  destination. 


It  is  singular  that  anything  should  appear  is 
print  so  supremely  silly  as  the  idea  of  Geo.  Wool 
and  Gen.  Kearny  marching  to  the  city  of  Mexico, 
the  journey  being  some  two  thousand  miles,  with 
all  their  supplies  to  be  brought  that  distance  in 
wagons,  through  an  enemy's  country ;  and  as  in- 
sufferably silly  are  the  continued  reports  of  large 
bodies  of  Mexican  troops  either  in  California  or  the 
northern  departments,  or  "  shortly  expected,"  for 
it  is  well  known  that  Capt.  Fremont,  of  the  U.  S. 
Topographical  Engineers,  has  explored,  and  con- 
tinues to  explore  the  country  through  to  the  Pacific, 
in  every  direction,  with  a  detachment  of  fifty  dra- 
goons, which  have  thus  far  been  sufficient  to  resist 
all  the  "  armies"  to  be  found  there. 

The  first  movement  (not  in  order  of  time,  bat 
geographically)  is  that  of  Geo.  Kearny,  who,  with 
2700  men,  has  proceeded  west  from  Missouri  to 
Santa  Fe\  600  miles  south  of  the  American  boun- 
dary at  49  degrees.  His  command  will  maintain 
possession  of  this  very  liberal  slice  of  California,  a 
part  may  be  pushed  forward  to  the  Pacific,  (1800 
miles,)  and  he  may  open  to  the  south  a  communi- 
cation with  Gen.  Wool ;  but  the  march  to  Mexico 
most  be  laid  aside,  as  one  of  those  Munchausen 
fantasies  for  which  "  letter- writers"  are  becoming 
celebrated. 

Gen.  Wool,  with  5000  men,  is  proceeding  from 
San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  due  west  500  miles,  to  Chi- 
huahua, which  is  300  miles  south  of  Santa  Fe\  and 
500  north  of  Monterey,  and  spreading  his  forces 
westerly,  through  the  departments  of  Chihuahua 
and  Sonora,  he  will  occupy  all  the  commanding 
positions  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  (500  miles,)  and 
thus  cut  off  another  slice  from  which  the  authorities 
of  Mexico  must  withdraw. 

Gen.  Taylor  has,  as  we  know,  reached  Monte- 
rey, with  orders  to  take  Saltillo,  which  appears  to 
be  on  the  table  land,  at  the  head  of  the  pass,  or 
"  Canada,"  leading  down  to  Monterey,  in  the  low 
land.  Saltillo  ana  the  pass,  when  taken  and  gar- 
risoned by  the  volunteers,  will  protect  the  low 
lands  to  Matamoras,  and  the  Gulf  from  invasions 
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of  the  Mexicans,  and  thus  enable  the  general  to 
proceed  south  with  the  regular  troops  to  San  Luis 
Potosi,  400  miles.  The  long-talked-of  inarch  from 
Saltillo  to  Mexico  will  turn  out  another  campaign 
of  the  "  letter-writers/'  for  where  no  portion  of 
the  population  are  favorable  to  the  invaders,  and  all 
supplies  must  be  brought  from  the  rear,  (that  is 
900  miles  from  Camargo,)  it  would  require  30,000 
men  to  keep  communications  open  and  conduct 
wagon  trains,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fighting  part. 
People  .who  buy  their  beef  in  the  market  don't  cal- 
culate how  many  wagons  it  would  take  to  draw  the 
provisions  of  10,000  men,  and  provender  for  their 
horses,  1000  miles. 

Gen.  Patterson  is  ordered  upon  Tampico,  a 
place  of  no  strength  ;  but,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
there  is  but  ten  feet  of  water  on  the  bar,  and,  con- 
sequently, no  vessels  of  war,  except  schooners,  can 
get  in.  This  city  is  400  miles  south  of  Matamoras, 
and  being  accessible  to  small  craft  and  steamboats, 
supplies  for  an  American  army,  operating  in  the 
rear,  could  be  placed  there  with  great  economy, 
despatch  and  facility.  San  Luis  Potosi  lies  about 
800  miles  west  of  Tampico,  400  miles  south  of 
Monterey,  and  350  miles  north  of  the  City  of 
Mexico.  The  ease  with  which  men  and  supplies 
can  be  thrown  on  this  point  will  probably  make 
it  the  pivot  of  American  operations  in  Mexico 
proper,  during  the  winter,  should  hostilities  con- 
tinue. 

The  last  movement  in  the  plan  will  be  the  cap- 
tore  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua  and  Vera  Cruz ;  for  the 
•*  naval  heroes"  must  have  their  share  of  the  "glo- 
ry." The  possession  of  neither  Tampico  nor  vera 
Cruz  was  desirable  in  summer,  for  the  climate  of 
the  low  or  hot  country  of  Mexico,  in  this  region, 
(tierras  calientas,)  has  the  reputation  of  being,  at 
that  season,  deadly  to  strangers.  The  castle  is 
spoken  of  as  amazingly  strong,  which  is  good  poli- 
cy, for  otherwise  there  would  be  but  little  glory  in 
its  reduction  ;  but  as  the  Americans  can  bring  an 
immense  weight  of  metal  to  bear  against  it,  I  do 
not  think  the  exploit  will  amount  to  much,  after 
all.  San  Juan  de  Ulua  was  built  a  "  long,  long 
tune  ago,"  when  engineers  were  not  quite  so  sci- 
entific as  at  present,  and  when  attacks  from  artil- 
lery of  modern  calibre  were  little  dreamed  of  in 
that  q  carter. 

If  there  be  not  masonry  not  exceeding  six  feet 
thick  exposed  to  shot,  and  parapets  of  four  feet  and 
a  half— and  if  there  be  not  bomb-proofs  that  have 
trouble  enough  to  support  their  own  weight,  slight 
as  it  is,  without  having  bomb-shells  falling  on 
them,  I  am  mistaken.  During  the  latter  days  of 
Spain's  dominion  in  America,  all  the  public  works 
were  tending  to  decay  and  ruin ;  and  as  all  the 
fighting  of  the  Mexicans  has  been  among  them- 
selves, they  have  had  no  cause  for  keeping  up  a 
castle  out  at  sea.  The  French  certainly  made 
short  work  of  it ;  nor  have  I  much  faith  in  the  re- 
ported "  repairs."  A  new  "  water  battery"  is 
mentioned,  which,  if  it  exists  at  all,  is  probably  an 
exterior  work— a  mere  platform,  from  which  the 
gunners  would  be  driven  at  the  opening  of  a  can- 
s/made. 

I  have  thus  described  five  distinct  attacks  on  the 
"  flank'*  of  the  Mexican  dominions,  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, will  confine  Mexico  to  the  table  land,  and 
give  the  Americans  all  the  rest,  with  open,  free 
communication  to  their  own  country,  along  the 
whole  line  for  supplies  and  reinforcements. 

Vera  Cruz  is  about  300  miles  from  the  city  of 
Mexico,  and  apparently,  though  the  route  of  San 


Luis  Potosi  has  peculiar  advantages,  those  who 
would  revel  in  the  "halls  of  Montezuma,"  had  bet- 
ter march,  as  the  shortest  cut,  by  the  main  direct 
road,  passing  Jalapa.        #        * 

I  have  set  down  distances  in  miles,  on  a  rough 
calculation,  merely  as  a  guide  to  your  readers, 
though  they  may  be  longer  to  those  who  have  to 
march  them,  but  they  are  sufficiently  accurate  to 
show  that  the  whole  eastern  side  of  the  Mexican 
possessions,  from  the  42d  degree  of  latitude,  and 
Santa  Fe*  to  Vera  Cruz,  a  line  say  of  2500  miles, 
is  now  covered  by  American  troops  or  ships  of  war, 
and  though  so  immensely  long,  all  perfectly  safe  in 
its  rear,  and  resting  upon  supplies.  If  the  Ameri- 
can government  has  not,  to  gratify  their  newspa- 
pers, brought  the  war  to  maturity  with  the  hasty 
expedition  of  a  ninety-day  uote  or  a  shipment  of 
flour,  it  has,  in  a  short  time,  established  a  grander 
base  of  operations  (in  extent)  than  has  ever  been 
seen  in  modern  warfare. 

These  observations  are  not  intended  to  censure 
or  approve  anything  going  forward ;  but  simply 
to  explain  what  it  appears  originally  was,  and 
what  continues  to  be,  the  "programme"  of  the 
war. 


Ampudia's  First  Despatch. — The  Union  has 
received  a  copy  of  Ampudia's  first  despatch  to  the 
Mexican  secretary  of  war  touching  the  capitulation 
of  Monterey,  and  furnishes  the  following  transla- 
tion of  it.  It  is  not  too  harsh  to  say  of  it,  that  it 
declares  one  flagrant  falsehood — we  allude  to  "  the 
scarcity  of  ammunition  which  was  beginning  to  be 
felt :" — Picayune. 

Most  Excellent  Sir — After  a  brilliant  defence, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  enemy  was  repulsed, 
with  the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  from  various 
posts,  he  succeeded  in  possessing  himself  of  the 
heights  commanding  the  Bishop's  Palace,  and  an- 
other to  the  south  of  it,  and  likewise  of  a  detached 
breastwork  called  the  Teneria,  and  continuing  his 
attacks  through  the  houses,  which  he  pierced  in  a 
direction  towards  the  centre  of  the  city,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  posting  himself  within  half  gun  shot  of 
the  principal  square,  where  the  troops  were  posted; 
who  suffered  much  from  the  hollow  shot. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  wsb  requested  by 
various  principal  officers  to  come  to  such  terms  as 
would  diminish  our  losses ;  for  to  open  our  way 
with  the  bayonet,  surrounded  as  we  were  by  en- 
trenched enemies,  would  have  resulted  in  the  dis- 
persal of  the  troops,  and  nothing  of  the  materiel 
would  have  been  saved.  These  considerations 
having  been  weighed  by  me,  I  also  took  into  view 
what  the  city  suffered  and  would  suffer  from  the 
attacks,  by  the  piercing  of  the  houses,  as  well  as 
the  destruction  by  the  bombs ;  the  scarcity  of  ass- 
munition  which  was  beginning  to  be  felt ;  the  pro- 
visions which  we  were  losing,  as  the  enemy's  lines 
approached  the  centre ;  the  distance  from  our  sup- 
plies, and  finally  that  to  protract  this  state  of  things 
for  two  or  three  days,  even  if  it  were  possible  to 
do  so,  could  not  end  in  a  triumph,  and  I  consented 
to  open  propositions,  which  resulted  in  the  annexed 
terms  of  capitulation. 

Your  excellency  will  perceive  that  they  preserve 
the  honor  of  the  nation  and  that  of  the  army ;  and 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  if  they  do  not  grant  us  as 
much  as  was  perhaps  expected,  that  of  itself  proves 
the  superiority  of  the  enemy,  not  in  valor,  which 
he  displayed  in  most  of  the  combats,  but  in  his  po- 
sition within  the  squares  of  pierced  masonry,  which 
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surrounded  the  squire  and  out  off  any  supplies  of 
provisions,  wood,  or  other  articles  necessary  to 
subsistence.  , 

With  the  greatest  regret,  the  army  withdraws 
from  their  capital,  abundantly  watered  with  its 
blood,  leaving  under  the  guarantee  of  the  promises 
of  the  American  generals  the  severely  wounded 
and  the  neighboring  population  of  the  state,  whose 
civil  authorities  will  continue  in  the  exercise  of 
their  functions.  To-morrow  I  shall  continue  my 
march  to  Saltillo,  where  I  will  await  the  orders  of 
the  supreme  government.  And  in  communicating 
this  to  you,  I  have  the  honor  to  reiterate  the  assur- 
ances of  my  highest  respect. 

Pedro  db  Ampudia. 

God  and  liberty!  Headquarters  in  Monterey. 
September  25,  1846. 


THB   SONG  OF  THE  BELL. 


From  the  Bufffclo  Commercial  Adrvrttar. 
THE   SONG  OF  THE   BELL. 

Wake,  Wake,  Wake ! 
Up,  sluggard,  up !  the  sun  appears 
Awake,  awake — thy  bed  forsake 
Before  the  flowers  have  dried  their  tears ! 
Before  the  last  star  sinks  away, 
Lost  in  the  golden  hues  of  day. 

Hark,  the  Matin  Bell 

Sounds  o'er  hill  and  dell 

Ding,  Dong,  Bell. 

Bread,  Bread,  Bread! 
Merchant,  scholar  and  artisan, 
Hasten,  hasten— the  board  is  spread- 
Thank  the  Giver,  thou  thankless  man ! 
How  many  poor  ones  hear  my  voice, 
Yet  never,  never  like  thee  rejoice 

At  the  dinner  Bell, 

With  its  peal  and  swell, 

Ding,  Dong,  Bell. 

One,  Two,  Three ! 
Hark,  the  numbering  of  the  hours 
Mark,  mark,  the  moments  swiftly  flee-* 
The  past  the  present  still  devours. 
Seven  and  eight  and  nine  and  ten. 
They  never  win  return  again. 

Mark  the  hourly  Bell 

Its  oft-told  story  tell, 

Ding,  Dong,  Bell. 

Fire,  Fire,  Fire ! 
Hurry  the  engine,  hearts  of  oak, 
For  the  flame  is  rising — higher,  higher ! 
Man  on  the  ladder,  mind  ybur  stroke ! 
Dash  in  the  window — grasp  that  child, — 
Pass  him  along — the  mother  is  wild ! 
Peal,  peal,  the  Fire  Bell, 
Crash,  crash — who  was  it  fell  f 
Ding,  Dong,  Bell. 

Toll,  Toll,  Toll ! 
As  the  dark  hearse  moves  o'er  the  lea. 
Toll,  toll,  toll  for  the  passing  soul 
Whose  earthly  house  dissolved  must  be 
Dust  goes  to  dust  and  earth  to  earth, 
Cease,  careless  trifler,  cease  thy  mirth, 

For  the  funeral  Bell 

Soon  will  ring  thy  knell, 

Ding,  Dong,  Bell. 

Peal,  Peal,  Peal !  * 
The  merry,  merry  Marriage  Bell- 
Two  hearts  are  joined  for  woe  or  weal, 
Together,  while  life  lasts,  to  dwell. 
Peal  out— the  golden  knot  is  tied, 
Who  would  not  bless  the  fair  young  Bride ! 


List— the  merry  Bell 
The  joyful  tidings  tell. 
Ding,  Dong,  Bell. 


Hurrah,  Hurrah,  Hurrah ! 
The  battle 's  done,  the  town  is  won, 
The  thunder  notes  of  victory 
Drown  the  cry  of  the  desolate  one ; 
Fathers,  husbands,  children  are  slain, 
Who  heeds  the  dead  ?    Who  heeds  the  pain  ? 

While  the  pealing  Bell' 

The  victor  notes  swell, 

Ding,  Dong,  Bell. 

Hurry,  Hurry,  Hark  away  I 
The  steam-ship  vomits  tire  and  smoke, 
'Gainst  wind  and  tide  she  moves  to-day 
With  hundred  arms  and  giant  stroke — 
Like  a  fiery  steed  she  pants  and  springs, 
Let  go  there,  men,  the  last  bell  rings. 

Bun,  run,  the  ship  Bell, 

Rush  on  board  pell-mell. 

Ding,  Dong,  Bell. 

Pray,  Pray,  Pray ! 
The  Sabbath  Bell  rings  solemnl) 
For  thy  soul's  good,  oh,  come  away, 
Visit  the  house  of  prayer  to-day ; 
Listen  to  the  gospel,  given 
To  guide  thee  on  the  road  to  heaven. 

Hark,  the  Sabbath  Bell 

To  win  thy  soul  from  hclL 

Ding,  Dong,  Bell. 

Rest,  Rest,  Rest ! 
Weary  laborer— go  to  thy  bed 
Under  the  eye  of  the  Ever-Blest, 
Who  watches  thy  defenceless  head ; 
Sleep  while  the  gay,  the  rich,  the  prowl, 
Weave  in  the  dance  an  early  shroud, 

Though  the  Vesper  Bell 

Hath  warned  them  wclL 

Ding,  Dong,  Bell. 


Atacb,  apace.— Rowing  on  the  Thames,  the  wa- 
terman confirmed  me  in  what  formerly  I  had  learnt 
from  the  maps ;  how  that  river,  westward,  runs  so 
crooked,  as  likely  to  lose  itself  in  a  labyrinth  of  its 
own  making.  From  Reading  to  London  by  land, 
thirty;  by  water  a  hundred  miles.  So  wantonly 
that  stream  disporteth  itself,  as  if  as  yet  unresolved 
whether  to  advance  to  the  sea  or  retreat  to  its  foun- 
tain. 


But  the  same  being  past  London,  (as  if 
of  its  former  laziness,  and  fearing  to  be  checked  of 
the  ocean,  the  mother  of  all  rivers,  for  so  long  loiter- 
ing ;  or  else,  as  if  weary  with  wandering,  and  loth 
to  lose*  more  way j  or  lastly,  as  if  conceiving  such 
wildness  inconsistent  with  the  gravity  of  his  channel, 
now  grown  old  and  ready  to  be  buried  in  the  sea.) 
runs  In  so  direct  a  line,  that  from  London  to  Graves- 
end,  the  number  of  the  miles  are  equally  twenty  both 
by  land  and  by  water. 

Alas !  how  much  of  my  life  is  lavished  away  ?  Oh 
the  intricacies,  windings,  wanderings,  turnings,  ter- 
giversations of  my  deceitful  youth !  I  hare  lived  ta 
the  midst  of  a  crooked  generation,  and  with  then 
have  turned  aside  unto  crooked  ways.  High  time  a 
is  now  for  me  to  make  straight  paths  for  my  feet, 
and  to  redeem  what  is  past  by  amending  what  is 
present  and  to  come.  Flux,  flux,  fin  the  Genash 
tongue  quick,  quick,)  was  a  motto  of  Bishop  Jewel's, 
presaging  the  approach  of  his  death.  May  I  make 
good  use  thereof,  make  haste,  make  haste ;  God  knows 
how  little  time  is  left  me,  and  may  I  be  a  good  hus- 
band to  improve  the*  short  remnant  thereof — ABcr 
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Prom  the  Christian  Obmrrer  for  Noremter. 

FRANCS    AND    SPAIN — AND    THE    BALANCE    OF 

POWER. 

The  continent  of  Europe  is  very  much  in  the 
condition  of  what  mathematicians  call  unstable 
equilibrium.  In  stable  equilibrium — that  is,  where 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  below  the  point  of  suspen- 
sion or  support — there  is  a  tendency  in  the  mass, 
when  disturbed,  to  right  itself;  it  may  be  agitated, 
or  oscillate,  for  a  time,  but  gravity  does  its  duty 
and  restores  it  to  its  poise.  Not  so  where  the  con- 
ditions are  unstable ;  every  agitation  then  throws 
the  centre  of  gravity  further  from  its  line  of  support ; 
each  increment  of  swerving  increases  the  danger ; 
there  is  no  self-restoring  principle ;  and  a  feather 
added  to  the  weight  on  this  side  or  that,  overbalances 
the  whole,  and  precipitates  the  catastrophe. 

Our  own  happy  country  has  often  proved  itself  to 
be  in  the  stable  position ;  and  we  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  but  that,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so.  The  mighty  pyramid  of  its  institu- 
tions rests  not  upon  its  vertex  but  its  base.  Were 
it  in  the  former  condition,  a  totter  would  become  an 
overthrow ;  and  even  where  there  seemed  not  a 
breath  of  wind  to  shake  the  fabric,  its  materials 
having  no  erect  support,  and  being  kept  together 
only  by  cohesion,  might  crack  and  split,  and  one 
fragment  detached  would  destroy  the  balance  of  the 
whole.  But  resting  upon  the  broad,  solid  basis  of 
its  well-balanced  constitution ;  having  a  free  popular 
parliament,  an  unshackled  press,  equal  laws  and 
liberties  for  all  its  vast  population,  and  a  general 
system  of  self-control  and  mutual  dependence,  from 
the  house  of  lords  to  the  parish  vestry,  from  the 
palace  to  the  cottage,  from  the  queen  to  the  constable, 
each  atom  rests  upon  another;  the  basis  widens 
with  the  superincumbent  weight;  and  even  the 
crown,  though  high  in  dizzy  air,  has  the  whole 
pyramid  for  its  support.  We  have  had  a  Saxon 
heptarchy ;  a  Norman  conquest ;  Tudor  attempts  at 
despotism ;  and  a  Laud  and  Charles  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  Prynne  and  Cromwell  on  the  other ;  a 
commonwealth  and  a  kingly  restoration ;  again  a 
revolution  and  a  kingly  abdication  or  ejection  ;  not 
to  mention  subsequent  alternations,  down  to  the  ten- 
pound  suffrage  revolution  and  the  corn-law  revolu- 
tion ;  and  yet,  after  every  earthquake  the  pyramid 
has  stood  firm  and  erect;  no  external  force  has 
overturned  it ;  the  chippings  which  have  sometimes 
frightened  us  with  their  explosions  and  clouds  of 
dost,  have  not  rended  the  edifice  to  its  centre  or  its 
foundation;  and  if  any  danger  is  to  be  apprehended, 
it  is  perhaps  lest  the  basis  should  be  so  much 
expanded,  while  the  elevation  remains  the  same, 
that  there  might  be  some  liability  of  the  centre 
sinking,  like  an  arch  too  much  flattened  or  deprived 
of  its  key-stone.  The  United  States  of  America 
show  us  that  democracy  may  spread  out  so  widely 
as  to  become  loose  and  disjointed  for  want  of  the 
adhesion  of  a  due  portion  of  aristocracy.  The  one- 
headed  and  seven-tailed  dragon  glided  easily  through 
the  hedge ;  while  the  one-tailed  and  seven-headed 
stock  fast  and  was  killed.  The  American  Union  is 
one  of  the  freest  places  upon  earth  for  those  who 
hold  market-house  opinions,  and  make  town's  talk 
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their  shaster ;  but  alas !  for  the  man  who  has  to 
trim  his  course  between  unpopular  convictions  and 
a  dislike  to  tar  and  feathers.  The  States  have  kept 
their  confederation  hitherto,  because  this  has  been 
for  their  mutual  interest ;  but  let  Maine  find  that  it 
would  better  itself  by  splitting  from  Georgia,  or 
Kentucky  from  New  York ;  Utica  from  Troy,  or 
Buffalo  from  Schenactady,  and  flat  falls  the  fabric  of 
the  JJnion  injto  "  the  dust  and  powder  of  individu- 
ality." In  England,  of  late  years,  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  widen  the  extension  and  snub  the 
altitude  ;  and  thus  the  arch  or  the  pyramid  might 
fall  in  ;  were  it  not  for  counterposing  forces  which 
come  in  to  buttress  up  the  antagonistic  masses. 
These  rectifying  aids  are  derived  from  the  very 
nature  of  our  free  constitution  ;  for  though  all  can- 
not rise,  yet  some  of  all  conditions  may,  and  many 
do;  and  thus  aristocracy  gaius  zealous  and  able 
recruits  from  democracy.  The  village  grammar- 
school  boy  may  become  an  archbishop;  and  the 
apothecary's  son  lord  chancellor.  The  youth  who 
melts  glue  and  flogs  flooring  boards,  aspires  to  he  a 
builder ;  and  when  he  has  erected  a  house  in  car 
penter's  Gothic  style,  and  let  it  to  a  retired  citizen, 
he  is  as  stout  a  conservative  as  a  duke.  A  chartist 
attorney  declaims  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  a 
municipal  corporation ;  a  radical  tradesman  gets  a 
contract  from  the  parish  vestry ;  the  old  ranting  dema- 
gogue has  become  boot-maker  to  Lord  A.,  or  con- 
fectioner to  Lady  B. ;  and  all  are  now  quiet  citizens, 
and  take  things  as  they  are.  The  alderman  who 
dipped  his  hands  in  a  log-wood  vat,  or  was  adroit 
in  pitching  and  catching  Dutch  cheeses,  has  sent 
his  son  to  Eton,  and  allows  him  a  tandem  for  the 
honor  of  the  family.  There  is  no  fear  of  that 
household  wishing  to  overturn  the  constitution. 
The  cotton-spinning  class  merges  into  the  pheasant- 
slaying  class ;  Bright,  Cobden,  and  Hawes  add  M. 
P.  to  their  names;  and  the  son  of  "Old  Peel" 
might  long  ago  have  been  an  earl  if  he  pleased. 
Thus  the  pyramid  keeps  its  proportions  and  its 
strength ;  and  the  little  sparkling  diadem  at  the  top, 
though  pressing  a  female  brow,  seems  in  no  special 
danger. 

But  the  continental  powers — for  the  most  part — 
are  not  thus  happily  balanced,  either  individually  or 
collectively.  There  are  shakings  and  rockings; 
and  where  those  affect  bodies  not  poised  in  the  line 
of  stable  support,  there  is  eminent  danger.  France 
stands  on  its  vertex,  not  its  base.  It  has  been  kept 
in  forced  cohesion  against  gravity  ever  since  the 
revolution  of  the  Barricades,  by  the  skill  and  pru- 
dence of  one  man ;  who,  though  he  wears  a  crown, 
is  neither  young  nor  immortal.  Russia,  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  the  small  despotisms  of  Germany,  are 
in  an  inverted  condition,  with  a  broad  body  and  a 
narrow  base ;  and  a  very  little  force  from  within  or 
without  might  overset  them,  and  convert  autocracy 
into  republicanism.  The  new  pope  saw  this  danger 
in  his  peculiarly  ticklish  empire  ;  and  very  wisely — 
and  we  would  hope  upon  principle  as  well  as  policy 
—determined  to  liberalize  its  institutions,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  subversion.  Whether  he  has  yet 
discovered  the  true  centre  of  oscillation,  we  know 
not ;  but  all  the  states  of  Italy  are  on  a  knife-edge 
balance.    Switzerland  also,  though  from  different 
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causes,  is  in  a  state  of  great  agitation.  The  demo- 
cratical  element  preponderates  in  its  eantons ;  and 
has  lately  exploded  in  Geneva.  The  revolutions 
and  counter-revolutions  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  are 
so  numerous  and  labyrinthine,  that  we  never 
attempt  to  chronicle  them.  There  has  just  been  a 
new  one  in  Portugal ;  and  the  seeds  of  one  or  more 
are  sown  in  Spain  by  the  marriage  of  a  Freneh 
prince  with  the  queen's  sister,  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Carlists  against  the  royal  alliance,  and  the 
violende  done  to  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  and  the 
balance  of  European  power;  and  the  consequent 
differences  of  opinion,  or  of  interest,  in  England, 
France,  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Spain  itself. 

One  hears  the  frequent  foreboding  that  all  Europe 
seems  resting  upon  a  smouldering  voleano ;  that 
some  explosion  will  occur,  and  that  the  fire  onee 
enkindled  will  spread  widely ;  but  when,  how,  or 
where,  who  shall  predict?  Europe  was  not  more 
visibly  agitated  previously  to  the  outburst  of  the 
revolutions  in  1830,  than  it  is  at  the  present  mo- 
ment ;  and  heaps  of  fulminating  materials  have 
accumulated  since  that  eventful  era.  It  is  often 
with  political  craters,  as  it  was  in  the  divine  inflic- 
tion upon  the  cities  of  the  Plain,  that  the  impend- 
ing catastrophe  is  not  indicated  by  preternatural 
phenomena.  "  The  sun  was  risen  upon  die  earth 
w  hen^  Lot  entered  Zoar . ' '  It  was  perhaps  a  bright 
summer's  morning  ;  the  air  might  be  calm  and  the 
sky  azure,  so  that  the  faithless  apprehended  no 
danger ;  yet  the  very  next  words  are,  "  The  Lord 
rained"  "  brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of 
heaven."  The  next  war  of  Europe,  Mr.  Canning 
predicted,  would  be  a  war  of  opinions.  The  events 
of  1830  verified  his  omen ;  but  that  war  was  only 
partial ;  in  France  and  Belgium  the  insurgents 
were  victorious  ;  but  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia 
resisted  the  shock.  But  the  assailants  are  still 
numerous  and  powerful ;  and  at  a  given  signal  all 
Europe  may  be  in  a  political  conflagration.  When 
elements  are  predisposed  for  an  explosion,  there 
wants  but  little  to  precipitate  it.  The  chemist  in 
his  laboratory  pictures  to  us  the  play  of  affinities  in 
the  moral  world.  Here  is  a  lock  of  cotton ;  it  is 
soft,  unsullied,  and  elastic  ;  nought  has  touched  it 
but  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  gentle  air  we 
breathe  ;  but  it  is  secretly  prepared  for  the  match ; 
—•it  explodes,  and  nothing  remains  to  indicate  its 
original  fabric.  Yonder  is  a  vial  of  water  cooled 
down  unnaturally  below  the  freezing  point,  under 
forcible  conditions  which  prevent  its  following  its 
bent.  Shake  it  not ; — there  ;  a  touch  has  caused 
it  to  rush  to  ice.  Yonder  vase  is  transparent ;  you 
discern  not  that  it  contains  anything  but  pellucid 
air.  The  electric  spark  suddenly  awakens  dormant 
energies ;  and  out  bursts  a  vast  fuliginous  oloud, 
which  descends  in  black  massy  flakes,  apparently 
generated  from  nothing.  Look  again  ;  that  solu- 
tion is  transparent ;  you  know  not  that  it  is  super- 
saturated with  materials  disposed  to  crystallize,  but 
suspended  by  art.  You  drop  a  fragment  of  an 
affiliated  crystal  into  the  inert  compound  ;  and  in 
an  instant  the  liquid  has  turned  to  a  mass  of  solid 
crystals.  In  the  vicissitudes  of  empires,  the  match, 
the  spark,  the  crystal  of  affinity,  the  touch  of 
vibration,  may  be  a  MasenieJlo,  a  Wat  Tyler,  a 
Cromwell,  a  Bonaparte-— in  Paris  it  was  a  squadron 
of  newspaperites— -and  then,  "  Who  would  have 
thought  it ?"  England  has  weighty  duties  to  dis- 
charge in  the  play  of  international  affinities  ;  and  it 
becomes  her  not  to  shrink  from  her  obligations. 
She  may  do  much  to  promote  peace,  to  heal  strifes, 
to  induce  her  neighbors  to  see  their  mutual  inter- 


ests, and  to  persuade  them  not  to  stand  in  their 
own  light.  We  are  not  now  speaking  of  her  more 
solemn  and  bounden  duty  in  reference  to  religions 
and  spiritual  labors — perhaps  that  is  rather  the 
business  of  individuals  than  of  governments ;— but 
as  a  powerful,  an  enlightened,  and  a  free  nation, 
she  may  use  her  moral  influence  with  great  effect 
to  promote  the  general  welfare.  But  why  should 
she  meddle  with  internal  dissent?  Proverbs 
xxvi.  17. 

Such  being  the  state  of  various  continental 
nations,  is  it  not  the  interest  or  the  duty  of  Queen 
Victoria's  government  to  cultivate,  as  much  as 
possible,  friendly  relations  with  atf,  but  to  meddle 
as  little  as  may  be  with  the  internal  disputes  of 
any  1  In  the  affair  of  the  Spanish  marriages,  the 
nation  cannot  repose  the  same  confidence  in  Lord 
Palmerston  which  it  did  in  Lord  Aberdeen,  for  the 
exercise  of  statesmau-like  wisdom  and  dignified 
forbearance,  so  as  neither  to  relinquish  our  just 
position,  nor  to  provoke  hostility  in  retaining  it. 
We  have  interfered  just  enough  to  be  foiled  and 
made  to  look  small,  without,  we  fear,  effecting  any 
good  purpose.  We  have  protested  against  the 
marriage,  nut  not  hindered  it ;  we  sulked  and  were 
laughed  at ;  our  ambassador  shot  himself  op  in 
miflf  in  his  dark  room,  while  the  Spanish  court 
were  dancing,  bull-fighting,  and  illuminating ;  and 
Lord  Palmerston  has  vainly  protocolled  with  M. 
Guizot  in  despatches  destined  to  weigh  down  some 
future  parliamentary  blue-book.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  too  much  of  sealing-wax  and  Ted-tape 
exhausted  between  England  and  the  continental 
powers,  both  before  and  since  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
and  little  good  has  come  of  it.  The  balance  of 
Europe  in  days  to  come,  or  even  for  the  passing 
hour,  is  not  within  the  control  of  any  one,  or  all, 
the  great  powers  of  the  civilized  world ;  yet  every 
nation  must  hold  itself  ready  to  trim  it,  at  what- 
ever risk  of  war  and  bloodshed.  France  talks  of 
sending  troops  to  Switzerland,  to  help  the  Switxers 
to  arrange  their  domestic  institutions.  If  the 
queen  of  Spain  should  have  no  child  to  come  to  the 
throne,  then  of  course  England  is  to  go  to  war  with 
France,  to  prevent  one  family  having  influence  in 
two  kingdoms ;  though  such  a  compact  is  just  as 
likely  to  hamper  and  weaken  one  or  both  those 
nations,  as  to  consolidate  them  to  the  injury  of 
others.  Austria  again  is  looking  jealously  at  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  papal  states ;  and  keeping  its 
bayonets  bright  for  service  in  Italy ;  and  Russia 
and  Prussia  are  equally  on  the  alert  against  every 
tendency  to  place  their  own  institutions,  and  the 
toppling  governments  of  Germany,  upon  the  base 
of  the  pyramid  instead  of  its  vertex.  Surely  it 
cannot  be  the  duty  or  the  wisdom  of  England  to 
become  either  a  make-plot  or  mar-plot  in  these 
intricate  entanglements  of  continental  policy  and 
impolicy.  In  intrigue  France  can  always  outdo 
us ;  in  diplomatic  formalities  we  are  no  match  for 
Austria.  Even  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  Eng- 
land, which  had  achieved  the  great  European  vic- 
tory, sent  only  her  straight-forward  Wellington, 
and  her  constitutionally  restricted  Castlereapi,  to 
cope  with  a  Metternich  and  a  Talleyrand.  We 
do  not  consider  this  to  our  national  dishonor ;  but 
it  should  lead  us  to  discern  where  our  strength  lies, 
and  not  to  adventure  without  necessity  where  we 
are  weak,  and  are  likely  to  be  foiled  without  effect- 
ing any  good  purpose.  Even  politically-speaking, 
the  visionary  balance  of  power  concerns  us,  in  our 
insular  situation,  much  less  than  it  does  those 
nations  which  have  no  breadth  of  salt-water,  be- 
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tweeo  their  frontiers,  and  whose  sentries  are  within 
hail  of  each  other.  If  we  ean  make  it  important 
to  the  continental  nations,  t  am)  to  ourselves,  to 
maintain  ihe  relations  of  peace,  by  the  ties  of 
mutual  interest,  especially  in  our  commercial  rela- 
tions, we  need  not  heed  if  a  daughter  of  Austria 
should  wed  a  son  of  Russia,  or  two,  or  twenty 
powers  exclaim  that  the  Alps  or  the  Apennines  are 
no  more.  The  timber  lords  and  serfs  of  the  Baltic, 
and  the  corn  exporters  of  the  Ukraine ;  the  sherry 
growers  of  Andalusia,  and  the  port- wine-growers 
of  Upper  Douro ;  the  claret  merchants  of  Bour- 
deaux,  and  the  olive  pressors  of  Tuscany  and 
Naples ;  will  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  England 
while  they  can  maintain  more  inviting  intercourse ; 
any  more  than  the  whig  butcher  and  baker  will 
confederate  to  withhold  sirloins  and  manchets  from 
their  tory  customers ;  or  the  dissenting  cordwainer 
refuse  to  take  the  length  of  the  foot  of  the  parish 
parson  ;  and  where  it  is  powerfully  felt  by  the  in- 
fluential  majority  of  two  nations,  that  it  is  their 
best  interest  to  be  at  peace,  there  is  a  strong 
guarantee  against  their  being  hurried  into  war. 
We  are  not  confining  our  view  to  base,  sordid  con- 
siderations ;  but  rather  regarding  that  general 
good-will  and  exchange  of  useful  offices,  which  it 
was  the  design  of  Divine  Providence  should  exist 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  created  by  the 
same  Hand,  redeemed  by  the  same  Blood,  and 
placed  in  various  climes  and  conditions — inland  and 
maritime ;  tropical,  temperate,  or  frigid ;  with 
mountains  and  prolific  mines,  or  valleys  and  sunny 
vineyards  and  olive  yards ;  with  flocks  and  herds, 
or  with  corn-fields  and  forests  ; — that  each  might 
minister  to  each,  and  no  one  be  perfect  without  his 
neighbor.  War  dislocates  and  rends  asunder  this 
beautiful  machinery ;  and  international  jealousies 
and  petty  hagglings  for  power,  make  even  peace  to 
be  but  an  armed  truce.  England  may  do  much 
for  herself,  and  for  other  nations  also,  by  rising 
into  a  higher,  a  calmer,  a  holier  region.  We  are 
not  denying  the  duty  of  exercising  prospective  wis- 
dom, and  endeavoring  to  prevent  probable  calami- 
ties. We  are  not  even  saying  that  statesmen  who 
have  longer  heads  and  larger  experience  than  ours, 
may  not  be  right,  and  ourselyes  wrong,  in  the  par- 
ticular matter  which  suggested  our  remarks— the 
possible  disarrangement  of  the  European  balance 
of  power  by  the  late  match  between  a  young 
gentleman  of  France  and  a  young  lady  of  Spain- 
it  is  the  general  principle  only  which,  as  Christian 
observers,  we  would  uphold,  leaving  the  details  to 
wiser  men  whose  vocation  it  is  to  deal  with  them. 
A  proper  abstinence  from  vexatious  mistrust  and 
irritating  interference,  is  not— or  ought  not  to  be- 
in  the  selfish,  niggardly  spirit  of  "  Am  I  my  bro- 
ther's keeper  1"  out  should  be  connected  with 
large  views,  liberal  policy,  and  a  desire  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  all  with  whom  we  hold  intercourse ; 
and  we  feel  the  more  strongly  upon  the  subject  be- 
cause the  miserable  policy  of  secular  statesmen  has 
fearfully  impeded  the  progress  of  Christ's  holy 
Gospel  throughout  the  world,  and  separated  those 
who  should  be  united  as  one  brotherhood,  though 
not  "in  the  flesh,"  yet  "in  the  Lord."  We 
lately  had  the  alarming  prospect  of  direful  and 
sanguinary  hostilities  with  our  own  kith  and  kin, 
and  for  the  most  part  our  professed  fellow-Chris- 
tians, in  the  United  States  of  America ;  and  this 
for  considerations  the  most  paltry — that  is,  con- 
sidered in  themselves,  though  giving  birth  to  higher 
questioos  of  national  honor ;  and  we  saw  on  that 
occasion  how  ready,  how  eager,  were  thousands 


of  persons  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  to  rush  to 
warfare,  to  the  irreparable  injury  of  both  the  bel- 
ligerents, and— in  the  results— of  a  large  portion 
of  the  human  race.  Two  or  three  times  we  have 
been  seemingly  on  the  verge  of  an  outbreak  with 
France ;  and  this  not  so  much  for  matters  of  intrin- 
sic moment,  as  on  account  of  the  unnecessary  and 
inexpedient  multiplication  of  salient  points  of  col- 
lision. This  is  an  evil  to  be  avoided ;  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  increase  the  relations  of 
beneficial  contact;  and  not  least — yea  most — in 
regard  to  those  higher  gifts,  which  England,  by 
God '8  blessing,  having  herself  enjoyed,  is  able  and 
bound  largely  to  dispense  ;  that  every  nation  which 
knows  her  power  may  know  her*  principles ;  and 
that  her  efforts  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and 
peace,  good-will  to  man,  may,  to  say  the  least,  not 
come  short  of  her  seal  for  her  wooden  walla,  her 
colonies,  and  her  commerce. 


ANGERS  BREWING  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND 

ENGLAND. 

It  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  an  estrangement 
between  the  governments  of  France  and  England 
has  taken  place.  The  confiding  friendliness  of  the 
two  countries,  which  had  been  growing  up  of  late 
years,  is  checked;  newspapers  proclaim  that  the 
"  entente  cordiale"  is  broken ;  the  same  impression 
is  confessed  with  regret  by  the  first  and  best  men 
in  France ;  and  many  persons  of  influence  in  Pari- 
sian circles  lament,  prospectively,  the  loss  of  that 
social  intercourse  with  their  English  compeers 
which  was  doing  so  much  good.  This  is  a  deplor- 
able change,  and  great  is  the  fault  of  those  who 
have  brought  it  about. 

We  are  aware  that  the  British  government  is 
not  without  a  case  to  allege  against  the  other  side 
in  the  affair  of  the  Montpensier  marriage.  The 
accusation  stands  something  in  this  way.  The 
"  entente  cordiale,"  so  formally  proclaimed  by  the 
French  king,  was  accepted  by  the  government  and 
people  of  this  country  in  the  most  perfect  good 
faith  ;  and  when  the  young  Queen  Victoria  visited 
the  aged  monarch  with  friendly  familiarity  and 
marks  of  an  almost  filial  regard,  her  doing  so  was 
viewed  with  hearty  approbation  by  all  her  subjects. 
The  sway  of  good  sense  appeared  to  have  reached 
the  royal  classes  of  society.  King  Louis  Philippe 
was  frank  in  his  demeanor,  paternal  in  the  venera- 
ble audacity  of  his  blandishments ;  his  respectable 
Queen  Ametie  was  induced  to  assist  at  the  recep- 
tion of  Queen  Victoria ;  the  widowed  Duchess  of 
Orleans  emerged  from  the  seclusion  of  her  grief; 
and  the  other  ladies  of  the  family  contributed  to 
impart  to  the  intercourse  an  air  of  domestic  freedom 
that  professed  to  be  full  of  the  kindliest  feeling  and 
devoid  of  all  reserve.  Plans  and  projects  were 
touched  upon ;  this  very  Montpensier  affair  came 
upon  the  carpet.  Who  could  suspect  that  all  this 
engaging  ingenuousness  on  the  part  of  King 
Ulysses  Philippe  was  only  acting?  Who  can 
doubt  that  Queen  Victoria  was  indignant  when  she 
learned  that  her  fatherly  host  had  befooled  and 
tricked  her  ? 

Perhaps,  indeed,  it  was  not  all  acting.  Conning 
of  the  highest  kind  involves  much  that  is  genuine 
amid  its  pretences :  Louis  Philippe  is  really  a  good- 
natured  man,  really  sensible,  really  disposed  to 
hearty  alliance ;  though  he  could  not  withstand  the 
bait  of  a  good  match. 

Many  believe  him  to  be  actuated  by  purely  mer- 
cenary motives;  but^who  knows  what  passes  in 
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the  deep  recesses  of  his  mind  ?  We  suspect  that 
far  beyond  any  mercenary  motive  lies  the  ordinary 
dynastic  ambition.  He  strives  to  strengthen  the 
dynasty  of  the  Barricades  by  allying  it  with  the 
older  dynasties.  The  project  does  small  credit  to 
his  astuteness.  What  ho  gains  in  an  apparent 
increase  of  hold  on  the  throne  by  extending  his 
royal  connexions,  he  loses  in  the  influence  which  is 
his  real  strength.  To  ally  his  line  with  the  decay- 
ing dynasties  of  Europe,  is  to  link  the  fate  of  his 
family  with  a  class  which  is  on  the  decline; 
whereas  the  very  tenure  of  his  occupancy  depends 
on  his  alliance  with  the  rising  institutions  and  influ- 
ences of  limited  monarchy.  If  France  is  to  have  a 
king  of  dynastic  pretensions,  why  not  have  a  Henry 
the  Fifth  rather  than  a  Louis  Philippe  ?  For  him 
to  cancel  the  revolution  of  July,  is  to  strike  the 
"  consideration"  out  of  his  bond,  and  to  vitiate  his 
own  lease. 

But  the  badness  of  his  position  is  no  set-off 
against  the  badness  of  the  position  to  which  our 
official  representatives  retreated.  Quite  the  reverse. 
The  better  our  case,  the  more  easy  and  desirable 
was  it  to  take  up  a  true  position.  The  British 
government  made  a  blunder  in  attempting  to  stand 
upon  the  old  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  that  treaty  affords 
no  sound  locus  standi;  it  possesses  no  legal  force 
to  prevent  the  marriage  in  question  ;  it  was  practi- 
cally untenable.  If  the  British  government  desired 
to  frustrate  Louis  Philippe's  match,  that  end  might 
have  been  attained  in  a  much  surer  way,  by  pro- 
claiming the  project,  discussing  it  in  the  race  of 
Europe,  and  defeating  intrigue  by  transparent 
openness.  Had  that  been  done,  the  strongly 
expressed  opinion  of  the  Spanish,  possibly  of  the 
French  people,  and  of  the  governments  of  other 
European  states,  might  have  induced  King  Louis 
Philippe  to  abandon  his  game. 

We  recognize  distinctly  the  untoward  results 
that  may  flow  from  impaired  cordiality  between  the 
courts  of  St.  James  and 'the  Tuileries;  but  the 
worst  of  those  consequences  can  hardly  happen 
without  the  active  participation  of  the  British  min- 
isters. In  itself,  the  Montpensier  match  presents 
nothing  that  need  much  shock  us.  The  chance 
that  a  breach  of  an  obsolescent  treaty  may  accrue 
is  very  remote;  the  danger  of  any  inordinate 
increase  to  French  power  through  a  "  footing' '  in 
Spain  is  more  than  problematical.  The  marriage 
really  concerns  the  people  of  France,  England  or 
Spain,  only  in  a  very  slight  degree.  Its  worst 
incident  is,  that  it  is  a  cause  of  offence  to  high  per- 
sonages and  to  diplomatists.  But  if  the  officials 
suffer  their  displeasure  to  entail  deplorable  conse- 
quences upon  the  nations,  they  will  not  escape  a 
fearful  responsibility  by  pleading  the  misconduct  of 
Louis  Philippe.  Far  graver  will  be  their  own 
misconduct. 

And  the  course  imputed  to  them  now  is  obnox- 
ious to  very  grave  suspicions.  The  time  is  come 
for  speaking  out.  Their  attitude  is  dangerous  to 
the  stability  of  peace.  Not  that  war  is  immediately 
imminent;  but  the  progress  of  two  such  neighbors 
as  France  and  England  must  always  be  towards 
closer  peace  or  towards  contest,  and  we  see  that 
the  direction  in  which  they  have  moved  has  been 
reversed.  The  nation  should  know,  before  it  be 
too  hte  for  correction,  what  its  public  servants 
have  done  and  are  doing.  When  satisfied  that 
war  is  necessary  for  the  interest  and  honor  of  the 
nation,  the  British  people  will  always  support  its 
rulers  in  war.  But  there  has  as  yet  been  no 
aggression   except  upon   the   self-importance  of 


diplomatists ;  and  the  English  people  will  not 
sent  to  war  merely  to  point  the  periods  of  scolding 
despatches,  or  back  absurd  and  offensive  demands. 

Nor  would  a  merely  negative  course  on  the  part 
of  our  ministers  satisfy  expectation :  they  will  be 
required  to  show  that  they  have  really  done  their 
best  to  preserve  peace.  When  the  most  deplorable 
of  visitations  is  brought  upon  the  country,  it  will 
not  suffice  for  our  own  government  to  turn  round 
and  exclaim,  "  Thou  canst  not  say  that  I  did  it." 
It  is  not  enough  for  the  guardian  to  show  that  he 
is  not  murdering  his  ward ;  what  is  he  doing  to 
turn  away  danger? 

We  are  told  that  King  Louis  Philippe  has 
effected  a  match  for  his  son  which  endangers  the 
peace  of  Europe :  how  is  it  that  we  bear  of  the 
affair  and  of  its  terrible  contingency  so  late  that 
nothing  can  be  done  to  stop  it?  What  were  our 
ministers,  the  late  ministers  as  well  as  the  present, 
about  in  the  interval?  what  aid  did  they  invoke? 
what  made  them  neglect  the  most  effectual  appeal 
of  all,  the  public  opinion  of  Europe?  When  we 
are  told  that  all  this  mischief  must  flow  from  the 
wedding,  it  looks  very  like  nonsense,  or  gross  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  our  diplomatists.  Grant  the 
utmost  turpitude  in  the  French  king's  behavior, 
and  our  managers  do  not  escape  the  presumption 
of  gross  bungling  in  suffering  such  dangers  to 
attend  an  event  so  paltry.  Has  diplomacy  made 
no  advance  since  a  Helen  was  the  origin  of  a 
Trojan  war?  Cannot  our  well-paid  statesmen  per- 
form their  business  better  than  that? 

We  are  told  that  the  alliance  between  France 
and  England  is  effectually  broken.  If  so,  it  is  not 
merely  the  fault  of  the  French  king  and  his  minis- 
ters. Louis  Philippe  may  be  disposed  to  draw 
back  from  an  alliance  which  he  has  not  duly  hon- 
ored ;  but  our  representatives  ought  to  know  how 
to  assume  a  position  so  just  and  so  tranquil  as  to 
neutralize  intrigue,  or  the  humors  which  intrigue 
may  make  its  tools.  With  the  altered  political 
condition  of  states,  we  sav,  diplomacy  has  acquired 
an  altered  function ;  which  is  now,  to  find  out  a 
ground  of  common  intelligence  between  any  peo- 
ples parties  to  a  question  in  dispute.  We  fear  that 
our  diplomatists  are  at  this  moment  neglecting  that 
newer  and  higher  part  of  their  vocation,  which  was 
recognized  and  honored  by  their  predecessors  in 
office.  In  conducting  disputes  with  other  coun- 
tries, Sir  Robert  Peers  cabinet  manifested  no  dis- 
position to  offend,  but  adhered  to  the  plain  merits 
and  justice  of  the  case.  Unless  he  has  been 
greatly  misrepresented  by  the  published  accounts 
of  his  despatches,  Lord  Palmerston  has  returned 
to  the  litigious,  attacking,  taunting  style,  that 
distinguished  his  correspondence  down  to  1941: 
and,  by  an  unfortunate  coincidence,  so  dose 
as  to  look  like  more  than  the  effect  of  chance,  the 
English  ministerial  journals  are  backing  the  for- 
eign secretary's  aggressive  tactics.  The  whole 
course  of  the  compositions  imputed  to  the  viscount, 
and  reflected  by  his  partisans  in  the  press,  is  one 
of  incrimination  against  persons  in  France,  whose 
misconduct  even  would  not  warrant  diplomatists  in 
taking  so  truly  false  a  course  as  one  calculated  to 
drive  powerful  antagonists  to  desperation. 

The  conduct  of  true  diplomacy  is  the  very  oppo- 
site all  this.  It  would  foster,  not  misundeistaucV 
ing,  but  better  understanding;  a  phrase,  synony- 
mous with  friendliness,  which  shows  how  the  remo- 
val of  misconception  is  felt  also  to  remove  enmity. 
Much  of  the  misunderstanding  between  all  coun- 
tries lies  in  reciprocal  misconceptions  of  ideas  and 
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language ;  and  true  diplomacy  would  dear  up  those 
obscurities,  calmly  extracting  the  truth  even  out 
of  blundering  reproach.  For  instance,  La  Presse 
charges  England  with  the  odious  policy  of  keeping 
European  states  unsettled  and  doubtful  of  the 
future.  It  is  true,  that  the  traditional  notion  of 
maintaining  a  '*  balance  of  power,"  in  former  times, 
induced  England  to  prevent  decisive  results :  but 
she  has  grown  wiser  ;  and,  instead  of  setting  Lon- 
don journals  to  rail  against  France,  it  would  much 
more  conduce  to  the  objects  of  true  diplomacy,  if 
the  reproach  were  made  the  occasion,  as  it  might 
justly  be,  of  showing  that  England  has  corrected 
her  policy— that  the  country  which  restored  Louis 
the  Eighteenth  recognized  the  Revolution  of  1830. 
It  is  for  the  British  public  to  consider  whether  it 
wishes  a  war  about  this  Montpeusier  marriage.  It 
behoves  that  public,  so  slow  in  entertaining  ques- 
tions of  foreign  affairs,  to  know  that  this  question 
is  becoming  one  no  longer  of  foreign  politics,  but 
of  the  safety  and  peace  of  the  country.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  more  discreet  members  of  the  cabi- 
net will  recollect  that  there  are  days  of  reckoning, 
and  that,  though  the  declaration  of  peace  or  war 
lies  with  the  crown,  the  ministers  who  carry  out 
the  royal  will  are  responsible  to  the  nation.— iSpeo- 
tator,  7  November. 


PALMERSTON   HOSTILITIES   WITH   FRANCE. 

Our  account  of  the  impaired  friendliness  of  the 
relations  between  Britain  and  France  has  been  con- 
firmed from  a  quarter  open  to  the  best  information  : 
our  statement  was  in  no  degree  exaggerated — it 
only  fell  below  the  truth.  Very  gloomy  forebodings 
prevail  in  Paris  ;  and  the  sole  reliance  for  an  inter- 
vention to  prevent  deplorable  consequences  rests  on 
the  good  sense  of  the  English  public. 

The  difference  between  the  conduct  of  the 
French  government  and  that  of  the  English  minis- 
ter for  foreign  affairs  is  this:  the  French  gov- 
ernment is  chargeable  with  taking  advantage  of  a 
technicality,  in  order  to  break  the  spirit  of  a  solemn 
understanding ;  but  it  was  Lord  Palmcrston  who 
introduced  the  flaw  into  the  compact  which  made 
the  breach  practicable,  and  he  has  followed  up  that 
diplomatic  blunder  by  committing  himself  to  the 
overtly  aggressive  position  of  an  enemy.  No  alle- 
gation of  sinister  purposes  on  the  other  side  can 
justify  the  great  indiscretion  of  that  conduct  from 
first  to  last. 

It  is  true  that  Lord  Palmerston 's  breach  of  the 
compact  at  Eu  did  not  warrant  France  in  departing 
from  it  also.  The  government  at  Paris  rests,  too 
much  for  its  own  credit,  on  that  technical  flaw  in 
the  case  of  the  English  diplomatist.  According 
to  the  French  themselves,  Queen  Victoria  was  per- 
sonally a  party  to  the  compact ;  and  although  in 
this  country  we  do  not  view  with  much  favor  the 
personal  intervention  of  the  sovereign  in  official 
business,  some  deference  was  due  at  least  in  cour- 
tesy to  the  young  queen  who  was  drawn  into  the 
discussion  by  the  opposite  parties.  It  seems  not  to 
be  denied  that  Lord  Palmerston  did  break  the  com- 
pact to  the  extent  of  instructing  Mr.  Bulwer  to 
treat  Prince  Leopold  of  Coburgas  a  candidate  for 
the  hand  of  Queen  Isabella.  The  French  seized 
advantage  of  that  false  move,  to  set  aside  the  com- 
pact and  push  forward  their  Montpenster.  Now, 
our  neighbors  represent  Lord  Palmerston  as  palpa- 
bly betraying  his  duty,  and  as  falsely  representing 
the  British  nation :  if  so,  it  would  have  been  more 
in  them,  not  to  take  advantage  of  his 


error,  but  merely  to  protest  against  it— to  recall 
him  to  his  duty,  and  to  stand  by  the  compact  made 
in  presence  of  the  two  monarchs.  That  they  seized 
the  advantage  offered  by  what  they  denounce  as  the 
personal  misconduct  of  England's  attorney,  is  an 
ugly  feature  in  their  case ;  and  while  they  consent 
to  rest  any  part  of  their  defence  upon  that  techni- 
cality, they  virtually  confess  some  stain  of  selfish- 
ness and  trickery. 

But  it  is  worse  than  idle  to  persevere  in  a  course 
of  bandying  retrospective  accusations.  What  is 
done  cannot  be  undone.  The  marriage  is  consum- 
mated, and  cannot  be  dissolved.  The  French 
government  has  stolen  that  march  upon  us.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  hostility  to 
England  or  English  interests  was  intended :  it  waf 
a  pure  act  of  self-seeking,  and  it  is  the  fault  of  oui 
statesmen  if  they  suffer  it  to  involve  us  in  any  disa 
greeable  consequences.  Let  them  meet  intrigue, 
if  they  suspect  it,  by  standing  on  substantial 
grounds  and  dealing  with  perfect  openness  and  sin- 
gleness of  purpose.  The  remote  eventualities 
which  statesmen  affect  to  apprehend  from  the 
Montpensier  marriage  have  no  substantial  exis- 
tence :  there  is  as  yet  no  difference  between  the 
marriage  actually  accomplished  and  that  to  which 
Queen  Victoria  and  Lord  Aberdeen  promised  their 
consent :  if  any  difference  do  accrue,  it  must  be  an 
affair  of  the  future.  But  sufficient  unto  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof.  The  eventuality,  so  far  as  the 
present  goes,  is  a  shadow,  a  pretext;  whereas  a 
misunderstanding  between  France  and  England! 
would  be  a  real  calamity  ;  and  that  calamity  stares 
one  in  the  face  as  the  imminent  consequence  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  administration.  The  thing  of 
present  urgency  is,  to  do  whatever  will  restore  the 
good  understanding  between  the  two  governments ; 
and  it  is  precisely  that  which  Lord  Palmerston's 
demeanor  is  rendering  impossible. 

Nobody,  it  is  said,  for  all  the  blustering,  really 
thinks  of  quarrelling  or  of  war.  That  is  true,  in 
England  and  in  Downing  Street.  The  bullying 
"  tone"  is  a  trick  of  trade.  But  when  we  only  talk 
of  quarrelling,  the  French  do  think  of  h ;  for  they 
do  what  we  do  not — bring  their  feelings  into  the 
question.  War  is  a  weapon  m«re  readily  seized  by 
them  than  by  us,  and  mare  emsily  laid  dmtm.  The 
flippant  tone  of  the  bully  is  not  suitable  to  England, 
with  her  slowness  to  come  to  action,  her  slowness 
to  relinquish  a  contest  once  begun. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  English  pubhc  should 
fully  understand  "  the  situation,"  and  should  watch 
it  jealously.  We  write  from  no  hostility  to  Lord 
Palmerston.  We  do  not  enter  into  the  French 
project  of  pelting  him  from  office  with  newspaper 
attacks.  But  if  his  aggressive  disposition  be  suf- 
fered to  run  riot,  it  will  be  in  breach  of  the  under- 
standing on  which  the  whig  ministry  is  supposed 
to  have  been  formed,  that  Lord  Palmerston  should 
amend  his  ways  and  be  discreet.  He  is  charged 
with  flagrant  dereliction  of  that  understanding— 
with  a  false  move  by  which  he  lost  England's 
position  in  the  matrimonial  game  and  incurred 
"  fool's  mate ;"  and  he  has  not  mended  that  posi 
tion  by  his  present  attitude.  He  is  represented  U 
demand  that  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Montpen- 
sier should  disclaim  for  their  progeny  all  right  to 
the  throne  of  Spain;  a  demand  which  seems 
framed  to  be  offensive  and  impracticable.  It  must 
lead  to  nothing,  if  not  to  discord.  Those  two  sin- 
gularly false  moves,  that  wanton  courting  of 
calamity,  constitute  the  charge  against  Lord  Pal- 
merston.   It  is  incumbent  upon  him— or  rather  it 
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is  incumbent  upon  those  colleagues  who  share  the 
responsibility  of  his  acts — to  be  prepared  either  to 
disprove  that  charge  before  the  English  public  at 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  or  to  show  that  steps 
have  been  taken  to  avert  the  lamentable  conse- 
quences as  soon  as  they  were  perceived.— -Specta- 
tor, lith  Now. 


JONATHAN  AND  THE  MEXICANS. 

The  Thnes  compares  the  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  to  the  struggle  between  an 
eagle  and  some  huge  fish,  into  which  the  bird  has 
struck  its  talons,  flying  away  with  it  at  first,  grad- 
ually borne  down  by  its  weight,  till  the  fish  returns 
the  compliment,  and  swims  down  with  the  bird 
stuck  last  into  its  own  deep  element. 

Mexico  is  indeed  "very  like  a  whale."  And 
most  naval  nations  have  tried  their  hand  at  striking 
a  harpoon  into  its  mass.  England  has  tried,  France 
has  tried,  and  now  Jonathan  is  trying.  Each  blow 
certainly  draws  blood  and  weakens  the  victim. 
France  extracted  some  five  or  six  millions  of  dol- 
lars. And  now  Jonathan  would  not  only  draw 
more  millions  in  the  way  of  indemnity,  but  eat  the 
blubber  out  in  the  shape  of  Mexico's  richest  prov- 
inces. Still  the  inert  mass  resists ;  and  though  the 
boats  of  the  enemy  have  attacked  it  on  both  sides, 
they  seem  as  yet  in  as  much  danger  of  being 
swamped  and  stove  in,  as  of  succeeding  in  the  task 
of  slaying  and  turning  away  the  monster. 

The  Americans  have  struck  a  blow  at  California, 
another  in  Santa  Fe*.  They  are  taking  aim,  but 
afraid  to  strike,  at  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz.  As 
to  Rio  Bravo  and  Monterey,  their  stroke  has  told, 
but  they  are  themselves  almost  as  much  endan- 
gered and  entangled  by  it  as  Mexico.  And  it  is  a 
puzzle  to  discover  what  aim  General  Taylor  seeks 
to  achieve,  except  that  of  winning  dear  and  useless 
victories,  and  of  obtaining  scant  and  uncertain  sup- 
plies. The  wisdom  of  the  Washington  war-office 
does  seem  sadly  at  fault.  The  valor  of  the  Ameri- 
cans will  no  doubt  fight  them  out  of  any  scrape. 
Bat,  in  truth,  this  valor  has  been  as  little  husbanded 
as  the  dollars  of  which  Jonathan  is  so  chary. — 
jfiaamsner,  14  Nov. 


IRELAND. 

It  needs  a  strong  and  hopeful  faith  to  look  into 
the  turmoil  that  Ireland  presents  just  now— the 
tangled  troubles,  the  disheartening  weaknesses,  the 
utter  demoralisation  throughout — and  to  see  even  a 
dawn  of  hope  beyond.  Perhaps  nothing  is  more 
repulsive  than  the  general  contempt  of  truth,  which 
net  only  makes  it  difficult  to  extract  the  facta  out 
of  the  conflicting  evidence,  but  permits  all  classes 
of  the  people  to  tamper  with  the  facts  themselves, 
so  that  the  very  essence  of  things  is  false.  The 
incidents  of  the  week,  trivial  as  many  of  them  are, 
yet  taken  together  become  truly  appalling  as  indi- 
cations of  the  pervading  inconsistency,  helpless- 
ness, and  corruption.  It  is  the  same  whether  we 
look  into  official  documents,  newspapers,  or  the 
speeches  of  public  men. 

The  lord-lieutenant  has  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
peat the  declaration  that  officers  intrusted  with  the 
conduct  of  public  works  will  be  protected  from  the 
violence  of  the  verv  people  whom  they  are  deputed 
to  relieve.  He  points  out  that  the  continuance  of 
murderous  attacks  would  prevent  employment,  and 


deprive  the  poor  of  subsistence ;  and  the  works  at 
Tulla  in  the  county  of  Clare  have  actually  been 
suspended,  until  the  restoration  of  order. 

liivers  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  of  Mayo  have 
appended  their  names  to  resolutions  which  may  be 
characterized  as  ruffianly,  prophesying  in  a  very 
suggestive  way  that  the  patience  of  the  people  will 
yield,  and  that  there  will  be  consequences  destruc- 
tive to  law  and  order.  In  these  resolutions  is  re- 
corded the  complaint,  that  curates,  who  know  the 
wants  of  the  people,  are  excluded  from  relief 
committees :  with  this  fact  may  be  coupled  another, 
that  the  lord-lieutenant  has  found  it  necessary  to 
issue  a  general  notice,  that  presentments  for  the 
building  of  places  of  worship  [Roman  Catholic 
chanels]  out  of  relief  funds  have  uniformly  been 
disallowed. 

The  Pilot  of  Dublin  exclaims  against  us  because 
we  said  that  subsistence  had  been  secured  for  all 
who  will  work.  There  are  many  signs  to  corrobo- 
rate such  an  assertion.  The  Dublin  Evening  Mail 
mentions  that  the  price  of  provisions  is  already  fall- 
ing, under  the  influence  ot  larjre  arrivals  at  Liver- 
pool and  announcements  of  an  immense  maize  crop 
m  America ;  "  even  potatoes  were,  on  Saturday, 
sold  at  twopence  per  stone  less  than  on  the  previous 
day."  The  enforcement  of  task-labor  oa  relief 
works  has  caused  a  marked  decline  in  the  demand 
for  labor  tickets.  It  has  long  been  observed  how 
strange  it  is,  that,  at  a  time  of  scarcity,  the  Irish 
supply  of  labor  for  England  is  stopped ;  the  same 
extraordinary  absence  of  Irish  migratory  laborers  is 
noticed  in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  where  wages  of 
2s.  a  day  fail  to  attract  at  tnis  time  of  "  starvation." 
The  limes  professes  to  have  information  in  support 
of  the  charges,  that  the  poor  are  concealing  their 
potatoes  lest  they  be  found  not  worthless ;  and  that 
farmers  are  reserving  rent  and  wages,  charging  their 
laborers  and  creditors  on  the  relief  funds.  The 
deposits  in  savings-banks  exceed  the  withdrawals  in 
the  most  distressed  districts.  The  Pilot  and  several 
of  the  public  speakers  talk  of  actual  deaths  from 
starvation :  there  may  be  such  disasters,  among  a 
people  who  seem  to  prefer  turbulence  to  industry, 
even  at  the  expense  of  their  own  lives ;  but  how 
extraordinary  it  is,  that  under  so  terrible  a  necessity 
they  suffer  their  claim  to  be  vitiated  by  these  many 
concurrent  and  most  equivocal  appearances  ? 

Even  what  might  be  deemed  favorable  turns  as- 
sume an  ugly  aspect.  Mr.  O'Connell  made  aspeech 
at  Conciliation  Hall,  on  Monday,  which  was  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  turbulent  oration  that  fell 
from  him  at  Fermoy.  He  has  discovered  that  the 
abused  Board  of  Works  is  doing  all  it  can.  Task- 
work, so  virulently  condemned  at  Fermoy,  he  talks 
of  as  if  it  were  a  bright  idea  of  his  own,  suggested 
by  him  to  the  lord-lieutenant  as  an  advantage  to 
the  poor,  and  "promised"  by  Lord  Besbotoogh. 
In  short,  Mr.  O'donnell's  new  strain  is  one  of  abso- 
lute pacification ;  but  it  is  weakened  by  affording* 
in  its  tergiversation,  a  grosser  instance  of  that "  lev* 
ity  in  his  nature"  which  he  deplores,  than  even 
the  jokes  with  which  he  enlivens  this  period  of 
starvation. 

Mr.  O'Connell  seems  to  support  Lord  Besborough 
in  contradistinction  to  the  ministers  in  England,  as 
if  he  thought  the  lord-lieutenant's  post  in 
danger;  is  it  so? 

The  Irish  complain  that  their  condition  is  not 
derstood  in  England :  we  suspect  that  it  is  really 
better  understood  in  London  than  it  is  in  Dublin— at 
though  they  do  their  best  to  make  it  unintelligible 
everywhere. — Spectator,  7  Nov. 
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From  Ireland,  with  farther  confirmation  of  the 
fact  that  the  famine  has  bean  effectually  provided 
against,  we  have  further  proof  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  Irish  have  been  trading  on  the  dearth 
and  the  English  intervention.  The  importations 
of  silver  to  pay  for  wages  on  public  works  do  not 
circulate,  but  disappear  at  once;  absorbed,  we 
must  conclude,  in  the  hoards  of  a  barbarous  people. 
And  the  officers  on  public  works  complain  of  fla- 
grant and  wholesale  attempts  at  imposition.  At  the 
same  time,  the  farmers  proclaim  that  they  cannot 
obtain  work  at  practicable  wages.  Having  pro- 
vided for  the  great  danger,  the  exertions  of  the  offi- 
cials mast  now  be  directed  to  stem  that  contagious 
corruption  which  spreads  like  an  epidemic,  and 
threatens  to  convert  the  real  necessities  of  the  peo- 
ple into  a  wholesale  swindle  and  a  national  impos- 
ture. The  best  instrument  for  checking  this  kind 
of  abuse  would  have  been  the  machinery  of  a  real 
poor-law ;  and  the  want  of  it  now  is  one  of  the  pen- 
alties to  be  paid  for  the  selfish  timidity  that  has  pre- 
vented its  establishment. — Spectator,  14  Nov 


LORD   BROUGHAM   AND  LOUIS  PHILIPPE. 

It  is  time  for  the  French  king,  his  friends  and 
his  organs,  to  begin  to  show  a  little  magnanimity. 
Afler  having  triumphed  in  their  hearts'  desire,  and 
cheated  and  humbled  at  least,  if  not  hurt,  old  Eng- 
land, they  ought  really  to  grow  pacific  and  good- 
humored  in  their  victory,  as  we  have  become  in  our 
defeat.  Considering  the  provocation  and  the  cir- 
cumstances, our  Foreign  Office  has  behaved  very 
moderately  and  mildly.  It  has  protested  in  very 
courteous  language;  it  has  invoked  the  right  of 
treaties,  and  made  certain  reserves  for  the  future, 
without  anger  or  menace;  in  short,  it  has  taken 
merely  the  due  steps  for  supporting  what  was  cer- 
tainly a  serious  blow  to  our  character  and  interests, 
with  decorum  as  well  as  resignation. 

Instead  of  meeting  this  in  a  kindred  and  generous 
spirit,  instead  of  doing  its  utmost  to  conciliate  the 
very  natural  resentment  of  the  whig  cabinet,  the 
French  court  seems  determined  to  carry  on  a  war 
of  big  words  and  small  intrigues.  Its  organs  have 
openly  announced,  and  emphatically  repeated,  that, 
after  having  humbled  England  at  Madrid,  they  will 
force  her  not  to  resent  it,  by  ejecting  the  whips, 
and  especially  Lord  Palmerston,  from  office.  All' 
the  little  court  lap-dogs  in  Madrid  and  Paris  have 
set  up  this  self-same  cry  to  the  same  tune,  and  are 
yelping  at  our  foreign  secretary,  just  as  if  it  was 
the  day  after  the  bombardment  of  Acre.  Lord 
Palmerston,  it  is  thought,  will  succeed  in  holding 
over  the  head  of  the  French  king  the  declaration, 
that  the  progeny  of  Montpensier  shall  not  succeed  to 
the  crown  of  Spain.  Had  Louis  Philippe  modesty 
and  prudence,  he  would  leave  this  question  to  time, 
which  after  all  would  carry  it  for  him,  in  case  of  the 
queen  leaving  no  heirs.  But  he  frets  at  the  paper 
obstacle,  which  Lord  Palmerston  puts  in  his  way, 
and  is  bent  on  revenge. 

The  king  has  called  for  this  great  purpose  to  his 
councils,  his  faithful  vassal,  the  Baron  de  Cannes, 
being  no  other  than  our  old  friend  Lord  Brougham 
and  Vaux,  a  man  who,  having  split  most  of  his 
opinions,  has  at  last  done  the  same  with  his  alle- 
giance. To  get  up  a  storm  against  Palmerston,  and 
blow  him  out  of  parliamentary  waters,  is  now  the 
aim.  The  anti-English  intrigue,  which  Count 
Bresson  so  adroitly  began  in  Madrid,  Lord  Brougham 
is  to  terminate  in  London.  By  way  of 'prelude 
to  the  great  act,  the  usual  bellows  has  been 


applied  to  all  the  organs  of  the  press  in  the  three 
countries,  whose  pipes  are  filled  with  air  from  Louis 
Philippe's  reservoir.  The  Heraldo  swaggers  and 
swears  against  braggadocio  Englishmen,  who  are 
always  showing  ill-humor,  but  no  longer  have  the 
pluck  to  fight.  The  Presse  threatens  to  chastise  us 
with  the  Czar ;  whilst  the  English  writers  in  French 
interest  declare  they  will  set  all  right  by  offering  up 
Lord  Palmerston  as  a  scape-goat.  Personages 
more  entitled  to  be  listened  to  than  the  press,  write 
urgent  letters  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe  by 
hastening  the  same  sacrifice.  The  hopes  of  the 
Paris  court  are  buoyed  by  exaggerated  stories  of 
those  dissensions  which  attended  the  abortive  birth 
of  the  present  whig  cabinet  on  a  certain  occasion. 
And  efforts  are  directed  to  open  old  sores,  to  shed 
poison  in  lieu  of  the  ointment  which  healed  them, 
and  to  introduce,  if  possible,  a  little  of  Schonbein's 
cotton  into  the  ears  of  the  most  pacific  of  the  whig 
ministers. 

To  point  out  and  unmask  the  intrigue,  is  to 
defeat  it.  We  have  no  wish  to  exaggerate  the 
consequences  of  the  Spanish  marriages,  or  to  make 
their  perpetration  the  origin  of  an  anti-Orleans  cru- 
sade, for  which  the  country  has  neither  leisure  nor 
interest.  But  at  the  same  time,  a  statesman's 
entertaining  a  just  sense  of  indignation  at  an  ungen- 
tlemanly  and  dishonest  trick,  is  not  to  be  swelled 
into  a  crime,  in  order  to  gratify  the  personal  pique 
and  political  selfishness  of  a  foreign  prince,  who  has 
repaid  the  hospitality  and  zealous  alliance  of  this 
country  with  the  basest  and  meanest  ingratitude. 
If  Lord  Brougham  has  a  feud  with  the  present 
foreign  secretary,  let  him  fight  it  out  under  English 
colors,  on  English  ground.  Let  him  not  turn  sap- 
per and  powder-monkey  to  work  the  mine,  which 
foreign  governments  may  choose  to  run  beneath  the 
foundation  of  this  country's  policy  and  government. 
— Examiner,  1th  Nov, 


TURKISH   SLAVERY. 

If  the  report  which  we  copy  from  a  contemporary 
is  true,  the  British  minister  for  foreign  affairs  has 
revived  an.  extraordinary  demand  formerly  made 
upon  the  Porte,  to  abolish  slavery  throughout  the* 
Ottoman  empire !     The  statement  is  almost  incredir 
ble.     If  it  is  not  a  fabrication,  the  proceeding  hap* 
pens  most  singularly  out  of  time,  when  even  zeaV 
ous  protesters  against  slavery  have  learned  to  doubt 
whether  our  whole  system  of  compulsory  prosely?- 
tism  in   that   behalf  is  not  utterly  mistaken  and 
self-defeating.    It  happens  most  inopportunely,  too, 
at  a  juncture  when  England  is  becoming  suspected 
of  a  revived  propensity  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of 
foreign  nations. 

But  to  Turkey  this  particular  mode  of  meddling 
is  equally  offensive  and  alarming.  Slavery  is  a 
basis  of  the  social— of  the  household  arrangements 
in  the  country.  However  desirable  it  may  be  to 
extirpate  such  an  institution  from  the  world,  the  at- 
tempt is  equally  distasteful  and  impossible  to  the' 
Turk.  Suppose  the  Turkish  ambassador— Turkey- 
being  still  an  infidel  country,  but  more  powerful  than 
England — were  to  receive  from  Constantinople  a 
despatch  requiring  Lord  Palmerston  to  abolish 
female  labor  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
the  subjection  of  the  wife  to  the  husband :  would 
any  practical  benefit  be  conferred  on  English  society 
by  the  alien  reformer  1  or  would  any  British  minis* 
ter  be  patiently  silent  under  such  an  impertinent 
and  impossible  requisition?  Yet  neither  demand 
would  be  so  absolutely  impracticable  of  compliance;' 
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as  that  made  to  the  Porte.  Suppose  even  something 
still  more  incumbent  upon  the  country,  still  more  in 
accordance  with  its  moral  and  religious  principles, 
wore  demanded,  such  as  the  abolishing  of  prostitu- 
tion ;  would  not  the  Englishman  chafe  the  more  at 
the  coolness  of  the  foreigner  in  driving  him  to  con- 
fess the  national  delinquency,  and  the  incompetency 
of  the  nation  to  enforce  its  own  moral  code  ? 

If  we  are  to  convert  friendly  states  into  enemies 
by  reproaching  them  with  social  vices,  we  had  bet- 
ter at  once  prepare  for  war  with  all  the  world, 
since  there  is  not  a  country  that  would  not  furnish 
such  a  pretext — not  excepting  our  own.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  better  to  try  such  a  policy  at  home  first, 
before  venturing  on  it  abroad ;  let  ministers  write 
round  to  the  local  authorities,  requiring  them  to 
abolish  female  degradation,  cheating  in  trade,  or 
any  other  of  our  objectionable  social  customs ;  and 
let  them  test  the  expediency  of  that  enterprise  by 
the  result  of  the  next  general  election.  Such  an 
experiment  would  be  au  the  safer,  because  our  own 
country  would  not  go  to  war  with  itself,  nor  would 
it  be  driven  by  such  an  outrage  into  an  alliance  with 
its  own  enemies. — Spectator,  14  Nov. 


Turkey. — A  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Her- 
ald, writing  at  Constantinople  on  the  20th  October, 
reports  the  receipt  of  a  strange  sort  of  despatch  from 
Lord  Palmerston — 

"  Lord  Palmerston  has  sent  a  note  to  the  Porte, 
in  which  he  demands  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  Ottoman  empire.  You  will  remember, 
that  when  Lord  Ponsonby  was  ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  a  similar  measure  was  proposed  by 
the  minister  for  foreign  affairs ;  but  his  lordship's 
despatch  in  answer  induced  Lord  Palmerston  to 
abandon  the  project.  In  the  present  note,  the  ques- 
tion is  ably  argued,  but  with  more  of  sophistry  than 
sound  reasoning,  and  with  a  sturdy  disregard  for 
the  feelings  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  which 
we  must  certainly  pronounce  to  be  imprudent.  It 
is  argued  that  there  is  nothing  in  Mahomedan  law 
which  objects  to  such  a  proceeding ;  in  proof  of 
which,  his  lordship  cites  treaties  which  have  been 
made  between  the  British  government  and  the  Mus- 
sulman chiefs  of  Arab  tribes  for  the  suppression  of 
slavery.  Who  are  these  Mussulman  chiefs,  or 
*  princes7  as  they  are  styled  in  the  note?  The  lead- 
ers of  wandering  marauders,  who,  for  a  few  pieces 
of  gold,  would  cut  the  throat  of  the  Sheik  of  Mecca 
If  they  could  do  so  with  impunity.  And  as  to  the 
arguments  on  the  grounds  ol  justice  and  humanity, 
we  think  we  can  show  that  they  are  equally 
futile.  The  entire  domestic  system  in  Turkey  is 
founded  upon  what  we  must  call  slavery,  for  want 
of  a  better  word.  The  sultan's  mother  was  a  slave, 
and  so  was  his  wife.  The  Mahomedan  law  emphat- 
ically forbids  his  majesty  to  marry  any  other  than  a 
slave.  •  •  *  So  independent  is  the  wife  in 
Turkey,  that  on  the  slightest  complaint  against  her 
husband,  she  can  at  once  obtain  a  separation.  It  is 
on  account  of  this  law,  and  the  general  capricious- 
ness  of  the  sex  in  the  east  as'  well  as  in  the  west, 
that  the  Turk  prefers  marrying  a  Georgian  or  Cir- 
cassian slave,  who  looks  up  to  him  as  her  sole  stay 
and  protector,  to  taking  as  a  partner  one  of  his  own 
countrywomen,  encumbered  with  meddling  rela- 
tions and  officious  friends.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  instant  a  slave  marries  she  becomes 
free.  No  one  born  of  Mahomedan  parents  can  be  a 
slave,  or  even  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant.  It 
is  in  consequence  of  the  latter  regulation  that  ne- 


gro slaves  are  imported  from  Tunis,  Egypt,  sad 
Tripoli,  who  are  employed  to  do  the  menial  offices 
of  the  household.  No  slave  becomes  literally  the 
property  of  his  owner,  nor  can  the  latter  beat  or 
ill-use  him.  On  a  slave  complaining  of  ill-treat- 
ment, the  cadi  of  the  district  is  bound  to  find  hini 
another  and  a  kinder  master.  No  class  in  Turkey  is 
watched  over  with  more  paternal  care  by  the  law 
than  that  of  the  slave.  His  owner  is  obliged  to 
clothe,  lodge,  feed,  and  pay  him  in  a  proper  manner, 
and  after  a  seven-years'  servitude  he  is  entitled  to 
his  freedom.  This,  then,  is  not  slavery,  but  an  ap- 
prenticeship ;  a  gentler  and  happier  bondage  than 
that  known  in  many  a  factory  in  England.  •  •  • 
There  are  at  this  moment  many  instances  of 
negro  slaves  rising  to  some  of  the  highest  offi- 
ces in  the  state.  Ibrahim  Pacha,  governor  of  the 
Dardanelles,  was  a  negro  slave ;  and  the  present 
Pacha  of  Varna  was  another.  As  far  as  white 
male  slaves  are  concerned,  we  shall  only  mention 
the  fact  that  Kosrew  Pacha,  the  grand  seraskier, 
was  slave  to  Hussein  Pacha ;  and  that  Halal  Pacha, 
the  sultan's  brother-in-law,  who  was  lately  lord 
high  admiral,  and  is  now  governor  of  Trebnond, 
was  slave  to  Kosrew. 

u  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  sensation  which 
Lord  Palmerston's  note  has  produced,  not  only  at  the 
Porte,  but  also,  we  are  assured,  in  a  higher  quar- 
ter. It  is  a  proceeding  which  strikes  at  one  of 
the  vital  principles  of  the  social  system  of  the 
Turks." 


Austria. — A  well  informed  German  correspon- 
dent, whose  letter  is  dated  from  Mainz  on  the  2d 
Nov.,  mentions  a  remarkable  sign  of  political  move- 
ment in  Austria — 

"  Political  reform  seems  to  advance  by  a  route 
that  mocks  all  previous  calculations.  That  in  Italy, 
Rome  should  take  the  lead,  never  entered  into  the 
head  of  the  boldest  speculator.  As  little  would  it 
have  been  believed,  some  time  back,  that  Austria 
was  likely  to  set  an  example  of  reform  to  Germany. 
But  many  are  the  symptoms  that  such  will  be  the 
case.  A  short  time  back,  the  reported  promotion 
of  Baron  de  Kubeck  (in  every  sense  a  man  of  the 
people)  to  the  rank  of  a  cabinet  minister,  was  looked 
upon  as  a  mere  prelude  to  the  exclusion  of  this  able 
official  from  his  present  influential  station.  Tbe 
successor,  now  designated  as  minister  of  the 
finances,  Count  Taafe,  is  known  to  have  formerly 
declined  this  portfeuille,  on  account  of  the  subordi- 
nate position  held  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
at  Vienna,  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  his 
affecting  a  sound  reform  when  opposed  by  the  two 
or  three  cabinet,  or,  as  they  are  called, '  conference' 
ministers,  who  form  the  virtual  cabinet.  That  Count 
Taafe  now  willingly  takes  the  post  of  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  shows  his  reliance  upon  Baron  Ku- 
beck's  support  in  the  conference ;  and  we  may  there- 
fore look  forward  to  sound  financial  and  consequently 
to  improved  commercial  legislation  in  the  Austrian 
empire.  The  Polish  settlement  forms  the  point 
about  which  the  conservative  and  the  libera]  opin- 
ions are  most  at  issue ;  and  the  difficulties  it  presents 
are  only  to  be  overcome  by  a  sound  commercial 
system.*' 

The  Morning  Post  states,  in  a  mysterious  para- 
graph, that  Warner's  "  long  range"  has  been  jrt- 
vatehj  tested  by  a  government  officer,  "  on  the  east- 
ern extremity  of  the  Essex  coast,"  with  satisfactory 
results. 
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Light  thickens,  and  the  craw 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood. 
Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowse, 
While  night's  black  agents  to  their  prey  do  rouse. 

Shakspeark. 

"  It  was  not  me,  Mr.  Downing,  whom  you  ex- 
pected here  to-night,"  said  the  stranger ;  the  poor 
clerk  having  sank  overpowered  into  a  chair.  u  I 
am  sorry  to  have  disappointed  you.  1  am  sorry  to 
have  alarmed  yon." 

"Agitated  me,"  replied  the  clerk,  laying  an 
apologetic  stress  upon  the  word.  "  I  have  met 
with  severe  misfortunes,  sir,  and  am  easily  agitated. 
The  body  of  one  of  my  sons  is  lying  yonder  within 

"  And  to-morrow  will  be  lying  low  in  the 
dust,"  interrupted  the  stranger.  "I  am  aware 
of  it." 

"Then  why  intrude  to-night  into  my  house ?" 
demanded  Downing,  feeling  that,  since  aware  of 
the  dispensation  under  which  he  was  suffering,  the 
conduct  of  his  visiter  was  inexcusable. 

"  Because  there  is  that  to  be  said  between  us," 
replied  the  stranger,  placing  himself  unbidden  in  a 
chair,  "  that  will  not  abide  the  dawning  of  day. 
We  must  confer  together  to-night,  Mr.  Down- 
ing." 

"  Not  to-night !— No !  by  the  Almighty  God, 
who  has  smitten  me  so  sorely,  not  to-night !"  cried 
Downing  with  growing  indignation.  "  With  the 
son  of  my  loins  lying  uoburied,  I  will  not  be  forced 
into  an  angry  discussion  with  one  who  has  neither 
call  nor  claim  upon  my  consideration."   , 

"  For  your  own  sake,  and  the  sake  of  the  son 
who,  as  yet,  is  not  lying  unburied,  you  toil/,"  was 
the  cool  rejoinder  of  the  stranger.  "  At  some 
future  time,  you  will  thank  me  for  having  forced 
you  to  be  reasonable.  I  arrived  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, Mr  Downing,  three  evenings  ago,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  seeking  an  interview  with  you. 
I  was  in  hopes  of  finding  you  more  amenable 
than  on  a  former  occasion,  as  I  am  myself  enabled 
to  be  more  liberal.  To  obtain  a  deliberate  survey 
of  the  registers  in  your  custody,  is  as  much  or 
more  an  object  to  me  than  ever.  I  am  come,  there- 
fore, I  frankly  tell  you,  provided  with  a  hundred 
pound  note,  to  offer  for  the  accommodation." 

14  If  this  be  all  you  have  to  say,  sir "  Down- 
ing was  beginning. 

"  It  is  not  all ! — it  is  very  far  from  all !"  inter- 
rupted the  stranger.  "  Be  not  impatient ;  but  as  I 
said  before,  for  the  sake  of  your  only  son,  listen 
patiently  and  complacently  to  the  end." 

The  poor  clerk  fell  back  despondingly  into  the 
chair  from  which  he  had  half  arisen.  Be  saw  it 
was  useless  to  contend  with  one  so  obdurate. 

"  I  arrived  at  F.  three  nights  since  by  the  mail," 
said  he,  "  as  you  this  morning  announced  to  Colonel 
Garrett  that  you  expected  your  son  to  arrive.  It 
was  too  late  to  go  to  bed,  too  early  to  proceed  to 
business.  Rather,  therefore,  than  arrive  here  too 
early,  so  as  to  inconvenience  you  by  my  visit,  I  pro- 
ceeded leisurely,  Mr.  Downing,  by  the  footway 
from  F. — the  road  by  Warling-wood — the  road  by 
the  Hams." 

A  slight  start  from  poor  Downing  evinced  that 
this  announcement  was  not  devoid  of  interest.  But, 
as  if  to  disguise  his  unavowed  emotion,  the  clerk 
rose  from  his  place  and  closed  the  cottage  door,  which 
was  still  slightly  ajar ;  a  night  wind  having  been 
gradually  rising,  that  swept  across  the  chamber,  and 
caused  the  deathlightsto  flicker. 
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It  is  a  lovely  scene,  Mr.  Downing,  that  green 
▼alley,"  added  the  stranger,  deliberately,  after  his 
host  had  resumed  his  seat.  "  The  windings  of  the 
stream,  the  impervious  thickets  of  the  wood,  the 
loneliness  of  the  secluded  glen,  induced  me  to 
loiter  there  awaiting  the  coming  day,  which  was 
to  enable  me  to  make  my  appearance  at  Harting- 
ton." 

At  this  intimation,  poor  Downing  clasped  his 
hands  silently  on  his  bosom,  as  though  engaged  in 
inward  prayer. 

"The  weather  was  beautiful,"  resumed  his 
guest;  "doubly  beautiful  to  a  poor  city-dwelling 
wretch  like  myself,  little  accustomed  to  enjoy  the 
sweetness  of  a  country  landscape,  or  the  softness  of 
a  summer  morning.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  I 
found  it  pleasant  to  wander  among  the  alder  bushes, 
on  that  short,  green  elastic  herbage.  Nothing  could 
be  more  soothing. — Alas !  how  painful  is  it  to  con- 
nect such  a  landscape  and  such  an  hour,  with  deeds 
of  human  violence !" 

Again  did  Downing  half  start  from  his  place 
But  it  was  not  the  cue  of  his  visitor  to  notice  his 
distress. 

"  So  long,  however,  did  I  prolong  my  morning's 
walk  in  order  to  avoid  an  untimely  visit  to  Harting- 
ton,"  added  the  tormenting  stranger,  "  that  I  be- 
came overpowered  with  fatigue.  Beside  the  stream , 
the  turf  was  too  wet  with  morning  dew  to  afford  me 
a  place  of  rest.  Not  a  stone,  not  a  bank,  nearer 
than  the  slopes  of  Warling-wood ;  having  entered 
which  by  an  entangled  footpath,  I  made  for  a  jut- 
ting stump,  half  hidden  by  sprouting  underwood,  to 
serve  me  as  a  seat." 

"  I  do  not  see,  sir,  in  what  way  all  this  concerns 
me  ! "  gasped  old  Downing,  his  face  of  a  deadly 
whiteness. 

"  You  will  see  clearer  shortly,"  replied  the  stran- 
ger, satisfied  with  the  impression  he  was  making. 
"  You  will  perhaps  better  understand  me  when  1 
tell  you,  that  before  I  had  taken  refuge  many  min- 
•utes  in  the  coppice,  a  young  countryman  came 
trudging  along  the  valley,  on  his  way,  like  myself, 
from  F.  to  Hartington ;  singing  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  in  the  mere  exuberance  of  his  spirits,  for  he 
knew  not  that  a  human  being  was  in  sight.  So  at 
least  I  had  reason  to  infer  from  his  proceedings. 
For  after  stopping  once  or  twice  on  the  margin  of 
the  stream,  as  if  on  the  look-out  for  sport,  he  at 
length  stepped  into  the  water;  and  by  his  move- 
ments, while  stooping  to  grope  under  the  hollow 
bank,  I  had  reason  to  conclude  that  he  had  some 
experience  as  a  poacher,  and  some  knowledge  of 
the  place.  While  hesitating  whether  I  should 
emerge  from  the  resting-place,  which  had  become  a 
hiding-place,  and  ascertain  exactly  what  he  was  about 
ere  I  proceeded  to  remonstrate,  my  purpose  was  fore- 
stalled. On  potting  aside  the  bushes  to  make  my 
way  down  quietly  to  the  brook-side,  I  saw  that  the 
young  poacher  was  engaged  in  a  violent  dispute 
with  a  youth  some  years  ms  junior,  who  must  have 
armed  from  the  Hartington  turn  of  the  valley,  from 
which  my  face  was  averted." 

"  You  are  certain  that  he  came  from  Hartington !" 
demanded  the  clerk  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

"  As  certain  as  that  he  threatened,  if  the  young 
man  he  addressed  by  the  name  of  Jack,  persisted  in 
his  breach  of  the  Jaw,  to  denounce  him  to  the  con- 
stable. As  distinctly  as  I  now  hear  my  own  voice ; 
as  distinctly,  Mr.  Downing,  as  I  hear  the  pulsation 
of  your  heart— I  heard  the  indignant  youth  declare 
the  poacher  to  be  a  disgrace  to  the  honest  name  he 
bore ;  and  that  if  his  father  were  aware  of  only 
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half    Ms    misdoing's,   it  would    bring    his   gray 
hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.    The  elder  retorted! 

•  loudly,  roughly,  with  imprecations,  with  violence." 

"  Yes,  with  violence ! — I  am  certain  he  was  the 
first  to  have  recourse  to  violence !"  burst  from  the 
lips  of  the  agitated  Downing. 

"  When  first  I  saw  him  trudging  joyously  along 
the  valley,"  resumed  the  stranger,  "  he  had  a 
reaping-hook  in  his  hand,  which  he  kept  brandish- 
ing in  the  air,  as  if  keeping  time  to  the  tune  he  was 
singing.  Before  he  entered  the  water,  he  laid  it  on 
the  green  margin  of  the  stream.  But  no  sooner 
did  his  brother,  (for  his  brother  it  was,  Mr.  Down- 
ing,) pronounce  the  name  of  the  constable,  than  he 
seized  the  weapon. *  i 

"  He  seized  the  weapon  and  threatened  the 
young  man's  life!"  cried  the  clerk,  unable  longer 
to  keep  silence ;  "  whereupon  Luke,  in  self-defence, 
endeavored  to  wrest  it  from  him  ;  and  in  the  strug- 
gle betwixt  them,  the  deadly  wound  was  uninten- 
tionally given  !*— Yes,  unintentionally  given ! — 
Don't  say  otherwise,  or  I  won't  answer,  for  myself. 
Don 't  say  otherwise,  unless  you  'd  run  the  risk  of 
my  felling  you  to  the  earth.  Don't  say  otherwise, 
sir,  no — don't  say  otherwise.  Reflect  that  they 
were  brothers — my  sons — the  sons  of  the  poor 
mother  who  died  in  torment  in  this  very  room,  rec- 
ommending them  with  her  last  breath  to  my  care 
and  love.  It  was  an  evil  chance  that  directed  that 
accursed  weapon  :  nothing,  nothing  on  earth  but  an 
evil  chance— a  chance  that  might  liave  happened 
to  you  or  I,  sir.  Had  poor  Jack  ever  stirred  or 
spoke  again,  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  declare 
that  his  brother  was  innocent." 

"  And  how  happen  you  to  know,  Master  Down- 
ing, that  he  neither  stirred  nor  spoke  again  ?"  de- 
jnanded  the  stranger.  "  How  comes  it  that  yon, 
twho  gave  evidence  this  morning  before  the  coroner, 
♦that  your  son  Luke  was  in  London,  in  attendance  at 
a  public  hospital,  when  the  fatal  event  took  place, 
should  be  perfectly  apprized  of  every  circumstance 
attending  it  ?" 

Poor  downing  remained  despairingly  silent.    He 

•  saw  that  he  and  his  lay  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  tempter. 

"  Perhaps,"  resumed  the  man,  whose  eye  was 
beginning  to  exercise  over  him  the  fatal  charm  of  the 
basilisk,  "perhaps,  since  the  fratricide  has  con- 
trived to  acquaint  you  with  so  much  that  happened 
on  the  Hams  on  Thursday  morning,  (so  much  that 
the  magistrates  of  this  county  are  eager  to  discov- 
er, and  that  will  shortly  become  an  object  of  inquiry 
to  the  criminal  justice  of  the  kingdom,)  perhaps  he 
also  confided  to  you  how,  when  the  dreadful  deed 
was  done— done  so  effectually  that  the  whole  spot 
was  soon  flooded  with  the  blood  of  the  victim,  he 
was  forced  to  kneel  down  beside  the  stream,  and 
wash  the  stains  from  his  hands,  gazing  wildly  to  the 
right  and  left  as  he  plunged  them  into  the  water, 
lest  stragglers  from  the  village  or  from  F.  should 
be  astir  1  How  was  he  to  suspect  that  any  one  lay 
in  ambush,  watching  him  from  the  skirts  of  the 
wood,  who  saw  all — nay,  who  saw  him  conceal 
among  the  bushes,  where  they  still  lie,  Master  Down- 
ing, and  where  they  may  at  any  moment  be  pointed 

•  out  to  tfce  officers  of  justice,  his  jacket  and  hand- 
kerchief saturated  with  blood  ?" 

'*  Mercy,  mercy!"  cried  poor  Downing,  strug- 
gling irtvain  against  the  contending  emotions  which 
all  these  horrible  details  called  into  existence. 
"Mercy  for  my  boy!— Mercy  for  me!— If  you 
\wero  indeed  a  witness  of  all  this,  you  know  that 


|  Luke  was   innocent--innocent    of  malice  afore- 
thought." 

"  Who  will  believe  it  ?"  interrupted  the  stranger. 
"  His  brother  came  to  Hartington  at  his  request,  by 
his  especial  appointment,  (as  I  have  since  minutely 
ascertained,)  on  pretence  that,  for  surgical  advice, 
he  was  about  to  visit  London  and  leave  you 
alone.  How  was  it  then,  that,  at  the  very 
time  he  had  given  his  victim  to  understand  he 
should  have  already  started,  he  meets  the  poor  fel- 
low by  the  way?  What  jury,  what  judge,  but 
would  see  premeditation  in  the  mere  fact  of  his 
presence  at  the  Hams?" 

A  moan  of  horror  issued  from  the  lips  of  Down- 
ing, whose  face  was  bowed  down  almost  to  his 
knees. 

"  The  body  of  the  murdered  man  is  yet  nnbur- 
ied,"  pursued  the  stranger,  "  the  proceedings  of 
the  inquest  might  still  be  resumed." 

"  No,  no,  no !  a  verdict  is  a  verdict !"  inter- 
rupted Downing.  * '  The  coffin  is  closed — the  coffin 
is  screwed  down. — Do  not  let  them  disturb  the 
quiet  of  the  dead  !" 

"  That  quiet,  ray  good  friend,  is  beyond  your 
means  of  disturbance  or  mine.  But  the  quiet  of 
the  living  will  most  likely  be  disturbed.  Justice 
must  be  done.  A  man  with  his  hands  imbrued  in 
the  blood  of  a  fellow-creatuie — of  a  brother — of  an 
only  brother — must  not  be  suffered  to  go  at  large." 

"  If  all  who  go  at  large  were  innocent  as  him!" 
said  the  partial  father,  plucking  up  some  spirit  in 
vindication  of  his  beloved  boy 

"  The  world,  you  think,  would  be  the  better! 
Perhaps  so.  I  have  no  wish  to  take  op  the  de- 
fence of  mankind.  All  I  feel  it  necessary  to  do 
on  this  lamentable  occasion,  for  the  sake  of  the 
public  weal,  and  in  order  to  ward  off  suspicion 
from  innocent  persons,  is  that  in  my  interview  to- 
morrow with  Colonel  Garrett,  previous  to  the  funer- 
al, I " 

"  No  !  you  will  not  have  the  heart  to  do  it!" 
cried  the  clerk,  forestalling  his  declaration  :  "  you 
could  not — you  must  not !" 

"  I  both  can  and  will,  Master  Downing  ;  of  that 
be  assured,  unless " 

"  Unless  I  prove  dishonest  to  my  trust  and  give 
you  up  the  registers! — Ay,  to  that  I  knew  we 
were  coming.  Say  it  out,  sir !  I  foresaw  your 
purpose !  I  foresaw  the  web  you  were  weaving 
for  my  soul ;  me,  a  poor  father,  whose  firstborn  is 
lying  cold  under  his  roof ;  and  whose  last  living 
child  is  skulking  out  of  sight  of  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice ! — Persecute  and  trample  upon  me  as  you 
choose,  sir.  There  is  no  one  to  take  my  part. 
There  is  no  one  to  support  me.  There  is  no  one 
to  say,  *  Resist  him,  John  Downing ;  resist  the 
devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  thee.  Who  will  be- 
lieve his  evidence  ?  Sell  not  thy  soul  to  purchase 
the  life  of  the  boy  !'  There  is  no  one,  sir,  to  say 
this  ;  no  one  to  interfere  between  us." 

44  You  consent  then  to  my  proposal?" 

"  What  proposal  ?    I  have  heard  no  proposal !" 

"  Cannot  your  own  mind  suggest  it  ?  Does  not 
your  parental  affection  whisper  to  you  that  you 
must  oblige  me  this  night,  in  order  that  to-morrow 
at  the  funeral  I  may  refrain  from  pointing  out  by 
whose  hand  this  bloody  deed  was  done  ?" 

"To-night? — you  don't  suppose  the 
are  kept  in  this  house  ?" 

"  No,  for  I  know  them  to  be  kept  in  the 
of  which  you  hold  the  key.    One  of  two  things, 
therefore*.    Fetch  hither  the  volume  in  question ; 
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or  supply  me  with  the  keys  of  the  chureh  and  a 
dark  lantern,  that  I  may  myself  make  the  beat  of 
my  way  thither." 

"  You  /-—yon  would  venture  into  the  chureh ; 
yoK,  a  stranger,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  for  a 
bad  purpose  V 

"Who told  yoo  my  purpose  was  bad!  Your 
own  evil  thoughts !  I  would  venture  theTe,  as  you 
call  it,  at  any  hour,  in  order  to  examine  the  regis- 
ters which  contain  an  entry  that  involves  the  pros- 
perity of  my  family." 

"  Then  bide  till  to-morrow,  sir,  bide  till  to-mor- 
row I1'  pleaded  Downing.  "  It 's  a  hard  thing  on 
a  father  to  be  troubled  about  other  folk's  matters, 
at  such  a  time  as  this !" 

"  T  will  be  a  harder  thing  for  your  son,  my  man, 
if  you  shirk  my  business!"  retorted  the  enemy. 
"To-morrow,  Master  Downing,  will  be  too  kite 
for  me.  To-morrow,  the  dead  will  be  in  the  dust. 
To-morrow,  perhaps,  the  guilty  will  be  out  of 
reach.  Whereas,  now  that  Luke  is  still  skulking 
in  the  neighborhood  — "  Downing  started  from 
his  chair — "and  still,  to  the  best  of  my  belief, 
hidden  in  the  hollows  of  Warling-wood,  and  prob- 
ably about  to  visit  you  in  the  darkness,  to  receive 
food  and  advice 


»» 


"  Oh,  sir,"  cried  Downing,  "  if  you  are  a  man, 
have  pity  on  us  !" 

"As  you  have  pity  on  mey  eh?  though  the  stakes 
betwixt  us  are  so  unequal.  Just  now,  I  heard  a 
foot  creaking  on  the  gravel.  Another  voice  will 
perhaps  be  soon  added  to  our  council.  And  as  the 
night  is  getting  on,"  continued  the  stranger,  look- 
ing at  his  watch,  "  for  it  is  nearly  two  o'clock,  and 
at  four  we  have  daylight." 

At  this  suggestion,  old  Downing,  having  put  off 
his  shoes,  made  a  movement  towards  the  inner 
room. 

"Are  you  going  to  consult  the  murdered  man  ? 
or  is  the  miscreant  hidden  in  the  chamber  with  the 
corpse?"  demanded  the  stranger,  instantly  prepar- 
ing to  follow  him,  in  the  suspicion,  perhaps,  that 
he  kept  fire-arms  within. 

"  Not  a  step— no  !  not  a  step  further!"  cried 
the  persecuted  father,  facing  round  as  he  reached 
the  threshold  of  the  lean-to,  his  brows  and  lips 
compressed  with  unspeakable  anguish.  "  My  dead 
son  lies  within.  No  one  enters  there  but  tne — 
me,  sir,  who  approach  the  corpse  with  the  respect 
we  owe  to  them  that  is  in  judgment  before  God." 

And  the  somewhat  startled  guest,  who  stood 
opposite  the  open  door,  ascertained,  beyond  a  doubt, 
by  the  watchlight,  that  the  small,  dismantled  room 
contained,  indeed,  no  place  of  concealment.  The 
bed,  upon  which  was  placed  the  plain  deal  coffin 
of  poor  Jack,  had  no  hangings  ;  and  it  was  from  a 
nail  on  the  wall,  from  which  hung  also  the  huge 
watch  of  the  poor  clerk,  that  he  took  down  the 
two  well-remembered  keys.  It  was  their  customary 
place  when  Downing  was  within  doors. 

"  Take  them,"  said  the  old  man,  emerging  with 
the  same  deferential  step  as  before  from  the  cham- 
ber of  death,  and  stooping  to  reach  from  under  the 
settle  the  dark  lantern  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using 
in  winter  time  to  visit  the  church.  "  Take  them ! 
For  whatever  purpose,  remember  my  words,  that 
it  will  never  prosper! — The  honesty  of  a  gray- 
headed  man  has  been  crushed  within  him  to  give 
you  possession  of  these  keys.  And  some  day  or 
other,  when  you  remember  at  what  a  time  you 
came  to  seek  'em,  and  how  cruelly  you  — " 

' *  Enough  said,  old  gentleman , ' '  cried  the  stranger, 
clutching  at  them  the  moment  that,  with  a  matoh- 


box  taken  from  his  own  pocket,  he  had  lighted  the 
lantern.  "  You've  wasted  enough  talk  on  the 
business  already,  to  wear  out  the  patience  of  a 
quieter  soul  than  mine.  Had  I  known  the  keys 
were  so  close  at  hand,  and  so  easy  to  come  by, 
maybe  I  might  have  taken  a  shorter  cut  to  their 
possession." 

Another  second,  and  he  had  disappeared  from 
the  house.  But  even  after  he  was  gone,  the  clerk 
paused  not  to  reflect  on  the  probability  that  he 
might  have  disappeared  forever,  in  which  case  the 
deepest  disgrace  awaited  the  manifestation  of  his 
breach  of  fidelity.  His  mind  was  on  other  thoughts 
intent.  While  the  stranger  vanished  through  the 
garden  wicket,  he  stood  upon  his  own  door-sill, 
peering  out  into  the  night,  as  though  his  eyes 
would  burst  from  their  sockets. 

And  not  in  vain.  A  rustling  of  the  bushes  in 
the  corner  of  the  garden  nearest  the  Hams,  an- 
nounced that  some  living  thing  was  concealed 
there. 

"  Luke !"  whispered  he,  scarcely  daring  to  trust 
his  voice,  after  the  first  bitter  disappointment  he 
had  undergone.    "  Luke  ! ' ' 

By  way  of  answer,  a  cold,  tremulous  hand  was 
placed  in  his  own. 

"  I  have  been  waiting  this  hour.  I  saw  a  per- 
son enter  the  cottage  with  you,"  answered  the  en- 
feebled voice  of  his  unhappy  son.  "  I  watched  his 
departure.     Was  it  an  officer  of  justice  ?" 

"  No  matter — it  was  an  enemy — a  cruel  enemy ! 
He  will  soon  return,  my  child.  He  must  not  fiud 
you  here,  Luke.  It  was  one  who  knows  all,  and 
who  would  think  no  more  of  giving  you  up  to 
judgment " 

"  Better  if  he  did,"  interrupted  the  despairing 
young  man.  "  There  is  no  more  peace  ibr  me, 
father,  in  this  world;  and  the  Almighty,  who 
knows  my  innocence,  would  take  me  to  himself ! — 
Better,  perhaps,  for  us  both  if  this  man  denounced 
me     ■    " 

"  Your  can't  be  thinking  of  your  poor  father, 
when  you  say  Mo/,"  faltered  Downing,  grasping 
his  cold  hand.  "  Think  of  what  it  would  be  to 
me,  Luke,  to  see  your  young  head  at  the  gallows ! 
But  I  should  not  live  to  see  it !  I  would  not  live  to 
see  it !  You  must  be  off  this  night,  Luke.  You 
must  n't  tempt  this  evil-thoughted  man ;  you  must 
quit  the  country ;  you  must  quit  the  country  sooner 
than  run  further  risks.  Here  's  all  the  money, 
Luke,  I  have  in  the  house;  and  ten  guineas  mort, 
which  I  got  advanced  by  the  Savings  Bank,  with- 
out the  weekly  notice  for  drawing  out-— on  pretence 
of— of— to-morrow's  expenses,  Luke.  When  you 
can  let  me  know  you  're  in  safety  over  the  water, 
I  '11  find  means  to  send  more.  And  now  good-by ; 
I  must  not  keep  you :  and  if  you  was  to  stay  .ages 
and  ages — how  ever  could  I  get  out  what  'b  work- 
ing in  my  heart!" 

The  haggard  being  who  threw  himself  weeping 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  poor  old  clerk  could  fod.no 
answer  to  these  torrents  of  tenderness*  But 
when  they  had  wept  together,  both  wer*  com- 
forted. 

"  Oner  thing,  Luke,"  sobbed  the  heartbroken  old 
man,  "  one  thing  you  could  do  that  would  give  me 
ease  in  my  mind—that  you  came  and  bade  him 
good-by,  as  well  as  vour  poor  father.  JPor.you  '11 
see  neither  of  us  again." 

"  I  would  have  asked  it  of  you,  only>I  thought 
you  "d  maybe  consider  that  I,  who  brought  him  to 
his  untimely  end,  had  lost  a  brother's-  rights !"  an- 
swered the  drooping  young  man.    And  straight- 
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way  he  followed  his  father  into  the  tittle  mom,  and 
kneeling  down  beside  the  bed  on  which  was  the  open 
coffin  with  the  lid  laid  over  it  transversely,  breathed 
aloud  a  prayer  for  the  eternal  peaee  of  him  who 
lay  within. 

While  he  yet  prayed,  the  poor  father  stood 
besido  him,  resting  with  one  hand  on  his  shoulder 
and  with  the  other  concealing  his  streaming  eyes. 
Bat,  on  arising  from  his  knees,  Luke  took  that 
withered  hand  within  his  own,  and  placed  them 
both  together  upon  the  shrouded  breast  of  the 
dead. 

"As  I  stand  here, father,"  said  he, "  in  presence 
of  my  Maker  and  of  this  corpse,  I  am  guiltless  of 
any  wrong,  by  word,  or  thought,  or  deed,  against 
my  poor  brother,  on  whom  Bod  have  mercy  !  I 
say  this  again,  as  I  said  it  to  you  before  on  that 
dreadful  morning,  when  I  rushed  in  and  told  you 
of  the  accident ;  because  many  hold  that  at  the 
touch  of  a  murderer,  the  body  of  the  victim  bleeds 
afresh. — And  I  have  no  fear. — To  my  poor  brother 
I  appeal.— If  any  return  from  the  land  whither  he 
is  gone  before,  it  is  not  to  bear  false  witness  !" 

Stooping  towards  the  ooffin,  he  lifted  the  face- 
cloth, and  imprinted  a  last  kiss  upon  the  clammy 
forehead;  then  turning,  with  the  marrow  still 
thrilling  m  his  bones,  he  threw  himself  on  his 
knees  before  his  father,  to  ask  his  blessing.  Not 
in  words  was  it  bestowed ;  but  in  that  innermost 
fervor  of  heart  which  no  human  eye  can  reach,  nor 
ear  can  hear.  God  alone  heard  and  accepted  the 
prayer  of  the  heart-broken  John  Downing  for  the 
preservation  of  his  ill-fated  child. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

If  they  did  hear,  they  would  not  pity  me ; 
Therefore  I  tell  my  sorrows  to  the  stones. 
Which,  though  they  cannot  answer  my  distress, 
Vet  in  some  sort  are  better  auditors, 
For  that  they  do  not  interrupt  my  tale. 

Shakspeahb 

TSbtbr  was  there  seen  such  a  gathering  in 
Hartiftgton,  as  on  the  day  when  the  remains  of 
young  Downing  were  consigned  to  the  grave. 
The  season  being  propitious,  people  thronged  from 
far  and  near,  as  if  to  take  their  part  in  the  tragedy 
which,  for  some  days  past,  had  occupied  every 
heart  and  eoul  under  every  thatched  roof  of  the 
district. 

The  utmost  vigilance  of  justice  had  been  defeated. 
No  trace  jwas  yet  discovered  of  the  murderer. 
Though  several  of  the  resorts  of  desperate  charac- 
ters in  the  neighborhood  had  been  visited,  in  the 
hope  of  detecting  evidence  of  their  having  been 
recently  engaged  in  an  affray ;  nothing  was  found 
—no  sign— no  token. 

It  had  been  even  judged  necessary,  on  finding 
that  Luke  Downing  absented  himself  from  the 
funeral  of  his  brother — the  answers  of  the  old  clerk 
concerning  the  motives  of  his  absence,  and  the 
period  of  his  return,  being  strangely  incoherent — 
to  verify  the  fact  Of  his  arrival  in  London,  and 
appearance  at  St.  George's  Hospital.  And  in  this, 
thanks  to  the  prudent  instructions  of  his  father  con- 
cerning the  necessity  of  establishing  an  alibi,  no 
difficulty  presented  itself.  Evidence  was  easily 
obtained  that  the  bearer  of  an  out-patient's  letter 
from  Sir  Clement  Colston,  had  been  provided  with 
medicaments  for  an  injury  to  his  leg  received  in 
cricketing,  early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on 
Which  the  Hartington  murder  was  committed ;  and 
that  the  individual  in  question,  one  Luke  Downing, 


had  represented  himself  as  bound  on  a  long  journey 
which  would  prevent  his  presenting  himself  again 
at  the  hospital. 

But  the  circumstance  which  most  excited  the 
surmise  of  the  lorterers  under  the  lime-trees  and  the 
Saturday  club  at  the  Black  Lion,  was  a  mysterious 
report  that,  when  neighbor  Jukes  arrived  at  Down- 
ing's  cottage  at  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of 
the  funeral,  to  superintend  the  closing  of  the  coffin, 
he  discovered  his  poor  old  friend  lying  insensible 
across  the  threshold,  and  with  some  difficulty 
restored  him  to  himself;  while  at  the  rectory  it 
was  also  known,  though  cautiously  whispered  in 
Mr.  Wigs  well's  family,  that,  on  the  same  eventful 
morning,  the  porch,  nay,  even  the  vestry-door  of 
Hartington  church,  usually  so  carefully  dosed 
by  the  parish  clerk,  had  been  found  open  by  the 
sexton. 

In  the  lock  of  the  inner  door,  however,  the  keys 
were  found  hanging ;  and  as  nothing  had  been  sub- 
tracted from  the  church,  nothing  even  disturbed  in 
the  vestry,  the  most  rational  version  of  the  affair 
was,  that  old  Downing,  miscalculating  his  own 
strength  of  mind  and  body,  but  in  reality  half  dead 
from  fasting  and  grief,  had  proceeded  to  the  church 
to  make  preparations,  secure  from  idle  observation, 
for  the  ceremony  of  the  morrow  ;  and,  on  finding 
faintness  about  to  overpower  him  in  that  solitary 
place,  had  hastened  home,  leaving  the  keys  inad- 
vertently behind,  and  reached  his  own  premises 
only  in  time  to  fall  in  a  swoon  upon  the  door- 
stone. 

A  few  extreme  terrorists,  however,  proceeded 
still  further ;  protesting  that  he  had  fled  only  be- 
cause accosted  in  the  darkness  of  night — some  said 
by  the  spectre  of  his  son  ;— others,  by  the  breath- 
ing form  of  the  murderer. 

Be  it  as  it  might,  the  sensation  caused  in  the 
village  by  this  new  incident,  was  almost  as  great 
as  that  producd  by  the  announcement  of  the  mur- 
der. Old.  Downing  was  a  man  beloved  and  re- 
spected in  his  generation ;  and  of  the  thousands 
who  attended,  uncovered  and  with  saddened  faces, 
the  interment  of  his  unfortunate  son,  few  but 
marvelled  how  he  would  ever  find  courage  still  to 
abide  in  that  fatal  cottage,  the  scene  of  such  a 
series  of  horrors  and  calamities.  For  neighbor 
Jukes  could  not  always  bear  him  company.  And 
yet  John  Downing  would  not  listen  to  the  benevo- 
lent proposition  of  the  rector,  that,  till  the  return 
of  poor  Luke,  he  would  accept  a  bed  at  the  parson- 
age. 

Find  courage,  however,  he  did.  The  moment 
the  sod  was  laid  over  the  head  of  bis  son,  he 
returned  thither ;  nor  quitted  the  place  again,  even 
for  a  second,  except  in  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
his  calling ;  which,  from  that  day  forward,  he  dis- 
charged with  even  greater  zeal  and  diligence  than 
before.  For  week-day  ceremonies,  such  as  wed- 
dings, christenings,  or  burials,  he  was  sore  to  be  in 
attendance  ten  minutes  before  the  appointed  hour ; 
and  though  never  in  the  conrse  of  their  common 
ministry  had  Mr.  Wigswell  found  occasion  to  re- 
buke him  for  carelessuess  or  omission,  the  good 
rector  could  not  but  notice  that  so  far  from  becoes- 
ing  slovenly  in  his  office  under  the  pressure  of  his 
troubles,  church  and  chancel  were  never  so  trimly 
kept  as  now ;  nor  was  his  surplice  ever  presented 
to  him  so  fresh  and  white.  John  Downing  seemed 
in  dread,  lest  the  ill-savor  of  ill-fortune  might  rest 
upon  him ;  and  his  master  seize  the  first  pretext 
that  presented  itself  for  advising  him  to  retire  from 
his  clerkship.    The  nearer  he  approached  the 
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of  his  duties,  the  harder  he  appeared  to  cling  to 
their  discharge. 

"  It  does  me  good ;  occupation  does  me  good !" 
said  he,  in  excuse,  to  his  mend  Jakes,  who  sug- 
gested that,  now  one  son  only  remained  to  him,  his 
deposits  in  the  Savings'  Bank  ought  to  suffice  for 
the  comfort  of  his  declining  years,  without  harass- 
ing himself  by  further  service.  "  I  enjoy  my 
leisure  the  more,  for  my  hours  of  work  And 
with  more  leisure,  neighbor,  black  thoughts  would 
throng  into  my  head,  for  which  the  best  remedy  is 
having  my  hands  busy." 

Who  was  to  surmise  that  all  this  activity,  all 
this  dread  of  being  superseded,  arose  from  appre- 
hension lest  the  registers  should  fall  into  the 
custody  of  a  new  clerk,  and  it  might  transpire  that 
a  folio  page  was  wautiog  1  Even  with  the  head 
of  his  first-born  green  in  earth ;  even  with  the  head 
of  his  younger  in  jeopardy,  the  terror  of  that  dis- 
covery hung  heavy  on  the  old  man's  mind.  He 
knew  that  he  had  sinned.  He  knew  that,  to  serve 
a  purpose  of  his  own,  he  had  betrayed  his  trust ; 
and  the  man  who  had  walked  uprightly  all  the 
days  of  his  life,  could  not  bear  to  be  pointed  at  as  a 
defaulter. 

God,  who  knew  all,  both  the  sin  and  the  temp- 
tation, God  would  be  more  merciful.  But  those 
of  this  world,  to  whom  he  could  not  exonerate  him* 
self  with  safety  to  poor  Luke,  would  wag  their 
heads  in  triumph  over  his  backsliding.  Even  bis 
trusting  old  master  could  not  but  revile  him  as 
faithless  and  ungrateful. 

With  unceasing  and  gratuitous  labor,  therefore, 
did  he  toil  to  do  that  better  which  he  had  always 
done  well.  But,  alas!  at  the  close  of  all  his 
efforts,  there  was  none  of  the  self-gratolation  with 
which  his  more  moderate  endeavors  had  been 
requited.  His  task  was  now  pain  and  bitterness. 
There  was  no  longer  peace  for  him  in  this  world. 

The  summer  plants  ran  up  to  seed  in  his  little 
garden.  The  weeds  grew  and  grew,  and  choked 
the  seeds  that  had  been  sown  for  autumn  prodnee. 
The  fruit,  as  it  ripened,  fell  to  the  ground  un- 
gathered ;  and  though  neighbor  Jukes'  children 
gaaed  wistfully  over  the  wicket  gate  at  the  cherries 
and  raspberries  that  expanded  in  crimson  clusters 
only  for  the  joy  of  the  chaffinches,  no  one  had 
courage  to  say  to  the  joyless  man,  in  whose  dim 
eyes  there  was  no  longer  the  light  of  life— no 
longer  even  tears— "  Let  us  do  a  turn  of  work  for 
you  in  your  garden ;  for  lo !  it  is  becoming  a  wil- 
derness." 

His  sole  remaining  comfort  was  that  ancient 
book,  which,  once  in  his  life,  he  had  looked  upon 
with  a  listless  eye.  For  even  the  letter  without 
signature,  which  brought  him  tidings  of  Luke's 
safety,  was  scarcely  a  source  of  joy.  It  was  as  the 
first  pledge  of  a  separation  which  be  felt  to  be 
eternal ;  the  first  milestone  of  a  road  that  was  to 
lead  them  further  and  further  apart.      4} 

"  The  poor  boy  had  not  strength  of  mind  to 
return  to  this  fated  house.  The  poor  boy,  who 
would  have  been  forced  to  traverse  the  Hams,  on 
his  way  to  Norcroft  and  elsewhere,  could  n't  have 
borne  it  as  I  do,"  was  his  explanation  to  those  who 
still  hazarded  an  inquiry  after  his  son. 

And  the  neighbors,  who  were  careful  to  avert 
their  aces  while  he  was  speaking,  lest  he  should 
espy  their  misgivings,  tried  to  appear  convinced 
when  he  assured  them  that  Luke  was  gone  to  Scot- 
land, and  had  got  work  among  his  mother's  rela- 
tions at  Glasgow ;  though  not  a  few  of  them  well 
remembered  how  often  poor  Mrs.  Downing  had 


mentioned  having  outlived  every  soul  of  her  Scot- 
tish kith  and  kin.  John  Downing  showed  a  letter, 
indeed,  addressed  to  him  in  Luke's  hand-writing, 
bearing  the  Glasgow  post-mark,  which  he  was 
careful  afterwards  to  destroy.  It  was  unnecessary 
that  any  besides  himself  should  be  apprized  that,  on 
the  morrow,  the  unhappy  writer  was  to  cross  the 
Atlantic,  bidding  adieu  to  his  native  country— 
probably  forever. 

But  if  any  of  the  Hartington  neighbors  went 
near  enough  the  truth  in  their  guessings,  to  divine 
the  real  motive  of  young  Downing's  estrangement 
from  home,  one  and  all  too  much  respected  his 
father,  and  nearly  all  too  dearly  loved  himself,  to 
endeavor  to  remove  the  veil  from  that  terrible  mys- 
tery. If  the  spirit  of  the  kind-hearted  Luke  had 
really  been  chafed  into  the  crime  of  manslaughter, 
they  were  convinced  that  the  whole  provocation 
rested  with  his  worthless  brother. 

Still,  though  things  resumed  by  degrees  their 
usual  aspect  in  the  village ;  though  people  ceased 
to  flock  to  the  Hams,  to  have  the  exact  scene  of 
the  murder  pointed  out;  though  the  children 
ventured  at  last  to  cross  the  churchyard  again  in 
the  twilight ;  and,  by  the  time  the  daisies  of  the 
following  spring  brightened  the  turf  that  covered 
the  grave  of  Jack  Downing,  plucked  them  with  as 
little  compunction  as  from  any  other  spot ;  there 
were  moments  when  the  old  clerk  felt  his  breath 
choked,  and  the  pulsation  of  his  heart  suspended, 
by  trifling  circumstances  which  others  let  pass 
unnoticed. 

He  was  aware  that  the  bloody  clothes  worn  by 
poor  Luke  at  the  fatal  encounter,  were  still  con- 
cealed among  the  bushes  in  Warling-wood ;  and 
though  the  autumn  had  rained  and  the  winter 
snowed  upon  them,  the  shelter  in  which  the  bundle 
lay,  might  have  preserved  them  unharmed.  With 
no  instrument  at  his  disposal,  at  the  moment  of  the 
dread  event,  but  his  own  weak  and  trembling  hands, 
the  agitated  young  man  had  been  unable  to  dig  a 
hole  for  them  in  the  earth  ;  and  at  any  time,  the 
straying  of  a  dog,  or  the  scrutiny  of  Sir  Clement's 
keepers,  might  bring  them  to  light. 

Never,  therefore,  did  poor  Downing  perceive  a 
group  of  two  or  three  persons,  or  a  single  one  in 
haste,  pass  along  his  garden  hedge  up  the  lane 
from  the  Hams,  without  the  conviction  that  all  was 
discovered.  Yet  such  was  bis  repugnance  to  ap- 
proach the  scene  of  death,  that  nothing — not  even 
the  peril  of  Luke— could  inspire  him  with  strength 
of  mind  to  make  his  way  along  the  Hams,  and  pur- 
sue his  search  in  the  wood,  in  the  direction  pointed 
out  by  Luke  on  the  day  the  deed  was  done,  so  as 
to  destroy  those  fatal  objects. 

At  other  times,  his  terrors  arose  from  the  threat- 
ening countenances  of  his  nephews  the  Harmans, 
when  business  brought  them  over  to  Hartington. 
They  had  spoken  out.  On  their  first  encounter 
with  poor  old  Downing  after  the  interment  of  his 
son,  Maurice  Harman  had  referred  to  a  deadly 
quarrel  between  the  two  brothers,  on  occasion  of 
their  second  meeting  at  Norcroft. 

"Of  all  the  ill-wishers  of  poor  Jack,  which 
warn't  a  few,"  said  the  boor,  "  his  milksop  of  a 
brother  was  the  bitterest !  And  if  ever  blow  was 
struck  by  man,  the  one  that  sent  that  poor  fellow 
into  his  grave,  was  struck  by  Luke !" 

Soon  afterwards,  it  was  mentioned  to  the  old 
man  that  his  niece  Esther  was  gone  to  service ;  and 
though  aware  that  the  affairs  of  his  sister's  family 
were  far  from  prosperous,  he  could  not  forbear  ex- 
pressing to  his  nephews  some  surprise,  that  she 
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had  made  up  her  mind  to  send  her  only  daughter 
from  home. 

"  Mother  send  her  ?  Not  she !  'T  was  Hetty 
that  didn't  choose  to  stay!"  replied  the  young 
savage.  "  Hetty  heard  more  things  about  her 
bloodthirsty  sweetheart,  by  the  heartnside  at  Nor- 
croft,  than  was  pleasant  to  listen  to.  Neither  I 
nor  Jim  made  any  bones  of  telling  her  that  Luke 
had  run  away  to  Scotland,  or  Ameriky,  or  over 
seas  somewhere  or  another,  only  for  fear  of  the 
gallows. — So  she  found  it  more  agreeable  to  go 
and  hire  herself  out  where  his  name  warn't  never 
heard  of;  and  where  she  might  fret  a'ter  him  to 
her  heart's  content." 

That,  on  some  unlucky  occasion,  either  in 
dudgeon  or  in  drink,  his  brutal  nephews  would 
come  out  before  strangers  with  their  frightful  allu- 
sions, John  Downing  could  not  doubt ;  and  on 
learning  the  increasing  dissoluteness  of  the  Har- 
mans,  and  the  recklessness  of  their  lives,  he 
trembled  to  consider  how  easily  might  be  destroyed 
the  good  repute  which  his  poor  son  was  already 
beginning  to  enjoy  in  another  country.  The  money 
transmitted  to  him  by  his  father  had  prospered  in 
his  hands,  in  a  country  where  capital,  industry,  and 
intelligence  united,  never  fail  to  prosper ;  and  he 
was  embarked  in  a  small  way  in  a  thriving  house 
of  business  in  New  York. 

But  the  worst  trial  of  all  endured  by  poor  old 
Downing  was  when,  as  occurred  on  many  occasions, 
the  apprehension  of  some  rogue  "  un whipped  of 
justice,"  produced  a  report  in  the  county,  and  even 
a  statement  in  the  county  paper,  that  "  the  prisoner 
convicted  of  sheep-stealing  was  suspected,  among 
other  crimes,  of  being  implicated  in  the  murder  of 
John  Downing  the  younger,  at  a  place  called  War- 
ling-wood,  the  perpetrators  of  which  had  been  hith- 
erto undiscovered." 

Nay,  more  than  once,  attempts  were  made  by 
country  Dogberries  to  intimidate  some  unfortunate 
vagrant  or  other  into  a  confession  of  the  crime. 
If  innocent  of  the  burglary  or  arson  of  which  they 
stood  accused,  they  were  possibly  guilty  of  a  homi- 
cide which  still  remained  undisposed  of. 

Then,  indeed,  the  poor  clerk  trembled,  lest,  by 
one  of  those  oversights  occasionally  arising  from 
too  strong  a  dependence  on  circumstantial  evidence, 
an  innocent  man  should  be  put  to  death,  or  at  least 
to  shame.  Fixed  was  his  determination,  in  case  of 
such  an  emergency,  to  come  forward  with  a  full 
confession  of  the  truth.  But  this  was  not  to  be 
done  without  an  uprooting  of  his  very  heart-strings, 
and  scarcely  a  winter  passed  over  his  whitened  and 
still  whitening  head,  and  the  long  nights  gave 
cover  to  those  breaches  of  the  law  which  lead  to 
the  blunders  of  the  magistrates,  and  jeremiads  of 
the  newspapers,  so  as  to  produce  some  allusion  to 
Eliza  Grim  wood  and  John  Downing — never-failing 
texts  for  November-like  and  bloody  murder  disser- 
tations—but the  rest  of  the  unhappy  father  was 
startled  by  new  panics,  while  his  meagre  body 
grew  thinner  and  thinner,  in  proof  that  his  heart 
was  wasted  with  his  woe. 

Life  had  long  been  a  burden.  The  face  he 
yearned  to  look  upon,  he  should  never  behold  again. 
Yet  he  dared  not  quit  the  parish.  He  must  remain 
at  his  post.  He  must  remain  within  sight  of  the 
church.  He  must  remain  the  custodian  of  the  reg- 
isters! He  must  eat,  even  unto  the  last,  the 
bread  of  bitterness,  and  drink  of  his  chalice  of 
tears,  under  the  roof  where  his  poor  wife  had  under- 
gone her  death  of  agony,  and  almost  within  view  of 


the  spot  where  one  of  his  sons  had  been  slain  by  the 
other. 

"  May  God  accept  my  sufferings  in  atonement !" 
murmured  he,  as  he  lifted  his  eyes  towards  a 
young  sapling  which  he  had  planted  in  a  sunny 
corner  of  his  garden,  a  few  days  after  the  birth  of 
Luke,  and  which  had  shed  its  leaves  for  the  fourth 
time  since  the  fatal  moment  of  his  exile.  "  If  I 
have  fallen  into  temptation,  sore,  sore  to  abide  bath 
been  my  punishment,  even  in  this  world." 

But,  alas!  a  chastisement  wholly  beyond  his 
calculations  awaited  the  meek-spirited  clerk 

CHAPTER  VII 

Sweet  is  a  legacy,  and  passing  sweet 
The  unexpected  death  of  some  old  lady 

Or  gentleman,  of  seventy  years  complete, 
Who 's  made  us  youth  wait  too,  too  long  already 

For  an  estate,  or  cash,  or  country  seat. 

Brao9. 

The  harmless  little  old  lord  of  the  manor  of  Hart- 
ington,  whose  days,  since  the  frightful  event  which 
bad  occurred  on  his  estate,  had  been  pain  and  grief 
to  him,  so  that  through  fear  he  "  died  daily" — gave 
up  the  ghost  in  good  earnest ;  and  those  who  were 
about  to  exchange  a  master  who  did  no  harm  among 
them,  for  others  who  might  become  tyrants  and 
enemies  by  the  mere  force  of  doing  good,  began  to 
apprehend,  the  moment  Sir  Clement  had  breathed 
his  last,  that  their  golden  age  was  at  an  end. 

They  had,  however,  little  to  fear.  The  baron- 
etcy of  Colston  was  extinct.  Failing  heirs-male, 
the  family  estates  devolved,  conjointly,  to  the  two 
daughters  of  a  cousin  who  had  fallen  bravely  in  the 
last  war;  and  the  Miss  Colstons  and  their  wid- 
owed mother  having  been  on  frequent  visits  at 
Harrington  Hall,  (the  only  guests  ever  tolerated  by 
poor  Sir  Clement,)  the  tenants  were  already  famil- 
iar with  their  gracious  manners  and  kindly  disposi- 
tions. No  one  could  desire  better  than  to  serve 
these  amiable  coheiresses. 

The  will  left  by  the  old  baronet  was  as  short  and 
dry  as  might  have  been  expected  of  him.  He  be- 
queathed a  legacy  of  five  thousand  pounds  to  bis 
old  friend  Wigswell,  five  hundred  to  the  poor  of 
the  parish,  a  year's  wages  to  his  servants,  and  the 
residue  of  his  enormous  personality,  the  produce  of 
the  penurious  life  he  had  led  from  mere  narrowness 
of  mind,  to  his  next  of  kin.  A  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  pounds  would  consequently  ac- 
company the  Harrington  estates ;  enabling  the  two 
sisters  to  carry  out  in  favor  of  their  tenants,  a 
thousand  long-standing  projects  of  improvement 
and  benevolence. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  a  change  of 
administration  so  important,  produced  an  unusual 
gathering  together  of  the  notables  under  the  old 
lime  trees  on  the  green.  The  liberal  donation 
made  to  the  parish  by  its  late  patron,  and  hie  hand- 
some bequest  to  his  bosom  friend,  the  old  rector, 
were  pronounced  to  be  out  of  proportion  to  the 
enormous  fortune  he  was  leaving.  But  then 
the  extenuating  plea,  that  the  will  had  been 
five-and-thirty  years  before,  ere  that  enormous 
fortune  was  accumulated ;  and  that  the  sums  be* 
queathed  comprehended  at  that  rime  the  whole 
amount  of  his  savings.  Even  now,  they  could 
scarcely  permit  themselves  to  impute  blame  to  good 
Sir  Clement. 

So  soon,  meanwhile,  as  the  news  of  bis  death 
reached  London,  the  Miss  Colstons  and  their 
mother  hastened  down,  not  so  much  to  take 
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session  of  their  inheritance,  as  to  pay  due  respect 
to  the  dead  ;  and  preparations  for  tne  funeral  were 
already  making  on  an  extensive  scale.  Old  Wigs- 
well  had  issued  orders  in  a  suppressed  voice  to 
John  Downing,  to  he  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
family  vault  by  the  workmen  of  the  Lewes  uphols- 
terers, who  were  charged  with  the  duty ;  and  all 
was  in  preparation  for  the  melancholy  ceremony, 
appointed  for  the  eighth  day  after  the  demise  of 
Sir  Clement. 

Sophia  and  Cecilia  Colston  were  young  women 
of  engaging  manners,  and  sufficiently  agreeable  in 
appearance  to  be  called,  "  extremely  pretty  for 
heiresses."  Though  reared  in  retirement  by  then- 
sensible  mother,  since  their  attainment  of  woman- 
hood they  had  lived  in  the  world  ;  Sir  Clement  hav- 
ing generously  added  an  allowance  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred a  year  to  the  income  of  something  less  than  a 
thousand,  (though  including  her  pension  as  widow 
of  a  lieutenant-colonel,)  enjoyed  by  Mrs.  Colston  ; 
and  with  such  prospects  as  theirs,  even  had  their 
exterior  been  less  prepossessing,  it  was  not  likely 
but  that,  at  two  and  three-and-twenty,  both  sisters 
should  have  found  pretenders  to  their  hand. 

Miss  Colston  and  Cissy,  however,  were  firm  in 
their  determination  to  remain  single  till  the  death 
of  their  uncle ;  in  the  first  place,  to  obviate  any 
change  in  the  circumstances  of  their  mother,  till 
they  were  themselves  enabled  to  secure  her  the' 
income  she  had  so  long  enjoyed  ;  in  the  second, 
because,  in  spite  of  the  probabilities  of  the  case, 
they  never  chose  to  consider  themselves  more  than 
heiresses  presumptive  to  the  Hartington  property. 
A  roan  of  habits  so  eccentric  as  their  nervous  kins- 
man, might  in  his  latter  days  be  dragooned  into 
matrimony.  And  who  can  be  secure  against  the 
heirs  provided  for  an  old  gentleman  in  his  dotage? 

They  had  consequently  not  only  dismissed  the 
train  of  admirers  brought  round  them  by  watering- 
place  report  of  the  extent  (per  annum)  of  their 
charms,  but  Miss  Colston  stili  prolonged  the  proba- 
tion of  a  man  to  whom  she  was  sincerely  attached, 
Colonel  Larpent,  the  widower  of  one  of  Mr.  Wigs- 
well's  daughters ;  who,  having  two  children  by  his 
first  marriage  to  provide  for,  could  not  afford  to  make 
a  disinterested  match  ;  nor  was  Cissy  less  firm  in 
postponing  till  her  uncle's  death,  her  union  with  Sir 
Henry  Fletcher,  a  light-hearted,  light-headed  young 
Irish  baronet,  who  would  have  been  content  to 
marry  her  without  a  shilling  ;  but  whom  his  affi- 
anced wife  did  not  consider  in  sufficiently  independ- 
ent circumstances  to  run  the  risk  of  making  a  castle 
Rackrent  of  his  family  seat. 

When,  therefore,  the  opening  of  Sir  Clement's 
will  apprized  the  two  sisters  that  their  generous 
firmness  had  met  with  its  deserts  in  an  inheritance 
almost  doubling  their  expectations,  so  that  they 
were  able  at  once  to  make  a  noble  provision  for 
their  mother,  without  encumbering  the  estate ; 
there  was  indeed  reason  to  be  thankful  to  Provi- 
dence for  such  exceeding  good  fortune.  The  tenor 
of  the  old  gentleman's  latter  days  was  such  as  to 
prevent  his  death  from  becoming  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal sorrow ;  and  the  utmost  they  could  do  was  to 
testify  their  personal  respect  to  the  memory  of  so 
near  a  kinsman,  in  addition  to  the  solemn  deference 
due  from  all  right-minded  people  to  the  presence  of 
death. 

The  days  that  were  to  elapse  previous  to  the 
funeral,  were  devoted  to  exploring  a  succession  of 
cabinets  and  caskets,  old  family  depositories  of 
papers,  jewels,  miniatures,  and  relics  of  every 
description,  many  of  which  had  evidently  not  been 


opened  since  the  death  of  Lady  Margaret  Colston, 
for  the  chance  of  discovering  some  testamentary 
paper  containing  the  wishes  of  poor  Sir  Clement 
relative  to  his  place  and  mode  of  interment. 

But  amidst  tne  variety  of  handwritings  there  col- 
lected by  the  late  baronet,  not  a  scrap  of  his 
own  was  visible  ;  except  the  memoranda  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  bank  notes  successively  received  by  post, 
from  his  London  bankers,  for  the  last  forty  years, 
which  he  had  never  been  at  the  pains  to  destroy ; 
being  far  too  supine  of  nature  to  dip  pen  in  ink, 
except  for  Borne  occasion  more  urgent  than  often 
befel  his  unincidental  career. 

Here  and  there,  in  some  mildewed  drawer  or 
box,  they  discovered  hoards  of  old  guineas,  evi- 
dently made  at  intervals  and  forgotten  by  the  pro- 
prietor ;  and  in  more  than  one  mouldy  pocket-book, 
were  bank  notes  of  considerable  value,  laid  aside 
with  the  book  at  the  year's  end,  and  never  re- 
opened. Coins,  medals,  snuff-boxes,  trinkets  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  eye  of  the  collector,  and 
still  more  as  family  memorials,  came  successively 
into  their  hands ;  nor  could  Cecilia,  the  livelier  of 
the  two  sisters,  cease  from  wondering  why  Sir 
Clement;  who  was  not  only  personally  fond  of 
them,  but,  during  their  visits  to  the  Hall,  had  so 
often  lamented  his  inability  to  afford  them  amuse- 
ment, should  have  withheld  these  precious  stores 
from  their  inspection.  To  them  the  jewels,  which 
were  to  Aim  valueless,  would  have  been  an  impor- 
tant acquisition.  But  he  had  preferred  leaving  the 
fine  family  pearls  to  become  yellow  with  damp,  and 
the  settings  of  the  diamonds  to  turn  black  as  jet, 
rather  than  be  at  the  trouble  of  searching  for  his 
keys  to  unlock  the  caskets  that  contained  them. 
Or,  perhaps,  he  fancied  that  the  evil  spirits  of  fem- 
inine coquetry  and  irritability  laid  at  Hartington 
with  the  ghost  of  Lady  Margaret  Colston,  might 
burst  forth  to  torment  and  fidget  him  anew  on  the 
opening  of  such  a  Pandora's  box  as  a  jewel-case  ; 
or,  more  probably  still,  that  the  report  of  his  having 
such  a  mass  of  valuables  in  his  possession  might 
afford  a  dangerous  temptation  to  the  same  violent 
and  undetectable  hands  which  had  been  laid  upon 
poor  Jack  Downing. 

The  attention  of  Mrs.  Colston  during  the  search 
instituted  by  her  daughters,  was  not  however 
engrossed  either  by  old  comfit-boxes  set  with 
rubies,  or  snuff-boxes  chased  and  encrusted ;  but 
by  the  endless  collection  of  family  miniatures,  some 
in  bracelet  clasps,  some  in  box-lids,  some  in 
lockets,  some  in  cases  or  frames ;  but  each  and  all 
recalling  to  her  mind  anecdotes  of  bypast  Colstons, 
recounted  to  her  by  her  husband  in  the  early  days 
of  their  marriage. 

The  Sir  Leonard  who  was  grandfather  to  the 
late  Sir  Clement  Colston  and  her  husband,  was  a 
bon-vivant  whose  exploits  had  given  rise  to  not  a 
few  amusing  traditions ;  and  of  his  sons,  besides 
the  respective  fathers  of  the  poor  Colonel  and  Sir 
Clement,  were  several  whose  faded  portraits  now 
stared  her  in  the  face ;  some  in  uniform,  some  in 
colored  suits  befrogged  and  be-laced  with  silver  or 
gold — eccentric  uncles,  of  each  of  whom  the  boy- 
hood of  Colonel  Colston  retained  some  salient  recol- 
lection. 

Beside  Sir  John,  the  demure  father  of  the  late 
baronet,  there  was  Everard  the  three-bottle  parson, 
who  had  broken  his  neck  in  fox-hunting;  there 
was  the  lieutenant,  killed  in  Rodney's  action  with 
De  Grasse ;  and  there  was  the  next  and  favorite 
brother  of  Sir  John,  Mark  Colston ;  a  man  whoso 
high  honors  at  the  bar,  and  even  the  personal 
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friendship  of  Lord  North,  had  been  unable  to  retain 
in  his  proper  sphere  of  society,  so  dissolute  and  dis- 
graceful were  his  habits  of  life. 

The  female  portraits  were  fewer  in  number; 
for  these  numerous  uncles  had  been  blessed  with 
only  a  single  sister  and  a  couple  of  wives.  Sir 
John  and  the  fox-hunting  parson  (the  colonel's 
father)  were  the  only  two  who  had  married ;  and 
Miss  Sybella,  their  sister,  whose  prim  likeness,  in 
a  pouf  and  sacque,  was  preserved  in  one  of  the 
most  richly-mounted  of  the  miniatures,  had  married 
late  in  life  an  Irish  Viscount,  and  died  childless.  A 
huge  C.  and  a  Viscountess'  coronet  in  brilliants, 
adorned  the  reverse  of  a  portrait  far  from  captivat- 
ing ;  whereas  there  was  another  , miniature,  set 
only  in  a  rim  of  gold  with  a  curl  of  rich  auburn 
hair  on  the  obverse,  which,  though  slightly  mil- 
dewed, and  disfigured  by  a  shabby  discolored  piece 
of  black  ribbon,  at  once  arrested  the  attention  of 
both  mother  and  daughters. 

"  What  a  sweet  face !"  exclaimed  Cissy  Colston, 
after  wiping  the  glass  with  her  handkerchief. 
"  What  an  arch  expression  about  the  eyes  !" 

"I  wonder  who  it  can  represent?"  added  her 
mother,  having  carefully  examined  it.  "  It  strikes 
me  as  bearing  no  resemblance  to  any  other  member 
of  the  Colston  family." 

" Resemblance ?  No,  indeed!  If  the  truth 
must  be  told,  we  are  none  of  us  beauties,"  re- 
joined Cissy,  glancing  at  the  collection  of  hard- 
favored  high-shouldered  portraits ;  "  and  this  young 
creature,  with  her  fly-cap  and  breast-knot,  must 
have  been  loveliness  itself!"  , 

"  Let  us  take  the  magnifying  glass  out  of  the 
gold  6tui,  Cissy,"  said  her  mother,  "and  see 
whether  we  can  discover  initials,  or  a  date  on  the 
setting." 

But  even  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass,  not 
an  indication  of  any  kind  could  be  made  out. 

"  Perhaps  it  may  be  a  fancy  picture?"  observed 
Miss  Colton. 

"  No,  the  black  ribbon  bears  evident  marks  of 
having  been  worn.  No  one  wears  a  fancy  pic- 
ture," argued  her  sister. 

New  objects  of  interest,  however,  soon  presented 
themselves  to  divert  their  attention;  a  series  of 
beautiful  medals  struck  at  Vienna  to  commemorate 
the  fate  of  Louis  XVI.,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the 
gentle  Madame  Elisabeth ;  besides  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  Mogul  coins,  formed  by  the  sailor  Col- 
ston in  the  course  of  his  roving  life.  But  when  at 
length  they  proceeded  to  replace  the  miniatures  in 
the  drawer  of  the  old  Japan  cabinet  from  which 
they  had  been  taken,  Miss  Colston,  in  removing  a 
litter  of  dried  rose  leaves  which  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  the  drawer,  and  which,  might  have  been  chips 
of  wood  for  any  resemblance  they  retained,  either 
in  scent  or  complexion  of  their  original  nature,  dis- 
covered a  little  strip  of  paper,  inscribed  in  colored 
ink,  and  an  old-fashioned  handwriting. 

"  Nelly  — .  Taken  from  the  neck  of  my  poor 
brother,  Mark,  after  his  death,  1787.         J.  C." 

Depend  upon  it,  this  memorandum  was  wrapped 
round  that  pretty  miniature,"  said  she.  And  on 
comparing  them  together,  the  foldings  of  the  paper 
exactly  coincided  with  the  form  of  the  medallion. 

"  I  wonder  who  Nelly  can  possibly  have  been?" 
cried  Cecilia,  more  and  more  interested  in  the  like- 
ness thus  cherished  till  the  death  of  the  wearer, 
though  so  long  ago  as  the  last  century. 

"rrobably  some  person  not  worth  inquiring 
after,"  replied  her  mother.  "  Mark  Colston  was 
•one  of  the  cleverest  men,  but  one  of  the  greatest 


routs  of  his  time.  After  various  attempts  to 
reclaim  him,  his  rather,  old  Sir  Leonard,  renounced 
him  altogether.  By  the  initials,  this  memorandum 
appears  to  have  been  written  by  his  brother,  Sir 
John.  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  Mark  died  within 
the  rules  of  the  bench." 

"  And  was  never  married  ?" 

"  He  certainly  left  no  widow ;  nor  did  I  ever 
hear  of  his  marriage.  The  life  he  led  was  scarcely 
compatible  with  a  respectable  connexion." 

"This  lovely  creature,  then,  was  probably  the 
object  of  some  unlawful  attachment,"  observed 
Miss  Colston,  glancing  more  gravely  at  the  picture. 
"  Perhaps  some  married  woman,  long  since  dead 
and  forgotten.  Even  for  its  beauty's  sake,  how- 
ever, the  miniature  has  a  peculiar  value." 

"  When  we  find  time  to  read  over  the  desks'-fufi 
of  old  letters,  in  different  handwritings,  which  he 
in  the  cedar  cabinet  in  poor  Sir  Clement's  dressing- 
room,"  added  Mrs.  Colston,  "  we  may  perhaps 
obtain  some  clue  to  the  name  of  the  original.  I 
observed  many  packets  in  the  handwriting  of  old 
Sir  John ;  besides  a  quantity  which,  from  the  sea], 
I  conclude  to  be  in  the  writing  of  Sir  Leonard,  your 
great-grandfather. ' ' 

The  object  of  their  immediate  anxiety,  mean- 
while— a  paper  written  by  the  hand  of  Sir  Clement 
—continued  to  baffle  their  researches.  Nothing  of 
the  kind  was  to  be  found ;  and  the  preparations  for 
the  funeral  were  accordingly  suffered  to  proceed  od 
the  scale  originally  suggested.  The  deceased 
baronet  was  to  be  interred  with  the  solemnity 
becoming  his  birth  and  fortune ;  borne  to  the  grave 
by  six  of  the  beadsmen  of  the  village,  followed  by 
all  the  servants  of  his  establishment  and  the  chief 
tenants  on  his  estate ;  Mrs.  Colston  and  her  daugh- 
ters attending  in  person,  as  chief  moniners. 

It  was  autumn,  and  it  happened  that,  on  the 
morning  but  one  preceding  that  appointed  for  the 
funeral,  as  John  Downing  was  about  to  turn  the 
key  in  the  porch-door  of  Hartington  church,  he 
was  struck  by  the  sound  of  a  slight  hammering 
within.  Nothing  very  surprising  m  the  circum- 
stance ;  seeing  that,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the 
whole  edifice  was  to  be  hung  with  black  clou,  for 
the  approaching  ceremony.  But  the  clerk,  who 
had  come  there  according  to  his  usual  laudable  cus- 
tom of  being  ten  minutes  beforehand  with  every 
appointment,  to  await  the  Lewes  upholsterers,  and 
who  knew  the  keys  to  be  safe  in  his  pocket,  feh 
not  a  little  astonished,  on  opening  the  door,  to  find 
that  one  of  these  sable  personages  had  the  start  of 
him. 

"  I  was  sent  forward  by  Mr.  Briggs,"  said  the 
man,  "  to  take  measure  of  the  pulpit,  which  had 
been  overlooked." 

"  But  how  ever  did  you  get -into  the  church?" 
inquired  John  Downing,  expecting  to  hear  that  he 
had  at  least  scaled  one  of  the  windows. 

"I  got  in  by  turning  the  handle  of  the  door, 
which  was  unlocked,"  replied  the  man.  "  But  yon 
had  better  not  close  it  again  after  me,"  continued 
he,  as  he  reached  the  porch,  "  for  the  rest  of  oar 
people  will  be  here  in  twenty  minutes." 

Secretly  reviling  his  own  carelessness  in  having 
left  the  porch  door  unlocked  the  preceding  evening, 
after  the  departure  of  the  masons  employed  ta 
raising  the  stone  of  the  Colstons'  family  vault, 
John  Downing  attributed  his  inadvertence  to  the 
bustle  attending  a  moment  of  such  universal  excite- 
ment in  the  village.  But  he  instantly  proceeded  to 
satisfy  himself  that  he  had  not  been  equally  in  fault 
with  regard  to  the  vestry,  and  was  thankful  to  find 
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the  door  of  that  more  important  department  of  hk 
trust  as  fast  as  usual. 

As  it  was,  at  that  early  hour,  before  even  the 
villagers  were  astir  to  indulge  their  curiosity,  no 

freal  harm  could  have  been  done.  He  took  care, 
owever,  to  avoid  any  particular  conversation  with 
Briggs'  foreman,  on  his  arrival ;  lest  perad venture 
the  story  of  his  remissness  should  reach  the  ears 
of  his  reverence,  who,  m  deference  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  Clement,  came  in  person  to  superintend  the 
preparations  and  confer  with  the  undertaker. 

Meanwhile,  asCTukes  the  wheelwright,  and  others 
of  the  elders  of  Harrington,  were  taking  their  after- 
noon's refreshment  in  the  parlor  of  the  Black  Lion, 
which  overlooked  the  road  skirting  the  eastern  side 
of  Harrington  Green,  a  post-chaise  and  four  gal- 
loped past,  at  a  rate  which  flung  up  spatterings  of 
mud  upon  the  casement. 

"  A  post-chaise  to  the  Hall!"  was  the  general 
comment  of  all  present,  aware  that  the  road  in 
question  led  only  to  the  great  house.  "  More  law- 
yers, may  be,  alighting  like  a  flock  of  carrion  crows 
on  the  old  estate." 

"  Ay,  no  doubt  there  '11  be  a  pretty  penny  to  be 
made  out  of  two  inexperienced  young  things,  like 
Miss  Sophia  and  her  sister,"  added  the  landlady 
of  the  Black  Lion,  with  a  sympathizing  sigh. 
"  One  on  'em,  they  say,  is  to  marry  Parson  Wigs- 
well's  son-in-law,  the  handsome  colonel.  And  it 's 
a  thousand  pities  but  the  wedding  had  been  done 
and  over  afore  the  old  gentleman  dropped ;  that  the 
two  poor,  unprotected  creatures  might  have  had 
some  'ne  to  take  their  concerns  in  hand  out  o'  the 
lasers'  way." 

Scarcely  half  an  hour  after  this  sapient  observa- 
tion, Jim,  the  letter-boy,  was  seen  rattling  at  full 
speed  along  the  road  from  the  Hall,  spurring  his 
pony  as  if  to  a  winning-post.  But  though  as  much 
accustomed  as  the  dragoon  in  the  play,  when  doing 
his  errands  in  the  village,  to 

Stop  at  the  widow's  to  drink, 

on  the  present  occasion  he  would  hardly  answer 
the  eager  questions  of  the  good  landlady  of  the 
Black  Lion,  who  rushed  to  her  doorway  with 
inquiries  about  the  po'shay.  He  was  in  search  of 
the  constable.  He  was  come  to  beg  Mr.  Wigswell 
would  lose  not  a  moment  in  hastening  to  the  Hall ; 
for  the  new  comers  were  indeed  lawyers — lawyers 
intent  upon  a  matter  no  less  important  than  to  take 
possession  of  the  Harrington  property  in  behalf  of 
a  new  claimant ! 

According  to  their  showing,  the  family  was 
represented  bv  Sir  Mark  Essenden  Colston,  Bart., 
the  son  of  Mark  Colston,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  son  of  Sir  Leonard  Colston,  Bart.,  the 
grandfather  of  the  late  Sir  Clement,  and  conse- 
quently heir  in  tail. 

"An  imposition  as  contemptible  as  it  is  auda- 
cious !"  exclaimed  the  man  of  business  of  the  late 
Sir  Clement,  who  fortunately  happened  to  be  in  the 
house,  receiving  the  instructions  of  Miss  Colston, 
respecting,  the  probate  of  the  will.  "  Were  any 
legitimate  heirs  of  the  late  Mark  Colston  in  exist- 
ence, my  client,  Sir  Clement,  could  not  but  have 
been  aware  of  it.  The  want  of  male  heirs  in  suc- 
cession to  the  baronetcy,  was,  on  the  contrary,  a 
source  of  considerable  regret  to  the  old  gentleman ; 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  protesting  against  the 
claim  endeavored  to  be  set  up,  as  wholly  ground- 
less and  untenable." 

"  It  is  by  the  highest  court  of  the  law  of  the 
realm,  and  not  by  a  Lewes  attorney,  that  its  merit 
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most  be  judged,"  observed  the  individual  (a  hard- 
featured  man,  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age) 
by  whom  the  movements  of  the  London  lawyers 
appeared  to  be  directed.  "  A  regular  notice  has 
been  served,  and  I  consider  myself  from  this 
moment  in  possession." 

"  You,  sir!"  reiterated  Mr.  Aldridge.  "  Am  I 
to  understand  that  I  see  in  you  the  person  claiming 
to  be  Sir  Mark  Colston  of  Harrington!" 

There  was  something  so  contemptuous  in  the 
question,  and  in  its  mode  of  utterance,  as  to  pro- 
voke an  equally  bitter  reply. 

44  If  I  am  to  judge  from  the  representations  of 
my  ancestors  which  I  see  around  me,"  said  the 
stranger,  glancing  with  a  sarcastic  smile  at  a  few 
frightful  family  portraits  adorning  the  walls  of  the 
library  in  which  they  were  standing,  "  my  personal 
dignity  is  not  likely  to  be  put  to  a  very  severe  test 
by  comparison  with  that  of  my  predecessors.  The 
picture  of  Sir  Mark  may  surely  hang,  at  some 
future  time,  without  blushing,  between  those  of  his 
grandfather,  Sir  Leonard,  and  his  great-grandfather, 
Sir  Richard." 

Aldridge,  the  faithful  man  of  business  of  the 
poor  baronet,  whose  remains  were  yet  lying  un- 
buried  in  the  house,  looked  as  if  he  longed  to  retort 
that  the  man  claiming  to  be  Sir  Mark  was  perhaps 
quite  as  worthy  of  hanging  as  his  effigy ;  but  he 
prudently  iestrained  his  feelings  of  indignation  till 
the  arrival  of  the  gray-headed  pastor  of  Harrington, 
to  back  him  in  resisting  the  unauthorized  assump- 
tion of  the  impostor. 

A  few  lines  despatched  to  the  rectory  had 
apprized  Mr.  Wigswell,  in  a  cursory  manner,  of 
the  claim  set  up ;  and,  being  still  more  intimately 
cognizant  than  Aldridge  of  the  branchings  of  the 
family  tree  of  the  Colstons,  he  appeared,  on  his 
arrival,  not  only  far  more  indignant  at,  but  far 
more  certain  of,  the  nefarious  nature  of  the  preten- 
sions of  the  impostor. 

41 1  am  to  understand,  then,  sir,"  said  he,  after 
having  the  matter  briefly  explained  to  him  by 
Aldridge,  in  presence  of  the  self-styled  Sir  Mark 
and  his  legal  advisers,  "  that  you  assert  the  uncle 
of  my  late  friend  Sir  Clement— Mark  Colston,  who 
died  within  the  rules  of  the  Bench — to  have  been 
legally  married?" 

"  Legally  married ;  and  as  having  left  legitimate 
issue." 

"  Legitimate  issue  t" 

"  By  my  mother,  Elinor  Mills,  who  died  in  his 
lifetime,"  added  the  unabashed  Sir  Mark. 

**  Nelly  Mills!"  cried  Aldridge,  shrugging  his 
shoulders  with  a  scornful  smile,  "  This  is  carrying 
the  impudence  of  the  thing  almost  too  far." 

"  Elinor  Mills  was  a  native  of  this  parish,  sir," 
added  Mr.  Wigswell,  addressing  the  stranger  with 
more  gravity — "a  farmer's  daughter,  who  fell  a 
victim  to  the  vices  of  one  of  the  least  worthy  mem- 
bers of  the  Colston  family.  The  unfortunate  con- 
nexion to  which  yon  refer,  occurred  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  before  I  became  rector  here.  But  I 
have  frequently  heard  Sir  Clement  recur,  to  the  an- 
ecdotes current  in  his  family,  concerning  the 
sensation  created  in  London  by  the  beauty  and 
lively  talents  of  his  uncle's  rustic  mistress.  If  1 
remember,  she  went  on  the  stage  " 

"  No  matter,  sir,  her  talents,  or  her  beauty,  or 
her  vocation  ?  Suffice  it  that  her  marriage  with 
Mark  Colston  renders  me,  as  you  will  find  to  the 
cost  of  this  facetious  gentleman's  fair  clients,  lawful 
possessor  of  this  house,  and  the  property  accumu- 
lated by  the  late  Sir  Clement." 
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"  I  perfectly  remember,"  observed  the  rector, 
"  hearing  from  that  gentleman,  that  the  only  son  of 
his  uncle  Mark,  (the  illegitimate  child  of  Nelly 
Mills,  born  and  baptized  in  this  parish,  before  her 
public  disgrace  determined  her  to  follow  her  sedu- 
cer to  town,)  was  bred  to  the  law,  at  the  expense  of 
Sir  John ;  but  had  turned  out  so  ill,  that  he  had 
never  chosen  to  see  him.  Sir  Clement  also  men- 
tioned that,  in  order  to  break  off  all  connexion  with 
the  family,  he  had  given  a  sum  of  money,  in  re- 
demption and  discharge  of  the  annuity  originally 
promised." 

14  If  baptized  in  this  parish,"  eagerly  interrupted 
Aldridge,  "  your  registers  would  afford  attestation 
of  the  fact." 

"  And  so  they  do.  The  child  was  expressly  de- 
scribed, by  desire  of  Nelly's  father,  as  the  illegiti- 
mate child  of  Mr.  Mark  Colston — probably  as 
affording  some  title  to  the  bounties  of  the  family. 
Many  years  ago  I  remember  referring  to  the  entry, 
at  the  time  the  donation  was  made  by  Sir  Clement 
to  the  individual  in  question." 

"  In  that  case,  you  can  have  no  difficulty  in  refer- 
iug  to  it  again,"  coolly  observed  the  claimant,  whose 
countenance,  during  the  foregoing  conversation,  had 
indicated  a  thousand  contending  emotions  of  indig- 
nation and  scorn.  "  To  such  an  authority,  I  must 
perforce  submit.  I  am  content  to  be  judged  by  the 
register." 

"  You  will  have  no  objection,  then,  to  step  down 
with  me  to  the  church.  Across  the  park,  it  is 
scarcely  a  mile  distant,"  observed  the  rector. 

"  I  thank  you  ;  possession  is  nine  points  of  the 
law,"  replied  Mark  Colston,  puckering  his  shrewd 
features  into  a  knowing  smile  ;  "  and  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  make  myself  acquainted,  for  the  pres- 
ent, with  the  windy  side  of  my  own  hall  door.  I 
am  installed  here  for  good." 

The  rector,  who  had  noticed  the  baggage  of  the 
new  comer  lying  in  the  hall,  knew  that  this  was 
spoken  in  earnest.  But  he  did  not  swerve  from  his 
duty. 

'*  I  never  suffer  the  registers  to  quit  their  place  in 
ths  vestry,"  said  he.  "  If  Mr.  Aldridge  and  your 
legal  advisers,  sir,  will  accompany  me  to  Harting- 
lon,  while  you  remain  here,  I  will  satisfy  their 
minds  in  an  instant." 

And  on  the  general  concurrence  of  the  parties, 
the  old-fashioned  chariot  of  Sir  Clement  was  order- 
ed out,  for  greater  despatch  ;  and  on  the  soi-disant 
Sir  Mark  Colston's  undertaking  not  to  intrude  upon 
the  ladies,  (whom  he  styled  bis  "  fair  cousins,") 
during  their  absence,  away  they  drove  as  fast 
as  the  "  fat  and  bean  fed  "  horses  could  carry 
them. 

The  loungers  on  the  green,  who  seemed  to  fancy 
that  everything  at  the  Hall  must  have  expired  with 
th3ir  little  old  landlord,  actually  shuddered  when 
they  saw  the  well-known  vehicle  approaching  the 
village,  at  a  rate  of  speed  so  unusual.  Nay,  when 
it  reached  Church-lane,  and  stopped  at  the  gate  of 
the  churchyard,  they  stood  transfixed,  and  wonder- 
ing, as  if  they  though  it  possible  it  might  contain 
the  corpse. 
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Bright  ran  thy  line,  thou  titled  slave, 
Through  many  a  lordly  sire  ; 

So  ran  (he  far-famed  Roman  way, 
To  finish  in  a  mire. 


Bcrns. 


John  Downing,  as  lias  been  already  stated,  was 
engaged  in  supervising  the  labors  of  the  upholster- 


ers, who  were  fixing  the  sable  hangings  and 
escutcheons  in  the  old  church,  when  the  rector 
and  lawyer  made  their  appearance.  In  a  moment, 
he  was  at  Mr.  Wigswell's  side  ;  and  having  opened 
the  door  of  the  vestry  at  bis  command,  and  fur- 
nished him  with  the  keys  of  the  register  chest,  he 
again  retired  into  the  chancel,  to  abide  further 
orders.  • 

Having  closed  the  vestry  door  after  him,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  conversation  of  the  strange  gentle- 
man (whom  he  naturally  concluded  to  have  come 
there  on  business  connected  with  Sir  Clement  Cols- 
ton's funeral)  from  being  overheard  by  the  work- 
men, he  had  no  means  of  guessing  what  was  pass- 
ing within ;  or  with  what  curdling  blood  would  be 
have  beheld  the  old  register  withdrawn  from  its 
place,  and  examined  page  by  page,  and  name  by 
name,  by  the  venerable  rector ;  at  first  with  an  air 
of  eagerness,  soon  with  looks  of  vexation  and 
misapprehension,  and  at  length  almost  with  despair. 

"It  is  very  strange ;  f  fancied  I  could  have 
placed  my  finger  on  it  at  once !"  cried  the  old  man. 
"  The  entry  was  a  peculiar  one.  The  entry  was 
unique.  In  the  early  part  of  my  ministry  here,  I 
noticed  it  hundreds  of  times.  I  thought  I  could 
point  out  the  exact  spot ;  and  now,  I  find  nothing 
of  the  kind." 

"  Your  eyesight  is  not  exactly  what  it  used  to  be, 
my  dear  sir,"  rejoined  Aldridge  ;  and  as  the  rector 
had  pushed  up  his  tortoise-shell  spectacles  on  his 
forehead,  during  the  conversation,  there  was  no 
disputing  the  fact.  "  Let  me  have  a  look  at  the 
volume." 

"  With  all  my  heart.  But  I  suspect  my  experi- 
ence is  more  likely  to  see  clearly,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, than  your  younger  eyes,"  replied  Mr.  Wigs- 
well,  gladly  ceding  to  his  request. 

"  Previous  to  the  year  1775,  it  is  useless  to  ran 
over  the  leaves."  said  Aldridge,  perceiving  that  the 
rector  had  opened  the  book  some  thirty  pages  pre- 
vious to  the  case  in  point.  "  Let  me  see.  Ay ; 
here  we  are  in  seventy-six."  And  with  eager  eyes 
and  muttering  lips,  he  continued  to  recite  a  series 
of  names  about  as  interesting  to  those  present  as  the 
recital  of  the  Doomsday  Book.  But  to  the  illegiti- 
mate child  of  Elinor  Mills,  no  more  allusion  than 
in  that  ancient  muster-roll. 

The  man  of  business  now  began  to  look  thor- 
oughly discomfited.  "  This  is  a  most  unaccounta- 
ble afrair,"  said  he.  '*  But  though  you  appear  to 
be  mistaken,  my  dear  Mr.  Wigswelf,  in  fancying 
the  illegitimate  bantling  of  Mr.  Colston,  by  Nelly 
Mills,  to  have  been  baptized  at  Hartington,  the  ab- 
sence of  any  evidence  to  that  effect  goes  very  little 
way  towards  proving  the  legality  of  the  claim  set 
up  upon  the  Hartington  family.  The  person  call- 
ing himself  Sir  Mark  Essenden  Colston,  will  have 
to  prove  his  identity  by  a  very  different  process. 
He  must,  in  the  first  instance,  afford  us  evidence  of 
the  marriage  of  his  father  and  mother." 

"  In  that,  my  employer  will  find  little  difficulty," 
observed  the  legal  adviser  of  the  new  claimant. 
"  Nay,  I  believe  it  can  scarcely  be  more  satisfacto- 
rily proved  than  in  this  very  spot.  Mrs.  Colston, 
his  late  mother,  was  interred  in  the  family  vault/* 

"  Nelly  Mills  interred  in  the  family  vault !"  reit- 
erated the  rector,  as  if  aghast  at  the  audacity  of 
such  an  assumption. 

"  And  when  it  is  open  to  receive  the  remains  of 
the  late  Sir  Clement,"  added  the  strange  lawyer, 
"  nothing  will  be  easier  than  to  institute  a  search 
for  the  body.  The  inscription  on  the  coffin  plate 
would  clear  up  our  doubts." 
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"  In  that  case,  let  usproceed  at  once  to  the  inves- 
tigation/' cried  Mr.  Wigswell.  "The  vault  has 
been  already  opened.  The  workmen  now  in  the 
church  shall  bring  lights,  and  afford  as  the  neces- 
sary assistance  in  moving  the  coffins." 

And  on  the  eager  acquiescence  of  his  coadjutors, 
he  threw  open  the  vestry  door,  and  desired  John 
Downing  to  provide  them  with  a  lantern.  Still 
conceiving  this  proposition  to  regard  the  selection  of 
the  exact  spot  where  the  body  of  the  deceased  bar- 
onet was  to  be  laid  among  the  departed  of  his  race, 
the  clerk  hastened  to  comply,  by  producing  one  of 
the  vestry  candlesticks;  and  watched  with  little 
surprise  or  interest  the  descent  of  the  three  stran- 
gers and  Mr.  Wigswell  down  the  damp  and  almost 
perpendicular  steps  of  the  vault.  The  upholsterer's 
foreman  was  bidden  to  lead  the  way  with  the  light, 
the  worthy  rector  being  desirous  of  sparing  his  in- 
firm clerk. 

One  by  one,  the  plates  of  the  nearest  coffins  were 
read  over :  "  Sir  John  Colston,"  "  Sir  Leonard 
Colston,"  "  Sir  Richard  Colston,"  "  Dame  Mar- 
garet Colston,  wife  of  Sir  Richard  Colston,  Bart." 
44  Dame  Cecilia  Colston,  wife  of  Sir  Leonard  Cols- 
ton, Bart." 

"  I  have  it,"  cried  one  of  the  strange  lawyers. 
Taking  a  dirty  brass  candlestick  from  the  hands  of 
the  workman,  he  threw  the  light  full  upon  a  coffin 
covered  with  a  black  cloth,  but  rendered  shabby  by 
a  coating  of  cobwebs  and  mildew.  "  Mrs.  Elinor 
(Alston,  wife  of  Mark  Colston,  Esq.,  aged  28 
years,"  continued  he,  reading  aloud  from  the  plate, 
and  as  if  mistrusting  his  eyes  or  words,  both  Mr. 
Wigswell  and  Aldridge  pressed  towards  him,  and 
read  aloud,  over  his  shoulder,  "  Mrs.  Elinor  Cols- 
ton, wife  of  Mark  Colston,  Esq.  obl.  3d  Sep.  1780. 
C3  years." 

"  And  now,  gentleman,  what  have  you  to  say  to 
itVT  demanded  the  more  consequential  of  the  two 
lawyers.  **  Have  you  any  further  doubts  to 
throw  on  the  marriage,  or  on  the  legitimacy  of 
ray  client?  or  do  you  admit  the  validity  of  his 
claim  ?" 

The  eloquence  of  poor  Aldridge's  reply  consisted 
in  silence.  But  it  spoke  wonders.  No  man  likes 
to  own  himself  defeated.  Even  after  they  had 
emerged  from  the  noisome,  unwholesome  vault  into 
the  church,  he  uttered  not  a  syllable ;  while  Mr. 
Wigswell  contented  himself  with  observing,  in  a 
low  voice,  "  All  I  can  say  is,  that,  if  Sir  Mark  is 
able  to  substantiate  his  claim  against  that  of  his 
cousins,  poor  Sir  Clement  was  as  much  deceived  as 
myself.  Sir  Clement  was  fully  persuaded  of  the 
non-existence  of  any  male  heir." 

On  their  return  to  the  hall  a  cabinet-council  was 
held,  in  which  the  interests  of  the  young  heiresses 
were  represented  by  Aldridge  and  Wigswell.  It 
was  agreed,  on  the  part  of  Sir  Mark,  to  place  his 
daim  under  the  scrutiny  of  whatever  council  they 
might  suggest ;  the  young  ladies  being  at  liberty  to 
bring  forward  the  best  evidence  they  could  collect  in 
opposition.  But  both  the  law  and  the  church  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  useless  to  resist.  The  parochial 
archives  had  been  examined ;  the  grave  had  been 
forced  to  give  up  its  secrets ;  and  all  the  evidence 
produced  was  in  favor  of  Sir  Mark.  If  the  late 
Sir  Clement  had  so  completely  misapprehended  the 
facts  of  the  case,  it  was  because  he  was  so  little  at 
the  trouble  of  trying  to  understand  anybody's 
affairs — even  his  own  ;  and  filial  piety  towards  the 
memory  of  his  father,  Sir  John,  had  probably 
caused  him  to  accept,  unquestioning,  all  that  had 
been  told  him  of  the  uncle  Mark  who  had  lived  and 
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died  on  such  bad  terms  with  his  family.  Wounded 
as  was  the  pride  of  the  Colstons,  by  the  union  of 
their  heir-presumptive  with  an  ill-reputed  farmer's 
daughter,  the^  nervous  little  baronet  had  doubtless 
closed  his  eyes  to  the  possibility  of  successors  in 
such  a  quarter. 

Such,  at  least,  was  the  moderate  and  equitable 
view  of  the  case  taken  by  Sophia  and  Cecilia,  and 
their  prudent  mother.  Hard  as  it  would  be  to  fore- 
go such  an  inheritance — an  inheritance  for  which 
they  had  been  reared — an  inheritance  which  was  to 
afford  them  the  means  of  gratifying  so  many 
wishes,  and  effecting  so  many  good  actions — they 
did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  blindly  led  away  by 
their  conviction  of  their  rights.  On  the  contrary, 
the  miniature  found  that  morning  by  Miss  Colston, 
— the  beautiful  miniature  of  "  Nelly,"  appeared 
so  strong  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  stran- 
ger's declarations,  that  they  considered  it  necessary 
to  apprize  him  of  its  existence,  and  place  it  in  his 
hands. 

"  My  mother !"  cried  he,  the  moment  he  caught 
sight  of  the  little  medallion ;  and  in  a  tone  of  such 
heartfelt  affection  that  he  must  have  been  either  the 
man  he  called  himself,  or  a  man  so  artful,  that,  in 
deciding  upon  his  identity,  Solomon  himself  might 
have  been  deceived. 

"  One  thing  is  clear,"  said  Mr.  Wigswell,  at  the 
close  of  the  conference ;  "  the  merit  of  the  two 
claims  can  only  be  decided  by  litigation ;  and  for 
all  your  sakes,  an  amicable  suit  would  be  a  better 
thing  than  a  tedious  contest  in  Chancery,  advan- 
tageous only  to  the  pockets  of  the  lawyers.  Should 
the  right  of  this  gentleman  to  the  Colston  title  and 
estates  be  fairly  made  out,  Sir  Clement's  bequest 
of  his  accumulations  to  his  heirs-at-law,  though 
arising  out  of  a  misconception,  cannot  but  be  con- 
firmed by  the  court,  as  indicating  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  testator  that  his  personalty  should  be 
applied  to  the  improvement  of  'his  estates.  I  should 
therefore  advise  you,  my  dear  Miss  Colston,  to  in- 
cur no  further  responsibility  here.  The  new  claim- 
ant will  either  approve  or  countermand  the  prepar- 
ations for  the  funeral,  as  he  thinks  proper ;  and 
you,  I  trust,  will  return  with  me  to  the  parsonage, 
from  whence,  when  the  ceremony  takes  place,  you 
will  be  able  to  pay  that  respect  to  the  memory  of 
your  cousin  which  his  solicitude  for  your  interests, 
however  unfortunately  frustrated,  entitles  him  to 
receive  at  your  hands." 

But  the  moment  all  opposition  was  withdrawn, 
it  became  the  cue  of  Mr.  Colston  to  assume  a  con- 
ciliatory tone.  Disclaiming  all  intention  of  dis- 
courteous dealing  towards  those  who,  whatever 
might  be  their  view  of  his  pretensions,  he  could 
not  regard  otherwise  than  as  his  nearest  surviving 
relations,  he  begged  them  to  make  his  house  their 
own,  in  a  tone  of  exaggerated  obsequiousness  which 
caused  all  the  blood  in  the  frame  of  the  proud 
Sophia  to  rise  to  her  cheek. 

So  far  from  wishing  to  interfere  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  funeral,  he  assured  them  that  every- 
thing should  proceed  in  the  manner  originally 
intended,  and  with  the  utmost  deference  to  their 
wishes.  He  was  prepared  to  sanction  everything, 
to  facilitate  everything.  Nay,  conscious  that,  at 
present,  he  must  be  an  object  of  mistrust  to  his 
future  tenants,  and  compelled  to  no  demonstrations 
of  personal  affection  towards  the  deceased  baronet, 
by  whom  he  had  been  "  so  wantonly  set  aside,"  he 
proposed  of  his  own  accord  to  absent  himself  from 
the  ceremony. 

"  God  forbid,"  he  said,  "  that  he  should  be  the 
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means  of  promoting  feelings  of  hostility,  or  the 
smallest  breach  of  decorum,  on  an  occasion  so 
sacred  !" 

All  this  sounded  marvellous  well ;  and  poor  Mr. 
Wigsweil,  whose  faculties  were  no  longer  of  the 
clearest,  was  beginning  to  melt  a  little  towards  the 
stranger.  He  even  fancied  he  could  discern  about 
his  mouth  traits  of  expression  bearing  considerable 
resemblance  to  his  lamented  friend,  Sir  Clement. 

But  Mrs.  Colston,  who,  better  versed  in  the  fam- 
ily history,  persisted  in  regarding  Mr.  Mark  Essen- 
den  Colston,  or,  as  he  called  himself,  Sir  Mark 
Colston,  as  a  specious  impostor,  continued  to  main- 
tain towards  him  the  utmost  dignity  of  reserve ; 
and  gladly  accepted  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Wigsweil, 
with  whom,  through  a  common  interest  in  her 
future  son-in-law,  she  had  long  been  on  cordial 
terms. 

She  conceded,  however,  to  the  desire  expressed 
by  Sir  Mark,  and  seconded  by  that  of  the  rector, 
who,  as  a  man  of  peace,  was  anxious  only  for  the 
general  welfare  of  his  parishioners — that  nothing 
should  transpire  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
in  which  the  family  was  placed,  till  after  the  funeral. 
So  beloved  were  the  young  ladies  at  Hartington, 
that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  answer  for  the 
consequences,  had  any  notion  got  wind  of  wrongs 
meditated  against  their  interests. 

Ail,  therefore,  proceeded  as  before ;  and  when 
the  solemn  bell  announced  that  the  funeral  pro- 
cession of  the  late  Sir  Clement  had  reached  Hart- 
ington Green,  and  was  winding  slowly  down 
Church-lane,  Mrs.  Colston  and  her  daughters 
issued  on  foot  from  the  Rectory  Garden,  and  joined 
it  in  the  churchyard. 

But,  even  amid  the  general  hush  produced  in 
that  misty,  breathless  autumnal  day,  by  the  solem- 
nity of  the  occasion,  the  bringing  forth  of  one  who 
had  mouldered  away  his  days  in  obscurity,  to  be 
deposited  in  the  eternal  obscurity  of  the  tomb, 
whispers  became  rife  throughout  the  throng,  that 
all  was  not  well  at  the  Hall.  Some  great  event 
had  occurred  in  the  Colston  family,  in  which  they 
were  not  permitted  to  participate. 

The  service,  though  read  in  the  most  affecting 
manner  by  the  poor  old  rector,  over  his  day-by-day 
companion  of  half  a  century,  was  listened  to  with 
comparative  indifference.  The  living,  and  not  the 
dead,  engrossed  the  thoughts  of  the  people. 

But  even  after  the  stone  had  been  rolled  to  the 
door  of  the  sepulchre  ;  even  on  the  morrow,  when 
all  had  returned  to  its  accustomed  form ;  even 
when  the  carriage,  bearing  away  the  young  ladies 
they  regarded  as  their  own,  bowled  past  them,  to 
regain  the  London  road  ;  the  mystery  became  all 
the  more  perplexing  for  the  explanation  vouchsafed 
them. 

They  were  forced,  however,  to  accept  matters 
as  they  found  them.  Sir  Mark  Colston  had  already 
taken  up  his  abode  at  the  Hall ;  no  matter  whether 
he  came  there  by  virtue  of  inheritance,  or  of  the 
will  of  the  late  Sir  Clement.  like  the  young 
ladies,  it  appeared  that  he  was  "  cousin"  to  the 
deceased,  and,  in  virtue  of  his  sex,  the  heir-at- 
law. 

If  the  Miss  Colstons  had  anything  to  say  against 
it,  there  was  the  lord-chancellor  to  decide  between 
them. 

Meanwhile,  the  new  baronet  neglected  no  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  popularity.  To  the  old  ser- 
vants it  was  announced  that  the  liberal  bequest  of 


their  late  master  would  be  doubled  by  his 
and  those  who  had  petitions  to  prefer,  from  all 
corners  of  the  estate,  and  those  who  had  grievances 
to  complain  of  nearer  home,  had  only  to  present 
themselves  at  the  Hall.  Impossible  for  a  new 
reign  to  commence  under  happier  auspices ! 

Not  a  change  was  made  in  the  establishment. 
At  present,  Sir  Mark  appeared  to  think  he  had  no 
right  to  be  better  served  than  his  venerable  kins- 
man. Ho  had  already  disclaimed  all  future  pres- 
ervation of  game ;  he  had  already  abandoned  the 
far-famed  trout  stream  to  the  recreations  of  hie 
tenants.  The  only  symptom  of  change  apparent 
on  the  property  was  the  employment  of  upwards 
of  a  hundred  workmen,  for  the  reparation  of  the 
roads,  which,  under  the  sceptre  of  the  late  star- 
at-home  proprietor,  had  indeed  been  shamefully 
neglected. 

Those  hitherto  so  contented  began  accordingly 
to  congratulate  themselves  on  having  attained 
"  better  times."  Sir  Mark  was  clearly  a  man  who 
chose  to  be  up  and  doing.  He  was  giving  work 
to  the  poor  and  sport  to  the  rich.  Sir  Mark  would 
be  an  easy  master  and  cheerful  neighbor. 

One  man  in  the  parish,  however,  took  little 
share  in  these  exultations.  Not  that  he  was  in  the 
slightest  degree  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
heirship  of  Sir  Mark  had  been  brought  about.  He 
had  no  misgivings  concerning  the  share  his  untrust- 
worthiness  had  exercised  in  the  mutilation  of  the 
register,  and  the  affording  an  impression  in  wax 
for  a  false  key  to  the  church,  by  which  the  Colston 
vault  was  placed  at  the  mercy  of  a  swindler.  But 
on  beholding  one  of  his  two  aged  contemporaries 
laid  in  the  grave,  John  Downing  felt  that  he*  had 
reached  the  beginning  of  the  end,  and  that  his  own 
term  of  judgment  was  at  hand. 

He  could  not  bear  to  look  forward.  He  could 
not  bear  to  be  compelled  to  look  forward.  He  could 
have  wished  all  things  at  Hartington  to  remain  at 
a  stand-still.  Change  was  as  alarming  as  it  was 
painful. 

When,  therefore,  the  first  Sunday  came,  which 
was  to  bring  the  parishioners  and  their  new  land- 
lord face  to  face,  under  the  roof  of  the  house  of 
God,  he  was  the  only  individual  present  who  expe- 
rienced no  curiosity  to  look  upon  his  face ;  the 
only  one  who  had  not  joined  the  groups  under  the 
lime  trees,  the  preceding  day,  to  say, "  To-morrow 
Sir  Mark  will  be  at  morning  service :  to-morrow 
we  shall  see  Sir  Mark!"  What  signified  Sir 
Mark  to  him  ? 

He  heard  the  Hall  carriage  come  grating  down 
the  lane;  he  heard  the  bustle  caused  by  the 
entrance  of  the  new  comer,  and  his  admittance 
into  the  family-pew  of  the  Colstons,  which  exactly 
faced  the  pulpit.  But  he  did  not  so  much  as  raise 
his  eyes  from  the  book,  in  which  he  was  marking 
out  the  psalms  and  collect  of  the  day. 

In  another  moment  the  service  began. 

"  When  the  wicked  man  turneth  away  from  the 
wickedness  that  he  hath  committed,  and  doeth  that 
which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  save  his  soul 
alive !"  recited  the  tremulous  voice  of  the  old  ree* 
tor ;  and  lo  !  as  John  Downing  uplifted  hie  eyes, 
preparing  to  listen  to  the  exhortation,  they  fell 
upon  a  race  only  too  well  remembered. 

In  Sir  Mark  Colston,  in  the  new  baronet  of  the 
Hall,  he  beheld  the  hateful  stranger  of  Warliag- 
wood! 
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Fnm  the  Qovteriv  Berfew. 

Lands,  Classical  and  Sacred.    By  Lord  Nugent. 
2  vols.    London,  1845. 

"  Jc  fus,  tout  le  chemin,  occupe*  d'un  reve  asset 
singulier.  Je  me  figurais  qu'on  m'avait  donna* 
1'Attique  en  souverainetl.  •  •  •  •  J'ouvrais 
des  chemins,  je  batissais  des  auberges,  je  preparais 
toutes  sortes  de  commodites  pour  les  voyageurs ; 
j'achetais  an  port  8ur  le  golfe  de  Lepaote,  afin  de 
rendre  la  traverse  d'Otrante  a  Athenes  plua  coarte 
et  plus  facile.  On  sent  bien  que  je  ne  negligeais 
pas  les  inonamens:  tons  les  chefs-d'oeuvre  de  la 
citadelle  e'taient  releves  sur  leurs  plans  et  d'aprea 
leurs  ruines.  *  *  *  *  Je  fondais  une  univer- 
sity od  les  enfans  de  toute  l1  Europe  venaient  ap- 
5 rendre  le  Grec  littoral  et  le  Grec  vulgaire.  •  •  • 
'encourageais  ragricultnre ;  une  foule  de  Suisaea 
et  d' Allemanda  se  mllaient  a  roes  Albanais ;  chaqoe 
jour  on  faiaait  de  nouvelles  de*couvertes,  et  Athenes 
sortait  du  tombeau." 

Such  was  the  dream  into  which  Chateaubriand 
says  that  he 'fell,  when,  in  1806,  he  was  travelling, 
with  his  bridle  on  his  horse's  neck  and  his  servant 
Joseph  on  foot  before  him,  from  Athens  to  Cape 
Colon na.  The  author  of  the  "  Itmeraire"  could 
hardly  have  conceived  that  in  forty  years  his  dream 
would  have  been  so  literally  fulfilled.  The  travel- 
lers who  visited  Athens  at  the  close  of  1843,  or 
the  beginning  of  1844,  would  have  found  in  these 
words  an  exact  description  of  what  they  saw  in 
Greece.  In  that  winter,  for  the  first  time,  an  Aus- 
trian steamer  bad  begun  to  ply  from  Trieste  and 
Ancona  to  Lutraki  on  the  gulf  of  Lepanto ;  and  pas- 
sengers were  sent  across  the  isthmus  to  Kalamaki, 
and  reached  the  Piraeus  without  the  necessity  of 
sailing  round  the  Morea.  The  Temple  of  the  Un- 
winged  Victory  was  just  rising  to  its  restored  per- 
fection, on  the  site  where  it  had  stood  before  its 
stones  had.  been  worked  up  into  the  Turkish  fortifi- 
cation. The  lecture-room  and  library  of  the  new 
University  of  Athens  were  completed ;  agricultural 
improvements  were  at  least  talked  of;  and  car- 
riage-roads had  begun  to  be  opened.  And  that 
multitude  of  Germans,  who,  since  the  time  of  Count 
Armansperg,  had  swarmed  in  Greece,  were  hardly 
vet  disentangled  from  the  native  population.  We 
hardly  know  a  more  singular  fulfilment  of  the 
words  of  an  unconscious  prophecy. 

We  speak  of  a  visit  to  Athens  in  the  winter.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  more  delight- 
ful— a  winter  spent  in  Athens— or  a  winter  spent 
in  Rome.  The  attractions  of  Rome  are  so  power- 
ful, that  two  or  three  thousand  English  are  seen 
there  every  year ;  and  it  is  a  common  saying,  that 
if  a  man  has  lived  three  winters  there,  he  can 
never  bear  to  live  anywhere  else.  Who,  indeed, 
that  has  resided  in  Rome,  can  ever  forget  his  even- 
ing walks  on  the  Monte  Pincio,  when  the  sun  was 
setting  towards  Ostia — or  the  purple  range  of  the 
Sabine  Hills  which  he  has  gazed  at  with  insatiable 
eyes  from  the  Villa  Albani — or  the  wide  unculti- 
vated Campagna,  where  the  sunshine  has  power  to 
make  perpetual  desolation  perpetually  beautiful? 
And  there  is  this  peculiarity  in  Rome,  that  it  seems 
to  provide  satisfaction  for  the  cravings  of  every 
class  of  travellers.  To  the  sickly  and  consumptive 
do  place  can  offer  so  pleasant  and  soA  a  climate. 
How  many  families  have  been  comforted  in  Rome ! 
How  many  "  wan  and  faded  cheeks'  *  have  there 
"  kindled  into  nealth !"  And  if  Rome  is  more  than 
a  second  Cheltenham  for  invalids,  it  is  so  for  the 
lover  of  pleasure  and  dissipation.     Roma  has  its 


season  »■— its  balls,  its  dinners,  its  card-tables :  and 
for  the  last  two  or  three  winters  we  have  heard  of 
British  boonde  meeting  at  the  Tomb  of  Cecilia  Me- 
tella,  for  the  chase  of  Latin  foxes.  To  speak  of 
pictures  and  statues  would  be  absurd.  Art  and 
Home  would  be  inseparable  words.  Every  one 
who  aspires  to  be  a  painter  or  sculptor  must  go  to 
Rome :  so,  too,  must  every  one  who  aspires  to  the 
criticism  of  eonnoisseurship.  There  is  more  to  be 
learnt  in  the  galleries  and '  studios  of  Rome  than 
in  almost  all  the  rest  of  Europe.  Nor  are  the  treas- 
ures less  rich  which  the  same  city  presents  to  the 
eager  grasp  of  the  antiquarian.  And  while  he  has 
his  Palatine  and  Coliseum,  and  ruined  baths  and 
temples,  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  has  his 
old  mosaics  and  mystic  catacombs,  eloqoent  of  the 
earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  and  (if  a  digression 
can  be  forgiven  at  the  beginning  of  an  article)  elo- 
quent of  the  earliest  ages  only ;  for  a  great  and  sin- 
gular gap  exists  in  the  monumental  records  of 
Rome.  While  the  traveller  finds  much  to  remind 
him  of  Augustus  and  Trajan,  of  the  early  martyrs, 
and  of  Gregory  I.,  much  also  of  Leo  X.  and  Urban 
VIII.  and  Pius  VII.,  he  must  go  elsewhere  for  me- 
morials of  the  great  men  of  the  intermediate  times 
— Hildebrand,  or  Innocent  III.,  or  Boniface  VIII. 
Rome  might  be  defined  as  the  city  of  the  ancient 
Caesars,  the  city  of  modern  art,  and  the  metropolis 
of  the  monastic  bodies.  And  we  think  that  this 
last  particular  furnishes  one  of  the  characteristics 
fixed  most  strongly  in  the  memory.  Some  of  the 
most  vivid  pictures  which  the  mind  retains  of  this 
most  impressive  city,  are  the  recollections  of  rough 
brown-hooded  Franciscans  loitering  about  the  steps 
of  the  capitol*- or  of  young  Cistertians,  in  white 
and  black,  looking  over  the  Ponte  de'  quatro  Cavi 
into  the  yellow  Tiber — portly  Dominicans  in  the 
library  of  the  Minerva — carriages  of  red  cardinals 
drawn  up  in  front  of  the  many- ton gued  Propaganda 
— and  trains  of  long-robed  ecclesiastical  students 
filing  over  the  slopes  of  the  Viminal  and  Qoirinal 
Hills. 

Here  we  come  in  contact  with  subjects  in  which 
the  Englishman  cannot  sympathize.  There  is  so 
much  of  evil  in  the  Roman  system  of  religion,  that 
we  find  ourselves  called  upon  to  control  and  arrest 
our  feelings  of  affection  for  Rome,  at  the  very  point 
when,  with  all  devoted  adherents  of  the  papal  see, 
they  begin  to  mount  and  kindle  into  enthusiasm. 
Here  then  we  stay  for  a  moment  to  remark,  that 
the  one  unsatisfactory  feeling,  which  makes  Rome 
less  pleasaot  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  is  absent 
from  the  mind  of  the  sojourner  at  Athens.  It  is 
not  that  he  will  not  see  much  to  grieve  him  in  the 
helpleasness'and  miserable  degradation,  the  abject 
superstition,  the  ignorance  and  poverty,  of  the 
eastern  church ;  but  he  will  not  have  before  his 
eyes  an  organized  body  informed  with  a  hostile  and 
aggressive  principle — a  system  into  which  evil  has 
been  riveted,  and  where  error  and  truth  have  been 
crystallized  together. 

There  are  some  contrasts  between  an  Athenian 
and  a  Roman  winter,  which  many  would  be  more 
inclined  to  dwell  upon.  There  are  in  Athens  no 
long  marble  halls,  peopled  with  statues ;  no  stately 
galleries,  hung  with  unrivalled  pictures ;  there  is 
no  incessant  influx  of  English  strangers ;  the  equi- 
pages which  the  traveller  sees  are  few  and  mean ; 
and  he  would  inquire  in  vain  for  the  ball  of  an  Eng- 
lish duchess,  or  the  pack  of  an  English  earl.  But 
warm  receptions  are  not  wanting — (as  many  would 
be  willing  to  testify) — nor  tokens  of  hearty  kind- 
ness— at  the  hands  of  residents  who  speak  our  na- 
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five  language — English,  Scotch,  and  Amerfoan. 
Nor  are  the  Greeks  thought  unworthy  of  affection 
or  regard,  by  those  who  know  them  best.  And 
what  place  is  there  in  the  world  that  can  compare 
with  Athens,  for  the  beauty  and  impressiveness  of 
its  surrounding  scenery,  or  for  the  silent  eloquence 
of  its  ancient  buildings  ?  Who  shall  describe  the 
beauty  of  an  Athenian  sunset,  when  violet-lights 
of  all  various  tints  descend  from  heaven  upon  the 
mountains — red-violet  on  Hymettus,  and  blue-vio- 
let on  Parnes — when  a  soft  yellow  light  is  spread 
along  the  plain  and  rests  on  the  front  of  the  Acrop- 
olis, and  kindles  into  a  blaze  on  the  peak  of  Lyca- 
bettus — the  sun  meanwhile  sinking  slowly  behind 
Trcezen  and  Epidaurus — and  the  bright  surface  of 
the  Saronic  gulf  "  gleaming  like  a  golden  shield! " 
Who  shall  describe  the  Parthenon,  that  noblest  of 
ruins,  which  rises  above  the  city  like  a  crown  of 
glory— or  the  wide  river  of  grey-green  olives, 
which  flows  round  the  bed  of  the  Cephisus  and 
down  as  far  as  the  Piraeus — or  the  fifteen  Olym- 
pian columns  which  stand  in  magnificent  disorder 
near  the  thirsty  bed  of  the  Ilissus  ?  Rome  has  a 
modern  history  as  well  as  an  ancient.  As  the 
traveller  ranges  over  the  seven  hills,  now  so  deso- 
late— and  the  Campus  Martius,  now  so  densely 
peopled — his  mind  wanders  as  much  to  Alaric  and 
Rienzi,  to  the  Gregorys  and  the  Medici,  as  to 
Romulus,  or  the  Gracchi,  or  Augustus.  And,  as 
the  different  periods  of  the  history  of  Rome  are  su- 
perposed one  upon  another,  so  also  are  its  historic 
buildings.  True  it  is,  that  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  is,  upon  the  whole,  visibly  aloof  from  that  of  the 
present  one ;  but  still  the  existing  remains  are  very 
inconveniently  mixed  up  with  modern  buildings,  or 
turned  to  modern  uses.  The  Pantheon  is  a  church  ; 
the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  once  so  noisy  with  the 
game  of  the  pila  and  i  he  recitations  of  poets,  are 
turned  into  silent  walks  for  Carthusian  monks;  the 
slopes  of  three  of  the  hills  are  now  so  covered  with 
buildings,  that  it  requires  careful  scrutiny  before 
their  contour  can  be  discovered  ;  churches  are  built 
round  about  the  Palatine,  and  on  the  pavement  of 
Via  Sacra,  and  side  by  side  with  ruined  temples 
and  triumphal  arches.  But  in  Athens  the  case  is 
widely  different. — The  first  thing  the  traveller  sees 
on  approaching  Rome  is  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's : 
the  first  thing  he  sees  of  Athens  is  the  ancient 
Acropolis.  (We  wish  we  were  not  obliged  to  say 
that  the  second  is  the  palace  of  King  Otho.)  And 
as  it  is  at  the  outset,  so  it  is  throughout.  While 
at  Rome,  the  acquisition  of  a  clear  idea  of  the  situ- 
ation of  the  ground  is,  more  or  less,  the  result  of 
study  and  labor — in  Athens,  the  idea  flashes  on  the 
mind  at  once,  clear  as  the  air  of  Attica  itself,  and 
sudden  as  the  thoughts  of  the  Athenians  of  old. 
From  first  to  last— from  the  first  sight  of  the  pro- 
jecting shore  of  the  Piraeus  with  its  three  illustri- 
ous indentations,  to  the  base  of  Lycabettus— and 
from  the  sides  of  the  many-del  led  Hymettus  to  the 
grove  of  the  Academy — everything  is  eloquent  of 
ancient  Athens.  To  every  well-informed  traveller, 
everything  is  simply  what  he  expected  to  find  it. 
Any  one,  who  has  read  the  works  of  Dr.  Words- 
worth or  Colonel  Leake,  will  recognize  instantane- 
ously each  feature  of  the  ground  and 'each  building 
•that  survives;  and,  after  a  rapid  walk  of  a  few 
hours,  may  carry  away  within  his  mind  a  picture 
•of  the  city  of  Pericles  and  Plato,  which  will  never 
'leave  him  till  the  day  of  his  death. 

What  is  true  of  Athens,  as  contrasted  with 
Rome,  is  equally  true  of  the  whole  of  Greece  com- 
•pared  with  Italy ;  for  Greece  has  had  no  modern 


history  of  fuch  a  character  as  to  interfere  with  the 
distinctiveness  of  its  classical  features.  A  modem 
history  it  does  indeed  possess,  various  and  eventful, 
and  on  which  much  remains  yet  to  be  written  ;• 
but  it  has  been  of  a  destructive,  not  a  constructive 
character — it  has  been,  if  we  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, self-destructive.  It  has  left  nothing  behind  it 
which  can  spoil  the  bare  beauty  of  those  hills  and 
plains  where  the  battles  of  the  ancient  world  were 
fought — no  modern  ornaments  or  modern  deformi- 
ties, which  can  hide  those  memorials  to  all  ages  of 
the  greatness  of  Hellenic  genius. 

The  distinctiveness  with  which  Greeco  tells  ha 
ancient  history  is  perfectly  wonderful.  In  what- 
ever part  of  it  the  stranger  may  be  wandering— 
whether  cruising  in  shade  and  sumhine  among  the 
scattered  Cyclades,  or  tracing  his  difficult  way 
among  the  rocks  and  along  the  watercourses  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  or  looking  up  to  where  the  Ache- 
lous  comes  down  from  the  mountains  of  Acarnaaia, 
or  riding  across  the  Boeotian  plain,  with  Parnassus 
behind  him  and  Cithaeron  before  him — he  feels  that 
he  is  reading-over  again  all  the  old  stories  of  hie 
school  and  college  days — all  the  old  stories,  bat 
with  new  and  most  brilliant  illuminations.  He 
feels  in  the  atmosphere,  and  sees  in  the  coasts,  and 
in  the  plains  and  the  mountains,  the  character  of 
the  ancient  Greeks,  and  the  national  contrasts  of 
their  various  tribes.  Attica  is  still  what  it  ever 
was — a  country  where  the  rock  is  always  laboring 
to  protrude  itself  from  under  the  thin  and  scanty 
soil,  like  the  bones  under  the  skin  of  an  old  ana 
emaciated  man.  No  one  can  cross  over  from 
"  hollow  Lacedsmon"  to  the  sunny  climate  and 
rich  plain  of  Messenia,  without  sympathizing  with 
the  Spartans  who  fought  so  long  for  so  rich  a 
prize.  No  one  can  ride  along  the  beach  at  Sala- 
mis,  while  the  wind  which  threw  the  Persian 
ships  into  confusion  is  dashing  the  spray  about  his 
horse's  feet,  without  having  before  his  eyes  the 
image  of  that  sea-fight  where  so  great  a  struggle 
was  condensed  into  the  narrow  straits  between  the 
island  and  the  shore,  with  Aristides  and  Themisto- 
cles  fighting  for  the  liberties  of  Greece,  and  Xerxes 
looking  on  from  his  golden  throne.  No  one  can 
look  down  from  the  peak  of  Pentelicus  upon  the 
crescent  of  pale  level  ground  which  is  the  field  of 
Marathon,  without  feeling  that  it  is  the  very  sanc- 
tuary where  that  battle  ought  to  have  been  fought 
which  decided  that  Greece  was  never  to  be  a  Per- 
sian satrapy. 

If  this  is  true,  of  the  history,  it  is  still  more  true 
of  'the  mythology  of  Greece.  Who  that  wakes  in 
the  morning  (though  it  be  on  the  deck  of  aa  Ana. 

*  The  History  of  Greece  under  the  Roman*  hat  bees 
ably  written  by  Mr.  Finlay — one  of  oar  now  large  class 
of  learned  and  lasleful  merchants— son  of  the  late  veil- 
known  member  for  Glasgow.  The  history  of  the  Cru- 
saders in  Greece  is  a  desideratum  in  our  literatnre. 
Materials  have  been  collected  by  M.  Buchon,  in  bis 
Recherche*  et  MaUriavx  pour  *ermr  d  VHistoire  de  4s 
Domination  Franpaisc  en  Orient,  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1840,) 
which  contain  an  outline  of  the  medieval  history  of 
Greece — and  his  Chroniques  Etrangere*  relative*  aux 
Expeditions  Francoises  Etrangeres,  (1841,)  in  which 
the  Greek  "Chronicle  of  the  Morea"  is  particularly 
interesting.  Ho  has,  we  believe,  not  confined  himself  to 
the  editing  of  ancient  records  ;  and  we  understand  that 
he  might  have  been  met,  a  few  years  ago,  travelling 
industriously  in  Greece,  and  refusing  to  be  interested  ia 
anything  which  had  not  reference  to  the  Middle  Ages. 
A  traveller  in  Hellas,  thinking  only  of  VilJebardooin  and 
Guillnume  de  Charopliue,  and  the  feudal  principalities 
of  the  Morea,  is  an  unusual  phenomenon,  nut  such  are 
the  writers  from  whom  we  are  to  expect  the  best  elucida- 
tion of  a  dark  and  neglected  subject. 
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trian  steamer)  to  find  himself  in  the  bay  of  Napoli, 
and  sees  on  the  left  the  marsh  where  Hercules 
burnt  off  the  hydra's  heads,  and  Tiryns  on  the 
light,  where  he  strangled  the  serpents  in  his  cradle, 
and  looks  onward  to  the  gorge  in  the  hills  where 
lies  Myoenee,  the  city  of  Agamemnon,  and  notices 
how  all  the  mountains  enclose  the  scene  with  a 
dark  and  awful  barrier,  but  feels  instinctively  and 
in  a  moment  that  he  is  among  the  heroes  of  the 
Iliad  and  Oresteia?  Who  can  pause  in  front  of  the 
sublime  precipice  of  the  two-peaked  Parnassus — 
the  poetic  and  historic,  not  the  physical  and  natural 
Parnassus* — without  understanding  what  the  Gauls 
felt  when  the  spirit  of  Apollo  fell  upon  them,  and 
they  were  filled  with  terror  and  amazement  1  Who 
can  clamber  up  the  low  cliffs  which  overhang  the 
sanctuary  of  Neptune  at  the  Isthmus,  and  look 
alternately  to  the  two  seas  which  are  spread  on 
either  hand,  without  feeling  how  singularly  appro- 
priate are  the  sacred  places  of  Greece  to  the  ideas 
with  which  they  are  associated  ? 

The  effect  of  this  impressive  association  is  not 
spoilt  by  the  mixture  of  anything  that  is  post-Hel- 
lenic. Occasionally,  indeed,  the  traveller  stumbles 
upon  some  brick  ruins,  such  as  he  has  seen  in  Italy, 
and  his  attendant  hurries  him  on  with  the  impatient 
exclamation,  "Non  e  antico,  signore ;  e  Romano" 
Turkish  cannon-balls  are  found  here  and  there 
among  the  fragments  of  broken  columns ;  and  in 
some  of  the  towns  in  the  Morea  the  lion  of  St. 
Mark  is  still  seen  sculptured  on  the  walls.  The 
Romans,  the  Crusaders,  the  Venetians,  and  the 
Turks,  have  each  left  enough  behind  them  to  show 
that  they  were  once  in  Greece  ;  but  that  is  all. 
When  we  look  up  to  the  Apennines  from  Florence, 
it  is  quite  as  likely  that  we  may  think  of  Gregory 
VII.  or  Frederick  Barbarossa,  as  of  Catiline,  fresh 
from  the  reproaches  of  Cicero,  hastening  to  join  the 
camp  of  Manlius.  When  we  approach  the  bay  of 
Naples,  the  thought  of  Conrad  in  is  as  natural  as 
that  of  Horace ;  and  the  campaigns  of  Hannibal 
are  almost  everywhere  swallowed  up  by  the  more 
recent  memory  of  Napoleon.  But  not  so  in 
Greece.  We  forget  Villehardouin  and  Dandolo, 
and  see  only  the  country  of  Pericles  and  Leonidas. 

One  other  general  remark,  we  hope,  may  be 
pardoned — namely,  that  hardly  any  traveller  has 
adequately  called  attention  to  the  hilliness  of 
Greece.  Dr.  Wordsworth  has  called  it  somewhere 
"  an  endless  vicissitude  of  hill  and  valley,"  and  the 
description  is  a  very  true  one.  This  characteristic 
peculiarity  is  fixed  indelibly  in  the  memory  by  a 
ride  across  the  Diacria,  where  peasants,  just  like 
the  Thracian  boors  in  Aristophanes,  are  ploughing 
here  and  there  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  ; — or  by  an 
excursion  through  Arcadia,  where  flocks  are  heard 
from  the  valleys  below,  bleating  through  the  mist ; 
— or  by  a  cruise  along  any  of  the  coasts,  where  a 
change  of  wind  may  be  looked  for  at  the  passing  of 
every  new  head-land.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  over- 
rate the  importance  of  this  peculiarity,  whether  we 
are  thinking  of  the  resources  and  prospects  of  the 
present  population,  or  the  character  and  manner  of 
living  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  or  the  singular  type 
of  the  scenery.     We  see  here  an  explanation  of 

*  See  a  valuable  essay  on  Greek  topography  in  the  first 
number  of  the  "Classical  Museum ,"  by  the  Rev.  A.  P. 
Sinn  ley.  He  remarks  that  the  Parnassus  of  the  poets  is 
the  rock  as  seen  from  below  the  fountain  of  C  as  tali  a,  not 
tbe  great  mountain  as  seen  from  the  Boeotian  plain  and 
the  Corinthian  gulf.  He  has  pointed  out  too,  in  a  very 
striking  manner,  how  the  field  of  Marathon  may  be  com- 
pared to  what  we  have  called  it  above— a  sanctuary. 


the  imaginative  worship  associated  with  local  sanc- 
tuaries— of  the  isolated  growth  of  neighboring 
states— of  Dorian  and  Ionian  antipathies ;  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  this  same  cause  must  have  tended 
to  promote  that  "  unborrowed  intellectual  develop- 
ment" for  which  the  Greeks  stand  conspicuous 
among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  Though  general 
propositions  respecting  the  working  of  climate  and 
physical  agencies  upon  character  are  treacherous, 
yet  we  may  venture  to  note  certain  improving 
influences  at  a  time  when  they  had  no  books  to 
study,  and  no  more  advanced  prejudices  to  imitate. 
To  borrow  the  terse  words  of  Mr.  Grote  : — 

"  Their  position  made  them  at  once  mountaineers 
and  mariners,  thus  supplying  them  with  great 
variety  of  objects,  sensations,  and  adventures.  Each 
petty  community,  nestled  apart  amidst  its  own 
rocks,  was  sufficiently  severed  from  the  rest  to  pos- 
sess an  individual  life  and  attributes  of  its  own,  yet 
not  so  far  as  to  subtract  it  from  tbe  sympathies  of 
the  remainder.  So  that  an  observant  Greek,  com- 
mercing with  a  great  diversity  of  half-countrymen, 
whose  language  he  understood,  and  whose  idiosyn- 
crasies he  could  appreciate,  had  access  to  a  larger 
mass  of  social  and  political  experience  than  any 
other  man  in  so  unadvanced  an  age  could  personally 
obtain." 

How  far  this  alternation  of  hill  and  valley,  rock 
and  plain,  is  forced  upon  our  notice  as  a  mere  ex- 
ternal characteristic  of  Greece,  and  as  that  which 
makes  our  recollections  of  it  so  vivid,  .will  be 
acknowledged  by  all  who  have  been  there,  even  by 
those  who  care  the  least  for  historical  associations. 
Our  readers  w  ill  forgive  us  if  we  quote  here  some 
of  Dr.  Clarke's  words  in  his  "  valedictory  retro- 
spect"  of  1816.  Looking  from  Thessalonica  upon 
the  superb  scenery  of  the  mountain-chain  of  Olym- 
pus, he  writes  thus  : — 

"  With  the  vivid  impressions  which  remained 
after  leaving  the  country,  memory  easily  recalled 
into  one  mental  picture  the  whole  of  Greece ;  be- 
cause it  is  portioned  out  by  nature  into  parts  of 
such  magnitude,  possessing,  at  the  same  time,  so 
many  striking  features,  that  after  they  have  ceased 
to  appear  before  the  sight,  they  remain  present  to 
the  imagination.  Every  reader  may  not  duly  com- 
prehend what  is  meant  by  this ;  but  every  traveller. 
who  has  beheld  the  scenes  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  will  readily  admit  its  truth  :  he  will  be 
aware  that  whenever  he  closed  his  eyes,  with  his 
thoughts  directed  towards  that  country,  the  whole 
of  it  became  spread  before  his  contemplation,  as  if 
he  were  actually  indulged  with  a  view  of  it.  In 
such  an  imaginary  flight,  he  enters,  for  example, 
the  Defile  of  Ternpe  from  Pieria ;  and  as  the  gorge 
opens  towards  the  south,  he  sees  all  the  Larrissaan 
Plain  :  this  conducts  him  to  the  Plain  of  Pharsalia, 
whence  he  ascends  the  mountains  south  of  Pluzr* 
solus;  then,  crossing  the  bleak  and  still  more  ele- 
vated region  extending  from  those  mountains 
towards  Lamia,  he  views  Mount  Pindus  far  before 
him,  and,  descending  into  the  plain  of  the  Spcrduus, 
passes  the  Slrails  of  Thermopylae*  *  •  *  • 
Ascending  the  top  of  Parnassus,  he  looks  down 
upon  all  the  other  mountains,  and  plains,  and 
islands,  and  gulfs  of  Greece.  *  *  *  •  Thence 
roaming  into  the  depths  and  over  all  the  heights  of 
Eubaa  and  of  Peloponnesus,  he  has  their  inmost 
recesses  again  submitted  to  his  contemplation. , 
Next  resting  upon  Hymettus,  he  examines,  even  in 
the  minutest  detail,  the  whole  of  Attica,  to  the 
Sunian  Promontory  ;  for  he  sees  it  all,  and  all  the 
shores  of  Argos,  of  Sicyon,  of  Corinth,  of  Megara,. 
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of  Ekusisy  and  of  Athens.  Thus,  although  not  in 
all  the  freshness  of  its  living  colors,  yet  in  all  its 
grandeur,  doth  Greece  actually  present  itself  to  the 
mind's  eye ;  and  may  the  impression  never  be 
removed  !  On  the  eve  of  bidding  it  farewell  for- 
ever, as  the  hope  of  visiting  this  delightful  country 
constituted  the  earliest  and  the  warmest  wish  of  his 
youth,  the  author  found  it  to  be  some  alleviation 
of  the  regret  excited  by  a  consciousness  of  never 
returning,  that  he  could  thus  summon  to  his  recol- 
lection the  scenes  over  which  he  had  passed." 

Such  is  Greece  at  ail  times — such  it  was  in  the 
winter  of  1843-1844 ;  but  there  were  certain  circum- 
stances at  that  time  which  gave  a  peculiar  interest 
to  this  remarkable  country.  Athens  was  in  a  state 
of  extraordinary  and  continued  excitement.  It  was 
the  time  of  the  session  of  the  national  assembly, 
which  was  called  together  in  consequence  of  the 
revolution  of  September  3,  1843,  to  form  that  sys- 
tem of  government  which  has  since  been  adopted 
as  the  constitution  of  the  country. 


« 


By  processe  and  by  lengthe  of  certain  yeres 
AH  stenten  is  the  mourning  and  the  teres 
Of  Grekes,  by  on  general  assent. 
Than  semeth  me  ther  was  a  parlement 
At  Athenes,  upon  certain  points  and  cas : 
Amonges  the  which  points  yspoken  was 
To  have  with  certain  contrees  alliance, 
And  have  of  Thebanes  fully  obeisance." 


That  assembly,  to  which  these  lines  from  the 
"  Knighte's  Tale"  seem  to  suit  themselves  so 
naturally,  was  remarkable  as  a  political  event,  and 
not  less  so  as  a  spectacle  and  a  show,  and  a  curious 
study  of  human  character.  We  are  not  aware  that 
any  description  of  this  singular  meeting  has  been 
printed  in  English,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
present  our  readers  with  some  account  of  it  from  a 
private  journal,  which  has  been  placed  at  our  com- 
mand. 

The  circumstances  of  the  revolution  itself  are 
sufficiently  known— the  nightly  rising,  the  gather- 
ing round  the  palace,  the  long  hesitation  of  the 
king,  the  stoic  firmness  of  Kallergi,  and  finally  the 
dispersion  of  the  satisfied  multitude.  We  wOl 
borrow  by  and  by  a  page  on  that  strange  day  from 
Lord  Nugent.  But  first,  we  must  say  something 
of  the  general  contents  of  his  lordship's  work, 
especially  of  the  chapters  on  "  Classical  Lands." 

We  do  not  find  in  these  volumes  any  passages 
that  rival  the  brilliant  painting  or  the  caustic  wit 
of  Eothen.  They  have  more  in  common  with  the 
reverend  and  serious  spirit  which  is  among  the 
greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  of  the  "  Crescent 
and  the  Cross :"  but  they  do  not,  like  that  re- 
markable book,  abound  in  personal  incident.  Lord 
Nugent,  however,  has  been  all  his  life  a  student ; 
and  his  style  of  writing  is  greatly  improved  since 
we  first  reviewed  him.  His  travels  contain  not  a 
few  specimens  of  vigorous  description — of  Alexan- 
dria, for  instance,  that  most  melancholy  city,  "  its 
beauty  gone,"  "  its  commerce  passing  through  it 
without  enriching  its  inhabitants,"  "  having  the 
look  of  a  town  lately  visited  by  some  great 
calamity" — of  the  Nile,  and  its  waterfowl  and 
kites,  and  herds  of  cattle  swimming  across  with 
their  Arab  drivers,  its  palm-trees,  and  creaking 
water-wheels,  and  cupolas  of  Moslem  tombs— and 
of  Cairo,  with  its  flies  and  donkeys,  restless  streets, 
and  terrible  ophthalmia.  From  Egypt  his  lordship 
travels  across  the  desert  to  the  Holy  Land.  Here 
we  find  the  appearance  of  the  towns  well  con- 


trasted with  that  of  the  couratry  be  had  left 
Speaking  of  Bethlehem,  (vol.  ii.,  p.  13,)  he  says— 

"  The  houses,  even  the  meanest,  are  all  rooted ; 
and  those  small  cupolas  abound  which  give  to  the 
towns  and  to  the  houses  of  the  Holy  Land  an  sir 
of  comfort,  and  even  of  importance,  in  strong  con- 
trast with  the  dreariness  of  the  uniform  flat  roofs, 
or  oftener  roofless  mud-walls,  of  Egypt." 

Passing  by  the  four  chapters  on  the  city  and 
vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  we  find  (chap,  viii.)  a  good 
description  of  the  woodland  scenery  between  Nnr 
reth  and  the  river  KJshon  ;  and  again  (chap,  ix.) 
of  the  rough  but  magnificent  journey  from  Beyront 
to  Baalbec : — 

"  The  scenery  became  wilder  and  more  grand  at 
every  mile  as  we  advanced ;  the  mountains  rising 
in  front  in  all  their  towering  pride— pine-woods 
beneath  them,  and  everlasting  snow  from  halfway 
upwards  to  the  summit— -each  summit  overlooked 
by  three  or  fouT  behind  it,  loftier  than  itself,  and 
trenched  to  their  foundations  by  precipitous  valley*, 
through  which  foam  'the  rushing  water-floods, 
even  the  floods  from  Lebanon  and  from  the  tops 
thereof.'  "• 

Many  subjects  of  interest  occur  in  the  comae  of 
these  journeys.  At  Cairo  be  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  Ibrahim  Pasha,  which  he  did  not  wish  to 
repeat;  and  a  more  satisfactory  interview  with 
Mahomet  AH,  whose  keen  eye,  and  courtesy  of 
manner,  and  shrewd  sententiousness  made  a  great 
impression  on  him,  as  they  do  upon  most  travefieta. 
"  You  are  a  young  man  from  an  old  country — you 
find  me  an  old  man  in  a  young  country,"  is  one  of 

*  In  the  etehth  chapter  there  is  a  description  of  Acre. 
Hera  Lord  Nugent  quotes  from  a  Book  of  Travels  by  Af. 
de  Salle,  (aneien  Premier  Interpreie  de  V  Arm  4c  tCJtf' 
rique) — a  shameful  misrepresentation  of  one  of  Sir  Sid- 
ney Smith's  noble  actions.  The  hook  was  published  in 
Paris  soon  after  Sir  Sydney's  own  death  in  the  sums 
metropolis.  This  note  suggested  to  our  memory  some 
passages  in  the  French  Exptdition  de  1»  Moree,  a  work 
which  it  is  natural  for  us  to  notice  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, as  containing  much  valuable  information,  not  only 
on  the  antiquities  of  Greece,  but  also  on  its  general  con- 
dition since  the  war  of  independence.  The  expedition 
was  conducted  in  three  sections,  with  the  view  of  pur- 
suing different  branches  of  inquiry,  physical  and  anti- 
quarian. They  sailed  from  Toulon  in  1829,  and  returned 
to  Marseilles  in  1830.  In  consequence  of  a  fever  which 
attacked  them,  when  encamped  at  Argos,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  that  neighborhood  ;  and  to  this  misfortune 
it  is  due,  that  the  volumes  containing  the  results  of  the 
expedition  embrace  some  portion  of  Attica  and  the 
Archipelago,  as  well  as  the  More*.  These  volumes  wess 
published  at  various  intervals  between  1830  and  1838, 
They  are  copiously  illustrated,  and,  above  all,  are  accom- 
panied by  an  excellent  map  oftheMorea,  which  was  ths 
first  good  map  of  any  portion  of  Greece,  and  must  be  ths 
base  of  all  subsequent  ones.  We  think  it  strange  that, 
in  such  a  work,  approved  by  the  French  government, 
occasion  should  have  been  found  for  any  slanderous  attack 
upon  the  English.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  pause  on 
such  a  sentence  as  the  following,  which  is  suggested  by 
the  sight  of  Capri  and  the  memory  of  Tiberias :— "  Ls 
souvenir  du  sceierat  couronne,  qui,  fatigue  de  puissance 
et  de  voluptes,  tormina  sa  honteuse  camera  ou  Sw  /ftirf— 
Lowe  a  commence  la  sienne,  ne  me  revint  dans  I'esprit 
que  lorsque  Capree  et  ses  remparts  eurent  dispara  a  mas 
yeux."  But  what  are  we  to  say  of  such  a  passage  as 
that  which  occurs  in  a  description  of  the  Cheek  clergy, 
who  are  called,  rather  cleverly,  lea  parios  du  taeerdeeef 
The  writer  says  that  there  is  this  advantage  in  their  low 
position,  that  they  can  be  content  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren in  a  homely  manner,  without  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining, as  elsewhere,  a  certain  decorum :— and  then  hff 
continues — "  Aussi  en  Angleterre,  par  exemple,  voit  on 
les  filles  publiques  se  recrnter  principalement  entre  lea 
demoiselles  du  clergi."  Is  there  any  French  public  that 
can  enjoy  this  7  The  writer's  name,  nevertheless,  is  Borf 
deS.  Vincent  I 
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ikdtancterMoTeoMrks.  There  m  a  sstferaetory 
explanation  of  the  Egyptian  magic,  derived  from 
Mr.  Lane,  and  published  with  his  consent,  which 
we  recommend  to  the  notice  of  our  readers :  it 
would  divert  us  from  our  purpose  if  we  were  to 
enter  upon  it  here.  Nor  are  we  able  to  follow  his 
lordship's  inquiries  into  the  topography  of  Jerusa- 
lem. They  seem  to  be  conducted  in  that  very 
proper  spirit  which  is  midway  between  credulity 
and  scepticism.  We  are  not  sorry  that  he  demurs 
to  Professor  Robinson's  topographical  canon,  that 
the  traditions  of  the  monks  are  not  to  be  listened 
to,  but  those  of  the  native  Arabs  to  be  adopted  in 
their  stead.  Still  less  sorry  are  we  that  he  finds 
great  fault  with  those  contrary  writers  who  yield  a 
constrained  and  fanatical  obedience  to  all  the  old 
ecclesiastical  notions  on  the  localities  of  sacred 
scenes.  We  consider  the  chapters  which  relate 
both  to  ancient  and  modem  Jerusalem  as  about  the 
best  to  which  our  readers  could  be  referred. 

Our  business,  however,  is  not  now  with  Egypt 
or  Palestine,  but  with  Greece.  Lord  Nugent  left 
Corfu  for  Patras  on  the  20th  of  December,  1843. 
In  the  winter  of  that  year  a  system  of  Austrian 
steamers  had  been  (as  we  before  stated)  for  the 
first  time  organized  between  Trieste  and  the  Piraeus, 
without  the  necessity  of  circumnavigating  the 
Morea,  passengers  and  goods  being  transported 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  He  defers  the  de- 
scription of  Corfu  to  the  conclusion  of  his  second 
volume  ;  he  says  something  of  Lutraki  and  Kala- 
maki,  the  two  small  harbors  on  the  isthmus,  the 
former  of  which  is  remarkable  for  a  hot  spring  of 
"a  temperature  of  near  100°  Fahrenheit:"  the 
latter  he  identifies  by  mistake  with  the  Onchrea  of 
St.  Paul  ;*  and  then  he  gives  a  detailed  account 
of  all  that  he  saw  and  heard  at  Athens.  He  speaks 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  of  the  Unwinged 
Victory — examines  and  describes  the  remains  of 
the  upper  and  lower  city— enters  heartily  into  the 
cause  of  the  Greeks,  their  Revolution  and  National 
Assembly.  This  visit  is  ended  on  the  38th  of  Jan- 
uary, when  he  leaves  the  Piraeus  in  a  French 
steamer,  which  gives  him  occasion  to  lament  over 
the  small  number  of  British  packets  seen  in  the 
Levant.  "  For  one  British  ensign,"  he  says,  "  in 
a  Mediterranean  packet,  there  are  at  least  a  dozen 
French  and  Austrian."  Syra  is  the  place  where 
these  lines  of  steamers  intersect.  The  Greeks 
have  now,  in  their  passion  for  classic  names,  called 
it  Hcrmopolis,  in  allusion  to  its  mercantile  impor- 
tance. From  hence  Lord  Nugentproceeds to  Alex- 
andria. He  returns  from  the  East  in  May,  and 
pays  another  short  visit  to  Athens,  during  which 
an  antiquarian  excursion  is  made  to  Ban.  The 
deliberations  of  the  assembly  have  now  been  closed, 
and  the  final  result  is  the  subject  of  further  com- 


*  This  is  not  the  only  topographical  mistake  which 
find  in  these  volumes.  For  example,  in  p.  67,  it  is  asserted 
that  "  the  Pass  of  Daphni  leads  down  between  Cithaeron 
and  Corydellus,"  whereas  Cithaeron  is  altogether  a  sep- 
arate mountain,  and  this  pass  nowhere  approaches  it.  In 
p.  14  we  read  of  "  Parses  and  Deceleia,"  as  if  Deceleia 
were  not  a  fortress  on  Mount  Panes.  The  Theatre  of 
Herodes  Atticus  is  called  "  the  Temole  of  Herodes  Ani- 
ens, (p.  26,)  and  it  is  said,  (p.  18,)  inat  "  after  you  have 
passed  the  Temple  of  the  Unwinged  Victory  and  the 
Propylssa,  then  it  is  that  the  Erect hasum,  Minerva  Poiia*, 
Pandroesium,  and  Parthenon,  are  in  turn  presented" — as 
if  the  EreclhtBum  and  Pandrossium  were  not  parts  of  one 
edifice,  and  Miuerva  Polias  the  goddess  worshipped 
there.  We  might  also  point  out  not  a  few  examples  of 
false  etymology  and  blundered  nomenclature :  but  perhaps 
most  of  these  things  may  have  been  set  to  rights  in  his 
"  edition. 


mentsry.  The  work  closes  with  some  notice  of 
Corfu,  and  with  an  appendix  on  a  visit  which  Lord 
Nugent  paid  to  Delphi  some  years  before,  when 
governor  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  Two  excursions 
are  mentioned  in  the  first  visit  to  Attica,  which 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over,  from  the  valuable 
notices  they  contain  of  the  battles  of  Marathon  and 
Salamis.  The  probable  position  of  the  Greeks 
and  Persians  in  the  former  of  these  battles,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  Mr.  Finlay,  in  whose  company 
the  excursion  was  made,  is  stated  with  clearness 
and  precision;  and  from  the  observations  of  Sir 
James  Stirling,  an  accomplished  officer,  at  that ' 
time  in  command  of  the  Indus,  an  account  of  the 
engagement  at  Salamis  has  been  derived,  more  in 
harmony  with  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  and  more 
consistent  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  coast,  than 
any  which  we  have  seen  elsewhere.  In  the  first 
of  these  excursions  there  is,  further,  an  interesting 
notice  of  the  ancient  town  of  Aphidna,  under  the 
Acropolis  of  which  Mr.  Finlay's  farm  is  situated ; 
in  the  second,  something  is  said  of  the  curious 
group  of  ruins  in  the  pass  of  Daphni,  where,  by  a 
fountain  and  a  modern  inn,  are  seen  the  remains  of 
a  Turkish  fort  and  a  Byzantine  church.  "  Here," 
says  Lord  Nugent,  "as  in  all  the  other  churches 
which  have  not  been  restored  from  Turkish  desecra- 
tion, the  eyes  of  all  the  saints  are  bored  through 
deep  into  the  white  plaster  of  the  wall  >behind.  It 
is  a  superstition  of  the  Moslems,  that  these  paint- 
ings themselves  are  evil  genii,  whose  powers  are 
destroyed  when  the  eyes  are  put  out." 

But  we  turn  from  the  consideration  of  all  an- 
tiquities, classical  or  medieval,  to  the  Revolution 
and  the  Assembly.  We  said  that  we  would  take 
a  description  of  the  3rd  of  September  from  the 
pages  of  Lord  Nugent :  we  do  not  know  where 
we  could  find  one  on  the  whole  more  faithful  :— 

*•  At  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  large  bodies  of 
men  were  seen  moving  from  all  quarters  of  Athens 
towards  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  royal  pal* 
ace.  Two  regiments  of  the  line,  with  field-pieces 
and  a  few  horse,  were  ordered  from  their  barracks 
by  the  king  to  repair  to  the  scene  of  this  numerous 
meeting.  They  obeyed— tbey  marched;  but  the 
soldiers  had  engaged  themselves  to  each  other,  and 
to  their  leader,  Colonel  Kalergi,  the  commandant 
of  the  garrison,  not  to  act  against  their  fellow-citi- 
zens assembled  in  that  cause,  but  to  protect  them 
from  any  violence  which  might  be  meditated  against 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  repress  any  which 
might  threaten  the  person  of  the  king.  The  infan- 
try and  guns  took  up  a  position  on  each  flank  of  the 
ground ;  the  dragoons  assembled  near  the  centre, 
ready  to  carry  intelligence  or  orders  to  distant 
places,  if  necessary  ;  the  picket  on  duty  within  the 
palace  remained  in  their  guard-room.  The  numbers 
of  the  people  were  every  moment  increased  by  de- 
tachments arriving  from  the  country  round  :  in  two 
hours  full  twenty  thousand  were  assembled.  Re- 
membrances the  most  likely  to  excite  an  assembly 
like  this  to  outrage— remembrances  of  national 
pride  insulted,  of  national  rights  assailed,  of  national 
resources  squandered  by  foreigners,  and  remem- 
brances of  personal  grievances,  for  almost  every 
man  had  been  a  sufferer  (!) — remembrances  of  in- 
justice and  confiscation,  of  inquest  by  torture,  and 
punishment  without  trial — all  these  were  the  provo- 
cations fresh  and  rankling  in  the  hearts  without  the 
palace.  Within  was  the  king,  surrounded  by  some 
of  the  principal  authors  and  agents  of  these  crimes. 
•  •  •  •  •  i|  wa8  fortunate  for  the  character 
and  result  of  that  night's  and  next  day's  proceed- 
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infra,  that,  by  the  king's  own  net,  the  dangerous 

counsel  which  it  was  afterwards  avowed  that 

gave  him  was  checked,  and  its  execution  prevented. 
In  that  crisis  of  doubt  and  peril,  the  advice  given 
was  to  order  the  palace-guard  to  fire  upon  Colonel 
Kalergi,  who  was  then  on  horseback  under  the 
palace  windows,  exerting  with  success  the  whole 
influence  of  his  great  and  well-deserved  popularity 
to  preserve  order,  and  quell  any  expression  that 
could  lead  to  tumult,  or  do  violence  even  to  the 
feelings  of  the  king.,, — vol.  i.,  pp.  87 — 90. 

It  would  take  up  too  much  of  our  own  space 
and  of  our  reader's  time,  if  we  were  to  go  through 
the  narrative  of  all  that  happened  during  that  day 
-—of  the  long  delay  of  hour  after  hour — of  the  reit- 
erated demand  of  the  people  for  a  National  Assem- 
bly or  the  abdication  of  the  king — of  Otho's  tardy 
assent  after  twelve  hours  had  elapsed — and,  finally, 
of  his  appearance  at  the  balcony,  accompanied  by 
Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  along  with  the  French,  Aus- 
trian, Russian,  and  Prussian  ministers. 

"Thus  ended  that  memorable  day.  The  people 
dispersed  tranquilly  and  joyfully,  leaving  the  palace 
square,  in  which  twenty  thousand  persons  had 
stood  for  twelve  hours,  without  trace  of  a  mob  having 
been  there ;  not  one  of  even  those  small  and  almost 
harmless  evidences  of  excess,  which  mark  mob- 
rule  even  in  its  happiest  and  best-satisfied  humor. 
Not  a  window  of  the  palace,  or  of  the  surrounding 
buildings,  was  broken ;  not  a  word  of  disrespect 
had  been  spoken  against  the  king's  person ;  the 
Bavarian  officers  living  in  the  town  had  been  sub- 
jected neither  to  molestation  nor  insult ;  and  of  the 
reed  fence — for  there  was  nothing  more  to  separate 
the  palace-gardens  fiom  the  place  where  twenty 
thousand  persons,  for  so  many  hours,  had  awaited 
a  crisis,  in  which  no  retreat  was  left,  save  in  the 
full  attainment  of  their  demand  or  the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  king— of  that  frail  fence  not  a  reed 
was  displaced." — vol.  i.,  p.  96. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  wonder  at  the  moderation 
of  a  meeting,  called  together  so  irregularly  under 
circumstances  so  exciting,  or  to  withhold  our  agree- 
ment from  the  terms  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  despatch 
of  October  25th  : — 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  great  credit  is  due  to 
the  Greek  nation  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
appear  to  have  universally  conducted  themselves  on 
this  important  occasion,  so  different  from  the  exam- 
ple afforded  by  countries  more  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion."* 

To  enter  into  the  causes  of  this  revolution  would 
be  to  go  far  back  in  a  very  troubled  history.  We 
would  rather  treat  it  as  9.  fait  accompli,  and  pass  on 
at  once  to  the  National  Assembly,  which  was  its 
first  result.  This  Assembly  met  on  the  30th  of 
November,  and  when  Lord  Nugent  returned  in 
May,  the  constitution  had  received  the  royal  assent, 
and  the  writs  were  issued  for  the  election  of  mem- 
bers for  the  first  parliament  of  the  Hellenic  king- 
dom. 

Our  account  of  this  assembly  consists  of  some 
desultory  extracts  from  the  MS.  journal  to  which 
we  have  alluded.  The  traveller,  whose  materials 
we  borrow,  seems  to  have  arrived  in  Greece  at  a 
fortunate  time — about  the  middle  of  December-* 
when  the  public  business  was  fairly  begun  and 
already  in  active  progress. 

"(Thursday,  Dec.  Wh.)— We  find  immediately 
that  the  National  Assembly  is  the  one  subject 

*  Earl  of  Aberdeen  to  Sir  E.  Lyons,  October  25,  1843  ; 
Papers  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  March  14, 
1644. 


which  is  exciting  all  the  little  Athenian  world. 
About  the  little  caffo  and  scanty  billiard-rooms  in 
the  long  street,  which  extends  from  the  bazaar  at 
the  foot  of  the  Acropolis  to  the  open  country  in  the 
direction  of  the  Academy,  there  is  an  unusual  con- 
course of  Greek  gentlemen — gayly-dressed  and 
narrow-waisted  figures — with  white  kilts  and  fierce 
moustachios,  who  lounge  to  and  fro,  and  linger  to 
dispute  with  eager  gesticulations.  Everybody  is 
talking  of  the  Assembly,  indoors  and  out  of  doors. 
Some  things  we  learn  before  visiting  the  meeting 
itself.  It  is  clear  that  Sir  E.  Lyons  is  exercising 
a  great  influence  in  all  the  proceedings.  Among 
the  Greeks  Mavrocordalo  seems  at  present  to  be  the 
most  conspicuous.  The  deputies  are  230  in  num- 
ber. %  Hitherto  they  have  been  occupied,  first,  in 
fixing  the  rules  of  the  house ;  secondly,  in  electing 
a  president,  secretaries,  and  other  officers ;  and, 
thirdly,  in  appointing  committees  on  the  address, 
the  constitution,  &c.  As  regards  the  constitution, 
the  great  difficulty  is  expected  to  be  found  in  the 
question  of  the  'Upper  House.'  The  address  is  to 
be  considered  on  Saturday,  which  people  say  will 
be  a  stormy  day.  The  soldiers,  who  took  part  in 
the  revolution,  are  anxious  to  have  some  clause  in- 
troduced, securing  to  them  an  indemnity  from  any 
future  displeasure  of  the  king :  and  the  radicals 
would  be  glad  to  take  advantage  of  this  desire,  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  a  pointed  mention  of  the 
3d  of  September,  which  all  moderate  men  would 
consider  a  gratuitous  attack  on  his  majesty's  feel- 
ings. 

"  (Saturday,  16M.) — If  I  had  seen  only  one  meet- 
ing of  this  remarkable  Assembly,  that  sight,  with 
my  first  day  on  the  Acropolis,  would  have  been 
worth  a  journey  from  England.  The  room  of 
meeting  is  the  king's  ball-room,  and  it  is  exactly 
large  enough  for  the  members.  -It  is  arranged  in 
the  French  manner,  where  the  deputies  are  seated 
in  a  semicircle,  and  the  president  in  the  centre, 
with  his  secretaries  on  each  side  of  him,  and  a  bell 
near  his  right  hand  to  keep  order  in  the  house. 
Round  the  outer  circumference  are  the  more  impcr- 
tant  spectators,  the  corps  diplomatique,  and  &  few 
ladies,  some  of  whom  wear  the  Greek  head-dress, 
which  is  simply  a  red  cap  placed  elegantly  on  the 
side  of  the  head.  One  of  them  is  Catherine  Botzaris, 
maid  of  honor  to  the  queen,  and  beautiful  as  her 
father  was  illustrious.  An  open  gallery,  on  one 
side  of  the  hall,  contains  a  number  of  more  ordinary 
visitors,  among  whom  I  observe  several  priests, 
whose  black  head-dresses  and  long  beards  harmo- 
nize well  with  their  grave  and  earnest  faces.  The 
hall  is  hung  with  red  curtains,  and  at  each  end  are 
the  names,  conspicuously  written,  of  the  heroes 
that  fell  in  the  war  of  independence.  I  could  nnt 
help  feeling  some  emotion,  as  my  eye  ran  over 
the  names  of  Colocotroni  and  Mavromichali,  ami 
Botzaris  and  Odysseus,  and  rested  on  an  engraving 
which  was  suspended  in  front  of  the  president, 
representing  the  first  raising  of  the  standard  al 
Kalabryta  by  an  archimandrite  of  Megaspetioo. 
The  acting  president  is  Mavrocordato — the  real 
president,  who  sits  by  him,  being  too  old  for  the 
active  duties  of  his  office.  He  is  more  than  10O 
years  of  age — some  say  103,  others  107 — and  he 
has  been  president  of  every  National  Congress 
since  the  commencement  of  the  earliest  revolution. 
Corinth  is  his  native  town.  He  is  now  thin  and 
emaciated,  but,  we  are  told,  in  the  full  possession 
of  his  faculties ;  and  we  looked  with  no  ordinary 
interest  on  one  who  has  seen  and  survived  so  much. 
To  turn  now  from  the  office-bearers  to  the  deputies 
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themselves,  never  was  there  a  parliament  so  calcu- 
lated to  engross  a  stranger's  attention.  Two 
thirds  of  the  deputies  wear  the  national  costume ;  and 
the  Greek  costume,  in  both  its  varieties — the  white 
kilt  or  Albanian  fustanella,  and  the  broad  blue 
Hydriot  trowsera — is  perhaps  the  handsomest  in 
the  world.  I  must  wait  for  another  day  to  learn 
the  names  of  the  most  conspicuous.  A  young  man 
near  me  caught  my  especial  attention,  from  the 
unusual  splendor  of  his  dress  and  the  long  tresses 
which  streamed  down  his  back.  This  is  the  Greek 
fashion.  The  modern  Greeks  are  'long  haired,' 
like  their  Homeric  ancestors.  The  last  speaker 
before  we  entered  was  a  hard,  rough-looking  Mace- 
donian, not  long  ago  a  notorious  robber.  The 
adjournment  was  moved  almost  immediately ;  but  I 
had  time  to  discover  that  my  ear  could  not  follow 
the  pronunciation  of  the  speakers,  except  when  the 
printed  Greek  was  before  me— ^8  when  the  secre- 
tary read  the  address,  which  had  just  been  presented 
by  the  committee.  In  coming  in  and  going  out,  I 
could  not  help  observing  of  how  great  importance 
tobacco  seemed  to  be,  as  a  help  to  the  debate.  The 
ante-room  (the  lobby)  was  saturated  with  the  smell 
of  it,  and  on  the  tables  were  copious  supplies  of  the 
weed  for  the  use  of  the  members  who  were  strolling 
in  and  out.  Another  Eastern  custom,  too,  was 
observable  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Greece,  viz.,  the 
use  of  a  string  of  beads,  like  that  which  is  so  often 
seen  dangling  in  the  hands  of  the  Moors  on  the 
Barbary  coast.  It  is  not  a  rosary,  but  simply  a 
plaything — a  help,  perhaps,  to  meditation,  but 
nothing  more.  We  came,  however,  in  contact 
with  one  religious  observance,  which  was  likely  to 
have  put  a  slight  impediment  in  the  way  of  the 
business  of  the  assembly.  At  the  moving  of  the  ad- 
journment there  was  a  little  hubbub  among  the  mem- 
bers, which  caused  a  smile  among  the  bystanders. 
Monday  happened  to  be  the  feast  of  St.  Nicholas, 
and  there  was  some  unwillingness  to  meet  on  such 
a  day  for  the  discharge  of  public  business.  The 
Greeks  are  remarkable  for  the  number  of  their  festi- 
vals and  for  the  conscientiousness  with  which,  on 
these  occasions,  they  observe  the  ceremony  of  idle- 
ness. 

"  (Monday,  18th.)— Festival  o/Sf.  Nicholas.— 
There  is  the  same  custom  here,  which  prevails  in 
some  other  continental  countries.  Every  one  whose 
name  is  Nicholas  is  called  on  to-day  by  his  acquaint- 
ances, to  whom  he  presents  sweetmeats  after  the  usual 
fashion  of  Greek  hospitality.  I  was  told  that  some 
good  music  was  to  be  heard  at  the  Russian  church 
in  honor  of  the  emperor,  but  I  could  not  stay  to 
hear  it  without  absenting  myself  from  the  National 
Assembly.  I  had  a  good  seat  near  the  Austrian 
and  British  consuls.  Near  me  was  the  dark,  thin 
face  of  the  Austrian  minister,  and  the  French  admi- 
ral's round,  good-humored  countenance,  and  the 
white  hat  and  large  features  of  M.  Piscatory,  who 
is  far  more  like  an  Englishman  than  a  Frenchman. 
On  the  same  bench  was  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  our  own 
minister,  and  Sir  James  Stirling,  the  commander 
of  her  Majesty's  ship  the  Indus.  But  ray  attention 
was  drawn  more  to  the  deputies  than  the  spectators 
That  dark  man  with  aquiline  nose  and  small  mous- 
tache, just  under  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  is  General 
Church,  whose  life  and  feelings  have  been  identi- 
fied with  Greece.  The  black,  round-featured  man 
near  him  is  Bodouris,  the  member  for  Hydra. 
These  are  both  in  the  Frank  dress.  But  there  is 
one  beyond  them,  who  looks  as  though  he  disdained 
what  is  not  national.  His  Greek  coat  is  bordered 
with  fur ;   his  tall  red  cap  is  placed  firmly  on  his 


head  ;  and  his  massive  countenance  never  moves 
through  all  the  changes  of  the  debate.  This  it 
Coleiti,  the  leader  of  what  is  called  the  French 

Sarty,  as  Mavrocordaio  is  of  the  English;  but 
lavrocordato  wears  the  Frank  dress,  and  so  does 
Metaxa,  the  head  of  the  Russian  party,  who  spoke 
at  great  length.  He  is  a  tall  man,  with  projecting 
moustache,  and  his  clothes  hang  loosely  about  him, 
as  if  he  were  a  scarecrow  sent  by  the  emperor. 
He  speaks  calmly  and  persuasivelv,  not  without  an 
appearance  of  that  cunning  for  which  his  enemies 
give  him  abundant  credit.  Londos,  a  member  of 
the  ministry,  is  a  little,  round-headed  man,  who  is 
seen  moving  about  in  the  middle  of  the  assembly ; 
and  there,  too,  is  KaUergi,  the  hero  of  the  3rd  of 
September.  A  small  military  cap  is  on  his  head, 
and  he  is  not  in  any  way  to  be  distinguished  in 
appearance  from  the  commonest  of  the  common 
soldiers.  The  swearing  in  of  a  new  member  took 
place  to-day.  It  was  an  interesting  sight,  and 
certainly  the  most  solemn  oath  I  ever  saw.  All  rose 
and  took  off  their  hats ;  the  head  of  the  priest  alone 
was  covered.  He  stood  in  front  of  the  president^— 
a  bearded  man,  with  long  dark  rebes,  grave  and 
humble  in  his  attitude  and  the  expression  of  his 
countenance,  having  a  New  Testament  marked 
with  the  cross  resting  upon  his  left  arm.  The  words 
of  the  oath  were  repeated  after  dictation,  and  then 
the  book  was  reverently  kissed,  and  the  member 
took  his  seat. 

"(Wednesday,  21s/.) — This  again  was  an  inter- 
esting day  at  the  Assembly.  Affairs  had  ended 
yesterday  in  rather  a  critical  position,  and  high 
words  had  been  used  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 
One  man  had  said  to  another  repeatedly — '  This  is 
not  a  camp,  this  is  not  a  camp  !'  The  other  said 
— '  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  speak  so ;  were 
it  not  for  the  camp,  there  would  nave  been  no 
National  Assembly  for  you  to  speak  it  in.'  This 
was  Griezotis,  a  member  from  Negropont,  a  man  of 
determined  aspect,  who  sits  in  front  of  the  presi- 
dent. I  am  told  that  he  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
but  that  he  is  possessed  of  a  strong  and  masculine 
understanding.  Near  him  is  Grivas,  with  the  most 
showy  dress  and  the  narrowest  waist  in  the  Assem- 
bly. He  often  speaks  with  great  liveliness,  though 
his  talent  is  not  remarkable.  He  comes  from  the 
north-western  frontier,  and,  like  Griezotis,  is  a 
powerful  chief  in  his  own  locality.  I  saw  him  the 
other  day,  in  one  of  the  streets,  walking  with  a  (ail 
of  kilted  followers  behind  him,  to  whom  he  turned 
round  now  and  then  with  a  toss  of  the  head  and  a 
curl  of  the  mustachio  which  were  infinitely  amu- 
sing. Both  these  men  are  said  to  have  been  for- 
merly appointed  capitani  to  keep  the  peace  under 
the  Turks.  So,  too,  was  Macriani,  who  is  con- 
spicuous in  his  woollen  jacket,  and  whom  I  heard 
speaking  with  so  much  vehemence  on  Monday. 
To-day  1  observed  a  beautiful  boy  come  into  the 
Assembly,  and  was  told  that  he  is  a  son  of  the 
Colocotroni  who  is  now  in  exile.  A  brother  of  the 
same  Colocotroni  is  one  of  the  deputies.  He  is  a 
mean-looking  man,  and  wears  the  Frankish  dress. 
The  business  of  the  day  began  with  the  reading  of 
the  transactions  of  yesterday  :  then  a  dozen  mem- 
bers were  chosen  to  compliment  the  queen  on  her 
birth-day  to-morrow:  and  then  came  the  great 
question — in  what  method  the  address  was  to  be 
debated,  whether  paragraph  by  paragraph  (/rago*. 
YQayor  nQog  naQuyoafpor)  or  otherwise;  and  an  im- 
mense hubbub  arose,  chiefly,  I  think,  because  these 
unsophisticated  legislators  were  troubled  and  per- 
plexed by  technicalities.    The  votes  were  taken, 
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not  by  a  division,  but  by  calling  over  names ;  and 
we  retired  while  this  Was  going  on.  We  after- 
wards heard  that  the  result  was  such  as  to  leave 
the  Radicals  in  a  considerable  minority.  These 
Radicals  arc,  for  the  most  part,  laywers  and  editors 
of  newspapers — and,  as  in  most  countries,  include 
among  themselves  many  of  the  best  speakers.  One 
general  remark,  which  struck  me  not  a  little,  was 
made  concerning  the  speeches  in  this  assembly. 
Those  speakers  who  addressed  themselves  to  the 
feelings  and  passions  were  listened  to  with  far  less 
attention  than  those  who  spoke  to  the  reason  and 
judgment.  This  ginie  de  Son  sens  seems  to  be  a 
national  peculiarity  of  the  modern  Greeks;  and 
such  a  peculiarity  in  a  half-civilized  people  gives 
the  best  prospect  of  their  future  improvement." 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
account  of  the  debates  in  this  assembly.  We 
would  rather  take  up  two  or  three  of  the  main 
topics  which  were  discussed  that  winter  with  so 
much  earnestness,  both  in  and  out  of  Greece. 

The  first  of  all  these  was,  whether  Greece  ought 
to  have  a  constitution  at  all — whether,  now  that  the 
Greeks  were  part  and  parcel  of  Christendom,  they 
ought  to  be  governed,  like  a  free  people,  on  the 
representative  principle.  There  are  some  who 
would  answer  this  question  very  promptly — who 
have  such  a  horror  of  the  stagnation  of  a  despotism, 
and  such  a  profound  belief  in  the  purifying  power 
of  parliamentary  storms,  that  they  could  not  hesi- 
tate to  give  an  answer  in  the  affirmative.  We  are 
not  of  that  number.  But  there  were  circumstances 
in  the  condition  of  Greece  at  the  close  of  1843 
which  convince  us  that  a  constitution  was  called 
for.  In  the  first  place,  the  only  other  alternatives 
(so  far  as  we  can  see)  were,  a  native  democracy 
of  wild,  half-civilized  Greeks,  or  an  oppressive  des- 
potism exercised  by  a  foreign  power.  The  exist- 
ing Bavarocracy  (the  Greeks,  who  are  as  fond  of 
puns  as  ever,  used  to  call  it  barbarocracy)  had 
become  impossible.  Unless  a  free  government, 
based  on  the  constitutional  systems  of  Western 
Europe,  were  adopted,  nothing  remained  for  Greece 
but  (on  the  one  hand)  disorganized  assemblies  and 
unruly  palikars,  turbulent  debates  and  bloody  quar- 
rels, or  (on  the  other)  a  military  occupation  by 
Russian,  or  Austrian,  or  French  troops.  In  the 
second  place,  if  Greece,  so  lately  transferred  from 
Islam  to  Christendom,  were  to  be  cordially  wel- 
comed into  the  family  of  European  nations,  this 
could  hardly  be  done  effectually  except  by  incor- 
porating into  its  government  some  of  the  ideas  of 
modern  Europe.  We  live,  whether  for  good  or 
evil,  in  what  may  be  called  a  constitutional  period. 
England  and  France  had  battered  to  pieces  the 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  ships  at  Navarino ;  and  it  is 
to  England  and  France  that  Greece  will  naturally 
look  for  sympathy  and  education,  and  for  the  ideas 
Which  are  to  regulate  her  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative proceedings.  But  beyond  and  besides  all 
this,  there  was  one  marked  characteristic  in  the 
Greek  population  which  made  a  representative 
government  peculiarly  suitable  to  it — we  allude  to 
the  municipalities,  which  had  existed  all  through 
the  middle  ages,  and  had  firmly  maintained  their 
position  in  the  midst  of  all  the  battles  and  fluctua- 
tions of  the  Byzantine,  Frankish,  and  Mahomedan 
dynasties.  Through  a  history  more  strangely 
marked  by  strong  and  violent  contrast  than  that 
perhaps  of  any  country  in  the  world,  the  Greek 
Tillages  have  been  governed,  like  the  ayuntamientos 
Of  Spain,  by  their  own  alcaldes,  with  their  own 
laws.    It  is  not  to  our  purpose  to  trace  the  history 


or  to  describe  the  details  of  these  institutions,  bat 
it  was  through  them,  in  the  main,  that  the  Greeks 
were  enabled  to  raise  themselves,  under  a  hostile 
government,  to  anything  like  a  political  position : 
above  all,  to  this  is  due  the  preservation  of  their 
character  and  the  continuity  of  their  religion,  and 
that  moral  fitness  for  self-government  which  is  the 
peculiar  circumstance  to  which  we  wish  to  direct 
attention.  This  was  strongly  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Urquhart  in  1833.  He  says,  in  reference  to  the 
first  rising  of  the  Greek  population  to  throw  off  the 
Turkish  yoke — 

"  But  a  very  few  days  subsequent  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  white  cross  of  Constantino  as  a  recovered 
national  emblem,  an  assembly  was  held  of  free 
Greeks.  Throughout  the  revolution  an  intelligent 
attachment  has  ever  manifested  itself  for  a  represen- 
tative form  of  government.  To  what  can  this 
national  conviction,  or  rather  feeling,  be  referred, 
save  to  the  remote  influences  of  the  municipal  sys- 
tem?"—  Turkey  awl  its  Resources,  ch.  iv.,  p.  75. 

And  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  wonderful  elas- 
ticity with  which  the  people  returned  to  the  habits  of 
peaceable  industry  after  many  years  of  war  and 
bloodshed,  as  attested  by  a  despatch  written  by 
Count  Bulgari  to  Count  Nesselrode,  under  the  dic- 
tation of  Capo  d'Istrias.  This  also  he  refers  to  the 
same  cause — the  system  of  local  administration. 
To  the  same  effect  we  might  quote  Mr.  Finlay'a 
pamphlet,  written  three  years  later : — 

"  It  may  appear  surprising,9'  he  says,  "  that  so 
simple  a  circumstance  as  the  existence  of  popular 
village  magistrates  should  have  exercised  so  exten- 
sive an  influence  on  the  moral  condition  of  tho 
Greek  nation.  But  let  Englishmen  reflect  that  the 
foundations  of  their  own  liberty  were  laid  in  the 
Tythings  and  Hundreds  of  Saxon  times  rather  than 
in  the  Wittenagcmotes;  for  while  the  Normans 
overthrew  all  traces  of  the  latter,  the  spirit  of 
the  Saxon  communal  administration  preserved  that 
moral  strength  which,  with  the  amelioration  of 
society,  ripened  the  Norman  despotism  into  the 
British  constitution.  We  fear  not  to  say  that 
Greece  has  found  her  national  spirit  as  well  pre- 
served by  her  Demogerontias  as  England  haul 
hers  by  her  Hundreds." — The  Hellenic  Kingdt 
p.  42. 

A  nineteenth  century  constitution,  however, 
not  exist  without  an  "  upper  house ;"  and  this, 
in  the  winter  of  which  we  are  speaking,  was  a  far 
more  serious  subject  of  discussion.    The  constituent 
assembly  took  the  representative  principle  for  grant* 
ed ;  but  the  other  question  was  to  be  debated,  both 
in  its  foundation  and  its  details.    The  debate  occu- 
pied an  enormous  length  of  time ;  and  not  only 
was  the  assembly  engrossed  by  the  subject,  but  OTer 
the  whole  country  it  was  incessantly  talked  of. 
"  Ought  there  to  be  an  upper  house  at  all  ?    If  the 
members  of  it  are  to  be  hereditary,  like  the  Eng- 
lish peers,  where  are  we  to  find  a  suitable  aristoc- 
racy 7    If  elective,  are  they  to  be  members  for  life 
as  in  France,  or  for  a  term  of  years  as  in  Belgium  V3 
These  were  the  questions   which   were  agitated 
from  one  end  of  Greece  to  the  other.    We  do  not 
know  that  we  could  give  a  better  illustration  of  the 
state  of  things  than  by  anotner  extract  from  the 
journal  of  which  we  have  already  availed  our- 
selves.    It  is  not  always  easy  to  detach  those  pan- 
sages  which  relate  purely   to   politics ;  but  rranr- 
ments  of  the  context  will  not  spoil  them  for  on* 
use : — 

"  (Jan.  1,  1844.    Athens.)— We  begin  our  ex- 
cursion with  the  new  year.    The  great  topic  mm 
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teave  behind  as  is  •  the  upper  house9  ()  ana  (lovXi;) 
•  •  •  •  This  morning  I  was  walking  through 
the  town  when  I  met  Sir  E.  Lyons,  who  gave  us 
charge  to  talk  to  all  the  people  in  the  provinces 
about  this  *.\pper  chamber,  persuading  them  that 
experience  has  shown  that  such  a  chamber  is  neces- 
sary. '  And  tell  them  that,  if  possible,  the 
members  must  be  cbosen  by  the  icing :  indeed 
otherwise  he  will  not  sign  the  constitution.' 
Thus,  said  he, '  you  may  do  good  service  to  the 
state.' 

44  (Kephalari,  Jan.  4.) — I  am  likely  to  remember 
this  spot  as  long  as  any  which  I  have  seen  in  my 
journey.  The  stream,  which  is  supposed  to  come 
from  the  Lake  of  Stymphalus,  bursts  out  into  the 
exuberant  life  of  a  full-grown  river  from  the  base 
of  a  rock,  like  the  Aire  in  Yorkshire  from  under 
Malhan  Cove,  and  runs  off  without  delay  freshly 
and  clearly  towards  the  sea,  turning  the  wheels  of 
some  mills  on  its  way.  In  the  face  of  this  rock  is 
a  large  cavern,  where,  and  in  an  enclosed  area  in 
front,  a  flock  of  beautiful  sheep  were  resting.  It 
was  just  such  a  cave  as  that  of  Polyphemus,  nor 
could  any  description  have  been  so  appropriate  as 
some  passages  from  the  Odyssey  or  iEneid.  To 
make  the  scene  perfect,  the  moon  was  at  the  full, 
and  shed  the  loveliest  of  gentle  lights  on  the  water 
and  the  sheep,  while  the  cavern  lay  in  deep  and 
silent  shadow.  *  *  *  •  The  scene  was  not 
uninteresting  in  the  khan,  where  the  khanjee  and  all 
his  family  were  seated  round  the  fire.  Some  politi- 
cal conversation  came  on,  when  he  spoke  in  strong 
terms  against  the  upper  house,  saying  that  some 
members  of  assembly  would  be  murdered  if  they 
voted  for  it.  As  for  himself,  he  cared  little  about 
it,  if  only  the  system  of  taxation  could  be  altered. 
He  complained  bitterly,  and  said  that  he  had  found 
it  necessary  to  cut  down  all  his  olive  trees.  There 
is  a  tax  on  fruit-trees  in  Greece,  and  this  is  some- 
times a  temptation  to  the  destruction  of  orchards. 

"(Tripolizza,  Jan.  6.) — Here  we  had  a  pleasant 
insight  into  the  interior  of  a  true  and  unsophisticat- 
ed Greek  family.  Our  host  had  been  a  merchant, 
in  the  times  when  Greek  merchants  were  prosper- 
ous, and  bad  travelled  much  ;  but  he  lost  two  ships 
in  the  Black  Sea,  and  then  turned  warrior  at  the 
siege  of  Tripolizza.  Of  the  children,  Otho  and 
Chariclea  sat  at  table,  with  Sophia  the  eldest — and 
Penelope  and  Plato  waited  on  us.  The  lady  of  the 
house  wore  a  red  cap  on  the  side  of  her  head,  and 
sat  by  the  hearth,  where  the  dinner  was  cooked 
and  whence  it  was  taken  as  we  wanted  it,  dish  by 
dish.  Dinner  being  over,  we  retired  to  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  where  our  host  took  his  long  pipe  of 
thorn-stick,  and  coffee  was  served  in  the  Turkish 
way,  in  very  small  cups  and  very  sweet.  •  •  •  • 
As  to  politics,  our  friend's  notion  was,  that  the 
upper  house  should  consist  of  seven  members,  three 
of  them  chosen  by  the  king ;  and  that  they  should 
hold  their  office  for  six  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
period  the  constitution  should  be*  revised.  As  to 
the  king's  not  signing,  he  had  signed  what  he  had 
been  told  to  sign  on  the  3d  of  September,  and 
what  the  assembly  gave  him  to  sign  he  must 
sign. 

"(Sparta,  Jan.  10.  The  bishop's  house.)  One 
of  our  visitors,  Kyrios  Jatrako,  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Navarino,  along  with  young  Mavromichali,  in  an 
engagement  when  almost  all  the  other  Greeks  were 
killed.  He  is  a  fine-looking  man,  with  a  face  deeply 
furrowed,  and  an  eye  like  that  of  a  hawk-— one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  eyes,  and  a  common  one 
among  the  Greeks.    He  is  a  great  boaster.    To 


us  he  is  fall  of  the  most  eager  complaisance,  saying 
that  we  ought  indeed  to  be  cordially  received  here, 
seeing  that  we  belong  to  the  lump  (to  jroyta)  of 
the  three  powers,  who  have  done  so  much  for 
Greece.  Even  ordinary  men  (ptxQol  ar&qumot)  from 
England  should  be  welcome,  but  especially  such  as 
we.  #  *  *  •  A  report  (a  false  and  prema- 
ture one)  was  spread  here  the  day  before  yesterday, 
that  the  constitution  was  finally  ratified,  with  an 
upper  house  consisting  of  twenty-four  members, 
elected  by  the  king.  Jatrako  says  that  the  nation 
is  quite  opposed  to  the  idea  of  an  upper  chamber  ; 
but,  for  himself,  he  leaves  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  three  powers,  to  whom  Greece  owes  every- 
thing. 

Two  of  the  three  powers,  acting  through  their 
representatives,  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  and  M.  Pisca- 
tory, did  actually  contribute  much  towards  the  set- 
tlement of  this  question.  The  ultimate  decision 
was,  that  the  upper  house  (ytQovala)  should  consist 
of  sixty  members — half  the  number  of  the  deputies 
in  the  /JouAi),  or  lower  house.  They  are  chosen  by 
the  king,  and  retain  their  seats  for  life.  So  much 
for  the  Greek  house  of  lords. 

The  next  great  question  was  whether  the  Greeks 
should  have  a  hereditary  fang.  There  are  some 
who  would  rather  have  seen  Greece  made  into  a 
republic,  after  the  fashion  of  South  America  ;  and 
thoughtful  men  have  looked  forward  to  a  time 
when  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  European  Tur- 
key (Hellenic,  Sclavonic,  and  Albanian)  should  be 
united  in  a  confederacy  like  that  of  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  and  at  once  an  aggressive  movement 
against  Mahomed anisin,  constituting  a  breakwater 
against  the  aggressions  of  Russia.  As  to  the  pro- 
priety of  Greece  being  made  a  republic,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  same  arguments  whicli  vindicate  the 
propriety  of  a  constitution,  prove  the  necessity  of  a 
hereditary  king.  If  Greece  is  to  have  its  institu- 
tions framed  upon  the  ideas  of  1830,  it  must  have 
a  king.  Still  more  so,  if  it  is  to  be  taken  into  the 
European  system,  and  recognized  as  a  nation,  not 
only  by  England  and  France,  but  by  Austria  and 
Prussia.  These  two  governments  might  be  very 
well  disposed  to  hate  the  representative  part  of  the 
constitution,  but  they  could  never  be  persuaded  to 
consent  to  the  loss  of  the  monarchial  element. 
They  would  readily  acquiesce  in  absolutism,  but 
never  could  they  have  tolerated  democracy — more 
especially  as  the  king  already  placed  on  the  throne 
by  the  three  powers  is  a  German. 

Otho  the  First  has  been  so  long  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  newspapers,  that  it  is  a  hazardous  task 
to  attempt  to  defend  htm.  What  everybody  says, 
everybody  believes.  For  years  past  it  has  been  the 
fashion  with  journalists  and  travellers  to  reecho  "A 
wretched  Bavarian  importation,"  "A  putty-faced 
puppet!" — "Poor  Otho!"  Who  can  answer  a 
sneer?  as  Paley  said  of  Gibbon.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  position  of  this  young  Bavarian 
prince  in  the  newly-formed  kingdom  of  Greece  has 
always  been  a  very  helpless  one ;  but  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  is  placed  ought  rather  to  ex- 
cuse him  than  to  make  him  ridiculous.  We  do  not 
imagine  that  he  is  a  selfish  man,  or  indififerrent  to  the 
welfare  of  Greece  ;  but  we  think  that  he  has  been 
too  much  surrounded  by  selfish  advisers,  and  that  a 
number  of  Germans,  who  affected  to  treat  the 
Greeks  with  the  utmost  contempt,  were  long  most 
unwisely  placed  in  the  lucrative  offices,  both  civil 
and  military.  When  national  talent  was  pertina- 
ciously thrust  out  from  participation  in  the  counsels 
of  the  government— wlien  exotic  employes  were 
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pocketing  the  money  of  a  nation  which  was  per- 

Ectually  drawing  closer  and  closer  to  the  verge  of 
ankruptcy — when  an  eminent  professor  (he  is  not 
now  living)  could  amuse  himself  in  vexing  the 
Greeks  by  depreciating  the  literature  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  saying  that  with  all  men  of  taste  Cicero 
was  preferred  to  Demosthenes — who  can  wonder  if 
the  whole  nation  should  rise  as  one  man,  with  a 
feeling  of  indignation  like  that  of  the  Saxons 
against  the  Normans  in  the  times  which  succeeded 
the  conquest?  "  These  Bavarians  treated  Greece 
as  if  it  were  their  kitchen-garden  :"  so  said  in  our 
hearing  a  Greek  ecclesiastic.  "  They  have  been 
learning  to  shave  on  our  heads/'  is  another  of  their 
significant  phrases,  quoted  by  Mr.  Fiijlay.  The 
real  wonder  is,  that  they  had  not  long  ago  forced 
the  kin,:  to  abdicate,  and  sent  him  and  his  German 
colonels,  surgeons,  and  professors  back  to  Munich, 
with  all  that  low  rabble  of  adventurers  who  might 
be  seen,  at  the  beginning  of  Lent  in  1844,  on  the 
deck  of  the  Trieste  steamer,  returning  as  poor  as 
they  came.  '  When  we  consider,  too,  the  bitter 
hatred  of  races — the  rabies  ethnica — which  must 
have  aggravated  so  much  the  feelings  between  the 
Greeks  and  the  Germans,  and  the  busy  intrigues  of 
Russia,  who  would  have  wished  nothing  so  much 
as  the  expulsion  of  the  king,  we  can  hardly  fail  to 
see  a  strong  proof  of  the  discriminative  judgment 
of  the  Greeks,  and  a  strong  testimony  to  his  majes- 
ty's unselfish  character.  They  received  him  with 
enthusiasm  when  first  he  came  in  1833 ;  that  en- 
thusiasm was  redoubled  when  he  brought  his  queen 
in  1837  ;  and  now,  in  1843  and  1844,  their  feelings 
of  loyalty  and  attachment  survived  the  shock  of  a 
national  revolution. 

We  have  a  good  hope  that  the  course  of  future 
events  in  Greece  will  show  that  King  Otho's  char- 
acter has  been  much  depreciated.  And  already  wc 
see  symptoms  of  a  more  kindly  and  liberal  tone  in 
.the  opinions  expressed  of  his  acts.  In  Lord  Nu- 
gent's  book  we  do  not  remember  any  contemptuous 
expressions  concerning  him.  Our  own  notion  of 
him,  gathered  from  the  conversation  of  various  per- 
sons in  Athens,  (and  we  have  heard  him  extrava- 
gantly praised,  and  mercilessly  laughed  at,)  is  that 
he  is  not  without  a  certain  Bavarian  blunder-head- 
edness,  which  often  hinders  him  from  seeing  the 
main  point  of  a  question,  and  that  this  blunder- 
headedness  is  coupled  with  no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  obstinacy ;  but  that  he  is  thoughtful, 
earnest-minded,  and  pains- taking.  We  are  far 
from  supposing  that  he  is  a  man  of  much  ability. 
The  Greeks  themselves  do  not  think  him  clever. 
M  No  brains !" — (*»$  nvalo) — said  a  Greek  bishop 
to  us  one  day,  tapping  his  own  head  merrily. 
There  were  two  other  complaints  in  reference  to 
King  Otho,  made  by  the  same  ecclesiastic,  so  ex- 
pressive of  the  two  great  wants  of  Greece,  that  we 
cannot  avoid  quoting  them.  "  We  ought  to  have 
had  a  rich  king,"  he  said — "  Prince  Leopold,  or 
the  Due  de  Nemours ;  and  then  there  would  have 
been  no  difficulties  about  the  loan  ;  now  the  three 
powers  will  never  see  a  Lepta."  The  words  came 
from  his  very  heart.  No  one  who  has  had  the  op- 
portunity of  talking  with  the  Greeks  can  have 
failed  to  perceive  their  deep  poverty,  and  the  deep 
feeling  with  which  they  think  of  it.  The  subject 
of  the  other  complaint  is  a  cause  of  still  greater 
dissatisfaction.  "  He  has  no  children,"  said  the 
bishop ;  and  he  said  it  with  a  most  grave  counte- 
nance. 

The  birth  of  a  young  prince,  to  be  the  heir  of 
the  constitutional  throne,  and  to  be  baptized  and 


educated  as  a  member  of  the  Greek  church,  (tad 
to  this  the  king  has  pledged  himself  by  solemn  as- 
surances,) would  cause  a  burst  of  universal  joy 
from  one  end  of  the  Hellenic  kingdom  to  the  other. 
There  would  be  no  fear  of  a  Duke  of  Lenchtenbeig 
hovering  on  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic — no  anxiety 
about  Russia  subsidizing  the  Greek  clergy — no 
dread  of  Phil  orthodox  plots  or  Nappist  confedera- 
cies. It  would  be  the  happiest  event  that  could 
happen  to  Greece, — possibly  a  happy  one  for  all 
Europe ;  for  no  one  can  compute  the  extent  of 
mischief  which  may  hereafter  result  from  a  dis- 
puted succession  to  the  throne  of  this  little  king- 
dom. 

One  weighty  topic  still  remains,  but  Lord  Nu- 
gent has  said  little  upon  it.  Among  the  strongest 
feelings  of  the  Greeks — those  at  least  who  have 
not  been  sophisticated  by  French  infidelity  or  Ger- 
man rationalism — is  a  passionate  and  determined 
attachment  to  the  discipline  and  ritual  of  the  4(  Or- 
thodox Church  of  the  East."  The  importance 
attached  to  this  subject  is  shown  by  the  length  of 
time  which  it  occupied  in  the  debates ; — and  points 
were  raised  wonderfully  like  those  that  have  been 
of  late  years  so  much  agitated  nearer  home. 

Whnt  are  to  be  the  relations  of  church  and  state 
in  Greece?  What  in  theory,  and  what  in  practice? 
Ought  the  church  to  be  independent,  on  the  princi- 
ple that  has  rent  asunder  the  Presbyteriamsm  of 
Scotland?  or  ought  it  rather  to  be  a  department  of 
state-ad  ministration,  as  the  Evangelical  church  of 
Prussia?  Or  in  what  precise  position  is  it  to  be 
found,  between  the  limits  of  Erastianism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Independency  on  the  other?  Prac- 
tically, no  doubt,  it  is  dependent  on,  and  subser- 
vient to,  the  state — but  theoretically  not  so* 

The  two  first  of  the  107  articles  of  the  new  con- 
stitution relate  to  religion :  and  the  second  is  is 
these  words : — 

"The  orthodox  church  of  Greece,  holding  oar 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  its  head,  is  indissolubly  united 
in  doctrine  (toyuartxvs)  with  the  great  church  in 
Constantinople,  and  every  other  Christian  chorch 
of  like  doctrines,  keeping  unalterably,  as  they,  the 
holy  apostolical  and  sy nodical  canons,  and  the  holy 
traditions ;  but  is  self-governed,  (uvroxifaloc,)  man- 
aging its  own  absolute  rights  independently  of  any 
other  church — and  is  administered  by  the  Holy 
Synod  of  Bishops." 

The  last  clauses  of  this  article  suggest  another 
question.  What  are  the  relations  of  the  Hellenic 
church  with  the  other  branches  of  the  "  Orthodox 
Church  of  the  East?" — not  with  the  Armenian 
church,  or  the  Nestorians  of  Chaldaea,  or  the  Mo- 
nophysites  of  Egypt ; — with  these  it  has  had  no 
connexion  for  ages ; — but  with  the  other  branches 
of  the  Greek  church,  properly  so  called — that  an- 
cient communion,  which  embraces  the  whole  of 
Russia,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  and  still  boasts  its  patriarchs  of 
Antioch,  Alexandria,  Jerusalem  and  Constantino- 
ple. The  Russian  church  has  long  been  indepen- 
dent of  the  see  of  Constantinople.  The  first  step  io 
Us  independence  was  the  consecration  of  a  patri- 
arch of  Moscow.  Subsequently,  this  patriarch  ale 
was  abolished,  and  since  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great  it  has  been  governed  by  a  commission  of 
bishops,  called  "  the  Holy  Synod."  Such,  too,  is 
now  the  position  of  the  church  of  Modern  Greece. 
The  phrase  of  the  constitution  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
"  dogmatically,  not  canonically,  united" — i.  «., 
while  it  adheres  to  the  decrees  of  the  same  coun- 
cils as  the  church  of  Constantinople,  and  holds  the 
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same  formularies  as  to  matters  of  doctrine,  it  admin- 
isters its  own  discipline  in  perfect  independence  of 
that  see,  and  in  harmony  with  the  government  of 
the  country  to  which  it  belongs.  This  indepen- 
dence was  the  subject  of  much  debate.  TheTe  was 
a  targe  party  who  would  have  wished  to  keep  up 
the  old  supremacy  of  the  see  of  Constantinople — 
not  so  much  because  they  hold  this  supremacy 
necessary,  or  viewed  the  Patriarch  at  all  as  Roman 
Catholics  do  the  Pope — but  from  a  feeling  of  vene- 
ration, and  because  the  connexion  was  an  ancient 
one,  and  in  many  respects  convenient.  The  main- 
tenance of  the  connexion  would,  fr**  obvious  rea- 
sons, have  been  agreeable  to  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, and  to  the  Patriarch  himself;  but  the  advocates 
of  ecclesiastical  nationality  prevailed.  In  illustra- 
tion of  the  views  of  this  latter  party  we  will  trans- 
late a  few  sentences  from  a  pamphlet  published  at 
the  time  in  Athens  :* — 

4k  The  title  of  Patriarch  denotes  hot  any  superior 
grade  of  priesthood,  but  only  a  position  of  adminis- 
trative superiority,  defined  by  an  oecumenical  synod 
of  bishops,  and  sanctioned  by  the  supreme  political 
power : — whereby  also  it  is  oftentimes  abolished 
for  the  advantage  of  the  state  or  the  church  ;  as  by 
Peter  the  Great,  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  dignity 
of  Patriarch  of  Russia  was  done  away  with,  and  a 
synod  set  up  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  church 
under  the  supreme  supervision  of  the  political 
power.  *  *  *  *  •  The  eastern  church  has 
never  loved  absolute  ecclesiastical  monarchy,  look- 
ing upon  it  as  dogmatically  opposed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Lord,  who  charged  His  disciples  that 
they  should  call  no  one  on  the* earth  lord  and  mas- 
ter, for  One  is  master,  and  teacher,  and  Lord  of 
all,  even  Christ — and  head  of  His  body,  which  is 
the  Church/' 

Here  we  pause  for  the  present ;  leaving  of  ne- 
cessity untouched  the  course  of  events  since  the 
time  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  We  confess 
that  we  have  experienced  considerable  discomfort 
from  the  intelligence  which  has  appeared  in  the 
newspapers ;  and  we  are  not  sorry  to  escape  from 
the  duty  of  inquiring  into  the  merits  of  the  contro- 
verted elections — or  of  following  after  the  assassins 
and  banditti,  who  have  been  again  infesting  a 
country  which  in  the  winter  of  1843  and  1844  was  so 
quiet  that  it  might  be  traversed  in  all  directions  with 
perfect  impunity — or  of  forming  an  opinion  upon  the 
quarrel  of  Grivas  and  Kallergi,  those  two  military 
worthies  who  have  so  much  power  to  serve  their 
country,  if  they  could  abstain  from  quarrelling — or 
of  interpreting  the  disputes  and  misunderstandings 
of  Cnletti,  Mavrocorda-lo,  and  Metaxa,  that  dis- 
jointed triumvirate,  the  members  of  which  repre- 
sent respectively  what  are  called  the  French,  Eng- 
lish, and  Russian  parties — or  of  explaining  how  it 
is  that  the  entente  cordiale  between  M.  Piscatory 
and  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  has  been  so  entirely  dis- 
solved. We  will  still  watch  and  still  hope ;  and 
we  are  sure  that  the  struggles  of  modern  Greece 
ought  to  command  the  sympathies  of  thoughtful 
minds — if  not  foT  her  own  sake,  ycl  on  account  of 
the  effects  which  may  be  expected  to  result  from 
them  in  the  world  of  the  east.  The  Greeks  them- 
selves are  far  from  confining  their  aspirations  to 
the  improvement  of  the  little  state  which  owns 
Otho  for  king.     When  they  think  of  the  future, 

*  The  pamphlet  (1843)  is  entitled  "  Jiarqlfa  Aurotf- 
Zidtof  ntQt  T»;f  uf$/»;C   *ai  T»/ff  •£ovffia$  TiS»  IJaT^idq- 

it$6f  ri,9  noltrtxi,*  l$ov<Tlar.     It  was  attributed  to  Pro- 
fessor Misiel,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  University. 


the  vision  of  Constantinople  and  St.  Sophia  floats 
before  their  eyes.  Their  feelings  are  well  ex- 
pressed in  some  lines  of  Mr.  Milnes'  "Greek  at 
Constantinople,"  where  he  alludes  to  the  old  By- 
zantine symbol  of  the  cross  above  the  crescent,  one 
part  of  which  the  Mahomedans  borrowed  and  ap- 
propriated to  themselves : — 

"  And  if  to  his  old  Asian  seat 

From  this  usurped  unnatural  throne 
The  Turk  is  driven,  'tis  surely  meet 
That  we  again  should  hold  our  own. 

Be  but  Byzantium's  native  sign 
Of  cross  on  crescent  once  unfurled ! 

And  Greece  shall  guard,  by  right  divine, 
The  portals  of  the  eastern  world." 

We  de  not  aspire  to  prophesy  of  the  future  fate 
of  Constantinople.  But  when  we  think  of  all  those 
Turkish  subjects  who  speak  the  Greek  language 
and  profess  the  Greek  religion ; — when  we  think 
of  the  link  which  the  same  religion  has  made  be- 
tween them  and  the  Sclavonic  tribes  below  and  be- 
yond the  Danube ; — we  cannot  but  look  upon  the 
recovery  of  the  Christian  nationality  of  Greece  as 
one  of  the  most  important  of  modern  events — or 
watch  the  development  of  this  young  kingdom 
without  feelings  of  the  most  anxious  expectation. 
We  cannot  believe  that  the  Mahomedan  tide,  which 
was  arrested  at  Lepanto,  will  ebb  back  no  farther 
than  Navarino ;  and,  if  the  emancipated  nation  ad- 
vances in  prosperity  and  virtue,  we  are  confident 
that  Chateaubriand's  dream,  will  be  fulfilled  in 
other  places  besides  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus  and 
Eurotas. 


Providence. — Marvellous  is  God's  goodness  in  pre- 
serving the  young  ostriches.  For  the  old  one  leaveth 
her  eggs  in  the  earth,  and  warmeth  them  in  the  dust, 
forgetting  that  the  foot  may  crush  them,  or  that  the 
wild  beast  may  break  I  hem.  But  Divine  Providence 
so  disposeth  it,  that  the  bare  nest  hatcheth  the  eggs, 
and  the  warmth  of  the  sandy  ground  discloseth  them. 
Many  parents,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
loving  pelicans,  arc  by  these  unnatural  wars  forced 
to  be  ostriches  to  their  own  children,  leaving  them 
to  the  narrow  mercy  of  the  wide  world.  I  am  con- 
fident that  these  orphans  (so  may  I  call  them  whilst 
their  parents  are  alive)  shall  be  comfortably  pro- 
vided for,  when  worthy  master  Samuel  Hern,  famous 
for  his  living,  preaching,  and  writing,  lay  on  his 
deathbed,  (rich  only  in  goodness  and  children,)  his 
wife  made  much  womanish  lamentation,  what  should 
herraftcr  become  of  her  little  ones:  Peace,  sweet 
heart,  said  he,  that  God  who  feedeth  the  ravens  will 
not  starve  the  Herns.  A  speech  censured  as  light 
by  some,  observed  by  others  as  prophetical,  as  indeed 
it  came  to  pass,  that  they  were  well  disposed  of. 
Despair  not,  therefore,  0  thou  parent,  of  God's  bless- 
ing, for  having  many  of  his  blessings,  a  numerous 
offspring.  But  depend  on  his  providence  for  their 
maintenance :  find  thou  but  faith  to  believe  it,  he 
will  find  means  to  effect  it. — Fuller. 

The  Mongrel. — I  find  the  natural  philosopher, 
making  a  character  of  the  lion's  disposition,  amongst 
other  his  qualities  reporteth,  that  first  the  lion  feedeth. 
on  men,  and  afterwards,  if  forced  with  extremity  of 
hunger,  on  women. 

Satan  is  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  he  mar 
devour.  Only  he  inverts  the  method,  and  in  his  bill 
of  fare  takes  the  second  course  first.  Ever  since  he 
over-tempted  our  grandmother  Eve,  encouraged  with 
success,  he  hath  preyed  first  on  the  weaker  sex.  It 
seems  be  hath  all  the  vices,  not  the  virtues,  of  that 
king  of  beasts,  a  wolf- 1  ion j  having  his  cruelty  with- 
out his  generosity. — Fuller. 
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From  the  Quarterly  Eerie*. 

1.  K  diner  DomUatt.  Amtliche  Mittheihmgen  des 
Central  Dombau*  Verdns.  MitgeschicMlichen, 
artistischen  und  literarUchen  Beitragen;  her- 
ausgegeben  vom  Vorstande. 

8.  Die  Heiligen  Drei  Konige.  Nach  einer  alien 
Handschrift :  herausgegeben  von  R.  Simxoch. 
Frankfurt  am  Main.     1842. 

It  is  a  painful  reflection,  and  one  that  conjures 
up  a  multitude  of  others,  that  a  great  cathedral  can 
never  again  be  built  in  this  country.  It  is  perhaps 
as  painful  to  reflect  on  the  utter  disproportion  of 
scale  to  use,  in  those  which  still  remain  to  us,  but 
to  this  habit  has  familiarized  us.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  hear  the  echoes  of  their  glorious  nave  and 
aisles  awakened  at  best  to  the  footsteps  of  a  small 
congregation — for  the  most  part  only  to  those  of  the 
solitary  verger.  We  are  accustomed  to  see  their 
grand  quadrangular  cloisters  treated  merely  as  cover- 
ed passages  to  prebcndal  back-doors ;  their  beautiful 
chapels,  those  greatest  imaginable  luxuries  of  former 
wealthy  piety,  used  only,  if  used  at  all,  as  waste 
places  for  mouldering  rubbish.  We  are  habituated, 
in  short,  to  view  a  cathedral,  except  for  purposes 
which  any  ordinary  parish  church  could  as  well  ful- 
fil, as  a  mere  sumpter  edifice,  enclosing  a  space  no 
one  congregation  can  fill,  or  no  one  man's  voice 
penetrate,  and  only  preserved  and  kept  up  from  a 
feeling,  akin  perhaps  to  love,  but  which  would  be 
equally  bestowed  on  any  building,  whether  Chris- 
tian or  not,  with  antiquity  and  beauty  in  its  favor. 
Yet,  who  is  there  among  those  who  love  to  breathe 
the  atmosphere  of  these  ancient  piles,  who  will  not 
acknowledge  that  however  altered  in  estimation,  or 
limited  in  use,  there  is  still  a  voice  in  them  we  can- 
not silence,  and  a  spell  we  cannot  break?  We 
have  forbidden  the  pilgrimage — levelled  the  altar 
—smashed  the  image,  and  extinguished  the  candle. 
We  have  left  in  them  nothing  to  catch  the  fancy  or 
to  trammel  the  reason — but  our  ancient  cathedrals 
are  still  faithful  to  the  nobler  aims  of  their  found- 
ers. They  still  call  to  unity,  rebuke  presumption, 
command  prostration,  and  raise  to  prayer. 

Such  being  our  feelings  with  respect  to  what  re- 
mains for  us  at  home,  it  is  impossible  that  we  should 
look  without  deep  interest  upon  the  great  work  now 
in  progress  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  cathe- 
dral of  Cologne,  after  the  lapse  of  six  centuries 
since  the.  first  stone  was  laid,  and  nearly  three  and 
a  half  since  the  last  was  left,  is  now,  as  is  generally 
known,  once  more  advancing  according  to  its  orig*- 
inal  intention.  Royal  patronage  has  been  extended 
—public  enthusiasm  excited — the  original  plans  for 
portions  of  the  building  discovered — forests  of  scaf- 
folding have  arisen,  and  for  four  years  the  silver 
sound  of  the  trowel  has  resounded  from  morning 
till  night  around  the  old  walls.  Nor  does  it  seem 
too  visionary  to  expect  that  the  present  generation 
will  live  to  see  the  completion  of  one  of  the 
finest  religious  edifices  which  the  world  possesses. 

It  is  singularly  happy  that  the  building  thus  be- 
queathed for  modern  completion,  should  he,  as  the 
most  perfect  example  of  the  most  perfect  period  of 
Christian  architecture,  the  best  fitted  for  the  study 
and  imitation  of  the  present  day.  If  ever  we  are 
to  obtain  an  insight  either  into  the  body  or  soul  of 
mediaeval  art,  it  must  be  on  an  occasion  like  this, 
when,  by  a  combination  of  events,  themselves  already 
long  interwoven  in  the  history  of  the  world,  it  is 
left,  as  it  were,  still  on  the  loom — its  wondrous 
threads  still  uncut.  The  cathedral  of  Cologne  is  a 
specimen  of  the  art  exactly  at  that  point  of  perfec- 


tion at  which  nothing  on  earth  is  permitted  to  stop 
— after  the  bud,  and  before  the  rankness — the  flower 
just  blown. 

Without  attempting  to  trace  the  history  of  Gothic 
architecture,  or  insisting  either  on  the  principle  of 
practical  utility,  or  the  Bpirit  of  religious  symbolism 
for  its  real  origin,  we  must  yet  remind  the  reader 
that,  in  the  countries  to  which  it  distinctively  belongs, 
its  highest  development  was  attained  under  three 
contemporary  sovereigns  of  eminent  talents,  worth, 
and  piety.  Cologne  cathedral  was  founded  in  1848 
-Hit  the  time  that  Frederick  II.  was  Emperor  of 
Germany,  Henry  III.  King  of  England,  and  St. 
Louis  King.of  France. 

Cologne  is  one  of  those  remarkable  cities  which 
have  witnessed  every  fashion  of  human  life,  and 
every  form  of  worldy  power.  Founded  by  ancient 
Rome  and  nursed  by  modern  Rome— owing  hs  first 
existence  to  the  mother  of  Nero,  and  its  first  Chris- 
tianity to  the  mother  of  Constantine — it  has  been 
the  seat  of  Pagan  institutions — the  arena  of  Chris- 
tian martyrs — the  stronghold  of  religious  dominion 
— the  pattern  of  municipal  independence— the 
storehouse  of  useful  commerce,  and  the  birthplace 
of  elegant  arts.  It  contains  within  its  walls  pro- 
gressive specimens  of  every  style  of  architecture, 
from  the  stern  old  church  built  with  the  stones  of 
the  ancient  capitol,  to  the  trumpery  facade  of  the 
Rathhaus,  calling  itself  modern  Greek.  It  has  seen 
the  deeds  of  the  hero  of  the  Niebelungen — it  has 
been  the  home  of  Albertus  Magnus,  the  magician 
—the  abode  of  Thomas  of  Aquinas,  the  saint — the 
tomb  of  Duns  Scotus,  and  the  resort  of  Petrarch. 
It  has  waged  its  own  war,  coined  its  own  mark, 
and  fixed  its  own  measure.  It  has  reverenced  the 
most  absolute  sovereigns,  and  asserted  the  most  re- 
publican rights.  It  has  stood  highest  as  an  Archie* 
piscopal  diocese,  and  foremost  in  the  Hanseatic 
league.  Its  prelates  have  sent  embassies  to  Eng- 
land, and  its  merchants  have  had  a  guild  of  their 
own  in  London.  Kings  from  the  far  west  have 
come  to  worship  within  its  walls  at  the  shrine  of  the 
kings  from  the  far  east.  It  has  attracted  students 
from  Iceland  on  the  fame  of  its  learning,  and  sap- 
plied  Poland  with  abbots  on  the  fame  of  its  piety. 
"  Qui  non  vidit  Coloniam,  non  vidit  Germanism," 
was  a  current  saying ;  and  "  as  rich  as  a  Cologne 
weaver,"  a  universal  proverb.  It  developed  a 
school  of  architects,  whose  recommendation,  the 
world  over,  was  that  they  came  from  Cologne ;  and 
a  school  of  artists,  of  whom  all  that  is  known  is 
that  thev  belonged  to  Cologne.  It  had  a  native 
patois  of  its  own,  and  a  distinctive  physiognomy  of 
its  own,  and  has  them  both  still ;  while  past' and 
present  occasionally  meet  in  curious  juxta-positiuu ; 
the  quaint  Byzantine  windows  of  an  upper  story 
keep  their  place  over  the  staring  plate-glass  of  a 
cafe  in  the  lower ;  and  the  Roman  toga,  till  within 
the  last  forty  years,  was  worn  on  all  occasions  by 
magisterial  venders  of  Eau  de  Cologne. 

To  one  thing  Cologne  has  been  resolutely  and 
uninterruptedly  true— her  attachment  to  the  Roman 
church.  She  may  well  be  called  the  Rome  of  the 
North.  She  has  known  almost  as  many  archbish- 
ops as  Rome  has  popes,  and  seen  as  many  of  them 
canonized.  A  hundred  and  thirty-seven  churches 
and  remains  of  churches  still  crowd  her  precincts, 
and  tradition  reports  them  to  have  been  once  as 
many  as  there  are  days  in  the  year.  Her  ancient 
devotion  deserves  that  she  should  have  the  noblest 
Gothic  cathedral  in  the  world— and  we  think  it 
probable  that  the  completion  of  the  edifice  will  be 
due  in  the  main  to  the  spirit  in  which  its  first  stone 
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was  laid.  A  variety  of  denominations— -believers 
and  non-believers — lovers  of  art  and  followers  of 
fashion,  appear  to  be  indiscriminately  busy  in  pro- 
moting this  undertaking  ;  and  the  Germans  uphold 
h  with  true  German  pnde,  as  one  in  which  all  dif- 
ferences of  belief  are  to  be  buried — such  a  conglom- 
eration being  tfcieir  only  idea  of  what  is  national ; 
but  the  church,  in  whose  service  they  are  all  thus 
obligingly  working)  is  the  mainspring  of  the  whole 
machine.  It  is  true,  she  takes  equally  no  prominent 
part  and  pursues  no  secret  measures — she  has  offer- 
ed no  inducements  in  the  way  of  indulgences  and 
remissions,  as  in  the  times  which  founded  the  build- 
ing— and  has  only  simply  called  upon  her  members, 
and  openly  taxed  her  sacraments ;  vet  it  is  the  old 
zeal  that  was  the  first,  and,  we  predict,  will  be  the 
last  impulse  of  the  movement. 

This  famous  Dam  is  the  third  metropolitan 
church  which  Cologne  has  known.  Tradition  re- 
ports the  first  to  have  been  built  by  St.  Maternus, 
a  local  saint,  in  the  first  century,  and  assigns  the 
place  on  which  it  stood,  but  nothing  more.  This, 
though  now  inclosed  within  the  walls  of  the  city, 
was  extra  muros  in  the  Roman  time,  as  was  usual 
with  the  early  Christian  churches.  Of  the  second 
there  is  more  to  be  said.  It  was  founded  in  784, 
by  Hildebold,  19th  Bishop,  and,  it  is  believed,  1st 
Archbishop,  of  whom  the  Cologne  Chronicle  gives 
the  following  curious  history : — 

"  On  the  death  of  Bishop  Riccolphus,  there  arose' 
a  great  dispute  among  the  chapter,  as  to  the  choice 
of  a  new  bishop ;  so  much  so,  that  it  reached  the 
ears  of  the  Kaiser  Karl  (Charlemagne)  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  He,  therefore,  took  horse  and  rode 
towards  Cologne  in  order  to  settle  their  differences. 
In  a  wood  near  the  city  he  heard  a  bell,  and  entered 
a  small  chapel,*  where  mass  was  going  on.  The 
kaiser  was  attired  like  a  hunter,  with  a  horn,  and 
clasped  knife  at  his  side.  After  he  had  heard  mass, 
he  laid  a  /gulden  on  the  altar,  upon  which  the  priest, 
by  name  Hildebold,  took  it  up,  and  not  knowing 
the  kaiser,  said  to  him,  '  Friend,  take  back  thy 
gulden;  we  don't  offer  gold  here' — and  thought 
that  he  meant  to  mock  him — for  he  was  a  simple, 
pious  man.  Then  the  kaiser  said,  '  Sir!  keep  the 
money ;  I  give  it  you  with  a  willing  heart.'  But 
Hildebold  would  not,  and  continued,  'I  see  that 
you  are  a  hunter ;  do  me  this  service,  therefore, 
and  send  me  the  hide  of  the  first  doe  that  you  kill, 
for  a  covering  to  my  books.  But  take  back  your 
gulden.1  As  the  kaiser  perceived  the  open,  hon- 
est speech  of  the  priest,  he  asked  of  the  bystanders 
as  to  his  life  and  conversation,  and  heard  that  he 
was  a  very  upright  man.  Then  the  kaiser  rode  on 
into  Cologne,  and  inquired  into  the  cause  of  the  dis- 

Sute,  and  finding  the  chapter  could  not  agree,  he 
eclared  to  them  he  would  himself  choose  their 
bishop  ;  whereupon  he  called  Priest  Hildebold  to 
Cologne,  and  presented  him  to  the  chapter.1' 

The  edifice  founded  by  this  holy  man  seems  not 
to  have  been  finished  in  less  than  ninety  years 
— it  was,  we  read,  consecrated  by  the  prelate  third 
In  succession  from  him,  in  873,  on  occasion  of  a 
grand  provincial  synod,  when  no  less  than  eleven 
bishops  were  present.  According  to  the  local  his- 
torians,-)- who  have  borrowed  from  older  sources, 
the  cathedral  was  a  stately  Byzantine  building,  with 

*  According  to  Cologne  antiquarians,  the  chapel  of  St. 
Marcellus,of  which  there  are  remains  to  be  seen  in  an  old 
house  in  the  street'  named  from  it,  the  MarceUan 
Strasse. 

tWinheim,  Sacrarum  Agrippinse,  1607.  Crombach, 
Historia  Trium  Regain,  1661. 
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double  choirs  and  crypts,  and  three  towers.  And 
on  the  coins  which  occur  from  the  ninth  to  the  elev- 
enth century,  many  of  which  bear  rude  representa- 
tions of  churches,  among  which  those  of  St.  Gereon 
and  the  Apostles  are  still  recognizable,  there  appears 
a  church,  superior  to  either,  answering  the  descrip- 
tion of  these  writers,  and  bearing  great  resemblance 
to  the  magnificent  but  later  church  on  the  Crater- 
lake  at  Laach.  The  interior  is  reported  to  have 
been  richly  adorned;  and  here  was  stored  up, 
among  other  valuables,  a  wonderful  library  of  man- 
uscripts, which  the  book-loving  Hildebold  had  gath- 
ered together.  In  1089  the  cathedral  took  fire,  and 
destruction  seemed  inevitable,  when  the  bones  of 
St.  Cunibert  were  hastily  brought  and  the  flames  as 
hastily  subsided.  But  in  1248,  as  certified  by  a 
papal  bull  of  the  day,  it  again  took  fire,  on  occasion 
of  some  civil  tumult,  when,  no  saint  interfering,  the 
flames  made  the  most  of  their  opportunity  and  burnt 
it  to  the  ground. 

There  was  now  great  need  for  a  new  cathedral, 
not  only  to  replace  the  old  one,  but  to  receive  a 
treasure  which,  more  than  any  other  cause,  haa 
contributed  to  the  glory  of  Cologne.  This  con- 
sisted in  the  bones  of  the  three  Wise  Men  of  the 
East,  captured  at  the  siege  of  Milan  by  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  and  considered  one  of  the  greatest  tri- 
umphs he  had  achieved;  and  which  being  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  city  of  Cologne,  demanded 
the  costliest  edifice  that  man  could  raise.  At  the 
same  time,  as  if  to  favor  the  occasion,  the  wealth 
of  the  city  and  chapter  had  so  accumulated  as  to 
gain  for  this  period  the  appellation  of  the  Golden 
Age  of  Cologne ;  while  a  new  era  of  architectures 
just  budded  in  the  land,  waited  apparently  but  this 
opportunity  to  expand  here  into  maturity. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  plan  of  erecting  a 
new  cathedral  on  a  grander  scale  had  been  long 
previously  contemplated.  Archbishop  Engelbert, 
Count  of  Altona  and  Berg,  murdered  in  1225,  to 
openly  entertained  the  idea  as  by  sqme  to  have  been 
considered  the  author  of  the  original  design  -f  while 
under  his  successor,  Conrad  of  Hochsteden,  it  so 
far  ripened,  that  all  preliminaries  were  ready  for 
the  foundation  of  the  new  building  only  a  few 
months  after  the  destruction  of  the  old  one.  At 
this  time  Germany  was  agitated  by  the  dissensions 
between  Frederic  H.  and  Pope  Innocent  IV., 
which  ended  in  the  excommunication  and  deposi- 
tion of  the  emperor.  Thereupon  there  started  up 
three  candidates  for  the  empire — Henry,  Count 
of  Thuringen ;  William,  Count  of  Holland ;  and 
Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall.  But  this,  far  from 
hindering  the  cause  of  the  cathedral,  proved  a 
direct  means  of  furthering  it — each  candidate  in 
turn  pleading  his  pretensions  to  the  archbishop 
with  arguments  calculated  most  materially  to  assist 
its  progress.  Conrad  first  gave  his  favor  to  Henry 
of  Thuringen,  who,  however,  lived  only  a  year. 
Then  William  of  Holland,  whose  youth  was  coun- 
terbalanced by  his  relationship  to  the  prelate,  was 
elected;  when,  being  refused  admittance  to  the 
city  of  Aix  (still  faithful  to  Frederic)  for  the  cere- 
mony of  coronation,  the  prince  laid  immediate 
siege  to  it  and  took  it  in  six  months.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  siege,  on  the  14th  of  August,  1248,  that 
Archbishop  Conrad  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  pres- 
ent cathedral,  at  a  depth,  as  Boisseree  has  ascer- 
tained, of  above  forty-four  feet  below  the  surface. 
There  were  present  on  the  occasion,  the  papal 
legate,  many  bishops,  dukes,  and  counts,  with 
William  of  Holland,  and  the  flower  of  his  army 
from  the  siege,   and  the  chief  burghers  of  the 
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besieged  town ;  a  trace  or  three  days  having  been 
granted  for  this  purpose  by  mutual  consent.  The 
stone  having  been  laid  with  all  ecclesiastical*form, 
munificent  offerings  were  collected,  and  Conrad 
read  aloud  a  letter  from  the  Pope,  granting  indul- 
gence from  church  discipline  of  a  year  and  forty 
days  to  all  penitents  contributing  to  the  work. 

Doubtless  the  great  and  gifted  man  whose  spirit 
conceived  the  plan  in  all  its  harmonious  wholeness, 
and  whose  mental  vision  saw  it  completed  in  all  its 
elaborate  detail,  took  an  important  part  in  that 
day's  pageantry.  That  particular  combination  of 
letters  and  syllables,  however,  by  which  he  was 
known  in  his  own  generation,  and  which  was  as 
familiar  to  all  those  present  as  the  name  of  the 
archbishop  himself,  was  to  be  buried  in  the  secret 
depths  of  that  stupendous  monument,  which,  while 
it  has  proclaimed  his  genius  far  and  wide,  has,  it 
seems,  forever  entombed  the  man.  He  has  be- 
queathed his  beautiful  ideas  in  ciphers  wliich  all 
may  read,  but  left  not  a  letter  to  tell  his  name. 
Since  that  day  six  centuries  have  rolled  a  veil  over 
it,  which  it  seems  hopeless  now  to  lift.  Assiduous 
researches  have  been  made  by  the  first  antiquarians 
in  Germany  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  the  Dom- 
blatt  especially  has  been  the  arena  of  indefatigable 
controversy  as  to  whom  the  honor  of  the  pile  is 
due.  It  has  been  given  alternately  to  Archbishops 
En^elbert  arid  Conrad,  to  Albertus  Magnus,  to  one 
Meister  Gerard,  who  was  the  first  Dom  Meister, 
and  others  ; — the  arguments  for  each  being  equally 
conclusive,  and  all  therefore  terminating  precisely 
as  they  began. 

And  we  cannot  help  thinking,  fortunately  so — 
the  long  continued  mystery  is  now  become  more 
interesting  than  any  discovery  that  could  replace 
it.  Our  generation  is  too  far  removed  in  time, 
knowledge,  and  spirit,  to  comprehend  how  the  mere 
elder  brother  of  the  same  likeness  of  a  man,  who 
now  designs  a  something  to  order,  builds  it  by  con- 
tract, calls  it  a  church,  and  himself  an  architect, 
could  have  composed  such  a  structure  as  the  Dom. 
At  most,  the  architects  of  those  times  are  mere 
ideas  to  us,  and  such  let  him  of  Cologne  remain! 
The  name  of  Erwin  of  Steinbach  has  incorporated 
itself  with  the  cathedral  of  Strasburg ;  it  is  too 
late  for  a  new  name  to  do  that  with  Cologne. 
Overbeck  has  therefore  settled  the  matter  wisely* 
in  his  great  picture  at  Frankfort,  "  Religion  glori- 
fied by  the  Arts,"  where  he  presents,  the  Great 
Unknown  of  Cologne  as  the  Genius  of  Architec- 
ture, under  a  figure  of  solemn  and  abstract  beauty. 
Such  may  he,  therefore,  ever  appear  to  those  who 
have  volunteered  to  complete  what  he  began ; 
reminding  them  that — 

"  They  dreamt  not  of  a  perishable  home, 
Who  thus  could  build." 

But  to  return  to  the  means  by  which  the  work 
was  carried  on.  William  of  Holland  dying  in 
1257,  Richard  of  Cornwall,  brother  to  our  Henry 
HI.,  again  came  forward,  and  by  his  munificent 
gifts  to  the  archbishop  became  a  valuable  patron  to 
the  rising  building.  Richard,  according  to  Hume, 
was  the  wealthiest  subject  in  the  English  domin- 
ions, and  his  ambition  to  wear  the  imperial  crown 
made  him  scatter  his  money  in  such  profusion  that 
the  amount  of  it  has  been*  exaggerated  into  some- 
thing fabulous,  the  ancient  historians  affirming  that 
he  came  over  to  Germany  with  thirty  tons1  weight 

*  Wiser  than  the  King  of  Bavaria,  who,  to  stop  further 
argument,  has  admitted  Meister  Gerard  into  the  Wal- 


of  gold.  Archbishop  Conrad,  who  still  filled  the 
see,  crowned  him  Bong  of  the  Romans  at  Aix-Ja- 
Chapelle,  in  the  same  year,  but  he  never  wielded 
the  sceptre  of  Charlemagne.  He  visited  Cologne 
several  times,  and  offered  largely  at  the  tomb  of 
"the  Three  Kings."  It  was  owing  probably  to 
his  personal  interest  that  German  emissaries,  in 
the  name  of  the  Pope,  were  allowed  to  collect  con- 
tributions at  that  time  throughout  England.  So 
that  English  money  helped  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
work  ;  though,  excepting  our  queen's  donation  last 
year,  we  are  not  aware  that  any  has  been  supplied 
for  the  second. 

But  the  chief  funds  for  the  building  proceeded 
from  the  precious  relics  for  whose  sake  chiefly  it 
was  undertaken.  It  was  the  shrine  of  the  Three 
Kings  those  walls  were  destined  to  enclose,  which 
principally  raised  them  from  the  ground.  The 
Three  Kings  were  especially  the -patron  saints  of 
travel — that  is,  of  what  was  almost  the  only  travel 
of  those  day 8,  of  pilgrimage. f  Their  fame  was  at 
its  zenith  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  All  pil- 
grims trusted  to  a  star  that  should  conduct  them  to 
the  place  of  the  Nativity,  and  the  shrine  being 
placed  temporarily  in  the  church  of  St.  Cecilia, 
Cologne  was  visited  by  crowds,  who  considered  a 
prayer  and  an  offering  at  this  shrine  as  the  first 
step  on  their  journey  to  Palestine.  These  crowds 
comprised  the  highest  in  tl«  land  ;  and  from  the 
time  of  Barbarossa  there  was  hardly  emperor,  king, 
or  count  who  did  not  hold  courts,  celebrate  festivi- 
ties, or  pass  through  Cologne,  on  expeditions  of 
love,  war,  or  pilgrimage ;  first  sanctifying  his 
object  by  prayer  and  offering  at  the  shrine  of  the 
Three  Kings. 

Nevertheless,  the  building  made  but  slow  pro- 
gress. Archbishop  Conrad  was  a  bad-hearted,  con- 
tentious man,  who  quarrelled  with  all  the  neigh- 
boring states,  and  cruelly  oppressed  the  citizens ; 
and  though  as  founder  oi  the  cathedral  his  memory 
is  held  in  honor,  yet  in  truth  the  immense  power 
which  he  derived  from  the  wealth  of  the  shrine,  and 
the  long  reign  during  which  he  wielded  it,  served 
far  more  to  impoverish  his  people  than  to  enrich  his 
cathedral.  His  violence  to  his  neighbors  brought 
him  into  positions  from  which  the  citizens  had  to 
ransom  him  ;  and  his  unjust  dealings  towards  them 
compelled  them  to  resistance,  for  which  he  placed 
them  under  ban.  His  successor  walked  in  the 
same  steps ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Arch 
bishop  Wichbold,  fifty  years  after  the  day  of  foun- 
dation, that  the  city  began  to  recover,  and  the 
cathedral  to  rise.  This  prelate  stimulated  the 
work  by  example  as  well  as  exhortation.  In  his 
time  it  first  became  the  custom  to  bequeath  legacies 
to  the  cathedral,  and  in  the  statutes  of  the  church 
the  priests  are  ordered  to  enjoin  the  dying  penitent, 
after  due  payment  of  his  debts  and  restitution  of  all 
ill-gotten  wealth,  to  remember  the  holy  work  now 
going  on  for  the  mother-church  of  the  city  and  dio- 
cese. At  first  lands  or  goods  were  bequeathed, 
but  afterwards  a  certain  sum  in  money;  and  till 
within  the  last  century  it  was  the  regular  form  in 
Cologne  for  all  wills  to  commence  with  a  bequest 
to  the  Dom  Fabrik. 

Meanwhile  the  influence  of  the  shrine  had  been 
applied  in  another  way.  Encouraged  by  the  indul- 
gences held  out  in  the  papal  letter,  a  society  was 
formed,  called  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Peter,  (the 
patron  saint  of  the  cathedral,)  for  the  purpose  of 

t  To  this  day  in  many  parts  of  Carinthia  and  Fraa- 
ooaia  the  door  of  an  inn  has  carved  over  it  the  initials 
C.  M.  B.— Caspar,  Mekhior,  and  Balthazar. 
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collecting  contributions  for  the  building.  The 
qualification  for  membership  consisted  simply  in 
having  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine,  and  it  was 
open  equally  to  both  sexes,  who  were  regularly 
divided  into  bodies,  and  enrolled  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  various  religious  orders.  This  society  was 
of  great  service,  for  with  their  zeal  the  pope 
increased  their  privileges,  the  most  important  of 
which  consisted  in  exemption  from  all  the  local 
interdicts,  which  bishops  hurled  and  people  feared 
in  those  days ;  so  that  an  individual  collecting  so 
much  in  a  year,  (the  smallest  contribution  being 
fixed  at  a  bushel  of  wheat,)  if  not  personally 
excommunicated,  or  a  notorious  bad  liver,  could 
•hear  mass  and  receive  the  sacraments,  himself  and 
all  his  family,  even  in  such  places  as  were  under 
papal  ban. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  brotherhood  of 
St.  Peter  grew  into  high  fame  and  influence  :  and 
while  the  members  dispersed  themselves  eagerly, 
not  only  throughout  the  diocese,  but  throughout 
Europe,  the  beautiful  choir  rose  gradually,  and  on 
the  27th  of  September,  1322,  in  the  reign  of  Arch- 
bishop Henry  II.,  Count  of  Birnenburg,  stood 
ready  for  consecration — this  being  tbe  same  day  on 
which  the  old  cathedral  of  Charlemagne  had  re- 
ceived the  same  rite  450  years  before. 

This  was  a  great  occasion,  and  Cologne  over- 
flowed with  spiritual  and  worldly  dignitaries.  After 
the  usual  ceremonies  without  the  building,  the 
archbishop,  attended  by  his  suffragans — the  prince- 
bishops  of  Osnaburg,  Munster  and  Liege,  and  the 
bishops  of  Mind  en  and  Utrecht — entered  the  choir, 
where,  ashes  having  been  strewn  upon  the  pave- 
ment, the  archbishop,  in  sign  of  that  doctrine  of 
which  Christ  is  the  alpha  and  the  omega,  wrote  in 
them  with  his  sceptre  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
From  the  south-east  to  the  north-west  he  wrote 
Greek  letters  :  from  the  north-east  to  the  south- 
west he  wrote  Latin  letters  ;  thus  forming  a  cross 
saltier,  X.  Theu  the  bones  of  the  Three  Kings 
were  brought  in  with  great  pomp,  and,  in  imitation 
of  the  early  Christians,  who  usually  erected  their 
churches  over  the  tomb  of  a  saint  or  martyr,  the 
archbishop  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  shrine  that 
was  to  contain  them  ;  above  which  in  due  time  a 
gilt  star  was  placed  at  the  tip  end  of  the  choir,  a 
type  of  that  which  conducted  the  wise  men. 

Our  readers,  we  suppose,  will  not  object  to  our 
pausing  here  for  a  moment  to  give  a  short  account 
of  these  mysterious  personages,  as  preserved  in  the 
traditions  of  the  Roman  Church.  We  take  it  from 
&,  curious  old  Volksbuch,  written  originally  in  Latin 
by  Johannes  von  Hildesheim,  who  died  in  1375,  for 
the  especial  edification  of  the  city  of  Cologne; 
done  into  German  1389,  for  Dame  Elsbeth  of 
Katzenellenl^ogen,  Lady  of  Erlach ;  copied  at 
Basle  1420 ;  printed  at  Strasburg  in  1480  ;  and 
now  republished  at  Frankfort,  1842,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  cathedral  of  Cologne.  Here  follows,  there- 
fore, an  epitome  of  this  ancient  Tract  for  the  Times. 

The  prophecy  that  a  star  should  rise  in  Jacob 
having  proceeded  from  a  heathen  prophet,  the 
heathens  themselves  became  interested  in  its  fulfil- 
ment ;  and  watch  was  kept  from  a  tower  on  a  high 
hill  in  India,  where  twelve  astrologers  observed  the 
heavens  night  and  day.  When  the  time  was  come,* 
a  brilliant  star  was  seen  to  rise  in  the  east,  which 
shed  a  light  all  over  the  land,  and  was  as  bright  as 
the  sun.  And  the  star  bore  within  it  the  figure  of 
a  little  child,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  a  voice 
came  from  it,  saying,  "  To-day  is  there  born  a  king 
in  Judaea.'*    And  this  star  was  seen  oyer  all  India, 


and  the  people  rejoiced,  and  no  one  doubted  that  it 
was  the  same  of  which  Balaam  had  prophesied. 
India  included  three  regions ;  each  separated  from 
the  other  by  high  mountains.  One  of  these  was 
Arabia,  the  soil  of  which  is  quite  red  with  the 
quantity  of  gold  it  contains,  and  here  Melchior  was 
king.  The  second  was  Godolia,  of  which  part  is 
called  Saba,  where  frankincense  is  so  abundant  that 
it  flows  out  of  the  trees — and  Balthazar  ruled 
there.  And  the  third  India  contained  the  kingdom 
of  Tharsis,  where  myrrh  hangs  so  plentifully  on 
the  bushes,  that  as  you  walk  along  it  sticks  to  your 
clothes;  and  here  Caspar  reigned.  But  as  they 
were  best  known  by  the  gifts  they  brought,  the 
Scriptures  only  mention  them  as  the  kings  of  Thar- 
sis, Arabia,  and  Saba. 

Now  each  of  the  kings  saw  the  star,  and  deter-  t 
mined  to  follow  it,  but  no  one  of  the  three  knew 
anything  of  his  neighbor's  intentions.  So  each 
set  off  with  a  numerous  retinue,  and  the  whole 
way,  though  beset  with  mountains  and  rivers,  was 
equally  dry  and  level  tx>  them ;  and  they  neither 
ate  nor  drank,  nor  rested,  nor  slept,  neither  they 
nor  their  servants,  nor  their  horses,  nor  their  cattle, 
but  followed  the  star  without  ceasing.  In  this 
manner  the  whole  journey  only  occupied  them  thir- 
teen days,  though  it  took  them  two  years  to  return. 
"And  whoever  doubts  this,  let  them  read,"  says 
the  little  book,  "in  the  prophet  Daniel,  where 
Habhakuk  was  taken  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and 
transported  from  Jerusalem  to  Babylon  in  one 
hour."* 

But  when  they  were  come  within  two  miles  of 
Jerusalem,  the  star  disappeared,  and  a  heavy  fog 
arose,  and  each  party  halted  ;  Melchior,  as  it  fell 
out,  taking  his  stand  on  Mount  Calvary,  Balthazar 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  Caspar  just  between 
them.  And  when  the  fog  cleared  away,  each  was 
astonished  to  see  two  other  great  companies  besides 
his  own,  and  then  the  kings  first  discovered  that  all 
had  come  upon  the  same  errand,  and  they  embraced 
with  great  joy,  and  rode  together  into  Jerusalem. 

There  the  crowd  of  their  united  trains  was  so- 
great,  that  they  looked  like  an  army  come  to  be- 
siege the  city,  and  Herod  and  all  Jerusalem  were 
troubled.  And  the  strangers  inquired  for  Him 
that  was  born  king  of  the  Jews,  whose  star  they 
had  seen  in  the  east,  and  were  directed,  as  the 
Scriptures  relate,  to  Bethlehem.  And  the  star 
again  went  before  them,  and  stood  over  a  miserable 
hut.  In  this  hut  lay  the  infant  Jesus,  now  thirteen 
days  old,  with  his  mother  Mary,  who  was  stout  in 
figure  and  brown  in  face,  and  had  on  an  old  blue 
robe.  But  the  kings  were  splendidly  attired,  and 
had  brought  great  treasures  with  them ;  for  it  must 
be  known  that  all  that  Alexander  the  Great  left  at 
his  death,  and  all  that  the  queen  of  Sheba  gave  to 
king  Solomon,  and  all  that  Solomon  collected  for 
the  temple  had  descended  to  the  Three  Kings  from 
their  ancestors,  who  had  pillaged  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  all  this  they  had  now  brought 
with  them.  But  when  they  entered  this  miserable 
hut,  it  was  filled  with  such  an  exceeding  light,  that, 
for  fear  and  amazement,  they  knew  not  what  they  did. 
And  they  each  offered  quickly  the  first  thing  thai 
came  to  their  hands,  and  forgot  all  their  other  gifts. 
Melchior  offered  thirty  golden  pennies,  Balthazar 
gave  frankincense,  and  Caspar  myrrh ;  but  what 
the  virgin  said  to  them  they  quite  forgot,  and  only 
remembered  that  they  bowed  before  the  child,  and 
said,  "  Thanks  be  to  God." 

*  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  ver.  36. 
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Each  of  the  gifts,  however  had  a  significant  his- 
tory, especially  the  thirty  pennies,  which  appear 
to  have  assisted  at  all  the  money  transactions  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures.  Having  been  originally 
struck  by  Abraham's  father,  they  were  paid  by 
Abraham  for  the  cave  of  Machpelah  ;  and  by 
Potiphar  for  Joseph  to  his  brethren  ;  and  by  Joseph's 
brethren  to  Joseph  for  corn  in  Egypt ;  and  by 
Joseph  to  one  Queen  of  Sheba  for  ointment  to 
anoint  the  body  of  his  father  Jacob  ;  and  by  a  later 
queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon  ;  whence,  as  we  have 
seen,  they  came  into  the  hands  of  Melchior,  who 
now  offered  them  at  Bethlehem.  Nor  does  their 
history  end  here  ;  for  as  the  holy  family  fled  into 
Egypt,  the  Virgin  tied  up  the  money  with  the 
frankincense  and  myrrh  together  in  a  cloth,  and 
dropped  it  by  the  way  ;  and  a  shepherd  tending  his 
*  flock  found  the  cloth,  and  kept  it  safe  till  the  *ime 
when  Jesus  was  performing  his  miracles  in  Judea. 
Then,  being  afflicted  with  a  disease,  he  came  to 
Jerusalem,  and  Jesus  cured  him  ;  and  the  shepherd 
offered  him  the  cloth,  but  Jesus  knew  what  was  in 
it,  and  desired  him  to  offer  it  upon  the  altar.  There 
the  Levite  who  ministered  burnt  the  frankincense ; 
and  of  part  of  the  myrrh  a  bitter  drink  was  made, 
which  they  gave  the  Saviour  on  the  cross,  and  the 
remainder  Nicodemus  presented  for  his  burial ;  but 
the  thirty  pennies  were  made  over  to  Judas  for 
betraying  Christ,  and  he  threw  them  down  in  re- 
morse at  the  feet  of  the  high-priest,  whereupon 
fifteen  went  to  pay  the  soldiers  who  watched  by 
the  tomb,  and  the  other  fifteen  bought  a  field  to 
bury  poor  pilgrims. 

To  return  to  the  kings ;  after  they  had  made 
their  offerings  they  ate  and  drank,  and  lay  down 
to  rest ;  but,  being  warned  against  Herod  in  a 
dream,  they  returned  to  their  own  country  by  the 
regular  way,  and  with  all  expedition  did  not  reach 
it  for  two  years.  There  they  told  all  the  people 
what  they  had  seen,  and  the  wonders  God  had 
wrought,  and  everywhere  upon  their  temples  the 
people  erected  the  image  of  a  star  with  the  child 
and  cross  in  it.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  St. 
Thomas  the  Apostle  was  sent  to  preach  the  Word 
in  India,  and  when  he  saw  the  star  on  their  tem- 
ples he  was  astonished,  and  asked  what  it  meant. 
Then  the  heathen  priests  told  him  about  the  Three 
Kings,  and  how  they  had  journeyed  to  Bethlehem, 
and  seen  the  young  child ;  at  which  St.  Thomas 
rejoiced  exceedingly,  for  he  had  heard  of  the  Magi, 
as  they  were  called,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
twelve  astrologers,  and  he  performed  so  many  mir- 
acles that  his  fame  filled  the  three  Indias. 

Now  the  Three  Kings  were  very  old  and  infirm, 
but  hearing  of  St.  Thomas  they  each  determined  to 
see  him ;  and  again,  as  it  so  happened,  they  set 
out  on  the  same  day,  and  without  knowing  each 
other's  movements,  reached  St.  Thomas  at  the 
same  time.  And  first,  St.  Thomas  baptized  them, 
and  then  he  ordained  them  priests  ;  for,  the  little 
book  adds,  that  they  were  not  married  men,  and 
never  had  been.  And  they  built  a  city,  and  lived 
together  in  great  joy  and  love  for  two  years,  preach- 
ing the  Gospel.  Then  Melcbior  died,  and  was 
buried  in  a  costly  grave  ;  and  shortly  after  Baltha- 
zar died  also,  and  was  laid  in  the  same  place  ;  and 
at  length  Caspar  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  when  his 
body  was  brought  to  be  buried  near  his  companions, 
Melchior  and  Balthazar,  who  lay  side  by  side, 
moved  asunder,  and  made  room  for  him  between 
them.  And  many  were  the  wonders  and  miracles 
performed  at  the  tomb,  but  for  all  that  the  people 
forsook  the  right  way,  and  fell  into  great  heresies, 


and  at  length  each  of  the  three  Indias  insisted  on 
taking  the  body  of  their  king  back  to  his  own 
country. 

Now  came  the  happy  times  of  the  good  emperor 
Con stan tine,  and  his  mother  Helena,  who,  after 
finding  the  true  cross,  and  the  four  nails,  and  the 
cloth  in  which  the  child  had  lain,  and  the  old  blue 
robe  of  the  Virgin,  determined  on  finding  the  bodies 
of  the  Three  KingB  as  well.  For  this  she  travelled 
expressly  to  India,  where,  after  much  difficulty, 
especially  on  behalf  of  Caspar,  who  had  got  among 
a  sad  set  of  heretics,  she  succeeded  in  obtaining 
all  three,  and  when  they  were  at  length  deposited 
again  in  one  receptacle,  there  arose  such  an  un- 
speakably delightful  smell,  as  convinced  all  the 
faithful  not  only  of  the  identity  of  the  bodies,  but 
of  their  exceeding  satisfaction  at  being  together 
once  more. 

By  Helena  they  were  taken  to  Constantinople, 
where  they  lay  for  some  time  in  great  honor  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Sophia ;  fell  into  discredit  in  the 
times  of  Julian  the  apostate  ;  rose  again  into  favor 
with  his  successor,  and  were  ultimately  presented 
to  Eustorgius,  Bishop  of  Milan,  a  Greek  by  birth, 
who  had  done  great  service  to  the  Greek  Church. 
From  Milan  Barbarossa,  as  we  have  seen,  carried 
them  off,  and  gave  witness  both  of  bis  devotion  to 
the  church  and  his  favor  for  Cologne,  by  present- 
ing them  to  that  city,  "  where  they  first  lay  in  the 
old  cathedral  of  Bishop  Hildebold,  and  now  lie  in 
the  new  one,  founded  by  Conrad  of  Hochsteden, 
where  with  God's  blessing  they  will  remain  till  the 
day  of  Judgment."  "  Therefore,"  the  little  book 
concludes,  "Rejoice,  oh!  Cologne!  city  rich  in 
honors !  and  thank  God  that  He  has  chosen  thee 
before  every  other  city  in  the  world  to  be  the  happy 
shrine  of  the  Three  holy  Kings !" 

So  ends  the  legend.  We  considered  the  history 
of  the  Kings  of  Cologne,  which  was  the  name  they 
bore  for  centuries,  too  much  a  part  of  that  of  the 
cathedral  to  be  passed  over ;  and  far  be  it  from  us 
to  desire  to  turn  it  into  ridicule.  Making  doe 
allowance  for  the  change  of  taste,  and  the  discovery 
of  printing,  we  appeal  to  the  reader  whether  there 
be  more  folly  or  less  wisdom  in  this  little  old  book 
than  in  many  a  little  new  one.  At  all  events,  the 
generation  that  read  this,  and  believed  it,  could  also 
build  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne. 

We  must  now  revert  to  the  choir,  which  stood 
with  its  seven  chapels  clustered  round  it,  unique 
then  as  now.  This  stupendous  structure,  itself  208 
feet  high,  rises,  as  many  of  our  readers  have  seen, 
out  of  a  forest  of  piers  and  pinnacles,  each  attached 
to  the  building  alternately  by  a  double  and  fourfold 
row  of  gigantic  flying  buttresses,  which  break  the 
bristling  chevaux  defrise  of  perpendicular  lines,  and 
relieve,  though  they  amaze,  the  eye.  Yet  not 
placed  there  for  any  eye-service,  but  for  the  strict- 
est use :  the  buttresses  resisting  the  pressure  of 
that  enormous  weight  of  roof,  the  piers  weighting 
the  ends  of  the  buttresses,  and  increasing  their 
strength ;  each  pier  a  miniature  church  in  itself,  its 
shape  that  of  a  cross,  rising-  in  four  corner  spires, 
with  one  centre  steeple  or  pinnacle ;  each  spire  and 
pinnacle  edged  at  each  angle  by  a  row  of  crotchets 
terminating  in  a  finial — each  crotchet  the  Marten 
Blume,  or  flower  of  Mary,  what  we  call  the  Lady's 
slipper — each  finial  a  rose,  the  emblem  of  mystery — 
whence  the  saying  sub  rosa ;  while  from  roof,  and 
wall,  and  pier  protrude  innumerable  grotesque  pipe- 
heads — demons,  dragons,  monkeys,  monstrosities; 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  the  fantastic  creations  of  the 
architect's  own  imagination;  according  to  Bois- 
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seree,  imitations  of  the  goblins  and  wood-demons 
in  which  the  times  believed ;  but  according  to  the 
symbolist,  representations  of  the  bad  spirits  which 
the  church  holds  without  her  walls,  and  yet  com- 
pels to  do  her  service. 

It  strikes  a  stranger's  eye  at  first  sight,  that 
while  the  south  side  of  the  choir  seems  to  blossom 
with  exuberance,  the  north  side,  as  with  Freiburg 
aod  Amiens,  is  comparatively  plain  :  no  lady's 
slippers  on  the  pinnacles,  no  corner  spires  round 
the  miniature  steeple.  A  Cologne  laquais  de  place 
will  tell  you,  with  the  usual  sapience  of  these 
people,  that  the  want  of  decoration  was  owing  to 
want  of  funds,  and  that  it  is  intended,  when  the 
cathedral  is  completed,  to  out  on  the  failing  orna- 
ments. You  refer  to  a  little  cathedral  guide-book, 
purchased  at  Dumont  Schauberg's,  the  great  book- 
seller of  Cologne,  and  that  informs  you  that  the 
original  architects  left  this  side  plain,  because,  on 
account  of  some  abutting  building,  it  was  not  so 
much  seen — a  reason  which,  considering  that  the 
original  architects  finished  every  dark  comer  and 
lofty  point  as  carefully  as  the  most  prominent  and 
visible  parts,  is  fit  to  succeed  that  of  the  lackey. 
We  turn  then  to  Boisseree,  and  even  his  solution 
fails  to  convince.  He  tells  us  that  the  north  side 
being  that  most  exposed  to  the  weather,  all  un- 
necessary ornament  was  purposely  avoided.  Now 
it  is  not  true  that  the  north  side  is  always  that 
most  tried  by  the  weather;  in  many  English 
edifices  it  is  the  eastern  aspect  which  suffers  soon- 
est ;  and  in  Cologne  the  bitterest  blast  comes  from 
the  west.  The  symbolist,  therefore,  claims  the 
next  hearing,  in  the  person  of  Professor  Kreuser — 
a  profound  antiquarian,  an  ardent  Roman  Catholic, 
a  constant  adorer  of  the  Cathedral,  and  in  all  these 
capacities  a  most  valuable  contributor  to  the  Dom- 
blatt. 

"  The  north  side,"  he  says,  "  has  had,  since  the 
first  period  of  Christianity,  its  particular  meaning — 
the  south  the  same.  The  north  side  was  that  of 
the  Evangelists,  who  gave  the  truth  in  plainness 
and  simplicity — the  south  was  that  of  the  prophets, 
who  disguised  it  in  Oriental  figure  and  imagery. 
Also  the  women,  who  were  especially  commanded 
to  cover  themselves,  and  abstain  from  ornament, 
stood  on  the  north  side,  hence  called  the  muliebris ; 
while  the  men,  to  whom  no  such  prohibition  ex- 
tended, stood  on  the  south.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
south  side  of  the  choir  is  richly  decorated — that 
towards  the  north  markedly  simplified." — Dom- 
Matt,  No.  93. 

Admitting  this,  for  argument's  sake,  to  be  true, 
another  congenial  reason  may  be  urged  as  assisting 
to  keep  the  northern  side  of  Cologne  Cathedral 
plain — namely,  that  to  which  the  old  habit  of  not 
interring  the  dead  on  the  north  side  of  a  church  is 
attributable :  not  because  of  its  dampness  or  gen- 
eral gloom — for  beyond  the  shadow  cast  by  the 
building  this  no  longer  exists — but  because,  under 
an  old  tradition,  the  north  side  was  supposed  to  be 
especially  under  the  influence  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Powers  of  the  Air,  and  therefore  expressly  avoided 
as  a  place  of  burial. 

Possessed,  therefore,  with  these  various  argu- 
ments, the  traveller  mounts  to  the  highest  external 
gallery  of  the  cathedral,  and  there  from  behind  that 
massive  parapet — which  from  below,  to  use  a 
lady's  term,  appears  but  the  delicate  footing  to 
which  the  whole  embroidery  of  the  building  is 
appended — he  sees  at  once  marks  of  a  decision  of 
purpose,  for  which  neither  economy,  nor  obscurity, 
nor  inclemency  would  account:  for  standing  ex- 


actly at  the  centre  of  the  choir-end,  at  the  spot 
which  the  gilt  star  once  occupied,  looking  east- 
ward, he  sees  all  below  him  decoration  on  his  Tight 
hand,  and  all  simplicity  on  his  left. 

This  vital  portion  of  the  edifice  being  completed, 
the  offices  of  the  church  were  regularly  performed, 
and  the  decorations  of  the  interior  became  a  further 
field  for  the  piety  of  individual  contributors.  Arch- 
bishop Genney,  especially,  who  held  the  see  from 
1357,  appears  as  a  munificent  patron.  He  pre- 
sented the  black  marble  altar  of  the  Three  Kings, 
still  existing — also  the  high  altar  itself  with  an 
elaborate  Ciborium,  now  exchanged  for  one  utterly 
unsuitable  ;  fourteen  statues  of  silver  gilt,  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Saviour,  and  the  Virgin — the  two 
latter  two  ells  high — which  were  placed  round  the 
altar  on  all  solemn  occasions ;  and,  lastly,  the 
tabernacle,  or  receptacle  for  the  Sacrament,  an 
exquisite  structure  62  feet  high,  whose  tragic  fate 
we  shall  record  farther  on.  To  this  archbishop  are 
also  usually  attributed  the  fourteen  statues,  with 
rich  canopies  and  brackets,  on  the  pillars  round  the 
altar ;  and  the  canopies  and  brackets  the  good 
archbishop  is  welcome  to  the  credit  of,  both  being 
singularly  beautiful ;  but  the  statues  show  a  man- 
nerism and  affectation  (now  increased  tenfold  by 
the  hideous  painting  they  have  undergone)  which 
we  must  assign  to  a  much  later  period.  Also  the 
chronicles  mention  four  brazen  angels,  seven  feet 
high,  of  great  beauty,  placed  at  each  corner  of  the 
altar,  and  a  wonderful  clock  wound  up  once  a  year, 
representing  the  course  of  the  sun  and  moon  and 
the  adoration  of  the  three  kings. 

Meanwhile  the  brethren  of  St.  Peter  continued 
their  rounds,  and  increased  so  much  in  number  that, 
in  1336,  on  occasion  of  a  great  meeting  in  Cologne, 
the  choir  and  rising  aisles  were  found  insufficient 
to  contain  them,  and  the  priests  were  obliged  to 
bring  the  relics  out,  and  bear  them  round  the 
cathedral.  The  end  of  all  this  may  be  easily 
anticipated  ;  the  fraternity  was  become  too  good  a 
speculation,  both  in  a  worldly  and  spiritual  light, 
not  to  be  abused.  Notorious  bad  livers  contributed 
in  their  last  moments  sufficient  to  enrol  them  in  the 
brotherhood,  and  thus  fraudulently  obtained  the 
offices  of  the  church  ;  others  deducted  considerably 
from  their  collections  before  making  them  over  to 
the  cathedral  fund  ;  while  some  of  still  more  inde- 
pendent views,  among  whom  we  are  assured  ladies 
were  not  wanting,  never  made  them  over  to  the 
fund  at  all.  This  state  of  things  attracted  the 
attention  of  Archbishop  Genney,  who  forthwith 
curtailed  the  immunities,  and  pursued  the  offenders 
so  effectually  that  he  seems  to  have  put  an  end  not 
only  to  the  abuses,  but  to  the  society  itself.  Its 
statutes  were  renewed  towards  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  when  the  old  popularity  had  so 
fallen  away  that  the  collectors  had  to  be  allowed 
one  fourth  of  their  gatherings ;  and  in  the  six- 
teenth century  no  further  mention  is  made  of  the 
body. 

It  was  well  for  the  cathedral  that  there  was  no 
failing  as  yet  among  the  other  sources  of  her  sup- 
port— the  tide  of  royalty  and  nobility  still  set  in 
powerfully  towards  the  shrine,  and  many  a  pic- 
turesque procession  demanded  entrance  at  the 
gnarded  gates,  and  wound  through  the  narrow  and 
intricate  streets  of  the  city,  on  its  way  to  the  cathe- 
dral. In  1337,  our  own  Edward  III.,  on  his  way 
up  the  Rhine  to  meet  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  visited  the 
shrine,  and  left  rich  offerings.  In  1347,  the  French 
king,  Charles  IV.,  also  paid  his  devotions,  and  his 
tribute;   later   in   the   century,  Peter,  kiog  of 
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Cyprus,  and  the  Emperor  Wenceslaus.  But  the 
most  remarkable  pageant  took  place  on  the  depo- 
sition of  this  latter,  when  the  Elector  Palatine 
Rupert  (known  to  all  the  lovers  of  Heidelberg 
Castle  by  the  grand  old  Ruprecht'M  Baa)  was 
elected  emperor  in  his  stead.  In  his  person  the 
case  of  William  of  Holland  was  repeated,  for  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  remained  true  to  Weneeslaus  and  re- 
fused Rupert  admittance.  He,  therefore,  entered 
Cologne  with  his  wife,  four  sons,  and  three 
daughters,  and  a  brilliant  cortege  of  dukes  and 
counts,  and  on  the  6th  of  January,  the  Feast  of  the 
Three  Kings — our  Epiphany — was  crowned  in  the 
cathedral.  On  this  occasion  a  curious  custom  was 
observed.  The  archbishop  performed  the  mass, 
and  Rupert  himself,  to  whom  as  emperor  belonged 
the  dignity  of  a  canon  of  the  diocese,  chanted  the 
Gospel.* 

In  1408,  also,  Rupert's  eldest  son,  the  Elector 
Lewis — who  in  the  matter  of  wives  was  a  kind  of 
German  Henry  VIII. — celebrated  at  Cologne  his 
marriage  with  Blanche,  daughter  of  our  Henry  IV., 
leaving  jewels  upon  the  shrine  which  a  modern 
bride  would  decidedly  have  grudged  from  herself. 
This  is  the  second  instance  of  an  English  princess 
being  given  in  marriage  in  this  city — the  first  being 
that  of  Isabella,  daughter  of  King  John,  whose 
marriage  with  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  took  place 
there  in  1235. 

Still  the  cathedral  by  no  means  profited  in  due 
proportion.  Its  fate  depended  mainly  on  the  tastes 
of  the  reigning  archbishop  :  if  peaceable,  the  build- 
ing advanced  ;  if  pugnacious,  it  halted.  Unfor- 
tunately this  latter  was  the  more  frequent  dispo- 
sition of  the  two  ;  and  the  Archbishop  Theodora 
von  Moers,  who  reigned  from  1414,  and  fought  his 
neighbors'  battles  as  well  as  his  own,  is  accused/ 
not  only  of  mortgaging  the  church  property,  but  of 
helping  himself  to  the  jewels  from  the  shrine, 
whenever  his  necessities  pressed  him.  Consider- 
ing, therefore,  how  the  building  lagged  in  progress, 
it  is  the  greater  wonder  that  its  harmony  should 
have  been  preserved.  And  no  stronger  evidence  is 
needed  to  prove  that  the  original  design  extended 
to  the  whole  edifice.  For  it  was  not  till  1437, 
almost  two  hundred  years  after  the  date  of  founda- 
tion, that  the  southern  tower  was  completed  as  far 
as  we  now  see  it. 

In  that  year  the  bells  were  taken,  from  an  old 
wooden  tower  formerly  used  as  a  belfry  to  the 
Cathedral  of  Charlemagne,  which,  consistent  with 
its  antiquity,  had  none,  and  raised  into  the  new 
tower.  The  great  old  crane,  whose  bom-like  form 
butting  from  the  forehead  of  the  tower  is* as  familiar 
a  feature  as  any  in  the  mighty  fragment,  doubtless 
assisted  at  this  transfer.  But  this  seems  to  have 
been  its  last  work ;  for  a  picture  by  John  van  Eyck 
of  St.  Barbara,  dated  1437,  has  for  its  background 
an  unfinished  tower,  with  a  crane  at  top,  obviously 
intended  for  that  at  Cologne. 

And  now  other  causes  than  those  of  war  and  pil- 
lage intervened  to  obstruct  the  work.  Times  had 
altered  since  that  first  stone  was  buried  forty-four 
feet  deep  in  the  earth,  and  men's  minds  had  been 
preparing  for  changes  of  more  kinds  than  one. 
The  invention  of  printing  aroused  the  pride  as  well 
as  the  intellect  of  men — the  capture  of  Constantino- 
ple drove  a  host  of  depraved  Grecian  architects  into 


*  The  emperors  of  Germany  held  three  canonries  in 
their  own  right:  one  at  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  one  at  the 
minster  of  our  lady  at  Air-la-Cbapelle,  and  the  third  at 
Cologne. 


western  Europe — in  art  as  In  doctrine  the  world 
was  ready  to  follow  new  guidance— the  glories  of 
the  German  empire  and  of  German  architecture 
declined  together — the  city  of  Cologne  drooped— 
and  the  cathedral  stood  still.  For  above  fifty  years 
the  workmen  dawdled  over  the  north  side,  and  for- 
tunately accomplished  nothing  more  than  now 
stands.  We  say  fortunately,  since  even  in  anti- 
Lutheran  Cologne  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  sixteenth  century  should  know  how  to  finish 
what  the  thirteenth  had  begun.  For  though  the 
cathedral  is  externally  free  to  a  remarkable  extent 
from  any  glaring  evidences  of  deterioration,  and  in 
general  form  the  builders  of  the  north  side  appear 
to  have  been  modest  and  cautious,  yet  there  are 
signs  here  of  that  shallowness  and  slovenliness  of 
execution  which  must  make  their  German  Pugin 
thankful  that  they  did  no  more. 

After  1609,  it  is  questionable  whether  another 
stone  was  added,  or  designed  to  be  added;-— the 
painted  windows  on  the  north  side  hear  that  date, 
and  they  would  hardly  have  been  inserted  if  any 
chance  of  continuing  the  masonry  had  been  contem- 
plated. The  buildings  also  that  grew  round  the 
cathedra],  not  mere  ephemeral  structures,  bat, 
among  others,  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Pascalo, 
and  an  old  institution,  known  as  the  School  of  Arts, 
occupying  even  the  e>pace  allotted  to  the  transepts, 
testify  pretty  conclusively  that  no  further  growth  of 
the  great  torso  was  now  anticipated.  Some  even 
presumed  to  press  so  close  on  the  fallen  lion  as  to 
hew  themselves  cellars  out  df  the  stupendous  quarry 
of  its  foundations.  In  short,  as  Professor  Kreuser 
pithily  says,  "  the  time  was  come  when  cathedrals 
were  not  built  up,  but  pulled  down."  The  Refor- 
mation was  now  begun ;  and  though  Cologne  stood 
firm  against  the  storm,*  yet  it  altered  other  things 
in  the  estimation  of  men  besides  the  dogmas  of  the 
Roman  Church ;  and  with  a  new  set  of  interests  to 
occupy  the  world,  cast  a  deadness  alike  upon  all 
the  old  ones. 

And  here  it  may  be  as  well  to  recall  the  precise 
state  of  incompletion  in  which  (as  some  not  distant 
generation  may  find  it  difficult  to  believe)  the 
cathedral  for  so  many  centuries  was  left.  The 
original  intention  comprehended  choir  and  double 
transepts,  a  stately  nave,  with  double  aisles,  a 
centre,  tower  where  nave  and  choir  join,  and  two 
towers  at  the  west  end.  The  internal  height  of 
ehoir  and  nave  alike,  namely,  150  feet — that  of  the 
aisles  and  transepts,  64  feet — the  whole  length  of 
the  building  500  feet,  its  width  150  feet,,  and  the 
height  of  the  towers  536  feet,  which  would  have 
made  them  the  highest  in  Christendom.  Of  this, 
the  choir,  as  we  have  said,  was  finished  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  east  wall  of  each  transept.  The  north 
aisles  had  attained  their  destined  height,  the  four 
great  windows  complete,  with  colored  glass  in 
them,  and  seven  compartments  of  the  roof  groined 
over.  The  south  aisles  had  stopped  midway,  their 
interior  piers  having  only  reached  the  heijrht  of  42 
feet,  and  the  windows  being  arrested  af  the  spring 
of  the  arch.  The  southern  tower  had  grown  np  is 
two  stories  to  the  elevation  of  170  feet ;  the  north- 
ern tower  stood  like  a  tooth  just  piercing  the  gum 
— one  pier  partly  through  to  the  height  of  22  feet, 
the  rest  still  below  the  surface.  Part  of  the  facade 
of  the  northern  transept  was  visible  about  six  feet ; 
and  of  such  portions  of  both  transepts,  west  front 


♦Two  archbishops,  however,  were  exceptions.    One 
yielded  to  the  arguments  of  Bucer,  the  other  to  love  for 

Agnes  Mansfeldt. 
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and  northern  tower,  as  were  not  yet  above  the 
earth,  the  foundations  were  supposed  to  be  perfect 
within.  Thus  there  was  a  gap  between  choir  and 
aisles,  another  between  north  and  south  tower,  and 
a  vacant  space  in  the  nave.  In  other  words,  the 
head  was  perfect,  the  shoulders  just  begun,  the 
legs  with  one  foot  partly  grown — but  the  whole 
body  still  wanting.  For  present  use,  therefore, 
temporary  roofs  had  been  thrown  over  the  southern 
aisles  and  such  compartments  of  the  northern  as 
had  not  been  groined  with  stone.  The  gap  between 
choir  and  south  aisles  was  filled  up  by  a  temporary 
wall ;  that  between  choir  and  northern  aisles  sup- 
plied by  the  intrusive  church  of  Sta.  Maria  already 
mentioned,  and  a  wooden  screen  ran  up  between 
the  two  towers. 

Thus  stood,  therefore,  the  incomplete  form  of  an 
all-complete  idea,  from  which,  as  from  a  text-book, 
almost  every  religious  edifice  erected  contempora- 
neously bad  drawn  instruction— which  had  contrib- 
uted to  build  Strasbourg  near,  and  to  finish  Burgos 
afar  off,  and  which  shows  its  helping  influence  in 
Freiburg,  Ratisbonn,  Prague,  Utrecht,  Amiens, 
Beauvais,  Chalons,  and  numerous  other  .foreign 
churches  that  might  be  mentioned,  besides  supply- 
ing an  architect  to  our  own  York.  There  stood 
the  imperfect  specimen  of  the  most  perfect  period 
of  ecclesiastical  Gothic — so  full  of  thought  that 
every  detail  has  a  meaning — so  practical  in  adapta- 
tion that  every  detail  has  a  use — so  true  in  structure 
that  were  the  walls  knocked  away  it  would  still 
stand  firm  on  its  piers  like  a  tent;  and  with  all 
these  causes  combined,  so  perfect  in  national 
beauty,  that  Boisseree  has  christened  it  "  the 
Canon  of  German  architectural  law."  And  centu- 
ries passed  away  without  knowing  it  to  be  such. 
Nay,  far  from  appreciating  the  tenth  wonder  of  the 
world  that  stood  among  them,  men  looked  upon  it 
with  ill-will,  as  a  monstrous  mistake  which  the 
barbarity  of  their  forefathers  had  entailed  upon 
them,  an  eye-sore  to  their  city,  and  a  drain  to  their 
pockets,  and  to  be  kept  standing  only  to  avoid  the 
greater  cost  o£  pulling  it  down. 

Meanwhile  the  succession  of  wars,  direct  and 
indirect  offsprings  of  the  Reformation,  which  raged 
in  central  Europe,  sufficiently  deranged,  as  is  well 
known,  all  the  springs  of  art  and  literature  through- 
out Germany,  and  in  more  thau  one  instance  poured 
their  fury  within  the  diocese  of  Cologne.  But 
what  had  hitherto  been  the  bane  of  the  cathedral 
bad  now  become  its  safeguard.  These  sources  of 
desolation  interfered  with  no  plans  of  progress,  and 
prevented  no  system  of  repair — they  only  tied  the 
hands  of  those  who  waited  but  for  peace  to  be- 
come more  dangerous  enemies  than  any  the  cathe- 
dral had  known  before.  Considering,  therefore, 
the  state  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  the  build- 
ing appears  to  have  received  from  them  the  best 
usage  those  centuries  could  bestow,  namely,  to 
have  been  let  alone.  Nevertheless  one  voice  was 
raised  even  then,  Boisseree  like,  by  a  Jesuit  of  the 
name  of  Crombach: — whose  "Historia  Trium 
Regura"  (1654)  displays  an  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause  of  the  cathedral,  and  a  discrimination  of  its 
beauties,  quite  marvellous  for  the  times,  and 
expresses  the  pious  wish  that  it  rai^ht  pleaso  the 
mighty  German  princes,  and  especially  the  then 
reigning  archbishop  Maximilian  Henry,  to  carry  on 
the  splendid  building  to  the  honor  of  the  holy 
Catholic  church  and  glory  of  the  German  name. 
Farther  on  he  mentions,  as  if  by  permission,  that 
but  for  the  war  with  Holland,  in  which  the  primate 
had  been  induced  to  assist  Louis  XIV.,  his  archi- 


episcopal  highness  had  fully  contemplated  continu- 
ing the  building.  How  his  highness  was  so 
induced  is  no  longer  a  mystery,  now  that  the  list 
of  the  Grand  Monarque's  gifts  and  douceurs,  not 
forgetting  diamond  crosses,  has  been  made  public. 
Not  that  the  world  has  anything  to  regret  in  this 
transaction,  as  far  as  regards  the  cathedral,  since  it 
probably  saved  its  ancient  limbs  from  being  made  a 
mere  stock  on  which  to«graft  the  designs  of  some 
French  architect  of  the  Bernini  school.  Even  the 
sympathizing  historian  we  should  hardly  have 
trusted  to  touch  a  stone  of  the  building,  though  his 
admiration  for  it  led  him  to  make  investigations  and 
drawings  which  have  proved  of  much  service  to 
later  laborers. 

Worse  days,  however,  were  to  pass  over  before 
brighter  could  dawn.  With  the  last  fires  of  the 
seven  years1  war  expired  the  cathedral's  last 
chance  of  protection.  Peace  ensued — philosophy 
and  renaissance  were  in  the  ascendancy,  and  the 
natural  enemy  of  every  Rhenish  cathedral  during 
the  eighteenth  century — its  own  chapter — grew 
rich  and  rampant.  The  exterior  Was  too  irretriev- 
ably bad  in  their  eyes  for  even  them  to  improve,  but 
the  interior  presented  a  tempting  field.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  almost  every  movable  object 
coeval  with  the  best  times  of  the  building  gradually 
disappeared  or  underwent  some  sad  change.  The 
old  altar,  with  its  graceful  Ciborium,  of  which 
Crombach's  work  has  preserved  a  rough  woodcut, 
made  way  for  the  Grecian  kind  of  summer-house 
which  now  stands  in  its  place,  and  for  which  per- 
haps the  fourteen  silver  statues  went  to  pay,  for 
how  they  were  disposed  of  does  not  appear.  The 
brazen  angels  at  the  corners  of  the  altar  were 
molten  into  the  four  rococo  candlesticks  now  used ; 
the  beautiful  carved  stone  sedilia  were  superseded 
by  three  heavy  arm-chairs ;  the  open  stone  screen 
surrounding  the  choir  was  demolished,  and  the 
present  iron  grating  substituted ;  and  then  the  choir 
was  thought  too  dark  to  show  off  all  these  novel- 
ties, and  the  rich  mosaic  glass  of  the  triforium  win- 
dows was  replaced  by  plain.  But  the  worst  deed 
was  the  destruction  of  the  old  tabernacle.  To  this 
the  chapter  had  long  looked  forward  as  a  sort  of 
bonne  bouche,  their  appetites  being  further  whetted 
by  the  opposition  of  a  recently  elected  Dom-Herry 
von  Hildesheim  by  name — be  it  honored! — who 
violently  resisted  the  measure.  As  lone  as  he  was 
by  nothing  could  be  done,  but  the  good  gentlemen 
bided  their  time — they  waited  till  von  Hildesheim 
had  departed  on  a  journey,  and  then  one  night  they 
went  like  thieves  in  the  dark,  smashed  it  in  pieces, 
and  threw  it  into  the  Rhine.  For  the  common 
people  were  attached  to  the  old  relic,  and  there  was 
above  62  feet  of  it  in  length  to  be  got  rid  of.  The 
Domblalt  tells  us  that  old  Professor  Wallraff,  whose 
well-known  museum  at  Cologne  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain a  few  fragments  of  the  murdered  tabernacle, 
could  never  speak  of  that  night  without  tears  in 
his  eyes.  Besides  these  fragments,  Crombach's 
description  is  all  that  remains.  He  reports  it  to 
have  been  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  mounting  story 
over  story,  and  terminating  in  a  spire,  with  scripture 
groups  beneath  rich  fretwork  canopies,  and  single 
figures  on  pillars.  "  Such  a  work,"  he  adds, 
"  with  its  statues,  groups,  pyramids,  pinnacles,  and 
other  ornaments,  would  have  been  marvellous  even 
in  wax,  or  any  other  yielding  material.  And  none 
would  believe,  unless  they  had  seen  it  with  their 
own  eyes,  how  the  hard  stone  could  have  been 
fashioned  into  a  variety  of  the  most  intricate  forms, 
such  as   even   a  painter  would  find  it  difficult 
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to  imitate  in  color."  The  sculptor's  name  is 
unknown,  but  he  is  compared  to  Lorenzo  Ghiberti, 
whom  he  must  have  preceded  by  almost  a  century. 

But  the  chapter's  turn  for  suffering  came  next. 
Times  altered  again — the  French  revolution  broke 
out — French  troops  occupied  Cologne  in  1794— 
the  last  prince-archbishop  and  seventy-sixth  bishop 
of  Cologne,  the  Archduke  Maximilian  Francis, 
brother  to  Marie  Antoinette,  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  diocese — the  chapter,  which  consisted  of 
forty-six  members,  all,  except  eight,  being  dukes, 
princes,  or  at  least  counts  of  the  empire,  and  required 
of  course  to  show  their  sixteen  quartering — with  an 
establishment  of  twenty-five  vicars,  and  due  com- 
plement of  chaplains,  clerks,  and  quire — were  dis- 
persed. Soldiers  bivouacked  in  one  part  of  the 
cathedral,  hay  was  stored  in  another,  and  the  whole 
given  over  to  desecration  and  violence. 

Nevertheless,  comparatively  speaking,  Cologne 
cathedral  fared  better  than  many  that  had  suffered 
before  it,  or  than  another,  a  fair  sister  of  the 
Rhine,  that  was  suffering  near  it.  The  windows 
were  shot  through,  the  ornaments  broken,  and  the 
monuments  plundered  by  the  soldiers,  but  the  whole 
time  of  their  occupation  did  not  leave  anything  like 
the  traces  of  that  devastation  which  a  troop  of 
Cromwell's  soldiery  would  have  committed  in  a 
■ingle  day.  Nor  was  it  reduced  to  such  a  strait  as, 
like  Strasburg,  to  be  saved  from  destruction  only 
by  the  clever  turn  which  hung  out  the  red  cap  of 
liberty  from  its  spire,  and  proclaimed  it  a  member 
of  the  Jacobin  Club.  The  treasures  of  the  sacristy 
had  been  removed  in  safety,  and  though  the  Shrine 
of  the  Three  Kings  is  generally  said  to  have  lost  its 
glories  then,  yet  there  are  voices  in  Cologne  which 
aver  that  the  system  of  exchanging  precious  stones 
for  false  had  commenced  far  earlier.  Perhaps  the 
most  serious  loss  was  the  destruction  of  the  cathe- 
dral archives,  which  are  remembered  to  have  been 
carted  away  in  six  loads  from  the  cellars  of  the 
cathedral — including,  no  doubt,  many  of  the  books 
of  Bishop  Hildebold — and  dispersed  as  old  rubbish. 
Probably  the  only  chance  of  tracing  the  original 
architect  was  lost  on  this  occasion. 

Meanwhile  the  scattered  members  of  the  chapter 
had  gathered  together  at  Arensberg  in  Westpha- 
lia, and  there,  clinging  to  the  ancient  exercise  of 
their  power,  they,  on  the  death  of  their  archbishop, 
which  occurred  in  1801,  proceeded  to  elect  his  suc- 
cessor, in  the  person  of  another  archduke  of  Aus- 
tria. This  was  only  mocking  themselves  with  idle 
state— they  might  elect,  but  they  could  no  longer 
invest.  The  peace  of  Luneville  had  already  an- 
nexed the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  the  republic  of 
France,  and  instead  of  the  splendor  of  an  archiepis- 
copal  establishment,  and  the  dignity  of  a  St.  Pe- 
ter's of  the  north,  the  cathedral  of  Cologne  was 
cut  down  to  the  rank  of  parish  church  of  the  dis- 
trict, with  one  pastor  and  two  sub-pastors. 

Now  was  the  goodly  building  fallen  indeed  !— 
the  hand  of  time  and  the  hand  of  man  both  alike 
hard  upon  her — without,  her  walls  decaying — 
within,  her  pleasant  places  laid  waste ;— -the  cloven 
tongue  of  the  mitre  no  longer  resting  upon  her — 
hor  pompous  retinue  cut  off— her  hentage  given  to 
the  stranger — her  friends  standing  aloof— and  her 
enemies  mocking  at  her  desolation.  For  Bertho- 
let,  the  new  French  bishop  appointed  by-and-by 
to  Aix-la-Chapelle  by  the  modern  Charlemagne, 
congratulated  the  people  of  Cologne  on  the  fine 
Gothic  ruin  within  their  walls,  and  advised  them  to 
plant  poplars  around  to  increase  the  effect. 

In  this  state,  without  the  means  for  undertaking 


the  most  partial  repairs,  and  nothing  less  than  the) 
most  complete  being  reqoired,  the  burghers  of  Co- 
logne applied  to  Napoleon,  to  save  what  they  now 
began  to  suspect  had  been  for  many  an  age  the 
greatest  attraction  of  their  city.  Forty  thousand 
francs,  or  about  J£l600  a  year,  to  keep  it  up,  was 
all  they  asked — and  this  was  as  summarily  refused ; 
whereupon  the  doom  of  the  cathedral  was  consieV 
ered  to  be  sealed.  Every  year  now  added  its  com- 
pound interest  to  the  damage  already  incurred — the 
stonework  crumbled— the  temporary  roofings  rotted 
the  iron  stanchions  only  unsettled  what  they  were 
intended  to  strengthen — the  roof  of  the  choir  was 
in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  nothing,  in  short,  but 
that  peculiar  tenacity  of  life  which  resides  in  the 
buildings  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  could 
have  preserved  it  from  becoming  the  literal  ruia 
which  had  been  predicted. 

Thus  it  stood — a  spectacle  to  gods  and  men. 
And  the  stranger  who  passed  by  looked  up  at  the 
wasting  structure,  either  with  indifference,  admira- 
tion, or  regret,  as  the  structure  of  his  own  heart 
might  be.  Many  a  disciple  of  David  Hume  visited 
Cologne,  and  like  his  master  never  noticed  that 
there  was  a  Dom  at  all — Schlegel  dubbed  it "  an 
enormous  crystallization" — Goethe  likened  it  to  a 
mighty  tree  spreading  forth  its  branches— poor 
Hood,  in  whose  later  writings  there  is  so  much 
profound  feeling  simply  and  memorably  expressed, 
lamented  over  it  as  "  a  broken  promise  to  God  "— 
and  Wordsworth  burst  into  that  noble  sonnet— 

"  Oh !  for  the  help  of  angels  to  complete 
This  temple— angels  governed  by  a  plan 
Thus  far  pursued  (how  gloriously  !)  by  man. 
Studious  that  He  might  not  disdain  the  seat 
Who  dwells  in  Heaven!     But  that  inspiring 

heat 
Hath  failed ;  and  now,  ye  powers !  whose  gor- 
geous wings 
And  splendid  aspect  yon  erablazonings 
But  faintly  picture,  'twere  an  office  meet 
For  you,  on  these  unfinished  shafts  to  try 
The  midnight  virtues  of  your  harmony— 
This  vast  design  might  tempt  you  to  repeat 
Strains  that  call  forth  upon  empyreal  ground 
Immortal  fabrics,  rising  to  the  sound 
Of  penetrating  harps  and  voices  sweet!" 

But  a  spark  of  the  "  inspiring  heat"  had  still 
lingered  in  Cologne — and  it  was  one  of  her  own 
children,  who,  baptized  at  her  altar  and  taught  be- 
neath her  walls,  now  came  forward — not  to  rescue 
the  failing  parent  from  destruction — this  was  too 
sanguine  a  hope  even  for  him — but  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  her  greatness  from  oblivion.  It  was 
Sulpice  Boisserle — one  of  two  brothers  of  whom 
Cologne  may  well  be  proud — who  first  really  be- 
stirred his  energies  in  the  cause  of  the  cathe- 
dral. Under  his  superintendence,  careful  meas- 
urements and  beautiful  drawings  were  made  of 
the  principal  portions,  which  were  subsequently 
given  to  the  public  in  a  series  of  engravings, 
admirable  in  execution  and  magnificent  in  scale. 
The  efforts  intended  to  memorialize  the  last 
day 8  of  the  cathedra],  proved  the  chief  means 
of  procuring  it  better ;  for  this  remarkable  work, 
enriched  with  a  valuable  historical  notice  by  M. 
Boisseree  himself,  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
lovers  of  art  throughout  Germany.  No  direct  al- 
lusion, however,  is  made  by  M.  Boisseree  to  the 
continuation  of  the  building,  further  than  a  few 
words,  which,  in  1810,  quite  as  mech  implied  its 
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hopelessness  as  its  feasibility — namely,  that  such  a 
measure  could  only  become  possible  "  under  the 
special  favor  of  a  mighty  prince,  and  the  auspices 
of  a  long  and  happy  peace." 

Soon  after  this  the  struggle  for  independence 
began — the  German  states  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
France— and  in  1814  the  Rhenish  provinces  were 
attached  to  the  Prussian  monarchy.  The  return 
of  peace  was  hailed  with  national  transports.  The 
Germans  felt  that  they  were  free,  and  forgot  they 
were  poor.  Temples,  pillars,  and  memorials  of  ail 
sorts  were  proposed  by  hundreds  from  the  Rhine  to 
the  Elbe ;— and,  in  the  midst  of  the  clamor,  a  strong 
voice  from  the  Khenisehe  Mercur  called  upon  the 
people  not  to  form  new  schemes  and  begin  new 
works,  but  to  honor  their  forefathers  and  exculpate 
themselves  by  completing — as  the  worthiest  monu- 
ment of  peace— the  sacred  cathedral  of  Cologne. 
But  auspicious  as  the  occasion  seemed,  it  was  not 
the  right  one; — the  fervor  of  national  gratitude 
passed  away ;— each  had  some  little  edifice  of  his 
own  at  home  to  look  after,  which  the  late  wars  had 
damaged  or  overturned,  and  the  cathedral  lan- 
guished and  crumbled  as  before. 

However,  M.  Boisserle  had  not  relaxed  in  his 
interest  for  the  cause,  and  an  accident  presently 
occurred  that  greatly  helped  him  on.  This  was 
the  discovery  of  the  original  design  for  the  north- 
ern tower,  which  had  been  carted  out  with  the  rest 
of  the  documents,  and  found  its  way  to  an  inn  at 
Darmstadt.  Here,  being  a  magnificent  piece  of 
parchment,  some  excellent  hausfrau  pounced  upon 
it,  and  nailed  it  on  to  a  stretcher  for  the  notable 
purpose  of  drying  her  beans — in  which  capacity  it 
was  found  by  a  scene-painter  engaged  in  getting  up 
an  arch  of  triumph  for  some  festival  of  volunteers. 
The  discovery  was  instantly  communicated  to  M. 
Boisseree,  who  lost  no  time  in  obtaining  possession 
of  the  precious  relic  by  purchase.  The  drawing  is 
13  fee(high,  and  three  feet  two  inches  wide,  beau- 
tifully and  delicately  executed  in  ink,  and  with 
wonderfully  few  marks  of  the  many  dangers  it  had 
undergone.  It  comprises  the  northern  tower  from 
the  base  to  the  tip  of  the  spire,  with  more  than 
half  of  the  western  gable  front  between. 

M.  BoissereVs  attention  was  next  attracted  to  a 
plate  in  No.  12  of  Willemin's  "  Monumens  Fran- 
eais  ineMits,"  representing  a  great  western  window 
corresponding  exactly  with  the  position  of  that  con- 
tained in  the  Cologne  design,  with  the  name  of 
Peter  van  Sardaam  below.  Hoping,  therefore,  to 
find  some  scholar  of  the  Cologne  school  of  archi- 
tecture in  an  older  representative  of  this  name,  M. 
Boisseree,  wrote  to  the  editor  for  information,  who 
replied  that  the  name  ot  Peter  van  Sardaam  had 
been  merely  of  his  own  supplying,  and  that  the 
window  in  question  was  in  reality  taken  from  a 
large  architectural  design  in  his  possession.  For 
this  again  M.  Boisseree  paid  a  high  price,  and  on 
its  arrival  recognized  the  southern  tower  of  the 
cathedral,  and  the  fellow-drawing  to  that  he  al- 
ready had.  This  was  much  the  more  injured  of 
the  two,  and,  what  was  still  more  trying,  there  ap- 
peared at  top,  next  the  spire,  a  small  anagram, 
above  which  were  evident  traces  of  an  obliterated 
name,  which,  it  is  provoking  to  infer,  must  have 
been  that  of  the  designer  himself.  A  few  devia- 
tions from  this  plan  appeared  in  the  portion  of  the 
southern  tower  already  completed,  but  this  only 
the  more  substantiated  the  date  of  these  designs, 
which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  are  the 
same  originally  submitted  to  the  approbation  of 
Conrad  of  Hochsteden,    How  the  last-found  draw- 
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ing  made  its  way  to  Paris  is  easily  accounted  for  in 
the  indiscriminate  transfer  of  all  objects  of  art 
thither.  Two  smaller  drawings  accompanied  it  on 
its  return,  which  proved  to  be  portions  of  the  choir, 
though  executed  by  a  different  hand. 

Still  there  was  nothing  done  for  the  Cathedral, 
and,  as  if  the  building  itself  gave  up  all  hope,  the 
old  crane,  which  had  so  long  appealed  from  earth 
to  heaven  in  vain,  now  fairly  gave  way.  For 
nearly  four  centuries  it  had  proclaimed  to  a  cold 
and  thankless  generation  that  the  vows  of  their 
fathers  were  unfulfilled.  For  more  than  four  cen- 
turies it  had  borne  unmoved  the  blast  of  every  wind 
that  blows,  and  found  them 

"  not  so  rude 
As  man's  ingratitude." 

At  last,  weary  and  time-worn,  it  fell  from  its  high 
estate,  and,  it  ever  a  crane  can  be  said  to  die  of  a 
broken  heart,  that  crane  certainly  did. 

No  sooner  was  it  gone,  however,  than  the  citi- 
zens were  visited  by  strange  compunctions.  They 
did  not  know  how  dear  that  poor  crane  had  been, 
till  they  missed  the  familiar  form  that  had  so  long 
bent  over  them.  It  seemed  as  if  the  guardian 
angel  of  the  city  was  removed.  Some  of  them 
could  not  sleep,  and,  though  hard  to  believe,  it  is 
said  some  of  them  could  not  eat — at  all  events,  one 
old  Burgermei&tcr  could  not  die  comfortably  in  his 
bed  till  he  had  bequeathed  a  legacy  towards 
replacing  it ;  and  then  all  clubbed  together,  and  a 
new  crane  was  actually  reared  at  a  considerable 
expense  upon  the  old  position.  Considering  the 
state  and  prospects  of  the  Cathedral  at  that  time, 
we  do  not  know  any  act  of  the  present  age  so  grati- 
fyingly  useless.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  was— 
not  the  fun  of  a  set  of  young  students,  or  the  senti- 
ment of  a  committee  of  fair  ladies — but  the  delib- 
erate will  of  a  corporation  of  fat  German  Burger' 
meisters  which  performed  such  a  piece  of  practical 
poetry  no  later  than  the  year  1819.  Such  was  the 
general  feeling,  that  a  very  edifying,  though  com- 
mon-place, history  of  the  town  and  cathedral,  writ* 
ten  at  that  time,  is  gravely  dated,"  1880— The 
year  after  the  erection  of  the  new  crane  upon  the 
tower  of  the  Cathedral."  The  good  citizens 
deserved  to  have  their  Cathedral  repaired  for  them 
after  this,  and  so  it  soon  was. 

The  Prussian  treasury  had  meanwhile  somewhat 
recruited  itself.  The  Crown  Prince,  his  present 
Majesty,  had  visited  Cologne,  mounted  to  the  roof 
of  the  edifice,  and  lamented  over  its  desolation — the 
condition  of  the  building  was  shortly  after  officially 
inquired  into  and  reported,  and  in  1824  the  long 
needed  repairs  at  length  commenced.  For  the 
enormous  roof  and  other  crying  distresses  the  sum 
of  105,000  thalers,  or  about  18,000/.,  was  imme- 
diately granted,  and,  while  this  was  being  applied, 
architects  were  employed  in  estimating  the  amount 
required  to  put  the  whole  into  thorough  repair, 
which  they  finally  reported  at  a  sum  of  381,000 
thalers,  or  about  65,000/.  in  addition.  At  this, 
though  by  no  means  so  much  as  might  have  been 
expected,  the  Prussian  government  drew  back  in 
dismay,  and  the  undertaking  seemed  in  danger  of 
being  abandoned.  Whether  the  condition  of  the 
Cathedral  had  attracted  royal  attention  to  that  of 
the  diocese,  or  vice  versa y  it  matters  not  here  to 
inquire.  At  all  events,  about  this  time  the  ancient 
archiepiscopate  of  Cologne  was  restored;  shorn 
indeed  of  its  worldly  honors,  but  in  spiritual  integ- 
rity most  worthily  filled  in  the  person  of  Charles, 
Count  Spiegel  sum  Desenberg.    One  of  the  fimt 
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acta  of  this  venerable  prelate  was  to  renew  an  old 
Cathedral  tax*  in  favor  of  the  repairs,  which,  with 
his  own  urgent  advocacy  of  the  cause,  finally  deter- 
mined the  government  to  undertake  them  in  the 
fullest  extent. 

This  included  every  portion  of  the  exterior,'  from 
the  grandest  rockwork  masses  of  strength  to  the 
minutest  lacework  tracery  of  ornament ;  and  a  host 
of  workmen,  chiefly  gathered  from  the  city  itself, 
were  soon  organized  in  regular  squadrons  and 
actively  engaged.  The  roof  and  walls,  in  them- 
selves a  gigantic  undertaking,  were  first  thoroughly 
secured.  The  magnificent  buttresses,  which,  with 
their  flying  wings,  and  forest  of  bristling  piers  and 
pinnacles,  were  by  far  the  most  expensive  and  intri- 
cate section  of  the  work,  were  fourteen  of  them  in 
part  rebuilt,  and  all  repaired.  The  stone  shafts 
and  tracery  of  the  enormous  choir  windows,  54  feet 
high,  which,  instead  of  protecting,  had  begun  to 
demolish  tho  gorgeous  colored  glass  in  them,  were 
entirely  renewed,  and  the  glass  itself,  broken, 
maimed,  and  obscured  with  the  coatings  of  centu- 
ries was  taken  out,  cleaned  and  mended.  When 
the  exterior  had  thus  renewed  its  youth,  the  inte- 
rior was  cared  for  in  turn.  Here  every  damaged 
or  failing  feature,  in  stone,  marble,  or  metal, 
passed  under  the  healing  hand  of  the  careful  work- 
man. The  walls  were  cleansed  from  every  stain — 
new  and  old  stone  united  under  the  same  tempered 
color — the  gold  stars  in  the  roof  twinkled  again 
from  their  places — the  beautiful  leafy  capitals  lay 
with  their  golden  foliage  upon  a  scarlet  ground— 
the  figures  of  the  apostles  upon  the  piers,  with 
their  gorgeous  brackets  and  canopies,  revelled  in 
the  brightest  hues  the  palette  could  supply;  and 
then  the  colored  glass  was  replaced,  and  the  light 
which  streamed  in  upon  the  restored  decencies  of 
the  holy  place  was  richer  and  more  glowing  than 
it  had  been  for  ages. 

It  was  twelve  years  before  all  this  was  accom- 
plished— and  no  wonder,  for  the  labors  were  multi- 
farious, and  the  funds  administered  in  but  a  slender 
stream.  Meanwhile,  a  grand  plan  on  the  part  of  the 
city  for  completing  the  whole  building,  by  merely 
levying  a  tax  of  seven  Pfennings  per  head  through* 
out  Germany,  came,  as  might  have  been  expected,  to 
nothing;  while  another,  more  highly  patronized, 
for  continuing  it  in  a  very  bad  fashion,  threatened 
to  be  fulfilled.  It  was  evident  not  only  that  the 
service  of  the  church  required  the  completion  of 
the  building,  but  also  that  the  choir  itself,  in  a  con- 
structive sense,  needed  the  support  of  the  body.  A 
proposition,  accordingly,  for  a  cheaper  style  of 
completion — leaving  the  ornaments  en  bloc — substi- 
tuting stouter  piers  within,  and  dispensing  with  the 
elaborate  buttress-work  without,  and  introducing 
iron  shafts  for  the  roof  instead  of  stone  groining — 
had  met  with  the  sanction  of  government :— -out 
luckily  the  death  of  the  architect  from  whom  it 
chiefly  emanated,  and  the  appointment  of  Herr 
Swirner  as  Dombau-meisler,  presented  a  double 
guarantee  against  such  doings.  This  gentleman, 
whom  knowledge  of  his  profession,  and  reverence 
for  the  cathedral,  equally  qualify  for  his  position, 
instantly  felt  how  opposed  was  such  a  plan  to  the 
original  intention  ;  much,  however,  still  remained 
to  be  done  before  the  mischief  would  begin,  and 
therefore  he  wisely  waited  the  course  of  events. 

It  was  evident  now  to  the  citizens  of  Cologne 
that,  if  ever  their  cathedral  was  to  be  completed, 
this  was  the  time.    The  nature  and  extent  of  the 

*  Ten  groschen  for  a  marriage,  five  for  a  baptism,  and 
two  and  a  half  for  a  buriaL 


repairs  had  in  themselves  raised  up  a  school  of 
workmen  entirely  competent  to  carry  on  the  work. 
Public  interest  bad  been  attracted  to  the  subject— 
a  reverence  for  old  times  and  old  things  had  re- 
turned—and the  happy  peace,  and  the  mighty  Prince 
to  whom  Boisseree  had  in  faith  pointed,  were  both 
presiding  over  the  land.  At  this  juncture  the 
king  of  Prussia  died — bis  present  majesty  ascended 
the  throne — all  favors  and  all  grievances  hastened 
to  unfold  themselves  in  the  first  sunshine  of  his 
popularity — a  cry  of  "Jetzt  oder  nie" — now  or 
never— was  echoed  from  journal  to  journal  along 
the  Rhine ;— the  citizens  of  Cologne  met  together 
•—made  glowing  speeches,  and  quoted  Goethe, 
Schlegel,  Boisseree,  Wallraf,  and  every  other 
writer  who  had  even  alluded  to  the  cathedral— the 
first  outline  of  a  Dombau  Verein,  at  cathedral- 
building  society  was  formed ;  and,  finally,  a  requi- 
sition, signed  by  two  hundred  of  the  most  respect*- 
ble  citizens,  reporting  their  wants  and  wishes,  and 
imploring  royal  help  and  sanction,  reached  Berlin 
in  September,  1840,  a  few  days  before  the  corona- 
tion. 

His  majesty's  answer  was  everything  that  cooJd 
be  desired.  He  took  the  society  nnder  his  especial 
patronage— encouraged  them  to  collect  funds- 
directed  that  the  southern  aisles  should  be  forth- 
with continued  at  his  own  expense,  and  reserved 
for  speedy  consideration  the  amount  of  his  further 
help.  This  was  sufficient  to  stir  the  flame.  All 
Cologne  flew,  not  to  arms,  but  to  committees— they 
made  statutes  and  revoked  them — shed  tears— com- 
plimented one  another— embraced  one  another— 
then  contradicted  one  another,  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances spent  some  time  before  they  thoroughly 
understood  one  another.  At  length  it  was  settled 
that  an  annual  contribution  of  one  thaler  should 
constitute  a  member — that  the  funds  should  be 
strictly  appropriated  to  the  cathedral  as  a  Roman 
Catholic  place  of  worship— that  the  honorary  presi- 
dentship should  be  vested  in  the  archbishop,  and 
that  a  working  board  and  president  should  be 
elected  from  year  to  year  till  the  building  was  com- 
pleted. Lists  were  now  kept  open  at  the  principal 
places' of  resort  for  members  to  enrol,  and  in 
February,  1849,  a  grand  procession  was  formed, 
which,  after  attending  high  mass,  proceeded  to  the 
Gurzenich,  an  old  hall  in  Cologne  appropriated  to 
public  purposes,  where  the  views  or  the  society 
were  eloquently  explained,  and  all  ranks  and  ages 
invited  to  join.  Numbers  flocked  to  the  standard 
that  day,  and,  as  an  instance  of  the  pervading  en* 
thusiasm,  a  little  lady,  with  the  long  name  of 
Maria  Eva  Petronella  Paulina  Hnbertina  Graven, 
born  at  eight  o'clock  that  morning,  was  enrolled  the 
junior  member  of  the  society  by  ten.  Before  the 
evening  closed  the  names  amounted  to  about  five 
thousand.  From  this  day,  therefore,  date  the 
operations  of  the  Central  Society. 

In  a  few  days  the  news  of  the  Gurzenich  meet- 
ing had  spread  far  and  wide,  and  Germany  at  huge 
began  to  respond.  Branch  societies  were  speedily 
formed  in  neighboring  states,  and  even  in  distant 
lands,  for  the  Germans  at  Rome,  headed  by  Thor> 
waldsen  and  Overbeck,  were  among  the  first  to  an- 
nounce their  adherence.  Contributions  in  money 
and  in  kind,  not  to  mention  congratulations  in 
prose  and  verse,  poured  in.  Ladies  worked  banners 
and  wax  flowers— authors  wrote  books— trusts 
gave  pictures  to  be  raffled  for,  and  that  with  which 
Germans  throw  a  sentiment  over  all  that  is  coarse 
and  common  beside— their  delicious  music— lifted 
np  a  willing  voice,  and  Sanger  Fereww, 
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choral  strains  that  would  draw  tears,  to  Bay  nothing 
of  thalers,  out  of  hearts  of  stone,  made  over  their 
profits  to  jhe  cause. 

Foremost  in  the  generous  race  of  benefactors 
must  be  mentioned  the  burghers  of  Stuttgard,  who, 
as  early  as  September,  1841,  freighted  a  vessel 
with  hewn  stone,  and  sent  it  down  the  Rhine—- 
begging,  in  quaint  phrase  K  that  the  materials  might 
become  a  window  ja  that  side  of  the  cathedral 
facing  their  Wirtemberg — namely,  on  the  south. 

By  this  time  the  want  of  some  separate  organ  to 
report  the  business  part  of  the  undertaking,  receive 
the  learned  suggestions,  and  foster  the  growing 
zeal,  was  much  relt,  and  the  Damblatt,  as  a  gratis 
supplement  to  the  weekly  Cblnische  ZeUung,  was 
now  set  up. 

While  the  common  fund  was  thus  swelling,  the 
king  had  not  been  unmindful  of  his  promise,  and  it 
was  duly  announced  that  the  royal  contributor 
would  take  the  lead  with  the  annual  sum  of 
50,000  thalers,  or  about  .£8000— his  majesty 
further  signifying  his  intention  of  assisting  in  per- 
son at  the  consecration  of  the  second  foundation- 
stone  of  the  cathedral,  which  was  fixed  for  the  4th 
of  September,  1842. 

On  that  day,  therefore,  the  gates  of  the  city 
opened  wide  to  receive  a  royal  train,  such  as  they 
had  seen  often  in  the  olden  time— but  not  come 
from  wars  and  feuds,  or  from  a  truce  destined  to 
cease  the  moment  the  errand  was  over,  but  come 
in  peace  with  each  other  and  with  all  men,  and  in- 
tent only  on  using  the  sacred  occasion  as  a  further 
bond  for  its  blessings.  With  his  majesty  came  the 
queen,  the  prince  of  Prussia,  and  five  other  princes 
of  the  house  of  Brandenburg ;  the  arch-duke  John  of 
Austria,  the  crown  prince  of  Bavaria,  our  own 
prince  George  of  Cambridge;  with  dukes  and 
grand  dukes,  princes  and  counts — the  flower  of  the 
German  confederacy;  while  over  the  bridge  of 
boats  and  through  every  inlet  to  the  city  there 
streamed  a  countless  crowd,  which  even  the  vast 
crescent  of  the  city  walls  seemed  insufficient  to 
contain ;  and  cannon  roared,  and  music  swelled, 
and  every  tower  of  every  church  in  the  many- 
churched  Cologne  sounded  its  iron  tongue,  and  the 
grand  cathedral  bells  were  heard  above  them  all. 
Proud  and  happy  men  that  day  were  the  members 
of  the  Dombau  Verein — mustering,  with  the  depu- 
ties from  the  branch  societies,  some  fifteen  thousand 
in  number ;  each  distinguished  by  a  medal,  and  en- 
vied for  .the  privileges  it  implied ;  and  many  in  the 
fulness  of  their  hearts  promising  to  double  their 
subscription  from  that  day — which  some  did* 

The  ceremony  began  with  high  mass  at  the 
cathedral,  performed  by  the  archbishop-coadjutor, 
at  which  their  majesties  and  their  distinguished 
guests,  with  the  members  of  the  society,  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  workmen,  attended.  The  newly 
beautified  choir,  reopened  for  the  first  time,  excited 
the  greatest  admiration.  Service  being  concluded, 
the  cathedral  poured  forth  its  thousands,  which, 
being  joined  by  the  thousands  more  awaiting  them 
without,  formed  into  a  procession,  for  numbers  and 
union  of  all  classes  ana  interests  almost  unprece- 
dented. The  staid  and  grave  Dombau  Vereins 
represented  the  learned  professions,  with  those 
countless  grades  above  and  below,  whom  the  edu- 
cation of  modern  times  has  equalized.  The  hardy 
and  picturesque  ranks  of  cathedral  workmen  includ- 
ed every  department  and  degree  of  skill  and  handi- 
craft from  the  architect  to  the  glazier.  The 
glittering  uniforms  showed  every  gradation  of 
ervice,  civil  and  military,  under  every  crown  of 


Europe.  Every  striking  variety  of  clerical  cos- 
tume was  arrayed  in  attendance  on  the  archiepisco- 
pal  crozier— while  the  whole  was  brought  up  by  a 
heterogeneous  but  orderly  mass,  in  which  the 
sturdy  peasantry  from  the  surrounding  country 
supplied  the  only  class  not  hitherto  mentioned. 
Many  were  the  hearts  that  day  which  swelled  with 
the  sense  of  wishes  now  fulfilled,  and  labors  now 
rewarded,  but  none  with  so  warm  a  glow,  or 
so  just  a  title,  as  that  of  the  aged  Sulpice  Boisserle, 
who  walked  conspicuous  in  the  procession,  and  was 
hailed  with  enthusiasm  wherever  he  turned. 

And  now,  while  this  remarkable  procession  was 
winding  through  the  principal  streets,  received  at 
every  house  they  passed  with  every  demonstration 
that  joy  and  devotion  could  suggest,  the  great 
Dom  Phiz,  or  square  on  the  south  of  the  cathedral, 
where  were  stationed  all  the  schools  and  charitable 
institutions  with  which  Cologne  abounds,  had  be- 
come the  focus  of  gathering  interest.  It  was  from 
the  centre  portal  of  the  southern  transept  that  the 
second  foundation  of  the  cathedral  was  to  start.  In 
the  space,  therefore,  stretching  from  the  choir  to 
the  southern  tower,  a  tribune  for  spectators  had 
been  erected;  from  the  midst  of  which  rose  a 
richly  decorated  pavilion.  Here  their  majesties 
with  their  brilliant  cortege  soon  mounted— the  pro- 
cession arrived  and  defiled  with  thundering  vivals 
before  them-— then,  as  the  body  of  the  clergy  ap- 
proached, the  royal  head,  with  every  other,  was 
uncovered— the  exquisite  strains  of  the  Vent  Cre- 
ator! silenced  every  other  sound — the  archbishop 
slowly  pronounced  "  Domine !  exaudi  orationera 
meam,'1  and  the  consecration  service  began. 

The  scene  was  one  which  none  present  can  ever 
forget.  The  day  was  fine,  with  deep  blue  sky  and 
shining  white  clouds.  The  gigantic  grey  mass  of 
the  cathedral,  now  sparkling  with  its  countless 
detail  in  sunshine,  now  hiding  all  but  its  huge  out- 
line in  the  shade,  seemed  lifted  from  its  founda- 
tions upon  a  sloping  bank  of  human  heads,  inter- 
spersed with  floating  flags  and  waving  banners, 
which  spread  like  a  torrent  into  every  corner  of  the 
irregular  plain ;  every  head  being  turned  towards  a 
small  vacant  space  midway  between  choir  and 
tower,  over  which  hung  suspended  one  single 
block  of  stone,  and  whence  rose  and  fell  in  meas- 
ured tones  the  solemn  responses  of  the  choir. 

Just  six  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  all 
Cologne  assembled  on  this  same  spot  for  a  similar 
purpose,  and  much  had  grown  up  and  fallen  down 
in  the  time.  The  old  world  had  changed — a  new 
one  had  been  discovered.  Raphael  had  painted 
and  Shakspeare  written — Luther  preached  and 
Voltaire  blasphemed.  The  Archbishops  of  Co- 
logne had  lost  a  crown,  and  the  Margraves  of 
Brandenburg  had  gained  one.  Still,  had  a  burgher 
of  the  thirteenth  century  arisen  from  the  dead 
beneath  their  feet,  and  stood  in  that  inner  circle 
overlooking  the  foundation,  he  would  have  beheld  a 
venerable  prelate  clad  in  the  same  vestments,  and 
performing  the  same  rite ;  he  would  have  seen  a 
stone  from  the  old  Mother  Quarry  of  Drachenfels, 
sprinkled  with  water  from  the  old  Father  Rhine ;  he 
would  have  observed  a  slight  alteration  in  the  ma- 
chinery above  his  head,  and  in  the  costumes  of  those 
who  stood  about  him,  but  soon  found  out  that  men 
of  like  passions  with  himself  guided  the  one  and 
wore  the  other ;  he  would  have  seen  nothing  new 
that  human  intelligence  might  not  have  attained, 
and  nothing  missing  that  human  infirmity  might  not 
have  forfeited— but  one  thing  his  mind  would  have 
stumbled  at,  as  equally  beyond  the  pale  of  his  expo- 
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rience  and  the  limit  of  his  belief,  and  that  is,  how  a 
monarch  of  one  creed  could  openly  and  solemnly 
assist  to  build  a  church  for  another,  and  that  creed 
one  denied  by  his  forefathers  and  himself,  and  yet 
personally  not  err  in  so  doing. 

The  block  was  lowered,  and  the  archbishop,  as- 
sisted by  Swirner,  adjusted  it  into  its  place  with  the 
usual  form  of  words.  The  king  descended  from 
the  tribune — addressed  the  multitude  with  the  facili- 
ty which  distinguishes  him — took  the  mallet,  and, 
amid  roars  of  applause,  struck  the  newly  laid  stone 
three  times.  Then,  whilst  the  mallet  passed  in 
turn  to  all  the  royal  personages,  and  to  every  indi- 
vidual of  distinction,  the  archbishop,  the  president 
of  the  society,  and  the  Dombau  Master  spoke  in  suc- 
cession. The  king's  speech  had  been  short,  patri- 
otic, German — and  quite  latitudinarian.  The  prel- 
ate's was  long,  courteous,  and  most  carefully  Roman 
Catholic.  'Hie  president  addressed  himself  espe- 
cially to  the  societies,  and  encouraged  them  to 
continue  their  zeal.  The  Dombau  Meister  turned 
particularly  to  the  artisans,  and  bade  them  prove 
their  skill—concluding  a  manly,  honest  effusion  with 
the  sentiment  of  Schiller's  song  of  the  Bell : — 

"  Let  praise  be  to  the  workman  given, 
But  the  blessing  comes  from  Heaven." 

He  was  answered  by  a  "  hurrah"  from  the  tower. 
The  crane  moved  slowly  on  its  axis — a  chorus  of 
workmen's  voices  rose  in  sonorous  melody-— a  block 
of  stone  was  seen  mounting  slowly  through  the  air 
—every  hat  was  waved,  his  majesty's  the  heartiest 
of  them  all,  and  amidst  roars  of  cannon  one  stone- 
more  was  added  to  that  tower  where  the  last  had 
been  left  above  four  centuries  before. 

Thus  terminated  the  ceremonies  of  the  day  as  far 
as  the  cathedral  was  concerned.  We  have  dwelt 
upon  them  thus  at  length,  not  because  of  the  tem- 
porary excitement,  picturesque  beauty,  or  solemn 
nature  of  the  scene ;  but  because,  to  our  view,  the 
occasion  included  far  more  than  the  mere  laying  of 
a  foundation-stone,  or  the  paying  of  a  royal  visit. 
Neither  one  nor  the  other,  taken  separately,  was 
very  remarkable  in  itself,  but  in  the  bridge  that 
bound  them  together  every  stone  had  been  laid  by 
time  and  graven  by  history. 

The  day  was  a  fruitful  one.  The  Bomblatt 
teemed  with  contributions  from  every  class  of  soci- 
ety. The  King  of  Bavaria  promised  the  painted 
glass  for  the  four  south  windows,  and  a  tradesman 
in  Cologne  gave  two  thousand  two-inch  nails.  The 
Duke  d'Arenberg  subscribed  a  thousand  thalers 
a  year  for  his  possessions  on  the  Rhine,  and  common 
laborers  gave  annually  the  value  of  a  day's  hire. 
Officers  of  regiments  clubbed  together  from  their 
mess,  and  private  soldiers  who  had  helped  to  extin- 
guish a  fire  presented  their  Trinkgeld.  Schoolboys 
sent  in  their  prizes,  and  young  girls  their  trinkets. 
Parents  made  a  thank-offering  for  the  recovery  of  a 
child,  and  penitents  a  sin-offering  for  a  burdened 
conscience— while  one  result  of  his  majesty's  per- 
sonal patronage  was  an  exemption  from  postage  for 
all  business  concerning  the  cathedral,  throughout 
the  Prussian  dominions — an  example  that  has  been 
followed  by  other  states. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  overflowing  enthusiasm, 
a  task,  requiring  consummate  tact  and  dexterity  as 
well  as  professional  skill,  had  fallen  to  the  share  of 
the  chief  architect.  His  first  care  was  to  obtain 
the  reversion  of  the  late  king's  order,  touching  the 
continuation  of  the  edifice  upon  a  cheaper  scale — 
chiefly  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  grand  external  but- 
This,  with  the  faithful  help  of  Sulpice 


Boisseree,  he  proved  to  be  objectional  on  technira] 
as  well  as  on  aesthetic  groundB—adducing  the  cathe- 
dral of  Utrecht  as  an  example,  where,  a  skauar 
plan  of  economy  having  been  pursued,  a  great 
storm  in  the  seventeenth  century  overthrew  the 
body  of  the  church,  while  the  choir,  supported  like 
the  Cologne  one,  remained  uninjured.  Upon  such 
arguments,  and  with  the  feeling  that  all  half-meas- 
ures were  unworthy  of  the  cause,  tlie  Board  direct- 
ed the  words  "  that  the  building  of  the  cathedral  he 
continued  according  to  the  original  intention,"  to 
be  inserted  into  the  first  article  of  their  statutes, 
and  obtained  the  royal  sanction  to  that  effect. 

Swirner's  next  task  was  to  convince  the  society 
that  there  were  certain  laws  connected  with  the 
erection  of  the  cathedral  more  imperative  even  than 
those  of  boards  and  presidents.  For,  stimulated 
by  the  natural  desire  to  see  some  result  for  their 
money  as  soon  as  possible,  the  worthy  citizens  had 
settled  it  among  themselves  that  those  portion*,  such 
as  the  towers,  which  told  most  to  the  eye,  should 
be  first  set  in  progress ;  while  every  little  sonety 
sent  in  its  mite  with  express  stipulation  of  its  being 
devoted  to  some  particular  feature  of  the  building 
to  which  they  ana  their  descendants  forever  might 
point  with  tears  of  rapture.  Through  all  these  del- 
icate difficulties  the  worthy  Master  steered  with 
admirable  adroitness.  He  promised  to  comply  whh 
all  separate  wishes  as  speedily  as  was  consistent 
with  the  nature  of  the  work ;  explained  that,  lor 
reasons  obvious  to  all,  the  corresponding  portions  of 
a  building  must  advance  at  the  same  pace— that  a 
single  window  could  not  grow  here,  nor  a  separate 
pier  start  there,  and  above  all  that  it  was  necessary 
to  finish  the  main  body  of  the  church  before  attempt- 
ing the  steeples.  To  this,  therefore,  all  parties 
were  at  length  brought  to  consent.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  towers  has  been  abandoned  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  all  the  efforts  of  the  king  and  people  are 
directed  to  those  portions  which  are  essential  to 
constitute  a  perfect  church — the  royal  funds  being 
especially  devoted  to  the  south  side,  the  society's  to 
the  north. 

With  these  and  other  hindrances  several  months 
passed  away  before  any  apparent  progress  was  made 
— the  workmen  being  amply  employed  in  complet- 
ing the  repairs,  and  in  preparing  a  stock  of  materi- 
als for  future  use.  The  stone  of  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, as  we  have  shown,  was  laid  at  the  western 
pier  of  the  centre  arch  of  the  southern  transept. 
The  preparations  for  this  had  been  combined  with 
unforeseen  labor,  for,  on  examining  the  foundations 
of  the  south  front,  above  one  half  was  round  to  be 
entirely  wanting— and  of  what  existed,  only  a 
small  portion,  connected  with  the  choir  mod  evi- 
dently coeval  with  it,  had  been  finished  to  the  orig- 
inal depth ;  an  extent  therefore  of  eighty  feet  in 
length,  thirty-four  in  breadth,  and  forty-six  in  depth, 
had  to  be  completely  supplied ;  being  built,  like  the 
rest  of  the  cathedral  foundations,  of  basahk  col- 
umns, filled  up  with  the  well-known  lava-stone 
from  the  Brohl  valley  ;  and  which,  after  the  placing 
of  the  stone,  were  left  to  settle. 

The  wall  of  the  south  aisles  was  now  com- 
menced and  raised  to  the  level  of  that  on  the 
north,  includingtthe  four  great  windows  with  their 
tracery,  the  broad  foliage  moulding  above,  and 
the  grotesque  gutter-heads.  The  removal  of  the 
temporary  room  next  followed,  which,  owing  to 
their  extent  and  rottenness,  was  attended  with  great 
difficulty  and  some  danger,  when  the  interior  parts, 
which,  as  we  have  said  elsewhere,  had  been  advanced 
to  the  height  of  forty-two  feet,  were  Jbsmd  in  a 
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state  which  rendered  their  preservation  up  to  that 
moment  a  matter  of  wonder.  Most  of  them,  from 
the  absence  of  due  consolidating  pressure  from  above, 
had  swerved  from  the  perpendicular,  and  some  so 
perilously  so  that  a  slight  sideward  pressure  sufficed 
to  set  the  whole  mass  tottering  from  the  base  up- 
ward. To  remedy  this  without  completely  pulling 
them  down,  required  great  skill  and  no  little  time 
— after  which  they  were  carried  up  to  the  destined 
height,  and  the  stone  vaulting  gradually  proceeded 
with. 

North  and  south  walls  being  thus  brought  up  to 
the  same  level,  the  south  transept  was  resumed, 
and  preparations  made  to  proceed  simultaneously 
with  north  transept  and  tower.  For  this  purpose 
an  order  was  procured  from  the  archbishop  for  the 
demolition  of  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  in  rasculo, 
as  also  of  a  chapter-house  similarly  intrusive.  As 
soon  as  the  removal  of  the  rubbish  permitted,  the 
foundations  were  examined,  when  the  same  defi- 
ciency that  had  met  them  on  the  south  side,  though 
not  to  such  an  extent,  was  discovered  here.  The 
northern  tower  in  its  turn  offered  unforeseen  diffi- 
culties. The  old  stump  of  the  southwestern  pier, 
which  we  have  mentioned  as  having  been  aban~ 
doned  at  the  height  of  forty-two  feet,  was  found  so 
utterly  worn  away  with  length  of  exposure  that  no 
course  remained  but  to  take  it  entirely  down.  This 
done,  the  ground  was  cleared  and  preparations  made 
fur  laying  the  first  rounds  of  the  central  pier ;  no 
doubt  being  entertained  that  the  foundations  for  this, 
as  for  the  other  piers  of  the  tower,  according  to  the 
rules  of  building,  had  been  placed  coevally.  Great, 
therefore,  was  Swirner's  dismay  in  finding,  after  a 
toilsome  exploration  of  above  thirty  feet  in  depth, 
that  none  whatever  existed.  Already  a  heavy  ex- 
pense which  had  not  entered  into  the  estimates  has 
thus  been  necessitated — and  it  remains  to  be  proved 
whether  the  other  piers  will  not  be  found  equally 
unprovided  for.#  To  supply  the  basaltic  columns 
for  this  and  any  other  foundation  emergencies  is  not 
difficult,  as  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  are  plentifully 
furnished  with  basaltic  quarries,  but  otherwise  the 
supply  of  materials  for  the  building  has  been  a 
question  of  great  trouble  to  the  architect. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  fine  trap-rock  quarries 
of  the  Drachenfels  had  been,  both  for  their  intrinsic 
excellence  and  from  their  vicinity  to  the  river,  in 
vogue  with  all  Rhenish  architects  from  the  earliest 
times.  The  Romans  worked  them,  as  an  abun- 
dance of  their  remains  testify,  while  so  many  of 
the  early  churches  of  Lower  Germany,  and  espec- 
ially those  along  the  Rhine,  are  found  to  be  bone 
of  its  bone,  that  the  wonder  is  how  so  much  of  the 
"  castled  crag"  still  survives.  The  present  cathe- 
dral— probably  that  of  Hildebold  also — having  been 
entirely  drawn  from  the  Drachenfels — the  great 
quarry  on  the  south  side  had  always  kept  the  name 
of  the  Dom  Kaule  ;  but  to  all  appearance  this  had 
been  in  disuse  during  many  centuries  :  it  was  quite 
overgrown  with  dwarf  wood  and  vineyards  ;  while 
a  quarry  on  the  west  side,  from  which  it  does  not 
seem  that  the  Dom  was  ever  fed,  had  been,  from 
its  contiguity  to  the  high  road,  especially  interdicted 
by  government.  But  moreover,  principally  from 
the  mouldering  aspect  of  the  Cologne  Dom  itself, 
the  Drachenfels  stone  had  fallen  into  disrepute  with 
modern  architects ;  and  therefore,  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  choir  end,  the  millstone-quarries  of 
Niedermendig  and  Mayen  were  put  into  requisition. 

*  The  last  building  report,  received  while  these  sheets 
are  going  through  the  press,  proves  this  to  be  the  case. 


Of  the  durability  of  this  stone,  in  the  most  delicate 
forms  and  under  the  severest  exposure,  there  is 
ample  evidence  on  the  Rhine  ;  but  the  darkness  of 
the  color,  only  increased  by  time,  proved  an  objec- 
tion, which  ultimately  led  to  a  royal  order  for  its 
discontinuance.  Many  experiments  and  efforts 
were  now  made  to  test  the  qualities  of  various 
stones,  and  ensure  a  steady  supply,  and  quarries 
were  opened  at  a  distance  both  on  the  Mosel  and 
on  the  Neckar,  thus  occasioning  great  expense  and 
delay.  But  ere  long  it  was  whispered  that  the  old 
Drachenfels  had  been  too  hastily  traduced.  It  bad 
been  observed,  that  while  parts  of  the  external  or- 
naments of  the  cathedral  had  been  entirely  obliter- 
ated, others  remained  as  sharp  as  when  first  put 
up.  This  discrepancy  was  now  found  to  originate 
in  an  organic  peculiarity  of  the  stone,  of  which  the 
preceding  race  of  savants,  it  seems,  had  been  totally 
unaware.  The  rocks  of  the  Drachenfels  are 
largely  impregnated  with  feldspar  crystals,  lying 
together  in  parallel  strata.  In  the  direction  of  these 
strata  the  stone  divides  easily ;  across  them,  it  re- 
quires labor.  With  the  strata  the  rocks  in  their 
native  state  splinter  and  crack  off*  perpetually ; 
across  them,  they  defy  both  time  and  weather. 
Where,  therefore,  in  building,  the  crystals  have 
been  placed  vertically,  the  stone  has  crumbled 
away  ;  where  horizontally,  it  has  remained  unin- 
jured. This  was  a  welcome  discovery  for  Mr. 
Swirner,  and  the  facts  were  no  sooner  established 
than  the  Domblatt  announced  a  deed  of  gift,  by 
which  the  worthy  proprietor  of  the  south  side  of 
the  Drachenfels,  the  Chevalier  Dahm,  made  over 
that  portion  called  the  Dom  Kaule  for  the  free  use 
of  the  Central  Society  during  the  next  twenty 
years.  We  rejoice  in  this  ;  for,  setting  aside  the 
obvious  advantage  of  continuing  with  the  same 
materials,  it  seemed  hard  that,  while  all  were  con- 
tributing to  the  cathedral,  its  own  parent  after  the 
flesh  should  alone  be  debarred.  Even  the  lime  for 
the  mortar  is  the  same  that  was  used  before,  being 
brought  from  Pafrrath  and  Gladbach  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine. 

We  must  now  take  a  glance  inside.  While  the 
interior  reparations  were  in  progress,  the  remains 
of  some  fresco  paintings,  in  the  space  round  and 
above  the  arches  of  the  inner  choir,  surrounding  the 
high  altar,  had  come  to  light.  Here,  the  last  cen- 
tury's customary  coating  of  whitewash  being 
removed,  there  emerged  angelic  figures  of  great 
solemnity,  two  to  each  arch,  holding  the  vessels  of 
sacrifice  and  worship,  all  upon  a  gold  damask  pat- 
tern ground.  Even  in  their  faded  and  imperfect 
state  the  effect  was  so  grand  that  it  was  unanimously 
determined  to  call  in  the  aid  of  modern  art  and  re- 
place them.  The  choice  fell  upon  Steinle,  known 
chiefly  in  England  by  his  outline  drawings  of  the 
Seven  Works  of  Mercy.  This  artist  has  adhered 
closely  to  the  spirit  of  the  old  composition  ;  indeed, 
with  the  religious  feelings  that  he  has,  he  could 
not  do  otherwise.  The  larger  spandrils  of  the 
side  arches  he  has  filled  with  angels  and  archangels, 
with  their  appropriate  attributes ;  while  in  the 
smaller  compartments  over  the  altar  appear  the 
mysterious  four-winged  cherubims,  veiling  their 
faces  from  the  divine  splendor. 

The  angels  are  eleven  feet  in  length — highly 
graceful,  if  not  too  solemn  to  be  so  called — with 
grand  wings  and  sublime  expressionless  heads. 
We  have  seen  no  better  specimens  of  modem 
fresco.  The  general  effect,  as  concerns  the  rest  of 
the  building,  is  most  admirable — the  height  of  tile 
arches  giving  glimpses  of  the  floating  celestial 
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hierarchy  from  every  part    and  thus  announcing 
that  which  is  holiest  of  ail. 

We  wish  we  could  say  anything  in  favor  of  the 
fourteen  statues  upon  the  outer  sides  of  the  same 
choir  piers  ;  the  recent  painting  of  which,  though 
equally  supported  by  ancient  example,  we  cannot 
help  feeling  to  be  a  thing  that  no  precedent  can 
defend.     Setting  aside  the  generally  affected  and 
unimposing  character  of  the  statues  themselves, 
we  safely  appeal  to  the  reader,  what  must  be  the 
effect  of  a  stone  figure,  six  feet  and  a  half  high, 
painted  with  black  hair  and  beard,  red  cheeks  and 
lips,  and  drapery  in  every  gaudy  variety  of  red, 
blue,  green,  and  gold,  the  pattern  carefully  picked 
out.    The  province  of  true  art  is  not  to  deceive  the 
senses,  but  to  please  or  exalt  the  imagination — in  a 
sacred  building  certainly  the  latter :  the  province 
of  such  art  as  this  is  to  give  the  idea  of  a  Chinese 
mandarin,  and  the  association  of  aVauxhall.  Even 
the  defence  made  on  the  score  of  carrying  out  the 
brilliant  hues  of  the  windows,  is  untenable,  for  the 
effect  is  utterly  to  overpower  them.    One  of  the 
chief  charms  of  painted  windows  is  the  contrast 
they  oppose  to  the  broad  masses,  the  sombre  lights 
and  shades,  and  the  dim  reflected  coloring  of  the 
architecture  surrounding  them,  and  which  is  of  coarse 
sacrificed  the  moment  you  cover  the  architecture 
itself  with  a  glare  of  colors.    The  statue,  in  this 
instance,  does  not  even  keep  its  real  size,  for  the 
vulgar  brightness  of  the  paint  has  brought  it  unduly 
close  to  the  eye.  We  especially  grudge  the  disfigura- 
tion of  the  canopies  and  brackets,  as  they  are  far 
superior  as  works  of  art.    The  brackets,  like  the 
capitals  of  the  piers,  are  composed  of  foliage  and 
fruit — the  hop,  the  fig,  the  vine,  &c,  in  exquisite 
form  and  relief ; — the  canopies  of  the  richest  archi- 
tectural delicacy,  with  angels  upon  them  playing 
on  different  musical  instruments — in  allusion   to 
their  position  in  the  choir ; — the  whole,  comprising 
canopy,  figure,   and  bracket,  above  sixteen  feet 
high,  and  twelve  feet  from  the  ground.    The  same 
objections  do  not  apply  to  the  capitals  supporting 
the  roof;  only  two  colors,  scarlet  and  gold,  have 
been  used  here,  and  those  are  appropriately  sobered 
by  their  distance  from  the  eye.    Traces  of  gilding 
and  color  in  a  damask  pattern  were  also  found, 
reaching  about  twelve  feet  up  the  choir  piers,  one 
of  which  has  been  renewed  in  the  same  style  by 
way  of  experiment,  but  pronounced  unsuccessful. 
We  sincerely  hope  no  further  essay  of  the  kind 
will  be  made,  as  every  stroke  of  a  gaudy  brush 
within  the  cathedral   walls  will  only  lessen  the 
solemnity  of  its  grand  space  and  sublime  masses, 
and  especially  mar  the  effect  both  of  the  fresco  de- 
signs and  of  the  colored  windows. 

If  we  consider  the  immense  substructure  of 
tedious  preparation  required  at  the  outset  of  an  un- 
dertaking comprising,  like  this,  the  one  general 
effort  of  a  fresh  foundation,  and  the  thousand 
minutiae  of  a  precise  joining  on,  the  progress  made 
m  the  course  of  four  years  is  a  satisfactory  proof 
of  the  saving  of  time  due  to  modern  machinery, 
and  of  the  efficiency  of  those  to  whom  the  works 
are  intrusted.  Nevertheless,  to  the  many  impatient 
observers  who  looked  up  daily  and  wondered  what 
had  become  of  their  thalers,  we  can  imagine  that 
the  business  appeared  to  make  but  very  slow  way. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  satisfaction  to  all  parties  when, 
in  May,  1845,  Swirner  availed  himself  of  a  society 
anniversary,  to  throw  open  the  now  perfect  south 
aisles,  from  which  the  public  had  been  banished 
for  above  two  years ;  they  resumed  possession  with 
great  enthusiasm.    A  further  ebullition  of  popular 


feeling  took  place  on  occasion  of  our  queen's  visit 
to  the  Rhine,  when  her  majesty  assisted  to  place 
a  beautiful  bracket  in  the  centre  arch  of  the  north 
front,  and  left  a  donation  of  500/.  About  the  same 
time  the  emperor  of  Austria  and  the  king  of  Bel- 
gium also  forwarded  very  handsome  contributions. 

Since  then  the  progress  of  the  building  has  told 
more.  The  beautiful  and  elaborate  decorations 
which  had  been  slowly  executing  in  the  workshops, 
are  now  rapidly  taking  their  places  on  the  building. 
The  fronts  of  both  north  and  south  transepts,  with 
their  richly  perforated  gables  and  exquisite  triple 
arches,  stand  sparkling  in  the  first  brightness  of 
newly  hewn  stone.  The  interna]  piers  have  reached 
their  full  height,  and  preparations  for  vaulting  them 
over  are  begun.  The  failing  compartments  of  the 
northern  aisles  are  perfected,  and  the  north  tower 
is  the  centre  of  activity.  Such  is  the  amount  of 
hewn  stone  already  in  hand,  from  the  massive  uni- 
form rounds  of  the  piers  to  the  most  intricate 
details  of  Gothic  sculpture,  no  two  of  which  are 
alike,  that  the  Dombaumeister  looks  forward  with 
confidence  to  throwing  open  the  whole  body  of  the 
building — aisles  and  transepts  complete,  and  nave 
finished  up  to  above  the  level  of  the  clerestory  win- 
dows with  a  temporary  roof  over — by  the  14th  of 
August,  1848,  when  a  grand  celebration  of  the 
cathedral's  six  hundreth  birthday  is  to  take  place. 
The  final  completion  to  the  tip  of  the  spires,  with 
full  complement  of  external  buttresses,  was  not 
originally  anticipated  within  less  than  twenty-five 
years ;  and  at  the  pace  of  progress  now  going  on, 
which  will  not  abate  unless  the  funds  do,  this  is 
still  expected  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  branch  societies  now  amount  to  above  130 
in  number,  including  one  of  the  Germans  settled  in 
Mexico,  but  none,  strange  to  say,  of  those  in  Ens- 
land.  The  whole  amount  hitherto  subscribed, 
(August,  1846,)  exclusive  of  the  government  'a 
annual  50,000  thalers,  reaches  to  about  300,000 
thalers,  or  50,000/.  It  is  very  agreeable  to  see 
that  the  payments  continue  from  year  to  year  to 
increase  ;  but  still  it  is  evident  that  it  will  require 
a  much  larger  annual  return  before  twenty-five 
years  can  accomplish  a  work  estimated  at  the  round 
sum  of  five  millions  of  thalers,  or  nearly  a  million 
sterling. 

We  hope  the  best.  The  more  the  cathedral 
grows,  the  more  its  beauties  develop,  the  greater 
the  pride  of  finishing  and  the  shame  of  again  aban- 
doning it.  It  is  but  natural,  however,  to  surmise 
that  much  of  the  existing  glow  will  have  cooled 
away  before  the  lapse  of  five-and-twenty  years ;  at 
any  rate,  all  the  Vanity  Fair  ingenuities  for  scraping 
together  money,  the  balling,  and  bazaaring,  and 
raffling,  and  the  list  of  fine-lady  trumperies,  in 
Germany  more  trumpery  still  than  anywhere  else, 
which  have  run  riot  at  the  start,  must  subside  long 
ere  then.  The  completion  of  the  cathedral  will 
then  devolve  upon  those  whose  motive  is  not  an 
indulgence  of  vanity,  or  taste,  or  mere  sentiment, 
but  a  principle  of  religious  duty — we  mean  upon 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Germany.  As  it  is,  all 
the  immediate  agents  for  the  cause,  both  those  who 
are  conducting  the  works  and  those  who  superin- 
tend the  outlay,  are  zealous  Romanists.  The 
Domblatt  itself  is  an  ultra-Catholic  organ,  while 
the  very  existence  of  the  Central  Society,  on  which 
all  the  others  hang,  is  based  upon  the  one  primary 
condition  of  the  cathedral  being  finished  and  up- 
held as  a  strictly  Roman  Catholic  temple,  and  not 
a  single  thaler  applied  to  it  with  any  other  view. 
We  are  no  admirers  of  some  of  the 
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which  the  king  of  Prussia  avowed  in  the  speech  of 
Sept.  1842,  for  his  ardor  in  this  great  work.  His 
majesty's  words  about  all  differences  of  creed  being 
buried  in  it,  savored  too  much  of  the  modern  Pro- 
testantism of 'his  country.  But  the  work  is  a  great 
one,  and  a  national  one,  and  therefore  king  and 
cottager  do  well  to  befriend  it.  And  indeed,  in 
case  of  any  unfortunate  falling  off  in  the  general 
subscriptions,  we  think  the  king  would  stand  in 
need  of  no  apology  should  he  undertake  to  com- 
plete the  work  himself ;  for  his  majesty  is  in  pos- 
session of  the  magnificent  revenues  of  the  Cologne 
see,  and  the  appointments  of  the  modern  archbishop 
make  but  a  small  deduction  from  them. 


Prom  the  Spectator,  14  Nov. 

Whatever  may  become  of  the  dispute  between 
the  governments  of  France  and  England,  however 
menacing  the  aspect  kept  up  in  London,  there  are 
still  in  Paris  signs  that  the  disagreement  is  not  past 
recall.  Lord  Normanby,  as  ambassador,  acting 
upon  his  instructions,  is  on  one  point  inexorably 
sulky,  but  as  a  man  he  is  as  urbane  as  possible ; 
and  the  French  government  shows  every  desire  to 
conciliate  him. 

A  good  deal  of  speculation  has  been  excited  in 
Paris  by  the  fact  that  King  Leopold,  who  had  been 
visiting  his  wife's  family,  did  not  stay  to  see  the 
Duke  de  Montpensier  and  his  bride,  and  that  the 
Belgian  ambassador  staid  away  from  the  u  recep- 
tion" by  the  duke  and  duchess.  Reports  differ  as 
to  the  king's  real  opinion ;  some  representing  him 
as  leaving  congratulatory  messages,  others  as  ex- 
pressing utter  disapproval  of  the  Spanish  match. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  he  has  done  anything  but 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  his  position 
and  character — preserve  an  impartial  bearing  to- 
wards his  French  and  his  English  relatives.  He 
was  called  away  to  the  opening  of  the  chambers  in 
his  own  kingdom ;  and  may  yet,  if  needful,  prove  a 
good  mediator.  In  many  respects  he  is  well  suited 
for  the  office.  King  Leopold  is  not  only  a  states- 
man of  unusual  experience  in  affairs,  and  royal  by 
station,  but  he  is  familiar  with  the  society,  the 
habits,  and  the  views,  both  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish palaces.  His  interests  are  pledged  to  peace ; 
for  Belgium  has  had  the  dismal  distinction  of  being 
the  battle-field  of  Europe,  and  would  most  assured- 
ly be  so  again  in  any  general  contest.  He  under- 
stands state  policy ;  he  has  often  displayed  good 
sense  and  good  taste;  and  probably  both  sides 
would  have  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  his  desire  not 
to  betray  the  interests  of  either.  We  cannot  be- 
lieve the  reports  of  some  journalists,  that  King 
Leopold  has  forfeited  his  advantageous  position  by 
any  indiscreet  declarations. 

It  is  rumored  that  Lord  Brougham  has  under- 
taken to  appear  as  counsel  for  the  French  govern- 
ment in  the  British  parliament — that  is,  to  state  the 
case  of  that  government.  Our  whig  papers  have 
raised  a  shout  of  ridicule  against  Lord  Brougham, 
in  order  by  anticipation  to  diminish  the  effect  of  his 
agency.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  French  govern- 
ment may  have  overrated  Lord  Brougham's  per- 
sonal influence  as  a  public  man.  Seeing  the  prom- 
inent part  he  has  played  in  national  measures 
actually  adopted,  the  part  he  still  takes  in  council, 
his  untiring  activity,  his  personal  intimacy  with 
distinguished  statesmen,  and  even  with  several 
royal  acquaintances,  they  may  naturally  suppose 
that  he  possesses  a  coextensive  influence.  They 
may  know  as  a  matter  of  information,  bat  can 


scarcely  feel  as  a  matter  of  fact,  how  little  way  the 
influence  of  talent  makes  with  us  against  the  dead 
weight  of  three  overriding  influences,  birth,  wealth, 
and  party  connexions.  Even  if  they  had  such 
knowledge,  it  is  probable  that  party  influence  would 
have  debarred  them  from  obtaining  any  other  patron 
as  good.  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that,  for  all  his 
eccentricity  and  discursiveness,  Lord  Brougham  has 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  faculty  of  stating  a 
case  in  the  most  lucid  and  emphatic  manner.  If  he 
has  undertaken  the  mission,  we  believe  that  he 
will  discharge  it  more  effectively  than  any  other 
orator. 

We  no  less  think  that  the  mission  is  one  honora- 
ble in  itself.  Whoever  may  prove  to  be  "  right" 
or  "  wrong"  in  the  affair,  it  will  be  convenient  for 
all  parties  to  have  it  distinctly  and  authoritatively 
set  forth  and  kept  clear  from  misrepresentation.' 
And  it  is  an  interesting  trait  in  the  international 
relations  of  the  two  countries,  to  see  the  French 
government  so  desirous  of  bringing  its  own  case 
before  the  British  public,  as  to  appoint  an  honorary 
agent  in  our  parliament. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  M.  Guizot  is  sincere  in  his 
desire  to  maintain  amicable  intercourse.  If  so,  he 
cannot  do  better'  than  adhere  to  his  avowed  pur- 
pose of  appealing  to  the  English  nation.  Absolute 
approval  a  statesman  of  his  sagacity  will  not  ex- 
pect :  a  critical  frown  at  certain  supposed  sallies 
of  cunning  on  the  king's  part,  met  by  the  minister 
with  undue  subservience,  he  must  bear*  with  pa- 
tience. But  the  English  public  cares  little  for 
niceties  of  etiquette,  which  so  greatly  agitate 
diplomatists  and  heralds;  attaching  much  more 
importance  to  peace,  with  its  quiet,  safety,  and 
commerce.  It  will  sympathize  with  any  sincere 
endeavor  to  preserve  peace.  It  will  be  disposed  to 
pardon  our  neighbor's  escapade  as  a  venial  error 
of  over-'cuteness,  in  consideration  of  Louis  Phil- 
ippe's past  services  in  the  cause  of  peace,  and  of 
any  earnest  that  he  will  henceforth  act  again  in  the 
same  behalf.  And  we  believe,  that  if  it  be  con- 
vinced as  to  the  reality  of  such  a  desire  on  the 
other  side,  the  public  will  not,  after  all,  suffer  any 
political  party  to  go  to  extremes.  Much,  no  doubt, 
is  tolerated,  because  there  is  a  strong  inclination 
just  now  to  be  indulgent  towards  a  "  liberal"  min- 
istry, and  not  too  strictly  or  openly  to  criticise  its 
conduct  under  embarrassing  party  ties.  Bnt  French 
statesmen — and  English  statesmen  also— will  do 
well  not  to  confound  that  forbearance  on  purely  do- 
mestic grounds  with  any  disposition  to  sanction  a 
dangerous  foreign  policy,  should  it  go  to  the  length 
of  overt  acts. 


DIPLOMATIC    NOTES. 

Lord  Palmerston  is  determined  to  punish  the 
French  court  and  ministry  for  their  perfidy.  If  he 
cannot  show  his  resentment  in  one  way  he  will  in 
another.  Debarred  the  employment  of  cannon,  he 
throws  all  his  anger  into  protocols.  They  are  for- 
midable instruments  when  forged  by  his  lordship's 
hands.  Everything  now  is  on  the  monster  scale- 
monster  mortars,  monster  concerts,  monster  meet- 
ings, monster  trains,  monster  statues.  His  lordship 
swims  with  the  stream,  and  has  manufactured  a 
monster  "  note."  He  has  sent  to  M.  Guizot  a 
diplomatic  letter  extending  to  one  hundred  and  nine 
pages  of  closely-written  foolscap.  We  can  imag- 
ine the  French  premier's  dismay  when  Lord  Nor- 
manby requested  an  audience  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  this  forniidable  document;  bat  how,  must 
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his  terror  have  been  increased  when  the  ambassador 
informed  him  he  conceived  it  necessary  to  read  over 
to  him  the  whole  of  this  extraordinary  specimen  of 
verbosity,  in  order  to  insure  due  attention  to  the 
prolix  eloquence  of  the  English  Foreign  Secretary  1 
Most  persons  will  think,  we  imagine,  that  M.  Guizot 
has  now  been  sufficiently  punished  for  his  share  of 
the  transaction. 

The  "  note  "  finished,  we  are  told,  with  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Montpensier 
must,  for  themselves  and  their  children,  renounce 
all  claim  to  the  Spanish  succession.  The  de- 
mand is  as  stupid  as  it  is  arrogant.  If  persisted 
in,  it  will  cost  his  lordship  his  station  in  the  For- 
eign-office. The  mind  of  every  rational  man  who 
has  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the  question  is 
made  up  that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  gives  us  no  title 
for  interference  with  this  marriage.  Since  that 
treaty  was  concluded  there  have  been  no  less  than 
three  alliances  between  members  of  the  house  of 
Orleans  in  France  and  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  in 
Spain,  without  one  word  of  objection  being  uttered 
against  the  principle  of  them.  The  Duke  de  Mont- 
pensier cannot  deprive  the  children  of  the  Infanta 
of  a  right  he  does  not  confer  on  them.  In  a  consti- 
tutional view,  as  regards  their  right  to  the  Spanish 
succession,  they  are  the  children  of  the  Infanta 
alone.  There  is  not  the  slightest  pretence,  in 
sound  reason,  for  the  absurd  demand  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  has  made.  Among  the  ministers  of  Europe  he 
stands  alone  in  urging  it,  and  to  the  experienced 
statesmen  of  the  continent  he  must  be  an  object  of 
wonder  and  ridicule.  His  conduct  is  hardly  consis- 
tent with  the  supposition  of  vanity ;  and  it  is  made 
the  more  conspicuously  foolish  by  the  remoteness 
of  the  contingency  he  raises  as  a  ground  of  dis- 
pute. He  persists  in  fighting  with  a  man  of  straw, 
and  on  levelling  all  the  force  of  his  diplomatic 
battery  against  what  is  merely  the  shadow  of  a  real 
event. 

A  few  weeks,  or  perhaps  days,  must  rouse  his 
lordship  from  the  fool's  paradise  in  which  he  is  lap- 
ping himself.  The  English  people  are  generally 
indifferent  to  the  conduct  of  their  foreign  affairs. 
But  there  is  a  limit  to  their  patience,  and  we  are 
persuaded  they  will  not  much  longer  suffer  their  in- 
fluence on  the  continent  to  be  sensibly  weakened, 
and  their  diplomacy  made  ridiculous,  for  the  sake 
of  retaining  a  minister  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign- 
office  to  write  voluminous  pamphlets  under  the 
title  of  "  Diplomatic  Notes.' —Britannia,  14  Nov. 

Tot  newspaper  war  about  the  Montpensier  mar- 
riage, between  the  Paris  and  London  journals,  wax- 
es fiercer,  and  it  professes  to  reflect  the  diplomatic 
relations  of  the  two  governments;  the  Times 
treating  the  Journal  des  Dibats  as  if  it  were  M. 
Guizot,  the  Journal  des  Dibats  treating  the  Times 
as  if  it  were  Lord  Palmerston.  In  the  midst  of  the 
mutual  attacks  some  further  explanations  are  let  fall. 

The  French  case  finally  takes  this  shape.  When 
Queen  Victoria  was  at  Eu,  the  marriages  of  Queen  Is- 
abella and  the  Infanta  Louisa  were  discussed.  Lord 
Aberdeen  consented  that  the  husband  of  the  queen 
should  be  taken  from  some  branch  of  the  Bourbon 
family ;  and  he  did  not  resist  the  marriage  of  the  In- 
fanta with  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  but  stipulated  that 
it  should  take  place  after  the  queen's — or,  as  our 
journals  allege,  after  she  should  have  children. 
When  Lord  Palmerston  came  into  office,  he  did  not 
respect  the  arrangement;  he  added  Prince  Leo- 
pold of  Coburg  to  the  list  of  candidates  for  the 
queen's  hand,  and  thus  broke  down  the  limitation 
to  the  Bourbon  family.    France  therefore  consid- 


ered herself  free  from  the  compact  of  Eu,  and  the 
Montpensier  marriage  was  not  postponed.  The 
Journal  des  Dibats  is  careful  to  remark,  that  no 
attempt  was  made  against  the  independence  of 
Queen  Isabella's  choice ;  England  and  France 
only  agreed  as  to  the  advice  which  they  would  join 
in  giving. 

The  Palmerston  case  stands  thus.  England  did 
not  espouse  the  cause  of  Prince  Leopold,  bat  he 
was  first  suggested  by  Queen  Christina.  No  doubt 
but  she  meant  the  proposal  as  a  trap  for  England, 
and  would  after  all  have  left  the  prince  in  the  lurch  ; 
but  Lord  Palmerston  saw  the  trap,  and  declined  to 
interfere.  This  trick,  planned  by  M.  Bresson,  was 
defeated  solely  by  the  indifference  of  the  British 
government  to  Prince  Leopold's  success.  Lord 
Palmerston  merely  insisted  that  Prince  Leopold  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  royal  family  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  Queen  Isabella  should  be  left  to  a  free 
choice.  The  accident  that  Lord  Palmerston  first 
named  the  Coburg  prince,  and  the  pretence  that 
the  British  government  gave  a  preference  to  him, 
is  the  sole  defence  of  Louis  Philippe's  conduct. 

The  Presse,  which  is  by  turns  described  as  rep- 
resenting the  conservative  opposition,  the  court, 
and  Queen  Christina — and  indeed  appears  to  do  a 
little  by  turns  for  all  those  parties — avoids  the  ex- 
acter  diplomatic  controversies,  but  continues  its 
general  railing  at  England  ;  harping  on  an  alliance 
betwen  France,  Russia,  and  the  United  States,  to 
reduce  our  maritime  power.  The  liberal  Stick 
laughs  at  this  extravagant  dream  ;  calling  to  mind 
one  serious  obstacle  to  an  alliance  with  Russia — the 
annual  protest  of  the  French  chambers  in  favor  of 
Polish  nationality.  The  exciting  cause  of  the  fierce 
anger  is  Lord  Palmerston 's exasperating  demeanor; 
our  foreign  secretary,  says  the  Presse,  "by  his 
conduct,  and  by  the  language  of  his  journals,  is 
evidently  seeking  to  create  a  quarrel  between  the 
two  nations  out  of  a  struggle  for  influence  between 
the  two  governments."  This  is  a  heavy  charge; 
pity  that  the  Presse,  so  clearsighted  on  the  point, 
should  work  so  hard  to  help  what  it  denounces. — 
Spectator,  7  Nov. 


CON   AMORK. 
BT    BARRY  CORNWALL. 

Love  was  ever  yet  a  martyr ; 

Bred  in  sorrow,  born  in  pain ; 
Tossed  about  on  troubled  waters ; 

By  a  scornful  arrow  slain. 
Wherefore,  then,  O  fairest  lady> 

Bid  me  sing  of  Love  again  ? 

I  was  young,  and  I  was  dreaming, 

When  a  burning  Vision  came, 
Lighted  up  mine  eyes  with  passion, 

Touched  my  cheeks  with  crimson  shame ; 
Smote  my  heart,  that  shrank  and  trembled, 

Till  it  buret  abroad  in  flame. 

Lone  the  Vision  seemed  to  linger ; 

Then  without  a  smile  or  sound, 
Passed  beyond  my  humble  region, 

Like  the  sun  when  seaward  bound, 
Glorious,— -but  content  with  having 

Cast  a  glory  on  the  ground. 

Now  I  dwell  within  the  shadows, 
And  the  Dream  that  shone  of  yore 

Liffhteth  up  another  passion, 
Lingereth  on  another  shore ; 

Leaving  Love,  that  was  the  martyr, 
Master  still,  for  evermore ! 
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From  the  Britannia. 

The  Bonaparte  Letters  and  Despatches ;  from  the 
Originals  in  his  Private  Cabinet.  3  vols.  Saun- 
ders &  Oiley. 

The  conviction  is  now  general  that  a  man  may 
be  most  truly  judged  by  his  own  revelations.  If 
he  has  acted  an  important  part  in  life,  if  his  cor- 
respondence has  been  active  and  extensive,  treating 
of  many  subjects,  addressed  to  many  parties,  and 
often  written  on  sudden  emergencies,  without  time 
for  reflection,  it  will  certainly  exhibit  the  move- 
ments of  his  mind,  and  reflect  his  character,  what- 
ever that  character  may  be.  Furnished  with  his 
letters,  we  are  enabled  to  enter  with  him  into  his 
secret  cabinet,  to  view  his  dealings  with  the  differ- 
ent parties  he  had  to  conciliate  or  oppose,  and  to 
witness  the  changes  made  by  circumstances  in  his 
sentiments.  The  evidence  on  which  we  try 
him  is  furnished  by  neither  friend  nor  foe,  but  by 
himself.  It  is  of  all  testimony  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable, for  no  man  can  be  constantly  false  to  him- 
self. Hence  the  value  of  those  collections  which 
have  been  lately  formed  of  the  letters  and  despatches 
of  illustrious  characters.  Cromwell,  Marlborough, 
Wellington,  and  Nelson  are  made  to  tell  the  story 
of  their  own  lives  without  premediation  or  art.  To 
those  names  we  have  now  to  add  that  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

These  collections  are  too  voluminous  to  become 
popular,  though  they  may  be  applied  to  popular 
uses.  They  require  some  skill  and  much  time  to 
extract  their  essence.  What  is  material  is  often 
mixed  with  what  is  purely  local  and  transient.  A 
trait  of  character,  or  a  principle  of  policy,  may  be 
overlaid  with  details  for  the  march  of  a  battalion  or 
for  victualling  a  corps.  There  is  a  large  propor- 
tion of  chaff  to  the  grain.  Nor  can  these  documents 
be  studied  in  detached  portions.  The  evidence  of 
one  part  is  required  to  moderate,  correct,  or  explain 
the  evidence  of  another.  A  superficial-  glance 
will  observe  in  them  much  that  is  inconsistent,  but 
deeper  attention  will  show  that  the  inconsistency, 
if  it  exists  at  all,  is  a  part  of  the  mind  of  the  author, 
and  therefore  to  be  taken  into  account,  as  well  as 
other  peculiarities,  in  estimating  his  character.  As 
materials  for  history  these  collections  are  invalua- 
ble, and,  injudiciously  employed,  they  may  be 
made  the  means  of  conveying  just  ideas  to  those 
who  have  had  not  leisure  or  opportunity  for  a  care- 
ful perusal  of  works  so  voluminous. 

It  is  an  evil  inseparable  from  all  publications  of 
the  kind,  that  they  must  contain  a  mass  of  matter 
of  very  subordinate  interest.  But,  in  general, 
whatever  is  written  by  a  person  of  distinguished 
capacity  will  bear,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  stamp 
of  a  superior  mind.  In  each  fragment  of  his  corre- 
spondence there  will  be  some  originality  of  thought, 
some  decision  of  touch,  or  some  involuntary  impress 
of  bis  genius  to  give  it  value  and  mark  its  identity. 
Naturalists  can,  from  the  single  bone  of  an  animal, 
draw  out  the  whole  skeleton,*  and  assign  the 
species  to  which  it  belongs.  Critics  have  less  cer- 
tain ground  to  go  upon.  Tet  a  letter  of  Cromwell, 
Wellington,  or  Napoleon  will  ordinarily  contain 
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within  itself  something  to  determine  its  authorship, 
and  to  establish  it  as  part  of  the  mind  from  which 
it  proceeded. 

The  two  volumes  before  us  contain  the  corre- 
spondence and  despatches  of  Napoleon  from  his  tak- 
ing the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy  to  the  treaty 
of  Campo  Formio.  The  collection  was  known 
before,  and  has  been  largely  quoted  from,  but  it  has 
not,  to  our  knowledge,  been  previously  published 
in  this  cduntry.  The  first  document  is  dated  March 
6,  1796 ;  the  last  November  7,  1797.  In  those 
twenty  months  he  accomplished  his  most  brilliant 
operations ;  and  by  a  succession  of  victories,  ro 
rapid,  glorious,  and  decisive  as  to  be  without  par- 
allel in  all  the  annals  of  warfare,  he  laid  deep  and 
sure  the  foundations  of  his  throne  of  empire. 

The  earlier  documents  are  curious  for  the  evi- 
dence they  furnish  of  the  deplorable  destitution  of 
the  army  of  Italy  when  Napoleon  assumed  the 
command  of  it.  A  large  proportion  of  the  soldiers, 
without  arms,  clothing,  shoes,  ammunition,  or  food, 
seem  to  have  more  resembled  troops  of  ragged 
banditti  than  battalions  advancing  to  invasion  and 
conquest.  Bonaparte  saw  all  the  difficulties  of  his 
situation,  but  he  saw  that  conquest  would  over- 
come them.  His  first  care  was  to  impress  on  the 
mind  of  the  Directory  his  ability  to  cope  with  the 
dangers  and  perplexities  of  his  command.  Another 
man  would  have  shrunk  from  encountering  them. 
He  grappled  with  them  boldly.  In  his  first  de- 
spatch to  the  Directory  he  writes : — 

"  The  administrative  situation  of  the  army  is  de- 
plorable, but  not  desperate.  The  army  will  hence- 
forth eat  good  bread,  and  will  have  butcher's  meat, 
and  it  has  already  received  some  advances  on  its 
arrears  of  pay." 

A  week  later  he  remarks  in  the  same  strain : — 

"  The  army  is  in  a  state  of  frightful  destitution. 
I  have  still  great  obstacles  to  surmount,  but  they 
are  surmountable.  Want  has  authorized  indis- 
cipline, and  without  discipline  there  is  no  victory. 
I  hope  that  this  will  speedily  be  set  to  rights ;  the 
aspect  of  things  is  already  changing ;  in  a  few  days 
we  shall  be  engaged  with  the  enemy." 

This  language  was  calculated,  while  it  revealed 
the  distresses  of  the  army,  to  rei'nspire  the  Directory 
with  confidence  as  to  its  fate.  By  their  choice  of 
a  general  they  had  removed  all  responsibility  from 
their  own  shoulders.  Another  commander  would 
have  teased  them  for  arms,  for  food,  for  clothing, 
just  as  the  generals  of  Napoleon  implored  him  for 
succors  of  all  kinds.  He  trusted  to  his  own  efforts 
alone,  and  took  the  care  of  providing  for  the  wants 
of  his  soldiers  entirely  on  himself.  It  was  not  till 
he  felt  his  position  secure  by  repeated  victories  that 
he  demanded  from  the  Directory  supplies  and  rein- 
forcements. He  made  himself  indispensable  to 
them  as  a  servant  before  he  assumed  the  authority 
of  a  master.  Their  feelings  for  some  months  must 
have  been  that  of  profound  thankfulness  at  having 
found  a  commander  who  suited  them  so  well. 

The  destitution  of  the  army  was  indeed  greater 
than  Napoleon  had  represented  it.  From  the  first 
he  made  up  bis  mind  that  nothing  was  to  be  got 
from  the  home  government,  and  that  to  victory  he 
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muet  look  for  relief  from  want.  The  Directory  sent 
forth  their  troops  without  the  slightest  thought  of 
furnishing  them  with  supplies.  The  exchequer 
was  empty,  all  resources  were  exhausted,  and  the 
armies  were  told  to  supply  their  wants  from  the 
countries  they  invaded.  This  new  principle  in 
warfare  was  attended  with  frightful  privation  ;  and 
not  all *  the  genius,  victories,  and  resources  of  Na- 
poloou  could  prevent  his  soldiers  from  suffering  the 
horrors  of  aggravated  famine.  On  the  15th  of 
April,  three  days  after  the  victory  of  Montenotte, 
La  JIarpe  writes  to  Bonaparte  : — 

"  Notwithstanding  your  promises,  general,  the 
troops  are  without  bread ;  they  are  sulking  under 
fatigue  and  inanimation.  Send  us  something,  at 
least  some  bread  and  a  little  brandy,  for  I  am  fear- 
ful of  being  a  prophet  of  disaster ;  but  if  we  are 
attacked  to-morrow  the  troops  will  fight  ill,  for  want 
of  physical  strength." 

Father  La  Harpe's  division  was  one  of  the  worst 
in  the  army,  or  he  wanted  firmness  to  view  its  suf- 
ferings unmoved.  On  the  17th  of  April  he  writes 
to  Napoleon,  tendering  his  resignation : — 

"  The  boundless  licentiousness  to  which  the 
troops  give  themselves  up,  and  which  cannot  be 
remedied,  because  we  have  not  a  right  to  order 
a  scoundrel  to  be  shot,  is  hurrying  us  into  ruin,  dis- 
honoring us,  and  preparing  us  for  the  most  cruel 
reverses.  *  •  *  In  consequence,  I  beg  you  to 
accept,  genera],  my  resignation ;  and  to  send  an 
officer  to  take  the  command  entrusted  to  mo,  for  I 
swould  rather  dig  the  ground  for  a  livelihood  than 
be  at  the  head  of  men  who  are  worse  than  were 
iho  Vandals  of  old." 

Napoleon  sent  supplies  when  he  could,  and  hopes 
and  cheering  promises  when  he  could  despatch 
nothing  better.  He  constantly  held  out  the  pros- 
pect of  conquest  to  the  troops  as  the  only  means  of 
bettering  their  condition.  He  taught  them  to  ex- 
pect no  relief  but  from  their  own  valor.  But  after 
an  action  the  men  committed  the  most  frightful 
excesses,  and  were  often  disappointed  in  their  ex- 
pectation that  victory  would  give  them  plenty.  A 
few  extracts  from  the  despatches  of  Bonaparte's 
generals  will  prove  instructive,  as  showing  the 
condition  of  his  army  after  its  earliest  successes : 

"Heights  of  St.  Michael,  April  20, 1796. 

"  Several  corps  have  been  without  bread  for 
these  three  days :  the  soldiers  abused  this  pretext  to 
abandon  themselves  to  the  most  horrible  pillage. 
The  corps  have  somewhat  rallied,  but  there  are 
still  wanting  a  considerable  number  of  men,  who 
have  gone  off  to  get  provisions  in  all  possible  ways. 
I  am  ill  seconded  by  the  officers,  who  pillage  too : 
they  were  drunk  yesterday,  like  the  others. 

"  If  bread  does  not  reach  us,  the  soldiers  will 
not  march.  We  are  still  in  want  of  a  great  many 
muskets  ;  there  were  nearly  2,000  deficient  before 
the  affair. 

"  Serrurier." 

"  Cairo,  April  20,  1796. 

"  Unless  we  receive  bread  to-night,  we  shall  be 
without  an  ounce  to-morrow,  and,  should  it  even 
arrive,  there  would  not  be  sufficient  to  give  a  quar- 
ter of  a  ration  to  the  three  brigades  and  to  the 
cavalry. 

"  AJ1  the  agents,  storekeepers,  and  others,  in  all 
♦the  administrations,  are  making  requisitions  at  ran- 
dom ;  the  peasants  of  these  parts  are  absolutely 
ruined ;  the  soldiers  are  destitute,  and  their  leaders 
disconsolate ;  rogues  only  are  enriching  themselves ; 
there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  general,  if  you 


would  save  the  army,  if  you  would  not  have  us  be 
considered  in  Piedmont  as  men  worse  than  the 
Goths  and  Vandals. 

"  Since  the  23d  of  last  month  the  6th  has  re- 
ceived but  two  rations  and  a  half;  and  the  others 
have  suffered  in  like  manner.  It  is  not  possible  to 
repress  the  men  in  this  miserable  state  ;  your  army 
is  about  to  be  worn  down  by  disease  ;  and,  when- 
ever we  march,  by  the  Barbets ;  for  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  inhabitants,  driven  to  despair,  will 
arm  and  slaughter  every  French  straggler. 

"  Above  all,  general,  it  is  urgent  that  you 
should  put  a  slop  to  that  host  of  illegal  requisitions; 
or,  if  they  must  continue,  it  would  be  better  to  as- 
semble the  inhabitants,  shoot  them,  and  then  finish 
plundering,  for  it  comes  to  the  same  point ;  they 
must  be  starved  to  death. 

"  Bread !  bread !  and  again  bread ! 

44  Laharpe." 

"  Camp  ofDego,  AjHl  20,  1796. 
"  Indiscipline  has  reached  the  highest  pitch.  1 
am  using  ail  possible  means  to  maintain  order,  but 
they  are  of  no  avail.  There  is  no  kind  of  excess 
which  the  soldiers  do  not  indulge  in,  and  all  that  I 
can  do  is  useless.  I  therefore  request  you,  gen- 
eral, to  be  pleased  to  accept  my  resignation ;  for  I 
cannot  serve  with  soldiers  who  know  neither  sub- 
ordination, nor  obedience,  nor  law,  and  who  are 
every  moment  threatening  their  officers  and  their 
commanders.  44  Chambarlhac, 

44  Chief  of  the  70th  demi-brigade." 

"  Dego,  April  20,  1796. 
"  Indiscipline  and  insubordination  are  at  their 
height ;  the  excesses  perpetrated  by  the  soldiers 
cannot  be  checked.  For  several  days  past,  I  have 
been  employing  all  the  means  in  my  power  to  bring 
them  back  to  obedience  and  subordination ;  all  ray 
efforts  having  proved  unavailing,  and  finding  my- 
self wholly  unable  to  reduce  them  to  order,  I  request 
you,  general,  to  accept  my  resignation. 

"  Maugrab." 

44  Monte  Barcaro,  April  22,  1796. 

"  It  is  two  o'clock  and  nothing  has  arrived ;  the 
soldiers  are  more  busily  engaged  than  ever  in  theft 
and  plunder ;  peasants  have  been  murdered  by  oar 
men,  and  soldiers  have  been  killed  by  the  peasants. 
Words  cannot  adequately  describe  the  horrors  that 
are  committed.  The  camps  are  almost  deserted, 
the  soldiers  roaming  over  the  country  more  like 
ferocious  beasts  than  men ;  those  who  do  not  join 
in  the  atrocities  patrolling  the  while,  with  eupetiei 
officers  at  their  head ;  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  drive 
them  from  one  place ;  they  only  run  to  murder  at 
another.  The  officers  are  in  despair.  The  sol- 
diers are  culpable,  but  those  who  reduce  them  to 
the  alternative  of  plundering  or  starving  are  much 
more  guilty.  In  the  name  of  humanity,  in  the 
name  of  liberty,  which  wretches  are  assassinating, 
rescue  us  from  this  situation !  Send  us  wherewithal 
to  prolong  our  miserable  existence  without  eotnmk- 
ting  crimes. 

44  Can  there  then  exist  a  Providence,  sinee  in 
avenging  bolts  do  not  erush  all  the  villains  who 
are  at  the  bead  of  the  administration  t 
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Napoleon's  firm  nerves  were  not  shaken  by  thest 
complaints.  Action  was  his  remedy  for  mutiny,  for 
famine,  for  sickness,  for  every  ill  mat  ooold  affikt 
the  troops.  His  answer  to  their  complaints  was  to 
precipitate  them  against  the  foe ;  and  it  heightens 
the  merits  of  his  combinations  that,  fighting  under 
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every  disadvantage,  with  men  worn  out  by  han- 
ger, and  frequently  without  arms  or  shoes,  he  was 
constantly  victorious  against  the  superior  forces 
of  the  foe,  though  well  disciplined  and  well  pro- 
vided. 

The  condition  of  the  army  was  improved  as  it 
advanced  into  the  heart  of  Italy.  But  the  errors 
and  corruption  of  the  administrative  officers  were 
too  deeply  seated  to  admit  of  instant  cure.  In 
August,  1796,  Despinois  complains  of  the  coward- 
ice of  his  troops,  and  accounts  for  it  by  their  desti- 
tution : — 

"  Brescia,  August  4, 1796. 
"  I  should  betray  my  duty  were  I  not  to  tell  you 
the  whole  truth  :  there  is  no  good,  no  resource  to 
be  hoped  from  the  eighth  brigade ;  it  is  so  infected 
with  cowardice  that,  on  the  firing  of  a  single  mus- 
ket by  one  of  our  sentinels,  this  morning,  at  an 
Austrian  prisoner  who  had  appeared  on  the  road, 
half  the  corps  was  already  in  flight.  We,  Gene- 
ral Bertin  and  I,  and  all  the  brave,  join  to  beseech 
you  to  put  this  corps  in  its  place,  or  at  least  to 
spare  us  the  evident  risk  of  being  dishonored  with 
it,  and  of  being  prevented  from  justifying  your  con- 
fidence. At  any  rate  the  division  of  which  you 
have  given  me  the  command  cannot  exist  in  the 
state  of  disorganization  in  which  it  is  at  present. 
It  is  in  want  of  everything,  and  not  a  creature  to 
furnish  it  with  supplies,  no  commissary  of  war,  no 
agent,  not  even  a  medical  officer  and  an  hospital 
for  the  wounded.  It  is  always  the  case  that,  when 
a  prey  to  distresses,  and  suffering  all  sorts  of  pri- 
vations, the  soldier  is  disheartened  ;  and  it  is  this 
mischievous  impression  too  that  we  ought  to  hasten 
to  destroy. 

"  DE8PIN0IS." 

Almost  at  the  same  time  Augereau  complains  of 
the  deplorable  state  of  a  corps  who  had  joined  his 
division : — 

"  Head-quarters,  Verona,  August  23,  1796. 
"  The  29th  demi-brigade  has  joined  my  division, 
which  I  reviewed  on  the  3d  and  4th  inst.  Indeed, 
the  oondition,of  that  29th  is  pitiable :  it  has  at  most 
a  hundred  bayonets ;  it  has  no  clothes,  no  shoes  ; 
I  found  in  it  volunteers  under  arms  without  any 
covering  but  a  shirt  and  linen  trousers.  These 
troops  must  necessarily  be  armed,  equipped,  and 
clothed,  or  left  in  the  rear,  for  they  cannot  be 
brought  before  the  enemy  in  this  state,  occasioned 
by  the  carelessness  of  the  chief.  They  are,  never- 
theless, soldiers  who,  on  some  occasions,  have  ex- 
hibited proofs  of  bravery,  and  on  whom  one  might 
rely ;  which  ought  to  stimulate  our  anxiety  to  put 
them  in  order,  and  render  them  fit  to  do  good  ser- 
vice. Make,  I  beg  of  you,  all  the  efforts  you  can 
to  this  end." 

Three  months  later  yet,  and  after  Napoleon  had 
gained  some  of  his  most  splendid  successes,  his 
brother,  Louis  Bonaparte,  represents  his  troops  as 
literally  naked : — 

"Lavis,  Nov.  3,  1796. 
"  The  troops  are  without  shoes,  without  coals — 
in  short,  they  are  naked,  and  are  beginning  to  be 
daunted ;  they  looked  yesterday  with  respect  at  the 
fine  appearance  of  the  Austrians  in  order  of  battle ; 
they  are  in  the  snow ;  their  state  ought  to  be  taken 
into  most  serious  consideration.  With  what  conse- 
quences would  not  our  defeat  be  attended !  The 
officers  in  general  are  worn  out ;  there  were  some 
who,  amidst  the  fire,  talked  only  of  retiring  to  their 
homes." 


In  another  place  Louis  Bonapart  notices  the  de- 
sertion of  some  soldiers  who  had  left  their  corps 
"  in  a  rage  on  account  of  their  bare  and  bleeding 
feet."  Yet  these  troops,  destitute  as  they  were, 
beat  five  of  the  finest  armies  Austria  could  bring 
into  the  field,  and  made  the  world  resound  with  the 
successes  of  France. 

Napoleon  was  not  indifferent  to  the  peculations 
of  the  army  agents  and  contractors.  There  are  in 
these  volumes  a  thousand  proofs  of  the  vigilance 
with  which  he  watched  them,  and  of  his  care  for 
the  soldiers'  interests.  The  republican  adminis- 
tration was  corrupt  in  all  its  branches ;  and  Bona- 
parte found  it  impossible,  with  the  urgent  calls  on 
his  time,  to  collect  proofs  of  the  villany  of  the 
agents,  who,  in  all  their  schemes,  hung  together. 
On  his  own  responsibility  he  arrested  several ; 
and  denounced  others  to  the  Directory,  charging 
them  as  guilty,  on  his  honor,  though  not  supplied 
with  proofs^  They  found  him  inaccessible  to 
bribes.  Of  one  superior  agent  he  writes  to  the  Di- 
rectory : — 

"  Thevenin  is  a  robber;  he  affects  an  insulting 
profusion ;  he  has  made  me  a  present  of  several 
very  fine  horses,  for  which  1  had  occasion,  but  for 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  him  accept 
payment.  Let  him  be  arrested  and  kept  six 
months  in  prison  ;  he  can  pay  a  war-tax  of  500,000 
francs  in  money ;  this  man  does  not  perform  his 
duty." 

At  another  time  he  calls  for  severe  measures 
against  the  universal  corruption  that  prevailed. 
Writing  to  the  Directory  in  January,  1797,  he  calls 
for  a  despotic  magistracy  to  examine  into  the  army 
accounts  and  keep  the  agents  in  check  :— 

"  Everything  is  sold.  The  army  consumes  five 
times  as  much  as  it  needs,  because  the  storekeep- 
ers forge  orders  and  go  halves  with  the  commis- 
saries of  war.  The  principal  actresses  of  Italy 
are  kept  by  the  employis  of  the  French  army; 
luxury,  licentiousness,  and  peculation  are  at  their 
height." 

When  he  felt  his  power  he  spoke  to  the  Directo- 
ry in  a  more  decisive  tone,  and  accused  them  of 
protecting  extortioners : — 

"  I  have  written  to  the  treasury  relative  to  its. 
indecent  conduct  with  Flachat  and  Co.     Those- 
fellows  have  done  us  infinite  injury  in  carrying  off" 
millions,  and  thereby  placed  us  in  the  most  critical 
situation.     For  ray  part,  if  they  come  into  the  a*-- 
rondissement  of  the  army,  I  will  have  them  puiisb 
prison  till  they  have  restored  to  the  army  the  five 
millions  of  which  they  have  robbed  it.     Not  only 
does  the  treasury  care  nothing  about  furnishing  the 
army  with  its  pay  and  supplying  its  wants,  but  it 
even  protects  the  rogues  who  come  to  the  army,  to 
feather  their  nests." 

.With  vast  exertions  he  succeeded  in  introducing 
a  system  of  greater  order  and  regularity  into  the 
financial  and  commissariat  departments  of  the 
army.  He  personally  inspected  the  stores  famished . . 
When  he  ordered  shoes  for  the  men,  he  was  not 
satisfied  without  inspecting  specimens  himself. 
When  from  the  shortness  of  provisions  their  ration* 
were  reduced,  he  directed  that  the  difference  should 
be  made  up  to  them  in  money. 

It  is  not  often  in  these  papers  that  we  find 
Napoleon  speaking  of  himself.  We  discover  his 
activity  by  incidental  notices  here  and  there.  "  In- 
fuse greater  activity  into  your  correspendence,"  he 
writes  to  the  French  minister  at  Veniee.  "  Have 
daily  accounts  rendered  to  you,"  he  writes  to  Vau- 
bois  when  governor  of  Leghorn, "  and  inform  m& 
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regularly  of  all  that  passes."  "  Five  of  my  hones 
are  dead  of  fatigue,"  he  writes  to  Salicetti ;  "  I 
cannot  write  to  the  Directory  :  I  beg  of  you  to 
inform  it  of  what  you  see,  and  of  what  Louis  will 
tell  you  verbally."  "  I  do  not  hear  from  you  so 
often  as  I  wish  ;"  "  Let  me  know  everything," 
are  his  constant  exclamations.  He  found  time  for 
the  minutest  regulations.  He  enjoins  the  com- 
mandants of  his  garrisons  what  company  they  are 
to  keep,  and  in  what  style  they  are  to  live.  How- 
ever distant  might  be  the  divisions  of  his  army, 
he  seemed  constantly  present  among  them,  and 
was  never  absent  where  the  true  blow  was  to  be 
struck.  Succor  always  arrived  where  succor  was 
most  needed. 

He  had  formed  a  correct  judgment  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  Directory,  and  Knew  how  to  obtain  its 
confidence.  With  success,  he  managed  to  remit 
it  supplies.  Before  he  had  been  six  weeks  in 
Italy,  he  proposes  to  send  a  million  of  francs  to  the 
army  of  the  Rhine.  A  little  later  and  the  Directory 
find  themselves  able  to  draw  on  him  for  ten 
millions.  He  knew  the  spirit  of  his  employers, 
;tnd  sold  peace  dearly.  He  writes  to  the  Directory, 
June  7  : —  . 

14 1  shall  soon  be  at  Bologna.  Is  it  your  pleas- 
ure that  I  should  then  accept  from  the  pope,  as 
the  price  of  an  armistice,  twenty-five  millions  of 
contributions  in  cash,  five  millions  in  kind,  three 
hundred  pictures,  statues  and  manuscripts  in  pro- 
portion, and  that  I  insist  on  the  release  of  all 
patriots  confined  for  revolutionary  acts?  I  shall 
have  sufficient  time  to  receive  your  orders,  since 
I  shall  not  be  at  Bologna  for  these  ten  or  fifteen 
days  " 

Who  can  wonder  that  the  Directors  were  in 
raptures  at  their  choice?  On  the  8th  of  June  he 
writes : — 

44  A  commissioner  of  the  Directory  is  come  for 
the  contributions.  A  million  has  been  despatched 
to  Basle  for  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  You  have 
eight  millions  at  Genoa :  you  can  reckon  upon 
that.  Two  millions  more  were  going  off  for 
Paris :  but  the  commissary  assured  me  that  it 
is  your  intention  that  the  whole  should  go  to 
Genoa." 

Under  dale  of  Jul v  5  he  writes  to  the  commis- 
sioner of  marine  at  Toulon': — 

44  Eighty  carriages  loaded  with  hemp  are  about 
to  start  from  Bologna  for  Nice,  where  they  will  be 
at  your  disposal. 

44 1  have  written  to  the  minister  of  the  marine 
to  inform  him  that  he  might  send  commissioners 
to  Rome,  to  receive  to  the  amount  of  4,000,000  in 
cash." 

On  the  part  of  the  Directory,  Reveillere-Lepeux 
writes  back  to  Napoleon,  August  23,  1796  : — 

*4  The  supplies  which  the  army  of  Italy  pours 
into  the  national  treasury  are  the  more  valuable 
the  more  violent  the  crisis  :  they  have  contributed 
to  thwart  the  plots  of  our  internal  enemies." 

The  Directors  sold  themselves  to  Bonaparte. 
He  saw  his  advantage,  and  soon  asserted  {he 
superiority  of  command.  When  it  was  proposed 
to  associate  Kellennan  with  him,  he  decisively 
refused.  His  answer  shows  both  his  resolution 
and  his  judgment.  To  Carnot  he  says,  May  14, 
1796:— 

44  Kellerman  will  command  the  army  as  well  as 
I,  for  nobody  is  more  convinced  than  myself  that 
the  victories  are  owing  to  the  courage  and  daring 
of  the  army ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  to 
unite  Kellerman  with  me  in  Italy  would  ruin  every- 


thing. I  should  not  like  to  serve  with  a  man  who 
deems  himself  the  first  general  in  Europe  ;  and  I 
think,  besides,  that  it  is  better  to  have  one  bad 
general  than  two  good  ones.  War  is  like  govern- 
ment— it  is  an  affair  of  tact." 

To  the  Directory  he  is  yet  more  explicit : — 

"  If  yeu  impose  fetters  of  all  kinds  upon  me  ;  if 
I  must  refer  at  every  step  to  the  commissioners  of 
the  government ;  if  they  have  a  right  to  change 
my  movements,  to  take  from  me  or  to  send  iro* 
troops,  expect  no  more  good.  If  you  weaken  your 
means  by  .dividing  your  forces ;  if  you  break  ih< 
unity  of  military  conception  in  Italy ;  I  tell  you 
with  grief,  you  will  have  thrown  away  the  fairest 
occasion  for  imposing  laws  upon  Italy. 

41  In  the  position  of  the  affairs  of  the  republic  in 
Italy,  it  is  indispensable  that  you  should  have  a 
general  who  possesses  your  entire  confidence  ;  if  it 
were  not  to  be  myself  1  should  not  complain,  but  1 
would  strive  to  redouble  my  aeal  to  deserve  yot.r 
esteem  in  the  post  that  you  should  confer  upon  me. 
Every  one  has  his  own  method  of  making  war. 
General  Kellerman  has  more  experience,  and  will 
do  belter  than  I;  but,  both  together  there,  we 
should  do  nothing  but  mischief." 

The  next  despatches  brought  news  of  great  suc- 
cesses, and  the  Directory  yielded,  avowing  the 
confidence  it  had  in  hie  talents  and  republican  aeal. 
He  frequently  arraigns  the  measures  of  the  Direc- 
tory with  great  bitterness.  "  Our  administrative 
conduct  at  Leghorn,"  he  says,  "  is  detestable.  It 
makes  us  pass  in  the  eyes  of  all  Italy  for  Van- 
dals." To  reproaches  of  this  kind  the  Directory 
replied  submissively.  Reveillere-Lepeux  writes 
July  31,  1796  :— 

44  You  possess,  citizen-general,  the  confidence  of 
the  Directory  :  the  services  which  you  are  daily 
rendering  give  you  a  right  to  it ;  the  considerable 
sums  which  the  republic  owes  to  your  victories 
prove  that  you  attend  at  once  to  glory  and  to  tht 
interests  of  your  country." 

In  this  campaign  he  began  accustomed  to  cot, 
sider  himself  as  entitled  to  the  first  consideration 
of  the  state.  He  calls  continually  for  reinforce- 
ments, and  uses  persuasions,  threats,  and  menaces 
to  obtain  them.  "  The  more  men  you  send  me, 
the  better  I  shall  be  able  to  feed  them."  When 
expecting  the  assault  of  a  fresh  army  from  Austria, 
he  writes,  Oct.  1,  1796  :— 

44  If  the  preservation  of  Italy  is  dear  to  you, 
citizens  directors,  send  me  all  these  succors.  I 
want  also  20,000  muskets  :  but  these  things  must 
arrive,  and  not  be  like  all  that  is  promised  to  this 
army,  but  never  comes." 

The  Directory  were  liberal  in  their  promises. 
They  continually  write,  expect  10,000  men  from 
the  army  of  the  ocean,  10,000  from  the  Rhine, 
&c,  &c.  But  Napoleon  expected  them  in  vain. 
The  war  administration  was  both  corrupt  and  in- 
capable, and  promises  were  nearly  all  that  Napo- 
leon received.  His  mortification  rose  into  rage  at 
finding  himself  so  often  deceived.  Desertion  must 
have  prevailed  on  the  most  extensive  scale.  He 
constantly  says,  "  Do  not  expect  more  than  half 
the  troops  you  send  to  reach  me.  The  others  will 
drop  off  on  the  road." 

His  style  of  composition  is  remarkable.  It  is 
abrupt,  stern,  and  commanding.  The  opening  of 
his  letter  to  the  minister  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  is 
very  characteristic : — 

44 1  am  no  diplomatist,  sir  ;  I  am  a  soldier  :  you 
will  forgive  my  frankness.  In  different  parts  of 
his  majesty's  dominions  the  French  are,  murdered, 
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robbed.  By  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  king,  who  is 
bound  to  grant  ua  a  passage  through  his  territories, 
ought  to  make  it  safe  for  us,  &c. 

"  People  judge  of  men,  sir,  by  their  actions 
alone :  the  integrity  of  the  king  is  universally 
known  ;  yet  one  is  almost  forced  to  think  that 
there  are  political  reasons  which  cause  atrocities 
so  revolting  to  be  encouraged  or  at  least  toler- 
ated." 

His  perception  of  character  seems  to  have  been 
instinctive.  He  formed  his  judgment  of  his  officers 
at  once,  and  rarely  appears  to  have  been  mistaken. 
The  note  in  which  he  gives  his  opinion  of  his 
generals  of  division  to  the  Directory  is  striking : — 

"Head-quarters,  Brescia,  August  13,  1796. 

( I  think  it  useful,  citizens  directors,  to  give  you 
my  opinion  of  the  generals  employed  in  this  army. 
You  will  see  that  there  are  very  few  who  can  be 
of  service  to  me. 

"  Berthier:  talents,  courage,  character — every- 
thing in  hip  favor. 

"  Augereau  :  a  great  deal  of  character,  courage, 
firmness,  activity ;  habit  of  war ;  is  beloved  by  the 
soldiers ;  lucky  in  his  operations. 

I'Massena:  active,  indefatigable,  daring;  has 
quickness  of  apprehension  and  promptness  in  de- 
cision. 

"  Serrurier :  fights  like  a  soldier,  takes  nothing 
upon  himself,  firm,  has  not  a  very  good  opinion  of 
his  troops ;  is  ill. 

tl  Despinois :  soft,  without  activity,  without 
daring,  has  not  fighting  habits,  is  not  liked  by  the 
soldiers,  does  not  fight  at  their  head ;  hasx  for  the 
rest,  hauteur,  intelligence,  and  sound  political 
principles  :  fit  to  command  in  the  interior. 

"  Sauret :  good,  very  good  soldier,  but  not 
enlightened  enough  to  be  general ;  not  lucky. 

44  Abatucci :  not  fit  to  command  fifty  men. 

"  Gamier,  Meunier,  Cassabianca  :  incapable,  not 
fit  to  command  a  battalion  in  so  active  and  so  seri- 
ous a  war  as  this. 

"  Macquart :  a  brave  man,  no  talents,  fiery. 

"  Gauthier :  fit  for  an  office  (bureau) ;  never 
was  engaged  in  war. 

44  Vaubois  and  Sahuguet  were  employed  in  the 
fortresses ;  I  have  transferred  them  to  the  army  : 
I  shall  learn  to  appreciate  them  ;  they  have  both 
acquitted  themselves  extremely  well  of  the  com- 
missions that  I  have  hitherto  given  them  ;  but 
the  example  of  General  Despinois,  who  was  all 
right  at  Milan,  and  all  wrong  at  the  head  of  his 
division,  orders  me  to  judge  of  men  by  their 
actions. 

"  Bonaparte." 

AH  his  despatches  are  short,  but  full  of  matter. 
He  never  fences  with  his  subject.  He  expresses 
himself  with  clearness  and  precision,  but  in  few 
words.  His  account  of  the  defeat  of  the  last  army 
Austria  on  this  occasion  sent  into  the  field,  is  in  his 
usual  energetic  style : — 

44  Thus  during  the  last  three  or  four  days  the 
fifth  army  of  the  emperor  is  entirely  destroyed. 
We  have  taken  23,000  prisoners,  among  whom  are 
one  lieutenant-general  and  two  generals ;  6,000 
men  killed  or  wounded ;  sixty  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  about  twenty-four  colors.  All  the  battalions 
of  Vienna  volunteers  have  been  made  prisoners: 
their  colors  are  embroidered  by  the  empress  her- 
self. General  Alvinzi's  army  was  nearly  60,000 
strong  :  part  of  it  had  come  post  from  the  heart  of 
Austria.  In  all  these  affairs  we  have  had  but  700 
men  killed  and  about  1,200  wounded.     The  army 


is  animated  with  the  best  spirit,  and  in  the  best  dis- 
positions." 

Occasionally  short  sentences  of  profound  wisdom 
and  general  applicability  are  found  in  his  hurried 
letters.  Alluding,  April  16,  1797,  to  the  hesita- 
tion of  Moreau  in  crossing  the  Rhine}  he  says  : — 
44  He  who  is  fearful  of  losing  his  glory  is  sure  to 
lose  it."  And  again  : — "  Never  since  history  has 
recorded  military  operations  has  a  river  proved  a 
real  obstacle."  His  sarcasm  is  cutting.  Of 
Genoa  he  remarks,  it  will  be  easy  to  attach  it  to 
France,  "  if  no  attempt  is  made  to  extract  from 
them  their  money,  which  is  ttje  only  thing  they 
care  about."  He  asks  the  Directory  to  send  him 
44  some  cavalry  officers  who  have  fire,  and  a  firm 
resolution  never  to  moke  a  scientific  retreat."  Fond 
of  daring  actions,  he  could  yet  discriminate  be- 
tween rashness  and  decision.  "  That  man,"  he 
says,  speaking  of  Beaulieu,  "  has  the  daring  of 
madness  and  not  that  of  genius."  Noticing  the 
approach  of  the  dog-days  in  Italy,  which  would 
stop  all  operations,  he  exclaims : — "  Miserable 
beings  that  we  are,  we  can  only  observe  nature, 
not  overcome  it."  Relating  a  stratagem  he  had 
formed  for  the  surprise  of  Mantua,  he  expresses 
himself  doubtful  of  its  result : — "  The  success 
of  this  coup-de-main,  Nlike  others  of  the  same  kind, 
depends  absolutely  on  luck,  on  a  dog  or  a  goose." 

The  faithlessness  of  Napoleon's  character  often 
breaks  out  in  these  volnmes.  He  had  for  truth 
not  only  a  disregard,  but  a  contempt.  He  never 
negotiated  but  to  deceive.  Falsehood,  he  seems 
to  have  regarded  as  an  allowable  artifice.  Relating 
to  the  Directory,  the  means  by  which  he  extracted 
supplies  from  Venice,  and  had  entangled  that  state 
in  a  quarrel,  he  says,  June  7,  1796  : — 

44  If  your  plan  is  to  extract  five  or  six  millions 
from  Venice,  I  have  purposely  provided  this  sort  of 
rupture  for  you.  You  might  demand  it  by  way  of 
indemnity  for  the  battle  of  Borghetto,  which  I  was 
obliged  to  fight  in  order  to' take  that  place.  If  you 
have  more  decided  intentions,  I  think  you  ought  to 
keep  up  this  subject  of  quarrel,  inform  me  of  what 
you  design  to  do,  and  await  the  favorable  moment, 
which  I  will  seize  according  to  circumstances ;  for 
we  must  not  have  all  the  world  upon  our  hands  at 


once. 


»» 


In  his  dealings  with  Genoa,  he  was  eqnally  faith- 
less. He  writes  to  the  French  agent  in  that  city, . 
June  15, 1796  :— 

44  We  have  established  a  great  many  batteries*** 
the  Riviera  of  Genoa :  we  ought  now  to  sett  the 
cannon  and  ammunition  to  the  Genoese,  that  we  • 
may  not  have  to  guard  them,  but  yet  find  them  > 
there  in  case  we  have  need  of  them  again. 


"ft 


ONAPAKTHr." 

But  it  was  in  his  negotiations  with  the  court  of 
Rome  that  his  duplicity  was  the  most  conspicuous. 
Agreeing  to  Bonaparte's  representations,  the  Direc- 
tory authorized  him  (October  15,  1790)  to  continue 
negotiations  with  Rome  until,  having  settled  other 
affairs,  he  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  march 
against  the  Papal  States  : — 

"We  can  now  think  with  more  advantage  of. 
chastising  the  obstinacy  of  the  pope,  who  has  re- 
fused the  conditions  of  the  peace  ;  but  the  taking 
of  Rome  is  a  great  and  delicate  operation  in  the 
state  in  which  we  are  at  present,  and  ought  not  to 
be  undertaken  till  the  most  favorable  moment.  You 
have  seen  by  one  of  our  late  despatches  that,  to 
cover  our  ulterior  plans,  we  have  enjoined  our  com-  • 
missioners  with  the  army  of  Italy  tm>  agia  out  the ; 
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negotiation  with  the  pope  ;  but  we  request  you  to 
inform  citizen  Cacault  that  he  is  exclusively  charged 
with  the  measures  which  he  has  to  take,  in  order 
to  keep  up  a  feeling  of  security  in  Rome,  and  to  pre- 
vent any  suspicion  of  our  designs,  till  you  can 
engage  in  the  execution  of  them." 

These  sentiments  were  in  perfect  conformity 
with  those  entertained  by  Napoleon.  Indeed,  he 
did  not  want  to  receive  them  to  carry  out  the  decep- 
tion they  recommended.  He  wrote  to  Cardinal 
Mattei,  urgently  entreating  him  to  use  his  influence 
with  the  pope  to  prevent  hostilities,  and  stated  in 
the  most  express  and  solemn  terms  his  desire  for 
peace:— 

"  Head-quarters,  Ferrara,  Oct.  21,  1796. 

"  The  court  of  Rome  has  refused  to  adopt  the 
conditions  of  peace  offered  by  the  Directory ;  it  has 
hroken  the  armistice,  and,  while  suspending  the 
execution  of  the  conditions,  it  is  arming ;  it  wishes 
for  war,  and  shall  have  it ;  but,  before  I  can  in  cold 
blood  foresee  the  ruin  and  death  of  those  senseless 
persons  who  would  pretend  to  oppose  the  republi- 
can phalanxes,  I  owe  it  to  my  nation,  to  humanity, 
to  myself,  to  make  a  last  effort  to  bring  back  the 
pope  to  more  moderate  sentiments,  conformable  to 
his  true  interests,  to  his  character,  and  to  reason. 

u  The  French  government  permits  me  still  to 
listen  to  negotiations  for  peace ;  everything  may 
be  arranged.  War,  so  cruel  for  the  people,  has 
terrible  results  for  the  vanquished ;  avert  great 
calamities  from  the  pope.  You  know  how  anxious 
I  am  to  finish  by  peace  a  struggle  that  war  would 
terminate  for  me  without  glory  as  without  dan- 
ger." 

To  judge  of  the  sincerity  of  this  communication, 
we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  letter  he  writes  (three 
days  later)  to  "  citizen  Cacault,"  the  French  min- 
ister at  Rome : — 

"  Verona,  Oct.  24,  1796. 
"  The  Directory  informs  me  that  it  has  charged 
you  to  continue  the  negotiations  with  Rome.  You 
will  keep  me  regularly  apprized  of  what  yon  are 
doing,  that  I  may  seize  the  favorable  moment  for 
executing  the  intentions  of  the  Directory..  You  are 
well  aware  that,  after  the  peace  with  Naples  and 
Genoa,  the  good  harmony  which  prevails  with  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  the  recapture  of  Corsica,  and  our 
decided  superiority  in  the  Mediterranean,  I  shall 
not  delay  for*  a  moment  to  rush  upon  Rome,  and  to 
avenge  the  national  honor ;  the  great  point  just 
now  is  to  gain  time.  My  intention  is,  when  I  en- 
ter the  papal  territories,  and  it  will  not  be  long 
first,  to  do  it  in  consequence  of  the  armistice,  in 
order  to  take  possession  of  Ancona ;  thence,  after 
setting  my  rear  in  order,  I  shall  be  better  able  to 
proceed  further.  In  short,  the  great  art  at  this 
moment  is  to  keep  up  the  ball  between  us  to  deceive 
the  old  fox.11 

At  every  period  of  his  life  Napoleon  was  equally 
faithless.  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  he  never 
entered  on  a  negotiation  but  with  some  treacherous 
purpose,  and  never  concluded  a  treaty  he  did  not 
intend  to  break,  when  a  favorable  moment  for  war 
presented  itself. 

Hypocrisy  seems  to  have  been  natural  to  his  char- 
acter. In  the  last  despatch  of  this  collection,  Oct. 
10,  1797,  he  recounts  to  the  Directory  the  articles 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  he  had  concluded,  and 
speaks  of  withdrawing  into  retirement : — 

"  I  think  that  I  have  done  what  every  member 
of  the  Directory  would  have  done  in  my  place.    I 


have  merited  by  my  services  the  approbation  of  the 
government  and  of  the  nation  ;  I  have  received  re- 
peated marks  of  its  esteem.  I  have  now  no  more 
to  do  but  to  mingle  again  with  the  crowd,  to  grasp 
once  more  the  plough  of  Cincinnatos,  and  to  set  ao 
example  of  respect  for  magistrates  and  aversion  for 
military  rule,  which  has  destroyed  so  many  repub- 
lics and  ruined  several  states." 

At  that  moment  he  was  probably  meditating  the 
seizure  of  the  supreme  authority.  For  some  months 
previously  he  had  regarded  himself  as  the  first 
person  in  the  state,  and  must  have  had  profound 
contempt  for  the  government  he  expressed  his  in- 
tention of  obeying. 

As  illustrating  the  most  important  and  brilliant 
period  of  Napoleon's  life,  we  regard  these  volumes 
as  of  the  first  importance.  They  exhibit  his  char- 
acter in  all  its  brilliancy  of  light,  and  depth  of 
shadow.  They  show  the  general  of  unrivalled 
skill,  decision,  activity,  and  courage,  and  the  adven- 
turer of  boundless  ambition,  treachery,  and  false- 
hood. With  Napoleon  no  peace  could  ever  have 
been  lasting.  The  last  policy  pursued  towards  him 
was  the  bravest  and  wisest — to  declare  war  against 
him  unto  death,  and  to  regard  him  as  an  enemy  to 
the  peace  and  security  of  mankind. 


MR.   AMOS'    TRIAL   OF    SOMERSET    FOR    THE 
MURDER   OF   OVER  BURY.* 

The  historical  greatness  of  some  of  the  persons 
implicated,  and  the  mystery  in  which  it  was 
involved,  have  given  an  interest  to  everything  con- 
nected with  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
that  more  remarkable  trials  in  a  merely  criminal 
sense  do  not  inspire.  Something,  too,  must  be 
added  for  the  manner  in  which  the  case  has  been 
presented  to  us  by  eminent  writers ;  something  for 
the  previous  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  con- 
nexion of  Somerset  with  lady  Essex ;  and  a  good 
deal,  perhaps,  to  the  necessary  haze  in  which  the 
story  must  be  popularly  presented,  from  the  inde- 
cencies that  would  attend  upon  its  full  display.  As 
an  example  of  the  probable  prevalence  of  atrocious 
crime  in  high  places,  we  do  not  think  that  it  proves 
much,  from  the  evident  horror  with  which  it  was 
regarded  by  the  public ;  though  it  may  be  readily 
enough  received  as  a  specimen  of  the  court  of  James 
the  First — the  grossest  and  basest  and  perhaps  the 
most  criminal  in  our  annals. 

A  full  exhibition  of  the  whole  case— a  complete 
filling  up  of  the  outlines  of  Hume— would  form  a 
very  curious  and  interesting  book;  especially  if 
recourse  were  had  to  our  manuscript  depositories, 
now  so  accessible  for  literary  purposes.  From  the 
great  mass  of  materials,  either  of  subordinate  inter- 
est, or  so  like  in  character  as  to  be  little  more  than 
repetitions,  considerable  art  must  be  used  in  their 
management ;  so  that  while  the  reader  should  have 
all  the  original  evidence  which  bears  upon  the  proo: 
or  illustrates  the  manners  of  the  age,  mere  formal 
matters  or  repetitions  should  be  avoided.  An  fax  as 
regards  industry  and  research  upon  points  connected 
with  his  subject-matter,  "  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of 
Somerset  for  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury/* 
Mr.  Amos  leaves  little  to  desire.  Whether  the 
subject  has  not  been  too  much  limited  to  the  simple 

♦The  Great  Over  of  Prisoning:  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of 
Somerset  for  toe  poisoning  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbnrv,  in 
the  tower  of  London,  and  various  matters  connected  there 
with,  from  contemporary  MSS.    By  Andrew  Amos,  ISsq. 
late  member  of  the  supreme  council  of  India. — Rtntky 
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fret  of  trial  and  guilt,  may  be  a  question ;  there  it 
no  doubt  but  that  the  materials  are  inartistically  pre- 
sented. The  Great  Oyer  of  Poisoning  is  neither  a 
story  of  the  whole  proceedings,  such  as  we  find  in 
some  foreign  narratives  of  criminal  cases,  nor  a 
simple  report  of  the  trial,  nor  a  collection  of  origi- 
nal documents  relating  to  it,  but  to  some  extent 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  all  three,  without  the  unity 
and  character  of  either.  Mr.  Amos  opens  his  work 
with  a  review  of  the  previous  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  murder  of  Overbury.  In  this  he  is  brief, 
and  somewhat  jejune;  for  which  it  may  be  said, 
that  fulness  was  very  difficult,  consistently  with 
modern  delicacy,  in  all  that  concerned  the  intrigues 
and  divorce  of  Lady  Essex ;  but  there  was  no  occa- 
sion to  dwell,  as  Mr.  Amos  does  at  length  and  in' a 
kind  of  annxtal-whter  style,  upon  the  mere  exter- 
nals of  the  subjects— as  masques  and  court  parties. 
The  trial  of  Somerset  from  the  State  Trials,  its  com- 
parison with  another  report  in  the  State  Paper  Office, 
and  the  publication  in  full  of  many  examinations 
that  were  garbled  or  suppressed  at  the  trial,  have 
the  interest  attending  upon  original  documents,  in 
an  age  when  more  dramatic  character  was  pos- 
sessed by  individuals  and  more  dramatic  spirit 
infused  into  life.  The  remarks  on  the  conduct  of 
king  James,  and  an  endeavor  to  penetrate  the 
motives  of  its  mystery — the  elaborate  exhibitions 
of  the  behavior  of  Coke  and  Bacon  in  reference 
to  the  getting-up  vand  public  management  of  the 
case,  with  some  observations  on  the  general  nature 
of  the  charge  against  Somerset — have  a  relation 
to  the  main  business,  but  are  rather  of  the  nature 
of  antiquarian  criticism  than  popular  disquisi- 
tion. But  the  true  fault  of  all  these  chapters, 
and  indeed  of  the  book,  is  diffuseness  and  overdo- 
ing. Mr.  Amos  cannot  let  a  position  speak  for 
itself,  or  be  content  after  proving  without  over- 
whelming it.  If  he  wishes  to  impress  the  caution 
with  which  the  confessions  of  condemned  criminals 
should  be  received,  he  quotes  from  Jonathan  Wild 
and  The  Beggar's  Opera ;  and  he  continually  wan- 
ders as  far  if  not  so  wide  for  illustrations  of  plain 
positions.  Hence,  a  heavy  and  lumbering  character 
is  imparted  to  the  matter  of  the  book,  and  the  style 
frequently  approaches  the  twaddling. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  new  documents 
from  the  State  Paper  Office,  we  do  not  know  that 
the  general  conclusion  formed  by  contemporaries 
and  continued  to  the  present  day  is  much  affected. 
That  Overbury  was  poisoned,  we  think  is  clear 
enough ;  that  Somerset's  wife,  the  divorced  lady 
Essex,  instigated  the  plot,  seems  equally  clear ;  as 
well  as  that  Franklin  the  apothecary  and  Mrs.  Turner 
concocted  and  conveyed  the  poisons ;  whilst  Weston, 
the  jailer  of  Overbury,  administered  them,  with  the 
cognizance  and  sanction  of  Elwes  or  Helwysse,  the 
governor  of  the  Tower,  appointed  by  Somerset  and 
his  friends — pro  hoc  vice,  as  it  is  inferred.  That 
the  earlier  poisons  were  not  administered  through 
fear  and  struggles  of  conscience,  as  declared  in  the 
confessions  of  Weston  and  Elwes,  is  likely;  be* 
cause  it  seems  impossible  for  Overbury  to  have  sur- 
vived so  long  had  he  taken  some  of  the  doses.  It  is 
even  possible  that  their  unskilled  and  bungling  efforts 
might  not  destroy  him  after  all,  but  that,  as  Mr. 
Amos  infers,  he  was  really  done  to  death  by  a 
clyster  prescribed  by  the,  French  physician  of 
James  and  administered  by  t|&e  French  apothecary 
Lobell;  Somerset  himself  being  innocent  of  the 
plots  both  of  the  monarch  and  his  wife.  The  only 
evidence  of  this  view,  however,  is  a  series  of  refined 
and  rather  far-fetched  inferences.    The  hatred  of 


the  countess  to  Overbury — the  quarrel  betwes* 
Overbury  and  Somerset — the  imprisonment  of  the 
former  at  the  instance  of  the  latter — the  removal  of 
one  lieutenant  of  the  tower,  the  appointment  nf 
another,  and  the  only  known  agents  m  the  business 
being  traced  to  Somerset,  or  at  least  to  his  wife- 
are  strong  moral  and  indeed  legal  presumptions 
against  him.  The  motives  of  James  are  hazy,  and 
are  not  known  ;  they  have  to  be  conjectured.  That 
Overbury  was  in  possession'  of  some  mysterious 
secret,  either  relating  to  the  murder  of  prince 
Henry — a  fact,  by  the  by,  never  established — or  to 
the  king's  addiction  to  an  infamous  vice,  is  mere 
guess.  Whatever  Overbury  knew  we  may  be  sure 
that  Somerset  knew ;  so  that  the  king  had  as  much 
inducement  to  poison  his  favorite  as  his  favorite's 
friend.  That  there  was  "  something  between"  the 
king  and  Somerset,  was  known  by  the  anxiety  of 
James  to  get  him  to  plead  guilty,  and  by  his  prede- 
termined pardon  if  he  behaved  inoffensively.  Som- 
erset (and  additional  proofs  under  Coke's  own  hand 
are  given  in  this  volume)  displayed  the  coolness  of 
conscious  innocence  or  conscious  safety ;  whilst  the 
cautious  manner  in  which  he  conducted  his  owa 
defence,  yet  firmly  protesting  his  innocence,  led 
some  of  his  contemporaries  to  infer  his  ignorance 
of  the  murder.  On  a  trial  under  the  modern  sys- 
tem, (as  put  by  Mr.  Amos — though,  as  such  a 
crime  is  impossible  in  our  times,  the  supposition 
must  pass  for  nothing,)  Somerset  would  probably 
have  been  acquitted  ;  but  rather  under  a  verdict  of 
"not  proven"  than  "not  guilty."  We  should, 
however,  feel  more  inclined  to  adopt  the  hypothesis 
of  Mr.  Amos  as  to  the  guilt  of  James  than  the  inno- 
cence of  Somerset. 

The  examination  of  the  professional  conduct  of 
Coke  and  Bacon  in  relation  to  this  murder,  and  the 
detection  of  the  murderers,  is  rather  collateral  than 
principal  to  the  subject  of  the  book.  It  therefore 
wants  the  attraction  of  closeness  and  coherence. 
Read  as  separate  disquisitions  on  Coke  and  Bacon, 
they  possess  considerable  interest,  from  the  light 
they  throw  on  the  character  of  their  respective 
minds.  We  see  Coke  untiring  in  labor,  patient 
over  the  slightest  facts,  and  wonderfully  painstaking 
in  conning  the  details  till  he  had  thoroughly  mas- 
tered them  and  was  ready  to  work  up  the  whole 
into  a  conclusive  case.  The  legal  character  of  his 
mind  is  visible  throughout,  fie  is  submissive  to 
the  king,  ready  to  do  his  business,  and  without  bog- 
gling at  scruples ;  but  he  must  do  it  in  a  business- 
like way.  He  will  not  mind  straining  the  law,  or 
terrifying  the  witnesses;  but  he  must  work  by 
means  of  evidence,  no  matter  what  its  moral  value, 
or  how  he  gets  at  it ;  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  he 

Eursued  evidence  which  the  king  might  rather  have 
eld  in ;  and  he  appears  to  have  had  that  high  pro- 
fessional feeling  which  renders  some  eminent  men 
inclined  to  give  despotic  advice  to  their  patients  or 
clients.  The  mind  of  Bacon  on  the  other  hand, 
was  more  various  and  elastic.  He  studied  to  antic- 
ipate the  wishes,  he  soothed  the  conscience,  (or 
what  might  pass  for  conscience,)  and  he  considered 
the  honor  of  the  king,  as  well  as  regarded  public 
appearances.  The  treatment  of  Bacon  was  more 
of  the  scholar,  the  courtier,  the  politician,  and 
orator.  Coke  was  only  the  lawyer;  but,  as  law 
was  the  matter  in  hand,  we  suspect  he  shows  to 
most  advantage  in  the  business.  Mr.  Amos  is 
quite  right  in  holding  that  the  prosecutions  for  the 
Overbury  murders  cannot  properly  be  passed  over 
in  the  lives  of  either  Coke  or  Bacon.  The  inquiry 
will  not  reflect  much  credit  upon  Coke,  and,  we 
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frieve  to  say,  will  only  further  confirm  the  truth  of 
ope 'a  characteristic  of  Bacon,  "  meanest  of  man- 
kind." 

A  useful  feature  in  the  book,  though  somewhat 
interfering  with  its  march,  are  the  remarks  on 
former  legal  practices,  which  Mr.  Amos  introduces 
from  time  to  time  as  the  text  gives  occasion  to  it. 
Of  these  we  quote  a  few. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE   OLDER  8TATE  TRIALS. 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  Hargrove's  and  in 
Howell's  State  Trials  the  reader  is  seldom  fur- 
nished with  any  references  to  the  authorities  from 
which  the  reports  of  the  different  trials  are  taken. 
The  reports  of  the  more  ancient  trials  in  these  col- 
lections were  most  probably  copied  from  publica- 
tions prepared  under  the  inspection- of  the  chief 
officers  of  state  and  of  the  law,  and  sometimes 
revised  by  the  sovereign  himseff.  We  should  not 
*  attach  much  credit  to  a  report  published  by  the 
Austrian  government  of  a  trial  of  William  Tell,  or 
by  the  French  republic  of  the  trials  of  Louis  XVI., 
and  of  queen  Marie  Antoinette ;  but,  in  our  domes- 
tic history,  we  are  too  apt  to  surrender  our  belief  to 
the  only  extant  details  of  our  ancient  State  Trials, 
without  duly  considering  by  whom  and  with  what 
motives  they  were  published. 

"  The  course  of  proceeding  in  ancient  times  for 
crushing  an  individual  who  had  excited  fears  or 
kindled  hatred  in  the  breast  of  a  sovereign,  was 
somewhat  after  the  following  manner.  Written 
examinations  were  taken  in  secret,  and  often  wrung 
from  prisoners  by  the  agonies  of  the  rack.  Such 
parts  of  these  documents,  and  such  parts  only  as 
were  criminative,  were  read  before  a  judge  remov- 
able at  the  will  of  the  crown,  and  a  jury  packed  for 
the  occasion,  who  gave  their  verdict  under  the  ter- 
ror of  fine  and  imprisonment.  Speedily  the  gov- 
•ernment  published  whatever  account  of  the  trials 
sasited  their  purposes.  Subservient  divines  were 
i  nest  appointed  to  '  press  the  consciences,'  as  it 


called,  of  the  condemned,  in  their  cells  and  on 

•  the  scaffold ;  and  the  transaction  terminated  with 

-  another  government  brochure,  full  of  dying  contri- 
tion and  eulogy  by  the  criminal  on  all  who  had 

'  been*  instrumental  in  bringing  him  to  the  gallows. 
In  the  mean  while,  the  star  chamber,  with  its  pillo- 
ries, its  S«  L.s  branded  on  the  checks  with  a  hot 

'  iron,  its  mutilations  of  ears,  and  ruinous  fines  pro- 
hibited the  unauthorized  publication  of  trials,  and 
all  free  discussions  upon  them,  as  amounting  to  an 
arraignment  of  the  king's  justice. 

"  The  right  of  publishing  State  Trials,  till  a  com- 
paratively T:rte  period,  appears  to  have  been  re- 
stricted to  persons  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
Thus,  in  regard  to  the  trial  of  Plunket,  the  titular 
Primate  of  Ireland,  for  high  treason,  in  the  thirty- 
-  third  year  of  Charles  II.,  we  have  the  following 
imprimatur—'  I  do  appoint  Francis  Tyton  and 
Thomas  Basset  to  print  the  trials  of  Edward  Fito- 

'  harris  and  Oliver  Planket ;  and  that  no  others  pre- 
sume to  print  the  same.  F.  Pemberton.' 

"  In  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  long  after  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  emancipation  of 

:  the  press,  we  have  an  instance  of  jealousy  enter- 
tained in  regard  to  the  unrestricted  publication  of 
trials.    It  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it  occurred 
.before  Lord  Holt,  a  strenuous  champion  for  liberty. 
The  transaction  is  thus  related  in  Howell's  State 

'Trials,  vol.  xiv.  p.  985. 

"  *  Counsel— ^Mr  Lord,  we  insist  upon  it,  that 


it 


these  ,/WWf  should  not  p  en  writing. 


" '  Ordered,  that  the  writers  be  turned  out  of  the 
court. 

" '  And  accordingly  they  were  turned  out,  at  the 
repeated  instances,  &c.  Hc^ever,  thus  far  the 
short-hand  writers  had  proceeoMi  with  great  exact- 
ness ;  and  they  are  ready,  by  their  handwriting  and 
notes,  to  justify  all  before  mentioned  m  this  trial, 
which  by  this  time  was  very  nearly  ended.' 

"  In  a  paper  which  one  Haagen,  executed  for  the 
abduction  of  an  heiress  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne,  delivered  to  the  sheriff*  on  the  scaf- 
fold, he  complains — ' I  expected  my  trial  should  be 
published,  that  the  world  might  see  my  treatment, 
what  I  have  done  and  what  I  have  left  undone  in 
my  case;  but  I  am  informed  it  may  not  be 
printed.' " 

INSTRUMENTS  OF  TORTURE. 

"  The  Rack  was  a  large  wooden  frame,  of  oak, 
raised  three  feet  from  the  ground ;  the  prisoner  was 
laid  under  it  on  his  back  upon  the  floor ;  his  wrists 
and  ankles  were  attached  by  cords  to  two  collars  at 
the  ends  of  the  frame ;  these  ends  were  moved  by 
levers  in  opposite  directions,  till  the  body  rose  to 
the  level  of  the  frame ;  questions  were  then  put ; 
and  if  the  answers  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  the 
sufferer  was  stretched  more  and  more,  by  the  fur- 
ther elongation  of  the  ends  of  the  frame  from  each 
other,  through  means  of  the  levers,  until  the  bones 
started  from  their  sockets. 

"  The  Scavenger's  Daughter,  another  instrument 
of  torture  used  in  the  tower,  was  a  broad  hoop  of 
iron,  consisting  of  two  parts  fastened  to  each  other  by 
a  hinge ;  it  operated  by  pressure  over  the  small  of  the 
back,  and  by  force  of  the  compression  soon  caused 
the  blood  to  flow  from  the  nostrils. 

"  The  Iron  Gauntlet,  another  kind  of  torture,  served 
to  compress  the  wrists  and  suspend  the  prisoner  in 
the  air  from  two  distant  points  of  a  beam.  '  I  felt,' 
said  F.  Gerard,  one  of  the  sufferers  by  this  kind  of 
torture,  *  the  chief  pain  in  my  breasts,  belly,  arms, 
and  hands.  I  thought  that  all  the  blood  in  my 
body  had  run  into  myarms,  and  be^an  to  burst  out 
at  my  finger-ends.  This  was  a  mistake ;  but  my 
arms  swelled  till  the  gauntlets  were  buried  within 
the  flesh.  After  being  thus  suspended  an  hour,  I 
fainted ;  and  when  I  came  to  myself  I  found  the 
executioners  supporting  me  in  their  arms;  they 
replaced  the  pieces  of  wood  under  my  feet ;  but 
as  soon  as  I  recovered,  removed  them  again. 
Thus  I  continued  hanging  for  the  space  of  fire 
hours,  during  which  I  fainted  eight  or  nine  times.' 

"  A  fourth  kind  of  torture  used  in  the  tower  was 
called  Little  Ease.  It  was  of  so  small  dimensions, 
and  so  constructed,  that  the  prisoner  could  neither 
stand,  walk,  sit,  nor  lie  in  it  at  full  length.  He  was 
compelled  to  draw  himself  up  in  a  squatting  posture, 
and  so  remain  during  several  days." 


Ths  Later  Platoicists. — "  The  later  Platomsts  of 
Alexandria  have  perhaps  hardly  had  justice  done  them 
by  the  moderns,  either  in  regard  to  the  improvement 
which  they  wrought  in  paganism,  or  the  snare  which 
they  have  had  in  forming;  the  present  opinions  of  ths 
world.  Taking  the  doctrine  of  Plato  as  the  foundation, 
borrowing  something  from  the  Jews  and  something 
from  the  other  sects  of  pagans,  they  formed  a  philo- 
sophical religion,  which  we  may  think  of  little  worth 
when  offered  as  the  rival  of  Christianity,  but  which 
we  ought  to  admire  as  surpassing  any  other  sect  of 
paganism." — Sharpens  EgypL 
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CHA7TEE  IX. 

High  and  inscrutable  the  old  man  stood, 
Calm  in  his  voice,  and  calm  within  his  eye: 
Not  always  signs  in  man  of  calmest  mood. 

Brao*. 

That  evening,  John  Downing,  who  for  years 
had  not  approached  the  hall — never,  in  fact,  since 
the  sense  of  his  unworthiness  of  the  bounties  of  the 
old  baronet  weighed  upon  his  mind — took  his  staff 
into  his  hand,  and  walked  steadily  across  Harring- 
ton green,  and  up  the  old  avenue.  He  had  waited 
till  evening,  not  so  much  to  conceal  from  vulgar 
observation  the  emotions  that  blanched  his  shriv- 
elled face,  as  for  the  greater  certainty  of  finding 
Sir  Mark  Colston  alone 

He  was  answered  by  the  single  servant,  super- 
added to  the  old  establishment,  that,  at  such  an 
hour,  he  could  not  be  admitted ;  that  Sir  Mark  was 
writing  in  his  study,  and  not  to  be  disturbed.  But 
for  this,  the  old  man  was  prepared. 

44  Tell  him,  sir,  it  is  the  parish  clerk  of  Harring- 
ton who  wants  to  see  him  on  pressing  business," 
said  he,  "  and  I  warrant  your  master  will  not  re- 
fuse." 

To  the  evident  surprise  of  the  outier,  the  old 
man's  prediction  was  verified. 

44  Show  him  in  immediately,"  was  the  reply. 
And  a  moment  afterwards,  old  Downing,  having 
left  his  hat  and  staff  in  the  servants'  hall,  was  ush- 
ered into  a  room,  where,  beside  a  bureau,  lighted 
by  a  shaded  library  lamp,  sat  the  man  he  came  to 
upbraid. 

44 1  expected  this  visit,  Mr.  Downing,"  said  he, 
the  moment  the  servant,  after  receiving  orders  that 
Sir  Mark  was  not  to  be  disturbed  till  he  rang,  had 
quitted  the  room.  "  1  expected  this  visit,  and  am 
prepared  for  it.  You  are  not  a  man  of  sufficient 
strength  of  mind  to  discern  that  it  is  as  essential  to 
your  welfare  as  to  mine  that  we  should  not  be  sus- 
pected of  having  met  before." 

11  It  is  not  the  care  of  either  your  welfare  or 
mine,  that  has  brought  me  to  this  house,"  replied 
Downing ;  the  firmness  with  which  he  had  entered 
the  gates  of  the  old  place  already  somewhat  shaken 
by  the  stern  self-possession  of  him  he  had  expected 
to  find  anxious  and  wavering.  "  I  am  come  for  the 
sake  of  the  innocent,  who  have  been  despoiled  of 
their  inheritance.  I  am  come  to  see  justice  done  to 
those  who  have  been  wronged."       # 

44  If  you  manage  to  effect  that,  my  good  friend," 
replied  the  new  baronet,  with  a  contemptuous 
smile,  "  you  will  be  a  greater  man  than  the  lord 
chancellor  himself.  You  have  been  reciting  for 
the  last  fifty  years  the  verse  that  promises  the  seed 
of  the  righteous  man  they  shall  not  be  forsaken, 
and  of  the  virtuons,  that  they  shall  not  be  seen  beg- 
ging their  bread,  till  you  fancy  that,  in  redressing 
grievances,  you  are  sure  of  the  strong  arm  on  your 
side.  Had  you  lived  in  the  stress  of  the  world, 
Master  Downing,  instead  of  in  your  lonely  cottage 
by  the  Hams  of  Harrington,  you  would  know  bet- 
ter. But  sit  down,  sit  down.  We  have  much  to 
talk  about.  I  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  hurry 
the  homilies  and  menaces  with  which  I  see  you  are 
about  to  favor  me." 

44 1  am  about  to  favor  you  with  nothing  of  the 
kind,  sir;  for  I  know  they  'd  be  thrown  away!" 
replied  the  old  man,  sinking  into  the  chair  pushed 
towards  him,  not  in  accordance  with  the  invitation 
of  his  host,  but  becanse  he  was  scarcely  able  to 
support  himself.  *'  The  man  who  'd  act  as  you 
have  done,  must  be  not  only  a  villain,  but  a  despe- 
rate one.    Bad  as  your  actions  have  been,  you  'd 


have  doubtless  done  worse,  had  your  occasions  re- 
quired it.  And  if  I  come  here  boldly,  (though 
knowing  how  glad  you  M  be  to  put  me  out  of  the 
way  altogether,)  it  is  because,  as  your  servants 
have  seen  me  come  safe  into  your  presence,  it  is 
necessary  to  your  character  they  should  see  roe 
safe  out  of  it  again." 

"Ay,  ay !  Have  you  found  tongue  at  last,  old 
gentleman?"  retorted  Sir  Mark,  a  little  amazed  at 
this  self-assumption  on  the  part  of  one  he  had  pre- 
viously found  so  meek.  "  You  are  right,  however. 
I  cannot  afford  to  shoot  yon.  It  strikes  me,  how- 
ever, that  an  allusion  to  cutting  throats,  is  ungra- 
cious and  out  of  place  on  the  part  of  the  father  of 
Luke  Downing.  Though,  by  this  rime,  you  have 
perhaps  taken  care  to  remove  from  Warling- 
wood,  the  evidence  of  the  murder  committed  by 
him,  I  promise  you  that  his  neck  is  not  the  less  in 
jeopardy." 

Sir  Mark  was  satisfied.  The  hint  was  not  made 
at  random ;  and  the  immediate  change  of  the  old 
man's  countenance  convinced  him  that  the  evidence 
in  question  had  not  been  removed ;  either  because 
the  poor  father  had  wanted  courage  for  the  search 
— or  because  his  search  had  proved  unsuccessful. 
The  latter  was,  in  fact,  the  case.  Fruitless  had 
been  the  clerk's  utmost  endeavors.  When,  at  the 
close  of  many  months  after  the  fatal  event  in  his 
family,  he  found  heart  for  the  attempt,  all  trace  of 
the  objects  in  question  had  disappeared. 

44  It  is  not  ot  me  and  mine,  sir,  that  I  am  here  to 
speak,"  rejoined  old  Downing,  as  soon  as  he  could 
command  his  voice.  "  Better  we  should  all  be 
brought  to  shame,  than  that  I  should  have  to  an- 
swer before  God  for  sitting  by  and  seeing  the  old 
house  and  lands  of  the  Colstons  wrested  from  their 
rightful  owner,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of " 

44  One  whom  even  you  will  allow  to  have  as 
much  of  the  Colston  blood  running  in  his  veins  aa 
either  of  the  whitefaced  heiresses  who  pretended 
to  supplant  me.  By  your  leave,  friend  Downing, 
you  are  not  an  ass.  You  are  deserting  the  cause 
of  your  order.  If  you  saw  things  clearly  and 
wisely,  you  would  feel  that,  sprung  from  your  own 
class,  the  grandson  of  a  man  who  was  the  friend 
and  companion  of  your  grandfather,  it  is  your 
business  to  support  me  in  my  pretensions  to  the 
Colston  estate,  rather  than  people  who  are  no  oth- 
erwise entitled  to  it  than  inasmuch  as  their  great 
uncle  Mark  may  have  played  the  rogue  to  the 
pretty  daughter  of  one  of  the  honestest  men  in 
Harrington." 

The  poor  clerk,  who  had  never  before  taken  this 
view  of  the  case,  was  for  a  moment  a  little  stag- 
gered by  the  sophistry  of  his  host.  But  by  degrees 
the  plain  sense  of  a  virtuous  mind  resumed  the  as- 
cendancy. 

44  It  is  not  the  rights  or  wrongs  that  may  have 
been,  sir,  for  which  I  am  accountable,"  said  he. 
44  All  I  have  to  answer  for  to  God,  to  man,  and  to 
my  conscience,  is  the  having  suffered  you  to  obtain 
possession  of  documents,  by  the  loss  of  which  the 
claims  of  poor  Miss  Sophia  and  her  sister  have 
been  set  aside ;  and  enable  you  to  have  a  false 
key  forged  for  Harrington  church,  by  means -of 
which " 

44  What  evidence  have  you,  my  good  friend,  of 
the  facts  you  are  pleased  to  assert?" 

44  The  evidence  of  my  own  ears  and  eyes.  Be 
you  suppose  I  have  forgotten  the  hammeriae*  in 
the  church,  the  morning  after  the  Colston  vault 
was  opened  ?  Do  you  fancy  I  am  to  he*  taken 
in  by  the  coffin-plate  affixed  to  one  of  the  old 
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eoifios)  by  die  fellow  who  pot  himself  off  upon 
me  i*  one  of  the  undertaker's  men!  No,  no! 
sir;  I  see  plain  enough  through  all  these  things 

"  I  did  not  inquire  through  what  you  saw,  or 
fancied  that  you  saw,  Mr.  Downing;  but  simply 
what  proof  yon  could  adduce  in  a  court  of  justice 
W  any  unfair  dealing  on  my  'part  with  either  reg- 
ister, key,  or  coffin-plate.  Suoh  old  wives'  tales 
as  those  you  seem  disposed  to  narrate,  are  not  so 
difficult  of  invention  as  to  be  believed  on  your 
simple  asseveration.  Where,  pray,  is  your  wit- 
ness?" 

'  "There!"  interrupted  the  old  clerk,*  pointing 
upwards  with  his  trembling  hand. 

"Excellent!"  replied  Sir  Mark,  with  a  bitter 
sneer.  "  Truly  a  most  dramatic  touch  !.  I  have 
seen  it  better  done  though,  before  now,  at  the  Sur- 
rey theatre.  But  do  you  suppose,  my  good  friend, 
thai  mummery  of  this  description  would  be*adrait- 
ted  in  proof  by  so  matter-of-fact  a  person  as  a  lord 
chief-justice  of  the  realm  ?  No,  no.  The  wisea- 
cres of  the  bench  require  a  pair  of  human  eyes  to 
witness  the  doings  of  a  pair  of  human  hands,  and  a 
human  tongue  to  declare  it.  I  taw  the  murder  of 
your  son  Jack,  perpetrated  by  the  hands  of  his 
brother  Luke,  on  the  outskirts  of  Warling-wood, 
and  am  ready  to  depose  to  it  on  my  oath.  That  is 
evidence  !  But  did  you  tee  me  destroy  any  portion 
of  the  Hartington  register!  Did  you  see  me  take 
an  impression  of  the  church  key  ?  Did  you  tee  any 
person  in  my  employ  affix  a  false  plate  to  one  of 
the  Colston  coffins  1" 
Poor  Downing  looked  puzzled  and  panioatrnck. 
"  Then  how  can  you  pretend  to  give  evidence  of 
the  fact  in  a  court  of  justice?  Do  you  suppose  the 
law-officers  of  the  crown  have  nothing  better  to  do 
with  their  time  than  listen  to  the  drivelling  sur- 
mises of  a  doting  old  fellow,  whose  brains  have 
Uwen  cracked  by  family  misfortune?" 

"  I  know  nothing  about  courts  of  justice  or  law 
ftiSeers,  sir,"  retorted  old  Downing,  with  more 
>etitf-pos8es8ion.  "  But  I  do  know  and  am  known 
tto*Colonel  Garrett,  the  nearest  magistrate  in  these 
•parts.  He  is  aware,  sir,  that  with  whatever  fami- 
ly troubles  it  has  pleased  God  to  try  me,  my  mind 's 
as  teaeonable  as  his  or  your'n.  Not  a  soul  in 
-this  ^parish  can  tax  me  with  being  negligent  or 
•incapable  of  the  duties  of  my  calling ;  and  my 
worn  thas,  consequently,  as  much  weight  with  an 
upright  justice  of  the  peace  as  that  of  Sir  Mark 
'dolston." 

Somewhat  startled  by  the  rationality  of  this  ar- 
gument,: the  man  of  the  Inner  Temple  came  closer 
to  the  point. 

"In  one  word,  then,"  said  he,  "  it  is  your  inten- 
tion' to  •denounce  me  ?    Good !    Nothing  like  being 
r  forewarned  end  forearmed . ' ' 

"  lido  not  .want  to  denounce  you.    I  want  you 
1  .to  let  jostteeliave  its  way,  without  being  forced  to 
it.    I  wast  you  to  give  up  the  Hartington  estate 
quietly  andiionestly,  to  them  it  belongs  to." 

44  And  so  accuse  myself  as  a  swindler  and  im- 
•  poster?  Fool !  en  what  pretence  could  I  possibly 
abjure  the  rights  which  I  have  asserted,  and 
which  have  been  Hsoooeded  to  me?  What  plea 
conld  I  adduce  for  resigning  my  pretensions? 
No!  The  die  is  thrown,  ana  we  must  play  out 
'fa-game." 

"Net  if  at- is  to <be  won  by  unfair  means!" 
"Ocrsktod  Downing.  "It  is  never  too  late  to  be 
Utoasst.  I,  sir,  am  on  the  border  of  the  grave ; 
to  it  tby  five  <  jeers,  than  when  so  sorely 


tempted  by  you  that  I  yielded  to  the 

And  for  that  yielding,  I  am  now  prepared  to 

suffer ;  for  I  can't  die  in  peace  till  atonement  is 

made." 

"  Selfish,  drivelling  fool!"  muttered  Sir  Mark, 
eyeing  him  askance,  with  a  contemptuous  smile* 
"Feeble  in  vice  as  you  were  unstable  in  virtue! 
Will  you  never  learn  to  be  a  man  .»  Who  do  you 
suppose  cares  how  you  die,  or  when,  or  where?" 

41  The  Almighty  cares,  without  whose  decree 
not  a  hair  of  my  head  can  fall,"  persisted  Down- 
ingt  gathering  courage  from  this  coarse  abuse. 

"  Then  let  the  Almighty  take  care  of  his  own!" 
cried  his  auditor,  out  of  all  patience ;  "  for  I  warn 
you,  master  clerk,  that  in  case  you  persist  in  in- 
termeddling with  affairs  that  nothing  concern  you, 
you  will  have  need  of  stronger  protection  than 
that  of  your  own  babbling  tongue  and  palsied  mem- 
bers." 

The  old  man  folded  his  arms  meekly  over  his 
breast ;  but  his  looks  blenched  not.  He  had  evi- 
dently made  up  his  mind  to  abide  the  worst.  And 
the  worst  was  soon  unfolded. 

Taking  from  the  upper  part  of  the  bureau  a 
small  despatch-box,  closed  by  a  patent  lock,  ma 
companion  proceeded  to  open  it  by  a  key,  sus- 
pended to  his  guard-chain.  There  was  something 
unaccountable,  however,  in  the  care  with  which 
the  box  was  secured.  For  the  first  object  with- 
drawn from-  it  by  Sir  Mark  was  simply  a  printed 
newspaper. 

"  You  hear  occasionally,  I  presume,  from  New 
York?"  said  he,  affecting  negligently  to  examine 
its  columns.  "  It  can  be  no  news,  therefore,  to 
you,  though  it  might  to  old  Wigswell  and  Colonel 
Garrett,  that  Luke  Downing  of  Hartington  now 
figures  under  the  name  of  Laurence  Donovan  as  a 
partner  in  one  of  the  most  thriving  manufactories  in 
the  States." 

A  slight  moan  escaped  the  lips  of  the  miserable 
father. 

"  You  will  readily  believe  that  J  am  too  deeply 
interested  in  his  career,  to  have  lost  sight  of  htm 
for  a  moment,"  resumed  Sir  Mark.  "  No  one 
more  appreciates  than  I  do  the  skill  and  inteDi- 
gence  with  which,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  ha 
managed  to  acquire  the  confidence  of  the  employers 
to  whose  hands  he  intrusted  the  little  capital  with 
which  you  were  wise  enough  to  establish  him  in 
his  adopted  country,  where  money,  combined  with 
shrewdness  and  prudence,  has  twice  the  value  it 
bears  in  our  overgorged  land.  No  one  under- 
stands as  J  do  the  motives  of  those  arduous  en- 
deavors. Laurence  Donovan,  it  appears,  is  now  a 
naturalized  citizen  of  New  York.  Kay,  the  paper 
before  me  contains  a  much  applauded  speech  made 
by  him  a  few  months  ago,  at  a  public  meeting 
of  the  chief  merchants,  to  promote  the  abolition 
of " 

"  I  don't  want  to  read  it,"  cried  the  old  man,  in 
a  querulous  voice,  pushing  back  with  his  hand  the 
offered  paper. 

"  I  will  read  it  to  you,  then " 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  it  re*J,  sir!  It  is  not  the 
affairs  of— of  Mr.  Laurence  Donovan  I  came  here 
to  discuss." 

"  That  point  you  must  permit  me  to  decide.  I 
have  had  some  correspondence,  within  the  last 
year,  with  the  said  Mr.  Laurence  Donovan,  which, 
by  your  leave,  I  will  now  communicate  to  your- 
self." 

And  while  the  old  man  sat  aghast  with  consterna- 
tion at  this  astounding  intelligence,  be  proceeded  ts 
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unfold  a  letter  addressed  to  Hark  Colston,  Esq., 
loner  Temple,  in  the  well-known  hand-writing  of 
the  unhappy  Luke,  bearing  the  New  York  post- 
mark, at  which  poor  Downing  cast  a  shuddering 
glance  of  recognition. 

Deeply  as  his  interest  was  excited  by  the  letter, 
he  would  fain  have  said  again,  "  Don't  Tead  it!  I 
can't  bear  to  hear  you  read  it!"  so  appalled  was 
his  spirit  at  the  notion  of  hearing  confirmed  the 
terrible  fact  of  his  son  V  amenability  to  the  power 
of  a  ruffian,  but  that  he  was  certain  his  prayers 
would  only  serve  to  confirm  the  intentions  of  Sir 
Mark. 

"  By  what  unhappy  mischance  my  secret  fell 
into  your  keeping,"  wrote  the  -pseudo  Laurence 
Donovan, "  it  were  useless  now  to  inquire.  Suffice 
it  that  you  know  what  I  fondly  believed  to  be  safe 
in  the  custody  of  my  poor  father,  and  of  that  still 
more  merciful  Father  who  is  in  Heaven,  who  knows 
my  innocence  in  what  you  justly  term  a  black  and 
heinous  affair. 

"But  to  what  end,  sir,. have  you  disturbed  me 
in  my  career  of  industry  and  integrity,  and  the 
happy  security  I  was  enjoying  ?  It  cannot  be  for 
a  good  purpose.  For,  since  you  know  the  life  of 
lsefulness  I  am  leading,  exercising  my  strenuous 
endeavors  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  weal, 
* hile  striving  also  to  establish  the  respectability  of 
my  new  and  undeservedly  prosperous  condition, 
you  would,  if  a  virtuous  man,  say, ( Peace  be  with 
him !  If  he  have  sinned,  he  is  making  atonement. 
If  only  unfortunate,  Providence  extends  its  hand 
over  him,  and  his  cause  prospers.' 

44  But  the  tone  of  menace  in  which  you  have  ad- 
dressed me,  attests  that  such  are  not  your  views ; 
and  I  will,  consequently,  not  waste  my  time  in 
appealing  to  your  compassion,  or  describing  the 
moments  of  •anguish,  past  and  present,  by  which  I 
work  out  the  expiation  of  an  involuntary  crime. 
My  crown  of  thorns  is  never  laid  aside.  My 
penitence  is  before  God.  And  in  His  mercy  is  my 
trust. 

44  To  you,  therefore,  I  address  neither  prayer  nor 
entreaty.  We  have  never  met.  Heaven  send 
that  we  may  never  meet !  But  I  seem  to  under- 
stand your  nature  and  drift  as  though  we  were 
well  acquainted. 

44  Speak  out,  then.  Tell  me  in  plain  terms  your 
object.  Fix  your  price.  As  you  justly  observe, 
though  my  life  may  be  secure  against  your  denun- 
ciation, that  which  is  dearer  to  me  than  my  life, 
my  character,  would  be.  destroyed  at  once  by  a 
mere  whisper  of  the  fact  that  my  name  is  an  as- 
sumed one,  and  that  I  fled  my  country  to  evade  a 
charge  of  manslaughter — of  fratricide  !  Name  the 
sum  or  sacrifice  by  which  your  secresy  is  to  be  ob- 
tained, and,  if  by  any  human  possibility  within  my 
compass,  it  shall  be  yours.  If  not,  you  must  do 
your  worst.  Should  I  be  compelled,  by  the  hard- 
ness of  your  terms,  to  break  off  the  negotiation,  the 
letter  which  conveys  the  tidings  of  my  incompeten- 
cy will  also  convey  the  news  of  my  death.  On 
such  points  I  have  dwelt  too  consideringly,  under 
the  pressure  of  heavy  and  incessant  affliction,  not 
to  have  made  up  my  mind  on  every  possible  point 
and  contingency  into  which  my  unfortunate  posi- 
tion could  betray  me. 

44 1  said  just  now,  sir,  that  I  scorned  to  address 
to  you  either  request  or  petition :  I  was  premature 
in  the  protest.  On  one  point,  sir,  I  would  Jam  be 
beholden  to  you.  On  one  point  I  entreat  your 
mercy.  In  denouncing  me  to  those  among  Whom 
I  am  now  associating,  and  to  whose  level  of 


I  have  raised  myself  by  severe  study  and  a  aejfte£ 
fected  education,  do  not,  I  implore  you,  aim  a  stilt 
harder  blow  than  I  have  been  already  the  unhappy 
cause  of  inflicting,  on  two  whom  I  love  as  muck 
better  than  fame,  or  name,  or  mere  worldly  con- 
nexions, as  the  ties  of  nature  are  stronger  than 
those  created  by  interest  or  ambition.  Let  my  poor 
father,  let  tny  dear  cousin,  Esther,  live  in  happy 
ignorance  of  whatever  evil  you  intend  me.  Above 
all,  spare  the  grey  head  of  that  dear  and  good  old 
man,  and  I  shall  find  courage  for  my  fate." 

44  And  this  is  the  son,"  cried  Sir  Mark,  as  soon 
as  he  perceived  big  tears  pouring  like  rain  from 
the  eyes  of  the  unhappy  Downing,  "  this  is  the  son 
whom  you  abandon  to  his  ruin,  in  order  to  serve 
the  cause  of  a  couple  of  peevish  damsels,  who 
scarce  consider  you  good  enough  to  tread  the  same 
earth  as  themselves ;  with  whom,  so  long  as  you 
live,  you  will  never  exchange  a  syllable ;  and  who, 
even  if  aware  of  the  sacrifice  you  had  made  in  their 
favor,  would  think  you  did  no  more  than  your  duty 
as  a  born  serf  of  their  estate,  in  leaving  your  only 
son  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck,  in  order  that  they 
might  enjoy  the  spending  of  a  certain  number  of 
thousands  a  year ! " 

44  It  is  not  for  their  sakes  I  am  acting ;  H  is 
for  my  own !"  replied  John  Downing,  in  a  dogged 
voice. 

*'  After  all,  then,  your  fine  sentiments  end  in  a 
sneaking  affection  for  number  one!"  cried  his 
adversary,  with  a  hoarse  laugh.  "  You  are  afraid 
of  what  your  neighbors  would  say  were  the  truth 
discovered !  Tou  are  afraid  of  losing  appetite  for 
your  food,  and  sleeping  in  the  dark  o'  nights. 
You  are  afraid  of  Parson  Wigswell — you  are 
afraid  of  Jukes  the  wheelwright— you  are  afraid  of 
mine  hostess  of  the  Black  lion." 

44 1  am  afraid  of  what  'twere  better  for  you  thai 
you  feared  as  I  do—-/  am  afraid  of  hell-fire ! — I  am 
afraid  that,  in  the  better  land  promised  even  to  sin- 
ners, if  contrite  and  humble,"  rejoined  die  clerk, 
44  it  may  be  denied  me  to  behold  again  the  beloved 
wife  of  my  youth,  unless  I  strive  to  unburden  my 
conscience." 

44  Your  conscience— your  conscience!"  retorted 
Sir  Mark,  out  of  all  patience.  "  People  never  find 
out  the  existence  of  their  conscience,  till  they  've 
overloaded  it,  just  as. a  rich  man  finds  out  he  has 
got  a  digestion.  Take  what  dinner-pills  you 
choose  for  your  relief,  but  not  at  my  expense. 
In  one  word,  therefore,  Master  Downing,  either 
you  keep  your  surmises  and  our  previous  acquaint- 
ance to  yourself;  or  this  letter,  long  prepared  for 
the  purpose,"  continued  he,  taking  a  large  envelope 
addressed  to  the  secretary  of  state's  office,  from  the 
case  containing  the  collected  documents— u  this 
letter  shall  instantly  convey  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties a  disclosure  of  every  fact  connected  with  the 
murder  of  John  Downing  the  younger.  After  the 
communication  from  a  certain  Mr.  Laurence  Dono- 
van with  which  you  have  been  favored  with  the 
perusal,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  such  a  denuncia- 
tion were  tantamount  to  a  sentence  of  death  tfpon 
Jroux  son.  Not  by  the  hand  of  the  finisher  of  the 
aw.  The  rope  of  the  hangman  reaches  only  the 
body  of  the  felon.  But  better  still,  by  his  own ! — 
his  own— whose  ministry  will  condemn  his  immor- 
tal soul  to  the  pangs  of  the  worm  that  dieth  not, 
and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched." 

"  Man— man ! — have  mercy  on  me,  do  not  tempt 
me  thus  cruelly,"  interrupted  the  agonised  old 
clerk,  to  whom  these  word*  were  saored.    Bat 
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"  Let  him  have  repented  and  atoned  as  he  may 
for  his  farmer  sins,"  persisted  Sir  Mark,  "  his  last 
act  in  this  world  will  be  the  crime  of  suicide.  For 
that,  expiation  is  impossible,  unless  by  those  tor- 
ments of  eternity  which  constitute  the  vengeance 
of  a  jealous  God!" 

"No,  no,  no!"  cried  Downing.  "The  Lord 
our  God  is  a  God  of  mercy  : — the  Lord  our  God, 
who  hath  witnessed  our  sore  temptation." 

"  And  without  temptation,  who  falls  into  sin?" 
interrupted  the  evil-minded  sophist.  "My  good 
friend,  know  that  he  who  has  tripped  once,  may 
without  scruple  fell  again,  for  his  cause  is  judged. 
If,  from  a  wishy-washy  apprehension  lest  the 
nearest  kinsman  of  the  late  Sir  Clement  Colston 
should  enjoy  his  estate  unsanctioned  by  a  marriage 
ceremony  more  or  less,  you  should  condemn  your 
only  son  to  the  eternal  penalties  of  self-murder,  far 
.  greater  would  be  your  crime  than  in  having  for  a 
moment  neglected  the  custody  of  a  bunch  of  rusty 
keys." 

"You  must  give  me  time,  sir,  you  must  give 
me  time  to  consider  all  these  things,"  faltered  poor 
old  Downing,  the  powers  of  whose  enfeebled  mind 
were  becoming  exhausted.  "  You  must  give  me 
time!" 

"  On  condition  you  pledge  the  flimsy  thing  you 
call  your  conscience,  that,  in  the  interim,  not  a  hint 
escapes  your  lips  relative  to  the  position  you  sup- 
pose me  to  hold  in  this  place." 

"  I  give  you  my  solemn  word !"  cried  Downing. 
"I  can  do  no  more.  You  know  whether  I  can 
keep  it." 

"Enough!  Go  home!  Ponder  upon  all  you 
hare  heard.  Ponder  upon  the  great  feet  that  God, 
who  commanded  children  to  love  and  honor  their 
parents,  issued  no  commandment  to  parents  to  love 
their  children,  so  impossible  seemed  it  to  him  who 
so  loved  his  Son,  that  parental  tenderness  could  be 
wanting.  It  is  the  first  great  instinct  of  nature, 
Master  Downing, — the  holiest  and  best.  Think 
twice,  therefore,  before  you  outrage  the  tie." 

Satisfied  that  these  high-sounding  words  would 
sink  deep  into  the  bewildered  spirit  he  had  been 
endeavoring  to  mislead,  the  new  master  of  the 
Hall,  when  he  saw  the  study  door  close  upon  his 
victim,  replaced  the  precious  documents  which  had 
served  as  implements  to  his  malice,  in  their  former 
safe-keeping,  with  a  chuckle  of  exultation  and  glare 
of  triumphant  scorn,  such  as  used  to  irradiate  the 
features  of  Edmund  Kean  after  his  subjugation  of 
the  "  gentle  Lady  Anne." 

He  foresaw  that  his  purpose  was  accomplished. 

CHAPTER  X. 

M  S*il  ne  fallait  que  s'abandonner  en  tome  liberty  anx 
rastiocU  de  son  occur,  pour  revenir  ensuite  a  son  devoir  et 
retrouver  inlacU  tous  lea  bieos  qu'on  a  perdus,  oela  se- 
rait  trop  simple  et  trap  facile."— Jules  J  akin. 

The  break  of  day  that  succeeded  this  stormy 
interview,  was  one  of  those  soft,  misty,  autumnal 
mornings,  when  nature,  like  other  decaying  beau- 
lies,  appears  to  cover  her  face  with  a  veil  to  conceal 
its  infirmity  of  feature. 

Creeping  mists  obscured  the  lowlands ;  and  the 
acclivities  of  Warling-wood,  deeply  tinged  with 
their  autumnal  hue,  could  only  be  perceived  at 
intervals  as  the  wreaths  of  vapor  passed  onward 
along  the  valley.  So  still  was  toe  quiet  landscape, 
that  you  seemed  to  hear  the  dropping  of  every 
yellow  leaf  that  fell  death-etrieken  to  the  ground . 
Only  the  Hams  and  their  aMer-trashee  retained  the 


dank,  dark  unnatural  verdure,  produced  by  the 
overflowings  of  the  little  stream. 

Before  the  leaden  sky  was  more  than  half 
enlightened,  the  poor  old  clerk  had  already  issued 
from  his  cottage ;  his  heavy  spirit  in  sad  accordance 
with  the  depressing  closeness  of  the  weather. 
With  his  spade  upon  his  shoulder,  as  if  for  the 
garden  work  which,  for  some  time  past  he  bad 
resumed  sufficiently  to  supply  himself  with  the 
necessaries  of  the  life,  though  never  for  the  pride 
and  pleasure  of  former  years,  he  reached  the  wicket 
gate  opening  to  the  lane. 

Pausing  there  a  moment,  he  looked  to  the  right 
and  left,  as  if  to  ascertain  that  no  eye  was  upon 
him,  ere  he  closed  it  after  him  and  proceeded  with 
steps  more  hurried  than  his  usual  drooping  pace, 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  lane ;  where  the  muddy 
ooze  gradually  terminated  in  a  sprinkling  of  ver- 
dure* deepening  into  the  green  margin  of  the 
stream.  Poor  old  man! — His  foot  was  on  the 
Hams  again ;  on  the  Hams  from  which,  for  more 
than  five  years  past,  he  had  refrained  as  from  a 
place  of  torment. 

Flapping  his  faded  straw  hat  still  lower  over  his 
eyes,  and  looking  neither  hither  nor  thither,  he 
took  his  way  along  the  path  towards  F  ;  at 

that  season  of  the  year  so  spongy  with  the  rise  of 
the  waters,  that  every  print  of  his  heavy  foot 
seemed  to  sink  into  the  soil.  He  perceived  it  not, 
however.  His  downcast  looks  were  bent  upon  the 
grassy  way  before  him ;  and  even  that  he  saw  not, 
for  the  mist  before  his  eyes.  He  did  not  so  modi 
as  hear  the  rippling  of  the  stream,  where,  at  a 
turn  of  its  channel,  the  gravel  thrown  up  by  the 
trout  formed  a  sort  of  dam,  against  which  the 
waters  chafed  and  murmured.  His  senses  were 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  inward  workings  of  his 
soul.  * 

On  reaching  an  alder  bush,  somewhat  larger 
than  the  rest,  at  the  foot  of  which  lay  a  white 
stone,  placed  there  perhaps  as  a  mark,  the  old 
man  paused  suddenly,  raised  his  hat  from  his  fore- 
head, wiped  the  cold  moisture  from  his  brow ;  and 
having  stared  wistfully  round,  to  assure  himself 
that,  though  the  morning  had  now  fully  dawned, 
he  was  still  in  solitary  possession  of  the  valley,  he 
turned  suddenly  to  the  left ;  and,  putting  aside  the 
underwood  fringing  like  a  natural  boundary  the 
abrupt  rise  of  Warling-wood,  pushed  upwards 
along  a  run,  or  pathway,  so  overgrown  and  entan- 
gled that,  even  though  the  leaves  had  partially 
fallen  from  the  trees,  the  person  ascending  to  the 
ridge  of  the  hill  by  that  narrow  way,  was  undiseov- 
erable  from  the  level  below. 

Some  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  Hams,  along 
the  slanting  ascent,  ran  a  ledge  a  few  feet  wide, 
produced  either  by  a  landslip,  or,  according  to  the 
often  mumbled  assertion  of  poor  Sir  Clement,  by 
the  remains  of  an  old  Roman  military  road ;  an 
antiquarian  crotchet  that  signified  little,  since  the 
lapse  of  centuries  had  covered  it  with  underwood 
like  the  rest,  so  as  to  render  the  track  undiscerni- 
ble,  unless  when  groping  on  the  spot. 

Thither  it  was,  however,  that  the  old  clerk  was 
wending  his  way.  Had  he  been  questioned  con- 
cerning his  business  there,  his  answer  would  have 
been,  that  he  came  to  dig  up,  for  transplantation  to 
his  garden,  a  few  roots  of  the  wild  lilies  that  grew 
abundantly  near  the  spot.  But  constant  reference 
to  the  fragment  of  a  letter  which  he  took  from  his 
pocket,  on  which  seemed  traced  a  plan  or  map, 
indicated  some  ulterior  object. 
I     As  he  wound  his  way  upwards  with  the 
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resting  on  bis  shoulder,  the  oppressive  mistiness  of 
the  atmosphere,  warm  with  the  exhalations  of  the 
teeming  earth  and  the  decaying  vegetation  on  its 
surface,  compelled  him  to  rest  himself  for  a  mo- 
ment. Or  perhaps  he  paused  only  to  ascertain 
that  the  rustlings  he  heard  around  him,  though  not 
a  breath  was  stirring,  were  produced  only  by  the 
flitting  of  the  birds  among  the  sharp,  glossy  leaves 
of  the  underwood  of  Spanish  chestnut;  as  they 
flew,  piping  to  each  other,  from  bush  to  bush,  in 
the  sweet  melancholy  whistle  that  sounds  like  a  sad 
farewell  to  the  declining  year. 

After  a  moment's  breathing-time,  the  poor  old 
man  resumed  his  way.  But  just  as  he  attained 
the  spot  he  was  desirous  to  reach,  again  he  stopped 
suddenly ;  and  this  time,  with  heaving  breast  and 
distended  eyes.  Horror  overcame  his  mind  on  dis- 
cerning through  the  mist,  and  at  the  very  juncture 
recently  pointed  out  by  a  letter  from  New  York, 
the  figure  of  a  person  engaged  in  the  very  office  he 
was  come  to  perform. 

The  bushy  copsewood  interposed  like  a  screen 
between  them.  The  hazy  atmosphere  perplexed 
his  at  all  times  imperfect  vision.  But  as  well  as 
he  could  satisfy  himself,  a  white  ^figure  was  stoop- 
ing over  a  cavity  that  might  have  served  for  an 
infant's  grave,  on  the  very  spot  where  he  knew  the 
clothes  of  his  unhappy  sou  to  have  been  deposited. 

Nothing  doubting  that  the  visitation  was  super- 
natural— an  apparition  indicatory — (which?)— of 
divine  wrath  or  divine  protection,  the  hair  stood  up 
on  the  old  man's  head,  and  he  was  about  to  fall  on 
his  knees  in  reverence ;  when,  lo !  startled  by  his 
movements,  the  figure  hitherto  stooping,  stood 
upright;  and  he  beheld  one  whom  he  instantly 
recognized  as  Esther  Harman,  his  niece. 

Still,  his  mind  was  so  perturbed,  his  recollections 
of  the  girl  whom  he  had  beheld  but  twice  or  thrice 
since  she  gTew  to  woman's  estate,  were  so  faint — 
and  above  all,  the  wasted  shadowy  creature  before 
him  bore  such  slight  affinity  to  the  well-conditioned 
maiden  so  loved  of  Luke,  and,  unhappily,  so  loved 
also  of  his  brother — that  poor  Downing  might  be 
forgiven  if,  for  a  moment,  he  fondly  imagined  that 
he  beheld  the  disembodied  spirit  of  his  sister's 
daughter ;  who,  being  in  service  in  another  coun- 
ty, had  perhaps  died,  and  returned  after  death  to 
haunt  the  spot  so  fatal  to  her  earthly  happiness. 

But  poor  Esther  possessed  a  far  clearer  mind 
than  her  uncle.  No  sooner  did  she  catch  a  glimpse 
of  him  striving  against  the  branches  of  the  copse, 
than  she  understood  at  once  his  purpose  there,  and 
his  terror  lest  that  purpose  should  be  discovered. 

"  Uncle!"  said  she,  advancing  hastily  towards 
him,  "  we  have  not  a  minute  to  lose.  People  will 
be  about,  uncle,  and  neither  of  us  must  be  seen 
here.  The  shreds  that  remain  of  what  you  came 
to  destroy,  are  already  under  ground.  I  was  fill- 
ing in  the  earth  over  them.  Help  me,  uncle,  help 
me.  When  quite  covered  in,  I  will  replace  the 
moss  and  sticks  over  the  place  exactly  as  I  found 
them." 

But  to  excite  the  same  apt  promptitude  in  the 
old  man,  with  which  the  danger  of  him  she  loved 
had  inspired  her  own  gentle  nature,  was  not  so 
easy.  Poor  Downing  kept  gazing  on  her,  bewil- 
dered, and  holding  her  hand  in  his — as  if  trying  to 
remember — or  perhaps  trying  to  forget. 

"  Lose  no  time,  dear  uncle,"  persisted  the  poor 
girl,  snatching  away  her  hand,  and  taking  from  the 
trembling  hold  of  the  old  man  the  spade  he  was 
iww  scarcely  capable  of  using. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  me,  Hetty  t    What 


is  it  you  are  going  to  do!  I  came  here  to  dig  up 
roots  for  my  garden,"  said  he,  at  length,  in  such 
manifest  confusion  of  mind,  that,  without  further 
hesitation,  she  addressed  herself  anew  to  her  task, 
and  using  the  sharp,  narrow  garden-spade  of  her 
uncle  in  place  of  her  clumsy  hoe  with  which,  as 
the  only  instrument  at  her  disposal,  she  had  scraped 
rather  than  dug  her  way  into  the  fibrous  earth, 
fortunately  softened  by  the  October  rains,  the 
cavity  was  now  speedily  filled  in  again.  The 
moisture  fell  from  her  brow  as  she  worked.  But 
when  the  earth  was  carefully  levelled,  she  spread 
over  it  the  moss  and  decayed  leaves  and  broken 
twigs,  with  the  art  or  instinct  of  a  bird  constructing 
a  nest  for  its  young. 

"  You  would  not  notice  the  spot  now,  would 
you,  uncle?"  said  she,  pausing  a  moment,  with 
tearful  eyes  and  cheeks  crimsoned  by  exertion,  to 
survey  her  work.  Then  finding  his  face  over- 
spread by  a  vacant  and  idiotic  smile,  she  took  him 
by  the  arm  to  lead  him  away  from  the  place. 

"  Stay  a  moment !"  said  she,  stopping  suddenly 
as  they  were  hurrying  down  to  the  Hams,  through 
the  crashing  branches.  And  though  her  arms 
ached  with  a  pain  beyond  weariness,  from  her 
previous  labors,  she  put  her  foot  once  more  to  the 
spade,  and  dug  up  several  knots  of  lily  roots,  by 
way  of  pretext  for  their  presence  there  in  case  of 
any  unlucky  encounter. 

Not  a  word,  however,  escaped  her  lips.  She 
resolved  to  defer  to  some  future  moment,  when  he 
was  more  himself,  her  explanations  to  her  uncle. 

With  the  spade  and  hoe  hung  over  his  shoulder, 
and  his  neice  by  his  side,  bearing  a  few  clumps  of 
lily  roots,  secured  with  moss  and  osier  withys,  he 
was  now  tottering  mechanically  along  the  water- 
side back  to  the  cottage ;  absorbed  in  vague  bewil- 
derment of  mind,  in  which  predominated  terrible 
reminiscences  of  the  past,  such  as  seemed  to  tinge 
with  blood  the  green  herbage  under  his  feet,  as 
when,  after  long  gazing  at  the  sun,  crimson  spots 
appear  to  arise  on  every  object  that  meets  our  eyes. 

In  utter  silence  they  traversed  the  Hams. 
Worlds  of  thought  and  emotion  struggled  in  the 
minds  of  both,  so  that  talk  was  impossible ;  and 
without  obstruction,  they  attained  the  spot  where 
the  oozings  of  the  lane,  discharging  themselves  into 
the  stream,  for  a  moment  defiled  its  fair  margin. 

Gladly  did  they  turn  into  the  causeway  where 
their  presence  would  excite  no  surprise ;  end  there 
it  was  that  Esther  Harman  found  courage  to 
speak. 

"  I  was  coming  to  visit  you  this  morning, 
uncle,"  said  she,  m  a  broken  voice,  "  even  if  we 
had  not  met  in  Warling-wood.  I  wanted  to  see 
you.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  had  heard  from 
him*  A  ship  letter.  He  is  well.  It  was  a  hint 
from  him  that  urged  me  to  the  duty  you  found  me 
executing." 

"  Bide  a  bit,  lass,"  muttered  the  old  man,  open- 
ing the  wicket,  leading  into  bis  garden,  "  bide  a 
bit,  till  you  are  safe  under  my  own  roof,  Esther, 
before  you  talk  of  such  things." 

Before  they  reached  the  cottage,  John  Downing 
flung  aside  into  the  bushes,  as  if  Wfary  of  their 
weight,  the  tools  he  had  been  carrying.  But  it 
was  only  at  the  door-sill  that  Esther  deposited  the 
lily  roots  she  had  mechanically  brought  back  with 
her  all  the  way  to  Harrington. 

Her  uncle  was  the  mat  to  enter  the  house, 
which,  according*  to  the  custom  of  that  priuutife 
village,  was  left  on  the  latch ;  and  the  mshaai 
•if  batroMtradi  snrprise  with  vfeMs  be 
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started  back  on  the  threshold,  prepared  her  for 
some  unusual  circumstance. 

On  following  him  into  the  kitchen!  the  first 
object  that  met  her  eyes  was  a  hard-featured, 
middle-aged  stranger,  attired  in  the  deepest  mourn- 
ing, who  seemed  so  thoroughly  at  home,  that  poor 
Esther's  amazement  was  almost  as  great  as  that  of 
her  uncle.  Of  Sir  Mark  Colston,  she  had  never 
even  heard.  But  the  external  appearance  of  this 
early  visiter  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was  a  cler- 
gyman. Since  she  last  risked  Hartington,  Mr. 
Wigswell  had  probably  been  gathered  to  his  pre- 
decessors, and  was  replaced  by  the  harsh-looking 
individual  before  her.  He  did  not  keep  her  long  in 
suspense. 

"  We  are  both  of  us  early  risers,  it  appears, 
Master  Downing,"  said  he,  "  like  most  people  who 
have  aught  stirring  in  their  heads  or  hearts  to 
lighten  their  slumber.  To-day,  it  seems,  you  have 
been  beforehand  with  me." 

"  I  went  out  betimes  to  meet  my  niece,"  said 
the  clerk,  who,  by  the  very  shock  of  finding  his 
enemy  thus  established  under  his  roof,  had  re- 
covered his  self-possession.  And  Esther,  judging 
from  this  evasive  reply  on  the  part  of  a  man  so 
upright  as  her  uncle,  that  the  stranger  was  one  to 
whom  he  was  forced  to  defer,  and  whose  knowl- 
edge of  his  real  errand  would  be  injurious,  took 
her  cue  from  his  reserve,  and  prepared  to  answer 
whatever  question  might  be  addressed  her  by  the 
individual  who  was  staring  her  out  of  countenance 
with  little  ceremony  or  decency. 

-But  Sir  Mark  Colston  was  no  asker  of  questions. 
He  was  of  the  order  of  spirits  who  are  accustomed 
to  give  the  law,  rather  than  receive  it. 

"I  came  hither,  Master  Downing,"  said  be, 
after  a  momentary  pause,  during  which  Esther 
would  have  retired  and  left  them  together,  but  for 
a  sign  from  her  uncle — "  I  came  hither  to  inform 
you  of  what  escaped  my  memory  last  night,  that 
the  New  York  packet  sails  on  Saturday  next ;  and 
that,  before  that  time,  your  mind  must  be  folly 
made  up." 

"  Before  that  time,  sir,  I  will  wait  upon  you," 
was  the  reply  of  the  old  man,  whose  feelings  were 
still  deeply  moved  by  his  recent  expedition.  "  In 
the  meanwhile,  I  do  not  well  see  what  we  have  to 
say  to  each  other." 

"  Leas,  certainly,  than  of  each  other !"  retorted 
his  visitor ;  adding,  more  forbearingly,  after  obtain- 
ing a  more  perfect  view  of  the  sweet  face  of  Esther 
Harman  by  the  removal  of  her  bonnet,  '*  but  on 
whatever  other  points  we  may  disagree,  Master 
Downing,  there  is  surely  no  reason  why,  as  land- 
lord and  tenant,  we  should  live  on  ungracious 
terms." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  sir.  I  am  an  independent 
man.  This  cottage  is  copyhold.  This  cottage 
and  the  four  nearest  it  are  built  on  what  was  once 
church  land,  and  pay  a  pepper-corn  rent  to  the 
rector.  No,  no,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Colston  family — nothing  to  do  with  the  Hartington 
property." 

"  Then  I  am  a  less  lucky  man  than  I  thought 
myself,"  retorted  Sir  Mark,  with  another  admiring 
glance  towards  Esther.  "  I  was  in  hopes  that  the 
visitor  you  had  risen  so  early  this  morning  to  wel- 
come, was  at  least  going  to  reside  under  a  roof  that 
called  me  master." 

Even  this  sally  obtained  not  a  civil  word  in  reply 
from  old  Downing,  who,  weary  as  he  was,  kept 
stardOy  afoot,  rather  than  afford  a  ptetext  to  his 
for  resuming  the  seat  from  which,  at 


their  entrance,  he  had  risen*  with  the  spontaneous 
deference  paid  by  even  the  coarsest  natures  to  the 
presence  of  youth  and  beauty. 

'*  I  should  have  spared  myself  the  walk  from  the 
Hall,  had  I  been  aware  that  1  was  not  likely  to 
find  you  alone,"  continued  the  baronet,  perceiving 
that  there  existed  no  tendency  to  accommodation  on 
the  part  of  one  whom  it  was  so  essential  to  concili- 
ate. He  even  judged  it  better  to  expedite  his 
departure,  lest  the  old  clerk  should  be  incited  to  an 
open  rupture  in  presence  of  his  niece ;  and  mortify- 
ing enough  it  was  to  the  man  at  the  head  of  the 
Hartington  estates,  that  not  a  single  point  of 
advantage  presented  itself  by  which  he  could 
impress  the  people  before  him  with  a  sense  of  his 
superiority. 

"  Aha !"  cried  be,  however,  in  an  exulting  voice, 
the  moment  he  reached  the  threshold,  and  saw  the 
lily  roots  lying  beside  the  door.  "  You  have  been 
to  Warling-wood  this  morning?  A  strange  spot, 
Master  Downing,"  continued  he,  fixing  bis  eyes 
significantly  on  the  instantaneously  blanched  face 
of  the  old  clerk,  "  a  strange  spot,  surely,  foryou 
to  select  for  your  horticultural  experiments !  Were 
these  roots  taken,  pray,  from  the  spot  where—" 

"They  were  dug  up  by  me,  sir,  to  place  in 
my  uncle's  garden,"  interposed  Esther,  coming 
promptly  to  the  assistance  of  her  uncle.  *'  I  am 
fond  of   flowers,  sir— very  fond—as  food  as  he 
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"  In  that  case,"  rejoined  Sir  Mark,  touching  his 
hat  slightly,  in  token  of  leave-taking,  "  you  most 
come  and  visit  the  garden  at  the  Hall.  The  flowers 
and  plants  there  are  quite  as  much  at  your  disposal, 
and  I  trust  a  little  freer  from  melancholy  association 
than  the  weeds  you  have  been  at  the  trouble  of 
transplanting  from  a  spot,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  so 
unlucky  as  Warling-wood." 

u Shut" the  door,  Hetty!"  cried  the  old  man, 
tottering  back  into  the  cottage  and  sinking  upon 
the  settle,  the  moment  his  guest  disappeared 
through  the  garden-gate  into  the  lane.  "  Shot  it 
after  him,  lest  he  should  be  tempted  to  return. 
Shut  it,  child,  and  bolt  it!"  continued  he,  with 
almost  hysterical  violence.  And  Esther  could 
appreciate  the  restraint  her  uncle  must  have  been 
exercising  over  himself  in  the  stranger's  presence, 
from  the  violence  with  which  his  emotions  now 
burst  forth. 

Heavy  sobs,  broken  by  incoherent  ejaeabtieas, 
escaped  his  heaving  breast. 

"The  wretch— the  runlan!"  cried  he.  "He 
to  speak  disrespectfully  of  my  poor  boy! — He  to 
triumph  over  Luke! — He  to  threaten !— He  to 
exult !  And  to  be  obliged  to  listen  to  him,  Esther, 
and  stand  by  without  an  angry  word  between  my 
lips,  while  he  was  darting  his  looks  into  yours,  and 
taking  the  measure  of  your  shape  with  his  baleful 
eyes.  What  would  your  cousin  have  said,  Hetty, 
could  he  have  seen  him !— and  /  said  nothing !  J 
uttered  never  a  word!  Like  a  poor,  cuutiused 
wretch  I  sat  by,  prepared  to  meet  with  submisswa 
whatever  insult  he  might  be  pleased  to  offer  to  me 
and  mine !" 

14  Do  not  distress  yourself  in  this  way,  uncle/* 
pleaded  the  poor  girl.  "  The  gentleman,  whoever 
he  may  be," spoke  you  fairly,  sad  seemed  to  ansa 
you  no  harm." 

"  Means  me  no  harm !"  muttered  poor  Downing, 
with  a  haggard  look. 

u  People  who  have  undergone  much  treable,  gat 
to  look  upon  everybody  as  an  enemy," 
Esther. 
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'  If  70a  were  acting  this  morning,  my  dear  child, 
voder  orders  from  your  poor  cousin  Luke!"  rejoined 
the  old  man,  "  you  cannot  but  be  aware  that  his 
anxiety  of  late  has  arisen  from  the  threatenings 
of  a  man  who  is  bent  upon  bringing  him  to  jus- 
tice." 

"  Bringing  him  to  justice?"  interrupted  Esther 
Harman,  turning  as  pale  as  death.  "  No,  uncle ! 
I  knew  nothing  of  the  kind ;  I  guessed  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Since  the  poor  fellow  landed  in  America, 
he  has  written  to  me  from  time  to  time,  telling  me 
only  that  he  was  well  and  thriving ;  but  never  why 
he  had  quitted  England,  or  whether  he  ever  intended 
to  return  to  k  again.  At  first,  indeed,  I  offered  to 
join  him,  as  soon  as  the  labor  of  my  own  hands 
afforded  me  means  for  the  voyage.  For  then  I 
fancied  him  poor,  and  that  my  assistance  and  pres- 
ence might  be  a  comfort  to  him.  But  as  soon  as 
I  fonnd  how  much  you  had  done  fin*  my  cousin,  and 
how  greatly  he  was  prospering,  I  ceased  to  make 
farther  plans  or  further  offers,  fancying  that,  after 
all,  his  trip  to  America  had  been  a  mere  speculation 
— an  affair  of  money-making,  the  unlooked-for  suc- 
cess of  which  had  perhaps  made  him  look  above 
me— -perhaps  forget  me — perhaps  forget  himself," 

"Poor  fellow!  poor  Lake!"  murmured  his 
rather,  in  scarcely  audible  accents. 

"  And  so  I  took  what  comfort  I  could,  uncle,  and 
determined  to  trouble  him  no  more,'1  added  poor 
Esther,  in  a  still  more  desponding  voice ;  "  though, 
in  spite  of  all  I  could  do,  he  was  still  uppermost  in 
my  thoughts — that  is,  he  was  all  my  thoughts — 
all  my  object — all  my  very  life — he  has  been, 
God  knows,  ever  since  we  were  children  together, 
threading  daisies  on  the  Norcroft  meadows.  I 
worked  the  less  hard,  indeed,  from  the  time  I  knew 
h  was  all  of  no  use ;  and  that,  hoard  what  earnings 
t  might,  they  were  never  to  take  me  to  him.1  But 
1  short  while  ago,' there  came  a  letter  by  post,  not 
like  the  rest,  sad,  and  short,  and  cold,  but  like  a 
leave-taking  letter,  telling  all— all  that  is  in  the 
Heart,  because  there  is  no  further  use  in  conceal- 
ment. In  that  letter,  uncle,  he  explained  why  he 
had  never  asked  me  to  join  him,  why  he  had  ceased 
to  remind  me  of  my  promise  to  be  his  wife ;  because, 
prosper  as  he  might,  a  great  peril  was  always  sus- 
pended over  him ;  and  that  never,  never  would  he 
expose  me  to  the  shame  which  might  at  any  moment 
overtake  him  and  darken  his  remaining  days." 

"  Ay,  at  any  moment — at  any  moment!"  mut- 
tered the  unhappy  old  man. 

44  He  even  told  me  the  cause  of  all  this  trouble, 
uncle,"  added  Esther,  in  a  faint  voice,  "  and  very 
terrible  was  it  to  me  to  learn  for  truth  what  I  had 
so  often  guessed  and  guessed  till  my  heart  ached 
again.  But  from  all  he  said  of  his  feelings  and  bis 
reasons  for  abstaining  from  making  me  his  wife,  I 
determined  instantly  to  set  out  for  America,  and 
join  him.  The  money  I  first  collected  is  still 
untouched.  For  though  I  had  given  up  all  thoughts 
of  the  voyage,  I  should  have  taken  shame  to  my- 
self to  have  used  a  shilling  of  it  for  any  other  pur- 
pose." 

"  Poor  girl ! — good  girl !"  moaned  the  rather  of 
Luke. 

•'  And  next  week,  uncle,  I  shall  embark  at  Liver- 
pool. Tou  will  not  betray  me  to  my  brother? 
No,  no,  you  will  not  betray  me.  Since  my  poor 
mother's  death,  I  have  not  held  myself  accountable 
lor  my  doings  to  any  at  Norcroft;  where  I  was 
forced  to  hear  my  cousin  spoken  of  in  terms  that 
made  my  blood  freeze  in  my  veins." 

44  Tou  are  going-— yon,  a  young  and  delicate  girl, 
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are  literally  going  to  join  him  in  America!9'  fal- 
tered the  astonished  clerk. 

"  Since  it  was  humbleness  and  not  pride  which 
made  him  forbear  to  ask  me,"  added  Esther  in  a 
lower  voice,  "why  should  I  hesitate?  From 
something  in  his  letter,  however,  a  fear  he  expressed 
that  you  might  have  wanted  courage  to- execute  a 
grevious  commission  with  which  he  had  charged 
you,  I  thought  it  better,  before  I  sailed  from  Eng- 
land  forever,  to  visit  this  place,  to  visit  Warling- 
wood.  From  the  way  in  which  you  fonnd  me 
occupied  this  morning,  you  can  understand  my  pur- 
pose. It  is  fulfilled.  Thank  God,  it  is  fulfilled. 
Thank  God,  I  had  strength  of  heart  to  seek  out  that 
horrible  place.  For  it  was  not  too  late,  nncle.  It 
was  necessary  that  one  of  us  should  reach  the  spot. 
And  now  that  my  task  is  done,  I  can  go  in  peace. 
Unless,  (since  you  say  that  the  man  who  was  here, 
just  now,  is  the  bitter  enemy  of  Luke,)  unless  the 
sight  of  the  lilies  should  have  awakened  his  suspi- 
cions—all is  now  safe." 

"Esther!"  said  old  Downing,  removing  his 
trembling  hand  from  before  his  face  and  placing  it 
in  that  of  his  niece.  "  Esther,  you  are  a  good 
girl — a  good  and  faithful  girl !  You  must  take 
me  with  you.  If  I  can  mannage  to  quit  this  place 
by  stealth,  so  as  to  meet  you  at  Bristol        " 

"You  can — you  can!"  interrupted  his  niece, 
anticipating  with  joy  what  was  to  follow. 

"  In  that  case,  my  poor  child,  I  will  go  with  yen 
to  America." 


chapter  xt. 

This  warld's  wealth,  when  I  think  on 

Its  pride  and  a'  the  lave  o  't, 
Fie,  ne,  on  silly  coward  man, 

That  he  should  be  the  slave  o  1. 
Oh !  why  should  fate  such  pleasure  take 

Life's  dearest  bands  untwining, 
Or  why  sae  sweet  a  flower  as  love 

Depend  on  Fortune's  shining !    .        Buaits. 

While  these  painful  scenes  were  passing  in  the 
quiet  village  of  Harrington,  the  amiable  famUy  so 
singularly  frustrated  in  their  expectations  of  inherit- 
ance, were  nearly  as  much  to  be  pitied  an  Esther 
and  her  uncle. 

The  first,  if  not  the  only  care  of  the  two  girls, 
was  their  mother.  At  her  «ge,  the  sudden  loss  of 
nearly  two  thirds  of  her  income  was  a  loss  indeed. 
The  prudence  of  Mrs.  Colston's  habits  of  life  dur- 
ing the  first  years  of  her  widowhood,  afforded 
sufficient  proof  that  the  splendors  of  affluence  were 
not  essential  to  her  happiness.  But  the  indulgences 
of  the  last  ten  had  now  become  habitual ;  and  hard 
indeed  was  it  to  be  forced  to  reduce  her  establish- 
ment, discard  her  attached  servants,  renounce  her 
comfortable  abode,  and  the  carriage  which  her 
increasing  infirmities  rendered  almost  a  necessary 
of  life.  To  secure  all  these  enjoyments  to  their 
kind  mother  by  a  proper  settlement,  the  girls  had 
kept  single  during  their  uncle's  lifetime ;  and  now, 
it  was  impossible  not  to  regret  their  over-solicitude. 
For  in  the  event  of  the  marriage  of  either,  Sir 
Clement  would  unquestionably  have  bestowed  a 
dowery  such  as  might  have  afforded  some  compen- 
sation for  the  eventual  loss  of  the  estate. 

On  every  side,  their  prospects  were  gloomy. 
The  comfort  of  their  mother's  declining  years  was 
destroyed ;  nor  would  either  of  them  listen  to  the 
generous  eagerness  with  which  a  home  was  offered 
to  her  both  by  Colonel  Larpent,  and  Sir  Henry 
Fletcher. 

"  Remember  the  fable  of  the  old  man  and  tk# 
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bundle  of  sticks,"  said  Cecilia,  when  the  latter 
pleaded  for  the  immediate  fulfilment  of  their  engage- 
ment. "To  strengthen  each  other,  we  must 
remain  together,  roor  mamma  must  not  be 
deserted  in  her  change  of  fortunes  by  the  children 
to  whom  she  has  devoted  her  life." 

"  Do  I  ask  you  to  desert  her?"  was  the  earnest 
rejoinder.  "  No,  no !  I  would  not  have  you  lose 
sight  of  her,  dearest  Cissy,  for  a  single  day.  You 
must  persuade  her  and  Sophia  to  reside  with  us. 
There  is  room  enough  for  you  all,  in  my  rambling 
old  barrack  of  a  house  at  Newtown  Fletcher.  I  can- 
not, indeed,  pretend  to  lodge  Mrs.  Colston  so  well, 
or  make  her  so  comfortable,  as  she  has  been  in  her 
charming  house  in  Bruton  Street.  But  she  is  sure 
of  the  rough  and  ready  hospitality  of  an  Irish 
hearth  ;  and,  while  you  rule  over  both,  my  own 
dearest,  as  their  lady  and  mistress,  I  cannot  fancy 
that  the  old  lady  will  be  very  unhappy  under  my 
roof.  Besides,  she  will  enjoy  what  you  and  yours 
seem  to  prize  beyond  many  a  more  brilliant  privilege 
— the  power  of  doing  good.  My  people  and  place 
have  been  sadly  neglected,  Cissy.  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  spare  you  to  look  after  them  half  so  much  as 
they  require ;  and  it  would  be  indeed  an  act  of 
humanity  were  Mrs.  Colston  and  Sophia  to  super- 
intend the  schools  I  am  building,  and  carry  out  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  plans  you  had  formed  for 
Harrington !" 

Cecilia  Colston  was  gratified,  but  not  convinced. 
At  her  mother's  time  of  life,  it  was  essential  that 
she  should  be  independent;  and  both  daughters 
fully  coincided  in  her  project  of  retiring  to  the  coun- 
try, after  disposing  of  the  lease  and  furniture  of  her 
London  house. 

But  when  the  moment  came  for  quitting  it,  all 
three  appeared  to  feel,  for  the  first  time,  the  hard- 
ness of  the  fate  that  had  befallen  them.  Not  a 
room  in  the  house,  scarcely  an  article  pf  furniture, 
but  was  endeared  to  the.  girls  by  association  with 
some  moment  or  incident  of  their  happy  courtships. 
It  was  not  the  good  taste  and  elegance  of  the 
establishment,  (which  had  so  readily  secured  a 
tenant  eager  to  purchase  everything  as  it  stood,) 
that  moved  their  regret.  But  there  was  something 
of  desecration  in  leaving  to  the  enjoyment  of  stran- 
gers, those  pleasant  drawing-rooms  where  their 
young  lives  had  passed  so  happily  ;  and  where  each 
in  succession  had  found  her  girlish  happiness  com- 
pleted, by  a  declaration  of  attachment  from  the  man 
she  loved. 

A  small  cottage  residence  on  the  border  of  Hert- 
fordshire, had  been  engaged  by  Mrs.  Colston,  till  a 
complete  settlement  was  effected  in  their  affairs. 
For,  though  neither  Aldridge  nor  Mr.  Boscawen, 
her  London  lawyer,  afforded  much  encouragement 
to  commence  the  amicable  suit  suggested  in  the 
first  instance,  the  cost  of  which  would  be  a  heavy 
burthen  on  her  reduced  income,  Colonel  Larpent 
saw  things  with  -more  sanguine  eyes.  On  two 
points  he  was  firm  as  a  rock ;  viz.,  his  determination 
to  overcome  Miss  Colston's  disinterested  scruples 
about  becoming  his  wife,  and  his  advice  to  resist  to 
the  utmost  the  pretensions  of  one,  who,  with  the 
perspicacity  of  a  shrewd  mind  and  honest  heart,  he 
had  never  doubted  to  be  an  impostor. 

"  In  offering  to  Mrs.  Colston  the  means  of  carry- 
ing on  the  suit,"  said  he  to  Sophia,  after  endeavor- 
ing to  stimulate  anew  the  courage  of  the  family,  "I 
am  incurring  no  risk ;  so  do  not,  I  entreat,  renew 
your  praises  of  my  generosity.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  merely  securing  a  noble  fortune  to  my  wife. 
For  my  wife  you  are,  and  must  be !    With  your 


equitable  principles,  you  cannot  act  so  unfairly  by 
me  as  withdraw  your  plighted  word,  merely  because 
your  mother  is  forced  for  a  time  to  reduce  her 
establishment." 

"  You  must  make  allowance  for  our  being  at 
present  a  little  stunned  by  the  blow  that  has  befallen 
us,"  replied  Sophia.  "  It  requires  something  more 
than  philosophy  to  enable  one  to  meet  with  com- 
posure so  sudden  an  overturn  of  all  the  projects  of 
one's  life.  For  years  past,  all  our  thought  has 
been  what  we  were  to  do  for  mamma  on  tl  e  death 
of  Sir  Clement,  and  how  her  comfort  and  happiness 
were  to  be  best  secured.  Not  one  of  the  old  ser- 
vants but  had  a  pension  in  prospect.  And  to  see  all 
this  suddenly  extinguished !  To  feel  that,  instead 
of  being  able  to  assist  her,,  and  reward  the  others, 
we  are  about  to  become  a  burthen  to  her !" 

"  That j  at  least,  is  your  own  fault,"  interrupted 
the  colonel.  "  Tou  well  know  how  eagerly  both 
Cecilia  and  yourself  are  waited  for  in  homes  of 
your  own!" 

"And  would  my  wounded  pride  be  soothed, 
think  you,  by  becoming  a  burthen  on  you  *"  cried 
Sophia,  with  a  vivid  blush ;  "  on  you,  dear  Charles, 
who  have  already  three  children  to  provide  for." 

"  Ah,  there  it  is !"  cried  the  blunt  soldier. 
"  Half  the  misery  of  the  business,  if  not  the  whole, 
is  a  case  of  wounded  pride.  Matters  might  have 
been  a  thousand  times  worse.  Mrs.  Colston,  with 
nearly  a  thousand  a  year,  has  surely  enough  for  the 
common  comforts  of  life.  Yourself  and  your  sister 
carry  with  you  into  the  families  into  which  you  are 
about  to  marry,  (yes,  dearest,  in  spite  of  all  your 
remonstrances  and  denials,  I  say  again,  about  to 
marry,)  the  endowments  of  youth,  beauty,  virtue, 
talent,  and  family  connexion.  Nothing  wanting, 
you  see,  but  money ;  which,  when  you  fancied  it 
your  own,  you  prized  so  lightly,  that  you  have 
taught  me  to  measure  its  value  as  you  then  did.  If 
you  continue  to  dwell  thus  bitterly  on  your  loss,  I 
shall,  in  fact,  begin  to  fancy  your  former  high- 
mindedness  assumed." 

These  suggestions  tended  to  brighten  with  a 
smile  the  dejected  countenance  of  Sophia.  But 
they  did  not  blind  her  to  the  fact,  that  io  bestow 
her  hand  on  the  noble-minded  soldier,  would  be  a 
serious  injury  to  his  children  ;  and  Bbe  persisted  so 
bravely  in  her  refusal,  that,  unwilling  to  mistrust 
the  steadfastness  of  her  affection,  Colonel  Larnent 
began  to  attribute  her  resolution  to  a  conviction  that, 
at  some  future  time,  her  fortune  would  be  restored 
to  her,  and  all  her  former  projects  realized.  If  such 
the  cause  of  her  hesitation,  it  was  his  own  fault; 
for  it  was  he  who  had  inspired  her  with  faith  in  the 
tenability  of  her  claims. 

In  the  vague  hope  of  being  able  to  destroy  the 
work  of  his  hands,  he  hurried  to  consult  Mr. 
Boscawen,  the  family  lawyer,  to  whom  the  care  of 
their  interests  was  intrusted ;  and  eagerly  endeav- 
ored to  enlist  his  advice  against  the  commence- 
ment of  the  amicable  suit  he  bad  hitherto  so  warmly 
advocated. 

The  prim  solicitor  looked  a  little  surprised  at  a 
change  so  sudden.  But  having  seen  Colonel  Lar- 
pent in  company  with  his  fair  clients  throughout  the 
interviews  to  which  their  extraordinary  dilemma  had 
given  rise,  and  concluded  him  to  be  one  of  their 
nearest  relations,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  confide  to 
him  the  exact  state  of  the  case. 

"  Some  weeks  have  occurred,"  said  he,  "  since 
I  had  any  communication  on  the  subject  from  the 
Miss  Colstons ;  and  I  am  consequently  in  hopes  that 
the  propositions  which  I  was  then  employed  to 
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mit  to  them,  were  the  means  of  altering  their  views 
concerning  the  lawsuit." 

An  exclamation  of  "propositions"  was  with 
some  difficulty  repressed  on  the  lips  of  the  blunt 
soldier ;  for  nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  confided 
to  him  by  Mrs.  Colston  or  her  daughters ;  and  he 
was  unwilling  that  Boscawen  (whom  he  supposed 
to  be  apprized  of  the  terms  on  which  he  stood  in  the 
family,)  should  suppose  that  reserves,  in  matters  of 
pecuniary  interest,  existed  between  himself  and 
Sophia. 

"  Little  as  I  foresaw  such  a  compromise  at  the 
commencement  of  this  untoward  airair,"  resumed 
the  lawyer,  "  I  cannot  but  admit  that  the  marriage 
proposed  by  Sir  Mark,  affords  the  only  probable 
chance  of  securing  any  share  or  portion  of  the  Col- 
ston estates  to  the  daughters  of  the  late  colonel. 
Peace-making  is  not  exactly  the  office  of  my  profes- 
sion,1' continued  he  with  a  grim  smile ;  "  nor  am 
I  inclined  to  lose  the  thousands  which  such  proceed- 
ings as  those  suggested  by  yourself  to  the  young 
ladies,  would  have  put  into  my  pocket.  Still,  sir, 
candor  forces  me  to  admit  that  nothing  can  be  more 
liberal  than  the  intentions  entertained  by  Sir  Mark. 
In  the  event  of  Miss  Colston's  acceptance  of  his 
hand,  he  bestows  a  marriage-portion  of  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  on  her  sister;  and  on  the  old  lady,  an 
annuity  of  five  hundred  per  annum.  Admit  that 
nothing  can  be  handsomer.  I  doubt,  indeed, 
whether  the  late  Sir  Clement  would  in  his  lifetime 
have  done  as  much." 

"  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  handsomer,1 '  mechan- 
ically repeated  his  astounded  auditor.  "  And,  as 
you  observe,  a  lawsuit  under  such  circumstances  is 
out  of  the  question.'1 

lie  scarcely  knew  what  he  was  saying.  He 
scarcely  knew  in  what  manner  he  made  his  exit  out 
of  the  chamber  of  Boscawen  and  Hatch,  and  with 
his  hat  over  his  eyes,  stumbled  down  the  worn  and 
dirty  stone  staircase  leading  from  their  dreary  den 
to  Lincoln's  Inn  fields.  The  amazement  which  had 
(alien  on  the  mind  of  Sophia  on  Sir  Mark  Colston's 
sudden  inbreak  at  Harrington  Hall,  was  in  fact 
scarely  more  bewildering  than  that  of  poor  Larpent, 
as  he  jumped  into  the  first  hackney  coach  that  pre- 
sented itself,  conscious  that  his  perturbation  of  mind 
rendered  him  no  object  for  the  streets. 

To  be  forced  to  resign  her,  after  three  years  of 
unqualified  love  and  confidence-— resign  her,  at  a 
moment  when  he  had  fancied  her  more  than  ever 
his  own ; — when  he  had  fancied  his  affection  a  neces- 
sary and  a  sufficient  consolation  for  her  loss  of  for- 
tune !  And  above  all,  to  resign  her  with  contempt 
and  loathing  in  his  heart ! 

His  whole  view  of  human  nature  was  changed. 
If  the  noble-minded  Sophia  Colston  had  succumbed 
to  pecuniary  temptation,  who  was  to  stand  upright? 
If  the  candid  Sophia  Colston  had  stooped  to  deceive 
by  false  pretences  the  man  who  so  implicitly  trusted 
to  her,  what  woman  was  henceforward  to  be 
believed  ?  So  plausibly,  too,  as  she  had  disguised 
her  flagitious  intentions,  under  a  pretence  of  gener- 
ous consideration  for  his  interests  ?  So  speciously 
as  the  whole  family  had  hurried  their  departure  for 
the  country,  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  remon- 
strance or  reproach,  on  the  public  announcement  of 
their  wretched  compromise  with  the  man  they  had 
proclaimed  an  impostor  and  swindler ! 

No  wonder  the  distracted  man  rushed  home  for 
the  solitary  indulgence  of  his  indignation.  At  Col. 
Larpent's  age,  for  he  was  on  the  verge  of  forty,  and 
mofe  than  one  silvery  thread  was  intermingled  with 
his  rich  brown  hair,  the  affections  of  the  heart 


are  neither  lightly  bestowed,  nor  easily  resumed. 
His  passion  was  not  the  impetuous  but  transitory 
passion  of  a  boy.  His  love  for  Sophia  was  all  the 
stronger  for  reverence  by  which  it  was  sobered; 
like  a  lamp  that  burns  brightest  and  longest,  when 
the  flame  is  not  allowed  to  rise  too  high. — And 
forced  to  abjure  not  only  all  hope  of  making  her  his 
wife,  but  all  power  of  remembering  her  with  affec- 
tion, his  future  life  became  a  blank.  His  children 
— the  children  she  had  adopted  as  her  own — the 
children  whom  he  had  ceased  to  consider  motherless 
since  she  had  called  them  hers,  came  running  to 
meet  him;  and  as  he  looked  at  their  bright  eyes 
and  thoughtless  smiles,  and  reflected  how  grievous 
a  change  had  been  wrought  in  their  destinies,  he 
was  forced  to  lift  the  youngest  little  girl  in  his  arms, 
and  conceal  his  face  amid  her  flowing  curls,  that  iii,« 
gathering  tears  might  fall  unnoticed.  What  was 
to  become  of  them  ?     What  was  to  become  of  him  ? 

Winter  having  been  absorbed  by  the  negotiations 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  Colston  family,  the 
spring  was  already  come,  to  afford  a  fair  pretext, 
where  pretext  was  wanting,  for  removal  from  town ; 
and  Colonel  Larpent,  who  was  leading  a  London 
life,  only  to  favor  his  daily  visits  to  Bruton  Street, 
felt  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  remain  there  after 
a  shock  which  had  rendered  him  a  second  time  as 
much  a  widower  as  the  loss  of  his  amiable  wife 
four  years  before.  He  must  instantly  leave  town- 
he  must  instantly  leave  England.  There  was  not 
a  spot  in  the  kingdom  sufficiently  far  from  her  to 
enable  him  to  breathe  in  peace. 

As  to  these  three  little  helpless  creatures,  whose 
buoyant  spirits  would  be  insupportable,  he  would 
leave  them  at  the  rectory  with  their  grandmother. 
From  the  moment  of  her  daughter's  death,  indeed, 
Mrs.  Wigswell  would  fain  have  adopted  them ; 
and  never  were  the  old  people  so  happy  as  when 
they  could  get  their  grandchildren  into  the  country 
for  a  long  visit. 

The  following  morning,  therefore,  he  escorted 
them,  under  the  care  of  their  faithful  old  nurse,  to 
Hartington.  It  was  necessary  he  should  explain  to 
the  fond  grandmother,  by  whom  his  preference  for 
Sophia  had  been  first  encouraged,  that  all  engage- 
ment between  them  was  at  an  end ;  and,  a  little  to 
his  indignation,  the  old  lady,  who  had  measured  the 
merit  of  his  future  wife  a  little  too  much  by  the 
weight  of  her  strong  box,  attributing  his  change  of 
purpose  to  prudential  motives,  warmly  seconded  his 
project  of  going  abroad. 

44  His  being  out  of  the  way  at  such  a  time  would 
get  over  a  thousand  little  unpleasantnesses.  Since 
he  had  been  so  wise  as  to  consider  his  children's 
prospects  before  his  own  inclinations,  Miss  Colston 
would  no  doubt  follow  his  example  during  his  ab- 
sence, and  make  a  comfortable  settlement  tor  life." 

Colonel  Larpent  turned  away  with  a  sickening 
heart.  Old  and  young  were  against  him.  No  one 
saw  cause  for  regret  or  blame  in  a  decision  by  which 
his  happiness  was  marred  for  life. 

He  almost  regretted  that  he  had  not  sent  down 
the  children  to  Hartington  with  their  nurse,  unac- 
companied. But  he  had  wanted  to  see  the  place 
again,  before  he  quitted  England.  It  was  very  dear 
to  him,  very  sacred.  There  were  deposited  the 
remains  of  that  lost  Eliza  who,  on  her  deathbed, 
had  recommended  him  to  renew,  at  some  future 
time,  for  the  sake  of  his  infants,  the  happy  domes- 
tic life  they  had  enjoyed  together.  And  there  bed 
commenced  his  perception  of  the  excellence  of  the 
high-minded  girl,  who  had  at  length  consented  to 
become  his  wife. 
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Everything  had  then  favored  haeourtehip.  The 
oW  lady  at  the  rectory  contrived  to  hare  him  staying 
with  her,  whenever  Mm.  Colston  and  her  daughters 
were  on  a' visit  to  Sir  Clement;  nor  was  there  a 
•pot  in  the  one  old  park,  or  a  drive  in  the  adjacent 
woods,  but  was  hallowed  by  recollections  of  Sophia. 

Often  and  often  had  they  strolled  together  into 
the  Tillage,  devising  plana  of  future  improvement ; 
how  the  cheerful  green  was  to  be  respected,  the 
hone-pond  embanked,  the  lane  widened  and 
drained ;  and  school-houses  and  alms-houses  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  sawpit  opposite  the  Black  Lion. 
And  while  the  colonel  examined  with  the  eye  of  a 
practised  engineer  the  capabilities  of  the  lane  and 
the  Hams,  more  than  once  had  they  paused  at  old 
Downing's  cottage,  on  pretence  of  nagging  one  of 
his  choice  carnations;  out  in  reality,  to  bestow  a 
few  kindly  words  on  the  poor  old  man,  whose  fam- 
ily misfortunes  rendered  him  an  object  of  compassion 
at  the  Hall. 

Very  grievous  was  it  to  revolve  these  recollec- 
tions irt  his  mind,  now  that  he  was  visiting  Harring- 
ton without  one  cheering  hope.  Spring  was  bud- 
ding from  every  bough.  The  orchards  were  white 
with  blossoms,  the  hedges  fragrant  with  violets,  the 
gaudy  flowers  of  the  crown  imperial  flaunting  in  the 
cottage  gardens,  the  meadows  clothed  with  the 
emerald  green  of  their  first  verdure.  Everything 
was  sweet,  and  gay,  and  vivid.  .  The  young  leaves 
of  the  lime  trees  on  the  green  already  quivered  in 
the  breeie.  The  beauty  of  the  year  was  expanding 
in  every  point  of  the  landscape. 

As  soon  as  the  good  rector  had  sunk  into  his 
evening  dose,  and  his  lady  retired  to  install  her 
grandchildren  in  their  nursery,  Colonel  Larpent 
accordingly  sauntered  out  into  the  village,  to  pause 
at  every  well-remembered  spot  consecrated  by  mem- 
ories of  the  past. 

After  pausing  in  the  church-yard  to  peruse,  as 
if  for  the  first  time,  the  marble  tablet  inserted  in  the 
eld  sandstone  wall  of  the  church,  "  Sacred  to  the 
memory  of  Eliza,  the  beloved  wife  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Larpent  of  the  5th  Dragoon  Guards,"  and 
containing  a  just  tribute  to  her  virtues— he  turned 
with  a  swelling  heart  into  the  narrow  gravel  path 
leading  to  the  lane ;  secretly  reproaching  himself 
Jbr  having  too  well  obeyed  her  injunctions ;  fancy- 
ing, perhaps,  his  present  misery  the  penalty  of  his 
faithlessness  to  the  dead. 

With  his  eyelids  swollen  with  unshed  tears,  he 
did  not  care  to  retra?erse  the  village.  Turning, 
therefore*  towards  the  Hams,  between  the  high 
hawthorn  hedges  now  almost  in  nil  leaf,  he  was 
passing  without  notice  old  Downing's  garden,  full 
of  the  last  time  he  had  visited  the  spot,  on  the  plea 
of  begging  for  Sophia  a  flower  from  a  far-famed 
macropnyua  rose-tree,  (a  present  brought  by  Luke 
from  the  gardens  at  Ashbumham,  for  yean  the 
pride  and  glory  of  the  poor  old  clerk,)  when  the 
sound  of  angry  voices  in  the  garden  caused  him  to 
turn  his  eyes  towards  the  cottage. 

The  persons  disputing  together  were  strangers 
to  him ;  nor,  •unless  old  Downing  had  died  or  been 
superseded  in,  his  office  during  the  period  he  was 
so  deeply  engrossed  by  the  affairs  of  the  Colston 
family,  could  he  account  for  their  presence  on  the 
spot :  the  man  being  somewhat  his  own  senior,  and 
far  too  showily  dressed  either  for  that  age  or  the 
place  he  was  visiting;  while  the  girl  who  was 
addressing  him,  was  attired  in  humble  mourning, 
but  of  striking  grace  and  beauty.  From  the  color 
of  her  hair  and  character  of  her  general  appearance, 
Colonel  Larpent  inferred  that  she  was 


pale,  and  habitually  reserved;  and  that  the  flash 
streaming  on  her  cheek,  and  the  vivacity  apparent 
in  her  words,  were  produced  by  some  unusual  mo- 
tive of  excitement. 

Impossible  not  to  connect  these  demonstrations 
with  the  unsatisfactory  looking  individual  who  was 
hurrying  with  unmeasured  steps  down  the  pathway ; 
while  the  poor  young  girl,  with  dilated  eyes  and 
heaving  bosom,  stood  firm  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
cottage,  as  if  determined  to  guard  it  from  intrusion. 

Had  Colonel  Larpent  been  aware  of  the  relation 
in  which  she  stood  to  his  father-in-law's  faithful 
servant,  John  Downing,  he  would  have  instantly 
stopped,  and  offered  his  services  as  the  redresser  of 
her  grievances,  whatever  they  might  be.  But  he 
believed  these  people  to  be  new  comers  in  the  vil- 
lage ;  and  with  the  instinctive  reserve  of  a  shy  Eng- 
lishman, averse  to  intruding  into  the  affaire  of  stran- 
gers, hurried  onwards  to  the  Hams  leaving  the 
lovers— or  husband  and  wife— or  whoever  or  what- 
ever John  Downing's  successors  might  be,  to  resume 
their  quarrel  at  leisure. 

How  little  did  he  surmise,  as  he  set  foot  on  the 
velvet  herbage  of  the  Hams,  and  saw  the  water- 
weeds  crested  with  their  April  bloTjtn,  waving  with 
every  ripple  of  the  stream,  how  little  did  he  sur- 
mise that  the  man  whom  he  was  secretly  character- 
ising as  a  "  vulgar  fellow,"  was  the  one  on  whom, 
in  the  course  of  the  last  fbur-and-twenty  hours,  he 
had  been  lavishing  such  a  variety  of  still  bitterer 
epithets ! 

On  his  return  home,  to  share  the  frugal  parson- 
age supper,  and  express  his  final  wishes  concerning 
the  children,  (for  he  was  to  cross  the  country  by 
Bomney  to  Dover  at  an  early  hour  the  following 
morning,)  Mrs.  Wigs  well,  who  had  bailed  him  on 
his  arrival  that  afternoon  with  an  exclamation  that 
never  did  she  see  a  man  so  altered  in  appearance  in 
so  short  a  time,  became  of  opinion  that  his  evening 
walk  must  have  done  him  worlds  of  harm— eo  much 
paler  was  he  than  before. 

He  was  beginning  to  feel  seriously  anxious  con- 
cerning his  health ;  and  having  furnished  her  with 
the  address  of  the  banker  at  Lausanne  to  whom  she 
was  to  forward  her  letters,  and  of  the  man  of  busi- 
ness to  whom  she  was  to  refer  in  greater  ememen- 
cies,  Colonel  Larpent  became  so  emhaiinsatd  by 
her  questions,  that  he  tried  to  divert  her  attentioa 
from  himself  by  talking  of  the  village  and  he 
changes. 

44  Yes !  von  must  admit  that  Sir  Mark  is  not 
behindhand  with  his  improvements,"  rejoined  the 
rector's  lady.  "  As  my  husband  truly  says,  there 
cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  of  his  confidence  in  his 
righjt,  than  the  readiness  with  which  lie  is  expend- 
ing such  sums  of  money  on  the  estate." 

"  The  roads  are  certainly  in  a  very  different  state 
from  what  I  left  them,"  replied  the  colonel  listlessly ; 
"  and  I  understand  that  the  dilapidated  park  pahngs 
are  to  be  replaced  by  a  substantial  stone  wall." 

"  Of  four  miles  in  extent.  A  fine  time  for  the 
masons!"  rejoined  Mrs.  WigsweH.  "But  there 
are  workmen  employed  on  the  pioperty  in  every 
direction." 

44  And  do  you  find  this  man  a  persona]  acquisi- 
tion 1"  demanded  her  son-in-law,  with  painful  inter- 
est in  the  question. 

"  There  is  not,  of  course,  the  person  tn  the  three 
kingdoms  who,  to  my  husband,  could  replace  potr 
old  Sir  Clement?"  was  Mrs.  WigawelTs  evasive 
reply. 

"  Still,  you  see  nearly  aa  much  of  this  9k  Mark 
|  as  of  the  late  baronet  ?" 
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"  He  has  not  been  wanting  in  attention  to  no, 
rapfced  the  old  lady.  44  Bet  perhaps  I  am  difficult 
•boat  manners  and  appearance;  you>  my  dear 
colonel,  and  the  Colston  family,  having  assisted  to 
make  me  so.  For  I  admit  that — But  it  is  foolish 
to  find  fault  with  such  trifles,  where  the  main  point 
is  as  it  should  be.  Sir  Mark  Colston  is  a  pious, 
benevolent,  and  considerate  man.;  and  the  out  of  his 
coat  and  tones  of  his  voice  ought  consequently  to 
meet  with  indulgence." 

44 1  am  sorry  that  you  cannot  speak  more  flatter- 
ingly of  him,"  persisted  the  colonel;  "I  was  in 
hopes  you  would  have  found  him  a  pleasant  neigh- 
bor." 

44  Nothing  and  no  one  could  have  made  it  pleas- 
ant to  poor  Wigs  well  to  visit  at  the  Hail,"  replied 
the  old  lady.  "  I  don't  say,  however,  but  that  it 
might  have  been  pleasanter  than  it  is.  1  am  afraid 
that  the  circumstances  of  Sir  Mark  in  early  life, 
gave  him  a  taste  for  low  company.  My  husband 
complains  that  a  strange  set  of  people  are  always 
about  him.  But  perhaps  things  may  mend,  fle 
talks  of  marrying.  He  seems  anxious  to  marry. 
Sir  Mark  himself  told  me  that  his  only  motive  for 
hurrying  his  improvements  at  the  old  place,  was 
his  desire  that  Lady  Colston  might  find  all  complete 
en  her  arrival." 

44  And  did  he  state  who  Lady  Colston  was  to 
be?"  faltered  the  colonel,  still  paler  than  before. 

44 1  asked  him ;  for  he  spoke  so  jocosely  as  to 
encourage  the  question  ;  and  he  told  me,  laughing 
all  the  while,  that  it  was  a  great  secret ;  that!  had 
seen  the  lady,  that  the  match  would  probably  startle 
me  a  little;  but  that  he  hoped  I  should  prove  a 
friend  to  his  wife.  I  am  to  blame,  however,  for 
alluding  to  the  subject,"  said  the  old  lady,  checking 
herself;  "  for  I  remember  he  made  it  his  earnest 
request  that  I  would  mention  it  to  no  living  soul." 

The  colonel  felt  as  if  his  very  breath  were  fail- 
ing. To  divert  Mrs.  Wigswell's  observation  from 
his  emotion,  he  tried  to  talk  of  old  Downing. 
44  Was  the  old  clerk  released  from  his  unhappy 
fife,  or  had  he  only  retired  from  office  V 

44  If  you  were  able  to  delay  your  departure  for  a 
day  or  two,"  replied  the  old  lady,  "  you,  would  hear 
him  officiate  on  Sunday,  as  clearly  and  steadily  as 
ever." 

44  And  who,  then,  is  the  young  woman  that  in- 
habits his  cottage I  He  had  no  daughter,  I  think  1" 
said  the  colonel. 

44  A  niece  has  been,  on  a  visit  to  him,  the  winter 
through,  poor  old  man ;  for  it  was  too  trying,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  to  spend  the  long  evenings 
alone.  Not,  however,  that  John  Downing  seems 
much  the  better  for  Esther's  visit;  being  more 
broken  within  the  last  three  months,  than  by  all 
his  family  misfortunes.  One  seldom  sees  him  out 
of  doors  now.  One  seldom  sees  him  but  at  church. 
He  and  my  husband  are  both  of  them  ten  years 
older  since  the  death  of  poor  Sir  Clement.  One 
never  knew,  my  dear  colonel,  till  the  poor  old  gen- 
tleman was  taken  away,  what  consequence  he  was 
of  to  the  happiness  of  all  at  Harrington." 

Colonel  Larpent,  anxious  to  retire  early  to  rest 
that  he  might  be  up  in  time  to  cross  the  marshes 
towards  Dover  befo*e  the  sailing  of  the  Calais 
packet,  was  content  to  let  the  subject  drop ;  and 


when  he  bestowed  his  last  kiss  and 
sleeping  children,  in  the  twilight  of  the  fbl 
morning,  the  other  inmates  of  the  parsonage  were 
also  asleep.  The  post-chaise  was  brought  to  the 
stable  sate.  Not  a  creature  was  stirring  in  the 
village,  except  the  cock  that  was  strutting  and 
crowing  before  the  Black  Lion,  as  if  chanting  tha 
praises  of  the  man  whose  money  had  filled  up  the 
ruts  and  removed  the  standing  pools  from  its  favor- 
ite beat,  to  create  the  capital  road  along  which  the 
traveller  was  bowling.  It  was  not  for  some  days 
afterwards— it  was  not  till  the  hurry,  noise,  and 
inconvenience  of  embarkation  in  a  steam-packet, 
landing  at  the  custom-house,  passports,  and  com- 
missionnaires  had  subsided,  and  he  found  himself 
a  fugitive  from  the  native  country  he  was  beginning 
to  abhor,  at  the  tearing  rate  of  the  maOe  poste,  that 
the  singular  scene  in  fiowning'a  garden  occurred  to 
the  recollection  of  Colonel  Larpent. 

The  presence  of  that  pleasing-looking  young 
woman  had  been  explained.  She  was  the  nieoe 
and  inmate  of  the  old  clerk.  She  was  the  Esther 
Harroan  of  whom  he,  had  previously  heard  mention, 
as  the  sweetheart  of  one  of  Downing'a  unfortu- 
nate sons.  But  who  was  the  man?  Who  was 
the  coarse-looking — harsh-spoken — gaudily-dressed 
man  T  the  man  to  whom  the  girl  had  exclaimed  as 
he  hurried  half-sullenly,  and  half-defyingly  down 
the  footpath,  "  You  have  persecuted  us  enough  ! 
You  have  prevented  our  going  to  America!  But 
if  justice  is  to  be  had  in  this  world,  you  shall  not 
haunt  us,  in  this  way,  like  an  evil  spirit,  to  hunt 
the  old  man  into  his  grave !" 

What  could  this  mean?  Who  was  the  fellow 
that  had  excited  the  poor  girl  to  such  an  outbreak! 
Since  they  were  not  husband  and  wife,  (a  connexion 
which  the  instinct  of  his  sex  seemed  to  have  sug- 
gested as  an  excuse  for  any  amount  of  brutality,) 
the  colonel  began  to  fear  that  all  was  not  as  it  should 
be  in  Downing*B  cottage.       - 

At  length,  the  notion  darted  into  his  mind  that 
the  man.  he  had  seen  under  circumstances  so  dis- 
graceful, might  perhaps  be  Sir  Mark  Colston— the 
future  husband  of  his  Sophia! 

Colonel  Larpent  had  heard  him  described  as  coarse 
and  vulgar ;  and  though  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
the  new  proprietor  of  Hartington  would  be  attired 
in  a  suit  of  sables,  Sir  Mark  was  not  the  man,  espe- 
cially if  a.  wooer,  to  concede  more  than  the  exast 
three  months  of  mourning  due  to  the  memory  of  a 
kinsman. 

He  now  began  to  blame  himself  for  not  having 
interfered  between  the  angry  girl  and  her  crest-felt 
en  visiter;  and  above  all,  for  not  having  mote 
closely  cross-questioned  Mrs,  Wigswell.  There 
was  unquestionably  some  mystery  connected  with 
the  couple  thus  strangely  brought  together. 

Nothing  more  favorable  than  travel  to  the  devel- 
opment of  reverie*  Before  Colonel  Larpent  reached 
Lausanne,  he  had  framed  so  many  hundred  romances 
connecting  together  the  various  branches  of  the  Col- 
ston family  and  John  Downing'a  cottage,  that  it 
was  not  wonderful  he  should  think  it  worth  while 
to  despatch  a  private  and  confidential  letter  to  his 
old  acquaintance,  Aldridge,  the  Lewes  attorney,  sug- 
gesting private  inquiries  concerning  the  parties. 
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She  lies  upon  her  pillow,  pale, 

And  means  within  her  sleep : 
Or  wakeneth  with  a  patient  smile 

And  striveth  not  to  weep. 

Proctor. 

Meanwhile  the  removal  of  Mis.  Colston  and 
her  daughters  to  their  new  residence,  was  attended 
with  fewer  vexations  than  had  been  anticipated  by 
any  member  of  the  family.  To  quit  a  large  Lon- 
don house  for  a  small  one,  is  a  mortifying  thing. 
But  to  remove  from  London  to  the  country,  under 
any  possible  circumstances,  creates  so  many  novel 
interests  and  ensures  so  many  refreshing  enjoy- 
ments, as  to  afford  little  leisure  for  regret.  The 
spring  was  opening  so  deliciously,  and  the  small 
but  well-planted  gardens  at  Langley  Bank  were  so 
bright  with  lilacs,  and  so  peopled  with  nightingales, 
that  the  two  girls,  who  had  been  long  weaned  from 
country  pleasures,  could  scarcely  contain  their  de- 
light. It  was  such  a  relief  to  escape .  from  the 
cross-questioning  of  their  fashionable  circle — from 
the  condolences  of  pretended  friends — from  the  im- 
potent advice  of  busy-bodies ! 

But,  above  all,  both  of  them  were  sustained, 
throughout  the  changes  created  by  their  change  of 
fortunes,  by  the  certainty  of  being  unchangeably 
beloved.  The  reverse  of  fortune  they  had  experi- 
enced, had  stimulated  rather  than  relaxed  the  court- 
ship of  those  to  whom,  in  their  brighter  days,  they 
had  been  a  little  too  apt  to  play  the  tyrant ;  and 
both  Sir  Henry  Fletcher  and  Colonel  Larpent  were 
to  come  down  and  visit  them,  the  moment  they  felt 
sufficiently  settled  in  their  new  abode. 

"  Not  that  there  is  the  least  chance  of  Fletcher's 
waiting  for  that"  whispered  Cissy  to  her  sister,  as 
they  were  strolling  together  through  the  shrubber- 
ies, the  evening  auer  their  arrival  in  Hertfordshire. 
"  His  impetuous  temper  will  never  submit  to  wait 
till  he  is  summoned.  We  shall  be  sure  to  have  him 
at  Langley  before  anything  is  in  its  place,  or  we 
have  a  room  ready  to  receive  him.  And  there  is 
really  some  excuse  for  a  person's  hurrying  out  of 
town  in  such  weather.  Summer  has  come  before 
its  time." 

^  Sophia  replied  by  a  sober  discussion  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  cottage,  and  the  possibility  of  adapt- 
ing the  few  favorite  articles  or  furniture  they  bad 
retained,  to  their  present  wants.  But  though  not 
altogether  prepared  to  enlarge  upon  the  lover-like 
impetuosity  of  Colonel  Larpent,  (who  was  ten  years 
older  than  the  affianced  husband  of  Cecilia,)  she 
felt  convinced  that  many  days  would  not  elapse  be- 
fore he  also  found  his  way  into  Hertfordshire.  A 
little  disappointed  that  he  had  not  accompanied  Sir 
Henry  to  Bruton  Street,  to  see  them  off,  she  attrib- 
uted his  absence  to  his  better  knowledge  of  the 
world,  than  his  wild  Irish  brother-in-law.  Already 
a  family  man,  he  knew  by  experience  the  inconven- 
ience of  having  strangers  present  in  the  hurry  of 
leaving  town  for  a  journey ;  above  all,  of  leaving, 
as  they  were  doing,  a  house  they  were  to  see  no 
more. 

Still,  as  the  days  passed  on,  and  everything  was 
arranged  in  their  cheerful  drawing-room,  dining- 
room,  and  study,  as  though  Langley  Bank  had 
known  no  other  inmates  than  its  present  tenants, 
flowers  disposed  about  the  house,  and  Rover  estab- 
lished on  the  hearth-rug  with  the  most  dogged 
sense  of  proprietorship,  even  Sophia  began  to 
think  that  Colonel  Larpent,  if  he  did  not  come, 
might  at  least  write  to  explain  the  cause  of  his  ab- 


For  Sir  Henry  Fletcher  was  there.  The  joyom 
warm-hearted  Fletcher  was  nearly  as  much  at  boms 
there  as  Rover.  He  had  helped  to  move  the  fur- 
niture. He  had  helped  to  place  the  flowers.  He 
had  even  helped  to  mow  the  lawn.  It  was  even 
he  who  had  found  out  a  corner  in  the  drawing-room 
for  Mrs.  Colston's  arm-chair  and  work-table,  secure 
from  any  influx  of  draughts,  after  all  the  rest  of 
the  party  had  given  up  the  point.  But  for  him, 
they  should  have  disbelieved  the  possibility  of  their 
little  meadow  and  orchard  affording  pasturage  lor  a 
couple  of  cows,  in  addition  to  the  pony  which  was 
to  draw  their  mother's  pony-chaise.  But  for  him, 
they  should  never  have  devised  the  partnershq^ae- 
count  with  a  neighboring  farmer,  for  facilitating 
the  transit  of  their  letters  to  and  from  the  post. 

Sir  Henry  had,  in  short,  made  himself  not  only 
useful  but  indispensable.  An  Irish  education,  he 
pretended,  had  accustomed  him  lo  make  shifts ;  and 
he  claimed  to  be  the  best  person  in  the  world  for 
knowing  how  to  do  without  anything  and  everything 
it  contained,  so  long  as  those  he  loved  shared  his 
deprivations.  - 

His  cheerful  spirits,  in  short,  converted  every 
inconvenience  into  an  enjoyment ;  and  before  the 
expiration  of  a  week  he  had  so  wrought  upon  the 
affections  of  the  whole  family,  as  to  obtain  the  old 
lady's  intervention  with  Cecilia  to  relent  in  hit 
favor.  All  was  now  settled.  Before  the  close  of 
the  month,  their  wedding  was  to  be  quietly  and 
privately  solemnized  in  the  parish  church  j  and 
before  the  end  of  the  summer,  Mrs.  Colston  and 
Sophia,  in  spite  of  the  delight  they  were  already 
beginning  to  take  in  the  cottage,  were  to  join  them 
at  Newtown  Fletcher,  to  spend  the  autumn  months. 

Still  no  Colonel  Larpent !  At  first  his  absence 
and  silence  were  freely  discussed  among  them; 
Mrs.  ColBton  fearing  he  might  be  ill — Sophia,  that 
some  of  the  children  were  indisposed ;  and  the  hap- 
.py  lovers  convinced  that  he  was  busied  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  same  felicity  that  awaited  themselves. 
But  as  the  weeks  passed  on,  they  ceased  to  talk  of 
him,  tried  not  to  look  anxious  when  the  letter  bag 
was  placed  upon  the  table,  and  endeavored  to 
appear  full  of  faith,  when  Sophia,  in  adverting  to 
her  solitary  evening  walks  with  Rover,  described 
them  as  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  London 
road. 

But  when  alone  together,  Sir  Henry  and  Cecilia 
argued  over  the  matter  without  reserve ;  the  latter 
asserting  her  fears  that  her  sister's  dignified  reserve 
had  wounded  the  over-Busceptible .  nature  of  the 
colonel ;  the  former,  pshawing  away  all  allusion  to 
Larpent's  sensibility,  and  declaring  him  to  be  a 
cold-blooded  fellow. 

"He  may  not  have  fancied  himself  formally 
invited  by  my  mother.  He  may  perhaps  feel 
affronted,"  pleaded  Cecilia,  who  was  sincerely  at- 
tached to  her  amiable  and  gentlemanly  brother-in- 
law. 

"  Affronted !  banp  him.  Is  this  a  moment  for 
forms  and  ceremonies !"  cried  the  impetuous  Sir 
Henry.  "  He  ought  either  to  have  carried  the  watts 
by  assault,  as  I  did ;  or  written  lo  explain  what 
kept  him  away." 

"  Depend  on  it  he  would  have  done  so  but  for 
some  accident — some  unfortunate  misunderstand- 
ing," urged  Cecilia.  "  I  know  him.  I  feel  son 
of  him.  There  does  not  exist  a  more  honorable  or 
high-principled  man." 

"  Or  a  colder  hearted." 

"  No,  no !  Will  you  never  believe  that  peopfci 
feel  as  they  ought,  because  they  are  a  tittfe  " 
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wrong-headed  than  yourself  1  Believe  me,  Larpent 
in  as  truly  attached  to  Sophia  as  a  man  can  be ;  and 
yon  would  do  me  a  real  kindness  and  favor  by  set- 
ting off  to  London,  to  ascertain  what  has  befallen 
him." 

'*  Set  off  to  London !  when  here,  by  yoor  side, 
my  own  dearest,  I  can  just  as  readily  supply  the 
answer?  The  illness  that  has  befallen  him  is  sim- 
ply the  malady  common  to  his  years,  an  ague-fit  of 
prudence." 

44  You  mean,  then,  that  I  am  to  prepare  myself 
for  finding  you,  ten  years  hence,  ungrateful  and  un- 
principled ?  Quite  right  to  shake  your  head !  You 
would  do  better  to  hide  your  face.  But  if  you  ex- 
pect me  to  forgive  your  illiberality,  my  dear  Fletch- 
er, off  with  you  to  London,  and  do  my  spiriting 
gently." 

Sir  Henry  obeyed,  though  not  very  gently ;  for 
he  grumbled  sadly  at  going ;  and  the  day  follow- 
ing his  arrival  in  town,  a  hurried  letter  communi- 
cated the  startling  intelligence  that  Colonel  Larpent 
had  left,  town,  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  even 
quitted  England.  His  house  was  let  for  a  year ; 
his  family  removed  into  the  country. 

The  blow  was  borne  by  Sophia  Colston  as  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  bearing  everything,  with  the 
best  of  sense  and  the  best  of  feeling.  But  Cissy 
was  less  patient ;  and  when  Sir  Henry,  after  two 
days'  absence,  which  he  bemoaned  as  though  it 
were  two  months,  returned  to  the  cottage,  she 
seemed  disposed  to  resent  upon  him  the  scandalous 
conduct  of  Colonel  Larpent.  In  the  warmth  of  her 
indignation  in  behalf  of  her  ill-used  sister,  she  could 
not  forgive  poor  Fletcher  for  belonging  to  the  same 
sex  as  the  fugitive. 

"  Don't  be  unjust!"  cried  he.  "  Don't  quarrel 
with  me  for  what  is  no  fault  of  mine ;  or  quarrel 
with  Larpent  for  what  is  only  half  a  fault  of  his. 
Your  sister  broke  off  the  match.  He  obeyed  her 
but  too  implicitly.  What  would  you  have  said  to 
me,  pray,  had  I  resisted  your  orders  to  hurry  off 
to  London,  when  I  wanted  so  much  to  remain 
here?" 

44  It  is  cruel  to  laugh  at  me.  The  cases,  Heaven 
knows,  are  not  parallel ;  and  you,  who  love  So- 
phia as  a  sister,  ought  to  feel  as  indignant  as  I 
do." 

"  And  cannot  yon  see,  my  darling,  that  I  am 
trying  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  business  ?  Were 
I  to  meet  Larpent  again,  it  would  cost  me  some 
forbearance  to  abstain  from  knocking  him  down. 
But  nothing  should  induce  me  to  exchange  a  word 
with  him  again.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  (for  how 
can  I  keep  back  anything  from  you,  even  though 
perhaps  1  ought  to  have  my  tongue  burnt  for  blab- 
bing,) to  tell  you  the  truth,  dear  Cissy,  I  am  far 
more  disgusted  than  yourself  by  the  colonel's  con- 
duct ;  for  I  find  that,  previous  to  making  up  his 
mind  to  sneak  out  of  the  business,  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  Boscawen,  in  order  to  ascertain,  defini- 
tively, whether  the  smallest  chance  existed  of  your 
recovery  of  the  estate." 

**  Ejough,  enough !"  cried  Cecilia,  stopping  her 
ears.  "  For  mercy's  sake  never  let  me  hear  his 
name  again  !  That  a  woman  so  every  way  supe- 
rior as  Sophia  should  have  squandered  her  affec- 
tions on  so  pitiful  a  creature !" 

44  You   would  have  stopped  your  ears  in  far 

S -eater  indignation,  my* dear  girl,"  rejoined  Sir 
enry, "  had  you  been  present  while  I  was  cross- 
questioning  old  Boscawen,  and  giving  him  his 
instructions  about  the  settlements.  Will  you  be- 
lieve that  he  persists  in  regretting  the  hastiness 


with  which  Sophia  declined  the  overtures  of  Sir 
Mark!  Concerning  her  preference  for  Larpent, 
he  seems  to  know  nothing ;  and,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  not  for  me  to  enlighten  hie 
mind.  But  he  protests  that,  throughout  his  nego- 
tiations with  the  fellow  at  Hartington,  nothing  can 
have  been  more  gentlemanly,  liberal,  or  respectful 
than  his  conduct.  All  Sir  Mark  now  seems  to  de- 
sire is,  that  you  should  regard  him  as  a  kinsman, 
who  has  done  no  more  than  maintain  his  just 
rights,  as  any  other  man  would  have  done.  And 
Boscawen  declares  that  bis  proposals  for  the  hand 
of  Sophia,  were  actuated  quite  as  much  by  the  de- 
sire of  compensation  to  some  part  of  your  father's 
family,  as  by  the  ambition  of  a  man  who,  by  his 
peculiar  circumstances,  has  been  kept  out  of  the 
sphere  of  society  to  which  he  is  entitled,  to  replace 
himself  in  it  by  an  union  withsa  well-bred,  well- 
connected,  and  well-conditioned  wife." 

"  You  really  seem  as  if  you  were  pleading  hie 
cause,"  murmured  Cecilia. 

44 1  am  repeating  only  the  words  of  old  Boscawen, 
who  appears  to  have  a  sort  of  fatherly  interest  in 
your  affairs,  and  cannot  bear  that  you  should  be 
wholly  ousted  out  of  the  Hartington  property. 
Moreover,  dearest  Cissy,  I  am  just  now  so  mar- 
vellously in  conceit  with  matrimony,  that  I  cannot 
help  saying  I  think  Sophy  would  be  happier 
with*  the  power  of  doing  good  on  an  extended 
scale,  than  as  the  repining  single  woman  in 
narrow  circumstances,  into  which  she  must  sub- 
side, when,  in  the  course  of  nature,  her  another  is 
removed." 

''But  since . you  have  promised  that  she  shall 
reside  with  in/" 

44  Quite  a  different  thing  from  residing  in  a  house 
of  her  own,  with  half-a-dozen  thousand  a  year  to 
expend  in  making  people  happy.  Children  of  her 
own,  tenants  of  her  own,  poor  of  her  own,  would 
serve  to  develop  the  prodigious  bump  of  benevo- 
lence with  which  that  excellent  head  of  hers  seems 
to  be  encumbered." 

Cecilia  heaved  a  heavy  sigh.  Now  that  her 
vulgar  cousin  was  out  of  sight,  she  was  almost 
afraid  that  Sir  Harry's  view  of  the  case  wae 
just. 

*'  I  am  not  afraid  you  should  attribute  my  change 
of  opinion  to  covetousness  of  the  dowery  promised 
by  the  new  baronet,"  added  Sir  Henry,  laughing', 
44  or  I  should  think  it  right  to  apprize  you  that,  if 
Sophy  became  his  wife  fifty  times  over,  I  would 
accept  nothing  at  his  hands.  We  have  enough  to 
live  and  be  happy  on,  Cissy,  without  pledging  our 
independence  to  any  one." 

This  assurance  was  rewarded  with  one  of  Cecil- 
ia's sweetest  smiles.  But  it  was  a  smile  that  soon 
gave  way  to  a  careful  expression,  when  she  came 
to  reflect  on  the  saddened  years  in  store  for  her 
dear  sister.  She,  too,  began  almost  to  regret  that 
the  nature  of  Sophia's  engagements  to  the  time-serv- 
ing Larpent,  had  been  such  as  to  prevent  her  gvring 
even  a  moment's  consideration  to  the  proposals  of 
Sir  Mark  Co?ston.  Though  his  exterior  was  un- 
pleasing,  his  conduct  afforded  evidence  of  the  most 
amiable  disposition ;  and  it  was  thenceforward  in- 
cluded in  her  secret  list  of  grievances  against  the 
treacherous  colonel,  that  he  had  been  the  means  of 
preventing  Sophia  from  assuming  at  Hartington 
Hall  that  place  to  which  she  was  so  well  entitled, 
and  to  which  she  would  have  rendered  such  ample 
justice. 

Though  the  correspondence  of  the  Colstons  with. 
Hartington  Rectory  was  now  modified  by  the  awk- 
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wexdness  of  any  allusion  to  Colonel  Larpeht, 
Mrs.  Wigawell,  believing  that  the  engagement  of 
her  widowed  son-in-law  had  been  broken  off  by 
mutual  desire,  (bit  no  scruple  in  describing  her  joy 
at  being  in  possession  of  her  grandchildren  for  a 
twelve  month  to  come;  and  believing  also  that 
nothing  would  afford  greater  consolation  to  the  two 
kind-hearted  girls  than  to  hear  of  the  prosperity  of 
a  spot  they  loved  so  well,  the  old  lady's  letters  were 
filled  with  accounts  of  the  improvements  effected  by 
Sir  Mark,  and  the  benefits  he  was  conferring  on  the 
village. 

"Forgotten  and  superseded  everywhere!" 
ftintly  escaped  the  lips  of  poor  Sophia.  But  a 
moment  afterwards,  the  troubled  element  resumed 
its  usual  pure  serenitr ;  and  she  asked  forgiveness 
of  Heaven  if ,  in  a  single  bitter  moment,  she  had 
overlooked  the  happiness  of  the  greatest  number, 
m  her  solitary  cares. 

Meanwhile  the  preparations  for  Cecilia's  wedding 
were  nearly  completed.  The  simple  trousseau  pre- 
paring for  her,  was  already  sent  home ;  and  Sophia 
could  but  feel  that  the  greatest  of  her  remaining 
comforts  was  about  to  be  withdrawn.  How  should 
she  exist  during  so  many  solitary  hours  at  Langley, 
when  her  sister  was  gone  ?  For  Mrs.  Colston  who, 
thanks  to  the  agitations  of  the  last  year,  had  pro- 
gressed ten  in  age  and  infirmities,  was  now  in 
me  habit  of  dozing  away  her  evenings ;  and  her 
poor  daughter  felt  that  her  frame  of  mind  was  no 
longer  such  as  to  render  it  either  pleasant  or  profit- 
able to  fall  back  upon  her  own  reflections.  Miss 
Colston  sometimes  thought  she  should  be  happier 
if  officiating  as  governess  to  the  children  of  that 
beloved  Charles  to  whom  she  had  found  the  cruel 
•ourage  to  refuse  her  hand. 

Of  those  children,  so  long  adopted  as  her  own, 
sfae  was  perpetually  thinking ;  perpetually  wonder- 
ing what  they  were  about,  and  dreading  lest  they 
should  be  worried  by  the  over-solicitude  of  their 
grandmother.  They  had  not  proved  ungrateful. 
They  had  not  deserted  her.  There  was  no  rea- 
son that  she  should  withdraw  her  affections  from 

At  Harrington  Rectory,  however,  the  little  crea- 
tares  were  enjoying  themselves  with  a  lest  for 
country  pleasures;  known  only  to  children  whose 
walks  have  been  long  restricted  to  the  dreary,  sooty, 
flowerless  monotony  of  a  London  square,  or  the 
formal  parade  of  the  parks.  Grandmama's  garden 
and  grandpapa's  village  had  always  constituted 
their  Eden ;  and  now  that  there  was  no  prudent 
father  at  hand  to  control  the  rambling*  of  the  nurses, 
they  were  perpetually  exploring  the  green  lanes 
of  the  neighborhood,  or  bringing  home  garlands  of 
wild-flowers  from  Warling-wood.  Nowhere  were 
the  honeysuckles,  in  which  they  delighted,  so  abun- 
dant ;  and  the  stiver  bells  of  the  lilies  of  the  valley 
were  succeeded  by  a  profusion  of  wild  strawberries, 
with  which  it  was  the  delight  of  the  little  girls  to 
fill  their  baskets  for  the  breakfast-table  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wigswell. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  expeditions  they  made  ac- 
•uaintance  with  John  Downing's  niece.  With 
feelings  very  different  from  those  which  directed  the 
steps  of  those  happy  and  innocent  creatures  along 
the  Hams,  and  into  the  entangled  recesses  of  the 
wood,  did  Esther,  day  after  day,  and  as  if  by  me- 
chanical impulse,  wander  towards  that  fetal  haunt ; 
fancying,  perhaps,  that  her  prayers  would  ascend 
more  surely  thence  to  Heaven,  than  from  under  the 
ill-fated  roof  of  the  cottage. 

On  the  very  spot  from  whence  an  evil  eye  had 


watched  the  fatal  encounter  between  her  cousins, 
did  she  love  to  sit— wan,  weary,  heartbroken ;  the 
tears  stealing  down  her  face  whenever  the  unu- 
sual sweetness  of  the  atmosphere  reminded  her 
that  summer  was  come  again  ;  that  years  of  sorrow 
were  waving  their  leaden  wings  triumphantly  over 
her  head ;  and  that  she  was  farther  than  ever  from 
all  hope  of  reunion  with  him  for  whose  sake  alone 
those  years  had  been  hitherto  endured  without  a 
murmur.  Sometimes  her  quiet  sorrow  burst  forth 
into  moans  and  ejaculations.  The  day  for  patience  is 
past.  The  disappointments  she  had  undergone,  the 
persecutions  by  which  they  had  been  imbittered,  had 
rendered  her  desperate.  If  her  arch-enemy  of  the 
Hall  had  chanced  to  encounter  her  in  that  lonely 
spot,  he  had  twice  as  much  to  fear  from  the  meet- 
ing, as  the  half-distracted  Esther. 

For  with  him  originated  her  present  despair. 
True  to  his  word,  her  uncle  had  prepared  every 
thing  for  their  departure  for  New  York.  With 
well-contrived  precautions,  all  bad  been  prearranged. 
A  letter  was  prepared  for  the  good  pastor,  acquaint- 
ing him  that  his  poor  old  clerk,  desirous  of  having 
his  eyes  closed,  by  his  surviving  son,  and  unwilling 
to  discompose  his  fortitude  by  a  solemn  parting  with 
his  benefactor  and  friends  of  half  a  century,  had 
preferred  a  furtive  departure  from  the  village.  To 
his  venerable  comrade,  Jukes  the  wheelwright,  he 
bequeathed  in  this  letter  his  household  possessions : 
and  having  collected  in  a  bundle  the  necessaries  for 
their  journey,  and  stowed  away  in  the  poor  old 
man's  pocket-book, all  that  remained  to  him  of 
worldly  pelf,  they  were  literally  in  the  act  of  quit- 
ting the  cottage,  on  their  way  to  the  London  road 
where  public  conveyances  were  attainable,  when  a 
shadow  darkened  the  threshold,  and  Sir  Mark  Cola- 
ton  stood  before  them. 

"  You  surely  do  not  suppose,  good  Master  Down- 
ing," said  he,  "  that  I  could  think  of  allowing  yon 
to  quit  this  place,  to  auit  England,  without  taking 
leave  of  one  so  much  interested  in  your  fortunes  as 
myself?" 

"  My  uncle  is  about  to  accompany  me  home,  to 
visit  my  brothers,"  interposed  .Esther  Hannea, 
perceiving  that  the  old  man  was  incapable  of  airico- 
jating  a  word. 

"  So  young,  so  fair,  so  false,"  cried  Sir  Mark, 
still  affecting  a  sportive  vein.  "  Your  uncle  knows 
better,  my  pretty  Esther,  than  to  offer  a  visft  to 
your  brothers,  who,  I  find,  have  long  turned  their 
backs  on  everything  bearing  the  name  of  Downing. 
You  see,  I  am  well  informed.  From  the  moment  I 
saw  your  face,  my  sweet  Hetty,  and  determined 
that  you  and  no  other  should  be  the  lady  of  Hart- 
ington  Hall,  I  made  it  my  business  to  inquire  chap- 
ter and  verse  of  the  history  of  the  Downing  and 
Herman  families.  Not  a  syllable  has  escaped  me. 
I  know  all.  And  knowing  all,  you  will  understaad 
that,  on  the  eve  of  the  sailing  of  the  New  York 
packet,  I  take  especial  care  to  prevent  your  risking, 
without  my  knowledge,  so  long  a  voyage.  Night 
and  day  my  eye  is  upon  this  house,  and  my  head 
extended  over  its  inmates.  Take  off  your  bonnet, 
therefore,  my  good  girl,  and  replace  your  uncle's 
Sunday  coat  in  the  chest.  No  travelling  for  either 
of  you  at  present ! " 

Entreaties — prayers— tears— all  were  unavail- 
ing. 

"  The  hour  yon  quit  Harrington,  and  a  day  before 
you  are  able  to  reach  your  destination,"  said  Sir 
Mark,  M  the  secret  of  Luke  Downing  will  be  in 
government  keening,  the  same  ship  that  takes  jo* 
to  America,  shall  convey  also  the  denounoement  of 
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his  guilt.  I  cannot  afford  to  lose  yon  as  neigh- 
bors," continued  he,  with  a  grim  smile,  on  hearing 
muttered  curses  escape  the  lips  of  the  helpless  old 
man.  "  The  parish  of  HarUngton  must  not  he  de- 
prived of  its  active  and  excellent  clerk ;  and  still 
less  can  I  bear  to  give  up  the  hope  of  some  day  or 
other  overcoming  tne  repugnance  of  a  girl,  whoml 
can  forgive  for  fancying  herself  too  pretty  for  a  hard- 
favored  cross-grained  fellow  like  myself.  Don't 
turn  away  so  pettishly,  Esther !  Yon  shall  be  my 
wife  yet ;  or  Luke  Donovan's  neck  will  pay  for  your 
coy  perversity." 

Esther  Harman,  even  amid  her  tears,  felt  almost 
thankful  for  the  brutality  of  his  courtship ;  since 
without  reference  to  her  uncle  or  cousin,  it  justified 
the  hatred  with  which  she  was  beginning  to  regard 
him.  But  when,  hour  after  hour,  and  day  after 
day,  these  threats  and  these  sarcasms  were  renewed, 
her  spirits  sank  under  the  ordeal,  she  grew  peevish, 
nervous,  and  hysterical.  Her  poor  old  uncle  was 
too  thoroughly  miserable  to  admit  of  her  leaving 
him  alone  to  his  misfortunes ;  or  she  would  have 
quitted  the  village  to  seek  service  elsewhere.  And 
air  Mark,  feeling  his  advantage,  pursued  it  with 
unmanly,  cruelty. 

It  was  the  first  object  of  his  heart  to  obtain  her 
for  a  wife.  By  a  marriage  with  Miss  Colston,  he 
had  hoped  to  possess  himself  legitimately  of  the 
family  estate.  But  this  being  impossible,  he  trusted 
by  allying  himself  with  John  Downing's  niece  to 
secure  the  old  man's  secrecy  and  connivance.  In 
either  case,  his  matrimonial  views  were  instigated 
bv  interested  motives.  But  he  was  far  from  insen- 
sible to  the  youth  and  personal  attraction  of  Esther 
Harman,  and  moreover  fancied  that,  by  selecting  a 
wife  from  her  class  of  life,  he  was  not  only  securing 
popularity  in  the  village,  but  inflicting  a  deadly 
mortification  on  the  proud  cousin  by  whom  his  suit 
had  been  so  insolently  rejected.  , 

Every  day,  therefore,  increased  his  impetuosity 
as  a  suitor.  Presents  from  the  Hall  were  constantly 
despatched  to  the  humble  homestead  of  the  clerk  ; 
and  though  flowers  and  fruit,  and  fish  and  fowl, 
were  as  constantly  returned,  there  was  no  possibil- 
ity of  evading  the  visits  of  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
who  came  with  the  most  honorable  intentions,  and 
liberal  proposals. 

His  visits  became  longer  and  longer,  and  his 
wooing  more  and  more  fervent ;  not  alone  because 
every  hour  spent  in  her  company  served  to  demon- 
strate the  excellent  qualities  and  personal  charms 
of  the  young  girl  who  had  made  so  deep  an  impres- 
sion on  his  rugged  heart ;  'but  because  he  fancied, 
from  the  sulleoness  of  resignation  to  which  she  was 
gradually  giving  way,  that  her  mind  was  more  dis- 
posed to  compliance. 

Impossible  for  him  to  surmise  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, her  altered  manner  arose  from  having  un- 
burdened her  feelings  to  her  cousin.  She  had 
written  to  Laurence  Donovan.  She  had  told  him 
all ; — all  her  struggles— all  her  sufferings— all  her 
despair ;  obscurely  hinting  at  the  precautions  by 
which  she  had  made  all  safe  at  Warliog- wood ; 
and  dwelling  impressively  on  her  hopes  that  he 
would  devise  some  means  of  rescuing  them  from 
the  tyranny  which  was  rendering  his  father's  last 
years  on  earth,  a  state  of  penance  and  torment. 

After  her  letter  was  despatched,  she  felt  easier. 
With  a  woman's  implicit  confidence  in  the  omnipo- 
tence of  the  object  of  her  love,  Esther  fancied  that 
it  needed  only  to  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  Luke, 
to  obtain  redress.     Ek  would  devise  means  of 


freeing  them  from  these  terrible  thraldoms.  She 
had  not  even  hesitated  to  advert  to  the  assiduities 
of  which  she  was  the  object ;  convinced  that,  if  lis 
still  loved  her,  jealousy  would  supply  the  expe- 
dients whicn  even  his  sense  of  filial  duty  might 
perhaps  fail  to  suggest. 

Tormented,  however,  as  she  was,  suffering  as 
she  was,  hopeless  as  she  was,  nothing  would  have 
induced  poor  Esther  to  pour  out  her  feelings  upon 
paper,  could  she  have  conceived  half  the  anguish 
that  simple  narrative  was  fated  to  excite  in  the 
soul  of  the  banished  man.  Too  well  aware  of  the 
peril  and  helplessness  of  his  own  position,  what 
was  to  become  of  those  dear  ones  who  west 
writhing  in  the  grasp  of  his  enemy ;  what— -what 
was  to  become  of  them  ?  In  reply  to  the  letter  ht 
had  addressed  to  Sir  Mark  Colston,  concerning  ths 
terms  exacted  from  him,  he  had  received  an  lnex- 

S licit  intimation  that  his  secret  was  safe,  so  long  as 
e  induced  his  father  to  exercise  the  same  custody 
over  some  mystery  equally  momentous,  which  was 
deposited  in  his  keeping.  But  how  was  poor  Luke 
to  exact  this  of  the  good  old  man ;  ignorant  as  hs 
was  to  what  extent  the  concession  might  compromise1 
his  character  and  safety  ?  In  his  correspondence 
with  the  terrible  man  by  whom  he  was  menaced, 
the  ill-fated  exile  felt  as  if  fighting  a  deadly  duel  in 
the  dark.  A  word  more  or  less  might  peril  his 
life — a  word  more  or  less  might  be  fetal  to  the  hap* 
piness  of  those  who  were  for  dearer. 

Amid  the  arduous  duties  of  the  post  he  was  now 
filling,  these  anxieties  incessantly  recurred ;  imbhv 
taring  the  whole  peace  of  his  life,  and  invalidating 
all  his  efforts.  A  curse  was  upon  him !  It  was 
in  vain  he  strove  to  live,  and  labor,  and  prosper. 
The  stigma  once  incurred  was  ineffaceable. 

One  day,  after  a  sleepless  night,  one  day  when, 
in  a  state  rather  resembling  clairvoyance  than 
reverie,  produced  by  the  reperosal  of  his  English 
letters,  he  had  seemed  to  behold  the  fair  form  of 
Esther — his  kinswoman—- his  cousin — his  child- 
hood's companion— struggling  in  the  embraces  of 
a  ruffian  against  whom  his  poor  old  father  had  no 
longer  strength  to  defend  her — he  determined,  at 
any  risk,  at  any  cost,  to  visit  England  and  defy  the 
worst.  Had  not  Esther  assured  him  that  every 
trace  of  that  dire  event  was,  by  her  prudent  care, 
completely  removed?  And  was  it  likely  that  the 
county  magistracy,  in  spite  of  the  length  of  its 
ears,  would  listen  to  the  unsupported  testimony  of 
one  who  had  no  motive  to  adduce  for  the  silence 
by  which  he  had  hitherto  defeated  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice? 

He  would  hazard  the  trial  It  appealed  das* 
tardly  to  resign  to  their  fete  a  feeble  old  man  and 
timid  young  girl,  while  he  was  sunning  him  se- 
curely in  the  prosperities  of  life.  Having  obtained 
leave  of  absence  from  his  duties,  and  publicly 
announced  the  necessity  of  visiting  bis  friends  in 
Europe,  Laurence  Donovan  realised  a  sufficient 
sum  for  the  furtherance  of  his  projects,  and  em- 
barked for  his  native  country. 

As  he  set  foot  upon  the  deck  of  the  vessel  that 
was  destined  to  convey  Caesar  and  his  fortunes,  hie 
heart  almost  railed  him.  While  still  surrounded 
by  a  host  of  leave-taking  friends,  who  were  loading 
him  with  commissions  for  England  and  offers  of 
service  during  his  absence,  a  still  small  voice  ap- 
peared to  whisper  in  his  ear — "  An  eve  for  an  eye 
—a  tooth  for  a  tooth !  It  is  written  that '  mischief 
shall  hunt  the  violent  man.'  " 
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I  saw  him  beat  the  surges  uoder  him, 

And  ride  upon  their  hacks.    He  trod  the  water, 

Whose  enmity  he  flung  aside,  and  breasted 

The  surge  most  swollen  that  met  him  ;  his  bold  head 

'Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar'd 

Himself  with  his  good  arms  in  lusty  stroke 

To  the  shore,  that  o'er  his  wave-worn  basis  bow'd, 

As  stooping  to  relieve  him.    It  was  chance 

He  came  alive  to  land. 

No,  no ! — He 's  gone ! 

£hajcspkar*. 

Winter  was  drawing:  on  again.  By  degrees, 
the  children  at  the  rectory  were  forced  to  abandon 
their  ram  Wings  into  Warling-wood.  The  Hams 
were  too  damp  for  their  little  feet.  But  there  was 
little  to  regret  in  their  favorite  haunt.  The  last 
blackberry  was  gone.  Nothing  that  took  their 
fancy  remained,  save  the  redberries  of  the  orchis, 
upstarting  like  polished  coral  from  among  the 
tawny  fallen  leaves;  or  the  robins,  with  their 
breasts  of  rival  redness  and  gem-like  eyes,  piping 
on  the  naked  boughs.  But  these  they  heard  better 
and  saw  as  well  among  the  hollies  and  Portugal 
laurels  of  their  grandfather's  overgrown  shrub- 
bery. 

In  time,  even  this  home-circuit  became  impossi- 
ble to  the  little  creatures.  The  weather'  set  in  with 
boisterous  violence.  Considerable  mischief  was 
done  to  the  new  works  of  Sir  Mark  Colston,  by  a 
series  of  gales  almost  amounting  to  a  hurricane ; 
and  though  the  situation  of  Hartington,  twenty 
miles  from  the  coast,  afforded  no  personal  interest 
in  the  shipping  department,  sad  rumors  crossed  the 
country  of  numerous  wrecks,  attended  with  loss  of 
life. 

The  state  of  the  weather  served  to  prolong,  by  a 
week  or  so,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  Esther  Harman, 
when  the  period  arrived  for  the  return  of  the  mail 
which  she  hoped  would  bring  an  answer  from  New 
York.  But  at  length  she  was  forced  to  give  up  all 
expectation.  The  storms  lulled  again,  the  winds 
were  favorable,  and  still  no  letter !  Nothing  left 
for  it  but  to  look  forward  with  still  more  trembling 
anxiety  to  the  packet  of  the  ensuing  month  :  for  at 
that  period,  steam  navigation  had  not  rendered  the 
vast  Atlantic  a  mere  channel.  A  pneat  gulf  still 
divided  the  two  worlds,  and  long  intervals  inter- 
rupted the  communication.  At  all  events,  the 
delay  promised  greater  certainty  that  the  important 
letter  would  have  reached  its  destination  and  been 
duly  answered.  ' 

Little  enough  was  there  at  Hartington  to  distract 
poor  Est  her' 8  attention  from  these  solicitudes. 
Scarcely  one  of  the  old  clerk's  neighbors  but  had 
done  their  bsst  to  be  hospitable  and  kind  to  his 
niece.  But  hor  troubles  were  too  deep-seated  to 
be  accessible  to  such  consolations ;  and  though,  in 
return  for  their  cordialities,  she  endeavored  to  give 
her  attention  when  Jukes  the  wheelwright  and  his 
wife,  and  a  few  more,  who,  in  spite  of  all  Sir  Mark 
Colston's  activity  and  beneficence,  had  never  ceased 
to  regret  the  disappointment  of  the  two  mild,  gra- 
cious younjr  ladies,  who,  in  the  time  of  old  Sir 
Clement,  )iad  come  among  them  now  and  then 
like  a  sunshiny  day  in  winter,  to  brighten  the  tenor 
of  their  dreariness,  tried  to  entertain  her  with  the 
news  they  had  gathered  at  the  parsonage ;  how  their 
favorite,  Miss  Cecilia,  was  now  Lady  Fletcher, 
with  a  grand  castle  of  her  own,  in  which  her 
mother  and  sister  were  staying  with  her  in  Ireland  ; 
and  how  the  old  nurse  of  Colonel  Larpent's  beauti- 
ful children,  still  hoped  and  prayed  that,  some  day 
or  other,  the  poor  little  things  might  be  so  fortu- 


nate as  to  obtain  Miss  Sophia  for  a  mother-in-law. 
But  h  was  difficult  to  bestow  more  than  a  vague 
smile  upon  their  gossip.  To  her  all  this  was  a 
matter  of  nd  moment.  Her  heart  was  absorbed  in 
a  destiny  thousands  of  miles  distant  from  Harting- 
ton. 

But  that  it  was  so  absorbed,  she  could  scarcely 
have  railed  to  notice  the  change  which  her  firm- 
ness, or  some  other  motive,  had  wrought  in  the 
conduct  of  her  persecutor  at  Hartington  Hall.  In- 
stead of  threatening  and  bullying,  as  during  the 
early  part  of  her  visit  to  her  uncle,  Sir  Mark 
Colston  was  becoming  almost  gentle,  almost  sub- 
dued. The  influence  of  her  serenity  was  working 
wonders  on  his  coarse  nature.  Though  seldom 
neglecting  an  opportunity  of  assuring  her  that  his 
desire  was  unabated  to  raise  her  from  her  lowly 
estate  to  the  highest  grade  in  the  country  round,  be 
no  longer  intruded  into  the  cottage  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  clerk;  and  by  the  deference  with 
which  he  was  beginning  to  treat  that  fair  young 
girl,  there  was  some  reason  to  infer  that  his  passion 
was  sobering  into  affection,  and  that  his  protesta- 
tions were  sincere. 

For,  though  he  had  ceased  to  importune  with 
visits,  he  was  usually  to  be  found  wandering  about 
the  neighborhood  of  the  cottage.  The  little  Lar 
pents  scarcely  ever  returned  from  their  morning 
walk,  without  having  to  tell  that  they  had  met 
"  the  gentleman  what  belonged  to  the  great  house," 
in  or  near  Church-lane.  He  appeared  to  have  de- 
serted his  own  fine  domain,  and  taken  up  a  post  of 
observation  near  the  Hams.  Morning,  mid-day, 
evening,  he  still  haunted  the  spot.  So"  is  it  ever 
with  lovers;  to  whom  even  the  atmosphere 
breathed  by  the  object  of  their  attachment,  has  a 
charm  of  its  own. 

No  one  molested  him  in  his  beat.  Few  besides 
those  prattling  children  ever  approached  the  cot- 
tage to  exchange  words  of  greeting  with  "  pretty 
Esther,"  or  beg  for  bunches  of  rosemary  to  burn 
in  their  nursery.  The  lad  employed  by  the  post- 
office  to  deliver  the  letters  of  the  village,  came  not 
near  it;  those  of  John  Downing  being  left  till 
called  for,  (by  way  of  precaution,)  at  the  neighbor- 
ing market-town  of  F  Even  such  a  thing 
as  a  newspaper  never  crossed  the  threshold.  At 
the  time  the  papers  were  filled  with  accounts  of  the 
famous  Hartington  murder,  John  Downing  had  con- 
ceived, a  -  horror  of  these  missives  of  intelligence. 
Since  that  day,  indeed,  he  had  scarcely  cast  his 
eyes  on  printed  paper,  save  the  one  volume  that 
gathers  new  grace  from  affliction. 

One  day,  it  was  on  the  eve  of  the  last  Sabbath 
of  the  year,  as  the  poor  old  clerk  was  conferring 
with  his  superior  in  the  vestry,  touching  a  dole  of 
money  and  distribution  of  bread  to  the  poor  of  the 
parish,  which,  by  the  beneficence  of  Sir  Mark 
Colston  had  taken  place  in  the  church  on  Christmas 
day — "  By  the  bye,  Downing,  I  have  a  letter  for 
you  in  my  pocket,"  said  Mr.  Wigswell,  *•  which 
came  by  the  post  tltis  morning,  enclosed  to  *  the 
rector  of  Hartington,'  with  a  request  that  1  would 
inquire  whether  any  person  of  your  name  resided  in 
my  parish  ;  and  if  not,  to  return  it  to  a  magistrate 
of  Cornwall,  who  forwards  his  address.  But  I 
fancy  the  letter  has  found  its  way  to  the  right 
owner  V*  continued  the  rector,  on  seeing  John 
Downing  change  color  when,  after  adjusting  his 
spectacles,  he  proceeded  to  open  it,  and  glance  over 
its  contents.  « 

"It  has,  sir!"  replied  the  old  man,  faintly. 
And,  hastily  refolding  it,  he  dropped  it  into  mi 
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pocket,  as  if  for  future  perusal  in  private ;  the  name 
of  Laurence  Donovan  having  met  his  eyes  in  the 
first  few  lines  of  the  letter. 

In  kindness  to  his  emotion,  the  good  rector  in- 
stantly abbreviated  his  business  of  the  day ;  and 
made  some  pretext  to  quit  the  church,  in  order  that 
the  clerk  might  proceed  to  his  own  home,  for  the 
perusal  of  his  strange  correspondence. 

When  he  reached  the  cottage,  Esther  was  for- 
tunately from  home.  He  thought  it  fortunate  at 
least ;  well  knowing  how  seldom  she  quitted  the 
cottage,  unless  on  some  errand  of  benevolence,  and 
little  surmising  that  she  had  been  intercepted  in 
her  melancholy  ramble  to  Warling-wood,  the  first 
she  had  ventured  for  weeks,  by  the  man  she  most 
detested  upon  earth  ;  who,  whenever  he  found  his 
assiduities  ill-received,  never  failed  to  inquire,  by 
way  of  vengeance,  whether  "  she  was  as  fond  as 
ever  of  digging  for  lily  roots  at  right  angles  with 
the*rcat  alaer-trce  of  the  Hams  ?  " 

Relieved  by  her  absence,  the  old  man  hastily 
bolted  the  door  of  the  cottage,  drew  his  arm-chair 
towards  the  casement,  carefully  wiped  his  spec- 
tacles in  preparation;  then,  after  once  or  twice 
laying  down  the  letter  upon  his  knee,  as  if  more 
afraid  than  eager  to  master  its  contents,  he  cast 
his  eyes  once  more  upon  that  unknown  hand- 
writing. 

The  signature  was  new  to  him.  But  the  writer 
considerately  commenced  his  communication  with, 
"  Though  a  personal  stranger  to  you,  I  am  under 
the  necessity  of  addressing  you,  in  discharge  of  a 
duty  distressing  to  me,  and  likely  to  inflict  far 
severer  pain  on  yourself.  As  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  sir,  I  pray  that  God's  grace  may  be  with 
you  when  you  peruse  these  lines,  which  come  to 
acquaint  you  that  your  son,  Laurence  Donovan,  is 
no  more." 

It  was  enough.  John  Downing  neither  shed  a 
tear  nor  moaned  a  moan.  Laving  down  the  letter 
upon  his  knee,  he  closed  his  ofd  eyes  for  a  few  min- 
utes, as  in  the  act  of  mental  devotion. 

Strengthened  by  that  secret  communing  with  the 
Dispenser  of  his' destinies,  he  took  courage  to  read 
on.  It  would  be  some  solace  to  learn  that  the  son 
in  whom  his  soul  delighted  had  died  a  death  of 
peace — an  honorable  death.  Knowing  nothing  of 
the  warning  despatched  to  him  by  Esther,  he 
believed  him  to  have  departed  this  life  at  New 
York. 

"  I  can  understand/'  resumed  the  writer  of  the 
letter, "  that  the  blow  will  fall  the  heavier  upon  you 
at  a  moment  when  you  were  hourly  expecting  the 
arrival  in  England  of  your  unfortunate  son.  But 
such  was  the  decree  of  the  Almighty,  and  His  will 
be  done ! 

"  The  details  are  as  follows : — 

11  On  the  17th  of  last  month,  during  the  hurricane 
which  visited  the  whole  of  the  Western  coast,  sev- 
eral vessels  were  lost  off  that  portion  belonging  to 
my  parish.  No  less  than  nine  lives  were  sacrificed ; 
among  them,  four  persons  belonging  to  the  Kestrel 
mail-packet  from  New  York,  in  which  your  son 
was  a  passenger.  The  wreck  of  this  unfortunate 
vessel  was  attended  with  the  most  afflicting  circum- 
stances ;  for  it  occurred  in  open  day,  under  a  state 
of  weather  that  rendered  assistance  impossible.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  put  out  the  life-boat,  but  with- 
out success.  In  such  a  sea  as  was  running  against 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  points  of  our  perilous 
coast,  no  boafcould  live ;  and  at  3  p.  h.,  the  ship 
went  to  pieces.    Two  mariners  saved  themselves 


by  floating  upon  spars.  Another  of  the  crew  was 
seen  making  the  most  courageous  endeavors  to  at- 
tain the  shore  by  swimming.  But,  alas !  within 
half  a  furlong  of  the  beach,  we  lost  sight  of  him  in 
the  surf;  and  a  bruised  and  bleeding  body  was  all 
that  reached  land. 

"  I  was  present,  sir,  at  this  heart-rending  scene ; 
and  can  attest  that  no  means  were  left  untried  to 
restore  animation,  though  without  even  a  hope  of 
success.  I  also  officiated  at  the  interment  of  your 
son,  in  my  own  churchyard,  with  all  the  decency 
becoming  his  situation  in  life ;  for  the  body  was 
instantly  recognized  by  one  of  the  sailors  whose  life 
was  spared  on  this  sad  occasion,  as  that  of  Mr. 
Laurence  Donovan,  a  respectable  merchant  of  New 
York,  and  passenger  on  board  the  Kestrel. 

"  Guided  by  this  information,  I  despatched  a  let- 
ter to  the  United  States  by  return  of  mail,  to  the 
address  supplied  me,  to  apprize  the  family  or  friends 
of  the  deceased  of  his  unfortunate  end.  I  also  ad- 
vertised in  The  Times  newspaper  that  a  trunk  had 
been  washed  on  shore,  bearing  his  name  engraved  on 
a  brass  plate ;  and  requested  any  friends  Mr.  Don- 
ovan might  have  in  England  to  come  forward  and 
claim  it. 

"  The  customary  time  having  expired  without 
notice  being  taken  of  this  advertisement,  it  appeared 
necessary  to  break  open  the  trunk,  for  farther 
information  concerning  the  owner ;  in  order  that,  in 
the  settlement  of  its  annual  accounts,  the  parish 
might  be  reimbursed  for  the  cost  of  a  funeral  suit- 
able with  the  fortune  of  a  man  in  independent  cir- 
cumstances. 

"The  first  thing,  sbv  that  presented  itself  in  a 
letter-case  contained  in  the  trunk,  was  a  paper  in- 
scribed, *  My  Will  ;•  which,  being  broken  open  yes- 
terday by  myself,  as  a  county  magistrate,  in  pres- 
ence of  an  attorney-at-law,  proved  to  be  signed 
4  Luke  Downing,  akas  Laurence  Donovan.1  The 
instrument  in  question  purports  to  bequeath  the 
entire  property  of  the  testator  in  the  United  States, 
to  his  father  John  Downing, of  Hartington,  in  the 
county  of  Sussex,  with  other  legacies  and  instruc- 
tions on  which  I  need  not  now  insist.  But  I  lose 
no  time  in  profiting  by  the  information  thus 
afforded,  to  address  you  for  the  purpose  of  die- 
closing  the  severe  family  misfortune,  of  which,  by 
some  unaccountable  circumstance,  you  appear  to 
be  still  ignorant. 

"  It  only  remains  for  me  to  add,  that  the  personal 
property  of  your  deceased  son  is  now  in  my  cus- 
tody ;  and  will  be  given  up  to  you,  after  the  usual 
forms  for  the  establishment  of  your  right  and  title 
to  the  same.  On  return  of  an  answer  to  this  letter, 
the  Will  shall  be  forwarded  through  the  hands  of 
the  Rev.  Edward  Wigswell,  by 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 
"Joseph  Treijoylan. 
"  Rector  of  St.  Carron's." 

The  old  man  read  through  the  letter  a  second 
time,,  from  first  to  last,  before  it  produced  any  clear 
impression  on  his  mind.  Comparatively  illiterate, 
and  having  vegetated  through  life  without  stirring 
further  from  Hartington  than  once  in  his  days  to 
the  county  town,  he  could  not  readily  brin£  home 
to  himself  the  possibility  that  the  son  he  believed  to 
be  alive  and  well  in  America,  should  be  lying  in 
English  earth.  There  must  be  some  mistake.  It 
could  not  be  his  Laurence  Donovan.  It  could  not 
be  his  idolized  Luke.  It  could  not  be  the  child 
consigned  to  him  by  his  poor  wife  upon  her  death- 
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bed,  who  had  died  so  terrible  a  death.  A  happy 
doubt,  but  for  which,  perhaps,  the  shock  of  that 
dire  intelligence  might  have  proved  fatal ;  for  when 
by  degrees  the  reality  and  certitude  of  his  son's 

•  identity  with  the  shipwrecked  stranger  dawned 
upon  his  mind,  his  faculties  seemed  one  by  one  to 
forsake  him. 

He  sat,  as  if  transfixed  to  stone ;  trying  to  think, 
trying  to  feel ;  but  thought  and  sensibility  escaping 
him  as  the  waters  of  a  stream  through  our  vainly 
clasping  hands.  He  could  not  bring  the  past  before 
him,  he  could  not  bring  the  present,  he  could  not 
bring  the  future,  so  as  to  be  cognizant,  to  its  full 
extent,  of  the  loss  he  had  undergone.  By  degrees, 
the  passion  of  his  grief  became  as  that  of  the  dis- 
tracted Lear.  Terrible  smiles  convulsed  his  rough 
features,  as,  like  the  persecuted  king,  he  exclaimed, 
"Ofool!  I  shall  go  mad." 

But  though  reason  was  tottering  on  her  throne, 
there  was  sense  enough  remaining  to  instigated 
fearful  resolution.  He  felt  conscious  of  his  infirm- 
ity; conscious  that  the  power  to  will  and  to  do 
might  soon  be  denied  him.  He  had  been  tried  to 
the  uttermost.  Nothing  was  left  for  him  to  suffer. 
He  was  entitled  to  his  release.  But,  in  order  to 
die  in  peace,  a  heavy  load  must  be  removed  from 
his  mind. 

With  this  impression  strong  upon  him,  he  arose, 
(as  David  when  he  shook  off  the  ashes  of  his  afflic- 
tion, after  the  death  of  his  child,)  and  girded  up  his 
loins  and  stood  erect  upon  the  earth.  Before  the 
return  of  Esther,  pale  and  dispirited,  from  her  walk, 
he  had  laid  by  the  fatal  letter  in  fast  keeping.  He 
could  not  bqar  to  disturb  her  tranquillity  by  knowl- 
edge of  its  contents.  The  sight  of  her  sorrow 
would  be  harder  to  bear  than  his  own ;  and  were  he 
now  to  unnerve  himself,  he  might  perhaps  go  down 

.  to  the  grave  unrelieved  of  his  burthen. 

Had  Esther  returned  from  her  walk  in  cheerful 
spirits,  the,  shock  of  seeing  her  smile  at  a  moment 
when  the  last  prop  had  been  removed  from  her 
feeble  destinies,  would  probably  have  excited  such 
a  struggle  in  her  uncle's  mind  as  to  elicit  the  truth. 

.  But  the  poor  girl  entered  the  cottage  with  her  eyes 
seared  and  bloodshot  with  weeping ;  and  when  she 
flung  aside  her  bonnet  with  a  petulance  how  dif- 
ferent from  her  usual  placid  deportment,  the  dis- 
hevelled hair  fell  in  long  tresses  from  beneath,  as 
though  disturbed  by  previous  disarrangement.  Her 
breathing  was  still  impeded  as  by  some  ill-repressed 
emotion. 

While  the  old  man  stood  staring  upon  her  in  stu- 
pefied silence,  she  snatched  a  cup  of  water  to  her 
lips,  and  drank  as  if  to  restore^  her  courage,  rather 
than  allay  her  thirst. 

"Uncle!"  faltered  she,  before  he  could  suffi- 
ciently recover  himself  to  address  her,  "  dear  uncle, 

you  must  not  take  it  unkindly  of  me  if "   But, 

having  reached  thus  far,  she  stopped  short,  and  burst 
into  tears. 
"  Would  that  I  were  dead !"  continued  she,  in  a 

'paroxysm  of  grief,  in  answer  to  the  questions  and 

x  caresses  with  which  the  heartbroken  old  man 
endeavored  to  soothe  her.  "  I  have  never  done 
harm  or  harrhness  to  living  soul,"  faltered  she, 
while  her  hand  trembled  in  the  rough  clasp  of  his, 
f*  yet  every  one  and  every  thing  combine  against 
me.  I  ought  to  have  a  home  at  Norcroft ;  but  the 
cruelty  of  my  brothers  rendered  it  impossible  to 
abide  therein.  J  ought  to  have  a  refuge  with  one 
who  is  far  away ;  but  the  persecutions  of  an  enemy 
prevent  my  reaching  his  arms.  Even  hero,  uncle, 
where  your  affection  affords  me  shelter,  even  here 


am  I  hunted  even  unto  death  by  a  wretch  whom  I 

abhor  as  befits  the  plighted  wife  of  Lake  and  your 
adopted  child.  I  hate  him,  uncle — I  hate  him — I 
hate  him !"  reiterated  the  poor  girl,  with  almost 
maniacal  violence;  "and  if  you  knew  how  b» 
besets  and  follows  me,  and  mixes  up  his  bat*  jjbub 
courtship  with  dreadful  threatenings  concerning  too 
and  my  poor  cousin,  you  would  hate  and  despise  nun 
as  1  do." 

John  Downing  replied  by  pressing  her  hand 
caressingly  to  the  burning  lids  that  were  dosed  over 
his  throbbing  eyeballs. 

"  And  so,  uncle,  as  I  said  before,  yon  most  not 
take  it  amiss  if  I  quit  Hartington,  and  try  to  get  my 
living  in  some  honest  service,  out  of  teach  of  Sa 
Mark  Colston.'* 

"  What  has  he  done  to  thee,  child,  to  put  thee  so 
beside  thyself !"  demanded  her  uncle,  in  a  voice  no 
hoarse  that,  though  she  saw  his  lips  move,  she  could 
scarcely  believe  it  to  be  his  own. 

"  For  the  last  month,"  said  Esther, "  never  bare 
I  stirred  from  the  house,  but  he  was  on  the  watch 
to  follow  me ;  so  that  comfort  myself  by  a  walk  on 
the  Hams,  I  dared  not.  For  there,  we  should  have 
been  alone,  and  without  a  check  upon  his  presuming 
words  or  actions.  '  Often,  therefore,  have  I  been 
forced  into  the  village  when  all  1  wanted  was  quiet 
and  solitude.  And  Btill,  even  there,  he  followed 
me ;  and  if  I  stopped  to  exchange  a  word  with  a 
neighbor  in  answer  to  inquiries  after  your  health, 
there  was  he,  to  play  the  spy  upon  me;  every 
one  thinking  me  mightily  honored  to  be  courted 
by  one  of  his  fortune,  and  I,  all  the  while, 
shuddering  to  be  even  accosted  by  one  of  his 
nature!1* 

"  They  do  not  know  him,  Esther,  as  we  do," 
pleaded  the  old  man,  in  extenuation  of  his  neigh- 
bors. 

"  But  to-day,  uncle,  this  afternoon — I  could  not, 
somehow  or  other,  resist  my  wish  to  visit  Warliny- 
wood.  When  I  am  walking  there,  it  seems  an  d 
Luke  were  by  my  side." 

Involuntarily  poor  Downing  dropped  her  hand, 
and  clasped  his  own  over  his  aching  temples. 

"  And  so,"  she  continued, "  having  looked  abont 
me  to  be  secure  that  Sir  Mark  was  not  at  hand,  that 
no  one  was  following, me— I  stole  along  the  Hams, 
as  though  for  some  blameful  action.  And  the 
stream  being  swollen  and  rushing  along  over  the 
gravel,  I  could  not,  for  its  noise,  hear  footsteps  behind 
me,  till  I  felt  an  arm  round  my  waist,  and  taming 
short  round,  found  myself  face  to  face  with  that 
man — that  fiend." 

"  That  ruffian !"  muttered  the  indignant  clerk. 

"  You  may  guess  whether  }  told  him  what  was 
passing  in  my  mind !  For  my  whole  heart  was  on 
my  lips.  '  It  seemed  indeed,  at  that  moment,  as 
though  he  had  suddenly  lost  aU  power  of  injuring 
Luke,  or  thwarting  us ;  and  as  if  by  the  will  of 
God,  my  very  tongue  was  loosed !" 

Poor  Downing  shuddered  as  he  listened.  Wan 
she  already  apprised  of  the  loss  that  had  befallen 
them. 

"  On  which,  uncle,"  continued  Esther,  *•  he  too 
gave  way  to  his  passion ;  and  while  he  insisted  on 
knowing  whether  some  letter  or  other  had  not 
reached  the  cottage,  to  encourage  me  to  show  my- 
self such  a  termagant,  he  stamped  on  the  ground 
for  rage,  and  griped  my  arms  till  the  blood  started, 
A  hard  matter  had  I  to  withdraw  myself  from  bin 
and  flee  hither  out  of  his  way ;  satisfied  that  he 
would  not  follow  me  across  the  threshold.  Bat 
again  I  beseech  yon,  uncle,  do  not  reproach  am  if 
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I  hasten  to  take  shelter  wimre  he  eannoleger  molest 
me!" 

u  It  shall  not  need,  nay  poor  child!"  said  poor 
Downing,  gravely  interrupting  her.  "  It  shall  not 
.need.  He  has  dene  thee  the  last  ill  turn,  Esther 
he  will  do  thee  in  this  world." 

Then,  seeing  that  the  solemnity  of  his  manner 
overawed  the  poor  girl,  he  kissed  her  affectionately 
on  the  forehead ;  and  in  a  voice  which  he  strove 
to  render  as  his  usual  voice,  hade  her  hasten  to  sup 
and  retire  to  rest ;  for  that  he  had  much  summing 
up  of  parish  accounts  for  the  close  of  the  year, 
and  wanted  quietness  for  the  task. 

*'  I  must  set  my  house  in  order,"  said  he,  with 
a  grim  smile,  after  having  barred  the  door  and 
shutters,  while  Esther  was  trimming  up  the  hearth 
as  for  a  long  watch.  "  But  take  no  further  thought 
for  thine  enemy,  Esther.  He  hath  bruised  oar 
head :  we  shall  yet  bruise  his  heel." 


CHAPTER    ZIT. 

All  is  gone    save  a  Voice 

That  never  did  yet  rejoice. 

T  is  sweet  and  low— H  is  sad  and  lone— 

And  biddelh  us  love  the  thing  that 's  flown. 

Barky  Cobnwall, 

The  morning  dawned  chilly  and  stragglingly. 
Heavy  mists  came  drifting  across  even  the  feeble 
light  of  that  winter's  day.  The  atmosphere  was 
bitter.  The  same  gusts  that  drove  the  clouds 
across  the  dreary  sky,  beat  at  intervals  against  the* 
easement  of  John  Downing's  cottage,  like  volleys 
of  rain.  The  very  earth  seemed  colder  than  usual 
under  foot.  He  felt  it  so  at  least.  For  it  was  the 
first  day  he  had  waked  to  the  recollection  that  it 
covered  the  heads  of  all  who  had  been  dear  to  him 
in  this  world. 

He  arrayed  himself,  however,  steadily  in  his  Sun- 
day suit,  his  appropriate  suit  of  black ;  and  by  de- 
grees, ss  the  dimness  dispersed  from  his  mind,  occa- 
sioned by  the  few  hours  of  unnatural  sleep  in  which, 
after  watching  through  the  night  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  worldly  concerns,  he  had  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  10  lose  all  recollection  of  his  sufferings ; 
instead  of  becoming  more  sensitive  to  the  blow  that 
had  fallen  00  him  and  the  trials  that  still  awaited 
him,  the  old  man  grew  more  and  more  composed. 
Ho  was  nearer  to  God.  Nothing  now  interposed 
between  him  and  his  salvation,  lime  was  growing 
shorter  and  shorter :  so  short,  that  all  the  ills  it 
could  bring,  all  the  humiliations  it  could  inflict, 
were  as  a  speek  of  sand  compared  with  those  bound- 
less shores  of  eternity  on  which  he  was  about  to 
anchor.  / 

By  the  time  John  Downing  had  placed  his  hand 
a  moment  in  that  of  his  niece,  and  thanked  her  for 
her  care  of  his  morning  meal,  he  was  nearly  as 
well  prepared  to  fulfil  his  duties  of  the  .day,  as  on 
any  other  Sabbath  of  the  year. 

The  state  of  the  weather  forbade  all  loitering  by 
the  way.  No  person  met  him  as  he  walked  slowly 
up  the  lane,  leaving  Esther  to  dose  the  house  and 
follow  him  to  morning  service ;  so  that  there  was 
nothing  to  disturb  the  pious  penitence  in  which  he 
mentally  reproached  himself  with  his  former  abject 
dread  of  the  revilement  of  hie  neighbors.  But  if 
he  had  dared  to  put  the  love  and  approbation  of  this 
world  in  competition  with  the  approval  of  his  own 
conscience,— -his  conscience,  the  whispered  voice  of 
tie  Maker,  heavy  had  been  bis  punishment,  even 
is  this  world. 
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It  was  remembered  afterwards,  by  one  of  old 
Jukes'  grandchildren,  who  was  idling  near  the 
porch,  that  John  Downing,  instead  of  creasing  the 
churchyard,  angle-wise,  as  had  been  his  went  ever 
since  the  head  of  his  son  Jack  was  laid  with  that 
of  his  faithful  wife,  ss  if  expressly  to  avoid  the 
spot,  went  calmly  towards  it,  and  stood  for  a 
moment  with  uplifted  eyes  beside  the  green  mound. 
Perhaps  the  old  man  conceived  that  in  his  prayer  to 
Heaven  to  "  forgive  him  his  trespasses,"  he  could 
not  be  near  enough  to  those  through  whose  suffer- 
ings it  had  been  appointed  him  to  suffer ;  or  perhaps 
he  might  be  thinking  bow  soon  the  feet  of  the  living 
would  tread  over  his  weary  frame,  under  that  with- 
ered sod. 

When  he  crossed  the  porch,  the  sexton  was  toll- 
ing in,  and  the  church  three  parts  full.  All  the 
usual  congregation  of  Hartington  was  assembled* 
save  a  few  of  the  very  old,  and  very  suffering 
unable  to  confront  the  boisterous  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  But  the  rough  breezes  caused  the  warm 
blood  of  the  young  only  to  circulate  the  more 
freely. 

Christmas  is  a  cheering  time  in  country  life ;  a 
time  when  the  bounties  of  the  rich  are  dispensed  to 
the  poor  in  compensation  of  the  niggardliness  of 
nature ;  a  time  when  the  joyous  are  more  glad,  and 
even  the  sorrowful  attempt  to  be  joyous ;  and  the 
country  folks  came  plodding  in  to  their  devotions, 
by  two  and  three,  with  faces  brightened  by  exercise, 
and  spirits  lightened  by  the  prospect  of  communion 
with  that  great  Being  in  whose  sight  all  men  are 
brethren. 

The  elder  of  the  little  Larpents  was  sitting  with 
a  demure  face  berde  the  knee  of  its  proud  grand- 
mother, waiting  for  the  shuffling  of  feet  and  clap- 
ping to  of  doors  to  subside,  ere  the  service  began. 
In  the  old  chancel-pew  feeing  the  pulpit,  stood  Sir 
Mark  Colston,  resting  with  one  hand  on  the  carved 
oaken  knob  which  terminated  its  antique  cornice, 
(the  curtains  of  green  serge  behind  which  poor  old 
Sir  Clement  used  to  screen  bis  humble  devotions, 
having  been  removed  as  unsightly ;)  the  other  being 
fast  clenched  by  his  side,  as  he  watched  the  quiet 
entrance  of  Esther  Harman;  taking  her  slow  and 
downcast  way  to  a  bench  under  the  reading  desk, 
her  customary  seat. 

Since  their  interview  of  the  preceding  evening,  he 
had  scarcely  ceased  from  secret  execrations  sgsinst 
that  unhappy  girl.  For,  half-maddened  by  his.  in- 
solent brutality,  she  had  spoken  out ; — all  her  loath* 
rag— all  her  contempt— all  her  desire  mat  his  pes* 
secntion  of  the  unfortunate  Luke  and  his  family, 
might  be  repaid  fourfold  on  his  own  head.  The 
desire  of  vengeance  against  her  was  rankling  in  the 
dark  depths  of  his  heart ;  and  but  that  they  were 
assembled  together  in  the  house  of  Oed,  his  wrath 
had  not  even  then  been  suspended. 

The  service  began.  The  venerable  rector,  whose 
bleared  eyes  and  tremulous  voice  mipht  perhaps 
have  been  objects  of  sarcasm  or  pity  in  a  strange 
place,  possessed  the  ear,  heart  and  conidence 
of  a  parish  to  which  he  was  endeared  by  a  mhv 
istry  of  half  a  century ;  during  which  not  an  un- 
just action  or  grasping  proceeding,  could  be  laid 
to  his  charge.  He  had  preached  the  doctrines  of 
Christ  in  integrity,  simplicity,  and  peace;  and 
stranger  still,  had  practised  what  he  preached. 
They  listened  therefore  to  bis  words  with  twice 
the  deference  they  would  have  shown  to  a  younger. 
more  eJoqntnt,  but  perhaps  lean  well-ejectioned 
man. 

Toeohedasthesgedarespttobeby 
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connected  with  the  closing  of  another  year,  his 
voice  was  more  tremulous  than  usual.  That  of  his 
poor  clerk,  on  the  contrary,  was  firm  in  giving  ont 
the  responses ;  and  if  the  face  of  John  Downing  was 
deathly  white,  so  white  that  it  was  difficult  to  dis- 
cern where  the  hoary  hair  was  scattered  on  his  wan 
temples,  such  of  his  neighbors  as  noticed  the  change 
in  his  appearance,  attributed  it  to  the  nipping  influ- 
ence of  the  weather.  For  at  threescore  years  and 
ten,  the  first  frosts  of  the  year  search  out  the  very 
marrow  of  the  bones. 

It  was  afterwards  recalled  to  mind  by  the  good 
pastor,  that,  on  retiring  into  the  vestry  at  the  close 
of  morning  prayer,  he  found  the  decanter  of  spring- 
water  provided  for  him  there  summer  and  winter, 
in  service  time,  drained  nearly  dry ;  and  as  not  a 
drop  of  it  had  moistened  his  own  lips,  he  knew  that, 
after  assisting  him  with  his  gown  previous  to  the 
communion  service,  the  poor  clerk  must  have  had 
recourse  to  it,  to  refresh  his  parched  lips  for  the  ter- 
rible act  of  expiation  he  was  about  to  perform. 
For,  lo !  when  every  eye  was  bent  upon  the  vener- 
able clerk,  to  hear  him  give  out  from  the  reading 
desk  the  second  psalm ;  to  the  stupefaction  of  all 
present,  John  Downing  uplifted  his  voice,  beseech- 
ing pardon  and  indulgence  for  the  scandal  he  was 
about  to  occasion ;  and  entreating  them  "  to  look 
upon  him  es  a  sinner  about  to  render  an  account  to 
God  of  the  wickedness  he  had  committed,  who  was 
desirous  first  to  clear  his  conscience  by  making 
atonement  in  this  world ;  humbling  himself  in  the 
sight  of  those  by  whom  he  was  unduly  respected, 
and  rakeesing  a  great  wrong,  in  which  he  had  con- 
nived." 

But  that  he  spoke  so  calmly  as  well  as  so  fer- 
vently, many  of  the  congregation  would  have  appre- 
hended that  a  sudden  fit  of  insanity  had  attacked 
the  poor  old  clerk.  But  the  affecting  mildness  of 
his  voice  and  sadness  of  his  aspect,  pleaded  in  his 
favor.  No  one  whispered  that  his  reason  was 
troubled.  No  one  ventured  to  interrupt  him.  All 
sat  aghast ;  the  sympathy  of  the  many  being  with 
one  so  long  known,  so  severely  tried,  so  generally 
regarded. 

"  May  it  please  the  Almighty,  by  whom  I  have 
been  so  sorely  visited,"  continued  the  old  man, 
"  so  to  prosper  my  confession  that  it  may  prove  a 
warning  to  others,  when,  tempted  like  me,  like  me 
they  are  about  to  fall !" 

At  thai  moment,  Sir  Mark  Colston,  who  had 
glided  from  his  pew  during  the  murmur  that  suc- 
ceeded the  opening  of  Downing's  address,  perceived 
on  reaching  the  church  doors  that,  previous  to  the 
communion  service,  they  bad  been  carefully  closed 
and  locked.  Nothing  remained  for  him  therefore 
bat  to  slink  back  to  his  place ;  or  conceal  himself 
in  the  shadow  of  the  porch,  like  an  infected  sheep 
of  the  flock.  But  attention  had  been  already  drawn 
towards  him  by  his  movement;  and  potting  his 
usual  bold  face  upon  the  matter,  he  stalked  back 
into  his  pew. 

u  By  my  connivance,"  continued  the  clerk,  before 
he  had  reached  his  place,  "  the  registers  of  this  par- 
ish were  mutilated  to  favor  the  claims  of  ah  impos- 
tor. Nay,  unbeknown  to  me,  though  by  reason  of 
my  carelessness,  a  forged  key  was  provided  by  the 
man  calling  himself  Sir  Mark  Colston;  in  order 
that  the  coffins  of  the  Colston  family  might  be 
attainable,  and  by  reason  of  a  false  plate  affixed  to 
one  of  them,  an  unjust  claim  be  established.  In 
proof  of  the  truth  of  my  words,  let  the  vault  be 
opened.  When  the  coffins  are  verified  by  the 
burial  certificates,  that  of  Sir  Robert  Colston,  who 


died  in  1714,  will  be  found  wanting:  and  the 
bearing  the  name  of  Elinor,  the  wife  of  Mark  Col- 
ston, will  be  found  to  contain  the  body  of  a  man." 

At  this  assertion,  an  irrepressible  outcry  and  con- 
fusion arose  in  the  church,  under  cover  of  which, 
the  so-called  Sir  Mark  Colston  made  his  way  into 
the  vestry,  from  whence  the  infirm  old  pastor  was 
preparing  to  emerge,  supposing  that  the  psalm 
concluding,  and  wholly  unconscious  of  what 
passing. 

But  to  render  Mr.  Wigswell  cognizant  of  what 
was  going  on,  was  no  such  easy  matter.  Exceed- 
ing deafness  rendered  the  murmurs  and  ejaculations 
of  the  congregation  inaudible  to  him;  and  on  being 
hurried  forward  into  the  church  by  the  irate  object 
of  Downing's  denunciations,  to  oppose  his  authority 
against  further  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  place, 
the  first  word  that  reached  him  was  the  stern  and 
firm  asseveration  of  the  clerk  that  the  man  beside 
him  was  a  rogue  and  impostor,  and  the  daughters 
of  the  late  Colonel  Colston,  the  rightful  heirs  of  the 
late  baronet,  his  friend ! 

"My  brethren — restrainyour  feelings!  There 
must  be  an  end  of  this.  Tne  house  of  God  is  no 
place  for  so  indecent  a  discussion,"  faltered  Mr. 
Wigswell  from  the  pulpit,  into  which  he  had  has- 
tily ascended  for  the  resumption  of  his  authority,  if 
not  for  the  discharge  of  his  functions.  But  the 
clamor  of  the  congregation  prevented  his  faint  voice 
from  being  audible.  Even  that  of  the  infuriated 
impostor  was  heard  with  difficulty  when,  raging 
like  a  tiger  at  bay,  he  proclaimed  that  the  man  to 
whose  slanders  they  were  giving  ear  was  unworthy 
of  credit,  having  himself  connived  with  his  younger 
son  in  the  murder  of  his  elder  brother. 

By  a  strange  revulsion  of  feeling,  the  horror  pro- 
duced by  this  accusation,  reduced  to  silence  the 
frantic  outcries  provoked  by  Downing's  confessions. 
On  a  sudden,  the  tempest  was  still.  A  pin  might 
have  been  heard  to  drop  in  the  church.  But  in 
the  midst  arose  once  more  the  old  man's  voice, 
calm,  sad,  but  unsubdued. 

"  I  was  prepared  for  this  act  of  vengeance  ;M 
said  he,  "  and  am  content,  my  brethren,  to  appeal 
to  your  own  hearts  whether  so  foul  a  crime  be  see- 
sttie  even  among  the  worst  of  human  beings.  My 
poor  Luke  is  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God ;  who 
knows  that  the  stain  of  blood  might  be  on  his  hand, 
but  never  that  of  blood-guiltiness  on  his  soul.  1, 
too,  am  going  to  my  account ;  and  with  the  grave 
opening  before  me,  am  resolved  to  stand  no  longer 
before  my  neighbors  in  the  light  of  an  Jpmeat  and 
upright  man,  when  the  confession  of  my  mult  may 
prove  the  means  of  restoring  the  injured  to  their 
rights." 

Further  recrimination  would  probably  have 
elicited  from  Mark  Colston,  and  further 
strances  from  the  rector,  but  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  congregation  were  now  crowding  round  the 
insensible  form  of  poor  Esther;  who,  on  hearing 
the  sudden  and  terrible  announcement  of  her  bereave- 
ment, had  fallen  prostrate  on  the  pavement.  When 
raised  from  the  ground,  her  deathlike  paleness  and 
total  insensibility  created  a  belief  among  the  persons 
nearest  to  her  that  she  had  been  killed  by  the  fall. 

Happy  had  it  been  so!  for  what  was  to  be  be? 
portion  now  ?  When  conveyed  back  with  difficult? 
to  the  cottage,  and  medical  aid  at  length  procured 
and  a  vein  opened,  better  for  her  peaee  of  naiad  that 
she  had  remained  unconscious  of  what  i 
around  her.  For  the  rigor  of  the  law  had 
upon  her  poor  old  uncle.  For  public 
sake,  he  had  been  given  into  custody  by  me 
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perhaps,  to  afford  munds  for  the  detention  of  Sir 
Mark  Colston,  till  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Garrett,  for 
Whom  an  express  was  hastily  despatched. 

"  Tell  him  that  he  most  hasten,  or  it  will  be  too 
late  !"  said  Downing,  on  learning  that  his  deposi- 
tion most  be  taken  down  before  a  magistrate. 
"  The  bowl  is  broken  at  the  cistern — the  cords  are 
loosed.    My  life  is  as  a  tale  that  is  told." 

Though  shocked  and  grieved  that  on  the  Sabbath 
day  there  should  be  an  uproar  among  the  people, 
Mr.  Wigswell,  aware  that  from  the  absenoe  of  the 
Colstons  in  Ireland,  the  care  of  their  interests  was 
in  his  hands,  hastened  also  to  obtain  the  interven- 
tion of  their  country  solicitor;  and  before  night, 
after  due  examination  of  the  parties,  Colonel  Gar- 
rett, by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Aldridge,  had  signed  a 
warrant  by  which  Mark  Essenden  Colston,  com- 
monly called  Sir  Mark  Colston,  stood  committed  to 
the  county  gaol  for  sacrilege.  The  more  urgent 
point  of  his  misdemeanors  was  such  it  was  difficult 
to  place  within  the  reach  of  criminal  law. 

Against  John  Downing,  the  accusation  was  of  a 
nature  to  entitle  the  magistrate  to  accept  bail; 
which  was  instantly  offered  by  Jukes  the  wheel- 
wright and  one  of  the  substantial  fanners  of  Hart- 
ington. 

" Thanks,  my  old  friends  and  neighbors!"  fal- 
tered the  old  man,  who  needed  no  learned  leech  to 
tell  him  that  the  shook  he  had  received  was  begin- 
ning to  suspend  the  vital  current  in  his  frame. 
"  My  torment  is  not  for  long.  But  I  would  fain 
give  up  the  ghost  under  my  own  roof,  with  my 
head  upon  my  own  pillow.  When  I  am  gone,  be 
kind  to  the  poor  girl." 

With  the  aid  of  Aldridge,  he  lost  no  time  in 
bequeathing  to  his  unfortunate  niece,  the  handsome 
independence  to  which  he  had  become  entitled  as 
heir-at-law  to  his  son.  But  when,  three  days  after- 
wards, his  prediction  was  verified  by  a  peaceful 
departure  from  this  life,  a  deathbed  cheered  by  the 
act  of  atonement,  which  by  the  grace  of  God  he  had 
been  enabled  to  fulfil,  and  the  certainty  that  he  was 
about  to  be  reunited  to  all  he  had  loved  on  earth  in 
that  better  land  "  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest"— Esther,  who, 
even  in  her  brokenheartedness,  found  strength  to 
minister  to  his  last  moments  and  close  his  careworn 
eyes,  heard,  without  so  much  as  surprise,  that  she 
was  now  as  rich  as  she  was  lovely.  For  her,  joy, 
grief,  or  wonder,  were  at  an  end.  All — all  was  a 
blank.    She  had  loved  and  lived  in  vain. 

When,  in  process  of  time,  the  hiatus  in  the  par- 
ish register  was  admitted  to  proof,  and  the  necessity 
of  violating  the  sacred  abode  of  the  dead  (by  open- 
ing the  Colston  coffins)  forestalled  by  an  ample  con- 
fession on  the  part  of  the  daring  impostor,  who 
trusted  to  purchase,  by  these  means,  the  mercy  of 
the  family  concerning  the  restitution  of  the  sums 
appropriated  to  his  use ;  the  first  act  of  Sophia  Col- 
ston and  her  sister,  after  the  legal  recognition  of 
their  rights  as  co-heiresses  at  law  to  the  late  Sir 
Clement,  was  to  offer  an  asylum  at  the  Hall  to  the 
poor  bereaved  girl,  the  history  of  whose  troubles 
was  so  singularly  intermingled  with  their  own. 

It  was  an  act  of  womanly  mercy  on  the  part  of 
those,  the  native  goodness  of  whose  hearts  was  still 
further  improved  by  a  short  but  painful  probation. 
Bat  that  probation  was  already  at  an  end.  Scarcely 
was  the  venerable  head  of  the  old  clerk  laid  in  the 
grave  beside  his  ilMated  wife  and  son,  when,  sum- 
moned by  her  solicitors  from  Ireland  to  Harrington 
hall,  Miss  Colston's  first  interview  with  Aldridge 
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Colonel  Larpent  from  Lausanne ;  in  which  he  im- 
plored him  to  sift  to  the  utmost  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  pretended  Sir  Mark  Colston — "  since 
he  was  likely  to  have  in  his  keeping  the  happiness 
of  the  most  beloved  of  women,  yes — still  the  most 
beloved— though  the  persuasions  of  her  friends  had 
induced  her  to  dismiss  him  from  her  regard,  in  order 
to  reconsolidate  the  worldly  interests  of  the  tarn* 
ily." 

Miss  Colston  was  consequently  now  as  happy  aa 
Cecilia.  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  indeed,  persisted  in 
protesting  the  contrary; — "being,"  (as  he  said,) 
"  bound  to  believe  all  that  was  asserted  by  his  dar- 
ling little  wife,  who  declared  herself  to  be  the  hap- 
piest woman  in  the  world." 

In  how  short  a  time  afterwards  Colonel  Larpent 
arrived  in  England,  on  the  summons  of  a  generous 
letter  from  Sophia,  explaining  away  the  miserable 
misunderstandmg  that  had  arisen  between  them,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  inquire.  But  from  the  day  of  his 
appearance  at  Hartington,  even  Sir  Henry  was 
forced  to  adroit  that  "  honors  were  divided."  And 
he  was  content  to  give  up  his  share,  as  he  never 
failed  to  add,  u  since  Larpent,  to  whom  he  had 
always  been  sincerely  attached,  had,  after  all, 
turned  up  a  trump." 

The  wedding  was  solemnized  with  a  degree  of 
joy,  which,  unlike  the  joy  usually  attendant  on  wed- 
dings, had  not  a  drawback.  The  worthless  man 
in  whose  veins  some  drops  of  Colston  blood  was 
flowing,  was  lnckily  expiating  by  a  few  months' 
imprisonment  in  the  county  gaol,  the  act  of  sacri- 
lege committed  in  Hartington  church ;  and  by  a 
generous  provision  made  for  him  by  the  heiresses, 
on  condition  of  his  settling  for  life  in  the  colonies 
and  following  up  his  profession  under  the  name  of 
his  mother,  all  future  difficulties  were  removed,  and 
the  necessity  for  legal  proceedings  superseded. 

'Well  was  it  for  Colonel  Larpent  and  his  chil- 
dren that  the  untimely  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Luke 
Donovan  brought  their  perplexities  to  so  early  a 
crisis.  For  the  good  old  rector  was  not  long  in 
following  to  the  grave  the  faithful  old  friend  with 
whom  he  had  crept  through  life,  and  the  faithful 
servant  by  whose  diligent  ministry  his  own  had 
been  lightened.  The  shook  of  so  many  startling 
events  probably  accelerated  his  end ;  for  within  six 
months  of  the  decease  of  John  Downing,  a  new 
rector  ascended  the  pulpit  in  Hartington  church. 

It  was  no  small  comfort  to  the  widow,  on  her 
final  removal  from  the  rectory,  to  know  that  her 
grandchildren  were  safe  in  their  happy  home  at  the 
Hall ;  a  home  where  she  was  at  all  times  welcome, 
and  cheered  by  the  congenial  society  of  the  worthy 
mother  of  the  new  Mrs.  Larpent. 

Of  the  present  flourishing  state  of  Hartington, 
let  the  reader,  if  possible,  go  and  judge  for  himself. 
He  will  find  it  one  of  the  most  thriving  and  beauti- 
ful of  those  charming  villages,  of  which  Sussex  is 
so  justly  proud;  and  the  improvements  effected 
under  the  new  dynasty  are  not,  like  those  com- 
menced by  the  villanous  Sir  Mark,  intended  to  pro* 
pitiate  the  ill  opinion  of  the  world  and  disfavor  of 
the  parish,  but  matters  of  conscientious  discretion. 

Among  the  changes,  however,  which  attract  the 
eye  of  the  traveller,  is  one  for  which  Hartington  is 
not  indebted  to  the  generosity  of  the  lady  of  the 
manor.  On  the  church  lands,  sloping  towards  the 
stream,  stand  a  row  of  neat  almshouses,  endowed 
for  the  use  of  twelve  aged  persons  of  the  parish ; 
each  having  its  little  garden,  and  wearing  the  air 
of  neatness  and  cheerfulness,  peculiar  to  the  chari- 
table mstitntions  of  modern  times.    The  fonndatias 
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bears  me  name  of  Downing.  But  it  was  executed 
by  a  pious  and  humble  individual,  interred  in  Hart- 
ington  churchyard,  fast  by  the  graves  of  the  Down- 
ing family;  but,  by  her  own  desire,  without  so 
much  as  a  headstone  to  mark  the  spot. 

The  two  Harmans,  who  are  still  alive,  (and  still 
brutal,)  did  their  utmost  to  invalidate  the  will  by 
which  their  poor  sister  created  this  endowment,  on 
pretence  that,  since  her  misfortunes,  she  had  become 
infirm  of  httolleet.  But  Aldridge,  by  whom  the 
document  was  drawn  out,  had  made  all'  fast ;  and 
the  whole  village  united  in  hailing  the  day  when, 


with  the  consent  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  iAV 
fated  cottage  of  the  Downings  was  thrown  down, 
that  the  foundations  of  the  new  charity  might  bo 
laid  on  the  spot. 

On  the  day  of  the  inauguration  of  poor  Esther** 
pensioners,  Harrington  green  was  deserted.  Tbs) 
whole  population  thronged  to  the  Hams ;  admitting 
that  the  blot  upon  their  village  archives  was  thor- 
oughly effaced ;  old  and  young  uniting  in  a  prayer 
that  the  Almighty  would  pity  the  Temptation  of  the 
old  man  whose  gray  hairs  were  in  the  grave,  and 
accept  the  proffered  Atoncmott. 


THE   MOLE  AND  ITS   ENCAMPMENT. 

Ir  we  had  a  spade  I  would  lay  bare  its  little  hab- 
itation, and  show  such  a  wonderful  encampment 
as  ^ou  have  rarely  witnessed :  chambers,  and  gal- 
lenea,  and  long,  winding  passages,  which  lead  in 
all  directions,  and,  when  opened,  look  not  unlike 
the  old  puzile  which  is  called  "  The  Plan  of 
Troy."  The  earth,  as  you  may  tell  by  placing 
Tour  foot  upon  it,  is  very  strong  and  solid,  for  it 
has  been  well  pressed  and  well  beaten  by  the  mole 
while  making  it.  At  the  bottom  of  this  hillock 
there  is  a  gallery,  almost  aB  round  as  a  ring,  and 
there  is  a  smaller  one  also  above  it,  of  the  same 
form ;  and,  to  get  from  one  gallery  to  the  other, 
it  has  made  itself  Ave  passages,  which  go  upwards. 
Is  not  that  something  like  a  house,  think  you,  with 
five  staircases  which  lead  to  the  upper  story !  It 
has  also  a  chamber  lower  down  than  the  lowest 
gallery  which  I  have  described  ;  and  there  is  also 
another  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  which, 
after,  running  down  for  a  few  inches,  rises  up  again, 
and  opens  into  a  passage  or  high  road,  if  we  may 
so  call  it,  of  the  encampment.  But  when  in  this 
passage  it  can  turn  back  again  and  enter  the  circu- 
lar gallery  at  the  bottom,  which  I  have  before 
described,  and  take  its  choice  of  any  of  the  nine 
Streets  which  branch  out  from  this  lower  passage. 
Sou  might  wonder  for  what  purpose  it  wanted  such 
a  number  of  roads  and  galleries,  looking  so  many 
different  ways ;  but  when  I  tell  you  that  this  is  its 
chase,  or  forest,  or  hnoting-ground,  and  that  it 
ranges  here  and  there,  up  this  passage  and  down 
that,  searching  for  earth-worms  and  insects,  you 
will  see  at  once  the  use  of  these  numerous  avenues, 
and  the  chance  it  has  of  obtaining  larger  quantities 
of  food  through  having  such  extensive  grounds  ts 
range  in.  But  there  is  a  larger  run,  which  natu- 
ralists call  the  high  road,  and  along  this  he  passes 
many  times  in  the  course  of  the  day  to  visit  his 
several  hunting-grounds,  which  branch  out  every 
way ;  and  I  can  tell  f  ou  necessity  causes  the  moles 
to  be  very  polite  to  each  other,  for  only  one  at  a 
time  can  pass  along  this  common  high  road,  which 
seems  to  belong  to  the  whole  community  of  moles ; 
so  that,  if  two  chance  to  meet,  one  is  compelled  to 
retire  into  one  of  the  side  passages  until  the  other 
passes;  and  sometimes  this  causes  a  fight,  and 
then,  of  course,  the  weakest  goes  to  the  wail. 
But,  although  they  thus  quarrel  about  the  posses- 
sion of  the  road,  each  seems  to  pay  great  respect  to 
his  neighbor's  enclosure,  one  never  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  hunting-ground  another  has  made.  It 
is  in  this  common  highway  where  the  molecatchera 
place  the  taaps,  as  they  know  he  has  to  pass  it 
many  times  in  the  course  of  the  day  to  see  what 
game  there  is  in  his  preserve.  Yeu  must  not 
always  expect  to  find  its  nest  under  a  molehill,  for 
it  as  of  toner  placed  at  the  end  of  three  or  foot  pan- 


sages,  at  some  distance  from  the  encampment^ 
when,  if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  light  upon  the 
right  spot,  you  may  sometimes  dig  out  four  or  &w* 
young  ones  in  summer.  It  is  a  thirsty  animal, 
requiring  much  drink,  and  the  high  road,  which  I 
have  mentioned  as  being  ased  by  the  whole  com- 
munity, is  sure  to  lead  to  a  common  run,  which 
opens  out  near  some  ditch  or  pond;  but  when 
water  is  far  distant  they  will  sink  a  well  of  their  own, 
and  dig  downward  and  downward  until  they  oome  to 
water.  In  pursuing  a  worm  it  will  sometimes  follow 
it  to  the  surface  of  the  earth, devour  it,  and  return  back 
again  into  its  burrow.  It  always  looks  fst,  and  has 
a  sharp  tapering  nose,  well  adapted  for  turning  up 
the  earth ;  its  eyes  are  very  small.  The  for  is  son 
as  silk,  and  bright  aa  velvet;  its  color  is  a  deep 
black ;  its  feet  are  furnished  with  sharp  nails,  with 
which  it  scoops  and  digs  away  the  earth,  throwing 
the  loosened  dirt  behind  aa  it  progresses  with  is* 
work,  and  which  it  afterwards  carries  up  and  form* 
into  those  hillocks  which  we  so  oommonlv  see.  In 
winter,  when  the  earth  is  frozen  hard,  and  its  hunt* 
ing-ground  is  cold  and  useless,  and  produces  no 
food,  it  wiH  dig  a  deep  hole  straight  down,  in  order 
to  reach  the  worms  that  have  taken  shelter  there 
from  the  cold.  You  little  dreamed  that  such  a 
curious  animal,  and  such  a  wonderful  structure* 
were  to  be  found  under  this  little  hillock,  which  to 
look  upon,  saving  for  the  few  wild  flowers  which 
cover  it,  appear*  an  object  of  no  interest. — 7%* 
Boy's  Summer  Book, 


Illness  or  tbs  Post  Moobx, — We  hare 
from  London  a  private  letter,  dated  Thursday,  from 
which,,  with  much  regret,  we  give  the  fo&owmr 
paragraph :— w  I  lament  to  have  to  tell  yeu  of  thai 
rapidly  declining  health  of  Irebad's  most  honored 
poet.  The  sun  of  life  is  feat  setting-,  and  it  is  feared 
that  bin  dissolution,  is  near  at  band/'—"  BoJhmmloo 
Story 

Jews  ik  GcaMAJfT. — A  letter  from  Posen,  dated 
the  17th  October,  mentions  that  an  association  formed 
in  that  place,  under  the  patronage  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  for  establishing  Jewish  colonies,  has  pur- 
chased iand  to  the  value  of  85,000/.  The  number 
of  Jews  who  have  demanded  permission  to  be  re- 
ceived is  about  3,300  ;  several  of  whom  have  some 
funds  of  their  own. 

Private  letters  from  Vienna  leave  no  doubt  tana 
the  Due  de  Bordeaux  was  married,  on  the  6th  instant, 
to  the  Princess  Maria  Theresa  Beatrice,  sister  to  the 
reigning  Duke  of  Modena.  The  princess  numbers 
among  her  charms  300,000,000  franca,  or  twehe 
millions  sterling  I  It  in  removed  that  the  Duke  of 
Modena's  second  sister  in  betrothed  to  the  second 
son  of  Don  Caries,  The  Duke  of  Modena  m  thai 
only  sovereign  of  Europe  who  has  net  dsignrd  to 
rsoognhw  "  the  sfrmaaty  of  Jafr"— -Louis  PhaHlfm 
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CRAPTBR  XZXIT. 

Akd  now  is  Snipeton  widowed.  Yes;  with  a 
living  wife,  damned  to  worst  widowhood.  It  would 
have  worn  and  tortured  the  spirit  within  him  some- 
times to  wander  from  the  desk  to  the  churchyard, 
and  there  lodk  down  upon  Clarissa's  grave.  To 
have  read,  and  read  with  dreamy,  vacant  eyes,  the 
few  ombstone  syllables  that  sum  up— solemnly 
brief— the  hopes,  and  fears,  and  wrongs,  and 
wretchedness;  the  pleasant  thoughts  and  aching 
weariness  that  breath  begins  and  ends.  "  Clarissa, 
wife  of  Ebenezer  Snipeton,  died  — ."  Words  to 
dim  a  husband's  eyes ;  to  carry  heaviness  to  the 
heart ;  to  numb  the  soul ;  and  for  a  time  to  make 
the  lone  man,  with  his  foot  at  the  treasure-holding 
grave,  feel  the  whole  world  drifted  from  him,  and 
he  left  landed  on  the  little  spot  he  looks  on.  And 
then  breaks  small,  mournful  music  from  those 
words ;  pleasant,  hopeful  sounds,  that  will  mingle 
her  name  with  his ;  that  will  make  him  own  the 
dear,  the  still  incorporate  dead.  The  flesh  of  his 
flesh,  the  bone  of  his  bone,  is  lapsed  into  the  dis- 
grace of  death ;  it  is  becoming  the  nourishment  of 
grass :  and  still  his  heart  yearns  to  the  changing 
form;  still  it  is  a  part  of  htm;  and  his  tender 
thoughts  may,  with  the  coffined  dead,  love  to  renew 
the  bridal  vow  the  dead  absolves  him  of.  And 
Snipeton,  his  wife  in  her  winding-sheet,  might  so 
have  solemnized  a  second  wedlock.  For  surely 
there  are  such  nuptials.  Yes ;  second  marriages 
of  the  grave  between  the  quick  and  the  dead,  with 
God  and  his  angels  the  sole  witnesses. 

And  Snipeton  was  denied  such  consolation.  His 
widowhood  permitted  no  such  second  troth.  Liv- 
ing to  the  world,  his  wife  was  dead  to  him ;  yet 
though  dead,  not  severed. — There  was  the  horror ; 
there,  the  foul  condition  of  disgraced  wedlock ;  the 
flesh  was  still  of  his  flesh,  cancerous,  ulcerous ; 
with  a  life  in  it  to  torture  him.  By  day,  that  flesh 
of  his  flesh  would  wear  him ;  by  night,  with  time 
and  darkness  lying  like  a  weight  upon  him,  would 
be  to  him  as  a  fiend  that  would  cling  to  him ;  that 
would  touch  his  lips;  that  would  murmur  in  his 
ear.  And  let  him  writhe,  and  struggle,  and  with  a 
strong  man's  strong  will  determine  to  put  away 
that  close  tormentor,  it  would  not  be.  The  flesh 
was  still  of  his  flesh,  alike  incorporate  in  guilt  and 
truth. 

But  Snipeton  is  still  a  happy  man.  As  yet  he 
knows  not  of  his  misery ;  dreams  not  of  the  deso- 
ation  that,  in  an  hour  or  so,  shall  blast  him  at  his 
hreshold.  He  is  still  at  his  desk;  happy  in  his 
day-dream ; '  his  imagination  running  over,  as  in 
*  wayward  moments  of  half-thrift,  half-idleness,  it 
•was  wont  to  do,  upon  the  paper  on  his  desk  before 
him. — Imagination,  complete  and  circling;  and 
making  that  dim  sanctuary  of  dirty  Plutus  a  glis- 
tening palace !  The  pen — the  ragged  stump,  that 
in  his  hand  had  worked  as  surely  as  Italian  steel, 
striking  through  a  heart  or  so,  but  drawing  no 
blood — the  pen*  as  it  had  been  plucked  from  the 
winged  heel  of  the  thief  s  god,  Mercury,  worked 
strange  sorcery ;  crept  and  scratched  about  the 
paper,  conjuring  glories  there,  that  made  the  old 
man  sternly  smile ;  even  as  an  enchanter  smiles  at 
the  instant  handiwork  of  all  obedient  fiends.  Read- 
er, look  upon  the  magic  that,1  cunningly  exercised 
by  the  Snipetons  of  the  world,  fills  it  with  beauty ; 
behold  the  jottings  of  the  black  art  that,  simple  as 
they  look,  hold,  like  the  knotted  ropes  of  Lap- 
land  witches,  a  power  invincible.  Here  they  are ; 
faithfully  copied  from  that  piece  of  paper ;  the  tab- 
cxxxtii.       livwo  AOB.       vol.  xi.       39 


let  of  old  Snipeton's  dearest  thoughts,  divinest  aspi- 
rations:— 

"  -£70,000  "— "  £85,700  "— "  £90,000  "— 
"  £100,000  "— "  £150,000  "— "  £1,000,000!" 

In  this  way  did  Snipeton — in  pleasant,  thrifty  idle- 
ness— pour  out  his  heart ;  dallying  with  hope,  and 
giving  to  the  unuttered  wish  a  certain  sum  in  black 
and  white ;  running  up  the  figures  as  a  rapturous 
singer  climbs  the  gamut,  touching  the  highest  heaven 
of  music  to  his  own  delight,  and  the  wonder  of  the 
applauding  world. 

In  this  manner  would  Snipeton  take  pastime  with 
his  spirit.  In  this  manner  was  the  paper  on  his 
desk  writ  and  over-writ  with  promised  sums  that,  it 
was  his  hoper  his  day-dream,  would  surely  some 
day  bless  him.  And  the  numerals  ever  rose  with 
his  spirits.  When  very  dumpish — with  the  world 
going  all  wrong  with  him — he  would  write  himself 
down  a  pauper ;  in  bitterness  of  heart  loving  to  en-' 
large  upon  his  beggary,  as  thus :  000,000,000,000. 
But  to-day  he  had  ridden  with  Clarissa ;  she  had 
looked  so  lovely  and  so  loving ;  he  was  so  reassured 
of  her  affection ;  could  •  promise  to  himself  such 
honeyed  days  and  nights  that,  dreaming  over  this ; 
smiling  at  her  flushed  face;  and  with  half-closed 
eyes,  and  curving  mouth,  gazing  in  fancy  at  her 
dancing  plume — he  somehow  took  the  pen  between 
his  fingers,  and  made  himself  a  paradise  out  of 
arithmetic. — Thus  he  laid  out  his  garden  of  Eden, 
circling  it  with  rivers  of  running  gold !  How  the 
paradise  smiled  upon  paper !  How  the  trees,  clus- 
tered with  ruddy  bearing,  rose  up ;  how  odorous 
the  flowers— and  what  a  breath  of  immortality 
came  fluttering  to  his  cheek !  Snipeton  had 
written — 

"  £1,000,000;" 

and  then  he  sank  gently  back  in  his  chair,  and 
softly  drew  his  breath  as  he  looked  upon  what 
should  be  his,  foreshadowed  by  his  hopes. 

Now,  at  the  very  moment — yes,  by  Satan's  best 
chronometer — at  the  very  moment,  Clarissa  was 
lifted  from  her  horse,  placed  in  a  carriage,  and 
whirled  away  from  home  and  husband.  And  he 
saw  not  her  face  of  terror — heard  not  her  shriek 
for  help.  How  could  he?  Good  man!  was  he 
not  in  paradise  ?  Let  us  not  break  in  upon  him. 
No ;  for  a  while,  blind  and  innocent,  we  will  leave 
him  there. 

The  reader  may  remember  that  Mr.  Capstiek  was 
threatened  with  an  ignominious  dismissal  from  the 
British  senate,  as  having,  it  was  alleged,  bought  an 
honor  that,  like  chastity,  is  too  precious  to  be  sold. 
The  misanthropic  member  for  Liquorish,  in  his 
deep  contempt  of  all  human  dealings,  took  little 
heed  of  the  petition  against  him;  whilst  Tangle 
called  it  an  ugly  business,  as  though  in  truth  he 
secretly  rejoiced  in  such  uncomeliness.  Snipeton, 
too,  looked  grave  ;  and  then,  as  taking  heart  from 
the  depth  of  his  pocket,  said  he  would  "  fight  the 
young  profligate  to  his  last  guinea ;"  (and  when  the 
weapons  are  gold,  how  bloody  oft  the  battle!) 
Whereupon  Capstiek  relented  a  little  in  his  savage 
thoughts ;  believing  that  pure  patriotism  did  exist 
in  (mrnan  nature,  and  had  one  dwelling-place  at 
least  in  the  heart  of  Mr.  Snipeton. 

"  Turn  you  out  of  parliament,  sir ;  they  might 
chuck  you  out  o'  the  window,  sir,  for  what  he  \\ 
care,  if  it  warn't  for  his  spite.  I've  toJd  you  that 
all  along,  and  you  won't  see  it,"  said  Bright  Jem. 

"I  am  sorry,  Jem,  that  in  your  declining  years 
for  there 's  no  disguising  it,  James— you  're  getting 
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old  and  earthy— cracking  like  dry  clay,  Jem," 
Capstick. 

"  I  don't  want  to  hide  the  cracks,"  answered 
Jem ;  "  why  should  I  ?  No ;  I'm  not  afraid  to 
look  time  in  the  face,  and  tell  him  to  do  his  worst. 
He  never  could  spile  much,  that's  one  comfort." 

"I  am  sorry,  nevertheless,  that  you  have  not  a 
little  charity.  If  I  don't  think  well  of  anybody 
myself,  that's  no  reason  you  shouldn't;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  slightly  an  impertinence  in  you  to 
interfere  with  what  I've  been  used  to  consider 
my  own  privilege."  Thus,  with  dignity,  spoke 
Capstick. 

"  All  I  know  is  this— and  I  'm  sure  of  it— if  Mrs. 
Snipeton  had  as  big  a  wart  upon  her  nose  as  her 
husband,  you  'd  never  have  been  member  for  Liquor- 
ish," said  Jem,  with  new  emphasis. 

"  Really,  Mr.  Aniseed  " — for  Capstick  became 
very  lofty  indeed — "  I  cannot  perceive  how  Mrs. 
Snipeton's  wart — that  is,  if  she  'd  had  one— could 
in  any  way  interfere  with  my  seat  in  parliament." 

"  In  this  manner,"  said  Jem ;  laying  one  hand 
flat  upon  the  other.  "  In  this  manner.  If  she  'd 
had  a  wart  upon  her  nose,  young  St.  James,  when 
he  went  to  borrow  money  of  her  husband,  would 
have  behaved  himself  like  a  honest  young  gentle- 
man; wouldn't  have  written  letters,  and  tried  to 
send  presents,  and  so  forth,  till  old  Snipeton — poor 
old  fellow !  for  though  he  was  a  fool  to  marry  such 
a  young  beauty,  there 's  no  knowing  how  any  on  us 
may  be  tempted  " — 

"  You  and  I  are  safe,  I  think,  James  ?"  said  Cap- 
stick,  with  a  smile. 

"I  think  so;  but  don't  let's  be  persump- 
tious.  However,  that's  no  reason  we  shouldn't 
pity  the  unfortinate,"  said  Jem.  "Well,  old 
Snipeton  would  n't  have  beeif  forced  to  send  his 
young  wife  into  the  country,  where  his  young  lord- 
ship went  after  her — I  've  heard  all  about  it.  And 
then  Snipeton  would  n't  ha'  been  jealous  of  the 
young  gentleman,  and  then  you  'd  have  been  at  the 
Tub,  happy  with  the  pigs  and  the  geese,  as  if  they 
was  your  own  flesh  and  blood ;  and  you  'd  still  ha' 
been  an  independent  country  gentleman,  walking 
about  in  your  own  garden,  and  talking,  as  you  used 
to  do,  to  your  own  trees  and  flowers,  that  minded 
you — I  'm  bound  for  it — more  than  anybody  in  the 
house  o'  parliament  will  do." 

"  Don't  you  be  too  sure  of  that,  Mr.  Aniseed. 
When  the  minister  hears  my.  speech"-— 

"  Well,  I  only  hope  my  dream  of  last  night 
won't  come  true.  I  dreamt  you'd  made  your 
speech,  and  as  soon  as  yon  'd  made  it,  I  thought 
you  was  changed  into  a  garden  roller,  and  the  min- 
ister, as  you  call  him,  did  nothing  but  turn  you 
round  and  round.  Howsomever,  that 's  nothing  to 
do  with  what  I  was  saying — saving  your  presence, 
I  don't  like  ynu  to  be  made 'a  tool  on." 

"  A  tool,  Mr.  Aniseed !  A  tool— define,  ifyou 
please,  for  this  is  serious.  What  tool  ?"  and  Cap- 
stick  frowned. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  what  sort  of  tool  they  send 
to  parliament;  but,  if  you  '11  be  so  good,  just  feel 
here."  Saying  this,  Jem  took  off  his  hat,  and 
turning  himself,  presented  the  back  part  of  his  head 
to  the  touch  of  Capstick.  • 

"  Bless  my  heart!  Dear  me— a  very  dreadful 
wound !  My  poor  fellow — good  Jem" — and  Cap- 
stick  put  his  arm  upon  Jem's  neck,  and  with  a 
troubled  look,  cried — "  Who  was  the  atrocious 
miscreant?— eh ! — the  scoundrel !" 

Oh  no ;  he  did  n't  mean  nothing.    You  see,  it 
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was  last  night,  while  I  was  waiting  for  you  till  the 
house  was  up.  Taking  a  quiet  pint  and  a  pipe 
among  the  other  servants,  some  on  'em  begun  to 
talk  about  bribery  and  corruption ;  and  did  n't  they 
sit  there  and  pull  their  masters  to  pieces ;  I  should 
think  a  little  more  than  they  pulled  one  another  to 
bits  inside.  Well,  your  name  come  up,  and  all 
about  the  petition ;  and  somebody  said  you  'd  be 
turned  out ;  condemned  like  a  stale  salmon  at  Bil- 
lingsgate. I  did  n't  say  nothing  to  this ;  till  Ralph 
Gum — the  saucy  varmint,  though  he's  my  own 
flesh  and  blood ;  that  is,  as  far  as  marriage  can 
make  it" — 

"  Marriage  can  do  a  good  deal  that  way,"  said 
Capstick,  smiling  pensively. 

"  Till  Ralph  Gum — he  was  waiting  for  the  mar- 
quis—cried ont,  'What!  Capstick,  the  muffin-ma- 
ker V" 

"  I  do  not  forget  the  muffins,"  said  Capstick, 
meekly.  "  On  the  contrary ;  in  parliament  1  shall 
be  proud  to  stand  upon  them." 

"  But  he  said  more  than  that :  c  Why,  he  *s  a 
thing  we  '11  tnrn  out  neck  and  heels ;  he  *s  only  av 
tool !' " 

"Oh,  a  tool!"  cried  Capstick,  "lima  tool, 
am  1 1  Very  well :  a  tool !  What  said  yon  to 
this?" 

"  Nothing — only  this.  He  was  sitting  next  to 
me,  and  I  said — '  You  saucy  monkey,  hold  your 
tongue,  or  learn  better  manners' — and  with  this,  in 
the  softest  way  in  the  world,  I  broke  my  pipe  over 
his  head  :  whereupon,  the  marquis'  coachman  and 
footmen  all  swore  you  was  a  tool,  and  nothing  hot 
a  tool — and  they  would  n't  see  their  livery  insulted, 
and — I  forget  how  it  ended,  but  there  was  a  chang- 
ing of  pewter-pots,  and  somehow  or  other  this"— 
and  Jem  passed  his  hand  over  bis  bruised  head— 
"this  is  one  on  'em." 

For  a  few  minutes  Capstick  remained  silent.  At 
length  he  said,  determinedly — "  Jem,  I  feel  that  H 
would  be  some  satisfaction  to  me  to  see  this  Mrs. 
Snipeton." 

*(  What  for?"  asked  Jem,  in  his  simplicity. 

"  Why — well — I  don't  know  ;  hut  if  she  is  really 
what  people  say,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  looking 
on  a  beautiful  woman." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know— but  for  certain,  they'd 
never  do  no  harm,  if  they  never  was  looked  upon,*' 
.said  Jem. 

"Jem,  you  ought  to  know  me  by  this  time; 
ought  to  know  that  since  Mrs.  Capstick  died  I 
look  upon  beauty  as  no  more  than  a  painted  pic- 
ture." 

"  Well,  that's  all  right  enough,  so  long  as  we 
don't  ask  the  pictures  to  walk  out  of  their  frames/' 
answered  Jem.  "  Bnt,  sir,  in  this  parliament  mat- 
ter— and  I  'd  sooner  die  than  tell  a  lie  to  you,  in 
the  same  way  as  I  think  it  my  bound  duty  to  tell 

Jou  all  the  truth,  though  you  do  sometimes  call  me 
ames  and  Mr.  Aniseed,  instead  of  Jem  for  doing 
it — in  this  parliament  matter,  master" — and  Jem 
paused,  and  looked  mournfully  at  Capstick. 

"  Out  with  it,"  said  the  member  for  Liquorish. 
"  After  the  hustings,  surely  I  can  bear  anything. 
Speak." 

44  Well,  then,  and  you  '11  not  be  offended  ?  But 
if  ever  there  was  a  tool  in  parliament,  master — 
now,  don't  be  hurt — you  are  a  tool,  and  nothing 
better  than  a  tool.  There!  When  they  were 
flinging  pewter-pots  about  last  night,  I  "did  n't 
choose  to  own  as  much;  now,  when  we're  to- 
gether, I  mutt  say  it.    Member  lor  *—■—»■■*» 
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La,  bless  yon !  as  I  said  afore,  you  're  member 
for  Spite  and  Revenge,  and  all  sorts  of  wicked- 


ness." 

"  I  certainly  will  see  Mrs.  Snipeton,"  said 
Capetick,  "  and  to-morrow,  Jem ;  yes,  to-mor- 
row." 

In  pursuit  of  this  determination,  Mr.  Capstick — 
with  no  forewarning  of  his  intended  visit  to  the 
master  of  the  house— opened  the  garden  gate,  and 
proceeded  np  the  path  to  the  cottage,  followed  by 
Bright  Jem ;  who  in  his  heart  was  hugely  pleased 
at  the  unceremonions  manner  in  which  his  master 
stalked,  like  a  sheriff's  officer,  into  the  sanctnary 
of  wedded  love,  or  what  is  more,  of  wedded  jeal- 
ousy ;  calm,  authoritative,  self-contained,  as  though 
he  came  to  take  possession  of  the  dove-cote.  Even 
Dorothy  Vale  was  startled  by  the  abrupt  intrusion ; 
and  looking  from  the  door,  and  rubbing  her  arms 
with  quickened  energy,  begged  to  know  "  what 
they  wanted  there?"  Ere,  however,  Capstick 
could  descend  to  make  due  answer,  Becky  ran  from 
the  door,  with  many  a  voluble  "  dear  heart !"  and 
"who'd  ha'  thought  it!"  and  "is  your  honor 
well?" 

"Very  well,  my  maid;  very  well,"  said  Cap- 
stick.    "  I  should  like  to  see  Mrs.  Snipeton." 

"  to, !  now,  what  ill  luck,"  cried  Becky,  "  she 's 
gone  out  a  horseback  with  master ;  but  she  won't 
be  long,  if  you  '11  only  be  so  good  as  to  walk  in, 
and  wait  a  little  while  ;  she  'b  such  a  sweet  lady, 
she  '11  be  glad  to  see  you." 

Dorothy  said  nothing ;  but  hugging  and  rubbing 
her  arms,  looked  sidelong  at  the  new  maid ;  looked 
at  her,  as  one,  whose  glib  tongue  had  in  one  min- 
ute talked  away  her  place  ;  for  assuredly  did  Dor- 
othy, even  in  her  dim  vision,  see  Becky  with  her 
bundle  trundled  from  the  house,  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Snipeton  should  learn  the  treason  of  his  hand- 
maid. 

"I'll  walk  about  the  garden  till  they  come 
back,"  said  Capstick ;  "  I  'm  fond  of  flowers ;  very 
fond." 

"  They  won't  come  back  together ;  for  master  's 
gone  to  Lunnun ;  but  the  young  man,  the  new  ser- 
vant"  

"  Ha !  the  young  man  that  took  you  from  St. 
Mary  Axe,"  said  Jem ;  and  Becky  nodded  and 
colored. 

"  Both  of  you  new  together,  it  seems,"  observed 
Capstick,  meaning  nothing ;  though  Becky,  color- 
ing still  deeper,  thought  she  saw  a  world  of  signifi- 
cance in  the  careless  words  of  the  member  of  par- 
liament. But  then  it  was  a  member  of  parliament 
who  spoke ;  and  there  must  be  something  in  every 
syllable  he  uttered.  That  he  should  couple  her- 
self and  St.  Giles  was  very  odd ;  quite  a  proof  that 
he  knew  more  than  most  people. 

Capstick  had  lounged  up  the  garden,  Dorothy 
marvelling  at  his  ease ;  whilst  Jem  held  Bhort 
discourse  with  Becky.  "  And  he  's  a  good  hon- 
est young  man,  eh  ?  Well,  he  looks  like  it,"  said 
Jem. 

"I  never  goes  by  looks,  I  don't,"  said  Becky. 
"  Talking  about  looks,  how  is  that  dark  young  man 
you  knocked  in  the  gutter  ?  Your  nevey,  sir,  is  n't 
he?    How  is  he?" 

"  Why,  I  may  say,  my  dear,  he  'a. in  the  gutter 
•till,  and  there  let  him  be.  But  as  for  your  fellow- 
servant,  I  think" — said  Jem — 4t 1  think  he  's  an 
booest  young  fellow." 

"  I  should  break  my  heart  do  yon  know — I  mean 
—I  should  be  so  sorry— in  coarse  I  should— if  he 
wis  n't.  He 's  so  good-tempered ;  so  qtueVspoken ; 


so  willing  to  give  a  helping-hand  to  anybody.  And 
yet  for  all  this;  somehow  or  t'other,  he  doesn't 
seem  himself.  One  minute  he  '11  be  merry  as  a 
sultan ;  and  afore  you  can  speak,  his  face  will  go 
all  into  a  shadow.    Can't  be  happy,  I  think." 

"Prhaps  not,"  said  Jem;  "I  wasn't  myself 
when  1  was  about  his  time  of  life.  Perhaps,  Becky, 
perhaps  he  's  in  love." 

"  Don't  know,  I'm  sure;  how  should  I?"  said 
Becky,  turning  short  upon  her  heel ;  whilst  Jem 
followed  his  master,  at  length  resolved  to  narrate 
to  him  the  history  of  St.  Giles.  Again  and  again 
Jem  had  attempted  it ;  and  then  stopt,  huddling  up 
the  story  as  best  he  could.  For  the  new  dignity 
of  Capstick  bad  made  him — as*  Jen*  sometimes 
thought—- cold  and  cautious ;  and  after  all,  it  might 
not  be  proper  to  bring  together  a  returned  transport 
and  a  member  of  parliament.  The  garden  was 
winding  and  large ;  but  Jem  could  not  well  miss 
his  master,  inasmuch  as  the  orator  was  heard  very 
loudly  declaiming ;  and  Jem,  following  the  sound, 
speedily  came  up  with  Capstick,  who,  with  his  hat 
upon  the  ground,  his  right  arm  outstretched,  and 
his  left  tucked  uoder  his  left  coat-tail,  was  vehe- 
mently calling  upon  "  the  attention  and  the  com- 
mon-sense, if  he  was  not  too  bold  in  asking  such  a 
favor,"  of  a  triple  row  of  tall  holly  hooks,  repre- 
senting for  the  time  the  members  of  the  house  of 
commons,  and  unconsciously  playing  their  parts 
with  great  fidelity,  by  nodding — nodding  at  every 
sentence  that  fell  from  the  honorable  orator. 
44  There  is  nothing  like  exercising  the  lungB  in  the 
pure  air,"  said  Capstick,  slightly  confused ;  and 
picking  up  his  hat,  and  falling  into  his  usual  man- 
ner. 

44 1  think  I  should  know  what  it  was,"  said  Jem, 
44  calling  coaches  in  a  November  fog  r  jest  like  hal- 
looing through  wet  blankets." 

44  Demosthenes — you  never  heard  of  him — but 
that 's  no  matter :  Demosthenes,"  said  Capstick, 
44  used  to  speak  to  the  sea." 

14  Well ;  he  'd  the  best  on  it  in  one  way,"  said 
Jem;  "  the  fishes  couldn't  contradict  him.  But 
surely,  now — upon  your  word,  sir — you  don't  really 
mean  to  make  a  speech  in  parliament ! "  Capstick's 
eye  glistened. — "  You  dot  Lord  help  you !  when, 
sir — when  ?" 

44  Why,  Jem,  I  can't  answer  for  myself.  Per- 
haps, to-night— perhaps,  to-morrow.  If  I'm  pro- 
voked, Jem." 

"  Provoked,  sir !  Who 's  to  provoke  you,  if 
you  're  determined  to  sit  with  your  mouth  shut  ?" 
said  Jem. 

44  The  truth  is,  Jem,  I  had  resolved  to  sit  a 
whole  session,  and  not  say  a  syllable.  But  I  shall 
be  aggravated  to  speak,  J  know  I. shall.  The  fact 
is,  I  did  think  I  should  be  abashed — knocked  clean 
down— by  the  tremendous  wisdom  before,  behind 
me,  on  all  sides  of  me.  Now — it  is  n't  so,  Jem," 
and  Capstick  looked  big.  "  I  did  think  my  great 
difficulty  would  be  to  speak ;  whereas,  hearing 
what  I  do  hear,  the  difficulty  for  me  is  to  hold  my 
tongue.  In  this  way — I  feel  it — I  shall  be  made 
an  orator  of  against  my  will.  By  the  way,  Jem, 
talking  of  oratory,  just  sit  down  in  that  arbor,  and 
fancy  yourself  the  house  of  commons." 

44  Could  n't  do  it  sir."  Capstick  imperatively 
waved  his  arm.  •*  Well,  then — there,  sir,"  said 
Jem ;  and  he  seated  himself  bolt  upright  in  a 
honeysuckle  bower,  and  took  off  his  hat,  and 
smoothed  down  his  few  speckled  hairs ;  and  put  on 
a  face  of  gravity. 

44  That  won't  do  at  all,"   cried  Capstick,  44 1 
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went  to  toy  a  Utile  speech,  and  that  'a  not  a  hit 
ike  the  house  of  commons.  No;  roll  yourself 
about ;  aad  now  whistle  a  little  bit ;  and  now  put 
oa  your  hat ;  and  now  throw  your  legs  upon  the 
seat ;  and,  above  all,  seem  to  be  doing  anything 
but  listening  to  me.  If  you  seem  to  attend  to  what 
I  say,  you  '11  put  me  out  at  onoe.  Not  at  all  par- 
liamentary, Jem." 

"  Shall  I  shuffle  my  legs,  and  drum  my  fingers 
upon  the  table  ?    Will  that  do'!"  cried  Jem. 

*' Pretty  well;  that  will  be  something,*'  an- 
swered Capstick. 

"Or  I  tell  you  what,  sir— *if,  while  yon  was 
making  your  oration,  I  was  to  play  upon  this  Jew's- 
harp"— and  Jem  produced  that  harmonious  iron 
from  his  waistcoat  pocket — "  would,  that  be  parlia- 
mentary and  noisy  enough  ?" 

"  We  '11  try  the  Jew's-harp,"  replied  Capstick, 
"  for  I  have  heard  much  worse  noises  since  I  sat 
for  liquorish.  Wait  a  minute" — for  Jem,began  to 
prelodiae— •'  and  let  me  explain.  The  motion  I 
am  going  to  make,  Jem,  is  to  shorten  the  time  in 
the  pillory."  Jem  shook  his  head  hopelessly. 
"  According  to  the  law,  as  at  present  operating, 
the  time  of  the  pillory  is  one  hour.  Now,  I 
don't  want  to  be  called  a  revolutionist,  Jem;  I 
don't  want  to  army  all  the  respectability  and  all  the 
property  of  the  land  against  me—" 

"  Don't,  sir,  don't ;  if  you  love  your  precious 
peace  of  mind,  don't  think  of  it,"  cried  Jem. 

"  Therefore,  I  do  not  at  present  intend  to  move 
the  total  abolition  of  the  pillory,"  said  Capstick. 

"  You  'd  be  stoned  in  the  streets,  if  you  did. 
People  will  bear  a  good  deal,  sir ;  but  they  won't 
have  their  rights  interfered  with  in  that  manner. 
Do  take  care  of  yourself,  pray  do.  I  should  n't 
like  to  see  you  in  the  tower,"  said  Jem,  with  gen- 
nine  tenderness.  "Let  the  pillory  alone,  sir; 
touch  that,. and  folks  will  swear  you  're  going  to 
lay  your  liandB  upon  the  golden  crown  next ;  for 
it 's  wonderful  what  they  do  mix  up  with  the 
crown,  sometimes,  to  be  sure." 

"  Fear  not,  Jem.  I  shall  respect  the  wholesome 
prejudices  of  my  countrymen  ;  and  therefore  shall 
only  move  that  the  time  in  the  pillory  shall  hence- 
forth be  reduced  from  one  hour  to  half.  That 's 
gentle,  I  think!" 

Jem  stroked  his  chin— shook  his  head.  "  I 
know  what  they  '11  call  it,  air :  interfering  with 
the  liberty  of  the  subject.  No,  they  '11  sav— our 
forefathers,  and  their  fathers  afore  'em,  all  stood 
an  hour,  and  why  should  n't  we  t" 

"  I  'm  prepared  for  a  little  opposition,  Jem ;  but, 
just  fancy  yourself  the  house,  while  I  speak  my 
speech.  Make  as  much  noise,  and  be  as  inattentive 
as  possible,  and  then  I  shall  get  on."  Jem 
obediently  bussed — buzzed  with  his  Jew's-harp, 
shambled  with  his  feet,  rocked  himself  backwards 
and  forwards  ;  and,  to  the  extent  of  his  genius,  en- 
deavored to  multiply  himself  into  a  very  full  house. 

Capstick  took  off  his  hat — held  forth  his  right 
arm  as  before,  with  the  supplementary  addition  of 
a  piece  of  paper  in  his  hand,  and  again  with  his  other 
arm  supported  his  left  coatrtaU.  "Sir,"  said 
Capstick,  looking  as  full  as  he  could  at  Jem,  who 
rocked  and  shifted  every  minute — "  *  Sir,  it  was  an 
observation  of  a  Roman  emperor—'  " 

"  Which  one  *"  asked  Jem. 

"  That 's  immaterial,"  answered  Capstick.  "  A 
question  that  will  certainly  not  be  asked  in  debate. 
I  take  a  Roman  emperor  as  something  strong  to 
begin  with — *  of  a  Roman  emperor  that  Qm  joaU 


"  Hallo !"  cried  Jem,  heMfcig  the  Jew's-harp 
wide  away  from  his  mouth ;    "  what  'a    that 
Latin  ?" 

"  Latin,"  answered  Capstick. 

"Well— my  stare! "—said  Jem— "I  new 
knowed  that  you  knowed  Latin." 

"  Nor  did  I,  Jem,"  replied  Capstick  smilingly. 
41  But  I  don't  know  how  it  is ;  when  a  man  ones) 

Sets  into  parliament,  Latin  seems  to  come  upon 
im  as  a  matter  of  course.  Now  go  on  with  your 
Jew's-harp,  and  make  as  much  noise  as  you  like), 
but  don't  speak  to  me.  'Tie n't  parliamentary. 
Now  then,"  and  Capstick  resumed  the  senator— 
"  *  it  was  an  observation  of  a  Roman  emperor9  " — 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  I  've  laid  some  bread  and 
cheese  and  ale  in  the  parlor,"  said  Becky,  break- 
ing in  upon  the  debate.  "  It 's  a  hot  day,  sir,  and 
I  thought  you  might  be  tired." 

"Humph!  Well— I  don't  know.  What, 
Jem" — asked  Capstick,  smacking  his  lips — ■*  whaa 
do  you  propose  t" 

"  Why,"  answered  Jem,  rising,  "  I  propose  that 
the  house  do  now  adjourn." 

Capstick  returned  the  paper  to  bis  pocket,  and 
taking  up  his  hat,  said — "  I  second  the  motion.9* 
After  a  very  short  pause,  he  added — "And  H  is 
adjourned  accordingly."  Whereupon,  he  and*  Jem 
turned  to  follow  Becky,  who  had  run  on  before 
them,  down  another  path.  In  less  than  a  minute, 
however,  a  shriek  rang  through  the  garden. 

"  Why,  that 's  the  gal !  she  'e  hurt,  sorely/* 
cried  Jem. 

"  Pooh,  nonsense,"  said  Capstick,  quickening 
his  pace,  "  it  'a  nothing  ;  taken  a  frog  for  a  croco- 
dile—or something  of  the  sort.  Women  love  to 
squall;  it  shows  their  weakness.  It  can't  be 
anything — " 

"  Oh,  sir— sir— sir— "  cried'Becky,  flying  up  the 
garden,  and  rushing  to  Capstick — "  they  've  stole 
her— carried  her  off— my  dear,  dear  missus !" 

"  Carried  off!  Mrs.  Snipeton— the  lady"— ex- 
claimed Capstick. 

"  Stole  her  away  by  force— oh,  my  poor  master 
—oh,  my  dear  missus— the  young  man  will  tell  yon 
all— master's  heart  will  break — my  sweet  lady !" 
And  Becky,  with  flowing  tears,  wrung  her  hands, 
and  was  as  one  possessed. 

"Why'  Eh— what  is  all  this!"  Mid  Cap- 
stick  to  St.  Giles,  who  looked  pale  and  atupinecL 
"Fellow,  what's  this?" 

"  I  '11  tell  you  all  about  it,  air"— said  St.  Giles, 
hastily.  "  The  lady's  horse  was  swifter  than 
mine — I  could  no  how  keep  up  with  her.  And 
when  we  turned  out  of  Highcate  we"— here  St. 
Giles  turned  deathly  pale,  and  his  feet  eliding  from 
under  him,  he  fell  to  the  earth. 

"  He  's  dead— he  's  dead,"  cried  Becky,  failing 
upon  her  knees  at  his  side,  and  lifting  up  his  head, 
when  her  hands  were  instantly  covered  with  blood, 
drawn  by  the  cudgel  of  Blast.  On  this  she  re- 
newed her  screams ;  renewed  her  exclamations  of 
despair.    "  He  was  dead — murdered." 

At  this  minute  old  Snipeton  ran,  reeling  op  tho 
path.  Dorothy  Vale,  more  by  her  chalk-like  face, 
than  with  her  tongue,  had  revealed  the  mischief  to 
her  master.  "  Missus  was  gone — carried  off— the 
man  was  up  the  garden."    His  life— nothing  but 
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his  life— should  satisfy  the  cheated 
Snipeton  rushed  to  the  group ;  and  when  he  saw 
St.  Giles  prostrate,  insensible ;  the  old  man,  grind- 
ing his  teeth,  howled  bis  curses,  and,  in  voir  iiBpo- 
tence,  worked  his  hands  like  a  demon  basked  of  ton 
•nge. 
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A  16011  to  ms  PATftKK. 

Wk  thmt  the  Beauty  Book  of  this  year  very  far 
from  the  least  meritorious  of  ha  series.  If  has  sev- 
0ral  very  graceful  t«fi  desodiU;  some  pretty  and 
Interesting  stories ;  fragments  of  real  poetry ;  and 
one  or  two  papers  of  interest  beyond  the  hoar. 
We  have  not  often  read,  in  the  same  space,  a  tale 
so  powerfully  and  unaffectedly  told  as  that  which, 
with  the  signature  of  Z.,  appears  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  evils  of  the  old  system  of  capital  punish- 
ment. To  understand  what  we  shall  extract,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  premise  that  a  banker  of  formal 
and  not  popular  manners,  but  of  strict  and  exact 
integrity  and  most  unblemished  character,  has  been 
robbed,  with  supposed  aggravated  circumstances  of 
personal  violence,  by  a  young  man  who  had  been 
several  years  a  clerk  in  his  bank,  and  was  suddenly 
dismissed  on  account  of  some  trifling  failure  in 
punctuality.  He  prosecutes  to*  conviction ;  and  a 
few  days  before  the  execution  receives  the  follow- 
ing letter.  It  seems  to  as  full  of  a  beauty  very 
rare  in  compositions  of  this  kind.  There  is  no 
violent  effort.  There  is  no  convulsive  strain.  The 
pathos  is  manly,  direct,  and  simple. 

14  Sir, — It  is  with  many  conflicting  feelings  that  I 
now  address  you,  and  I  can  scarcely  hope  that  you 
will  condescend  to  peruse  a  letter  from  a  condemned 
felon  like  me.  Justice  has  been  your  plea— ^toft'ee 
also  actuates  me.  I  acknowledge  that  I  have  sinned 
against  my  God,  my  country,  and  yourself,  in  com- 
mitting one  of  the  crimes  for  which  I  am  about  to 
suffer,  for  the  robbery  was  planned  by  me ;  of 
Intent  to  murder  I  am  as  innocent  as  the  child 
unborn.  But,  sir,  I  am  not  the  only  guilty  one — it 
is  to  your  sin  that  I  owe  my  existence ;  and  from 
this  venial  offence  of  yours,  which  has  long  since 
been  forgotten  by  yourself  and  by  the  world,  have 
sprung  all  the  crimes  I  ever  have,  committed. 

"At  the  period  of  your  marriage  you  parted 
from  my  mother,  believing  that  you  amply  compen- 
sated for  all  her  wrongs  by  the  gift  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  exacting  from  her  a  solemn  promise  that 
you  should  never  hear  from  her  again — a  promise 
which,  as  you  well  know,  she  never  violated,  nor 
did  she  reveal  your  name  to  me  until  she  was  upon 
her  death-bed. 

"  At  her  desire  I  solemnly  pledged  myself  that 
the  secret  should  never  pass  my  lips,  except,  under 
very  extraordinary  circumstances,  I  should  feel 
compelled  to  make  it  known  to  yourself.  I  was  at 
this  time  fifteen  years  of  ape,  and  had  hitherto  been 
supported  and  decently  educated  by  my  mother's 
exertions ;  but  she  had  nothing  to  leave  me  beyond 
a  few  pounds  in  ready  money,  which  were  little 
more  than  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  her 
funeral. 

"  I  had  loved  my  mother  tenderly,  and  on  her 
decease  felt  myself  to  be  one  of  the  most  desolate 
creatures  upon  earth .  Lowly  as  my  station  appeared 
to  be,  I  felt  inconceivably  pained  at  the  thoughts  of 
my  disgraceful  birth,  and  that  the  name  which  L 
bote  was  not  my  lawful  one,  (my  mother  having 
passed  as  a  widow,)  for  pride  was  the  inheritance 
which  I  received  from  yon.  Nevertheless,  I  had 
an  indescribable  longing  to  see  my  other  earthly 
parent.  I  thought,  perhaps,  you  possessed  some 
of  my  mother's  tenderness,  and  that  if  I  could  find 
out  where  yon  were  living,  and  could  sometimes 
look  at  you  unobserved,  I  should  not  feel  utterly 
akaein  the  world. 

"  Full  of  these  thoughts  I  packed  up  my  little 
all9  and  walked  from  —  to  London,  a  utfanoe  of 


nearly  forty  miles.  Having  always  borne  an  excel- 
lent character  in  my  own  neighborhood,  I  carried 
with  me  several  respectable  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion, and  in  a  few  days  succeeded  in  getting  employ- 
ment in  a  retail  bookseller V  shop. 

"  One  object  now  solely  occupied  ray  mind — that 
of  seeing  you ;  yet  I  feared  to  make  any  inquiries 
about,  or  even  to  mention  your  name,  lest  my 
motive  might  be  suspected.  By  reference  to  the 
London  Directory,  I  found  out  what  I  imagined  to 
be  your  town  residence,  and  every  evening  I  paced 
up* and  down  before  your  house  in  the  hope  of 
getting  even  one  glimpse  of  you,  for  my  very  heart 
yearned  within  me  to  see  you. 

"  After  the  lapse  of  some  months  I  discovered 
that  you  left  town  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  as  I  was  rarely  sent  messages,  or  had  any 
opportunity  of  going  to  the  city  during  the  morning, 
I  was  almost  inclined  to  give  op  my  pursuit  in 
despair,  when  an  apparently  accidental  circumstance, 
which  I  need  not  now  recall  to  your  recollection, 
placed  me  in  your  employment. 

14 1  entered  jour  office  with  a  throbbing  heart 
and  an  almost  fevered  brain,  but  the  stern  dignity 
of  your  deportment  chilled  my  blood,  and  I  was 
soon  hopeless  of  ever  gaining  your  affections.  My 
youthful  dream  had  fled.  1  felt  that  I  could  not 
love  you ;  yet  I  resolved  to  be  useful  to  you,  and  to 
discharge  all  my  duties  faithfully.  I  wished  to 
gain  your  confidence,  and,  as  h  were,  to  compel 
you  to  respect  the  outcast  who  fed  upon  the  crumbs 
which  fell  from  your  table.  I  sometimes  thought 
upon  the  subject  until  my  heart  was  ready  to  burst 
During  the  four  years  spent  in  your  office  my  con- 
duct was  faultless  towards  you ;  nor  was  I  to  blame 
for  the  neglect  of  duty  which  caused  us  to  separate. 
That  neglect  proceeded  from  your  legitimate  son; 
but  when  he  aid  not  come  forward  to  clear  me,  I 
scorned  to  clear  myself. 

"  From  the  moment  we  parted  my  mind  became 
imbued  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  despair.  Hav- 
ing unjustly  lost  that  confidence  which  I  had  labored 
for  years  to  gain,  I  became  firmly  persuaded  that  I 
should  never  again  succeed  in  any  undertaking.  I 
felt  myself  to  be  as  the  son  of  the  bondwoman  who 
was  to  be  cast  out,  but  my  fate  to  be  harder  than 
that  of  Ishmael,  for  I  had  no  mother  to  accompany 
me  and  to  watch  over  my  wanderings.  I  believed 
that  henceforth  my  hand  should  be  against  every 
man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  me. 

"  I  walked  the  whole  day  without  feeling  need 
of  bodily  sustenance.  Towards  night,  as  I  instinc- 
tively bent  my  steps  towards  my  lodgings,  I  met 
with  an  old  acquaintance,  who  had  for  a  few 
months  been  my  fellow-clerk  in  your  office.  He 
asked  me  to  turn  with  him ;  I  did  so,  although  I 
had  long  known  him  to  be  a  young  man  of  loose 
habits.  He  brought  me  to  a  gambling-house,  and 
asked  me  to  enter  and  try  my  fortune.  I  com- 
plied unresistingly,  and  had  at  first  what  are  called 
a  few  lucky  hits.  My  attention  was  arrested,  and 
my  mind  strongly  excited.  I  remained  there  two 
days  and  nights,  and  thenceforward  became  the 
companion  of  gamblers  and  sharpers.  When  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  money,  I  drowned  care  in  all 
manner  of  riotous  living,  and  at  other  times  I  was 
reduced  to  the  very  brink  of  starvation.  It  was  at 
one  of  those  periods  of  desperation,  when  every 
resource  had  failed  with  myself  and  my  companions, 
that  we  planned  the  robbery  for  which  I  am  now 
about  to  suffer.  I  suggested  your  house,  recollect- 
ing a  box  in  the  office  where  a  considerable  sum  of 
ready  money  for  private  expenses  was  usually  kept; 
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sod  I  offered  my  services  upon  condition  that  we 
should  go  unarmed,  for,  guilty  as  I  was,  I  shuddered 
at  the  thoughts  of  shedding  blood,  and  I  calculated 
upon  the  old  housekeeper  only  being  in  the  house 
as  usual.  The  idea  that  you  would  sleep  in  town 
that  fatal  night  (lid  not  enter  my  head,  for  I  had 
never  known  you  to  do  so  before.  The  blow  which 
you  received  as  you  entered*  the  office  with  a  light 
in  your  hand,  I  again  most  solemnly  protest  was 
not  given  by  roe ;  it  was  given  by  one  of ,my  guilty 
companions  as  he  made  his  escape,  and  it  was  for 
your  sake  that  I  did  not  follow  him.  I  remained 
behind  to  raise  you  up,  and,  if  necessary,  to  call  for 
help ;  for  at  that  moment  every  selfish  feeling  was 
lost  in  my  intense  anxiety  for  your  restoration. 
Once  more  I  loved  you  as  my  father ;  I  pressed  you 
to  my  heart,  and  I  resolved  the  instant  your  recol- 
lection returned  to  tell  you  who  I  was,  and  to  cast 
myself  upon  your  mercy.  But  you ^opened  your 
eyes  only  to  identify  me  as  the  watchman  entered, 
and  I  was  carried  off  as  a  murderer,  literally  stained 
with  your  blood,  which  had  flowed  upon  me  from 
the  wound  you  had  received  in  your  faO,  and  which 
I  had  torn  off  my  neckcloth  to  bind  up. 
•  "I  have  made  innumerable  efforts  to  obtain  an 
interview  with  you,  but  could  not  succeed ;  and  a 
regard  for  truth  and  for  your  reputation,  which 
amid  all  my  wanderings  I  had  never  wholly  lost, 
prevented  me  from  confiding  in  a  third  person. 

"  My  life  is  now  forfeited;  no  effort  of  yours  can 
save  it.  Why  then  do  I  make  this  disclosure  ?  Is 
it  prompted  by  revenge  ?  1  hope  it  is  not ;  but  that 
it  may  be  a  means  of  awakening  in  your  mind  the 
repentance  which  I  trust  I  have  experienced.  My 
only  hope  is  that  of  the  thief  on  the  cross.  Much 
human  feeling  appears  to  pervade  this  letter,  for 
which  I  implore  forgiveness.  It  has  been  written 
at  long  and  distressing  intervals,  and  I  cannot  now 
revise  it. 

"  I  enclose  you  a  letter  in  my  mother's  hand- 
writing, and  a  book  which  you  gare  her,  in  order 
that  you  may  be  convinced  that  no  impostor  addresses 
you.  I  know  not  what  to  subscribe  myself,  but 
that  which  I  am, 

"  A  Condemned  Felon." 


STRAY  LEAVES,  BY  A  SUFFOLK  RECTOR. 

*  Judging  from  internal  evidence,  we  should  not 
have  ascribed  this  volume  to  a  clergyman,  much 
less  to  a  rector.*  There  is  nothing  about  it  to 
suggest  the  classic,  the  university,  or  even  the 
diffuse  though  measured  and  scholarly  style  of  a 
divine.  The  only  professional  trait  is  rather  medi- 
cal than  clerical;  and  consists  of  that  imposing 
sort  of  confidence  which  physicians,  or  men  claim- 
ing to  be  physicians,  exhibit  at  pleasure-towns, 
where  people  congregate  without  any  defined  posi- 
tion, and  those  get  the  foremost  place  who,  like 
young  Cibber  in  the  Dunciad,  take  it. 

Stray  Leaves  from  a  Freemason's  Notebook 
smacks  a  good  deal  more  of  the  practised  litterateur 
than  of  the  parish-rector.  The  leading  points  of  a 
subject  are  seized ;  incidents  which  the  writer  has 
seen,  or  anecdotes  which  he  may  have  heard,  are 
cleverly  pressed  into  his  service,  and  turned  to 
account,  so  as  to  give  a  dramatic  air  to  the  narra- 
tive; the  style  is  rapid  and  forcible,  but  rather 
■trained  than  natural.  Whenever  the  author 
undertakes  a  story,  his  characters  and  incidents  are 
exaggerated,  in  the  manner  of  a  person  accustomed 

*  It  reminds  us  of  some  sketches  in  the  Boston  Atlas. 
— Lav.  Age. 


to  sacrifice  truth  and  probability  to  a  coarse  effect ; 
and  he  does  not  succeed  in  impressing  the  reader 
with  his  accuracy;  so  that  his  anecdotes  when 
professing  to  be  matters  of  fact  are  not  received 
with  implicit  confidence.  It  is  probable  that  he  has 
heard  them,  not  invented  them ;  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  be  true ;  but  a  strong  doubt  lurks  in  the 
mind  as  to  whether  the  writer  received  them  in  the 
way  he  represents,  which  of  course  raises  misgiv- 
ings as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  stories  themselves, 

The  volume,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  title,  is 
a  set  of  miscellaneous  papers.  Except  a  few  tales, 
they  are  substantially  reminiscences  by  the  author ; 
sometimes  consisting  of  a  series  of  anecdotes  of  an 
individual,  of  whom  the  writer  professes  a  personal 
knowledge — as,  "  Sir  William  Webb  Follett  in 
Early  Life,"  whose  schoolfellow  he  represents 
himself  to  have  been ;  others,  like  that  of  M  Can- 
ning in  Retirement,11  are  bits  of  biography,  but 
resting  on  no  authority,  and,  with  the  doubtful 
impression  we  have  already  spoken  of,  they  do  not 
produce  the  effect  which  as  mere  literary  efforts 
they  ought  to  attain.  There  are  a  few  essays— as 
the  "Half-a-dozen  Words  about  the  Poor," — 
specious,  but  not  very  practical;  and  a  few  tales 
distinguished  by  clever  force,  but  untruthful  exag- 
geration. Several  have  already  appeared  in  peri- 
odical publications — a3  "  The  Foreign  Sorceress 
and  the  British  Statesman,1'  a  German  sort  of 
story  of  Canning  and  Hnskisson  going  to  a  Parisian 
fortune-teller  and  having  their  deaths  exactly  repre- 
sented. "  The  Measure  Meted  out  to  others 
Measured  to  us  again11  appeared  in  Blackwood; 
and  it  has  the  rapidity,  startling  effects,  and  clever 
management  of  the  narrative,  which  distinguish 
the  high-spiced  tales  of  the  author  of  the  "  Diary 
of  a  late  Physician,1'  with  an  equal  disregard  of 
probability. 

Assuming  the  truth  of  the  following  story  of 
Canning,  it  is  not  a  bad  one.  The  mimicry  must 
have  been  rich. 

"One  peculiarity  he  possessed,  which  is  but 
partially  known — his  thorough  remembrance  of  a 
voice,  and  his  ability  of  connecting  it  at  any  inter- 
val of  time  with  the  party  to  whom  it  belonged. 
More  than  one  instance  of  this  faculty  is  remem- 
bered at  Hinckley. 

"He  was  dining  with  a  large  party  at  Mr. 
Cheshyre's,  the  medical  gentleman  before  referred 
to,  when  a  note  was  brought  in  and  handed  to  the 
host,  with  an  intimation  that  the  bearer  begged  to 
see  him  for  five  minutes. 

"  Mr.  C.  left  his  party  with  reluctance,  and  was 
absent  some  time.  When  he  returned,  he  prefaced 
his  lengthy  apologies  by  observing,  he  'had  been 
detained  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the 
day  ;* '  that  the  gentleman  ( was  by  accident  passing 
through  Hinckley,  and  could  not  pause  on  his 
route  ;  that  he  *  purposed  placing  one  of  his  family 
under  his  (Mr.  Cheshyre  s)  care ;'  and  that  *  he 
(Mr.  C.)  was  obliged  to  listen  to  all  his  arrange- 
ments.* 

" ( I  will  name  him,'  said  Canning,  gayly ;  *  and 
then  drink  his  health.1 

"  *  The  latter  point  may  be  very  easily  managed ; 
but  the  former  will,  I  believe,  baffle  even  your 
acuteness,  Mr.  Canning.1 

"  This  was  said  with  some  degree  of  tartness ; 
for  among  other  affectations  which  the  wealthy 
quack  indulged  in  was  that  of  profound  mystery 
with  respect  to  the  most  trivial  occurrences. 

"'Your    visitor,  sir,  was   Wilberforec/ 
J  Canning,  stoutly. 
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11 '  How  could  you  pomibly  discover  that?'  cried 
annoyed  host.  *  We  conversed  with  closed 
doors — he  sent  in  no  card— as  we  parted,  he  spoke 
but  five  words.' 

44  *  Of  which  I  heard  but  two.' 

444  What  were  they  V 

41  *  Conventional  arrangement/  said  Canning, 
imitating  Wilberforce's  distinct  pronunciation,  and 
dwelling  on  each  separate  syllable." 

Here  are  traits  of  Follett  in  boyhood.  The 
master  of  the  school  was  the  Lempriere  of  the 
Classical  Dictionary. 

44  Equally  judicious  was  the  doctor's  estimate  of 
the  late  attorney-general.  '  Webb  Follett  is  not 
brilliant,  but  he  is  solid ;  he  will  not  snatch,  but 
he  will  earn  distinction.  I  shall  not  live  to  see  it ; 
bnt  it  will  be  so.' 

44  Now,  this  conclusion  was  the  more  curious 
because  Follett  was  not  one  of  those  spirits  who 
hit  peculiarly  the  doctor's  taste.  Follett,  as  a  boy, 
was  rather  slow.  There  is  no  use  in  denying  it. 
There  was  at  school  nothing  dashing  or  brilliant 
about  him.  His  articulation  in  boyhood  was  thick ; 
and  his  demeanor  somewhat  sluggish.  Now, 
sharpness,  quickness,  and  readiness,  the  doctor 
delighted  in.  Again  :  Follet  was  not  fond  of  clas- 
sics ;  the  doctor  revelled  in  them.  And  yet  he 
appreciated  his  pupil  and  did  him  justice.  In 
proof  of  this,  I  well  recollect  that  when  one  of  the 
under-masters  (Osborne  was  the  reverend  gentle- 
man's name)  said  to  the  doctor,  after  a  hasty  peru- 
sal, 4  Webb  Follett's  verses,  .sir,  want  imagina- 
tion,' the  rejoinder  instantly  followed — 4  But,  sir, 
they  possess — what  many  verses  do  not,  sense  !' 

44  There  was  one  peculiarity  about  the  late 
attorney-general  in  boyhood,  which,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  accompanied  him  in  after-life.  He  pos- 
sessed the  entire  confidence  of  our  little  community. 
The  sentiment  he  inspired,  generally  was  respect. 
4 Well!  that's  Webb  Follett's  opinion,'  was  a 
dictum  which  settled  many  a  boyish  quarrel  and 
stilled  many  an  angry  difference.  Perhaps  this 
might  mainly  be  owing  to  his  manner ;  for  even  in 
boyhood  he  was  calm,  and  grave,  and  self-pos- 
sessed. There  was  a  composedness  about  him 
which  no  petty  irritations  could  ruffle.  Webb 
Follett  in  a  passion  would  have  been  a  rare  specta- 
cle on  the  play-ground." 

The  following  anecdotes  are  attributed  to  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  and  are  professed  to  be  told  to 
the  author  during  a  visit  to  Newstead,  by  a  "  mid- 
dle-aged, military-looking  man."  They  are  "  curi- 
ous if  true." 

THE  PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE. 

44  The  prince  regent  had  little  real  affection  for 
his  daughter.  The  fact  is,  he  feared  her !  The 
day  after  he  learnt  her  demise,  his  comment  on  the 
event  to  one  of  his  intimates  was  this — *  The  nation 
will  lament  her,  but  to  me  it  is  a  relief!' " 

THE     DUKE    or    WELLINGTON     AND    LORD     CASTLE- 

REAOH. 

44  The  regard  which  the  duke  felt  for  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  was  great,  undissembled,  and  enduring  to 
the  last.  It  puzzled  most  people.  No  one  could 
well  account  for  it,  because  no  two  men  had  less  in 
common  as  to  habits  and  character.  The  duke,  all 
soldierly  frankness  ;  the  foreign  secretary,  steeped 
in  tracasserie,  finesse,  and  diplomatic  manoeuvres. 
The  duke  speaks,  and  you  seize  at  once  ^his 
T« «"g ;  Lara  Castlereagh  rounded  sentence  after 


sentence,  and  you  knew  as  much  of  bis  real  bent 
and  object  when  he  had  finished  as  when  he 
began !  It  shows,  however,  how  deeply  the  duke 
had  studied  the  diplomatist,  since  he  was  the  first 
to  notice  Lord  Castlereagh's  aberration  of  intellect. 
He  mentioned  it  first  to  the  king,  and  then  to  his 
colleagues.  His  impression  was  deemed  ill- 
founded  ;  so  fixed,  however,  was  it  in  the  duke's 
mind,  that,  some  days  before  the  event,  he  said  to 
a  dependent  of  the  minister — one  of  his  secretaries, 
if  I  mistake  not — 4  Watch  his  lordship  carefully ; 
his  mind  is  going.'  " 

THE  LATE  QUEEN  CAROLINE. 

44  One  and  not  the  least  curious  feature  in  the 
affair  was,  that  the  regent  was  kept  fully  informed, 
by  some  unsuspected  agent,  of  the  daily  life  of  bis 
unfortunate  consort.  He  was  in  full  possession  of 
all  her  movements.  She  never  had  a  party  but  he 
knew  who  composed  it.  She  never  took  a  jour- 
ney without  the  route  and  the  incidents  of  travel 
being  reported  to  him  in  detail.  Every  escapade 
of  hers  was  duly  chronicled,  and  faithfully  too ;  for 
when  proceedings  were  finally  taken,  the  subordi- 
nate law  people — those  who  had  the  getting-up  of 
the  case — found  the  king  more  aufoit  of  the  whole 
business  than  they  were  themselves.  4  Amend  that,' 
said  he,  on  one  occasion ;  4  you  are  wrong  as  to 
''time.  The  date  of  that  transaction  is  so  and  so,' 
— naming  the  day  accurately;  'and  the  parties 
present  were  these ;'  and  he  repeated  their  names 
one  by  one.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  ascertain 
the  king's  informant ;  but  in  vain." 

Some  of  the  papers  are  defensive  or  illustrative 
of  masonic  character  and  virtues,  so  far  as  these 
may  be  unfolded  to  the  uninitiated.  The  profits 
of  the  book  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  fund  for  the 
projected  4(  Asylum  for  the  Aged  and  Decayed 
Freemason." 


The  Aoe  of  Egypt.—"  The  massive  temples  and 
obelisks  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  and  the  colossal 
statues,  which  have  already  outlived  three  thousand 
years,  prove  the  high  civilization  of  the  kingdom,  even 
before  the  Jews  had  become  a  people,  before  the  Greeks 
had  got  an  alphabet." — Sharpens  Egypt. 

New  Astronomical  Professorship. — The  French 
government  is  about  to  establish  a  new  professorship 
o(Le  Mecanique  cileste  for  M.  Le  Verrier,  whose  math- 
ematical  calculations  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  new 
planet. 

Italy. — Affairs  in  Rome  are  assuming  a  strange 
aspect  of  free  activity.  The  first  number  of  an 
English  weekly  newspaper,  called  the  Roman  Adver- 
tiser, had  appeared,  and  a  list  is  given  of  five  other 
new  papers  on  the  eve  of  publication.  One,  La  Gut- 
risprudenza,  is  intended  to  report  criminal  trials,  which 
have  hitherto  been  conducted  in  secret. 

The  embarrassed  state  of  the  public  finances  is  one 
of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  career  of  the  new 
pontiff.  But  he  addresses  himself  with  vigor  to  the 
task ;  and,  finding  that  the  evil  cannot  be  met  by  the 
abolition  of  sinecures  and  reductions  in  his  own  house- 
hold, he  has  broached  the  project  of  an  income-tax. 
At  the  same  time,  the  taxes  on  salt  and  on  corn 
ground  at  the  mill  (most  oppressive  to  the  peasantry) 
are  to  be  abolished. 

Fanny  Elssler  has  been  at  the  Vatican.  She  was 
presented  to  the  Pope  by  Colonel  Ffyffer,  of  the  Swiss 
Guard;  and  Fins  blandly  said,  that  "talent  in  every 
department  of  human  excellence  was  ever  welcome 
to  his  dominions." 
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Correspondence  of  John,  Fourth  Duke  of  Bedford: 
selected  from  the  Originals  at  Woburn  Abbey. 
With  an  Introduction.  By  Lord  John  Russell. 
Longman  &  Co. 

This,  the  third  and  laat  volume  of  the  Bedford 
Correspondence,  deals  with  the  laat  ten  yean  of  the 
life  of  the  duke,  and  the  first  ten  of  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third.  The  Introduction  hy  Lord 
John  Russell  is  more  important  and  detailed  titan 
those  which  preceded  the  former  volumes ;  and  we 
propose,  with  brief  preface,  to  lay  such  extracts 
from  it  before  the  reader,  as  appear  to  us  to  contain 
valuable  illustrations  of  this  much  disputed  though 
not  very  creditable  period  of  history. 

Lord  John  Russell  is  too  sagacious  and  sound  a 
critic  to  rate  too  highly  the  political  or  other  virtues 
of  the  time.  He  frankly  admits  the  loose  and  dis- 
cordant condition  of  that  once  great  whig  party 
which,  in  the  interval  between  Walpole's  rail  and 
the  death  of  George  the  Second,  had  to  contend 
with  the  "  unbending  ambition  and  sullen  discon- 
tent" of  the  elder  Pitt.  They  were  «•  divided  from 
each  other  by  personal  predilections,  and  not  by 
distinct  lines  of  policy."  "  Their  quarrels  and 
their  friendships  were  precarious  and  capricious." 
'*  There  was  no  reason  why  any  one  statesman  should 
not  join  with  any  other  statesman  to  whom  he  had 
been  the  week  before  most  opposed."  There  was 
no  "  great  question  in  dispute,  like  the  revolution 
settlement,  or  the  American  war,  or  the  French 
war,  upon  which  parties  widely  separated  in  opin- 
ion could  take  their  stand."  All  this  is  true  ;  and 
we  doubt  if  Lord  John  Russell  has  given  it  suffi- 
cient weight  in  his  severer  judgments  of  the  char- 
acter and  conduct  of  Pitt.  Without  undertaking 
to  say  in  what  precise  proportions  the  defects  of 
that  great  statesman  should  be  divided  between  his 
ambition  and  his  gout,  we  say  that  beyond  all 
question  his  virtues  were  rare  and  remarkable  in 
that  age,  and  wholly  peculiar  to  himself.  "  Had 
the  character  of  Mr.  Pitt  been  more  conciliatory, 
his  great  qualities  might  have  rallied  around  him  a 
national  party."  Not,  we  suspect,  in  the  sense 
intended  by  Lord  John  Russell.  The  men  he  has 
himself  so  justly  described  were  not  the  men  for 
any  such  project  or  alliance.  The  truth  is  that  the 
only  approach  to  anything  of  a  national  party  ever 
made  in  those  days,  was  really  made  by  Pitt.  If 
he  failed  to  consolidate  it,  it  was  because  he  stood 
erect,  while  every  one  else  was  shuffling  or  crawl- 
ing. Lord  John  Russell  implies  that  he  had  no 
fixed  principles.  Ho  had  no  solid  party  attach- 
ments ;  but  there  may  be  fixed  principles  indepen- 
dent of  these—such  as  the  caring  for  a  country  and 
a  people.  Pitt  cared  for  both  ;  and  it  was  because, 
as  we  firmly  believe,  there  was  not  another  states- 
man of  the  time  who  had  the  heart  to  think  of 
them  or  the  courage  to  face  them,  that  these 
Thanes  fell  from  him,  and  he  railed  in  his  later 
designs.  There  was  hardly  a  colleague  or  a  rival 
that  did  not  ordinarily  employ  deceit,  truckling, 
and  servility,  as  a  part  of  that  stock-in-trade  which 
it  was  Pitt's  fixed  principle  to  disregard  and  de- 
spise. Is  such  a  man  to  be  judged  by  the  measure 
of  such  associates  ?  What  says  Lord  John  Russell 
himself  (and  it  is  most  happily  said)  of  the  fitness 
of  the  tune  itself  to  supply  even  the  means  of 
judgment  on  such  a  man  t  "  Neither  did  there 
exist  any  large  atmosphere  of  public  opinion  in 
which  politicians  moved.    In  the  confined  space, 


from  which  the  air  was  excluded,  the 
the  feather  were  of  equal  weight/9 

We  can  point  out  no  other  defect  in  Lord  Join 
Russell's  able  and  most  spirited  introduction  to  the 
contents  of  this  volume,  than  that  which  we  have 
indicated  (and  which  was  almost  inseparable  from 
a  natural  desire  to  vindicate  his  ancestor's  memory) 
of  a  tendency  to  overrate  the  value  of  peculiar 
party  and  family  combinations.  We  are  net  insen- 
sible to  the  vast  good  which  has  been  achieved  by 
such  means  on  great  occasions  of  our  history ;  but 
we  think  there  have  also  been  times,  and  that 
Lord  Chatham's  was  one  of  them,  when  these 
party  views  and  family  organizations  have  substi- 
tuted factitious  duties  for  the  higher  mora]  nod 
national  responsibilities.  Certain  it  is,  however , 
that,  if  an  intelligent  and  honest  love  of  party  may 
be  forgiven  in  any  statesman — in  the  case  of  one 
who,  like  Lord  John  Russell,  has  been  one  of  its 
noblest  and  most  unswerving  representatives  in 
modern  history,  and  who  by  its  means  has  achieved 
public  benefits  and  blessings  of  no  ordinary  nature, 
it  may  win  both  admiration  and  forgiveness. 

We  proceed  to  give  the  extracts  we  have  prom- 
ised. They  will  be  found  not  only  acute  and 
sagacious  in  their  general  estimates  of  character,  as 
well  as  versed  in  the  nicest  details  of  the  political 
history  and  correspondences  of  the  period,  but  also, 
as  mere  specimens  of  literary  composition,  correct, 
finished,  and  powerful.  The  style  loses  none  of  its 
weight  in  its  brilliancy  and  ease. 

Lord  Bute's  notable  project  on  his  pupiTs  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  by  which  he  proposed,  as  Bobb 
Doddington  has  it,  "  to  recover  monarchy  from  the 
inveterate  usurpation  of  oligarchy,"  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Lord  John  Russell : 
.  "  Lord  Bute  appears  to  have  thought  that  he 
could  govern  a  constitutional  monarchy,  as  a  favor- 
ite courtier  might  govern  a  despotic  state,  solely  by 
the  will  of  the  prince.  He  wished  to  glide  upon 
the  scene  without  ostentation,  and  unfold  gradually 
his  pretensions  and  his  powers.  But  the  execution 
of  such  a  scheme  was  dangerous,  and  might  prove, 
as  it  did  prove,  fatal  to  his  creeping  ambition.  He 
entertained  a  design  of  becoming  secretary  of  state, 
by  making  Lord  Holderness  pretend  to  quarrel  with 
his  colleagues,  and  resign  in  apparent  anger.  Bat 
this  indirect  and  cowardly  expedient  was  not  rel- 
ished even  by  Bubb  Doddington,  and  served  only 
to  show  how  unequal  his  mind  waa  to  his  fortune. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle  therefore  remained  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  thwarted  indeed  by  the  un- 
derhand cunning  of  the  favorite,  but  in  the  apparent 
possession  of  his  former  eminence.  'There  is 
nothing  new  under  the  son,'  said  Horace  Walpole. 
'Nor  under  the  grandson,'  replied  George  Sel- 
wyn. 

"  Notwithstanding  these  outward  signs,  the  Earl 
of  Bute  had  conceived,  and  successfully  installed 
into  his  pupil,  a  new  scheme  of  foreign  and  domes- 
tic policy.  In  regard  to  the  former,  while  he  waa 
averse  to  a  sadden  abandonment  of  oar  continental 
allies,  and  a  relaxation  of  our  maritime  exertions, 
he  wished  to  calm  down  the  warlike  fervor  of  the 
nation,  and  to  secure  the  repose  of  Europe  by  an 
honorable  peace. 

44  In  respect  to  domestic  affairs,  he  aimed  at  no 
leas  than  the  dissolution  of  party  connexions,  and 
the  supremacy  of  the  king  over  the  parijapent- 
1  Mettie  le  Roy  horn  de  page,'  say*  Mr.  Btrint, 
4  botany  a  sort  of  waJtebword.'  And  it  waa  eop- 
tfanjjy  in  the  mm&m  of  all  An  manes*  «f  jfcs 
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court  that  nothing"  conld  preserve  the  balance  of  the 
constitution  from  being  overturned  by  the  rabble, 
or  by  a  faction  of  the  nobility,  bat  to  free  the  sov- 
ereign effectually  from  that  ministerial  tyranny 
under  which  the  royal  dignity  "had  been  oppressed 
in  the  person  of  his  majesty's  grandfather." 

In  a  later  passage,  the  qualities  of  prudence  and 
caution  requisite  for  the  conduct  of  so  refined  a 
scheme  are  inferred  from  the  opening  acts  of  the 
young  king's  reign : 

"  That  the  project  of  restoring  to  the  crown  that 
absolute  direction  and  control  which  Charles  the 
First  and  James  the  Second  had  been  forced  to 
relinquish,  and  from  which  George  the  First,  and 
George  the  Second,  had  quietly  abstained,  was 
entertained  and  attempted  by  George  the  Third, 
can  hardly  be  doubted. 

44  It  must  be  owned,  that  the  moment  was  in 
many  respects  eminently  auspicious  to  the  execu- 
tion of  such  a  plan.  The  Stuarts,  as  Mr.  Adolphus 
remarks,  had  fallen  into  contempt ;  and  the  whig 
families  were  no  longer  necessary  to  guard  the 
parliamentary  tide  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  Let 
us  add  to  this,  that  the  whigs  were  themselves 
broken  into  sections,  separately  weak,  and  too 
jealous  of  each  other  to  combine.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  the  ancient  chief  of  the  party,  had  low- 
ered himself  by  folly,  and  his  party  by  corruption. 
Lord  Holland  was  hated,  and  could  not  stand  alone  ; 
Mr.  Pitt  was  haughty  and  self-willed,  and  had 
broken  his  connexion  with  the  other  whig  chiefs  ; 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  his  eagerness  for  peace, 
had  acted  with  and  under  Lord  Bute.  Nor  was 
the  king  deficient  in  the  prudence  and  caution 
requisite  for  the  conduct  of  a  refined  scheme. 

"  AJtrifling  incident  which  occurred  on  his  acces- 
sion, showed  the  power  he  had  acquired  over  his 
countenance  and  manner.  He  had  arranged  before- 
hand with  one  of  his  grandfather's  attendants,  that 
a  particular  message  or  note  should  signify  to  him 
the  death  of  George  the  Secoi.d.  The  note  was 
brought  to  him  when  he  was  riding.  He  showed 
no  emotion ;  but  observing  that  his  horse  was 
lame,  turned  his  head  homewards ;  when  he  got 
off  his  horse,  he  told  the  groom  in  a  whisper  that 
he  had  said  the  horse  was  lame,  and  desired  that 
he  might  not  be  contradicted. 

"A  trying  temptation  exhibited  the  king  to  his 
subjects  in  a  most  favorable  light.  His  two  prede- 
cessors arriving  at  the  throne  at  a  mature  age,  had 
given  the  example  of  a  court  where  immorality 
was  combined  with  monotony,  and  vice  reigned 
together  with  dulness.  The  young  prince  was  not 
insensible  to  the  charms  of  beauty.  His  attentions 
to  Lady  Sarah  Lennox  were  soon  remarked,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  her  uncle,  Lord  Hol- 
land, entertained  hopes  of  an  alliance  of  the  house 
of  Richmond  with  the  throne.  But  these  symp- 
toms of  a  growing  passion  were  speedily  arrested  : 
gmve  reasons  of  state  were  allowed  to  prevail,  and 
a  princess  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz  was  invited  to 
preside  over  a  family,  where  a  young  sovereign 
gave  an  example  to  his  subjects  of  moral  purity. 

"Such  a  prince  was  well  fitted  to  acquire  an  as- 
cendant over  a  people  attached  to  the  domestic 
virtues,  and  unaccustomed  to  self-denial  on  the 
throne." 

Nevertheless  we  may  doubt  if  so  considerable 
and  confessed  a  proficiency  in  hypocrisy  and  false- 
hood may  fairly  be  ranked  with  the  domestic  virtues 
and  self-denials,  or  offer  to  a  people  the  right  kind 
of  example  of  moral  purity.  Lord  John  Russell 
thinks  it  necessary  to  remark,  in  the  course  of  his 


essay,  that  it  has  been  the  fate  of  George  the  Third 
to  have  his  faults  greatly  exaggerated ;  but,  desir- 
ing to  be  an  honest  historian,  he  cannot  refrain,  in 
a  later  passage,  from  adding  his  own  high  authority 
not  the  less  weighty  for  its  courteous  phrase,  to  the 
bitter  chronicle  of  those  faults.  Translate  "  re- 
serve" into  its  plainer  word,  and  add  to  it  "  in- 
trigue," "  foolish  prejudices,"  "  want  of  charity," 
"  brooding  sullenness,"  "  antipathies,"  "  obstina- 
cy," and  "  narrow  intellect ;"  and  there  is  wanting 
no  single  trait  of  that  most  unlovely  character, 
which  it  is  the  preposterous  office  of  the  Adolphuses 
of  history  to  hold  forth  as  a  pattern  of  the  publie 
and  private  virtues.  ' 

44  •  The  child  was  father  to  the  man.'  The  same 
facility  in  imbibing  foolish  prejudices ;  the  same 
obstinacy  in  adhering  to  them ;  the  same  want  of 
frankness  in  his  intercourse  with  men,  and  the 
same  want  of  charity  in  his  religious  principles ; 
the  same  strength  of  memory  for  those  who  offended 
him,  and  the  same  brooding  sullenness  against 
those  who  opposed  his  will,  which  had  been  ob- 
served in  the  hoy,  were  manifest  in  the  king 
ThuB  it  happened  that  for  several  years  he  made 
the  punishment  of  Wilkes  a  darling  project  of  his 
government;  that  when  that  mock  patriot  grew 
tired  of  brawling,  the  subjection  of  America  be- 
came the  prevailing  object  of  the  royal  policy ;  and 
that,  at  a  later  period,  the  exclusion  of  the  Irish 
people  from  the  privileges  of  the  constitution,  ab- 
sorbed his  narrow  intellect  and  grew  into  a  passion: 
Thus,  too,  it  happened,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  in  1767,  and  on  the  pro- 
posal of  Mr.  Fox's  India  bill  in  1784,  the  ostensible 
ministers  of  the  crown  were  treated  with  reservo 
and  dissimulation ;  while  the  lords  of  the  bed- 
chamber and  the  party  of  the  king's  friends  re- 
ceived their  private  instructions  to  oppose  the 
measure  to  which  the  royal  sanction  had  apparently 
been  given.  The  treatment  of  Lord  Grenville  and 
Lord  Grey,  in  1807,  on  the  subject  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  was  marked  by  similar  reserve,  and  not 
very  dissimilar  intrigues.  Thus  too  it  happened 
that  statesmen  of  great  weight  in  parliament  were 
for  many  years  excluded  from  the  king's  councils 
by  the  obstinacy  of  personal  resentment,  or  the 
antipathies  of  an  uncharitable  temper." 

A  few  sentences  which  follow  these,  in  summing 
up  the  effects  of  even  a  partial  success  of  this  inau- 
spicious system,  and  speculating  on  what  its  more 
prolonged  results  might  have  been,  contain  thoughts 
which,  coming  fiom  Lord  John  Russell,  will  be  read 
with  peculiar  interest  in  reference  to  late  transac- 
tions: 

"  The  will  of  a  prince  of  the  most  ordinary  un- 
derstanding, of  the  most  confined  education,  and  of 
the  most  unhappy  opinions,  was  made  to  prevail 
over  the  enlightened  views  of  Lord  Chatham,  Lord  ' 
Rockingham,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Pitt. 
One  of  the  great  distinctions  of  a  free  country,  that 
of  being  governed  by  its  ablest  men,  was  at  several 
periods  of  this  reign  entirely  lost.  The  utmost 
confusion  prevailed  for  the  first  ten  years  of  this 
inauspicious  system.  Nothing  indeed  but  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  danger  which  the  country  incurred  at 
the  end  of  the  American  and  the  commencement  of 
the  French  ware,  prevented  George  the  Third  from 
ruling  the  country  by  the  Jenkinsons  and  the  Ad- 
dingtons,  and  excluding  the  greatest  of  his  subjects 
altogether  from  the  councils  of  the  state. 

"  Party  has  no  doubt  its  evils;  but  all  the  evils 
of  party  put  together  would  be  scarcely  a  grain  in 
the  balance,  when  compared  to  the  dissolution  of 
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honorable  friendships,  the  pursuit  of  selfish  ends, 
the  want  of  concert  in  council,  the  absence  of  a  set- 
tled policy  in  foreign  affairs,  the  corruption  of  sep- 
arate statesmen,  the  caprices  of  an  intriguing  court, 
which  the  extinction  of  party  connexion  has 
brought  and  would  again  bring  upon  this  country. 

"  I  have  gone  over  the  story  of  those  times,  be- 
cause it  appears  to  me  they  are  full  of  instruction 
and  of  warning." 

We  shall  not  here  discuss  the  much-vexed  ques- 
tion of  the  reviled  peace  of  '63.  Lord  John  Russell 
seems  less  disposed  heartily  to  defend  his  ancestor's 
share  in  it,  than  any  other  transaction  of  his  public 
career.  But  upon  incidental  points  he  clears  away 
some  doubt;  and,  in  reference  to  the  immediate 
cause  of  Pitt's  resignation  (the  war  with  Spain)  not 
having  been  the  main  ground  of  difference  between 
him  and  the  majority  of  the  cabinet,  has  a  remark 
which  will  probably  he  twisted  into  the  service  of  • 
matters  under  present  discussion.  Great  have  been 
the  changes  in  public  feeling  since  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's  time ;  so  great,  that  the  promoter  of  a  just 
war  would  be,  now-a-days,  much  more  in  danger 
of  being  stoned  than  the  negotiator  of  an  unjust 
peace ; — and,  looking  at  this  condition  of  popular 
feeling,  we  may  fairly  congratulate  ourselves,  with- 
out entering  into  the  old  dispute  as  between  a  Bute 
and  a  Chatham,  on  possessing  a  prime  minister 
to  whom  the  "  most  prudent  policy"  seems  prefer- 
able to  u  the  most  daring,"  in  everything  which 
concerns  the  good  understanding  of  England  and 
France. 

"  He  had  avowed  that,  in  his  opinion,  no  peace 
ought  to  be  concluded  with  France,  until  she  con- 
sented to  give  up  the  fishery  of  Newfoundland,  the 
chief  nursery  of  her  seamen.  The  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, on  the  other  hand,  persuaded  Lord  Bute  and 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  that  it  was  neither  reason- 
able nor  practicable  to  deprive  France  of  the  means 
of  supplying  her  navy  with  seamen,  by  the  encour- 
agement and  maintenance  of  her  fisheries.  The 
policy  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  the  most  daring — that  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  the  most  prudent.  With  the  one 
course,  joined  to  the  haughty  language  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
nothing  but  the  most  complete  destruction  of  her 
resources  would  have  induced  France  to  consent  to 
peace  :  with  the  other,  England  greatly  augmented 
her  dominions,  husbanded  her  resources,  and  gained 
at  the  same  time  a  character  for  moderation. 

"  When  the  treaty  arrived  in  London,  Lord 
Granville,  who  after  being  the  most  turbulent,  had 
become  the  most  complying  member  of  the  cabinet, 
was  sinking  into  the  grave.  Mr.  Wood,  the  under 
secretary,  brought  him  the  treaty  of  peace.  '  I 
found  him  so  languid,'  says  this  gentleman, '  that  I 
proposed  postponing  my  business  for  another  time ; 
out  he  insisted  that  I  should  stay,  saying  it  could 
not  prolong  his  life  to  neglect  his  duty.  He  then 
desired  to  hear  the  treaty  read,  to  which  he  listened 
with  great  attention,  and  recovered  spirits  enough 
to  declare  the  approbation  of  a  dying  statesman  (I 
use  his  own  words)  on  the  most  glorious  war  and 
the  most  honorable  peace  this  nation  ever  saw." 

"  But  whatever  might  be  the  calm  judgment  of 
a  statesman,  the  power  of  Lord  Bute  received  a 
great  blow  from  the  signature  of  the  peace  of  Paris. 
The  conquering  soldier  could  not  bear  to  be  stopped 
in  his  career ;  a  nation  proud  of  its  victories  bore 
with  indignation  the  dismissal  of  the  minister  who 
had  organized  success,  and  the  restoration  of  any 
part  of  its  conquests  to  a  defeated  enemy.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  was  hissed  in  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don; Lord  Bute  was  everywhere  reviled,  as  if  he 


had  sacrificed  for  his  own  advantage  all  the  fhritB 
of  victory  and  conquest. 

This  character  of  George  Grenville  may  stand 
even  side  by  side  with  that  by  Mr.  Macaulay : 

"  He  was  bold  and  resolute  in  character,  firm  in 
maintaining  his  opinions,  and  little,  perhaps  too 
little,  disposed  to  modify  them  for  the  sake  or  con* 
cert,  or  to  renounce  them  when  shown  to  be  im- 
practicable. Without  the  large  conceptions  of  Mr. 
ritt,  he  was  equally  removed  from  those  lower 
views  of  interest  which  had  turned  Mr.  Fox  aside 
from  the  charge  of  the  public  weal  to  the  care  of 
his  private  fortune.  Forming  to  himself  a  rule 
characteristic  of  his  love  of  method,  he  resolved  to 
spend  no  more  money  in  the  periods  he  held  office 
than  in  those  he  was  unsalaried,  in  order,  as  he 
explained  it,  that  he  might  be  above  the  tempta- 
tions of  place  fjpr  the  sake  of  luxury  or  enjoyment. 
His  integrity  was  equal  to  that  of  Mr.  Pitt.  But 
it  must  be  owned  that  his  severe  attacks  on  the 
prodigality  of  that  minister  brought  to  mind  the 
fact  that  for  many  years  he  sat  silent  as  treasurer 
of  the  navy,  suffering  profusion  to  go  unrebuked. 
His  subsequent  censure  partook  somewhat  of  an 
'  envy  of  great  Caesar.'  He  had  been  raised  by 
Lord  Bute  to  a  cabinet  office  during  the  prepara- 
tions for  peace  ;  had  gone,  from  being  secretary  of 
state,  to  the  post  of  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  be- 
cause he  disapproved  of  some  of  the  terms  allowed 
to  France,  and  had  declined  to  take  the  leading 
part  in  defence  of  the  treaty  in  the  honse  of  com- 
mons against  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends.  His  chief 
fault  was  that  for  which  Mr.  Burke  has  noted  hrm, 
too  great  a  reliance  on  the  precedents  on  the  file, 
and  too  obstinate  an  adherence  to  plans  of  govern- 
ment unwisely  conceived  and  unfortunately  pursued. 
This  failing,  again,  arose  in  great  part  from  a  want 
of  sympathy  with  tho  assertion  of  free  principles, 
where  no  book  could  be  quoted  for  his  guidance. 
He  could  denounce  with  vehemence  any  failure  of 
vigor,  and  glow  with  indignation  against  an  exer- 
tion of  power  not  warranted  by  law.  But  where 
the  confines  of  legality  and  liberty  had  not  been  de- 
fined, he  sided  with  authority ;  and  when  a  formal 
decision  had  been  made,  he  mistook  the  fiction  of 
parliamentary  omnipotence  for  a  reality  of  the  Eng- 
lish constitution.  His  style  of  speaking  was  solid, 
argumentative,  vigorous,  but  not  exalted  by  fancy, 
like  that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  nor  quick  and  dexterous,  like 
that  of  Mr.  Fox,  nor  smooth  and  harmonious,  like 
that  of  Lord  Mansfield.  Such  was  the  new  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  and  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer." 

Another  happy  sketch  of  the  unhappy  Chatham 
administration,  may  Temind  us  of  the  best  touches 
of  the  same  admirable  master : 

"  Then  was  formed  that  famous  ministry  of  Lord 
Chatham,  in  which  Lord  Chatham  was  a  cipher ;  a 
ministry  which  overturned  his  whole  plan  of  poli- 
cy ;  persecuted  Wilkes  till  they  had  nearly  raided 
a  rebellion  in  England  ;  contradicted  their  supposed 
chief  in  every  step,  and  then  contradicted  and  disa- 
vowed each  other;  taxed  America,  with  Mr.  Con- 
way in  office,  the  repealer  of  the  stamp  act,  and 
still  the  nominal  leader  of  the  house  of  commons  ; 
entered  into  a  conflict  with  the  electors  of  Middle* 
sex,  against  the  opinion  of  Lord  Camden,  their 
chancellor;  and  finally  brought  upon  their  heads 
the  voice  of  Lord  Chatham's  thunder,  when  ho  m 
vain  endeavored  to  compose  the  waves  which  la* 
own  iEolus  had  lashed  into  fury." 

Every  one  knows  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  cele- 
brated interview  with  the  king,  which  left  his  maj- 
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c»ty  in  convulsions,  says  Junius ;  in  which  the 
duke  was  brutal,  says  Burke ;  in  which  he  covered 
the  princess-mother  with  invectives,  and  threatened 
Lord  Bute  with  the  block,  says  Horace  Walpole. 
Of  this  never-to-be-forgotten  interview,  Lord  John 
Russell  (from  a  letter  of  the  duke  to  his  son-in- 
law,  and  a  memorandum  written  at  the  time  to  the 
same  effect)  supplies  the  following  quiet  account, 
which  would  seem  to  exhibit  it,  if  in  all  respects 
correct,  as  one  of  the  most  ludicrous  of  the  mares'- 
nests  of  history : 

"  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  angry  at  the  manifest 
want  of  support  from  the  court,  asked  for  an  audi- 
ence of  the  king,  before  be  left  London  for  the 
summer.  The  interview  took  place  on  the  12th  of 
June.  The  duke  reminded  his  majesty  of  the 
terms  on  which  the  ministry  had  consented  to  re- 
sume their  offices,  and  asked  whether  the  promise 
made  to  them  had  been  kept ;  whether  the  reverse 
was  not  the  fact  T  whether  Lord  Bute  had  not  been 
favored,  and  the  friends  of  the  ministry  discounte- 
nanced ?  Finally,  he  besought  the  king  '  to  per- 
mit his  authority  and  his  favor  to  go  together ;  and 
if  the  last  could  not  be  given  to  his  present  minis- 
ters, to  transfer  to  others  that  authority  which  must 
be  useless  in  their  hands,  unless  so  strengthened.' 
The  king  said  little,  except  that  he  had  not  seen 
Lord  Bute." 

Of  course  Lord  John  Russell  does  not  spare  that 
terrible  libeller  of  his  ancestor,  who  promises  to 
have  the  strange  fate  of  continuing  both  anonymous 
and  immortal.  Who  can  wonder  that  any  writer 
should  have  shrunk  from  avowing  the  infamy  of 
the  scandals  of  Junius,  whatever  sacrifice  of  an- 
other kind  of  fame  it  might  imply  !  The  hand  may 
be  a  delicate  one,  its  ruffles  of  the  finest  lace,  its 
sword  jewel-mounted  and  jewel-hilted ;  but  if  it 
has  been  mainly  used  in  a  dark  alley,  and  in  secret 
stabbings  against  life  and  honor,  there  are  few  who 
would  care  to  own  it ! 

Lord  John  Russell  thus  introduces  and  describes 
Junius : 

41  The  war  of  parties  was  carried  on  during  the  last 
century  in  a  manner  somewhat  different  from  the 
fashion  of  the  present  day.  The  houses  of  parlia- 
ment did  not  allow  their  debates  to  be  published. 
The  imperfect  and  garbled  reports  which  appeared 
in  monthly  miscellanies  gave  but  a  faint  and  distorted 
reflection  of  the  actual  contest  of  debate.  The  lead- 
ing parties  in  the  state,  in  order  to  obtain  the  verdict 
of  the  country,  either  wrote,  or  paid  for,  pamphlets 
and  periodical  writings  setting  forth  their  principles 
and  their  conduct.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  hired  some 
indifferent  authors;  Lord  Bolingbroke  wrote  him- 
self in  the  '  Craftsman  ;'  Ralph  set  up  a  paper  at 
the  desire  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  ;  Dr.  Johnson 
employed  his  pen  in  behalf  of  the  ministry.  In 
this  state  of  things,  an  anonymous  writer  published 
some  letters  under  various  signatures  in  the  *  Pub- 
lic Advertiser.'  At  first,  these  letters  were  of  the 
usual  description  of  such  writings,  bombastical  and 
empty,  much  abuse  without  any  proof,  and  great 
presumption  without  great  talent.  Lord  Chatham 
was  the  chief  object  of  the  writer's  extravagant  in- 
vective, and  Mr.  Grenville  the  subject  of  his  equally 
extravagant  praise.  Thus  we  have  Lord  Chatham 
described  as  '  a  man  purely  and  perfectly  bad,'  and 
then  depicted  as  having  *  arrived  at  that  moment  at 
which  he  might  see  himself  within  reach  of  the 
great  object,  to  which  all  the  artifices,  the  intrigues, 
the  hypocrisy,  and  the  impudence  of  his  past  life 
were  directed.'  Then,  after  an  account  of  his  con- 
duct we  have :  '  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  perni- 


cious practices  by  which  a  traitor  may  be  known, 
by  which  a  free  people  may  be  enslaved.  But  the 
masterpiece  of  his  treachery,  and  the  surest  of  an- 
swering all  his  purposes,  would  be,  if  possible,  to 
foment  such  discord  between  the  mother  country 
and  her  colonies  as  may  leave  them  both  an  easier 
prey  to  his  own  dark  machinations.  With  this 
patriotic  view,  he  will  be  ready  to  declare  himself 
the  patron  of  sedition,  and  a  zealous  advocate  for 
rebellion.'  Then,  again,  we  have  Jiim  portrayed 
as  *  so  black  a  villain ;'  and  a  comfortable  reflec- 
tion at  the  close,  that  although  we  have  *  no  Tar- 
peian  rock,'  '  yet  we  have  impeachments ;  and  a 
gibbet  is  not  too  honorable  a  situation  for  the  car- 
cass of  a  traitor.'  Such  was  the  style  of  the  libel- 
ler before  he  had  learnt  to  point  his  arrows ;  such 
was  his  respect  for  public  services,  and  an  honora- 
ble old  age.  Presently  more  pains  were  taken ; 
the  style  became  less  inflated,  and  the  matter  leas 
absurd ;  the  author  took  the  name  of  Junius,  and  * 
suddenly  attracted  general  notice. 

"  I  need  hardly  vindicate  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
from  the  attacks  of  Junius.  Lord  Brougham,  in  hJ8 
4  Statesmen  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Thir^,1  has 
amply  proved  the  baselessness  of  his  calumnies. 
But  the  whole  fabric  deserves  to  be  pointed  out  as 
a  specimen  of  the  taste  and  temper  of  those  days. 
Let  it  be  first  observed,  that  the  favorite  topics  of 
this  writer  were  those  from  which  a  man  of  gener- 
ous or  even  moderately  good  feelings  would  have 
shrunk.  If  he  writes  to  George  the  Third,  he  bit- 
terly reproaches  him  with  the  supposed  dishonor 
of  his  mother.  If  he  addresses  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton, he  reminds  him  jestingly  of  the  infidelity  of  his 
wife.  If  he  chooses  the  Duke  ot  Bedford  for  his 
butt,  he  brings  to  mind  the  sudden  death  of  his  only 
son,  and  calls  public  attention  to  the  measure  and 
mode  of  his  private  ^rief.  To  any  writer  moved 
solely  by  regard  for  his  country,  these  topics  would 
have  been  alien  or  distasteful.  But  it  seems  to  ha\  c 
been  the  delight  of  this  libeller  to  harrow  the  souls 
of  those  who  were  prominent  in  public  life ;  and 
while  he  had  not  courage  to  fight  with  a  sword  in 
the  open  daylight,  he  had  too  much  malignity  to 
refrain  from  the  use  of  the  dagger,  covered  by"  a 
mask,  and  protected  by  the  obscurity  of  the  night. 
Nor  can  any  excuse  be  found  for  this  writer  in  the 
warmth  of  his  ardor  for  public  liberty.  His  zeal 
on  that  subject  was  wonderfully  tempered  by  discre- 
tion. He  viewed  favorably  the  taxation  of  Amer- 
ica, and  dreaded  as  excessive  innovation  the  disfran- 
chisement of  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum.  A  false  accu- 
sation gratified  his  rancor ;  the  improvement  of  the 
constitution  alarmed  his  caution. 

"  The  habit  of  anonymous  writing  is  apt  to  produce 
an  absurd  exaggeration  in  the  language  used  towards 
statesmen.  The  writer  can,  on  the  one  hand,  derive 
no  weight  from  his  reputation  for  integrity  or  for 
knowledge ;  an  attack  without  a  name  may  be  writ- 
ten by  the  most  worthless  and  ignorant,  as  well  as 
by  the  honestest  and  most  learned  of  men.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  feels  none  of  thai  caution  which 
arises  from  the  consciousness,  that  while'  he  fires 
his  rifle,  he  is  exposing  his  own  person  to  his  ene- 
my. It  is  for  these  two  reasons  that  we  generally 
find  anonymous  writers  so  much  more  abusive  than 
men  who  speak  or  write  in  their  own  names.  The 
flaunting  colors  of  the  daub  attract  the  eye  of  the 
vulgar ;  while  the  just  harmony  of  a  gooa  portrait 
is  valued  only  by  those  who  love  a  true  likeness." 

There  is  much  truth  in  that ;  and  however  widely 
on  some  points  our  estimate  of  Junius'  talents  and 
motives  may  differ  from  Lord  John  Russell's,  we 
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have  never  doubted  the  cruel  falsehood  and  wicked- 
ness of  his  imputations  in  this  particular  case. 
Compared  with  the  innocent  entries  of  the  duke's 
journal,  here  authentically  republished,  the  violence 
of  the  libeller  should  now,  indeed,  chiefly  provoke 
a  smile.  Lord  John  Russell  condescends  to  afford 
them  this  serious  and  sufficient  answer : 

"  Such  false  drawing  as  that  of  Junius  does  much 
to  corrupt  the  public  judgment.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  a  nation  should  have  a  correct  stand- 
aid  by  which  to  weigh  the  character  of  its  rulers. 
But  if  the  weak  and  the  misguided  are  called  '  trai- 
tors' and  '  villains,'— etill  more,  if  purity  of  conduct 
is  made  the  theme  of  invective,  as  much  as  notori- 
ous dishonesty,  the  good  are  discouraged,  the  bad 
are  comforted,  and  the  indolent  opinion  of  the  idle 
multitude  confounds  in  one  sweeping  condemnation 
the  most  unblemished  of  patriots  with  the  most 
greedy  of  demagogues  and  the  most  corrupt  of 
courtiers. 

"The  special  accusations  against  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  may  be  soon  disposed  of.  Indeed,  they 
almost  vanish  when  they  are  pressed  into  substance. 
For  instance,  that  the  duke  had  been  beaten  on  a 
race-course.  The  fact  was,  that  he  had  been 
assaulted  by  some  Jacobite  rioters,  in  the  Jacobite 
county  of  Stafford,  two  years  after  the  rebellion. 
Or,  that  he  had  been  paid  for  the  peace  of  Paris. 
The  proof  of  this  baseless  fiction  was,  that  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  had  refused  a  bribe  from 
Torcy  during  the  Succession  War!  Or,  thirdly, 
that  he  had  shown  less  grief  than  he  should  have 
done  for  the  death  of  his  son.  But  who  can  sound 
die  depths  of  a  private  sorrow  ?  Or  who  will  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  a  vote  given  at  the  India  House, 
on  a  great  public  question,  may  not  have  been  the 
vain  attempt  of  an  afflicted  heart  to  break  a  single 
link  in  the  chain  of  a  continuous  sorrow  ?  I  need 
not  notice  the  low  tale,  that  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Bedford  had  sold  the  wardrobe  of  their  son  and 
daughter-in-law.  These  effects  were  given,  as  was 
the  practice,  to  the  immediate  servants  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Tavistock,  and  Bold  by  them  for  their  own 
benefit.  Indeed,  there  was  nothing  sordid  in  the 
duke's  attention  to  his  fortune.  When  his  son  had 
chosen  a  wife  whom  the  duke  approved,  Walpole 
says,  '  the  duke  asked  no  questions  about  fortune, 
but  has  since  slipped  a  bit  of  paper  into  Lady  Eliz- 
abeth's hand,  telling  her  he  hoped  his  son  would 
live;  but  if  he  did  not,  there  was  something  for 
her.  It  was  a  jointure  of  three  thousand  a  year, 
and  six  hundred  pin  money.*  He  allowed  his  son 
eight  thousand  a  year,  and  on  his  death  increased 
the  jointure  of  Lady  Tavistock. 

"  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  Junius 
was  a  most  accomplished  libeller.  Although  he 
was  no  lawyer,  and  had  but  a  smattering  of  consti- 
tutional knowledge,  his  statements  «n  legal  and 
constitutional  questions  are  clear  and  plausible,  his 
periods  concise  and  harmonious ;  his  epigram 
pointed,  and  his  sarcasm  exquisitely  polished. 
These  qualities,  together  with  the  proneness  of 
mankind  to  believe  the  false,  and  doubt  the  true, 
sufficiently  account  for  the  great  popularity  of  Ju- 
nius: 

*  L'homme  est  de  feu  pour  )e  mensonge ; 
II  est  de  glace  pour  la  venteV — La  Fontaine. 


"  Mr.  Fox  never  thought  very  highly  of  wis 
writer ;  nor  can  his  letters  be  regarded  otherwise 
than  as  a  disgraceful  proof  that  considerable  talents 
may  be  devoted  to  the  most  malignant  slander,  and 
that  calumnies  may  be  so  elaborately  contrived  ae 
to  exist  beyond  the  usual  period  of  their  ephemeral 
and  loathsome  life." 

"  Whither,"  asked  Junius,  the  year  before  the 
duke  died,  "  whither  shall  this  unhappy  old  man 
retire?  Can  he  remain  in  the  metropolis?  If  he 
returns  to  Woburn,  scorn  and  mockery  await  him. 
He  must  create  a  solitude  round  his  estate,  if  he 
would  avoid  the  face  of  reproach  and  derision." 
And,  meanwhile,  the  unhappy  old  man  was  playing 
games  of  Quadrille,  dining  with  the  Catch  Club, 
trifling  with  the  Society  of  Diletanttea,  enjoying 
Ariana  at  the  Opera  house,  or  Thomat  and  Saliy 
at  Drury  Lane,  seeing  Master  Townshend  in  Goto, 
or  the  Duke  of  York  in  Lothario,  welcoming  score 
and  mockery  that  he  might  admire  the  Lady  Mac- 
beth of  "  incomparable  Mrs.  Yates,"  and  avoiding 
feces  of  reproach  and  derision  among  the  crowds 
that  flocked  to  the  benefit  of  Kitty  Clive.  Poor, 
unhappy  old  man ! 

But  his  memory  may  now  be  at  rest.  His  dis- 
tinguished descendant  has  worthily  and  nobly 
cleared  it,  of  at  least  all  baser  matters  of  reproach ; 
and  closes  his  labors  with  this  elegant  tribute  of 
contrast  to  Lord  Chesterfield : 

"  Warm  and  eager  in  his  disposition,  of  a  social 
and  cheerful  temper,  he  devoted  himself  with  ardor 
to  political  affairs,  enjoyed  with  keen  delight  the 
playhouse,  or  the  opera,  and  then  turned  with 
equal  animation  to  see  his  oats  carried,  or  join  in 
a  game  of  cricket.  He  was  in  many  respects  a 
great  contrast  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  That 
accomplished  and  witty  person  was  often  right  in 
his  political  views,  and  always  pointed  in  the  expres- 
sion of  his  opinions.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  was 
sometimes  very  right,  and  sometimes  exceedingly 
wrong,  but  his  study  of  the  subject  was  always 
better  than  the  language  of  his  speeches.  Lord 
Chesterfield  endeavored  to  imitate  the  profligacy, 
the  levity,  the  neglect  of  moral  duties  of  the  French 
nobility.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  liked  a  jolly  com- 
panion, and  an  athletic  game,  but  was  deeply 
attached  to  the  religion  of  his  country  and  the  soci- 
ety of  his  own  family.  Lord  Chesterfield  endeav- 
ored, though  in  vain,  to  teach  his  son  the  arts  of 
intrigue,  and  a  tone  of  clever  insincerity  upon  all 
subjects.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  attained  his  ut- 
most wishes  when  he  saw  bis  son  married  to  a  vir- 
tuous woman,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  domestic 
happiness.  The  want  of  practical  religion  and 
morals  which  Lord  Chesterfield  held  up  to  imita- 
tion, conducted  the  French  nobility  to  the  guillo- 
tine and  emigration ;  the  honesty,  the  attachment 
to  his  religion,  the  country  habits,  the  love  of  home, 
the  activity  in  rural  business  and  rural  sports  in 
which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  others  of  bis  class 
delighted,  preserved  the  English  aristocracy  from  a 
flood  which  swept  over  half  of  Europe,  laying  pros- 
trate the  highest  of  her  palaces,  and  scattering  the 
ashes  of  the  most  sacred  of  her  monuments/' 

We  may  apply  to  the  spirit  of  this  pleasing  and 
pointed  parallel  what  the  writer  himself  happily 
says  of  Burke's  partial  character  of  Lord  Rocking- 
ham— it  is  a  portrait  set  in  diamonds. 


THREADING   THE  NEEDLE — TO  A  YOUNG   PRINCESS. 
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THREADING  THE   NEEDLE. 

[In  Mrs.  Norton's  "  Scrap  Book  for  1847,"  Sharp's  old 
print  is  thus  illustrated  by  Lady  Dufterin:] 

"  Ah  deary  me !   what  needles ! — well,  really  I 

must  say, 
All  things  are  sadly  altered — (for  the  worse  too) 

since  my  day ! 
Hie  pins  have  neither  heads  nor  points— the  needles 

have  no  eyes, 
And  there  's  ne'er  a  pair  of  scissors  of  the  good  old- 
fashioned  size ! 
The  very  bodkins  now  are  made  in  fine  new-fangled 

ways, 
And  the  good  old  British  thimble— is  a  dream  of 

other  days ! 
Now  that  comes  of  machinery! — I'm  given  to 

understand 
That  great  folks  turn  their  noses  up,  at  all  things 

'done  by  hand,' 
Altho'  its  easy  proving  to  the  most  thick-pated 

dunce, 
That  things  ar'n't  done  the  better — for  all  being 

done  at  once. 
I  'm  sure  I  often  ponder,  with  a  kind  of  awful  dread, 
On  those  bold  *  spinning-jennies,'  that  '  go  off,  of 

their  own  head!' 
Those    power-looms    and    odd    machines, — those 

whizxing  things  with  wheels, 
That  evermore  '  keep  moving !' — besides,  one  re- 
ally feels 
So  superannuated-like,  and  laid  upon  the  shelf — 
When  one  sees  a  worsted  stocking,  get  up,  and 

knit  itself! 

"  Ah !  that  comes  of  those  Radicals  1  why,  Life 's 
a  perfect  storm,— 

A  whirlwind  of  inventions !  with  their  '  Progress' 
and  *  Reform ! ' 

The  good  old  days — the  quiet  times,  that  calmly 
used  to  glide, 

Are  changed  into  a  steeple-chase,— a  wild  'cross- 
country ride ! 

A  loud  view-holloa  in  our  ears— away  !  away  ! 


we 


go; 
ill  dif 


A-levelling  all  distinctions,  and  a-mingling  high 

and  low  : 
All  spurring  on,  with  seats  so  tight,  and  principles 

so  loose, 
Whisk!  over  this  old  prejudice ! — slap-bang!  thro' 

that  abuse ! 
No  •  matter  why, — no  matter  where !  without  a 

stop  or  hitch, 
And  nobody  has  time  to  help  his  neighbor  in  the 

ditch ! 
And  then,  what  turns  and  changes !  Good  lack ! 

I  'd  rather  be 
A  joint-stool  in  a  Pantomime, — than  some  great 

folks  I  see ! 
Because  in  Pantomimes,  a  stool  may  turn  to  any- 
thing, 
Ton  're  not  surprised,  if  chairs  step  out  to  dance  a 

Highland  fling ! 

"A  coffee-pot  perhaps  becomes  a  mitre  by-and-by, — 
And  everything  is  something  else — and  nobody 

asks  why  ? 
Bat  there  's  a  rage  for  questioning,  and  meddling 

npw-a-days ; 
And  what  one  does,  don't  matter  half  so  much  as 

what  one  says ; 
And  a  minister  can't  change  his  mind,  without  such 

stir  and  fuss, 


That  one  would  think  the  *  public  voice'  was  some 

huge  omnibus 
Which  takes  you  to  a  certain  point,  whereat  yon 

must  remain, 
Until  the  same  old  Buss  may  choose — to  take  yon 

back  again  ! 
For,  (odd  enough.)  in  all  this  change,  they  keep 

some  order  still, 
And  when  they  turn, — turn  all  at  once, — like  sol- 
diers at  a  drill ; 
But  wont  allow  a  public  man,  a  private  pirouette, 
When  once  his  part  of  Harlequin,  or  Pantaloon,  is 

set. 
And  that 's  what  makes  their  Pantomime  so  dull, 

and  such  a  bore, 
That  their  joint-stool  must  still  remain— a  joint-stool 

evermore. 

"  Now  that  comes  of  Newspapers !  I  know  in  my 
young  days, 

*  Least  said,  and  soonest  mended,'  was  a  maxim 

worthy  praise, 
But  were  I  to  give  counsel  to  the  Public— as  a 
friend, 

*  Little  said — and  nothing  written,'  is  the  rule  I M 

recommend. 
Such  snapping-up — and  setting  down !  Reporters, 

left  and  right ! 
All  bent  on  pinning  down  a  man  to  fie,  in  black 

and  white ! 
Such  raking  up  of  Hansard !  such  flinging  in  one's 

face, 
Any  little  *  lapsus  lingua'  that   may  once  have 

taken  place ! 
Such  a-fending  and  a-proving, — and  a-calling  over 

coals, 
As  if  it  really  mattered  to  our  poor  immortal  souls, 
That  Thingumbob  should  think  or  say,  on  question 

so  and  so, 
That  foolish  things  he  thought  and  said — some  forty 

years  ago! 
There 's  one  thing  in  those  papers,  tho',  I  'm  very 

-  glad  to  see, 
That  many  more  old  women  think  very  much  like 

me : 
I  'm  even  told  that  certain  dukes  will  echo  back 

my  groan, 
And  sigh  for  those  dear  golden  days,  when  we 

( lefV-ufctf ,  alone ! ' " 


TO   A   YOUNG   PRINCSS8. 

[From  Mrs.  Norton's  Scrap  Book  we  copy  some-  lines 
by  the  author  to  the  portrait  of  the  Princess  of  Honeolohe 
Langenbourg,  the  Duchess  of  Kent's  grandchild.] 

A  lovely,  innocent,  childlike  face ;  with  a  happy 

smile  and  most  artless  grace  ! 
Far  away  be  the  bitter  hour,  that  shall  wither,  for 

her,  life's  blooming  flower ; 
Glad  be  her  heart  for  many  a  year,  though  her  smile 

must  lose  part  of  its  radiance  clear, 
And  tbat  floating  hair  must  be  twisted  and  curled, 

before  she  is  fit  for  fashion's  world ! 

A  Princess'  life,  old  gossips  say,  is  nothing  but 

one  long  holydav,— 
Bnt  the  life  of  the  people  of  fashion  I  've  known, 

seemed  more  laborious  far  than  my  own. 
Toiling,  racketing,  visiting,  shopping — in  and  out 

of  their  carriages  popping — 
Driving  about,  they  scarcely  know  where— and 

just  as  they  get  to  Cavendish  square, 
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Cheeking  the  coachman  to  set  them  down  in  a 

totally  different  part  of  the  town  ; 
Going  to  parties,  breakfasts,  and  balls, — holding 

bazaars,  with  charity-stalls  ; — 
Writing  small  billets  all  day  long,  to  beg  for  a 

pattern,  or  copy  a  song  ; 
Quarrelling,  sneering,  struggling,  and  fretting — 

plotting,  contriving,  racing-,  and  betting,— 
Sowing  the  whirlwind,  reaping  the  storm, — and 

going  to  church  on  Sundays,  for  form. 

"  Sometimes  a  scheme,  afloat  in  the  town,  turns 

the  whole  populace  upside  down  ; 
Such  as  the  Pageant,  (a  pretty  thought,)  which 

back  the  days  of  Chivalry  brought, 
When  the  inconvenient  rain  came  down  on  the 

guests  of  the  Marquis  of  Eglintoun, 
And  knights,  took  shelter,  like  common   fellows, 

beneath  the  shade  of  their  old  umbrellas, 
And  the  Marchioness  fair,  of  Wortleberry,  looked 

peevish  instead  of  looking  merry  ; 
And  some  of  the  heroes  in  armor  swore,  that  the 

thing  was  a  most  confounded  bore, 
And  that  they  were  sorry  (audacious  elves !)  they  'd 

agreed  to  make  torn-fools  of  themselves, 
And  thus    exposed    all    Chivalry's   flower,    like 

Cowper's  rose,  to  be  *  washed  in  a  shower.' 

"  Or  s  the  Powder  Ball,' — when  Her  Majesty  sent, 

to  the  Earl  de  Grey,  to  be '  Earl  of  Kent ;' 
When  you  past  your  friend  and  brother  by, — (who 

had  shaved  his  whiskers,  and  corked  his 

eye,)— 
And  said  to  some  stranger — '  How  do  you  doV — 

because  you  could  n't  tell  who  was  who ; 
And  every  statesman,  lord,  and  minister,  was  dressed 

in  something  strange  and  sinister ; 
And  Peel  and  Russell  had  given  their  vote  for  such 

an  identical  pattern  of  coat, 
That  Lord  George  might  have  said,  if  he  then  had 

seen  'em,  *  there  was  n't  a  shade  to  choose 

between  'em.' 
And  men  returned  their  pious  thanks  to  Heaven, 

for  not  having  spindle-shanks, 
Or  bid  their  tailors  not  work  by  halves,  but,  making 

their  tights,  add  in  the  calves ; 
And  every  one  was  frantic  to  know,  in  what  fort 

of  dress  they  ought  to  go, 
For  very  few  of  them  yet  had  heard  of  that '  ro- 
coco* monarch,  Edward  the  Third ; 
And  it  really  seemed  as  if  something  sly  had  been 

pleasantly  planned  by' Her  Majesty, 
To  furnish  her  subjects'  empty  pates  with  a  few 

of  the  great  historical  dates. 

"  But  except  when  events  like  these  '  come  off,' 

the  world  of  fashion  is  to  me  enough  ; 
The  ladies  drive  to  Howell  &  James,  and  call  for 

French  silks  with  affected  names, 
And  they  tell  the  languishing  lady's  maid,  that 

their  gayety's  *  all  for  the  good  of  trade  ;' 
And  loop  their  petticoats  up  with  grace,  with  a 

heathenish  lot  of  Cardinal's  lace ; 
Till  memory  leaves  you  quits  in  the  lurch, — and 

you  seem  to  stand  in  St  Peter's  church,— 
And  the  worst  and  most  foolish  woman  there, — 

with  her  thoughts  the  farthest  from  praise 

and  prayer, — 
In  spite  of  herself,  brings   visions  dim,  of  the 

swinging  censer  and  nasal  hymn, 
And  the  little  choristers,  one  by  one,  passing  out 

of  the  southern  sun, 

end  or 


Intothe  dark  cool  marble  dome,  where  the  stranger 
wonders  at.  mighty  Rome ! 


M 


Then,  in  Hyde  Park,  they  *  take  the  air,1  with  m 

languid  yawn  and  a  quiet  stare, 
While  the  same  old  faces  cross  their  way,  they  've 

seen  for  many  and  many  a  day ; 
For  habits  are  governed  by  certain  rules,  in  the 

School  of  Fashion,  like  other  schools  ; 
For  instance,  whatever  is  wrong  or  right,  your 

footmen  must  be  of  an  equal  height. 
Match  them  exactly ;  John  or  Jim  mustn't  be  fat, 

if  Thomas  is  slim  : 
And  Samuel  should  n't  be  over  tall,  if  Richard  is 

five  foot  nothing  at  all. 

And  when  parties  and  fancy-balls  are  given,  h  *s 

as  settled  as  anything  under  Heaven, 
That  nothing  shall  be,  which  gives  any  pain  to  the 

Ladies  Loud,  or  the  Ladies  Blanc  : 
For  the  Countess  of  Bustle  is  hot  and  proud, — and 

a  violent  woman  is  Lady  Loud, —    - 
And  they  cannot  permit  that  their  daughters  should 

be,  *  share  alike'  with  the  rest  of  society. 

Lady  Magnolia  Loud  is  pretty,  and  Lady  Amelia 
Blane  is  witty, 

And  God  made  them  quite  of  a  different  race,  from 
other  young  ladies, — who  know  their 
place; 

For  nothing  can  be  more  flatly  humble  ;  more  will- 
ing to  polk,  to  valse,  to  tumble, 

Exactly  according  to  word  of  command,  than  the 
rest  of  the  young  obsequious  band. 

If  it  were  Mrs  Tomkins  of  Stroud,  instead  of  the 

Countess  Bustle  or  Loud, 
They  would  call  her  a  vulgar,  noisy  woman ; — but 

such  a  decision  were  superhuman, 
When  the  lady  on  whom  they  pass  an  opinion,  is 

queen  of  a  part  of  Fashion's  dominion. 
Heavens !  the  parties  and  popularity,  they  might 

risk  by  even  a  jocularity, 
Levelled  at  people  *  in  certain  quarters,'  (to  whom 

the  rest  of  the  world  are  martyrs !) 
What  easy  sympathy  seems  to  pierce  their  hearts, 

for  women  both  false  and  fierce, 
While  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  lesser  people  might 

be  cried  in  vain  from  the  village  steeple. 

The  bare  idea  that  a  very  fine  lady  should  find  her 
sunny  path  grow  shady — 

The  bare  idea  of  a  tear  in  her  eye,  or  a  real  un- 
doubted anxiety — 

Is  met  by  a  sort  of  commiseration,  that  J  own  has 
my  blankest  admiration, 

When  I  see  what  suffering  claims  in  vain,  the  pity 
won  by  affected  pain." 


A  letter  from  Munich,  in  the  Gazettede  Cologne, 
mentions  that  for  some  time  the  state  of  Prince  Met- 
ternich's  health  has  caused  serious  apprehension. 
He  engages  in  no  business,  and  confines  his  official 
activity  to  conversations.  Some  time  ago  it  was 
reported  that  the  friends  of  Prince  Metternich  deemed 
it  prudent  to  watch  his  condition. 

The  Morning  Post  contradicts,  on  authority,  a 
report  in  the  French  papers  that  Prince  Louis  Na- 
poleon Bonaporte  was  about  to  marry  Miss  Burden 
Coutts. 
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